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Report of the Secretary of War. 





War DepartTMent, ? 
November 28, 1838. § 


Sir: I have the honor to submit to you the fol- | 


lowing report upon the several branches of the 
public service confided to the superintendence of 
the War Department. 

The provisions of Congress for the increase and || 
organization of the army have been carried into. 
execution, as far as the limited time since the pas- |, 
sage of the act, and thecircumstances of the coun- || 
try, would permit. The eighth regiment of infan- | 
try, authorized: by law, has been raised, officered, || 
and equipped for the field, as have four additional | 
companies of artillery. The staff of the army | 
has been completed in every department, accord- 
ing to the intentions of Congress, and will form a || 


most efficient branch of the service. In execution || 
of the law of March 2, 1821, which says ‘** That || 
‘each regiment of artillery shall consist of one || 
‘colonel, one lieutenant colonel, one major, one 
‘ sergeant major, one quartermaster sergeant, and | 
‘nine companies, one of which shall be designated | 
‘and equipped as light artillery,”’ | have caused one || 
company of artillery to be mounted, and armed | 
with their appropriate arm. It is very desirable 
that the intentions of this provision of the law, | 





which have been so long postponed, should be | 
carried into effect without further delay; and I 
would recommend that this description of force, || 
80 important in the composition of an army, and || 
80 efficient in the field, be increased by separating | 
two companies from each regiment of artillery, 
and forming with them two battalions of light | 
artillery, one to be stationed in the western, and 
the other in the eastern division of the army. 

The only additional increase of the army at- 
tending this arrangement, which is calculated to 
add very considerably to its effective strength, | 
will be that of the field officers of the battalions, 

The army has been actively and usefully em- 
ployed, as will be seen from the report of the | 
Commanding General, partly on the southwestern || 
and northern frontiers, and partly in the Cherokee 
country. With a view to render it more efficient, 
I would recommend that the places and manner | 
of quartering and stationing the troops in time of | 
peace be changed. Scattered in small detachments | 
and distant posts, it would be impracticable to | 
unite any part of it in sufficient strength to make 
an effective resistance upon any one point of either 
frontier; and equally so to impart to them that 
discipline and skill in military maneuvers which | 
they will have to practice in time of war, and 
which will enable them to meet an enemy in the | 

















field on equal terms. The object of our fortresses 
18 to defend our harbors, and to arrest the first 
Progress of an enemy’s arms; and this may be 
effected by small garrisons of regular troops, aided 
by a well-trained militia. Our militia, covered by 
works and fortifications, have proved themselves, 
rom their dexterity in firing, to be superior to the | 
best European troops; but it cannot stand against | 
them in the 


military 0} 





field, from its want of instruction and 
apoets If, therefore, the army is 
oO. 





|| occupied, from whence troops might be trans- 
1 ported to any point between the Chesapeake and 


to remain shut up in fortresses, and militia to be 


_ depended upon to march to their relief, in case of 


invasion, we fail to avail ourselves of the advant- 


| ages that may be derived from the different quali- | 
|| ties of these troops. 


In the present state of the 


|| art of war, no fortress ig impregnable, and each in 


its turn would be forced to yield, if attacked, unless 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 


I should not, however, discharge my duty as the 


| officer charged with this branch of the public ser- 
vice, if | refrained from reiterating my opinion, 


that the plan proposed by that law would not only 


| be inefficient, but, if carried out to its full extent, 
| would produce immediate hostilities with the In- 


| dian tribes on that frontier. 


there was an army ready to march to its relief; for | 


the militia, although perfectly competent to defend 
the forts, would be found incapable of contending 


| with disciplined troops in the field, or of storming an 


intrenched camp. My object would be, therefore, 


center around which the militia may rally, and the 
combined forces march to the relief of any point 
that may be menaced or attacked. The points 
which appear to me best calculated for such sta- | 
tions as are here indicated, are, in the State of New 
York, on Lake Champlain, whence troops may be 


| moved with facility towards the northern or east- 


ern frontier, and to protect the sea-board. In 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle, where exist already 
good barracks, and from whence troops may be 
moved rapidly upon any point of the coast north 
of the Chesapeake. In the State of South Carolina 
or Georgia, not far from the head waters of the 
Savannah river, a commanding position may be 


lorida, with nearly equal expedition. ‘The fourth 


| Station I-would recommend is Jefferson barracks, || 


a central post as regards the southwestern frontier, 
Louisiana, and all the western States; presenting 
extensive lines of water communication, which 
greatly facilitate the movements of the troops upon | 
any point of the western division. These stations, | 
supplied with a competent regular force, and, when | 
the occasion requires it, augmented by the hardy | 
militia collected from the neighboring States, would | 
be able to contend successfully with any force that 
could be sent against this country; whilst small | 
garrisons of regulars, aided by the volunteers and | 
militia of the maritime and inland frontiers, might | 
occupy the forts and defend them until the corps 
d’armée nearest the point attacked could march to 
their relief. In no other way can an extensive line 
of frontier, like that of the United States, be de- | 
fended by.a small army such as ours. To carry | 
this measure into effect, it will be necessary to on 
of Congress an appropriation for the purpose of | 
erecting and extending theaccommodations for the 
troops at the points indicated. 

The sparse population of the western frontier 
and the number, character, and proximity of the 
enemy we have to guard against in that quarter, | 
will require that the garrisons of the several posts | 
should be stronger than on the maritime or north- 
ern and eastern frontiers; and it is respectfully | 
recommended that the measures proposed by the | 
Department for the defense of that frontier, the 
last year, should be persisted in. It is to be re- | 
gretted that those measures were not sanctioned by | 
Congress at its last session. The law of the 2d 
July, 1836, is in progress of execution, and every | 
exertion has been made to meet the wishes of the | 
framers of it. The survey of the whole line of 
road has been made, and part of it under contract. 





So confident am I 
that the withdrawal of the garrison from Fort Gib- 


/ son would be the signal of an outbreak on the part 
| of the Indians, that I have ventured to suspend 
| theexecution of that part of the law until an oppor- 


, tunity could be given. to Congress to reconsider 
so to station the troops, that they should form a | 


that order; and would respectfully suggest that 
the position of the posts, the direction of the lines 


| of communication, and all the details relating to 
| the defenses of the frontiers, should be left to that 


| for the peace and defense of the country. 


department of the Government which is responsible 
I will 
briefly recapitulate the plan of defense proposed 
by me, in order to bring it again to the notice 
of Congress, with an expression of my convi¢- 


‘tion that, if adopted, it will prove effectual for 
the protection of the settlement on that frontier, 


and will impose such a restraint upon the Indians 


| as to keep them quiet and peaceable, as well as 
| to enable the authorities of the United States fully 


| 





|| to comply with their treaty stipulations with those 
|| tribes, and protect them against intrusion from the 
|| whites. 


I propose that the existing fortresses within the 
Indian territory should be enlarged and strength- 


|| ened, and others erected at the Illinois river, near 


the line of the State of Arkansas; at Tablecreek, 
near the Missouri river, below the Platte; and at 
the upper forks of the Des Moines; these stations 
to be connected by good roads, perpendicular to 
the line of defense, and connecting it with an in- 
terior line of posts to be established at convenient 
points, to serve as places of refuge for the inhabit- 
ants in periods of alarm or danger, where they 
could remain in safety uftil relieved by the regu- 
lar troops. This, with some additional depots of 
arms at points judiciously selected, and a good 
organization of the neighboring militia, would 
furnish ample security and protection to the bor- 
dering States. The works on the exterior line, 
especially, should be built of permanent materials, 
and in a manner to insure the health and comfort 
of the soldier, and to be defended by a small gar- 
rigon, 

In order to maintain these remote posts at the 
least possible expense, as well as to secure per- 
manent and seasonable supplies, | would recom- 
mend that a farm be attached to each of them, to 
be worked by a given number of laborers, under 
a competent superintendent, with the assistance 
of the soldiers at seed-time and harvest. For this 
purpose it will be necessary to have the authority 
of i. to hire the necessary number of labor- 
ers, it having been found by experience that the 
constant employment of soldiers in the cultivation 
of the soil is incompatible with discipline or the 
acquisition of military skill. They may, how- 
ever, be made very useful at particular seasons 
of the year, without any detriment to the service. 

I have seen no reason to change my views as to 
the proper organization of a militia or volunteer 
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force, to serve as auxiliaries to the system pro- 
posed for the defense of the maritime and inland 
frontiers. It would, doubtless, be desirable to 
adopt some uniform system of organization, 
which would render effective the whole militia of 
the United States; but no plan has yet been sug- 
gested that can be carried into effect throughout 
the whole of our extensive country. That which 
appears to present the greatest advantages, and 


has been frequently pressed upon the attention of | 


Congress by my predecessors in office, appears to 
me to be only applicable to the thickly-settled 
portions of our country; for if it were attempted 
to divide the militia into classes in some farts of 
our southern country and on our borders, where 
their services are most likely to be required, it 
would be found difficult to assemble a single com- 
pany of the junior class within a space of one 
hundred miles. It is to be feared that the whole 
militia of the United States will be found too un- 
wieldy a body to be successfully organized at 
once by any plan that can be devised; and for 
some time to come it had better be left to the direc- 
tion of the several States, adopting only a uniform 
armament and uniform drill, until a system be 
introduced on the frontiers which may be grad- 
ually extended over the whole country. A com- 
mencement may be made by enrolling twenty 
thousand men, taken from among the inhabitants 
and settlers of the frontier and the country around 
the permanent stations in the interior. Six con- 
secutive days in the year would be sufficient for 
their drill, provided the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers be assembled for instruction 
at the nearest military post for the term of thirty 
days in the year. During the time the privates 
and officers are in service, they should receive the 
pay and rations of soldiers and officers of the 
army of the eame grade respectively. These 
forces would not be withdrawn from the States 
where they are raised, and may be called into ser- 
vice by the Governors, upon the requisition of 
the President. In this manner would be formed 
a well-disciplined body of militia, capable of act- 
ing as an auxiliary force both to the regulars 
stationed in the four posts above designated, and 
to the garrisons stationed in the maritime and fron- 
tier fortresses, and a system commenced, which, 
if it work well, may gradually be extended so as 
to embrace the whole militia of the United States. 

A considerable portion of the troops have been 
employed in Florida under that indefatigable and 
zealous officer, General Taylor. Engaged in a 
harassing service during the sickly season of that 
unhealthy climate, they have displayed a spirit 
of enduring courage and perseverance highly cre- 
ditable to the American soldier. The theater of 
this war is a country of dense forests, swamps, 
and morasses; the enemy active, subtile, cruel, 
and invisible; and the mode of warfare one of pur- 
suit, by following the track of an unseen foe. It 


centives which usually repay the soldier for the 
toils, privations, and dangers to which his duty 
exposes him. But the Government has no alter- 
native. The Indians must be expelled from Flor- 
ida, and the army will make any sacrifice that is 
required to protect the inhabitants of that Terri- 
tory from these ruthless savages, and to maintain, 
untarnished, the honor of theirarms. During the 


the season, the Indians made several incursions 
into the settlements, committing the most cruel 
murders, and, as is usual with them, sparing 
neither age nor sex. They attacked the light- 


wrecked on that dangerouscoast. The necessary 
protection due by the Government to the com- 
merce of the country, and to the citizéns of Flor- 


to drive these merciless savages from a country 


_was first discovered by the murders they 
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and swamps penetrated in every direction; the | 
Indians beaten whenever they could be overtaken, 


and many of them forced to surrender, who were | 
afterwards sent out of the country; but still, as || 
soon as the sickly season set in, it was found that | 
some of these savages had eluded the vigilance of || 


our troops, gained their rear, and penetrated into 
the heart of the settlements, where their presence 


com- 
mitted and the barbarous cruelties they perpe- 
trated upon the aged and helpless. They were 
enabled to effect their bloody purposes only by 


| the unsettled state of the country through which | 


they passed. When this war first broke out, the | 
Indians destroyed all the frontier settlements, and | 
the inhabitants beyond them in the interior aban- | 


| doned their homes, and were either received into | 


| recital of Indian murders and devastations. 
is what is now proposed to be done. 


|return to their homes; to receive them, when 
_ there, into the service; to cause them to surround 
| their houses with stout pickets; to organize them 
into battalions for mutual defense; a part of them 
_to be kept under arms, while others are employed 


| tive. 


important and delicate operation of removing the 


_ment will aid in protecting the country from the 


the service or supported at the expense of the | 
Government. A valuable and fertile portion of | 
the ‘Territory became a wilderness, through which | 
the Indians wandered like wild beasts seeking their | 
prey. 
main; to picket their houses; to arm themselves, | 
and form associations for the mutual protection | 
of their firesides, we should have been spared the | 
This | 
General 
Taylor has been directed to invite the settlers to 


in cultivating their farms. No doubt this arrange- 
inroads of the savages; but the farms which will 
be so occupied will be too sparse to form an im- 
penetrable barrier to the Indians; and it is respect- | 
fully recommended that a portion of land, selected | 


by the officers of the Government, should be || 


granted to such settlers as will bind themselves to | 
settle on it, and to cultivate and defend it under 
such regulations as shall be made by the Execu- 


That portion of the army employed in the very | 


Cherokees, has acted throughout with the activity | 
end zeal which distinguish this branch of the pub- 





lic service. ‘The generousand enlightened policy || 


_ evinced in the measures adopted by Congress to- 


wards that people, during the last session, was 


| ably and judiciously carried into effect by the Gen- 


| their birth in the east, and remove to their new 


they should recur to the manner in which they 
past summer, profiting by the unhealthiness of || 


and in carrying out, in this instance, with an un- | 
wavering hand, the measures resolved upon by | 
houses, and murdered the crews of the vessels | 
which were unfortunately driven on shore, and || 


_ and the volunteers, in every instance, with prompt- 
|ness and praiseworthy humanity. The reluc- || 


| judicious conduct of that officer, and they 
| parted with alacrity under the guidance of their || 
is, in short, a contest entirely devoid of all the in- || 
| made by General Scott, in compliance with his 
| previous instructions, although somewhat costly 
| to the Indians themselves, met the entire appro- 
bation of the Department, as it was deemed of the 
last importance that the Cherokees should re- 
| move to the west voluntarily, and that, on their 


eral appointed to conduct their removal; and ‘his | 
orders were executed, both by the regular troops 
tance of the Indians to relinquish the land of | 


homes in the west, was entirely overcome by the 
de- 


own chiefs. The arrangements for this purpose, 


arrival at the place of their ultimate destination, 





had been treated with kind and grateful feelings. 


| Humanity, no less than sound policy, dictated | 
‘| this course towards these children of the forest; | 


| 


the Government in the hope of preserving the 
Indians, and of maintaining the peace and tra.- 


| quillity of the whites, it will always be gratifying 
| to reflect that this has been effected, not only 


| without violence, but with every proper regard 
ida, demands that the utmost exertions be made || 


for the feelings and interests of that people. The 


"unprecedented drought which afflicted that part | 


Had these people been compelled to re- || 
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Cherokees has been interrupted by the trench site 


| conduct of a few warriors, who had fled to the 


mountains of North Carolina. A small party of 
Indians, while marching under escort to the ren. 
dezvous, took advantage of the kindness and hy. 
manity of our men, who had lent their horses to 
| convey their children more conveniently, and mur. 
| dered them while walking heedlessly by their side. 
| The officer only escaped by the speed and activity 
of his horse. A detachment of troops has been 
sent in pursuit of the murderers, and from the 
character of the officer commanding it, no doubt 
is entertained that the fugitive Cherokees will be 
promptly arrested. This cruel and treacherous 
| act is much to be lamented, and formsa strong 
contrast to the orderly conduct of the rest of the 
nation, The General commanding there repre. 
sents the Cherokees as equally indignant with the 
whites, and anxious, themselves, to be allowed to 
march against their countrymen, and punish them 
for this wanton and cruel murder. 
The Government, on its part, has taken every 
precautionary measure to comply fully with its 
treaty stipulations towards these Indians, and to 
render their new home comfortable and acceptable 
/tothem. As soonasa proper regard for the peace 
of that portion of the country, and the probability 


|| of the successful execution of the measures of 


/Government would admit, a part of the troops 


| were removed to the northern frontier, and sta- 


| tioned by the Commanding General of the Army 

in a manner to afford protection to that part of the 
/country. It was hoped that the good sense and 
| respect for the laws which characterize the Amer- 
_ican people, would have rendered unnecessary any 
| coercive measures to restrain them from taking 
| part in the disturbances of Lower Canada. But 
I regret to say that not only have the citizens of 
the United States, living on that frontier, aided 
the feeble efforts of the Canadians, which can 


|| terminate only in their misery and destruction, 


| but others bordering on Upper Canada, where no 
| disposition to revolt is known to exist, are banded 

together in secret societies for the express purpose 

of invading the province of a friendly Power, 
| which, but for this unjustifiable interference, would 
| remain in peaceand tranquillity. ‘The means used 
are as reprehensible as the end proposed is nefa- 
rious; and it isa subject of regret with this De- 
| partment that it has not at its disposal a sufficient 
_ number of regular troops effectively to guard this 
| extensive frontier from all attempts, on the part 

of our fellow-citizens, tending either to disturb 

the peace of Upper Canada, or to succor the in- 
| surgents in the lower province—attempts which 
can only lead to the discomfiture and death of the 
| parties immediately engaged in their execution, 


|, and to the shame and sorrow of those who, by 


thoughtlessly encouraging these acts, have pro- 
| duced such fearful consequences. 

In compliance with the expressed wish of Con- 
| gress, the northern and northwestern frontiers 
have been reconnoitered by two able and expe- 
| rienced officers of engineers, and the result of 

their observations will be laid before Congress as 
soon as the report of the proceedings is received. 
It will be seen, from the accompanying report 
of the Chief Engineer, that the delay attending the 
appropriation for the military and civil works 
under the superintendence of that department 
until the close of the last session of Congress, occa- 
| sioned the temporary suspension of those works 
during a great part of the season for efficient 
| operations. 
| By my direction, the Board of Engineers pro- 
ceeded to examine the works of Fort Delaware. 
| The purchase of the island on which the important 
_ work is situated, is again earnestly recommend 
_ to the attention of the Government. 
| The operations at Fort Monroe have been com- 
_menced, according to the intention of Congress, 
_and will be prosecuted without interruption until 


which they have so cruelly afflicted. No pains || of the country during the past season compelled ] the works are completed. Measures have been 
will be spared to effect this object, but it does not | the General to postpone the period of departure || taken to obtain the title to the land on which this 
appear that the means hitherto adopted are calcu- | of the Indians until very lately; but since they | fort is situated, and to effect the purchase of the 
lated todo so. A vigorous effort was made last || have been on their march, the most satisfactory | bridge connecting it with the main , as author- 
year with a formidable force of regular troops and || intelligence has reached the Department of their || ized by Congress. : 

mounted volunteers. Every scheme was tried | progress, and of the good order with which, un- || In compliance with the recommendation of the 
that a skillful and vigilant commander could de- || der the direction of their own chiefs, the parties | Board of Engineers, by whom an examination 0 
vise, and that brave and active soldiers could ex- | are advancing towards their permanent homes. || Fort Calhoun was made in September, 1837, the 
ecate. The morasses were traversed; the forests | The peaceful execution of the removal of the || mass of materials which had been heaped upo?, 
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itis foundation to produce a settlement, and after- | worn out, and inso decayed and corrupted a state || embraced in the general estimate of this Depart- 


wards removed, is in the course of being replaced. || 
it is proposed now to postpone the erection of the | 
superstructure until these foundations have at- 
tained their final subsidence. 

The appropriation for Charleston harbor was | 
intended exclusively for the protection of Sulli- || 
yan’s Island, and measures have been taken by || 
the officer of engineers, under whose general su- | 
perintendence it is, to apply the funds to that || 
purpose. As soon as the services of an officer of | 
experience can be made available, there will be | 
one stationed permanently in this harbor. 

By direction of this Department, several of the | 
civil works, formerly under the superintendence | 
of the military, have been transferred to the topo- | 

raphical engineers. 

Since the last report, the great task of removing | 
the raft in the Red river has been completed. The || 
formation of a new raft, on the site of the old one, 
has been a serious inconvenience, but it is hoped | 
the navigation will be reopened very soon after 
the commencement of the working season; the | 
boats for this purpose -have been already dis- | 
patched to the river. ‘The formation of this new | 
obstruction supports the views expressed in the | 
last annual report, and shows the necessity of | 
keeping a boat constantly at work upon the river | 
for several seasons to come. 

The detailed survey of the mouths of the Mis- | 
sissippi, referred to in the last report, is now nearly 
completed, and will be submitted, at an early day, 
to the Board of Engineers. Their plan of amelio- | 


| 
| 


| solidity, uniformity, and durability. 


|| additional expenses which must necessarily be 





ration, if sanctioned by the Department, will then 
be carried into immediate execution. 

On the Upper Mississippi the water has been 
so high as to prevent all work. 

By the increase of the corps of engineers at the 
last session of Congress, the several works of the | 
Department will soon be more immediately under | 
the controlof the Government officers; the change 
cannot, however, take place immediately, as, in 
conformity with my views, explained in my report 
of last year, an addition of five young officers 
only has as yet been made, and the remaining 
vacancies it is proposed to fill annually by selec- 
tions from the highest graduates of the Military 
Academy. 

The officer of engineers in charge of the Mili- 
tary Academy having applied to be relieved, 
Major Delafield, of the corps, has been ordered in 
his place. 

The necessity of horses and instruction in the 
cavalry exercise, now that the cavalry has become 
acomponent arm of,the service, is evident; and | 
until regular provision for this purpose can be 
made by law, it is proposed to replace the artillery 
detachment, now there, by one of dragoon privates, 
which would procure for the cadets the use of the 
horses. I would urgently recommend that the 
instructor of artillery and the assistant professor | 
of history, geography, and eithics, be placed by | 
law upon the same footing as other assistant pro- 
fessors at the academy. The French classes are 
very much in need of instructors, and none are | 
known in the line of the army qualified for the | 
task. I therefore recommend that authority be 
given to appoint two citizens, with moderate sala- 
ries, for that purpose. ° 

The large building containing an exercise hall, 
recitation rooms, end quarters for unmarried offi- 
cers,so long wanted at the academy, is finished, 
and now in use. Since the last report the build- 
ing, containing the library, chemical laboratory, 
and philosophical and engineering rooms, has been 
destroyed by fire. The appropriation of the last 
session to replace this, would have been applied 
sooner, but before determining on sites for the new 
buildings it is roposed to adopt the suggestion of 
the Board of Visitors of 1857, viz: to appoint a 
board of competent engineers to determine, in con- 
Junction with the superintendent, a general plan 
for the public buildings at the academy. Many 
of the present buildings are entirely unfit for the 
purposes to which they are applied, and must, 
eventually, come down; and the position of each 
new one authorized should have reference to the 
System of future construction. 

While treating this subject, it becomes my duty 
to bring to your notice the dilapidated condition of 
one of the barracks. This building is literally 





as seriously to endanger the safety and health of || 
the cadets. Its removal and reconstruction will 


enter into the plan to be presented by the board | 


for the arrangement of the public buildings at | 
West Point. Thesystem here suggested, of pre- | 
senting, before any public works are commenced, 
a well-digested’ plan for such enlargements and 
improvements as the increase of our population 
and the future wants of the country may require, 
has been generally adopted and will be hereafter 
persevered in, so that the present constructions will | 
all be erected in conformity with, and in further- | 
ance of, a general plan. At the same time the | 
Department has adopted regulations to govern the | 
engineer’s, quartermaster’s, and ordnance depart- | 
ments in the construction of the buildings under | 
their superintendence, so as to avoid all unneces- | 
sary extravagance, and at the same time secure | 


For the more efficient and economical admin- | 
istration of the engineer department, in many 
respects the most important branch of the military 
service, | beg leave respectfully to suggest that an | 
inspector of fortifications ought to be appointed, 
with such additional rank and emoluments as will 
insure respect to the officer of engineers who shall 
be selected to perform that duty, and defray the 


incurred during the extensive tours of duty he 
would be called upon to make. Experience has | 
proved that this duty can only be discharged by 
an officer of this corps, and the important nature 
of the works, on the solidity and durability of 
which so much of the safety and honor of the 
country may depend, requires a vigilant and fre- 
quent inspection of them during the progress of 





their construction, and recommends this measure || 


to the favorable consideration of the Legislature. 

The ordinance corps has been increased agree- 
ably to the provisions of the late law. 

The operations of that branch of the service 
have been conducted with intelligence and activity, 
and some progress has been made in digesting a 
general system by which they will hereafter be 
regulated. A series of experiments have been or- 
dered, which will determine the precise character 
of the field and heavy artillery, and it is then pro- 
posed to arm the artillery regiments, which have 
hitherto acted as infantry, when in the field, with 
their proper arm. There is not at present a com- 
plete train of artillery for a single one of the four 
regiments in the service; and | beg leave to sug- 
gest the necessity of an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the number of pieces required 
to arm the existing regiments properly, as wellas 
to furnish batteries for two battalions of light artil- 
lery. I would respectfully recommend the estab- 
lishment of a rocket brigade. These projectiles 
have lately been brought to great perfection in 
Europe, and are now regarded as a formidable 
addition to the efficiency of their armies. That 
of the United States, although comparatively so 
small, should not be entirely deficient in any one 
of the elements which go to make up the power 
and efficiency of the best-constituted armies of 
Europe. With four regiments of artillery, we 
are nearly without field-pieces and trains; we are | 
without light artillery altogether, and have yet to 
learn its management; and weare entirely ignorant 
of the use of so formidable a weapon as the rocket. 
These deficiencies in an arm which, in modern 
warfare, produces the most decisive results, ought 
to be remedied without delay. 

It is obviously of the first importance that the 
artillery and munitions of war furnished to the 
troops should be fabricated and prepared on a 
uniform system, according to established pat- 
terns; and the first step toward this object, is to | 
prepare drawings of all the parts of such a sys- | 
tem in the utmost detail. To accomplish this, it | 
is intended to detail, for this especial duty, three 
competent officers, with the requisite number of 
draughtsmen, the result of whose labors, after 
due revision and approval by the Secretary of | 
War, shall be conformed to in the ordnance de- | 
partment; the patterns thus established not to be 
changed, without the sanction of the same author- 
ity by which they were approved. 

An estimate for the small sum required to cover 
the expense incidental to such an arrangement, is 








ment for the ensuing year, 

I cannot forbear to repeat the recommendations 
made in my last annual report, for the establish- 
ment of a national foundery and powder manu- 
factory, and the erection of a manufactory of 


| small-arms west of the Alleghany mountains, 
| upon the plan therein proposed. The armory 
| manufactory at Harper’s Ferry, which is con- 


ducted with great ability by its present superin- 
tendent, Colonel Lucas, requires considerable 
alterations and repairs. The temporary work- 
shops erected there are altogether insufficient, and 
now that the usefulness of this establishment is 
placed beyond doubt, permanent buildings ought 
to be substituted, agreeably to some well-digested 

lan, both as to their construction and position. 
Derwianidn has been granted by the Department 
to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company to 
run their road through the lands belonging to the 
United States at this place, passing along the line 
of the work-shops, from whence the company 


|| have the eption of choosing either of two routes, 


the one leading along the wall of the canal, and 
the other by the hill-side. The former would 
have been the most advantageous to the United 
States, as the company’s works would have 
strengthened the wall, which is very defective, 
and requires such extensive repairs that it will 


Prices be necessary to rebuild it altozether; 


ut the difference of expense to the company was 
represented by the estimates of the costof both 
routes to be so great—upward of $50,000—that 
the river route could not be insisted upon with- 
out the United States paying a part or the whole 
|ofit. The Department had no authority to make 
| such an arrangement without the previous con- 
sent of Congress, and therefore granted the 
| option to the company. It is understood, how- 
ever, by the parties to the contract, that upon 
Congress desiring that the river line should be 
| adopted, it may be done on Government agreeing 
| to pay the difference of expense between the two 
| routes. 
Reflection and experience confirm the view taken 
in the last annual report from this Department, 
on the ee of selling the mineral lands belong- 
| ing to the United States. Their retention in the 
{hands of Government presents an insuperable 
| obstacle to the exploration of the mines, and im- 
| pedes the natural progress of that portion of the 
| country. 
| ‘Thecorps of topographical engineers has been 
| increased, agreeably to the act of the last session, 
| with the exception of the officers whose nomina- 
| tions were not acted upon by the Senate, and 
whose places could not, therefore, be supplied. 
| With few exceptions, the civil works under the 
| charge of the military engineers have been trans- 
| ferred to this corps, and a system has been adopted 
| which, when fully carried into effect, cannot fail 
to produce the most salutary results. The several 
portions of the country where these works are 
being carried on are divided into districts of limited 
| extent, and officers are permanently assigned to 
| them; by this method time is saved, and much 
| useless expense avoided, as well as better inform- 
| ation acquired. Over these limited commands a 
system of supervision and inspectorship is exer- 
| cised by the older officers, by means of which 
| 
/ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


their superior knowledge and experience are 
brought in aid of all the plans, estimates, and 
constructions. 
The officers of the corps who are employed in 
the superintendence of works carried on by cor- 
| porations and States, of which there are but four, 
| are gradually being withdrawn, a to the 
| provisions of the law regulating the establishment 
| of the army; and they will all be placed on national 
| works as soon as it can be done without injury to 
| those they are now conducting. 
| The duties enjoined upon the Department by 
| resolutions of Congress, ordering certain surveys, 
| have not been performed for want of means to 
defray the necessary expenses. ‘These are paid 
invariably from special appropriations applica- 
ble to each object, or out of the usual annual 
appropriation of $30,000 for military surveys, 
which was withheld this year. Owing to this 
cause the following surveys have been omitted: 
That of the Tennessee river from its mouth to 
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the highest point of steamboat navigation; 


bor; that from the harbor of Norfolk, Virginia, to 


Charleston, South Carolina, in reference to inland | 
steamboat navigation. Partial appropriations were | 
made for a survey of the Des Moines and lowa | 
rivers, and it is intended to commence the work | 
early in the spring. These appsepeanene are, || 

I would respect- | 
fully suggest that they be, in all such cases, based || 
upon estimates furnished by this Department. | 
Great delay and expense would be avoided by this | 
procedure, for it not unfrequently happens that | 


however, quite inadequate, anc 


the appropriation is exhausted, just as the men 
and materials are collected on the spot to proceed 


to work, and the former have to be discharged for | 


want of funds to continue them inthe service. | 
It is deemed very important that the annual ap- 
broperanigo for military surveys should be made. 


and resources of our country; and it is essential to 


boundaries, the course of rivers, the size and 
form and obstacles to navigation of the lakes, and 


the direction and height of the mountains, should | 
be accurately determined and delineated. Much has || 
been done during the last two years towards the | 
attainment of this important branch of knowledge; | 
at least one hundred points of latitude and eighty of || 


longitude have been accurately established, and 


the whole country west of the Mississippi and | 


north of the Missouri, has been surveyed and de- 
lineated. The military reconnoissances made in 
Florida have enabled the Department to present a 
tolerably accurate map of the interior of that Ter- 
ritory, which has been engraved by order of Con- 

ress. An accurate map was made of the country 
ately occupied by the Cherokees, when it was 
supposed that it might become the theater of mili- 
tary operations; and there exist in the Topograph- 
ical Bureau all the materials collected by its officers 
in the military and other surveys ordered by Con- 
gress. I earnestly recommend, therefore, that the 
usual annual appropriations for the military and 
other surveys be continued, in order that these 
useful operations may be proceeded with, and 


may be made of the lnkes. 

The singular and important discrepancies which 
have been brought to my notice in existing charts 
of Delaware bay would seem to call for immediate 
attention to that important estuary. Its survey 


the coast, now being made under Mr. Hassler. 
But it would probably facilitate his operations, 
and the sooner give to commerce the advantages 
of a correct chart of this bay, if it were immedi- 


There being an officer of the corps of topograph- 


ical engineers already on duty in that quarter, with | 


a proper understanding between the Topograph- 
ical Bureau and Mr. Hassler, the work might be 


done the earlier under the former, and with all | 
requisite connection, with the great and highly | 


interesting operations of the latter. 

I would recommend, likewise, that a survey be 
made of the country between the Neenah or Fox 
and the Wisconsin rivers, with a view of estab- 
lishing a water communication from Lake Michi- 

an to the Mississippi river, which would be in 

e highest degree important to this Department in 
time of war, and useful for the transportation of 
eupplies in time of peace. 

he report of the Surgeon General shows the 
extent of usefulness and the greatefficiency of the 
department under his immediate superintendence. 
The severe examination to which applicants for 
admission to the medical staff of the army are 
subjected has secured the services of men of a high 
order of talents and attainments, while the method 


introduced into the administration of all its oper- || 


ations has produced great economy as well as 


activity and fidelity in the discharge of the duties || 
The great extent || 


of this branch of the service. 
to which these duties have lately been enlarged, 
by the increase of the army and its operations in 
the field, the employment of militia, and the 
augmentation of the number of permanent posts, 
renders it necessary that an additional clerk should 


be employed in the office of the Surgeon General, | 


of || 
Elizabeth river, from the outlet of the Dismal | 
Swamp canal to Sewall’s Point; of Annapolis har- | 


'teen hundred and sixty-one deaths durin 


| muneration. 
may be considered as belonging to the survey of || 
| that an act would be passed for their relief. 
| this is not done, this Department will find it utterly 
| impracticable any longer to execute the pension 
| laws. 

ately attended to under a special appropriation. || 


Secretary of War. 


Report of the 


in order to aid in the settlement of its accounts; 
and I respectfully recommend that the addition be 
made. 

The quartermaster’s department, and that of 
the commissary of subsistence, have been in- 
creased agreeably to the act of Congress, and the 
duties of both these branches of the public ser- 
vice have been discharged with intelligence and 
activity. 

The duties of the paymaster’s department have 
been discharged with singular fidelity; and, in jus- 
tice to the officers engaged in their performance, | 
beg leave to suggest the propriety and usefulness 
of creating an intervening grade between the pay- 


master general and the paymasters: that of assist- 


ant paymaster general, with the pay and emolu- 
ments of a lieutenant colonel. The good of this 


| valuable branch of the public service would be 
|| much promoted by such a measure. 
|| was struck out of the bill for the increase and 
e are still lamentably ignorant of the geography || 


A provision 


organization of the army, for giving a small per- 


| centage on disbursements to officers engaged in 
its defense, as well as to its improvement, that the || 


paying the militia. The peculiar and embarrassing 
nature of this service, which occasions unavoid- 


able losses, would seem to render such a provision 


just and proper. 

It will be seen by the report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, that the number of persons on the 
pension rolls amounts to forty-one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy; that there have been four- 
the 
year ending the 30th of September last, and the 
addition to the pension rolls in the same year, has 
been two thousand three handred and fifty-four. 
The addition to the list of widows? pensions will 
increase the expenditure about $1,372,000; and, to 
meet payments now due, the sum of $245,000 will 


| be immediately required, as no appropriation has 


yet been made for paying the pensions granted by 
the act of July 7, 1838. Arrears are, therefore, 
due all such pensioners as have been entered on 
the rolls under thisact. These arrears will be due 
on the 3lst of December next, and justice to the 
claimants requires that an early appropriation 


should be made for their payment. 


I respectfully recommend that the early atten- 


| tion of Congress shouldsbe called to the compen- 
especially that complete hydrographical surveys | 


sation to be granted to pension agents for dis- 


| charging the duties of their office. The perform- 
/ ance of these duties is attended with labor and 


expense and very considerable responsibility, and 
it is unjust to exact it from any one without re- 
The agents have been induced to 
continue to pay the pensioners in the ect ey 

f 


Connected with this subject is the inconvenience 


| which has been experienced in carrying into effect 


the provisions of the law passed at the last session 


| providing that the amounts of pensions unclaimed 


for a certain period after becoming due and pay- 
able, shall be paid only at the Treasury. The 
operation of this law has proved very harassing 


| to the accounting officers charged with the duty it 
| enjoins, and very inconvenient to the pensioner. 
|The period of eight months fixed by it for the 


unclaimed pension funds to be returned to the 
Treasury and to be claimed here and drawn out 
through the Pension Office and that of the Third 
Auditor, is too short. Small pensioners living a 


_ distance from the agency were in the habit of going 


there not oftener than once a year, whereas they 


' are now obliged to gothere more frequently, to their 
| great inconvenience, or to employ an agent to re- 


ceive their pensions either at the nearest agency or 


_at Washington. The great burden thrown upon 
| the office of the Third Auditor, by that law, will 
| be better understood by the letter of that officer, 


herewith submitted. 

I beg leave again to call your attention to the 
subject of frauds and impositions practiced both 
upon the Government and the ignorant and un- 
wary pensioners, whereby the benevolent inten- 


| tions of Congress towards the veterans of the Rev- 
olution and the sufferers by the late war, are 


frustrated by unprincipled and designing men. 


| The law passed July 7, 1838, will occasion an ex- 


penditure of about $1,500,000 in the year 1839, 
and it is to be feared that not more than one half 


. 
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of that sum will reach the objects whose distresses 
it was intended to relieve; the rest will, too prob. 
_ ably, be swallowed by usurious agents, or wrested 
| from the Department by fraudulent applications, 
These practices ought to be checked by a law im. 
osing a severe penalty upon persons who are 
ound guilty of them. 
Independent of the removal of the Cherokees 
the operations of the Indian department within 
the last year have been extensive and important, 
The entire Creek nation, with the exception of g 
small number of fugitives among the Cherokees 
and Seminoles, has emigrated | formed perma. 
nent settlements beyond the Missouri river. Of 
the Chickasaws, not more than two hundred re. 
main east of the Mississippi. It is estimated that 
about three thousand Choctaws still live in their 
old country, and they will aisha continue there 
until the titles set up by them to reserves under 
the treaty of 1830, are satisfactorily adjusted. B 
the interposition of the authorities of the State of 
Indiana, nearly all the Pottawatomies residin 
within its limits have recently been removed. The 
emigration of the Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pot. 
tawatomies in Illinois, has progressed slowly; 
nearly fifteen hundred yet remain there. A small 
band of Appalachicolas has been removed. About 
four hundred Seminoles emigrated in 1836, and 
fifteen hundred in 1837 and 1838; the military 
movements for the removal of the residue still con- 
tinue to be vigorously prosecuted, as has already 
been explained. At the close of the present season, 
there will be, in the States and Territories, about 
twenty-two thousand Indians, who, it is desir- 
able, should be removed as early as practicable to 
the West. They are the New York Indians, the 
W yandots in Ohio, the Miamies in Indiana, the 
Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies in I[/li- 
nois; the Winnebagoes and Menomonees in Wis- 
consin; the Ottawas and Chippewas in Michigan; 
and the Seminoles in Florida. In compliance with 
the resolution of the Senate, conditionally ratify- 
ing the treaty with the New York Indians, that 
instrument and the amendments to it have been 
submitted to them for their assent, and that of all 
the bands except the Senecas has been obtained; 
and it is believed that these will not withhold their 
assent eventually. There is reason to believe that 
a treaty of cession and removal may soon be effect- 
ed with the Miamies, which will relieve the State 
of Indiana from the incumbrance of its Indian pop- 
ulation. An exploring party of Winnebagoes has 
been authorized to visit the region beyond the 
Missouri, and but little doubt is entertained that 
they will there find a tract of country suited to 
their habits and wants. Similar parties of Otta- 
was and Chippewas, and of the Chippewas of Sagi- 
naw, have examined the same section of country, 
and found locations with which they believe their 
people will be satisfied. There are conflicting par- 
ties among the Wyandots, which render the com- 
pletion of anything more than an arrangement for 
partial removal improbable at present. The in- 
formation received from the Menomonees holds 
out the prospect that a treaty might be made with 
them for the relinquishment of their possessions 
in Wisconsin, should Congress authorize the 
measure. 

Commissioners have been appointed to examine 
claims, for the payment of which provision was 
made in the treaties with the Miamies, Chippe- 
was, the Sioux, the Sacs and Foxes, and the 
Winnebagoes, ratified at the last session, and in- 
structions issued for the execution of other stipu- 
lations in them. The commissioners intrusted 
with the duties of carrying into effect the treaty 
with the Cherokees, of 1835, have steadily pur- 
sued their labors. It is supposed that all the 
claims, except those for reservations, have been 
investigated. More than one million of dollars 
have been paid to them and their creditors in the 
ceded country, and upwards of one million have 
been remitted to be paid to them, on their arrival 
west, on account of claims allowed in their favor. 
In conformity with the treaty, a patent has been 
issued, and will be shortly transmitted to them, 
for the thirteen million six hundred thousand acres 
set apart for them, and they will have individual 
and national wealth sufficient to insure their pros- 
perity. The commissioners who were selected to 
examine claims to reserves under the fourteenth 
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article of the treaty with the Choctaws of 1830, | 
had made considerable progress, when their ap- 





mending such a draft of militia as was proposed 
to aid the regular force on that frontier. 


The 
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ointments were terminated by the expiration of ||Indians within the territory of the United Statef 
the law on the first of August last. The final || have been warned that they will not be permitted 
adjustment of these claims is important to the in- || to take part in any contest between Mexico and 
habitants of the State of Mississippi, and to the | Texas, or to pass into the territory of the latter 
Indians who remain among them; to the former } with hostile intent; and that the amount of their 
asa measure essential to the settlement of land || annuities will be stopped if they disobey this 
titles, and to the latter as conducive to their re- || order, without prejudice to other measures which 





moval and union with their countrymen, who are | 
making rapid advances in wealth and improve- | 


will be taken to enforce its observance. 
Upon the first receipt of the intelligence of the 


ment. It is, therefore, respectfully recommended || appearance of the small-pox among the tribes 


that the commission be renewed at an early day. || 


on the Missouri river, supplies of money and of 


The stipulations in the treaty with the Chicka- || vaccine matter were liberally furnished, the em- 


saws, which were to be executed east of the Mis- 
sissippi, have been nearly fulfilled. About two 
hundred reserves are yet to be located, and of | 


ployment of physicians was authorized, and 


|| instructions given for the immediate and thorough 


vaccination of the Indians. The reports, thus 


those located, about two hundred to be sold. It | far, do not show satisfactorily to what extent this 


js estimated that the proceeds of future sales 
will be sufficient to pay their debts, and to defray | 
the expense of their removal and subsistence. || 
They will then have a national fund of $2,000,000, | 
yielding them an annual income of one $100,000, 
asum adequate to all their possible wants. 

Of the emigrated tribes, all the accounts that || 
have been received are encouraging. The re-| 
cently emigrated Creeks have formed agricultural | 


| 
i} 
| 
} 


duty has been performed. 

The subject of our Indian affairs, confessedly 
the most difficult and complicated under the su- 
pervision of the Department, being the last year 


entirely new to me, | forbore to suggest any 
|| changes in their management; but subsequent 


experience and reflection have convinced me that 
the present system is defective, and that the evils 


which spring from it will not be remedied by the 
| measures heretofore recommended, nor by the bill 
| which, at the last session of Congress, received 
the sanction of one branch of the Legislature. It 
is unnecessary, however, to discuss the defects 
or merits of this bill, because the preliminary 


and trading establishments, and found in the com- 

fort around them, and the prospect of individual 

wealth before them, the strongest inducement to | 
cultivate friendly relations with their brethren, | 
with other tribes, and with the United States. | 
The council convened by the Cherokees had no || condition to its being carried into execution—the 
object unfriendly to our people or Government. | previous consent of the tribes—cannot be com- 
This belief originated from a misapprehension of | plied with. The Choctaws and Cherokees have 
the condition »nd temper of those Indians, Itis | expressed their unwillingness to enter into the 
not probable that those who emigrated many years | confederation, or to adopt the form of govern- 
since, and from whom the call of the council pro- || ment the bill proposes. If even the most insig- 
ceeded, would jeopard their whole property, the || nificant changes in the settled forms of govern- 
farms, the stock, and merchandise they possess, || ment require to be considered with great care, how 
and the large annuities they receive from the Uni- || much more cautious ought we to be in any at- 
ted States, for the gratification of commencing 4 || tempts to introduce those forms among a people 
war which they could not be ignorant must term- | who have hitherto lived with scarcely any knowl- 
inate in their utter destruction. It appears from | edge of them. 1 would recommend, as the first 
subsequent information that the Cherokees hold | 
an annual council for the purpose of legislation, | adopt asystem of self-government adapted to their 
and that, in order to revive an ancient association 
of the tribes, formed for the preservation of peace | as little interference on our part as possible ; and 
among themselves, they invited, in 1837, the that their chiefs be invited to attend an annual 
Creeks, Senecas, and others, to meet them; and | council, at which the agents of the Government 
in 1838 renewed their invitations, and extended | and the commanding officer of the nearest station 
them to more distant nations. They applied, in should be present. 
some instances, to the United States officers to | ment would exercise a salutary influence over 
write letters of invitation, and their request was 
complied with; and where the wampum was sent, || heal their differences with each other. 
that symbol contained no red beads or other 


|to me, likewise, that the Indian agents should 
war-liketokens. Notwithstanding, however, the 


not be attached to any one tribe, as experience 


peaceful appearances which characterized these || proves that they become so identified with those | 


preliminaries, some of the more northern tribes 
suspected the object of the council to be hostile to 
the whites, and refused to attend; the same opin- | 
ion might naturally have been entertained by the 
officers of Government at distant posts, but it 


| whose peculiar interests are confided to their care, 
| that they imbibe their prejudices and espouse 
| their quarrels. It ought to be in the power of 


| to time, and by assembling them once a year in 


would have been imprudent to have acted upon || general council with the chiefs of all the tribes, | 


such suspicions. To preserve our influence over | they will understand and seek to promote the 
the Indians we must abstain from all unnecessary | general interesis of the red men. 

interference in their local affairs. To disturb their i I would recommend that the system hitherto 
councils, or to attempt to overawe their proceed- || pursued {or the education of the Indians, by which 
ings by an armed force, might excite unfriendly 
feelings, and tend to produce the very evil the 
Government is so anxious to avoid. Nor could 
such an interposition have led to the discovery of | 
the designs of the council. If the views of that | 
body had been hostile, and the occasion of the 


to his home in the western wilds. 


representatives of so many tribes being assembled | none but the most simple accounts kept; such.as | 


| step, that the tribes should be encouraged to | 


| wants and condition, with which there should be | 


In this manner the Govern- | 


| them, become acquainted with their wants, and | 
lt appears | 


| Government to change their residence from time | 


'| alone their civilization can be effected, be changed. | 
| At present the Indian youth receives an education | 
‘| which is altogether useless to him when he returns | 
He can read, | 
| write, and cipher, and in his native village there | 
are no books to read, no writings required, and | 
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teach them by his example the vast advantages to 
be derived from knowledge, and induce them to 
become a civilized community. 

The important interests involved in the proper 
administration of Indian affairs, and the great dis- 
tance of the theater of their management from the 
supervisory power at Washington, require, in my 
opinion, that there should be attached to the office 
of the commissioner an inspector charged to visit, 
from time to time, the stations of the disbursing 
officers and Indian agents; inspect their books, 
examine into their proceedings, view the condition 
of the different trives, and furnish such a report 
as will enable the Department to correct abuses, 
to understand and provide for the wants of the 
Indians, and, generally, to extend over the whole 
matter a more complete supervision than has here- 

. tofore been found practicable. By such means, 
in conjunction with a more liberal policy towards 
the interpreters, who exercise great influence over 
the Indians; by a proper attention to the chiefs, 
through whom alone the people can be approached, 
and who ought, by every fair means, to be con- 
ciliated and attached to the United States; and by 
the codperation of the traders, whom I have always 
found ready to lend their aid to the Government, 
reasonable hopes may be entertained of extendin 
the blessings and advantages of Christianity oo 
civilization to the Indian race, 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. R. POINSETT. 
To the Presiwent or tHe Unirep Srares. 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 





Navy Department, 
November 30, 1838. 

Sir: In the performance of a duty annuall 
devolving on this Department, I submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

The squadron employed in the Mediterranean 
during the past year, under Commodore Jesse D. 
Elliott, consisted of two frigates, a sloop of war, 
and aschooner. These vessels, with the excep- 
tion of the sloop of war, having returned home 
either for repairs, or in consequence of the terma 
of service of their crews having expired, will be 
replaced by a ship of the line, a frigate of equal 
force, and a dispatch brig or schooner. 

The whole will be under the orders of Commo- 
dore Isaac Hull. 

Although some of the causes which originally 
| dictated the policy of employing a portion of our 
navy in the Mediterranean have, in a great meas- 
ure, ceased, still itis believed that as a school of 
| discipline under experienced officers, as a means 
| of exhibiting a portion of our naval force in con- 
| tactand comparison with that of the principal 
| maritime States of Europe, and for the purpose of 
| affording countenance and protection to our com- 
| merce, a perseverance in this policy will equally 

contribute to the good of the serviceand the honor 
of the United States. 

The squadron now in the Pacific, under Com- 
| modore Henry E. Ballard, comprises one ship of 
the line, two sloops of war, and two schooners. 

These last requiring extensive repairs have been 
| ordered home the ensuing spring, or as soon after 
as the public interest will admit; and the ship of 
the line may also be expected to return about the 
same time, as the terms of service of most of her 
crew will then be about expiring. 

The unsettled and precarious relations subsist- 
ing between theSouth American States bordering 
on the Pacific, in my opinion, render it essential 


' 


| 


had been deemed a fitting one to consult on war- | 
like measures, those consultations would have | 
been secret, and the presence of our troops would | 
have only led them to conceal their design still | 
more deeply. * 

Since chia event the Department has again been | 





called upon by the commanding general of the | 
western division of the army to furnish additional | 
troops to guard the southwestern frontier from | 
apprehended attacks from the Indians inhabiting 
exas, circumstances having led to the belief 
that these Indians had been excited by the Mex- 
Iean ee to om ae —_ call 
increased the vigilance e Department, and in- 
quiries were instituted which did not elicit any 
information that would have justified me in recom- 


are reckoned on the fingers and notched ona stick, | to the protection of our commerce, that at leastan 
He has acquired no knowledge which can be use- | equal force should be maintained in that quarter. 
fully applied for his own benefit or for that of his | Accordingly, measures will be taken to replace 
people; and he has forgotten how totrap and hunt. | the vessels ordered home by others not less effi- 
Asa matter of course, then, he and his acquisi- | cient for that service. . 

tions are despised, and the half-educated savage | The force ee on the coast of Brazil, under 
too often becomes a profligate and drunken vaga- | Commodore John B. Nicolson, consists of one 
bond. The remedy for this evil appears to me to | razee, one sloop of war, and one brig. No cha 
be the introduction of manual-laborschools, where | is at present contemplated. The present force is 
the Indian, at the same time that he receives the | deemed adequate to the protection of our com- 
rudiments of education and is taught the Christian | merce in that quarter, and it is believed that no 
faith, will acquire some knowledge of farming and || reduction would be consistent with the attainment 
of the useful arts, which will secure to him the | of that object. 

admiration and gratitude of his countrymen on| At the date of the last report of the Secretary 
his return among them, and enable him, not only | of the Navy, the squadron Fela on the West 
to render them the most essential services, but to || India station and in the Gulf of Mexico, under 
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Commodore Alexander J. Dallas, consisted of 
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eport of the Secretary of the Navy. 


| the net, of Congress of March 3, 1837, has been | 


[December, 
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| of a very few years large appropriations will be 
one frigate, five sloops of war, and one small ves- | completed by Lieutenant Wilkes, a copy of whose 


| required to redeem the faith of Congress pledged 


sel. ‘The frigate and one of the sloops having | Peport will be communicated to Congress early in || for its support. 


recently returned to Boston for repairs, it is con- 
templated to send another frigate, and to increase 
the number of sloops of war on that station to 
seven, The force will then be composed of one 
frigate, seven sloops of war, and one small vessel. 


As the blockade of the Mexican ports by the 1 m 


French squadron continues to be strictly enforced, 


| the approaching session. Thesurveys of the har- 
| bors of Beaufort and Wilmington, North Carolina, 
| provided for by the same act, will be commenced 
| forthwith by Lieutenant Glynn, of the Navy; and 
| it isexpected will becompleted in time to be com- 


The delay in carrying this act into execution 


and as indications of a revolutionary spirit have | has arisen from a want of proper vessels for that 


lately been exhibited at Tampico, it is believed 
that, under existing circumstances, as well as in 
view of future contingencies, no reduction of the 
proposed furce can be prudently made. 

A frigate and sloop of war, which, as stated in 
the last anfual report of the Secretary of the 


Navy, were then preparing for a cruise in the | 


Indian seas, under Commodore George C. Read, 
sailed from Norfolk on the 6th of May last. By 
the latest advices from Commodore Read, dated 
the 28th of July, he had reached Rio de Janeiro, 
from whence he was to depart the next day. 
Having reason to believe it would conduce to the 
protection and safety of our citizens and commerce 
in those remote regions, I have directed these ves- 
sels to visit the Sandwich and Society Islands on 
their way home. 


That the officers employed on these various | 


services have performed their duties with equal 
activity, vigilance, and prudence, is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fact, that notwithstanding the 
wars and revolutions which still agitate so great 
a portion of the South American States bordering 
on the Pacific, and the long protracted blockade 
of the ports of Mexico and of Buenos Ayres, the 

ersons and property of citizens of the United 
Beaten have, in no case which has come to the 
knowledge of this Department, sustained outrage 
or wrong; while, on the other hand, nothing has 
occurred throughout the whole of our intercourse 
or interposition to disturb the relations of peace 
between us and the parties in collision with each 
other. 

The exploring expedition, on the resignation of 
Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, in conse- 


quence of ill health, was placed under the com- |) 
mand of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, with some |! 


modification of force, and finally sailed from Nor- 
folk on the 19th of August. 
the sloops of war Vincennes and Peacock, the 
store-ship Relief, the brig Porpoise, and the pilot- 
boat schooners Seagull and Fiying Fish. 


of these vessels at Madeira, with the exception of 
the Relief, which vessel was ordered by him to 
proceed direct for Rio de Janeiro. It will ap- 


pear from the estimates for 1839, that the annual || 


expense of the expedition under its present organ- 


ization will be very considerably less than that || 


ce for it as originally contemplated. 


number of scientific gentlemen who had ac- || 


cepted appointments in the expedition under an 
impressjon that their services would be required, 
and their emoluments continued during the period 


anticipated for the completion of its objects, were | 


not included in this new arrangement. ‘They have 
asked to be remunerated for their sacrifices and 


disappointments, and I now submit the propriety | 
as well as justice of their claims. 
The act of Congress approved 22d December, | 


1837, authorized the President of the United States | 


to employ the public vessels in cruising along the | 
Atlantic coast during the winter season, for the || 


purpose of affording relief to merchantmen in dis- || 
tress. Under this law the sloop of war Erie, the |; 
brigs Pioneer and Consort, the schooner Active, 
and the steamship Fulton, were occasionally em- 
ployed with hepeholal results. Owing to the want | 
of proper vessels at the disposal of this Depart- | 
ment afier supplying the necessities of foreign sta- || 


| 


‘ available for this service. ] 


To aid in making the general survey of the | 
coast of the United States, Lieutenants Gedney || 
and Blake, with other naval officers, were, on the || 
application of the Secretary of the Treasury, placed || 
under his directions, and such other assistance af- | 
forded as circumstances permitted. 

The survey of the southern coast, from Tybee || 
bar to Hunting Island, May river, as directed by | 


It now consists of | 


Letters || 
from Lieutenant Wilkes announce thesafe arrival | 


service, which will now be performed in a steam 
| vessel loaned by the War Department. The at- 
‘| tention of Lieutenant Glynn will also be directed 
| toan examination of the coast between the mouths 
of the Mississippi and Sabine rivers, as directed 
| by the act of 7th July, 1838. 
Under the provisions of the act of Congress of 
| the 28th June last, and the supplementary act of 
| the 9th July following, authorizing the appoint- 
| ment of three competent persons to test the various 
inventions which might be presented to their 
|| notice, for the improvement and safety of steam- 
'| boilers, a board has been designated by the Presi- 
| dent to make the requisite examinations and ex- 
|| periments, and itis presumed will report the results 


| at the opening of the ensuing session of Congress. | 
| In conformity with the provisions of the act of | 


7th July, 1838, making appropriations for light- 
| houses, light-boats, beacon-lights, and buoys, the 
| coasts of the Atlantic and of the great lakes were 
|| divided into eight districts, and an officer of the 
| Navy appointed to each, with orders to report to 
| the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of 
| carrying out the views of Congress, under his 
| directions. 

| The instructions of the President for establish- 


| ing lines of dispatch vessels, to run during the | 


continuance of the blockade of the Mexican ports, 


_by a French squadron, between New York and | 


Vera Cruz, and New Orleans and Tampico, at 


stated and regular periods, have been carried into | 
The United States brig Consort, Lieuten- | 
||} ant William H. Gardner, sailed from New York || 
|| the lstof November, and the revenue cutter Wood- | 


| effect. 


bury, loaned by the Treasury Department, it is 
presumed is now on her way to Tampico, under 


|| the Navy. This arrangement it is believed will 

be highly beneficial to the commercial community, 
_ by affording not only the means of communica- 
_ tion, but of transporiing their funds to the United 
States. 


The state of the Navy pension fund is as fol- 

| lows: 

| The number of invalid pensioners is 440. 

|The annual sum required to pay 

them 18. .cccccccccececccscces 

|| The number of widow pénsioners is 

|| _ 302. 

|The annual sum required to pay 

| them is. .cccescccccreccscceces 

| The number of minor children pen- 
sioners is 105. 

|The annual sum required to pay 

them 18, .cccescccecscccccceses 


$33,496 23 


| Whole number of pensioners is 847, 
and the whole annual amount re- 
quired to pay them is.....ese.e0- 


|The amount of stocks owned by the 
Navy pension fund on the 34 of 
March, 1837, was. .....+00+++ $1,115,329 53 | 
Do. do. on the lst of Oct., 1838.. 


724,497 28 


which was sold, and the proceeds of the sale, | 


Aes sick) o 0'0 56s c bbin a ce teen 


the command of Lieutenant John S. Nicholas, of || 


PRIVATEER PENSION FUND. 


The number of privateer pensioners is thirty. 
six. The annval amount required to pay them is 


|| $2,862. No payments were made to these pen. 
unicated to Congress previous to its adjournment, || !oners during the past year, as the privateer pen. 


| sidn fund had been exhausted. 

| This fund, it will be perceived, failed in 1836, 
and, consequently, no payments have been made 
sincethat time. The subject was brought to the 
notice of the President in former reports from this 
Department; and I have only to add, that as, in 

|| conformity with the law establishing and appro. 
priating this fund, the certificates of pensions were 

|| granted during life, it would appear that the nation 

|| stands pledged to furnish the means of fulfilling the 
obligation. 

NAVY HOSPITAL FUND. 


The balance in the Treasury to the credit of this 
fund on the Ist of Oct., 1837, was .. .$94,202 36 
Receipts to the Ist of October, 1838... 31,242 92 


$125,445 2 
Expenditures to Ist of October, 1838. 1,975 0) 


ie ae 


Balance.....seresecereseseeseeees sGl23,470 B 


—_——_.. 
— 


The construction of a dry-dock at some point 
in the harbor of New York, has been heretofore 
repeatedly recommended by this Department, and 
is every year becoming more necessary to the pur- 
poses of the Navy. hatever diversity of opin- 
ion May exist as to the most eligible site, all seem 
|| to unite in favor of the object. The two docks at 
Norfolk and Boston are entirely insufficient to 
|| meet the requirements of the service; delays in 
repairing ships, at all times injurious, and in time 
of war dangerous to the interests and safety of the 
country, frequently occur in consequence of their 
being no vacant dock to receive them; and at this 
| moment two line-of-battle ships are lying at New 
York in a decayed and rapidly decaying state, 
|| which can neither be repaired where they are, nor 
'| removed elsewhere for that purpose without great 
| risk and expense. 
|| The subject of a naval academy has also been 
|| more than once presented for consideration. Such 
‘| an institution is earnestly desired by the officers 
|| of the Navy, and it is believed would greatly con- 
duce to the benefit of the service generally. The 
propriety of affording young midshipmen the 
means and opportunity for the acquisition of that 
| knowledge and those sciences which are either 
| absolutely necessary, or highly useful to their 
|| profession, would seem to have been recognized 
| by.Congress in the liberal provision for teachers 
| and professors of mathematics, on board our ships 
| of war and at the principal navy-yards. Those, 

however, who have had the best opportunities for 
observing the practical operation of this system, 
| are of opinion that it does not answer the purposes 
| for which it was intended, and that other and more 
effectual means are required. A naval academy 
which should combine the acquisition of those 
|| sciences, and that knowledge without which pro: 
| fessional duties cannot be performed to the public 
satisfaction, with that practical experience which 
| is, if possible, still more indispensable, would, in 
|| my opinion, add little to the expense of the pres- 
| ent defective system, and be followed by benefits 











390,832 25 | 


which would far more than repay the cost of such 
an establishment. 3 

The attention of the President and Congress 18 
also solicited to that part of the estimates of the 
Board of Navy Commissioners which contem- 
plates the building of five brigs or schooners, the 


with the interest and dividend of the capital, were | frames of which have been collected under the 
applied to the payment of pensions and arrears of | law for the gradual improvement of the Navy; and 
tions, the steamship Fulton is the only one now || pensions. Of the balance of stock, $390,832 25, || which are required for dispatch vessels, surveys; 


owned by the fand Ist of October, 1838, the nom- 
inal amount of $97,469 16 has been directed to be 
sold to meet payments on the Ist of <niaery 
1839, so that the actual capital of the fund for the 
year 1839 will be only $293,363 09. ‘ 

it will thus be seen that under the operation of | 


| 


successive pension laws, each widening and ex- 
tending the stream of public munificence, this fund 
is rapidly decreasing, insomuch that in the course 


| 
| 


} 


and other purposes. 

Itis presumed that no arguments are necessary 
to enforce the propriety of retaining a sufficient 
number of ships in commission to afford active sea 


|| service to the officers of the Navy. Such service 


is manifestly essential to discipline, to experience, 
and to those habits of hardihood without which no 
officer can adequately fulfill hisduty. The same 


practical experience necessary to eminence in avy 
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other profession is most emphatically so in thatofa | 


seaman; the self-possession and skill required to | 


will assuredly 


his incapacity is not less dishonorable to himself 
than injurious to her. Unless, however, hiscoun- 


meet theexposures and dangersincidenttoasea life, || retrenchments and suspensions of service have 
poth in peace and in war, can only be acquired on || been made to the amount of $359,641 per annum. 
the seas; the same consequences which resultfrom Great care has been taken to make them in service 
idleness and negiots in all other conditions of life, || which was of the least value to the community. 
ollow in this; and charged, as the | 

officer is, with protecting the property, as well as | General, herewith transmitted, furnishes interest- 
defending the rights and honor of his country, || ing details as to the mail service. 


was 12,519, being an increase of 752 during the 
try affords him opportunities of acquiring this || preceding year. 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


7 





SENATE & Ho. or Reps. 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


the'world may be challenged for any similar estab- 
lishment, embracing so much intelligence, activity, 
and energy, and yielding to millions of mankind 
so much unqualified good. The chief obstructions 
which it has recently encountered in its career of 
|| usefulness, have arisen from the deficiencies and 
unreasonable demands of corporate bodies which 
it had employed, or deemed it useful to employ, 
| in the public service. 
In managingits funds through the public agents, 
who are under bonds for their security, and re- 
movable at will, and in dealing with the individual 


To avoid danger of embarrassment from the 
recent check on the revenue of the Department, 
The report of the First Assistant Postmaster 


On the Ist July last the number of post offices 


The number established was 


professional experience by often calling him into | 1,104, and the number discontinued 352. During 
active service, it would be unjust to complain of || the same year, the appointments of postmasters 
his inability to perform these high duties, and it | were 2,068. 
is only when he declines these opportunities that || The numberof post offices on this day is 12,553. 
he can be fairly charged with being ignorant of || Thenumber of contractors in service during the 
what he has never been permitted to learn. last year was about 1,947. Of this number, 592 
Experience has also demonstrated that it isonly || have been fined or had deductions made from their 
by frequency of active service at sea, that the |) 


otherwise unavoidable consequences of a long | The aggregate amount of fines and deductions, 


ay, on account of delinquencies and omissions. | 


freemen of the States and of the United States in 


compefftion with each other, it finds all its opera- 
|, tions easy, safe, and prosperous. 


At their last session, Congress enacted ‘* that 
each and every railroad within the limits of the 
United States which now is, or hereafter may be 
made and completed, shall be a post route, and 
the Postmaster General shall cause the mail to 
be transported thereon, provided he can have it 


eace can, in any degree, be arrested. All other 
expedients will be found either entirely useless, or 
only partially operative; and I abstain from sug- 


| 
' 
} 


gesting any material alterations in the system of || 


the service, not only for that reason, but because | 
my limited experience in this Department has not 
given me sufficient confidence in my own opinions, 
or, perhaps, entitled them to the consideration of | 
others. 

There are other strong aud imposing reasons | 
for keeping up the present naval establishment of | 
the United States in full vigor and activity. 

The unremitting attention which, since the late | 
war with England, and the secrets it disclosed, 
has been paid by the maritime powers of Europe 
to the improvement and perfection of their ships 
of war and of naval discipline, calls for awakened 


vigilance on our part. The position of the United || 





States, remote as it is from the scene of European | 
rivalry, affords no immunity from its conse- | 
quences, Commerce makes neighbors of all na- | 
tions, and the conflicts of interest or ambition 
between any two can scarcely fail of involving 
many others. 
cies, an adéquate naval force, keeping pace with | 
the commerce and resources of the country, well | 
manned, and, above all, well disciplined, is our | 
most effectual security. It is equally récom- 
mended by its comprehensive sphere of action; 
the facility with which it can be directed to dis- 
tant and various points, and by its freedom from 
almost all those objections which a wise people 
so justly cherish towards great military establish- 
ments. In addition to these considerations, it 
comes recommended to the people of the United 
States as the best guardian of their flag, wherever | 
it is carried by their enterprise, as well as by | 
having so largely contributed to that fund of 
national reputation, which being a common pos- 
session, constitutes one of the strongest bonds of 
our Union. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. K. PAULDING,. 

To the Present or the Uniren Srares. 





| 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


Post Orrice DeparTMENT, 
December 3, 1838. 

Sir: The post routes of the United States in 
operation on the lst day of July last were, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, 134,818 miles in 
extent. The rate of annual transportation on | 
that day was about 34,580,202 miles, and its cost 
$3,131,308, viz: 

Miles. Cost. 


By horse and sulky.......11,573,918 | $831,928 
By stage and coach.......20,593,192 1,889,792 
By steamboat and railroad. 2,413,092 . 410,488 


34,580 202 $3,131,308 


This is exclusive.of transportation by steam- 
boats and other vessels, under the 5th and 6th 
sections of the act of 1825, which costs. about 
$16,000 more. 

The lettings of the present year have been ata 
considerable adyanice on former prices, except 
those of the express mails, which have been at a 
saving of about twenty-nine per cent. 











j 
at 
1] 

} 
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Against such imminent contingen- || 


|| excluding remissions, was $67,128 54. 





j 





| Excess of revenue...ccesscecsees 


done on reasonable terms, and not paying more 

than twenty-five per centum over and above 

what similar transportation would cost in post 
coaches.” 

To avoid further trouble with the railroad com- 
panies on the main mail lines, it was determined 
to pay them, upon renewal of existing contracts, 
the highest price which this law would admit. 

| But there was difficulty in fixing on that price, 

| dn the first place, it was to be ascertained what 
Congress meant by the phrase ‘* similar transpor 

The engagements and liabilities of the | tation,’ and, in the next place, what that transpor- 
Department for the same year were 4,680,068 || tation would cost in post coaches. It was obvions 

|| that they could not mean a transportation equal in 
speed; for that would be impossible. ‘They could 


: not mean the same transportation, or the transpor- 
The surplus on hand has prevented embarrass- || tion of the same mail upon the same route; for in 
ment from this excess of liabilities. 


|| that case the word same would have been used 
Compared with the preceding year, the revenue || instead of the word “ similar.”” It seemed proba 
has increased about four per cent. This is an | ble that they had reference to the ordinary post 
unexpected and most gratifying result. | coach transportation in the same section of coun- 
The cash on hand on the Ist instant, was as_ try, and to the points of similarity between that 
follows: |; and railroad transportation, intending the addi- 
In banks, available, or expected to be so after the || tional twenty-five per cent. as compensation for 
Ist January neXt... ....+00+ee00+ -§84,220 O1 | the increased speed. This construction would have 
In draft offices and due from the Canada || given the railroad companies as liberal a compen- 
POSt OFFICE... cece ceccececsceceessned O48 74 | sation as they had a right to expect, inasmuch as 
it would have materially increased the cost of mail 
transportation, while, in respect to passengers, 
produce, and merchandise, the cost is every where 
cheapened by them. 


The revenue of the Department for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1837, was.......- $4,100,605 43 

The accruing expenditures were 
MROU. tc .b eck seiibi valores dusisit'e.s 06s SUG ee Oa 


onenenenan ef ee 








$797,177 40 





The revenue of the Department for the yeur end- 
ing 30th June last, is estimated to 
HAVE DOOM. 6:6 cdic's cede she Sovede sv -O4,260,145 


Excess of engagements and liabilities.. ¢417.923 
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{[t will be seen that the surplus funds of the | 
Department, which at one time exceeded $800,000, But apon a careful consideration of the words 
have been greatly diminished. | of the law, in connection with the mail service 

The determination of Congress not to reduce | existing at the time of its passage, the Department 
letter postages, as suggested in my annual report || felt itself constrained to adopt a construction more 
of 1836, was considered in the light of an instruc- |, favorable to the railroad companies. That the 
tion to apply the cash on hand, and the increasing | word ‘‘ similar’’ should be construed as having no 
current revenue, to improvements of the mail ser- | reference to speed, was a position which, accord- 
vice. It was estimated that the seven hundred || ing to legal as well as just rules of construction, 
new routes established in 1836, and the improve- || could not be maintained. From New York to 
ments of service on many old ones, in conjunction | Baltimore, the great southern and western mails 
with the usual annual increase of business in the | are'united inone. At the latter point they sepa- 
country, would add at least fifteen per cent. tothe | rate, one portion, believed to be the larger, going 
revenue of the last year, which would be main- || West, and the other South. It could not be 
tained with a still further increase during the | doubted that the transportation of the western 
present year. The extension of mail service was | mail was, in its bulk, its weight, ite importance, 
accordingly carried far enough to consume this || and also its speed, more ‘‘ similar’’ to that on the 
anticipated increase, and also, in the progress of || main southern line, than any other appertaining 
a few years, reduce the surplus on hand to the || to the Department. The Department, therefore, 
lowest amount consistent with the convenience of |! felt constrained to take the cost of that transpor- 
the Department. The general financial disasters || tation as its guide in fixing on the basis for the 
of last year have not reduced the revenue, as might || allowance to railroad companies on the main 
have been expected, but have prevented most of || southern line, provided for by law. ‘The average 
the anticipated increase, and thrown the Depart- | cost of this line, from Baltimore to Cincinnati, 
ment upon its surplus to sustain a large portion || was found to be $190 per mile. To this sum, 
of ‘its extensions. The indications now are, that 1 twenty-five per cent. was added, and the aggre~ 
there will bea slight improvement in the revenue || gate, $237 50, was offered to the railroad compa- 
of the current fiscal year over the preceding, but nies between Fredericksburg, Virginia, and the 
not enough to produce any material effect. An | Roanoke river, as the highest compensation which 
advance somewhat greater may be reasonably || could be allowed them by law. The same rule 
expected next year, but not great enough to meet || was intended to be applied to all railroads under 
the increasing cost of mail service, and put into | like circumstances. It was not doubied that this 
operation the new routes established at the last || provision would be readily accepted as more ampl 
session of Congress. It will hence be seen, that, than the railroad companies hada right to expect, 
for more than a year to come, the curtailment, and that this troublesome matter would have been 
rather than the extension of service, on routes || forever adjusted, so far as regards those roads. 
now in operation, is to be expected. But the proposal of the Department has not been 
acceded to, and not only is a higher compensa- 
tion demanded, but conditions are insisted on as 
extraordinary as the concession of them would be 


In general, the accounts of postmasters are ren- 
dered, and the duties of contractors performed, 
with the utmost fidelity and precision. Indeed. 
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impolitic and illegal. The Department is, there- 
fore, engaged in making provision for the trans- 
portation of the great southern mail by other 
means after the Ist of January next, not being at 
liberty under the law, even if it were otherwise 
disposed, to accede to the terms demanded by the 
railroad companies. This cannot be done on the 
same line without public inconvenience in the loss 
of time; and although a rival line may be raised 
up in the course of a few months fully equal in 
speed, yet it will not be so-convenient to the 
Department, or in all respects so useful to the pub- 
lic as the one in question. But having offered all 
that the law admitted, and more than justice and 
good policy would have sanctioned had no law 
been passed, the Department does not feel itself 
in any way responsible for the public inconveni- 
ence which may ensue. 

These details have been given that Congress 
may correct the construction given to the law of 
last session if too liberal or too strict, or resort 
to such further enactments as the public interest 
may seem to require. The principle that Con- 
gress may constitutionally make roads for the 
transportation of the mails, once entertained by 
some, seems to be generally abandoned; but that 
they may use for that purpose all roads con- 
structed under the authority of the States, has 
hitherto been universally conceded. The char- 
ters of railroads are granted for the public con- 
venience, and in their construction they are con- 
sidered so far public that private property is 
taken at a valuation for their use without the con- 
sentof the owner. Whether these roads are to 
form an exception as to the right of use vested in 
the United States by the Constitution is a ques- 
tion which it may soon become necessary to con- 
sider. 

The valuable books and papers of this Depart- 
ment are in constant peril from the combustible 
nature of the building now occupied. It has a 
shingle roof and much wood work within, and in 
the Department and the Auditor’s office there are 
daily about seventy fires. It is, perhaps, in 
greater danger from the proximity of stables and 
other wooden buildings which could hardly burn, 
in some directions of the wind, without involving 
the whole structure occupied by the Department 
in their destruction. The consciousness of this 
constant peril is one of the most painful incidents 
to the administration of the Department, and I can 
only relieve myself from a weight of responsibil- 
ity by requesting you to bring this subject to the 
serious attention of Congress. 

With the highest respect, your obedient servant, 

AMOS KENDALL. 
To the Presipent or tue Unirep Srares. 


Report of the Major General of the Army. 


Heap Quarters or THE Army, 
W asuineTon, .Vov. 29, 1838. } 

Sir: In conformity with instructions received 
from the War Department, dated on the 25th of 
September, 1838, | have the honor to present the 
following statements and returns: 

First—A statement showing the organization of 
the Army; 

Second—A general return of the Army; 

Third—Distribution of the troops in the eastern 
division; 

Fourth—Distribution of the troops in the west- 
ern division; 

Fifth—A return showing the number of troops 
under the command of Brigadier General Taylor, 
ang in Florida against the Seminole Indians; 
an 

Sixth—A statement showing the number of re- 
cruits enlisted in the Army, from the lst January, 
1838. 

Since my last annual report, the Army has been 
actively employed, in various quarters, and in 
various ways. Although it isnot in my power to 
state that the war in Florida against the Seminole 
Indians has been brought to a close, there is every 

robability, from the extreme misery to which the 
ndians have been reduced, and the indications 
oe have manifested to surrender, that the war 
will not be of long continuance. A report of the 
operations in Florida, up to the close of the com- 


} 
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Report of the Major General of the Army. 


mand of Mejor General J eau ’ has been made to 


you by that officer, and was laid before Congress 
at its last session, and printed by the authority of 
that body. 

Previously to his withdrawal from the command 
in Florida, General Jesup reported that active 
operations would necessarily cease by the 30th of 
April, in consequence of the climate, and that a 
portion of the troops would be available, during 
the unhealthy season, for service elsewhere; orders 
where therefore given for the four regiments of 
artillery acting as infantry, and one regiment of 
infantry, to march into the Cherokee country and 
report to Major General Scott, to be employed, if 
necessary, in obliging the Cherokees to fulfill their 
treaty stipulations in reference to their removal 
to the country alloted to them west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Upon the retiring of General Jesup from Flor- 
ida, Brigadier General Taylor, the officer next 
in rank there, was assigned to the command. At 
the close of the campaign, nearly all the volun- 


teer force in Florida was discharged, leaving in | 
that Territory the whole of the second regiment of | 


dragoons, the first and sixth regiments of infan- 
try, and some Florida volunteers. This force 
was distributed among the principal depots, and 
the stations along the borders of the settlements, 
to guard the supplies and afford protection to the 


inhabitants, most of the interior posts being» 
_abandoned; experience having shown that they 
| could not be occupied during the summer and 


part of the autumn, without great sacrifice of life. 
During the past summer, although the troops 
were kept in continual commotion, the enemy, 
scattered in small bands, succeeded in commit- 


ting several murders, which, on a line of frontier | 
so extensive, could scarcely have been prevented. | 

In the month of April, a battalion of the sixth | 
regiment of infantry was sent from Tampa to St. | 
Marks, to prevent a junction between some | 
Creek Indians, who had crossed the Appalachi- | 
cola, and the Seminoles, and to emigrate the | 
| Creeks, if possible. 
| in our possession, but the most of them are still 
in the swamps of the Appalachicola and Ockloc- | 


A few of these Creeks are 


konne rivers. 

On the 26th of June, General Taylor shipped 
from Tampa, for their new homes, three hundred 
and sixty-two Indians and negroes, retaining forty- 
six for runners and guides. The General reports 


the murder of Hallee Hadjo and four other Sem- | 


inoles by the Mickasukees, to whom they were 
sent by General Jesup. Inthe same month thirty- 


eight Seminoles delivered themselves to the com- | 


manding officer at Fort King. In the middie of 
the month General ‘Taylor reports the war with 


| the Seminoles as drawing to a close; but that the 
| Mickasukee and Tallahassee bands, with the ref- 


ugee Creeks, are more hostile than ever. They 
number between four and five hundred warriors, 
and are dispersed in small parties over an immense 
country. In the beginning of June, it was ascer- 
tained that a party of Indians had entered the 


| Ockefinokee swamp, in Georgia, and had commit- 


ted some murders in that State. Five companies 
of regular troops and one of Georgia volunteers 
were marched to that quarter to afford protection 
to the inhabitants, and, if possible, to dislodge the 
enemy; besides which, the Governer of Georgia, 
at his suggestion, was authorized by the War 
Department to call into service a regiment of 
militia, for the better protection of the exposed 
settlements. 
eral was visited at Tampa by the principal chiefs 
of the Tallahassees, with several sub-chiefs, who 
professed to be anxious for peace, and pecees 
themselves to come in for emigration by the 20th 
of October, and to bring in with them their people, 
and to send runners to the Ockefinokee swamp to 
get the fugitive Creeks, said to be twenty-two in 
number, to join them. It was the opinion of the 
General at that time, that there was decidedly a 
better feeling among the Indians, as rds emi- 

tion, than had been manifested since his arrival 
in Florida. Early in October, the General re- 
paired to the Appalachicola river, with a view of 
obliging the Appalachicola Indians to fulfill their 
promise of removing to the West; and also to take 
measures to get in the fugitive Creeks secreted i® 
that section of the country. On the 20th of the 


On the Qlst of September, the Gen- | 
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month, the day stipulated, he succeeded in em. 
| barking the whole of the Appalachicola Indiang 

on board of a steamboat for their new homes 
| He, however, gained no intelligence respecting th. 
1 fugitive Creeks. On the 30th of October, the Gen. 
| eral reports from Fort Harlee, on his way to 
Tampa Bay, that he had received letters from that 
place which he could rely on, of the most satis. 
|| factory character, as to a portion of the hostile 
|| Indians coming in foremigration. This informa. 
| tion did not prevent the contemplated movements 
|| of the troops into the country, and the occupancy 
|| of such positions as would tend to hasten the sur. 
| render of the Indians still remaining there. Two 
|| of the regiments of artillery, and one regiment ang 
one battalion of infantry have been ordered to re. 
inforce thearmy in Florida, and two hundred ang 
forty-seven recruits are now on their way to Tampa 
by the Mississippi route. The force in Floridy 
|| may, therefore, be computed at about three thov. 
/sand two hundred and forty regulars, and three 
hundred and seventy militia. 

Colonel Lindsay, of the second regiment of 
artillery, who was in command of the forces as. 
'||}sembled in the Cherokee country at the date of 
| my last report, continued on that duty until early 
in April, when Major General Scott assumed, by 
| order of the War Department, the direction of 
‘| affairs in that quarter. 
| The Cherokees were required, by their treaty 
_ stipulations, to commence emigrating to the west 
| of the Mississippi on the 23d of May; but it being 
| apprehended that they would not commence their 
|| removal at the time stipulated, unless compelled 
| to do so, a strong regular force was assembled in 
their country and placed at the disposal of General 
Scott, who was also authorized to call on the 
Governors of the States interested in the removal 
of the Cherokees, for such militia force as he 
might deem necessary, not exceeding four thov- 
sand men. The disposition which the General 
made of his troops was such as to convince the 
Indians of his determination to enforce the terms of 
the treaty; and relying on. the disposition of the 
.| General to oblige them to yield to those terms, as 
well as on his disposition to protect them in their 
| persons and property, the Cherokees submitted 
|| to his direction, and peaceably departed for the 
| country allotted to them in the West, as fast as 
|| circumstances would permit. 

In the month of January information was re- 
ceived that unlawful combinations of persons on 
| our northern frontiers were forming for the purpose 
|| of interfering with the Government of Canada, 
and joining with the disaffected in that country in 
‘| endeavoring to subvert the existing government, 
'| in violation of the treaty of peace between the 
‘| United States and Great Britain. It being deemed 
1 necessary, on account of these combinations, to 
| send a military force to the frontier to guard against 
‘| an infraction of the treaty, Major General Scott 
|| was directed to proceed to Buffalo, and to take the 
|| direction of affairs along the frontier; and there 
|| being no other disposable regular troops, the re- 

cruits in depot were formed into detachments and 
|| forthwith dispatched tothe frontiers. On General 
|| Scott’s arrival on the Niagara he found the line 
|| guarded by about sixteen hundred militia of the 
State of New York, called out by order of the 
|| Governor, a thousand of which were received into 
| the United States service; but subsequently, with 
the exception of a few companies, discharged. 
‘| With Brigadier General Brady on the Detroit 
frontier, and Brigadier General Wool on the Cham- 
plain and Verment frontiers, and with the assist- 
‘| ance of the civil authorities and the officers of the 
| revenue, General Scott, aided by Colonel Worth 

and Major Young, was enabled to frustrate every 
open attempt to violate our friendly relations on 
| the border. Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
|| upon the officers and soldiers, and others engs ed 
in this service, for their zeal and activity at that 
particular juncture, and in the midst of the rigors 
of a northern winter, in the effectual performance 
of so arduous a duty. 
Order being restored about the middle of March, 
and the militia discharged, General Scott, as before 
|| stated, was ordered to take the direction of affairs 
in the Cherokee aoe The regular troops, 
however, remained on the frontier, in order te 
check any renewed attempts at crossing the line. 
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In the month of June, it was reported that the | 


| soon as the troops arrived, a guard, commanded | 
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I cannot conclude without renewing the recom- 


combinations referred to were still existing, and | byan officer, wassent to Watertown, as thesheriff mendation made in my last annual report, in 


daily gaining strength, by refugees from Canada 


ioining them, and that they were organizing them- || 


selves along the whole line of frontier, and making 
reparations for further attempts upon Canada; 

and that a gang of desperadoes had burned the 
British steamboat Sir Robert Peel in our waters. 


On the 12th of June, I was directed by the Pres- | 


jdent to repair to the frontier, there to examine 
into the state of things, and to use every possible 
exertion to defeat the purposes of the combinations 
alluded to. Having ordered such troops as could 
be collected to proceed to Sackett’s Harbor and 
the Champlain frontier, I set out on the same day, | 
taking Albany and Oswego in my route, and 
arrived at Sackett’s Harbor on the night of the 
17th. Immediately after my arrival, | took meas- 
ures to cause to be published, and widely circu- 
Jated for general information, copies of the laws 
of the United States under which | was authorized 
to adopt measures to repress all hostile acts origin- 
ating within our borders, against the territory 
of a friendly Power, and to preserve our friendly 
relations with Great Britain; and to earry into 
effect these objects, I issued a general order, di- 
viding the frontier into four districts, to the com- 
mand of which officers of experience were duly 
assigned. I found Brigadier General Brady and 
Lieutenant Colonel Cummingsat Sackett’s Harbor, 
but none of the troops which had been ordered 
thither had yet arrived. 1 ordered General Brady 
to proceed to the Detroit frontier, where | deemed 
his presence most important. A detachment of 
about one hundred recruits reached Sackett’s Har- 
bor a day or two after my arrival. There was a 
small detachment of New York militia stationed 
at French Creek, called out by order of the Gov- 
ernor, which I caused to be relieved by the regular 
troops as soon as a sufficient body of them had 
arrived, when the militia were mustered, paid, and 
discharged. ‘The commanding officer at French | 
Creek was furnished with boats to enable him to 

cruise around the islands in the St. Lawrence. 

On the 20th of June, an additional number of re- | 
cruits having arrived at Sackett’s Harbor, the | 
steamboat ‘Telegraph was taken into the service of 
the United States, and a detachment placed on 
board under command of Captain Gwynne, of the 
infantry, who was also ordered to cruise among 
the ** Thousand Islands,’’ in search of the gang 
above alluded to. On the 20th of June, | dis- 





patched an aid-de-camp, with a letter to Sir John || 


Colborne, or the officer commanding the British 
forces at Kingston, Upper Canada, acquainting 
him with the purpose of the above-mentioned ex- 
pedition. My aid-de-camp was directed at the 
same time, to state to the commanding officer at 
Kingston that, if he were disposed to fit out a sim- 
ilar expedition, we would codperate in making a 
general search amongthe ‘*Thousand Islands,”’ for 
the gang of pirates infesting them, which had been 
engaged in burning the British steamboat Sir 
Robert Peel. Abouta week afterwards, the Hon. 
Colonel Dundas, of the British Army, command- 
ant at Kingston, and Captain Landom, of the 
Royal Navy, crossed over to see me on the subject 
of the proposed codperation, when it was agreed 
that a similar expedition would be fitted out on 
their part, and the 2d of July fixed as the day of 
meeting of the parties. After a search of some 
days, the haunt of the pirates was discovered, but 
in the attempt to take the pirates, they all made 
their escape except two, who were seized. The 
gang, it appeared, consisted of but eight men at 
that time, among whom was the notorious Bill 
Johnson, their leader; they were well supplied 
with arms and ammunition, and had a fast row- 
ing boat. The two men taken, with the arms of 
the gang and the boat, were sent to Sackett’s Har- 
bor, and placed in the hands of the proper au- 
thority, to be disposed of according to law. 

On my arrival at Sackett’s Harbor, | was in- 
formed that great excitement prevailed in conse- 
quence of the approaching trial of some prisoners 
at Watertown, charged with the burning of the 
Sir Robert Peel, and that the sheriff of the county 
had written to Lieutenant Colonel Cummings, the 
commanding officer at Sackett’s Harbor, for a 
guard to prevent a rescue of the prisoners. As 


| 


had requested. 

Having made all the necessary arrangements at 
| Sackett’s Harbor, I visited all the important points | 
| on the frontier from that place to Ozdensburg, and | 
| crossed the country thence to Platisburg and Ver- | 
;mont. I found Colonel Cutler with a detachment || 
of recruits, equal to about a company, at Platts- 

| burg, and Major Churchillin Vermont, with about 

| an equal force stationed at Swanton. Everything 
appearing to be perfectly quiet at that time on the 
border, after giving the necessary directions, I pro- 
ceeded to Buffalo, where | was advised by the War 

| Department that three regiments of artillery would 


|, be withdrawn from the Cherokee country, and 


| would be disposable for service on the northern 

| rontier; in consequence of which, I issued a gen- 

| eralorderdirecting thatthe first regiment of artillery 
should occupy the Champlain frontier, the second 

| regiment of artillery the Niagara and Detroit fron- | 

| tiers, ard that the recruits mentioned as having | 

| arrived on the frontier in the early part of the sea- | 


|| son should be relieved by those regiments, and 


| repair to Sackett’s Harbor, there to join the head- 

| quarters of the eighth regiment of infantry, to | 
which they had been assigned; which regiment 

| was tooccupy that part of the frontier from Ogdens- 

| burg to Rochester, and General Brady tocommand 

| the troops west of Rochester, within the eastern 

| division, and General Eustis all the troops on the 

| frontier east of Rochester. The remaining regi- 

| ment of artillery (the fourth) was intended to be 

| left in position in New York harbor, as areserve, | 


to reinforce such portions of tne trontier as might || 
| require to be strengthened; but, owing to the want | 


| of troops in Florida, that regiment was ordered 
thither. 


After inspecting the Niagara frontier, I went to | 


| Detroit and examined the military establishments 
| in that quarter; and, on satisfying myself as to the 


| state of things there, I returned to Buffalo, touch- | 
ing at the intermediate points, and proceeded along || 


| the frontier to Sackett’s Harbor, and inspected the 


new regiment under Colonel Worth, with the prog- || 


ress of which, in discipline and appearance, | was 
highly gratified. After which, I visited the whole 
| line to Plattsburg, and thus having seen that the 


| troops were well posted, and that the officers and | 
men were zealous in the performance of the duty 


|| assigned them on the frontiers, I returned to the | 


seat of Government to prepare my annual report. 
Since my return to the seat of Government, re- 

| ports have been received of unlawful enterprises | 

| having been made from our border by armed per- | 


| reference to the advantage of having the several 


regiments and corps effective in officers as well as 
in men. From age and exposure, officers are 
liable to become unfit for active service, or, indeed, 
for any service at all; and, consequently, the offi- 
cers next in rank to them are obliged to do their 
duty. I would respectfully submit that officers 
thus unfitted for service should retire on their pay 
proper without emoluments, as rations, forage, 
&c., and that the officer next in rank to the officer 
thus retired, be promoted to fill his place, with the 
grade and emoluments of the retired officer, but 
only the pay of the grade from which the pro- 
moted officer was advanced; thus the officer pro- 
moted in this manner, who would perform a higher 
duty, would, during the lifetime of the retired offi- 
cer, or while he filled his place and performed his 
duties, although with the pay of a rank below, be 
compensated by the earlier advanced rank which 
he would thereby gain, and the superior emolu- 
ments attached to that rank. This arrangement 
would cost the Government not one cent more 
than the present one; the only difference would 
be, that the places of the non-effective officers 
would be supplied by the effective officers doing 
their duty, and the brevet officers, at the foot of 
the list, would be sooner advanced. And thus, 
by the increased efficiency of the several regiments 
and corps, there would actually a benefit result 
| to the public; and I feel assured that the arrange- 
| ment would be acceptable and gratifying to many 
meritorious officers. 
ALEXANDER MACOMB, 
Major General Commanding in Chief. 
Hon J. R. Poinserr, 
| Secretary of War. 


Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


| W arn Department, ’ 
Orrice Inpian Arrairs, Nov. 25, 1838. § 


Sir: In compliance with your directions, the 
following report is made of the transactions of 
this office for the last year: 

The most striking feature of the peculiar rela- 
tions that the Indians bear to the United States, is 
their removal to the west side of the Mississippi; 
a change of residence effected under treaties, and 
with the utmost regard to their comfort that the 
circumstances of each admitted. The advance of 
white settlements, and the consuming effect of 
their approach to the red man’s home, has long 








sons who entered Lower Canada, on the Cham- || been observed by the humane with pain, as 


| plain frontier, in the early part of November, who || leading to the speedy extinction of the weaker 
, were, however, met and driven back by the Brit- || party. 
ish forces, and on their retreat the fugitives threw | of the policy now in a course of execution, was 
-away their arms, which were collected by our | authoritatively made prior to the commencement 
‘guard stationed near the line; and, also, that | of the present century. Since, it has repeatedly, 
| another party, which went down the St. Lawrence || and at various intervals, received the sanction of 


But it is not believed that any suggestion 


in boats, had effected a landing near Prescott, || the Chief Magistrates of the United States, and 
Upper Canada; but, after a short time, they were | of one or the other House of Congress, without, 


| attacked by the British forces and completely de- | however, any definite action prior to the law 
| stroyed or captured. Colonel Worth, of the 8th | passed eight years ago. Treaty engagements had 


regiment, commanding at Sackett’s Harbor, hear- || been previously made for their removal west with 
ing of these infractions of the law, promptly pro- || several of the tribes, but the act referred to was a 





| ceeded, in the steamboat Telegraph, to Ogdens- | 
burg, with a body of troops, taking with him the 





seized the vessels employed in the enterprise, and 
so interposed as to prevent any further attempts 





During the summer it was reported to General | observation, and the destructive effects of a con- 
| tinuance in their old positions, are so far strength- 
| ened by the success attendant upon its execution, 
as to have convinced all, it is thought, of the 
humane and benevolent tendency of the measure. 
Experience bad shown, that however commend- 
| able the efforts to ameliosa'e a savage surrounded 
| by a white population, they were not compensated 
to any great extent by the gratification which ie 
| the best reward of doing . A few individuals, 
in a etill smaller number of tribes, have beeh edu- 
| cated, and profited by the opportunities afforded 
| them to become civilized and highly respectable 
men; but the mass has retrograded, giving by the 
| contrast greater prominency to their more wisely 

jedging brethren. What can even the moral and 


of Fort Gibson had sent runners to the other tribes 
settled on the western frontier, inviting them to 

a general council for purposes of a hostile char- 
| acter; and, in consequence, the General, consider- 
ing it proper to be prepared ogainst any emer- 
gency growing out of the council, took the in- 
cipient measure of obtaining a mounted force of 
ten thousand men, and immediately put in motion 
the Government troops stationed at Fort Leaven- 
worth and Jefferson barracks, towards the place 
of meeting designated by the Cherokees; but being 
informed, while on the way thither, that the ob- 
ject of the meeting was of a pacific character, he 
ordered the troops back to their stations. 


Gaines that the Cherokees settled in the vicinity 


formal and general recognition of the measure, as 
| 


desirable in regard of all the Indians within any 


marshal of the district and other civil officers, and 1 State or Territory east of the Mississippi. What- 


ever apprehensions might have been honestly 
entertained of the results of this scheme, the 


at crossing into that part of Canada. | arguments in favor Of ite adoption, deduced from 
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educated Indian promise himself in a white settle- 
ment? Equaliy he does not and cannot possess, 
and the influence that is the just possession of his 


qualities, in the ordinary social relationg of life, | 


is denied him. Separated from deteriorating asso- 
ciations with white men, the reverse will be the 
fact. 
him, in which he can cultivate the moral and in- 
tellectua! virtues of the human beings around 


dition which they are capable of reaching. 
these views are correct, the reflection is pleasant 


that is derived from the belief that a greater | 
sacrifice of feeling is not made in their removal, | 


than falls to the lot of our fellow-citizens, in the 
numerous changes of residence that considera- 
uons of bettering their condition are daily pro- 
ducing. Indeed, it cannot be admitted to be so 
great; for while the white man moves West or 


South, accompanied by his family only, the In- || 


dians go by tribes, carrying with them all the 
pleasures of ancient acquaintance, common hab- 
ie, and common interests. It can scarcely be 
contended that they are more susceptible of suf- 
fering at the breaking up of local associations 


than we are, for apart from their condition not | 


favoring the indulgence of the finer feelings, fact 
proves that they sell a part of their possessions 
without reluctance, and leave their cabins and 
buria! places, and the mounds and monuments 


which were the objects of their pride or affection, || 


for a remote position in the same district. For 


whatever they have ceded to the United States, | 
they have been amply compensated, I speak not || 


of former times, to which reference is not made, 
but of later days. The case of the Cherokees is 
a striking example of the liberality of the Gov- 
ernment in all its branches. By the treaty, they 
had stipulated to remove west of the Mississippi 
within two years from its ratification, which took 
place on the 23d of May, 1836. The obligations 
of the United States, State rights, and acts by 
virtue of those rights, and in anticipation of 
Cherokee removal, made a compliance with this 


provision of the,treaty indispensable at the ume | 


stipulated, or as soon thereafter as it was practi- 
cable without harshness. 
Scott was dispatched to their late country, and 


performed a delicate and difficult duty, embar- || 
rassed by circumstances over which there is no || 
human control, with great judgment and human- | 


ity. Early in the past season, several parties 


had been dispatched to the West, under the direc- || 
tion of officers detailed for that duty, amounting, | 
as is estimated, to six thousand, of whom muster- || 
rolls have not yet been received at this office. || 
The preparations for the removal of those who || 
‘ remained being in progress, John Ross, and other | 


chiefs, in virtue of a resolution by ‘ the National 
Committee, and Council, and People of the Cher- 
okee nation, in general council assembled,’’ pro- 
a to the Commanding General that the entire 

usiness of emigration should be confided to the 
nation; that the removal should commence at 
the time previously agreed on, to wit, when 


tions prescribed they aceeded on the 27th, stipu- 


lating for the months of September and October | 
to get all their people in motion, and transmitting | 
a resolution of the Cherokee council, conferring | 
on them authority to make the necessary arrange- | 
ments. ‘The application as to time was answered | 
by saying that the emigration must recommence | 
on Ist September, and be completed on or before | 
the 20th October, with a reservation in favor of | 
the sick and superannuated, who might be unable | 


A fair and wide field will be open before | 





To insure it, General || 
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to travel by land, if the waters continued too low 


for steamboat navigation, and with permission to 
such respectable Cherokees as might apply for the 
purpose to remove themselves on the first rise of 
the rivers, although it should be after the 20th 
October. An estimate was submitted by the 
Cherokee chiefs on the 31st of July, which put 


|| the cost of the removal of one thousand souls at 
| $65,880. General Scott intimated that this esti- 
him, and aid in elevating them to the highest a | 


mate appeared to be too high, and requested its 
reconsideration, when its reasonableness was 
affirmed, a trifling but indispensable article added, 
and the estimate was thereupon approved. Of their 
disposition to maeieny seemanores with propriety, 
there is evidence in the letter of General Scott to 


yourself of 3d August, of which I herewith send | 
; an extract, 
| emigration, so far as this office is informed, the | 
Cherokees have manifested proper temper, and | 


Throughout their collection and 


an inclination to do whatever was required, with 


|| fewer exceptions than might have been expected, | 
| and these not of an important nature, 
'| seem that the cost of removal, according to the In- 
dian estimate, is high; but as their own fund pays | 


It would 


it, and it was insisted on by their own confidential 
agents, it was thought it could not be rejected. 


| The latest advices give assurances that the last of | 
|| the Cherokees would be on the road early in | 


November. It has been estimated that twelve 


thousand will be removed by John Ross and the | 


other chiefs, which, added to the number that had 


| emigrated previously during the year, believed to 
be about six thousand, wiil give an aggregate of | 


eighteen thousand-Cherokees who have ceased to 


| live east of the Mississippi during the spring, sum- 


mer,and autumn. Itis thought that when muster- 


rolls of the emigrants come in, the number will be | 
|| found to be somewhat larger, but at present the 
above is according to the information possessed. | 
The last annual report of my predecessor made the | 


number of east Cherokees fourteen thousand; but 
when General Scott had collected the great body of 
the Indians for emigration, it was computed that 


there remained, after deducting those who had | 


removed since the above report was made, twelve 
thousand. Those emigrants being reckoned, as 
before stated, at six thousand, would make the 
whole number eighteen thousand a year ago. 

A retrospect of the last eight months, in refer- 


ence to this numerous and more than ordinary en- | 
lightened tribe, cannot fail to be refreshing to | 


well-constituted minds. In and previous to May 


last a large party, led by educated and intelligent | 
chiefs, were dissatisfied and gloomy, discontented | 


with the treaty of December, 1835, disinclined to 
emigration, and created by their conduct serious 


apprehensions for the consequences when the | 


day of removal should arrive. It did come on 


| the 23d May; but on the 18th the privilege of 
'| wealth and strength to yield what they might 
| withhold was exercised in an act of grace and 
| beneficence by the executive branch of the Gov- | 
| ernment. 
| delegation of the Cherokee nation, then in Wash- 
_ ington, the Secretary of War, on that day, in- 
the sickly season had passed away, unless some || 
cause, reasonable in the judgment of the General, || 
should intervene to prevent it; that the expense | 
should be calculated on the basis of one wagon | 
and team and six riding horses for fifteen per- | 
sons; and that the Cherokees should select the | 
physicians, and such other attendants as might be | 
required, for the safe and comfortable removal of | 
the several detachments to their places of destina- | 
tion. This proposal was accepted, on certain 
conditions, by General Scott, in a communication | 
to the chiefs, (with an exception of such of the | 
treaty-making party as might not choose to emi- | 
grate under the direction of John Ross and his | 
associates.) on the 25th of July. To the condi- | 


In answer to a communication from a 


formed them that the best efforts of the United 
States would be put forth to prevail on the States 
interested in their removal to refrain from press- 
ing them inconveniently, or so as to interfere with 
their comfortable emigration, and that he was 
quite sure the exertion would be successful; that 
the Cherokee agents should remove the nation, if 
desired, and he would so instruct the general in 
command in their country, and that he thought 
the expense of their emigration should be 
borne by the United States. He promised them 
an escort and protection while on the way west, 
and that, as the sum heretofore set apart for the 
ss mae of reclamations of various kinds, and to 
* ray expenses of their sagen a deemed in- 

uate for these purposes, a further appropria- 
tion would ba tubes to meet them. This com- 
munication met the approbation of the President 
of the United States, who transmitted it to Con- 
gress, ‘‘that such measures may be adopted as 
‘are required to carry into effect the benevolent 
‘intentions of the Government towards the Cher- 
‘ okee nation, and which, it is hoped, will induce 
‘them to remove peaceably and contentedly 
‘their new homes in the West.”? The fruit 
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ce 
se 


this message was the law of 12th June, 1838 
iving to the Cherokees the sum of $1,147,067, 
hen it is considered that, by the treaty of De. 
cember, 1835, the sum of $5,000,000 was stipu- 
lated to be paid them as the full value of their 
lands, after that amount was declared by the Senate 
of the United States to be an ample consideration 
for them, the spirit of this whole proceeding can. 
not be too much admired; The communication 
to the Cherokee delegation, submitted by the Chief 
Magistrate to Congress, addressing itself to feel. 
ings correspondent with those in which it origin. 
ated, found in both Houses a ready and willing 
concurrence. By some, the measure may be re. 
garded as just, by others generous—it perhaps 
partook of both attributes. If he went further 
than naked justice could have demanded, it did not 
stop short of what liberality approved. Thus was 
the foundation broadly laid for all that has since 
been constructed upon it. In compliance with his 
engagement, the Secretary, on the 23d of May, 
transmitted to General W infield Scott a copy of 
the above communication, and authorized him 
‘*to enter into an agreement with the agents of 
the nation for the removal of their people,’’ which 
produced the arrangement with John Ross and 
others, already referred to. ‘The natural resulis 
of granting so much to the means,to the feelings, 
and wishes of the Cherokees, followed. If our 
acts have been generous, they have not. been less 
wise and politic. A large mass of men have been 
conciliated, the hazard of an effusion of human 
blood has been put by, good feeling has been pre- 
served, and we have quietly and gently transported 
eighteen thousand friends to the west bank of the 
Mississippi. 
The Pottawatomies of Indiana, the time for 
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whose removal, by their treaty stipulations, had 
arrived for some and approached for others,showed 
an indisposition to comply with their engagements. 
White men had settled upon the lands they had 
ceded, and collisions arose that threatened the 
peace of the country and the spilling of blood, 
which induced the agent, to whom the direction 
of their emigration was confided, on the applica- 
tion of the white settlers, to call upon the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana for a military force to suppress 
any outbreak that might occur. The Governor 
authorized General John Tipton to accept the 
eervices of one hundred volunteers, who raised 
them and used their services in the collection and 
removal of the Pottawatomies. A copy of his 
report to the Governor of Indiana is herewith 
submitted.’ By this operation, seven hundred 
|| and sixty-eight Indians are now on their way to 
the West. There have emigrated within theyear 
one hundred and fifty-one Chippewas, Ottawas, 
and Pottawatomies, one hundred and seventy- 
seven Choctaws, four thousand one hundred and 
six Creeks, being chiefly composed of the families 
|| of the warriors of that tribe who served in Flor- 
ida, and who had left their homes prior to the 
last report, but arrived west since; four thousand 
six hundred Chickasaws, and one thousand six 
hundred and fifty-one Florida Indians, making an 
aggregate of twenty-nine thousand four hundred 
and fifty-three, which, added to those who had 
previously occupied their new abode, makes 
eighty-one thousand and eighty-two emigrant res- 
idents, of whom thirty-one thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-three are now subsisted at the 
expense of the United States, at a daily cost of 
$3,186 24. In the whole number of emigrants, 
of those for the year and those living at the ex- 
pense of the United States, areincluded the Cher- 
okees and Pottawatomies, who, it is supposed, 
will have reached the end of their journey before 
this report is presented. There yet are east of 
the Mississippi twenty-six thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two Indians. A tabular statement, 
which accompanies this communication, exhibits 
in detail the foregoing facts. 

Information was received on the 6th November, 
from the agent employed in that service, by letter 
dated at Pensacola, on the 28th October last, that 
all the Appalachicola Indians, and thirty-four 
Creeks, were embarked for the West. ent 
communications are calculated to induce the belief 


that the Winnebagoes will remove quietly in the 
spring. They concluded a treaty at W ashington 
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op the 1st November, 1837, which was ratified on 
j5ch June, 1838, by which they covenanted to 
jeave their present residences for the neutral ground 
west of the Mississippi, within eight months after 
the ratification. The day will arrive in winter, 
and it is understood they wish to be indulged till || 
spring, which seems to be not unreasonable, || 
sithough the distance to be traveled is short; and 

J am sure they will be gratified. On the other 

pand, information of a different character has 

reached this office, stating that it is uncertain 

whether they will remove. In any.event, I think, 

the above request ought to be granted. 

The number of Indians on this side of the Mis- 
sissippi 18 comparatively small, and it cannot be 
that much time shall elapse before the entire East 
country will. be relieved of their presence—an 
event desirable in all respects of the subject. It 
ig an expensive operation, but it is difficult to with- 
hold any draft upon the public funds in reference 
toit. Our great purpose is their peaceable and 
comfortable translation; and in effecting it, the 
movement should have aliberal infusion of feeling 
and humanity, and not be misshaped by narrow. 
rules. 

The different treaties providing for their removal, 
and the act of 1830, entitle the Indians to receive 

tents for the land allotted to them in the West. 

0 so many of them as are there, would it not be 
just to give the evidence of title? They will look 
for it, and would be gratified by its receipt. Few 
surveys have been made: designation of boundary 
on the ground might prevent collisions, and is 
proper. This work should be attended to, I 
think. 

Within the last twelv@ months, the following 
treaties, previously made, have been confirmed 
and ratified, and appropriations made by Con- 
gress for carrying them into effect. It is thought 
proper to notice them particularly, as having been 
acted on lately for the first time. 

A treaty was concluded with the Miami tribe, 
on the 23d October, 1834, which, having been laid 
before the Senate with modifications, assented to 
by the principal chiefs, that body ratified the same 
with a certain amendment: ** Provided, That the 
‘chiefs and warriors of the said tribe shall, in gen- 
‘eral council, as on the occasion of concluding the 
‘aforesaid treaty, agree to and sign the same.” 
The amendment was adopted by the Miamies, and 
the treaty proclaimed by the President on the 22d 
December, 1837. By thin contract a considerable 
body of land was conveyed to the United States, 
for which a fair equivalent in money was stipu- 
lated to be paid, viz: $208,000, with reservations 
of land. The United States further agreeing to 
have their improvements on the ceded ground 
valued, and to expend the amount in building, 
clearing, and fencing land for the Indians, on suc 
place or places as they might afterwards select for 
their residence. An examination into the debts 
of this tribe, for the payment of which $50,000 
were appropriated, is now in progress. ‘The stipu- 
lations of the United States in the treaty have been 
complied with, so far as the time has arrived for 
their performance. 

With the Chippewas of the Mississippi a treaty 
was negotiated on the 29th July, 1837. Byita 
cession of land was made to the United States, 
and we undertook to pay them in money and 
goods, annually, for twenty years, $31,000; to 
meet which remittances have been made to the 
public agents. There are also $100,000 to be 
paid by the United States to the * half-breeds of 
the Chippewa nation,”’ under the direction of the 
President, and $70,000 to be applied in payment 
of their debts; $58,000 to specific claims, and 
$12,000 to other just demands against them. 
Governor Dodge recommends the postponement 
until spring of the distribution of the $100,000, 
and the allotment to the creditors of the $12,000. 
The $58,000 might be paid here on drafts of those 
entitled; but if necessary to appoint an agent in the 
the spring for other purposes mentioned, perhaps 
the whole had better be confided to him, There 
aré some minor, and yet important, provisions for 
the benefit of the Indians, such as the erection of 

cksmiths’ shops, the employment of farmers 
and the delivery of agricultural implements, an 
grain or seed, &c., which the above gentleman 
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has been asked to suggest the most judicious plan | at five per centum guarantied. The investment 
of carrying it out. se || has not been made, but the interest has been ap- 
From the Sioux of the Mississippi acession of || propriated by act of Congress. Forty-five hun- 
land was obtained by treaty, concluded at Wash-| dred dollars of it are to be applied, by the treaty, 
ington, in September, 1837. Instead of investing || to education and other beneficial purposes. For 
$300,000, as provided by the treaty, $15,000 were | the attainment of these and other useful objects 
a ppropsiated to pay apy aheps Ave ve Setar || provided Pe and te be gained when they remove, 
is sum remains in the Treasury, it havin en || Governor Dodge has been desired to suggest & 
spattered agreatle not to pay i over und due. || PRR The balance of the $55,000 has an been 
This, for a single reason, is, perhaps, most judi- || paid because not due. 
cious. If the interest is paid & sinen an Sie 1] : The stipulations of the treaty made with the 
val of more a n year man aay pacwene, wach lowne, * me 23d of November, 1837, have been 
ayment and one that may be made of the inter- || complied with. 
oat that shal: have nocanmaieal on an investment || The Oneidas at Green Bay, by a treaty made 
when convenient to make it; it will be difficult to | since the last annual report, viz: on the 3d of 
explain this to the Indians, and dissatisfaction | February, 1838, which was ratified on the 17ih of 
might grow out of it. Commissioners have been || May, ceded all the land ‘set apart for them in 
appointed to investigate debts and claims of the || ‘the firstarticle of the treaty with the Menomonees, 
‘* relations and friends of the chiefs and braves,”’ || ‘of February, 1831, and the second ariicle of the 
To the latter, $110,000 have been appropriated || ‘ treaty with the same tribe, of October 27, 1832,”" 
by the treaty, and have been remitted to the proper || reserving to the said Indians * to be held as other 
agent; and the sum of $90,000, set apart for the || Indian lands are held,”’ a tract of one hundred 
payment of the just debts of the Sioux, is re- || acres for each individual, which shall be so laid 
tained to meet the drafts of the commissioners.in || down as ‘to include all the settlements and im- 
favor of creditors, and until their report is re- || provements in the vicinity of Green Bay.”” The 
coined Tive cthes siigalatiqns af the irpety, have || Untied nes agrees to Moon a a party 
een compiled with, exce 108e€ WHICD appro- || of the neida Indians . » anc o the hrst 
priate, annually, $8,350 to the purchase of ** HH || Christian party $30,500. Of the last sum, $3,000 
: Gost sree nap eeeen' and ipo aes os orn to go ane apron ef a iro fee Rarwonnan 
the support of a physician, farmers, and black- || house; and the residue of the $33,500 to be ap- 
‘qupithe und fog other beneficial cblesta,”* aied bind | portioned, under the direction “ the Daistduee, 


| the United States to supply the Sioux, as soon as || to those having just claims thereto, the said aggre- 
racticable, with ‘* agricultural implements, me- || gate having been * designed to be in reimburse- 
g » ie 


‘chanics’ tools, cattle, and such other articles aa || ‘ ment of moneys expended by said Indians, and 
‘ may be useful to them, to an amount notexceeding || ‘in remuneration of services rendered by their chiefs 
* $10,000,” to enable them to break up and improve || ‘ and agents in purchasing and securing a title to 
their lands. ‘The agent has been directed to ex- || ‘ the land ceded;’’ and the United Stnies farther 
pend such a portion of the amounts mentioned, as || agreed to have the reservations surveyed as soon 
prudence would warrant, for the objects intended; || as practicable. Instructions have been given for 
and Governor Dodge and he have beew requested || the execution of the several articles. 
to submit a plan for the most beneficial applica- || A treaty was concluded with the Chippewas of 
tion of the said sums. | Saginaw on the 14th of January, 1837. They 
The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi ceded, || ceded several large tracts of land, the proceeds of 
by the treaty of October 21, 1837, one million two || which the United States agreed should be invested 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land. The || for their use. The fourth article of the treaty set 
survey of the land is now making, at the expense || apart $107,543 75 for specific purposes, which the 
of the United States, according to a provision of || United Staies agreed to advance; but the third 
the treaty. A commissioner has been appointed || article of the supplementiimited the amount to be 
to¥examine their debts, and the $100,000 pro- || advanced to, $75,000; and peavices that the reduc- 
vided for their liquidation retained until his report || tion shall be made upon the sums. ratably, or in 
comes in, which, it is understood, may be looked | any other manner the President may direct. An 
for very soon. Goods to the amount of $28,500 || appropriation of $75,000 was accordingly made at 
have been delivered to them according to the | the last session of Congress; but as it cannot be 
treaty; and instructions were given, on the 28th apportioned until the debts are ascertained, for 
of August, for the execution of the other stipula- || the payment of which $40,000 were allotted in the 
tions for the current year, except as to the interest || said fourth article, $5,000 in money and $10,000 
of $200,000, which has not been paid, because not | in goods, provided for by the fourth article of the 
due. In lieu of an investment of the principal, || supplement for the year 1838, have only been paid, 
the interest was appropriated by Congress. together with $100 for vaccine matter and the ser- 
In consideration of a cession of land made by || vices of a physician, and $200 for tobacco, accord- 
the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, by treaty of || ing to the fourth article of the treaty. The re- 
October 21, 1837, the United States covenanted to || maining $59,700 will be retained until the report. 
invest for their use $157,400, and to apply $3,370 || of the commissioner, recently appointed to ascer- 
of the interest of it tor beneficial objects; to effect || tain the debts, comes in, when a ratable distribu- 
which instructions have been given. The money || tion can be made. The Land Office has been re- 
has not been invested, but the interest appro- || quested to hasten the surveys and sales. An ex- 
priated by act of Congress. The balance of it, || ploring party has found a suitable location beyond 
amounting to $4,500, (at five per centum,) has || the Missouri, and the acting superintendent thinks 
not been paid, because not due. The remaining they. will soon remove. 
provisions have been fulfilled. hese Indians concluded another treaty with 
The treaty made with the Yancton Sioux, on || the United States on the 23d day of January, 
the 2lst of October, 1837, has been executed in |, 1838, which was ratified op the 2d July, 1838, 
all its stipulations. | whieh relates to the sales of the lands ceded by the 
The Winnebagoes ceded their lands east of the || treaty of the 14th January, 1837, and to their emi- 
Mississippi to the United States, by treaty of || gration. ; 
November 1, 1837. In consideration thereof the|| By these several compacts, the United States 
United States agreed to pay, ‘‘ at the earnest soli- |} have acquired eighteen million four hundred and 
citation of the chiefs and delegates’’ of the nation fifty-eight thousand acres of land, for which the 
$50,000 to certain individuals, which will be paid || sum st4pulated to be paid is $3,955,000. 
here; $150,000 for their debts, which may be as- || Efforts were made in the years 1834 and 1835, 
certained to be justly due, and admitted by the || through the agency of Governor Lucas, to treat 
Indians; and to pay, under the direction of the || with the Wyandots of Ohio, which failed of their 
President, $100,000 to the relatives and friends of object. They were renewed in 1836, by John A. 
said Indians, of not less than quarter blood, To || Bryan, -s who negotiated the treaty of 23d 
ascertain the debts, and who are entitled under | April, by which a part of their reservations were 
the last clause, commissioners are now engaged. || ceded, ey stiJl hold a generaily fertile tract of 
The payments to be made presently in goods, | country, in extent about fourteen miles long by 
horses, and provisions, have been attended to. || twelve in width, watered by the Sandusky, and 
The balance of the proceeds of the lands ceded, || situated in Crawford county, nearly midway be- 
namely, $1,100,000, is to be invested, and interest || tween Columbus and the shore of Lake Erie. The 
o 
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desirable. The Hon. Mr. Hunter, representing 


that district in Congress, and N. H. Swayne, Esq., | 


of Columbus, have had, on the invitation of the 


Departinent, various interviews with the Wyan- || 
dots, and Mr. Swayne has been instructed to nego- | 


tiate with them on the moat liberal terms. 

By the amended treaty of 1834 with the Mi- 
amies, already referred to, $50,000 were appropri- 
ated to pay their debts. A commissioner was ap- 
pointed to examine them, and it was discovered’ 
that, so far from $50,000 being equal to their dis- 
charge, they had greatly accumulated since 1834, 
and amounted to upwards of $200,000. It is prob- 
able, that to obtain‘a fund to relieve themselves 
from this unexpected embarrassment, they may be 
disposed to cede a part of their remaining lands. 

The Osages, by their treaty of June, 1825, con- 
veyed an extensive tract of countr 
States. The sum agreed to be paid for it was di- 
vided and absorbed in various ways, so that not 


much benefit resulted to them, except the tempo- | 


rary relief afforded by the distribution of money 


and clothing at the payment of their small annu- || 


ities. They were poor and destitute, and they 
plundered our citizens and other tribes. Congress, 


at its last session, having, for one object, to place | 
the Osages above the temptation to do wrong, made | 
an appropriation for a treaty to extinguish, reads | 


the law, *‘their title to reservations in lands within 
other tribes, and for other purposes,” 


trusted to General M. Arbuckle and Captain Wil- 
liam Armstrong, who, in conformity with what 


was believed to be the wish and intention of Con- | 
gress in making the appropriation, were instructed | 


to engage for allowances and payments on a lib- 
eral scale, 

A treaty with the New York Indians has been 
for some time in a course of negotiation, for their 
lands at Green Bay. 


ate prescribed certain amendments, upon the full | 


| 


} 


to the United | 


The con- | 
duct of the negotiation authorized has been in- || examinations have been as extensive and thorough 


assent of the Indians to which it was to be promul- | 


gated. These changes the commissioner laid be- 
fore them, with full explanation in council, and 
obtained the assent of all the tribes, in a manner 
entirely satisfactory, except that of the largest one, 
the Senecas. A fuller expression of their willing- 
ness to accept the terms proposed was deemed 

roper and necessary,and the honorable Mr. Gil- 


et, the commissioner, has been requested to lay it | 


again before them, with a view to such consent, if 
they choose to give it. 
80, the treaty, by its own provisions and the reso- 


lution of the Senate, will nevertheless be ratified as | 


to the other tribes. When the report is brought 
in, such course as it makes proper will be taken. 
I subjoin a part of a report of the commissioner, 


made on the 29th of December, 1837, which con- | 
tains some information that may, perhaps, be in- | 


teresting, respecting these Indians, of whom com- 
paratively little is known out of the region they 
inhabit. 

General Arbuckle and Captain Armstrong have 
been also charged to treat with the Creeks, ‘for 
‘the purpose of adjusting the claims for property 
‘and improvements abandoned or lost, in conse- 
‘quence of their emigration west of the Missis- 
* sippi.’ 

It has been deemed advisable to attempt a nego- 
tiation with the united bands of Ottawas, Chippe- 
was, and Pottawatomies, north of Missouri, for 
their lands; and Major John Dougherty and Major 
A. L. Davis have been instructed on the subject. 

Under the treaty with the Cherokees, commis- 
sivners te value their improvements and examine 
the debts due by the nation and the individual mem- 
bers thereof have been engaged in the ardyous and 
necessarily protracted duties assigned to them, 
which have been discharged by the different gen- 
tlemen who at various times have eonstituted the 
commission, in a manner that is believed to be 
highly beneficial to the Cherokees. At what time 
their labors may be expected to close, I have no 
means of ascertaining; but | have no doubt they 
will be terminated at as early a day as consists 
with justice to all concerned. 


Should they decline to do | 





extinguishment of the Indian title to this land is || recently appointed, under the fourth article of the 


| 
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|| Watson & Co., 
It at one period assumed a | 
shape which induced the commissioner, who was | 
charged with that duty, to accept it; but the Sen- | 














treat 
provid for the liquidation of their debts, and 
the ascertainment of the depredations committed 
by them, a commissioner to make the inquiries 
ne ak to payment, 

Under,the act of Congress of the 3d of March, 
1837, a commissioner was constituted to examine 
claims for spoliations committed by the Creek and 
Seminole Indians, in Georgia, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida. A report of examinations in the two former 
was made by Messrs. Pease and Smith, in No- 
vember, 1837, which was submitted to Congress 


| in January, 1838. The hostilities in Florida pre- 


vented any action by them in that Territory. It 
was not thought proper to direct their further 
progress until the report made was acted on by 
Congress. When it shall be judged necessary, a 
renewal of the investigations of the commission 
will be required, and an enlargement of the law 
constituting it, so as to extend its jurisdiction to 
the State of en is recommended, that 
depredations committed by the last Creek emi- 
grants at Pass Christian, or elsewhere, may be 
examined. 

The commission, consisting of Alfred Balch, 
Esq., and the undersigned, raised under the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives of the | 
United States, of Ist July, 1836, has lately closed 
the investigations committed to it. 
be explored was very wide, and it is hoped the 


as, under the circumstances, could be expected. 
The reports made up to the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress have been heretofore, by your 
direction, transmitted to the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the further reports, since made, will, 
it is presumed, take the same course. The con- 
tract made by certain Creek chiefs with J. C. 
rovides for the appointment of | 
an agent, to decide between it and such conflicting 
claims as might arise; the parties, opposed in in- 
terest to that deed, called for the appointment of | 
such a commissioner. The person designated for 
that duty resigned, and a successor will be selected. 
The act of Congress of March, 1837, provided 
for the appointment of three commissioners, ** who 
‘shall constitute a board for the adjustment and 
‘decision of all claims of the Choctaw heads of 
‘ families, for reservations of land, under the four- 
‘teenth article of the treaty concluded with said 
* Choctaw nation at Dancing Rabbit Creek,’’ on 
the 28th September, 1830. Under this law, James 
Murray, Esq., of Maryland, P. D. Vroom, Esq., 
of New Jersey, and P.R. R. Pray, Esq., of Mis- 
sissippi, were appointed; but the latter having 
resigned, Roger Barton, Esq., of Mississippi, 
was selected to supply the vacancy. They assem- 
bled in the State of Mississippi, and entered upon 
their duties. Pending their discharge, the com- 
mission, which would have expired by the limita- 
tion contained in the law that created it, was ex- 
tended, by the act of 22d February, 1838, until 
the Ist August last. On the 31st July, Messrs. 





Murray and Vroom made a report of their opin- || 


ions upon two hundred and sixty-one cases, and 
state that the number of claimants, whose names 
were filed with them, amounts, according to the 
lists returned with the report, to upwards of one 
thousand three hundred; and that “it is under- 
stood three are other claims yet to be filed.” I | 
would respectfully suggest that further legislative | 
provision be recommended, for examiping the 
claims that have not been investigated. 

The performance of the stipulations for reser- 
vations, contained in several treaties, is complete 
in some instances, while in those more important 
and difficult, and requiring time, they have been 
only partially executed. Progress in the latter is, 
however, making, and it is expected that what- 
ever the treaties and law require will be perfected 
as early as practicable. ; 

The investment of moneys raised by sales of 
ceded lands, under treaty provisions, or paid for 
cessions, has latterly been carried to a considera- 
ble extent. It is a most beneficent policy, which 
furnishes an annual resource to those who would 
as certainly expend the principal ina twelvemonth 
as the income of thestocks. ‘The funds thus put to 


Anthony Ten Eyck, Esq., of Michigan, was interest, under the direction of this office, for Indian 


with the Chippewas of Saginaw, which || 
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use, amount to $1,776,321 76, and yield early 
$92,722 92. The tabular exhibit herewith gyb. 
mitted shows the nature of the investment, how 
much belongs to tribes neepreneey and other par. 
ticulars, which it may be gratifying to look at. 


| Future sales of lands will increase this source of 
comfort and eney: It not being convenient to 


invest some of the amounts agreed to be go dis. 
posed of by late treaties, Congress appropriated 
sums equal to the aggregate of interest that would 
have accrued according to the rate provided. 
This is doing full justice to the Indians, until i 


| shall suit the Treasury to set the necessary capital 
| aside. 


An act of Congress was passed on the 7th of 
July last, appropriating $150,000 ‘for affording 
‘temporary subsistence to such Indians west of 


| *the Mississippi, who, by reason of their recent 
| * emigration, or the territorial arrangements inci- 


‘ dent tothe policy of setting apart a portion of the 
‘ public domain west of the Mississippi, for the 
‘ residence of all the tribes residing east of that 
‘ river, as are unable to subsist themselves, and for 
‘the expenses attending the distribution of the 
‘same.”? This sum was “to be expended under 
‘the direction of the Secretary of War.” Soon 
after, viz: on 28th July, 1838, regulations were 
prescribed for carrying out the intentions of the 


| Legislature, and orders were issued to the proper 
The field to || 


agents for this purpose. No returns of those 
entitled to the benefits of this gratuity have been 
received, but it is, doubtless, in a course of distri- 


| bution, and the donation will be received by those 


for whom it was supposed to be designed. 

The principal lever by which the Indians are to 
be lifted out of the mire of folly and vice in which 
they are sunk is education. ‘The learning of the 
already civilized and cultivated man is not what 
they want now. It could not be advantageously 
ingrafted on so rude a stock. In the present state 
of their social existence, all they could be taught, 
or would learn, is to read and write, with a very 
limited knowledge of figures. There are excep- 
tions, butin the general the remark is true, and per- 
haps more is not desirable or would be useful. As 
they advance, a more liberal culture of their minds 
may be effected, if happily they should yield to 
the influences that, if not roughly thrust back, will 
certainly follow in the wake of properly directed 
efforts to improve their understandings. To at- 
tempt too much at once is to insure failure. You 
must lay the foundations broadly and deeply, but 
gradually, if you would succeed. To teach a 
savage man to read, while he continues a savage 
in all else, is to throw seed onarock. In this par- 
ticular there has been a general error. If you 
would win an Indian from the waywardness and 
idleness and vice of his life, you must improve his 
morals, as well as his mind, and that not merely 
by precept, but by teaching him how to farm, how 
to work in the machine arts, and how to labor 
profitably; so that, by enabling him to find his 
comfort in changed pursuits, he will fall into those 


_ habits which are in keeping with the useful appli- 


cation of such education as may be given him. 
Thus too, only, it is conceived, are men to be 
christianized; the beginning is some education, 
social and moral lives; the end may be the bright- 


'est hope. But this allusion Ought not, perhaps, to 
have been made; upon it | certainly will not en- 


large; it is in better hands. Manual-labor schools 
are what the Indian condition calls for. The Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has laid before the Departmenta plan, based upon 


| the idea suggested, for establishing a large central 





school for the education of the western Indians. 
Into their scheme enter a farm, and shops for 
teaching the different mechanic arts. Experience, 
they say, has shown them, after much opportunity 
for judging correctly, that separate schools for the 
respective tribes, though productive of much good, 
are not so useful as one common school for the 
benefit of all would be. They assert truly that a 
knowledge of the English la is necessary, 
and they think that it can be best acquired in an 
establishment of the latter description, 1 would 
not hazard a different opinion; and yet it may not 
be improper to state, the funds which have 
been set apart for education purposes belong to 


| the several tribes, without whose consent the 
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Government could not devote them to a general 
school; and this the society admits. There is no 
disposition to discourage the efforts of those who 
choose to labor in this work of benevolence. On 
the contrary, there is, as there should be, an 
erness to meet any advance which promises 
reater facilities for improving the mind and mor- 
als of the Indian. Upon success in this depart- 
ment hangs every hope. All that can be done to 
encourage and cheer on those who have devised 
this scheme of goodness and charity, I think, 
should be done. But, whatever reform may be 
deemed advisable in the direction and economy of 
the separate schools, it appears to me that if the 
roposed central school shall be established, they 
should be kept up too. They may, perhaps, be 
more numerous than is necessary or advantageous; 
they may be too expensively conducted, or more 
scholars ought to be taught for the money ex- 
pended, or they may be badly located; but each, 
or all, of these objections may be obviated, and the 
schools improved. For such minor institutions, 
would not the central school be able to furnish 
teachers? Could not the Government, in consid- 
eration of any pecuniary aid it might render, exact, 
as a condition, that a certain number of young 
Indians of capacity should yearly leave the central 
school, qualified to be instructors, who shall make 
compensation for their own education by teaching 
as long as might be thought a suitable return? 
After such a plan had been in operation three or 
four years there would be an annual supply. 

The manual-labor system has been advan- 
tageously employed in one or two instances, par- 
ticularly among the Wyandots of Ohio; and by 
bringing it into general use, better success, it is 
hoped, may attend the exertions making to impart 
knowledge to the benighted Indians. Their capa- 
cities are represented as not inferior, and yet the 
different reports made are not very gratifying. 
There must be some defect in the course adopted, 
and, itis thought, it may be found where it has 
been stated to exist; whatever else may be deemed 
expedient, the connection of manual labor in 
various shapes with the benevolent toil of instruc- 
tion, recommends itself by the strongest consid- 
erations. Hlerewith is communicated a statement 





which gives the information, in possession of this — 


office, respecting the various Indian schools. 

The general obligations of the Government to 
the different tribes, the fulfillment of which is made 
through the agency of this office, have been at- 
tended to. The reports that have been received 
from the different superintendents and agents, 
show the general condition of their respective 


on a green spot, the field is generally barren. For 
those not yet removed, much, if any, ameliora- 
lion is not to be expected ; for the emigrants, every- 
thing will depend upon the line of policy that may 
beadopted. If it be adapted to their condition 
and wants, and be directed by discretion and wis- 
dom in those to whom its execution may be 


committed, the most beneficial results may be an- | 


ticipated. A crisis in their fate has arrived which 
cannot but make an epoch in their history. The 
ground is untrodden, and for that reason, together 
with my own newness of relation to them, the ob- 
servations already made,and any others which may 
follow, are submitted with diffidence. The powers 
and duties of agents, and their permanent assign- 
ment to particular tribes, are of long standing. 
he judiciousness of the latter, it is thought, 
may be well questioned. Referring not to per- 
sonal considerations, which are always danger- 
ous ground of: legislative or executive regula- 
lion, is it expedient to identify the agent with the 
tribe into which he is sent? Is there not some 
hazard of his becoming attached to their particu- 
lar interests, to their customs, to leading men 
among them, to all that is theirs? The more 
there is in the agent to esteem, the more likely 
will it be to happen. If there were but one tribe 
one agency, this Would be most desirable; 

but the United 
treaty obligations to each, intend even-handed jus- 
lice and protection and improvement, as they owe 
them to all. With the feelings that have been 
attributed to th ese fixed agencies, will not the in- 
dividuals who fill them become the partisans each 
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port of ‘the Commissioner of Indian Affairs” 


, agents willing and zealous advocates. However 


|, * public service may require.’? The superintend- 
charges. Although here and there your eye rests — 


States, observing their special | 
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the original objects, must be reappropriated. It 
frequently occurs from limitation in treaties, from 
their having been ratified conditionally, and a va- 
riety of causes, that money appropriated for the 
purposes of this office cannot be used within two 
years; and a great inconvenience would result, 
were it not that a practice has prevailed of draw- 
ing out such balances as it is thought will be 
wanted, and which would otherwise fall into the 
surplus fund, ‘The amount so obtained is placed 
just conclusions, and it is not reasonable to ex- to the credit of the disbursing agent here, and 
pect it from devoted friends. Such, itissupposed, applied in discharge of the Government obliga- 
long-continued residence and intercourse will tions. This is, although substantially correct, 
make agents. It is suggested whether it would | irregular, and to avoid, for the future, the neces- 
not be better to allow each of them to reside but _ sity of such a resort, | think the law ought to be 
a limited time in any one district. By transfer- altered, so as to allow three years for the expend- 
ring the agents from one position to another, iture. This, I hope, if a general change is net 
as frequently as may be regarded proper, they thought expedient, may be done in regard of this 
will be cut off from the strong enlistment of their | office, so that no money, except for contingencies, 
feelings, or if, perchance, it will still occur, a | and the salaries of the gentlemen employed in the 
removal to another agency will produce kindred | bureau, shall in future be called for; that is, not 
predilections elsewhere, and these attachments | paid at the Treasury, on special requisitions, at 
will neutralize each other. By a general consid- the timeand for the precise object that requires the 
eration of the interests of all, those of each wiil || expenditure. 
be better understood. A general association will The disease which was so destructive of human 
liberalize the views, and by widening the horizon, | life everywhere before the discovery of the art 
give a look over the whole surface. It might be of vaccination, has been peculiarly fatal among 
well to authorize the yearly or semi-annual as- the Indians during the past year. Their general 
semblage of the agents within particular districts, | want of medical advice, and neglect of precau- 
to confer upon the conditions of their several | tionary measures, added to their irregular and 
trusts. It may be said that the influence which | exposed modes of living, made them certain vic- 
the Government should hold among these rude | tims to the scourge. It appeared among the 
beings has been preserved, and can be maintained | Chickasaws, by whom it was introduced among 
only through agents; but cannot this influence be the Choctaws in the west, and, from the wander- 
ours through others, and if it can, is it not unwise | ing disposition of the sufferers, it was extended. 
to confine,it to our own officers alone? With |) Numerous deaths occurred, notwithstanding 
them it must cease in a state of things which | every exertion was made to confine the diseased, 
might be supposed. Besides, the traders are li- || and prevent their association with the well; but 
censed; if they are as judiciously selected as they | by the early and diligent use of vaccine matter, 
ought to be, might they not be useful in this par- much was done in this quarter to arrest the rav- 
ticular? But the chiefs should be so treated as to || ages of the disorder. It was, however, in the 
make of them fast friends, and their continued northwest that the greatest amount of human life 
presence, under any circumstances, among the || was extinguished, among the more savage and 
Indians, would furnish us advocates when they | unsettled tribes. It is computed that, among the 
would be most needed. If, upon full considera- Sioux, Mandans, Riccaras, Minnetarees, Assin- 
tion, these suggestions should be adopted, there | aboines, and Blackfeet Indians, seventeen thou- 
does not seem to be (for this particular purpose) | sand two hundred persons sunk under the small- 
any change of law necessary, for the act of 30th || pox. In at least one other tribe it is known to 
of June, 1834, providing for the organization of || have prevailed, but no attempt has been made to 
the department of Indian Affairs, ‘‘ authorizes || count the victims, nor is it possible to reckon 
‘ the President, whenever he may judge it expe- || them in any of these tribes with accuracy; it is 
‘dient, to discontinue any Indian agency, or to | believed that if the above number was doubled, 
‘transfer the same from the place or tribe desig- | the aggregate would not be too large for those 
‘nated by law, to such other place or tribe as the || who have fallen east of the Rocky Mountains. 
|, Whether it reached beyond them is unknown. 
ency of St. Louis is fixed, by the above law, at | But vaccine matter was sent by a gentleman, who 
that place; it has become an inconvenient location, |, was Traveling to the Columbia river region, with 
and should be removed to Fort Leavenworth, or | a request that he would endeavor to introduce it 
' some other point west of St. Louis; but this can- | there. On this side, and where the malady pre- 
not be done without the interposition of Congress. || vailed so extensively, every exertion was used to 
It is respectfully recommended that the necessary || vaccinate as generally as possible, and a physi- 
legislation be requested, leaving the place discre- || cian was dispatched for the sole purpose, under 
tionary with the War Department. the direction of this office, while the pestilence 

The statement of disbursements through this || was at its height. The intrinsic difficulties at- 
office exhibits a large amount of expenditure. It || tending such efforts are apparent; still,it is be- 
‘shows what has been remitted to different public | lieved much prevention was effected and good 
agents, for how much they have sentin accounts, || done. The medical gentleman employed on thie 
and what proportion remains unaccounted for. | benevolent errand vaccinated about three thou- 
sand persons. 

The removals west make a new organization of 


of his own particular charge? It cannot be other- 
wise, and experience must have shown it. In all 
differences between tribes, wherever there are con- 
flicting interests, or criminations and recrimina- | 
tions, the several parties will find in their attached 


this may commend the individual, the Govern- 
ment seeks information from the calm, who take 
no counsel from their feelings. A dispassionate 
representation of claims or acts is necessary to 


| This, except as to the amount drawn out, gives || 
|no precise information. The disbursements of || y 
| the agents can be only settled finally in the ac- || the superintendencies and agencies advisable. A 
| counting offices of the Government; and conse- | have already submitted some observations in 
| quently, the balances unaccounted for may be less | favor of their mutual transfer, and if they remain 
| Or more, as the sums expended and vouchers pro- || as the law of 1834 arranged them, the executive 
duced may be allowed or not. The statement is || power, as heretofore remarked, is, perhaps, suffi- 
| made from such information as is on file. How--|| cient for the purpose. If, however, the change 
ever large the amount of the requisitions, they | alluded to should take place, it would be proper 
| were made to fulfill treaty obligations, and to effect || to reénact the authority, with specific legal pro- 


‘| objects most desirable to the Government and the || visions as to compensation and the bonds for per- 
‘| country. I also send a general statement, show- || formance of duty. Some regulation as to the 
| ing the amount applicable to expenditure, and the || disbursing agents will also be expedient. By the 
|| amount expended in the service of the depart- || law of the Sth July last, officers in the line of the 


-mentof Indian Affairs, during the year ending | Army cannot be employed on this duty after the 
30th September last. The condition of the civil- |; Sth July next. Officers of the staff may, it is 
ization fund is shown by exhibit 36, and of the | presumed, render this service; none would do it 
|| treaty funds for education purposes by statement || more efficiently or faithfully. The only objection 
|| 37, herewith transmitied. As thelaw now stands, || to them is that military exigencies might cali them 
|| all sums that are not used within two rote after || away. : : : 
| they have been appropriated, go into the surplus | There is one measure that, in my judgment, is 
'\ fund of the Treasury; and, if they are wanted for |! of great importance; it has heretofore attracted the 
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attention of Congress, and | hope will meet with 
favor. As any plan for the government of the 
western tribes of indians contemplates an interior 
police of their Own in each community, and that | 
their own laws shall prevail, as between them- 
selves, for which some of thew treaties provide, 
this, a8 1 seems to me, indispensable step to their 
advancement in civilization, cannot be taken with- 
out their own consent. Unless some system is | 
marked out by which there shall be a separate || 
allotment of land to each individual whom the 
acheme shall entitle to it, you will look in vain for | 
any general casting off of savageism. Common | 
property and civilization cannot coexist. The 
few inetances to be found in the United States and 
other countries of small abstracted communities, | 
who draw their subsistence and whatever com- | 
forts they have from a common store, do not mil- 
itate against this position. Under a show of 
equality, the mass work for two or three rulers | 
or directors, who eajoy what they will, and dis- | 
tribute what they please. ‘The members never | 
rise beyond a certain point, (to which they had 
reached, generally, betore they joined the society,) 
and never will while they remain where they are. 
But if they should, these associations are so small 
and confined as to place their possessions in the 
class of individual estates. At the foundation of 
the whole social system lies individuality of prop- 
erty. it is, perbaps, nine times in ten the sum- 
ulus that manhood first feels. It has produced 
the energy, industry, and enterprise that distin- 
guish the civilized world, and contributes more 
largely to the good morals of men than those 
are willing to acknowledge whe have not looked 
somewhat closely at their feillow-beings. With 
at cume ail the delights that the home ex- 
presses; the comforts that follow fixed seitle- 
menis are in its train, and to them belongs not 
only an anxiety to do right, that those gratifica- 
tions may not be forfeited, but by industry, that 
they may be tncreased. Social intercourse, and a 
justappreciation of its pleasures result, when you 
have civilized, and, for the most part, moral men. 
‘This process, 1 strikes me, the Indians must go 
through before their habits can be materially 
changed, and they may, after what many of them | 
have seen and know, do it very rapidiy. If, on 
the other hand, the large tracts of land set apart 
for them shall continue to be joint property, the 
ordinary motive to industry (and the most power- | 
ful one) will be wanung. A bare subsistence is 
as much as they can promise themselves. A few | 
acres of badiy-cultvated corn about their cabins 
will be seen, instead of extensive fields, rich pas- 
tures, and valuable stock. ‘The latter belong to 
him who is conscious that what he plows is his 
own, and will descend to those he loves; never to 
the man who does not know by what tenure he 
holds his miserable dwelling. Laziness and un- 
thrift will be so general as not to be disgraceful; 
and if the produce of their laborsshould be thrown | 
into common stock, the indolent and dishonest 
will subsist at the expense of the meritorious. 
Besides, there is a strong motive in reference to 
ourselves for encouraging individual ownership. 
The history of the world proves that distinct and 
separate possessions make those who hold them | 
averse to change. ‘The risk of losing the advant- 
ages they have, men do not readily encounter. 
By adopting and acung on the view suggested, a | 
large body will be creaied, whose interest would 
dispose them to keep things steady. They would 
be the bailast of tne ship. 

Plans have at various times been proposed fora | 
confederation of the indian tribes west of the Mis- | 
sissippi, eibracing those who shail hereafter re- || 
move. 1 incline much to doubt the expedience of 
such a measure. It could only be executed with || 
the consent of the tribes that might become mem- || 


bersofiut. The Choctaws have twice signified their | 
disinclination to it. ‘The treaty with the Cherokees 
of December, 1835, discourages it. The idea of 
such a bond between dependent communities is || 
new. ‘Lhe league could only be for regulation || 
among themselves, and not for mutual protec- || 
tion, which 1s the usual object of such combina- 
tions. They have no common property to seeure, | 
or common interest to advance. Ley plan [have | 
seen is based upon the power of the President to |! 
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| reject their articles of association, which exhibits 


strikingly their true position. They may be likened 


to colonies, among whom a confederation does 


not exist. They are governed, and their legisla- 
tion, by each community for itself, is supervised 
and controlled by the parent country. When they 
contemplate a different attitude, they confederate. 


| A genera! council of the Indians might pass resolu- 


tions of a pacific character, or to arrest actual hos- 
tilities, and to regulate their intercourse with each 
other; but this could be done better by Congress, 
leaving to each tribe the management of its own 


internal concerns, not interfering with treaties or | 


laws. There are inherent difficulties in the dis- 
similar conditions of the tribes. Some of them are 
semi-civilized, others as wild as the game they 
hunt. Some are rich, others poor. Some num- 
ber but a few hundred souls, others more thou- 
sands. 
could they do it, articles of confederation which 
would bring into council a just representation of 
the different tribes. 
sentatives to a tribe, looking to its population, the 
smaller would be swallowed up in the larger. 


tribes, which a combination of the smaller, with 


fewer motives to rectitude, might control. A small | 


proportion of al! might come into the confederation, 


and these separated from each other by bands who || 
would not join in the arrangement, and would not | 
on any principle be bound by the resolves of the | 


general council. 
Cogent reasons for not giving to these neighboring 


communities more concentration than they have, || 
While they are treated with all | 


must be seen. 
kindness, tenderness even, and liberality, pruden- 


tial considerations would seem to require thatthey | 


should be kept distinct from each other. Let 


them manage their internal police after their own || 


We cannot frame for them, much less | 


If you allot so many repre- | 
If | 


you limit to a certain number, or within or be- | 
tween two numbers, you are unjust to the larger | 


We owe duties to ourselves. | 





— 





} ‘agents in the fourth quarter of 
i] BORT ov nn oe 000s 00 ohghOestOe GS 
In the first quarter of 
| 1838... eee ee eee ees 609,214 93 
| In the second quarter of 
; 1838....... ev eeeee sdyld2,094 35 
| In the third quarter of 
1] WOBB...cceceeeveens 988,943 21 








: 4,913,536 39 
And also the funds derived from sales 

| of public property, which became 

unfit for service, or no longer re- 

quired for public use, and from 

rents of public grounds and build- 

ings not occupied for military pur- 





views. One or more superintendents, and as many | 


agencies as may be deemed proper, with such reg- 


ulation of their intercourse with each other, and || 


such guards for their prgtection, as Congress shall 


| think fit to prescribe, would, it appears to me, || 


meet the emergency. Through the officers thus 
stationed among them they could make their com- 
plaints known and ask redress for grievances, 
which would be afforded when it was proper. It 


is not understood that the deliberations of the | 
council could result in any act which would be || 
valid until approved by the Chief Magistrate, | 


which does not lessen the force of what has been 
said. 

It would perhaps be judicious not to pay a com- 
pliment at some hazard, especially where it would 


not be appreciated, but to assert directly for gen- 
eral purposes the authority which actually exists, 


and which must, upon any suggestion that may 
be adopted, be really felt and acknowledged. At 
some future period, if circumstances should be so 
changed as to call fora territorial government, 
or for any other alteration in the system, the 
United States can, in the guardian position they 


occupy, make such modification as sound judg- , 


ment and an anxious desire to benefit the Indians 
shall dictate. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
most obedient servant, 
T. HARTLEY CRAWFORD. 
Hon. J. R. Poiwserr, 
Secretary of War. 





| Report of the Acting Quartermaster General, 


QuARTERMASTER GeNeRAL’s OFFICE, 
W asuineton City, November 28, 1838. 


Sir: In obedience to your instructions, I have 


now the honor to report the operations of the 


Quartermaster’s Department during the fiscal year 


| ending on the 30th of September last. 


The annual report from this office of 1837, ex- 
hibits the expenditures, in part, of the third 
quarter of that year, as well as the aggregate 
balance remaining in the hands of the officers 
and agents of the department at the close of that 
quarter, amounting to........+.. $605,042 19 

To which is to be added the remit- 
tances made to those officers and 


PORES. cc cccrcccccccscccccccccs 87,760 1] 
| a 
|| Making the sum to be accounted for 
| Or cccccrcccccccccoccccerceses 5,606,338 62 
| From which is to be deducted the 
|| sums disbursed in the fourth 
1 quarter of 1836, and second and 
| third quarters of 1837, the ac- 
‘| counts for which were received 
| subsequent to the 30th of Septem- 
ee. Sy a cue cae $362,641 03 
In the fourth quarter of 
ee APs ee 
In the first quarter of 
TDS bo asbcc o's saa ot 1,139,794 22 
In the second quarter of 
1698... «<0 ccc c'vos 0001, 400,000 2S 
In the third quarter of 
1838, so far as the 
accounts have been 
‘| received at this date.. 560,243 91 
|| And by theseveral pay- 
| ments into the Treas- 
| ury, and warrants 
rendered unavailable, 624 23 
|| Making whole amount 
accounted for during 
the fiscal year......... 4,785,420 13 





| And leaving in the hands of the offi- 
|| cersand agents of the Department, 
|| to be hereafter accounted for..... $820,918 49 


The general correctness and punctuality with 
| which the officers of the Department, as well as 
|| those of the line of the army acting in the De- 
|| partment, have heretofore rendered their accounts, 
| justifies the belief that the several balances in their 
|| a will, in due time, be satisfactorily accounted 
|| for, 

| The assignment to the Topographical Depart- 
|| ment of the duties connected with surveying and 
| opening the several roads authorized by Congress, 
| (except such as are strictly of a military char- 
| acter,) which have hitherto devolved upon the 
|| Quartermaster’s Department, enables me to con- 
|, fine my remarks relative to this branch of the 


{ public service to the operations connected with 
') the ‘* western frontier military road.’’ 
| Measures were taken, early in the season, for 
| completing the surveys and for opening portions 
of this road, which was, with the view of facili- 
| tating operations, divided into three sections. That 
| part of it commencing at Fort Towson, its south- 
| ern extremity, and extending to Fort Smith, con- 
stituting the southern; from Fort Smith to Fort 

Leavenworth, the middle; and from the last-men- 

| tioned oint to Fort Snelling, at the mouth of the 

Saint Peters, the northern section. 

The surveys of the middle section were com- 
|| pleted in the autumn of last year; and that part of 
|| 1t extending from Fort Leavenworth south, to the 
|| Marais de Cygne, has been put under contract,and 
the work of opening and grading has been com- 
menced by the contractors. 

From the commissionerg appointed to locate the 
other sections, final reports have not yet been re- 
|| ceived. No doubt, however, is entertained that 

the work intrusted to them will be completed before 

the close of the present season. 

The site selected for the new military post to be 

established near old Fort Smith, on the Arkansas, 





| 
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has been purchased, agreeably to a resolution of 
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Congress of the 4th of April last; and, in that i 
month, Major Thomas, of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, was charged with the construction of 
the contemplated work, and proceeded immedi- 
ately to the scene of operations, accompanied by 
a corps of mechanics and laborers, and provided 
with ample supplies for its rapid prosecution. 
Owing, however, to unusual difficulties in the nav- 
iwation of the Arkansas, caused by the low stage | 
of its waters, it was not until a considerable part of | 
the season for active Operations had elapsed, that 
his party and supplies arrived at their destination; | 
since which he has been actively engaged in col- 
ecting and preparing materials, and in making 
other necessary arrangements for executing the 
duties which have been assigned to him. 

The ee made, during the past season, in | 
the work of enlarging and repairing the quarters | 
at Fort Leavenworth, and in the erection of stables || 
rendered indispensably necessary by the increase 
of the dragoon force stationed at that post, has 
been entirely satisfactory; but the further prose- | 
cution of it must be suspended, unless Congress | 
shall think proper to make the appropriations re- | 

uired for its completion. 

The measures directed by the War Department, 
during the last summer, for the preservation of our | 
neutral relations and the security of our northern 
borders, have necessarily involved heavy expendi- | 
tures connected with the movement of troops and | 
transportation of supplies, and for theindispensa- | 
blerepairs of the lately unoccupied and dilapidated | 
works along the Canadian ling, as well as for the 
construction and rent of barracks and quarters at 
the several newly-established posts on that fron- | 
ter. ; || 

Although the operations and responsibilities of || 
the Department have been greatly extended by || 
the recent augmentation of the military forces of || 
the country, and the multiplication of posts along || 
our extensive inland frontier, it is believed that, || 
with the late increase of its numerical strength, | 
the Department will be found adequate, provided 
its officers®be confined to their appropriate func- 


tions, to the efficient discharge of its numerous || 


obligations. 
I have the honor to be, with perfect respect, your | 
obedient servant, 
HENRY STANTON, 
Colonel, Acting Quartermaster General. 
Hon. J. R. Poinserr, 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Report of the Surgeon General. 
And by disbursing agents 
for medical and hospital 
supplies, during the same 


period 


} 
| 
seeee eee | 


15,327 74 


eeeeeee 





Amounting, in all, to...........00. $31,874 77 


Leaving a balance, on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1838, in the hands of dis- 
bursing agents ..... «+» $3,308 20 

And in the Treasury..... 40,768 04 


— 





$44,076 24 


There has also been drawn, within the past year, 
by special requisitions on the Treasury, the 
following sums: 

From the appropriation for preventing and sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities........ $10,900 00 

Of this amount there has been ex- 
pended in the purchase of extra 
medical and hospital supplies for 
the troops in the field.......... ee 


9,629 54 


Leaving a balance in the hands of 
disbursing agents, of ...... 


$1,270 46 


eeeeer 


| From the appropriation for the protection of the || 


northern frontier.......... eeeces $1,000 00 | 
Of this amount, there has been ex- 
pended in the purchase of extra | 
medical and hospital supplies for 
the militia in the service of the 


United States....... cece 826 74 


Leaving a balance, which was replaced 
in the Treasury, Of....cceeceees 


From the appropriation for erecting hospitals at 
the military posts.... «++ $11,078 62 
Of this amount, there has been ex- 
ended in the erection of an hos- 
pital at Fort McHenry ........ ee 


eereeree 


7,532 12 





Leaving a balance in the hands of 
disbursing agents of .....+..+.... $3,546 50 


And from the appropriation for the purchase of 


&e eeeee eereer ere eee ee ee terseeon ene 


$2,168 75 
Of this amount, there has been ex- 





Secretary of War, Washington. 


Report of the Surgeon General. 





} 
! 
| 
Surceon Genera’s Orrice, 


November 10, 1838. 
Sir: In obedience to your instructions, that I | 


should make a statement of the fiscal transactions || 


and other operations of the Medical Department 
of the Army, | have the honor to present to -you | 
the foliowimg report. 


pended in the payment of the ac- 
counts of the agents employed in 
selecting and contracting for sites 
upon which to erect the hospitals... 2,168 75 


i The whole amount of money received, then, during 


the last fiscal year, being on account of the ap- 
propriation for the medical and hospital depart- 
ment......0 scocccecces O10,901 O 


'| On account of the appropriation for 


preventing and suppressing Indian 
hostilities.........+4- cc eccccccee 





The medical and hospital supplies required for | 
the military service within the past year, were 
furnished in due time, in good order, and of the | 
best quality; and they have been very generally | 
accounted for in a satisfactory manner by the | 
returns of the surgeons and assistant surgeons 
of the Army proper, and by the retarns or state- | 
ments of the private physicians, temporarily em- | 
ieee in the milnary service of the United States. | 

he amount of the appropriation for the medi- | 

cal and hospital department remaining in | 
the Treasury on the 30:h September, 1837, | 

WED PESVEVA CUES CIOER OSU TT VLC 0 $28,615 07 | 
Jn the hands of disbursing agents.... 8,110 94. 
And the sum appropriated by the act 

of the 6ch of April, of the present 


On account of the appropriation for 
the protection of the northern fron- 
CHET. cc ccccccercceres oc ercrescce 

| On account of the appropriation for 

erecting hospitals at military posts, 


1,000 00 
11,078 62 


|| On account of the appropriation for 


the purchase of sites for marine hos- 
Pitals. .. 0.26. 


2,168 75 


TOUT, ec ccc cc ccc cc cece e SION ,OR8 GC 
And the sum of all expenditures, to- 
gether with the money replaced in 
the Treasury, during the same pe- 
riod, being— 
Under the appropriation for medical 
and hospital depart’t. . $31,874 77 


year, WAS cece ccnececsesecseecece 39,225 00 Under the appropriation 


Making a gross amount of......... $75,951 01 | 
Of this sum there has been paid during 

the fourth quarter of 1837, and the 

first, second, and third quarters of 

the present year, at the Treseury: 

account of the pay and other claims 

of private physicians... $12,925 47 
On account of medical and 

hospital supplies...... 3,621 56 





for preventing and — 
preesing Indian hostili- 
t1EB ovccee eeeevee ee ete 
Under the appropriation 
for the protection of the 
northern frontier...... 
Under the appropriation 
for the erection of hos- 
pitals at military posts. 
Under the appropriation 


9,629 54 


1,000 00 


7,532 12 


. $173 26 || 


sites for marine hospitals on the western waters, | 
| 


10,900 00 — 
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| for the purchase of sites 
| for marine hospitals on 
| the western waters.... 2,168 75 
| 


———- 
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| There remained, on the 30th Septem- 
| ber, 1838, in the hands of disburs- 
| ing agents and in the Treasury of 
| the United States, applicable to fu- 
| ture disbursements,the unexpended 
| sum of... -+ $48,893 20 


The number of cases of indisposition which have 
| been under treatment by the officers of the medical 
| staff of the army, during the last twelve months, 
was 26,053; 24,618 of which occurred within the 
| past year; 1,434 being cases that remained of the 
preceding year. 

Of the whole number of persons reported sick, 
24,212 have been restored to duty; 473 have been 
| discharged the service; 29 have deserted; 311 have 
‘died; leaving, on the 30th of September, 1838, 
| 1,028 still on the sick report. 

The accompanying statement, marked C, how- 
| ever, being an abstract of the detailed reports from 
| the different surgeons in each quarter, will givea 

better understanding of this subject than I can do 
by description. 
| The proportion of sick to the number of persons 
| in the military service cannot be ascertained, as 
| that number varied so frequently in the year by the 
discharge of one body of troops, and the admission 
into service of new levies of militia and of volun- 
| teers; nor is the proportion of deaths to the num- 
| berofsick so absolutely knownas might be desired, 
for the reason, that during active operations in the 
field many of the cases of indisposition were not 
recorded, while it is to be presumed that the deaths 
have been accurately stated. Enough, however, 
bas been ascertained from the returns to show that 
not more than one in eighty-three of the cases 
| reported (a fraction less than one and a quarter 
per cent.) terminated fatally; and thus to prove 
that the success of the military surgeons, in the 
| treatment of diseases, bears a favorable comparison 
with the results of the practice of medicine in 
| civil life. 
The law requiring an examination of all can- 
| didates for appointment in the medical staff, before 

admission into the Army, has been rigidly carried 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 





|| out, and the same useful results as heretofore have 
|| been realized. During the current year forty-three 
|| persons, who had betn strongly recommended for 


appointment, were invited to present themselves 

for examination before the army medical board, 
| lately in session in this city; twenty-one of whom 
| declined or failed to attend, and twenty-two were 
/ examined; and of these last twelve were rejected, 
| and ten passed with credit. From this it will 
|| appear that the proportion of successful candidates 
| was largerthan formerly; and as it is known that 
the standard of merit reared by the medical board 
| has not been lowered, but perhaps of late some- 
||} what elevated, we cannot but attribute the com- 
| parative increased number of approved candidates 
| to the fact that of late more highly qualified as- 
pirants alone are willing to meet the trial. 

The present organization of the medical staff is 
‘| well calculated to insure efficiency, and, under 
| ordinary circumstances, the number of officers 
would be sufficient to meet all the requirements of 
|| the service. While a portion of the army is in 
| the field, however, and the remainder distributed 
among the posts along-a vast extent of country, 
we must continue to call into requisition the ser- 
vices of many private physicians. 

Delicacy, perhaps, forbids my saying much in 
commendation of the members of the medical staff 
of the army; yet I may be permitted to express 
the confident belief that (with two or three excep- 
tions) no officers of the Government, whether in 

the civil or military departments, are more zeal- 
| ous in the cause of their country, more prompt to 
| obey orders, or more faithful in the discharge of 
| their various duties. This opinion, I am happy 
y 


eT 





to state, is in accordance with that very genera’ 
| expressed by their associates in arms of the line 
of the army. In truth, we have now an efficient 
| corps of talented and experienced medical officers; 
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and as the inducements to enter the army are | required for the public security against similar 
much greater than heretofore, and the bar to ad- || defalcations. 


missiou into the service without merit is, through | 


the action of the medical boards, complete, we || collector on the 25th of April, 1829, during the 





ist. Mr. Swartwout was originally appointed 


may reasonably calculate on introducing into the || recess of Congress. On the 29th day of March, 
army, in each succeeding year, a portion of the || 1830, he was reappointed for four years, by a 


very élite of the profession. 


It becomes my duty now to state to you, that | 


the clerical duties appertaining to the Surgeon | 


|| nomination to the Senate, which was confirmed. 


About the time his term expired, in 1834, he | 
was appointed again for a like term, which ended 


Generai’s office cannot be performed by one indi- || on the 29th of March, 1838; and he was not re- 


vidual. 
clerk awarded to it, we had asmall army, with the 
troops more concentrated than now, a few medical 
officers, and a still less number of hired physicians. 
Now, our army is larger, and the troops are much 
more dispersed over the country; a great accession 
has been made to the strength of the medical staff; 
and from the necessities of the service, growing 
out of the state of war, a still greater increase of | 
hired physicians is required. The correspondence, | 
simply, of the Department with those numerous | 
physicians, and with the officers of the line of the 

army, not to mention that on public business with 

many persons in civil life, will give ample employ- 

ment to the force now in the office. And if we | 


take into consideration the various reports re- || 


quired from the office, and also the numerous 
returns, reports, &c., from the surgeons, assistant 
surgeons, and other physicians employed at the 
military posts, arsenals, recruiting rendezvous, 
&c., extended all over the land, which have to be 
examined and prepared for further action; and 
superadd to these duties the labor of scrutinizing, 
adjusting, and finally settling the multiplicity of 
complex and perplex accounts which are con- 
stantly coming in upon the department, it will be | 
evident that, with the present force the business 
of the office cannot be well done, if it is done at 
all. [am willing, and so is the clerk, to do all 
that other men can do. 4am ready to undertake 


whatever man can accomplish; but I cannot per- | 
form impracticabilities, and one of these is, to keep | 


pace, with one clerk, with the continuously in- | 
creasing business of the Medical Department of | 
the Army. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
TH. LAWSON, Surgeon General. 
Hon. J. R. Poiwsert, 
Secretary of War, Washington. 


DEFALCATION OF SAMUEL SWARTWOUT. 


MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
In relation to the recently-discovered default of | 


Samvec Swartwour, late Collector of the Cus- || 


toms for the port of New York. 


To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States: 


I herewith transmit a special report made to me || 


by the Secretary of the Treasury, for your con- 
sideration, in relation to the recently-discovered | 
default of Samuel Swartwout, late Collector of the 
Customs at the port of New York. 

I would respectfully invite the early attention of 


therein suggested, or such other measures as may | 
appear more expedient, for increasing the public | 
security against similar defalcations heareafter. 


M. VAN BUREN. | 
Wasuincron, December 8, 1838. 


a 


Treasory DeparTMeENT, 


December 6, 1838. |] 


Sr: I consider it the duty of this Department | 


to present for your consideration a special report || 


upon the recently-discovered default of-Samuel | 
Swartwout, who had been collector of the customs 
at the port of New York. 

The first object will be to exhibit all the import- 
ant facts connected with the case, so far as they | 
have been ascertained; then to explain the means | 








W hen the office was first created, and one | nominated, and has not since been in office. 


| picions do not seem to have been excited at the 


|| Department that he was guilty of any default, 


| $122,977 on hand, which was near $30,000 less 
| than the amount of his official bond. The return 
_ sent after his going out of office, which included 


| 





for detecting such defaults which are provided by | Subsequent disclosures made to the Department 
the present laws; and, before closing, I shall take || in November, excited suspicions not only as to 
the liberty respectfully to offer some suggestions || that balance, but a much larger indebtedness; and 
concerning the new legislation which seems to be || measures were thereupon 


troller and the First Auditor, not having been in 
is generally very heavy; being, on an average, 


: as | bei tal e ti 
Congress to the adoption of the legal provisions || being allowsl ta cetnin Reapty. sammant Soaniery 


| deposit to the credit of the Treasurer at least half 
| those liabilities until the questions in controversy 


| are annexed. 


Whilst Mr. Swartwout remained collector sus- | 
| 


unless it may be that the balance of money in his 
hands, when he was renominated to the Senate in 
1834, appeared to be too large, aed caused some} 
inquiry in relation to the subject. 

At that time, not having been myself connected | 
with this Department, and the present accounting | 
officers of the customs also, viz: the First Comp- 


office, 1 am unable to state with accuracy what 
then occurred, or what examinations were then 
made; but itis represented that Mr. Swartwout 
and one of his clerks came to this city on that oc- 
casion, and submitted explanations to a committee 
of the Senate, which obviated any objections to 
his reappointment, 

During his continuance in office, the statements 


of his accounts, in a condensed form, were made | 


weekly to this Department, with punctuality, and 
usually exhibited a balance in his hands, ranging 
from a mere nominal sum, or nothing, to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The balance varied ac- 
cording to the season of the year, and the circum- 
stances, which might require large drawbacks to 
be paid, quarterly settlements to be closed with 
his subordinates, or a great amount of duties re- 
ceived under protest to be refunded. These 
claims have always been considered as constitut- 
ing an adequate reason for retaining on hand a 
sufficient amount to discharge them promptly. 
The amount so required at the port of New York 


each quarter, over a third of a million of dollars. 
The last return made before he left office exhibited | 














only the last three days of his term, showed 
$201,096 of money in his -possession. When 
these returns were received at the Department, it 
was supposed that, the period of his service 
having expired, he would have butia small balance 
of custom-house expenses to defray, no more de- 
bentures to pay, and no great amount of duties to 
refund; and he was forthwith requested by me to 


of the sum represented to be on hand. 

In reply, he claimed that certain custom-house 
expenses remained to be discharged, and that suits 
had been instituted against him for return duties, 
which, with numerous protests that had been filed 
against payments, would be sufficient in amount 
united with those expenses, to cover the whole 


balance. He therefore insisted, as a right, on 


received a judicial decision; and he professed to 

regard that balance as not too large for the pur- 
ose. 

. Copies of the correspondence which took place 

on the subject between him and the Department | 

A further inquiry into the case was, however, 
immediately instituted by me, through the First | 
Comptroller and the Solicitor of the Treasury. It 
terminated in &n impression that the facts and the 
law, as to suits and protests, might justify a short 
delay in the adjustment. 

But the Comptroller -was, notwithstanding, di- 
rected to bring Mr. Swartwout’s accounts to an 
early settlement, and to have a prompt payment 
made of whatever amount should. appear to be not 
in doubt or controversy. 








en to have the whole 
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subject thoroughly investigated by the law offi 
of the Department and the Comptroller, calling to 


their aid, in the absence of Mr. Swartwout abroad 
and under his neglect to offer vouchers for a final 
settlement, all the lights and assistance which 
could be obtained, not only here but at NewYork 
and from the books and papers of the collector's 
office, as well as from those persons who had been 
associated with him in it, and from his successor, 

The circumstances which led to most of those 
disclosures transpired.in the course of preparing 
the first quarterly accounts of that successor for 
settlement; and the Department was first indebted 
for them, in a great measure, to his care and vig- 
ilance. 

After full investigation, the particulars of Mr, 
Swartwout’s defalcation were ascertained, and a 
report of the state of his accounts was made by 
the Comptroller to the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
and proper legal proceedings instituted to collect 
the balance appearing to be due. The amount of 
it as computed on the best data obtainable, was 
$1,374,119. The legal proceedings were com- 
menced against the principal on the account, and 
against both the principal and sureties on the last 
bond, the parties to which are also parties to the 
former one. For the portion of the outstanding 
defalcation which accrued during the period em- 
braced by the first bond, but which is compara- 
tively small, another suit will be brought as soon 
as the proper accounts can be adjusted. Each 
bond is for $150,000. Thesum of $30,000 in money 
has been paid by his agents since the discovery of 
the default, and large amounts of property have 
been taken by the marshal, and likewise mort- 
gaged, as collateral security. How much this 
balance will be reduced by vouchers hereafter 
presented and allowed, and how far any final in- 
debtedness may be considered secure, it is now 
difficult, and indeed impossible, to compute with 
any great degree of accuracy. 

So far, however, as the facts could be ascer- 
tained by the Solicitor and the accounting officers, 
it is feared that the whole amount of the defalca- 
tion will not prove to have been less than a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars. The security of 
different kinds which has been obtained is esti- 
mated very highly by Mr. Swartwout and some 
others, so as to be considered by them, with his 
additional estate in other countries, an ample in- 
demnity against any eventual loss by the Govern- 
ment. But they cannot be regarded by the Depart- 
ment, with the limited information possessed at 
this time concerning their situation, as equal in 
value to mere than half the claim of the United 
States. But even this is a mere estimate. The 
first misuse of the public money by Mr. Swart- 
wout, as collector, appears to have commenced in 
1830. A series of defalcations, in various items 
of his accounts, seem to have followed, and con- 
tinued through each successive year, increasing 
constantly in amount, till near the close of his 
official term. They consisted in withholding a 
part of the tonnage duties, and a portion of the for- 
feitures and fines; in not accounting for all the 
bonds collected, nor all the moneys on hand, held 
either for office expenses, return duties, or in ad- 
vance of the adjustment of unascertained duties; 
and in procuring from the Treasury, under the 
act of 1834, and similar ones, larger sums for the 
balance of office salaries than the facts warranted. 

These results, so unexpected and painful, hnve 
been reached by the Solicitor and accounting 0:.i- 
cers, only after the most careful examination that 
was practicable, in the absence of Mr. Swartwout, 
and after full communication from several of his 
former clerks, most intimately acquainted with the 
official course of his business onl the real condi- 
tion of his accounts, and one of whom is under- 
stood to be his attorney. f 

Further particulars are forborne to be detailed, 
as they are embodied in the reports of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller, which were 
made in the course of their recent examination, 
and areannexed. It is true that this inquiry has, 
from necessity, been in some degree ex parte in 18 
character, and that some of the results are 
to be disproved or explained away hereafter. 

This Department would be highly gratified if 
Mr. Swartwout should, in the end, be able to 
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show that the money for which he is accountable The acts of Congress on this subject first pro- 
does not exceed the $201,096 40 reported by him || vide that if a collector neglects to present his ac- 
jn the last official abstract of his account as the | counts and vouchers for settlement quarterly, the 
balance. It would, also, be much pleased if || balance against him, so far as it can be ascer- | 
it should happen, as promised in his letter of the || tained, shall be reported by the Comptroller to the || 
13th of April last, that “on the adjustment of my | law agent, or the Solicitor of the Treasury, for 
{his} accounts, the amount due to the Govern- || suit; and the neglect be also reported to the Pres- 
ment will be immediately paid.” || ident, in order that he may remove the incumbent, 
But it is an pee duty to add, that the || if still in office. It is also directed, that if a bal- | 
examination into his supposed defalcations was ance exists on a settlement, and is not paid, the 
not instituted on slight grounds, nor legal pro- H Comptroller shall cause a suit to be instituted for 
ceedings commenced for so large an amount till || its recovery. Whenever a default of the latter || 
sufficient facts were developed to produce a clear | kind occurs, it is therefore considered not only | 
conviction with the accounting officers that the | the duty of the Comptroller to proceed with the 
default was of the aggravated character already | suit, but it is expected, though omitted to be re- || 
described. l| quired in the acts of Congress, that he will apprise | 
9. | would next submit a few remarks on the || the head of the sDepartment or the President of | 








Defalcation of Samuel Swartwout. 




















| examine and certify to the various expenditures 
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| made, as well as the assessment of the duties col- 
| lected. 


_ But it appears that the naval officer at New 
York, if able to perform the task, has not for a 
long period, or at least during the seventeen years 


| that have elapsed since a circular issued by the 


Comptroller in 1821, considered it his duty to cer- 
tify to the expenditures and accounts generally, 


| but only to certain portions of them, and to the 


correct assessment of the duties. 
That circular, unfortunately, tended to remove 
a check on the collector, in some particulars very 


essential, and has been repealed by the present 


Comptroller. 
It must also be apparent that the real auditor of 
the custom-house should be attached to the naval 


modes that exist, under the present laws, for de- || the delinquency which has occurred, in order that | office, rather than that of the collector, as he is 
tecting faults of collecting officers, in order that | the case of such collector, if still in office, may || now a nominee of the latter, and subject to be 
you may judge whether they are sufficient, or re- || be examined by the President, and a decision | neither appointed or removed by the Department 


} 


uire additional legislation. The first one is mere- | made upon the propriety of continuing him longer | or the President. 
ly by a regulation which requires the weekly || in office. | Thus situated, his statements and acts are liable 
returns before alluded to, and which was volun-|| It is understood that the Comptroller has always | to correspond with the collector’s wishes, and can 
tarily introduced hy the Department nearly forty | exercised some discretion in respect to bringing || by fraud almost invariably conceal defaults so as 
yearsago. This regulation provides that a sum- | actions for balances on hand, by not forthwith not to be detected by the accounting officers, or 
mary statement of accounts shall be transmitted | instituting suits if the balances be small, or the || even the naval officer. 
each week frora the large ports, and by subse- | reasons for retaining them for a time appearto.be | Some of the new instructions given by this De- 
quent modifications, each month from the smaller | satisfactory. But if those balances be large, and | partment to theaccounting officers when the default 
ones. It is made to the head of the Department, || sufficient reasons are not offered to justify delay, || was suspected, and of the various steps which 
and should exhibit a true abstract of the condition || or if the collector’s term of office has expired, the || were required to be taken to prevent, as far as 
of the receipts and payments by the collector || Comptroller should deem it a duty to proceed at || possible, gimilar occurrences hereafter, may be 
during the preceding week. Originally, it is pre- || once, under the law, to enforce the collection of | seen in the copies of letters annexed. 
sumed that this return was required more for cor- | the money due. || Ido not flatter myself, however, that these in- 
rect information, and to enable the Departmentto || Several reasons exist why the accounting offi- || structions, even if able to be strictly enforced by 
draw at times for the money on hand, than as a | cers, for the time being, did not discover the de- || the accounting officers, will prove successful in 
check on peculation; but if the statements in it do || falcation in this case, or report it sooner to the | wholly preventing the occurrence of defaults; but 
not agree with each other, or do not, on their | law officer, and to the head of the Department or || it is hoped that they will tend to an earlier de- 
face, exhibit facts that appear probable, or do not | the President. Most of them are detailed in the || tection of some of them, should any hereafter 
balance, then suspicion is excited, and a defalca- | two annexed reports on that subject from the || happen. 
tion, if one exist, can, by further and full exam- |; present First Auditor and First Comptroller, in 3. A few new provisions made by Congress 
ination, be detected.. So if the sum retained on || reply to inquiries made by this Department. In | would add much to their efficacy. Thus, if a far« 
hand appears too large for meeting the engage- | some of the reasons assigned there is great weight. || ther clerical force were authorized by law to be 
ments of the office, a draft can be issued for the || The customs collected at New York equal nearly | placed in the First Auditor’s Office, more season- 
amount, or an order given for its deposit, as has || two thirds of the whole amount in all the United | able and thorough examination of the bond ac- 
frequently been done. If either is not complied | States. Difficulties doubtless exist in detecting | counts would be practicable, and would, to all 
with, nor sufficient reasons assigned for delay, the | defaults under the present laws at ports where the | appearance, prove beneficial in discovering defal- 
default may then be discovered But if none of | business is so large, the accounts are so compli- || cations. The same result would apparently hap- 
these circumstances happen, suspicion is not ex- || cated, and the necessary delays in settlement so || pen, also, if the naval officer at such a port as 
cited through those weekly statements. It willbe great. || New York were enabled, under the increased 
seen, however, that, generally, it is not possible |; The difficulties in making an earlier discovery || labor it would devolve on him, to employ such 
for a default to occur without its appearing on || in this case would seem to have been increased by | additional clerks as may be necessary to perform 
them, unless they are made incorrect through de- || the custom, which it is understood has long ex- | the duties required by law in examining critically, 
liberate fraud and falsehood. In the case of Mr. || isted in the Auditor’s Office, not to make detailed | and certifying concerning all the payments at that 
Swartwout, none of these statements since 1830, | examinations of the bond accounts at large ports, | large port, as well as the assessment of duties. 
when his delinquencies are supposed to"have com- | unless it may be when doubts arose in relation to | So would it happen in the First Comptroller’s 
menced,.are known to have disclosed any fact | their correctness. || Office, if the necessary force were given by Con- 
tending to excite suspicion of his misconduct; and || The bonds on hand at one time at New York || gress to investigate carefully the balances on set- 
if money was collected or expended in amounts || alone exceeded ten thousand in number. The || tlement, whenever large; and when those balances 
differing from the face of the abstracts, (as is now | delay of three months, which is allowed by law || are, on such an investigation, not satisfactorily 
believed to have been the case,) it must have been | ‘to collectors in preparing for settlements, and the || explained, if they should be required by law not 
concealed by a series of false returns during the || false returns which appear to have been resorted || only to be immediately reported for suit to the 
whole period of seven or eight years. Some of | to by the collector of New York, in his weekly || solicitor, but the suspicious circumstances, and 
those returns, under Secretaries Ingham and Mce- || reports, with a view to prevent suspicion and | even the amount considered due, be, in all cases, 
Lane, may have been destroyed by the conflagra- || detection at an early day through those returns, | communicated to the President, or the head of the 
tion of the Treasury building in 1833; but none of | augmented still further the obstacles to a prompt | a , 
them now found, whether made under them or || detection. ut by none of these steps would the public, in 
Secretaries Duane, Taney, or myself, appear to || The death of one of the clerks in the Auditor’s || my opinion, be sufficiently secured, without still 
evince anything caiculated to cause distrust of his | Office, who has had the immediate charge of set- || other legislation of a general character, most of 
integrity. tling the accounts for that port, and the recent | which has been explained in the last three reports 
The other mode now in use for detecting de- || change in the head of the bureau, as well as the || from this Department on the finances. The pro- 
faults in collecting officers, and which is the only || death of the Comptroller who was in office during || vision in the act of 12th October, 1837, allowing 
one provided by Congress, (except the revising | most of the period of the default, render it imprac- || the collector, instead of the district attorney, to 
power, in some respects, and at some ports, by || ticable to ascertain with accuracy all the cireum- || extend the payment of bonds falling due, removed 
the naval officer, hereafter to be considered,) is, || stances and reasons why suspicion was not there || one important check which before existed, in re- 
through the quarterly settlements that are required | sooner excited; but those already enumerated are || quiring the former to deliver forthwith all unpaid 
to be made by collectors with the accounting offi- || supposed to have been the principal ones. It || bonds to the latter for collection. On this, as well 
cers of the Treasury. Those officersare the First || seems apparent, however, from the official reports || as other Accounts, some new and some rigorous 














Auditor and the First Comptroller. ‘These settle- 
ments are devolved on them alone by Congress, 


submitted to the head of the Department, or any 
other officer, either for revision, approbation, or 
Tejection. 
fn that branch of their official business which 
relates to the adjustment of accounts, you are 
aware that it has been long since settled that the 
of the ~eromg tr even the Presid ree 
Not possess an authority to aid in 
making the sihastencat, or to overrule their de- 


No. 2 


| before referred to, that many of the defalcations || provisions by Congress became still more indis- 
in this case happened under such circumstances, | pensable, and have been earnestly recommended. 


not impossible, to detect them sooner by the ac- | proper to observe that, in point of fact, only a 
counting officers under the existing laws; and it | small part of Mr. Swartwout’s defaults probably 
is supposed that they could not all have been | originated subsequent to the suspension of specie 
eventually discovered and exposed, except by the | payments in May, 1837; and that, after the sua- 
aid of those persons in the custom-house at New || pension, when drafts and Treasury notes consti- 
York, who were aware of the deceptions practiced. || tuted the principal receipts at New York, till he 

In respect to the remaining legal check on the | left office, Mr. Swartwout was still required to 
collector, and through which his defaults may at | make deposits in bank of a great part of any sur- 
times be detected, it consists of a naval officer, i plus which he ever collected in money. He was 
authorized at a few ports, and required by law to | 


without requiring the vouchers and accounts to be || and were so concealed as to render it difficult, if | But, before considering them in detail, it may be 
| 
i 


not one of the officers permitted to retain money 
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on which it was customary for the Treasurer to 
place frequent drafte in favor of public creditors, 
though, since Mr. Swartwout’s term expired, and 


Bince Hpecie payments have been resumed by the | 


= mo peti 
_morels and a stronger sense of official fidelity and 


honor than have, unhappily, to some extent here- 


banks, large sums have been collected there in || 


money; and it has been customary, and has been | 


found convenient, to place such drafts very often | 


on his successor. The first new general enact- 


ment, notalready enumerated, which mizht, under || 


existing circumstances, be found useful, is the he ee ae oe een ee 


entire separation of all disvursements from the 


collections at a port of such extensive business as |) 


New York. 

The attention of Congress was invited to such 
a measure by this Department in September, 1837, 
in the following words: * At points like New York, 
and a few others, where a likelihood existed that 
* the sums would permanently be large, but which, 
‘under a reduced revenue and expenditure, would 
‘seldom occur, authority might be given to ap- 
* point the clerks, now acting as cashiers or tellers 
* under the collectors and receivers, or other more 
‘suitable persons, to act as keepers and pay- 
* masters of the public money. But they should 
*be made independent of the collectors and receiv- 
* ers, and placed under the like tenure of office and 
“under suitable bonds.”” As some further check 
on the accounts of the collectors, it might be pru- 
dent to require, by law, the certificate of the naval 
Officer to the correctness of each weekly return, 


and to the possession of the balance in money, | 


after a careful inspection of the whole subject. 

The provision requiring all balances not imme- 

diately adjusted to be reported forthwith to heads 

of eee or the President, in order that real 
t 


tofore prevailed. 
not be correctly explained in this case without the 
use of some language which may appear harsh, 
but which the circumstances and a due discharge 
of duty seemed imperatively to require. 


Respectfully, LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


P.S. Two copies of recent letters from Mr. 
Swartwout to some of his friends in New York, 
in relation to this subject, protesting against the 
supposed amount of his default, and insisting on 
his ability to meet any deficiency, are submitted 
for the President’s perusal, but Are not made a 
part of this report, as some of the matters con- 
tained in them seem to be of a private character. 


Since this report was prepared, I understand | 


that the office of district attorney for the southern 
district of New York has become vacated, under 
circumstances which create a suspicion of some 
connection between the recent incumbent and Mr. 
Swartwout in the default above-mentioned. [have 


requested the Solicitor of the Treasury to take all || 
suitable steps to examine thoroughly the state of | 


the accounts of the late attorney, and, if anything 
should appear to be due, to procure security there- 
for as far as practicable. As soon as any import- 
ant results on this subject are ascertained with 
accuracy, I will communicate them for your con- 
sideration. L. W. 





I regret, sir, that the facts could | 


last evening by Mr. Henry Ogden, the cashie 
the custom-house duri Ter webvocn’ wep 

Having been informed that the large defalcation 
was known to the public officers, and that we had 
come to New York for the purpose of investigating 
it, he called on us, and at once, in the presence of 
Mr. Price, the district attorney, who was with ys 
entered frankly into a conversation on the subject, 
He commenced by saying that the circumstances 
of the case had troubled him exceedingly for some 
time, and that he had strongly urged Mr. Swart. 
wout not to leave the United States in August last; 
that he had told him it was scarcely possible the 
defalcation could remain much longer concealed, 
especially since the accounts for the last quarter 
had been called for and not furnished; that he had 
advised him, instead of going to Europe, to go at 
once to Washington, submit a statement of the 
whole matter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
surrender his property, and make the best arran 
ments he could; that Mr. Swartwout told him 
in reply, he was confident of being able to raise 
| money in England, by which he could pay his 
whole debt to the United States as soon as he re. 
| turned; and he did not think the business would 
be known before that time. 








In reply to our inquiry as to the time when the 
abstraction of the public money commenced, he 
stated that it was about nine months after Mr. 
Swartwout was appointed collector. He after. 
wards said he supposed it might have been a year 
after—that is, in 1830; that, as the amount of 
defalcation increased, he frequently spoke to Mr. 
Swartwout on the subject; and that, about four 

ears since, it had become so large that he told 


| 

4 defaulters may be ascertained and seasonably | Reports of the F wet Comptroller and Solicitor of the r. Swartwout that unless measures were taken 

‘ removed, has been before alluded to, and would || Treasury relative to _ defalcation of vem 1 to reduce it, he could not consent to continue in 

i be likely, in all classes of officers, whether collect- |. Sw CERT. late Collector of Customs at New || the situation he held. Mr. Swartwout was, how- 
. ing or disbursing, to increase the public safety. York. ever, confident that the operations in which he the 
i f Such reports are now required of the Second New York, November 8, 1838. was engaged would be so profitable as to make it - 
‘TD Comptroller in respect to certain accounts of war | Sir: On the receipt of your letter to the Solicitor || easy for him to pay off the whole’ deficiency. of t 
Le if and navy officers, but should be also of both comp- of the Treasury, of the 5th instant, we conferred || This mode of treating the subject Mr. Swartwout abl 
2 troliers, and astoal! kinds of balancesand officers. | together on the course most expedient to be taken || continued to persist in to the last, always ex- an 
oe The heads of the Departments could then, bycom- | in regard to the defalcation of Mr. Swartwout, the || pressing his belief that he could set matters right. por 
He 4 parison with the weekly returns, and other in- || late collector at New York. In reply to our inquiry as to the mode in which the 
fan, * quiries, sometimes discover delinquencies, which | It appeared that the last settlement of his ac- || the affair had been conducted, and the amount, fer 
} tee now might escape detection, in the accounting || counts at the Treasury was up to the 31st Decem- || Mr. Ogden stated that Mr. Phillips, the assistant of | 
Peta officers. The entire separation of the duties of | ber last, and that, although he was called upon by || cashier, was more fully acquainted with the par- fll 
, controlling the settlement of accounts from those | the First Auditor, and notice subsequently given || ticularsthan himself, but that it commenced by Mr. dist 


Swartwout not passing to the credit of the Treas- \ 
urer the whole sums received; that the bonds, 
being placed in bank, were there collected and 
| passed to the credit of Mr. Swartwout himself; and 


of superintending the customs, and makingone of | 
the comptrollers a commissioner of the customs, 
would be likely, as suggested to Congress as long 
ago as 1835, to render more effective both of these 
important branches of business. Another useful 
check on defalcations would be the requisition of 
eash in payment of all duties. The largest item | 


to his sureties by the Comptroller, his accounts and 
| vouchers, from that time till the 28th of March, 
when his term of office expired, had never been 
furnished. ‘The stated balance against him on 
the 3ilst December, 1837, was $9,678,984 56; this, 
however, was known to include all the uncollected || 
bonds not due, bonds in suit, and various items | 


| 





that the weekly transfers to the Treasurer by Mr. 
Swartwout were usually made on Monday, but 
did not include the moneys received later than 


ll 


of deficiency in the case under consideration grew | 


out of the bond accounts; and future defaults 
could be much better guarded against if the laws 
required only cash duties. 


ating directly on offenders themselves. The se- 


Verest penalties against false returns, and against | 
the loan or embezzlement of the public money by || 
collectors, as well as all classes of officers, and the | 


But, after all such | 
enactments to insure checks, and a closer and | 
wider supervision, this Department is satisfied that | 
the most effectual remedies must be those oper- || 


strictest prohibition against its use in any way for | 


private purposes, with the occasional and rigorous | 
examination of their funds and vouchers by agents | 


er by committees of Congress, in a manner simi- 
lar to what was recommended by this Department 


at the special session in 1837, would, without | 
doubt, have the most salutary effect on the secu- || 


rity of theGovernment. By the influence of these 


measures in preventing wrong, they would also, | 
in the end, often prove acts of kindness, rather || 


i} 


} 
| 


than hardship, to the officers themselves and their 
unfortunate sureties. 


Such transactions as that which it has been my |, 


disagreeable task on this occasion to report for 
your consideration, being flagrant breaches of 
morality, as well as great civil injuries, cannot, in 
my opinion, be too strongly branded by penal 
legislation. This could bring no reproach on any 
of those upright, scrupulous, and faithful citizens 
who fill stations of public trust. It will prove 


fortunate, also, for the security of the Treasury, 
if public opinion should, in relation to such delin- 
quencies, hereafter indicate a much higher tone of 





to which he would be entitled to a credit on a final 
adjustment. This made it necessary, as the 
accounts and vouchers were not furnished, that 
immediate steps should be taken to ascertain the 
sum really due, as accurately as possible. With 
this object, we requested Mr. Underwood, who 
has been charged with the examination, in the 
office of the First Auditor, of the accounts of Mr. 
Swartwout, to proceed at once to New York, and 
from the documents at the custom-house obtain 
the necessary information for stating the accounts 
atthe Treasury, and ascertaining the true balance 
for which Mr. Swartwout is liable. He has ac- 
cordingly done so. : 
We arrived here ourselves yesterday, and found 
that Mr. Underwood had been industriously en- 
gaged in the necessary examinations. The result 
as been, so far, to ascertain that the defalcation 
exceeds $1,200,000. He will continue his labors 
until he has every fact necessary for making a true 
account, when he will proceed at once to Wash- 
ington, and have it duly stated and passed by the 
accounting officers; which is a necessary step, 
reliminary to further proceedings. We expect 
r. Underwood will leave here this afternoon. 
We have every reason to believe that the se- 
curity in Mr. Swartwout’s official bond is fully 
sufficient for its amount. ‘ 
The examination requisite to ascertain the man- 
ner in which the money was abstracted, and the 
details of the defalcation which has been going 
on for seven or eight years, will require some days. 
All that we know in regard to it at present, is de- 
rived from a voluntary communication made to us 





| Saturday morning at ten o’clock; by which means 


'| the receipts on bonds due on Saturday and Sun- 


| day were embraced in the succeeding week; and 
| thus that amount, which often was $100,000 or 
$200,000, could be kept and used by him; the 

receipts of the last two days of each week enabling 
| him to make up the previous deficiency, so as to 
; transfer the requisite sum to the Treasurer. The 
| mext mode adopted by Mr. Swartwout was the 
| use of the fund deposited to meet unliquidated 
duties, which was a large one, amounting fre- 
quently to $150,000 or $200,000, and was entirely 
under his control, the deposits being made to Mr. 
Swartwout’s own credit, and subject to his check. 
To these he added the use of the moneys paid to 
him on account of the share of the United States 
in penalties and forfeitures; and healso overdrew 
the account for fees and emoluments payable to 
him for himself and the officers of the customs. 
These were, Mr. Ogden stated, in his opinion, 
the sources from which Mr. Swartwout retai 
the moneys, and the mode by which he was able 
to keep his transfer to the Treasurer apparently 
correct; but about the years 1836 and 1837, the 
deficiency had amounted so high that it became 
necessary, in order to prevent its detection, to use 
the bonds which were deposited with him for col- 
lection; a large amount of them was withdrawn 
from the usual course, and the amount collected 
by Mr. Swartwout. From this arises the princi 
pal deficiency in the bond account. 

In regard to the amount of defalcation, Mr. Og 

den stated that in one of his conversations 
Mr. Swartwout last summer, he (Mr. Ogden) told 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSION 


Defalcation of Samuel Swartwout. 


him that it could not be less than $900,000, but || Department, which were rendered more certain by 


Mr. Swartwout said he did. not think it exceeded 
. | 

lu reply to our inquiry as to what had become | 
of the money, Mr. Ogden said that he was totally 
at a loss to conceive how such a sum could have 
been exhausted; that Mr. Swartwout had been a 
large speculator in stocks for several years, and 
that he had known his operations in them to 
amount to some hundred shares a day; that he had 
been a loser for a large sum by the failure of the 
Josephs, to whom he knew of his actuaily loaning 

5,000 a day or two before their failure; that he 
had made immense purchases of lands in Texas; 
and that he also had heavy interests in the Cum- 
perland coal lands. It did not appear, however, 
that Mr. Ogden could account for an expenditure 
so large as the ascertained defalcation. 

In reply to our inquiry as to Mr. Swartwout’s 
property, Mr. Ogden stated his inability to give a | 


ticular aceount of it. He said that the funds | 
in bank, Known to him, did not exceed $29,000; | 


that there was a house in this city; land at Hobo- | 
ken, on which there was anincumbrance of about | 
$50,000, but which he thought worth $100,000 
more; that there was, besides, some land in IIli- 
nois, the Cumberland property, and the property | 
in Texas. 
Mr. Ogden then stated that hé had a full power-) 
of attorney from Mr. Swartwout, under which he | 
was desirous to act, as, under the circumstances 
of the case, he thought his duty required, and Mr. 
Swartwout himself could not object to. He stated 


| 
| 
| 


that probably Mr. Swartwout would return in the |, 
steamship expected next week; that he had written | 
urging him to do so, especially on his being ap- | 


prised that the sureties had received notice from 


the Comptroller that the accounts had not been | 


rendered; that, although he had no direct account | 


of his intention to return, he thought it most prob- | 
|, and the mortgages embrace, generally, all Mr. 
| 5 y 


able he would do so. He assured us that, in the 


mean time, no measures should be taken under his | 
power of attorney to interfere with the claims of |, 


the United States; and he finally agreed to trans- 
fer to them, under that instrument, the property 
of Mr. Swartwout, and offered to meet us on the 
following day for that purpose, at the office of the 
ss or 
ery respeetfu ours 
dN. BARKER, 
H. D. GILPIN. 


Hon. Levi Woopsvry, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


New York, November 10, 1838. 
Sin: Since th joint report of the Comptroller 
and myself, on the 8th instant, the investigations 
into the defalcation of Mr. Swartwout, and the 
steps which seemed expedient in relation to it, 
have been continued without intermission. They 
have proved very laborious, and in no degree | 
tended to lessen the amount of the deficiency, or 
change the character of the transaction.- 
Ali the abstracts, vouchers, and other docu- 
ments, relating to the collector’s account for the 
fist quarter of 1838, (being the last of Mr. Swart- 
wout’s term,) which had never been furnished, 
have been now transmitted to the First Auditor. 
These documen:s, however, want the signature of 
Mr, Swartwout, though prepared by the officer 
who transacted that branch of his official business. 
The cause of their being thus incomplete appears 
to have been the desire of Mr. ‘Swartwout that 
they should not be furnished to the accounting 





officers until his return from abroad. By that || ficial term, we received a verbal statement, con- 


lime, according to the statements of Mr. Ogden, 
he hoped to be able to make arrangements for the 


settlement of the whole defalcation. The want of || general view of the course of proceeding, to which 


them, however, delayed the present collector in 
the completion of his own accounts, as it was 
hecessary to include therein an accurate statement 
of the balances in cash and uncollected bonds, 
ed over by Mr. Swartwout, and that the same 

uld agree with the final accounts of the ~— 
4s rendered to the Treasury Department’ The 
urgent demand for this, e by the present col- 
r upon the officer having charge of these ac- 
Counts, and the difficulty of obtaining it, first led 
‘0 the suspicions communicated by him to the 


'| and herewith inclose you duplicate receipts of the 


|| for record in the register’s office of this city, and 


| on through the various periods when the public 


| the subsequent examinations he immediately inst- 
| tuted. 
| Mr. Underwood completed, on Thursday even- 


| ing, the examination of the books and documents 
|| at the custom-house, so far an to enable him, with 


| the addition of the information already possessed 
| atthe ‘Preasury, to state the account of Mr. Swart- 
wout so as to exhibit truly the amount due to the 
United States. He then proceeded to Washington 
| for the purpose of having the account finally ad- 
_justed and passed by the accounting officers, as 
the act of Congress requires, and expected to re- 
| turn it to me, at this place, duly certified, by the 
12:h instant. When it is received, we shall be 
| able io adopt thesummary proceedings by distress 
| warrant, authorized by the act of May 15, 1820, 
| should the interests of the United States make that 
| course most advisable. 

It appeared proper, however, without waiting 
for this, to take whatever measures were possible 
for the immediate security of the United States. 
On examining the letter of attorney from Mr. 
Swartwout to Mr. Ogden, I found that it conferred 
| on the latter the fullest agency. He was entirely 

impressed with the propriety of adopting under it 
| such measures for the security of the United States 
| as were in his power. He has paid over to me the 
| sum of $30,000 in cash, being the deposit in bank 
| referred to in the last report. This sum I have 
| placed to the credit of the Treasurer of the Uniied 
| States, on special deposit, in the Bank of America, 


cashier therefor. Mr. Ogden has also executed, 
as the attorney of Mr. Swartwout, three mortgages 
of all his property in the States of New York, New 
| Jersey, and Maryland. The specific portions of 
property belonging to Mr. Swartwout in those 
| States were not all known to Mr. Ogden, but they 
are described as fully as his information permitted; 


Swartwout’s estate. Neither Mr. Price nor myself 
have been able to learn that there is any other 
property, real or personal, unless it be the house- 
| hold furniture. The mortgages have been placed 


'of Bergen county, New Jersey; and I have for- 
| warded that embracing the property in Maryland, 
| to the district attorney there, with a request to have 
| it recorded in the proper office without delay. 
| These mortgages include the house and lots in this 
| city; the large and valuable meadow property at 
| Hoboken; and the interest in the coal lands at 
| Cumberland. As to their value, I have no means 
| of forming an opinion, but it is rated by Mr. Ogden 
at a very large amount. 

The investigation into the details of this defal- 
cation is necessarily very difficult and tedious. 
Eight or nine years have elapsed since it com- 
menced. The books and accounts through which 

it is to be traced are numerous, as it was carried 


moneys were collected and kept in the branch 
Bank of the United States, the selected deposit 
banks, and by the collector himself. The different 
classes of revenue received, which, as was stated 
in our last report, were successively resorted to 
at different periods, multiply the researches into 
the general accounts, which are of vast complex- 
ity and amount; and the false statements and 
other entries in regard to these transactions, made 
with a view to give the appearance of correctness 
to the official returns, and prevent discovery, in- 
crease the present difficulty. From Mr. Phillips, 
the assistant cashier during Mr. Swartwout’s of- 


firming that previously made to us by Mr. Ogden; 
and, in a written communication, he has given a 


he has offered to add such a particular account of 
the details of the transactions as he can gather 
from the books and accounts. When Mr. Under- 
wood returns here, | hope that his knowledge of 
such accounts and his great industry and accuracy 
may enable him to trace out the whole of this 
complicated proceeding, step by step, from the 
ning to the close. 

will forward to you, as soon as they can be 
prepared, copies of the written statements of Mr. 

en and Mr. Phillips; of the letter of attorney 


| of Mr. Swartwout to Mr. Ogden; and of the three 
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mortgages of Mr. Swartwout's property. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
H. D. GILPIN. 


Hon. Levi Woopnvury, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





New York, November 13, 1838. 
Sir: Yesterday I received a duly certified trans 
script of the account of Mr. Swartwout, as finall 
stated by the accounting officers, showing a bal- 
ance due from him, as late collector of the revenue 
for the port of New York, of $1,344,119 65. 
In pursuance of the provisions of the act of 


| 15th May, 1820, | forthwith issued a warrant of 
| distress against the said Samuel Swartwout, and 


Benjamin Birdsall, Charles L. Livingston, and 
Mangle M. Quackenboss, the sureties in the 
official bond of Mr. Swartwout, which was for- 
warded from the office of the First Comptroller 
of the Treasury. The warrant of distress, with 


| a copy of the account, was delivered to the mar- 
| shal, and he proceeded without delay to make a 
| levy on the estate of Mr, Swartwout and his sure- 
| ties in this district. 


In order to perfect the lien in the manner the 
act requires, the marshal has already caused the 


| levies he has made, with the dates, to be recorded 


in the office of the clerk of the district court for 
this district, and will continue so to do as addi- 
tional property may be ascertained. 

Although the parties are resident in this dis- 
trict, yet as the act of Congress contemplates the 
issue of different warrants where the estate in- 
tended to be taken and sold is situate in different 
districts, [ have issued one to the marshal of 
Maryland, and another to the marshal of New 
Jersey, and | have directed the most rigid scrutiny 
to ascertain the property that can be levied on. 


| The only account of any in either State that I 


have been able to obtain is that embraced in the 
two mortgages to the United States, referred to in 
my last report; but it is supposed there may be 
other property or interests in some companies, 


| incorporated or unincorporated. At all events, a 


more full description of that and all other will be 
obtained and embraced in the return and record 
of the levy, so as to make the security of the 
United States more complete than under the mort- 
gage. 

Under the distress warrant here, the marshal is 
causing the most careful search to be made for the 
purpose of discovering whether there are any 
moneys or stocks belonging to Mr. Swartwout of 
which we have not been heretofore informed. So 
far, it does not appear that there are; and the 
general impression seems to be, that he is not pos- 
sessed of any such property. It is among the 
most remarkable circumstances in this case that 
80 little should, apparently, remain out of such a 
vast amount of money. 

The return of Mr. Swartwout by the steamship 
is still looked for. She has not arrived, but is 
hourly expected. 4 

In my last report I stated to you the circum- 
stances which rendered it a work of extreme diffi- 
culty and delay to trace the details of this long- 
continued defalcation. Since the return of Mr. 
Underwood yesterday, and his ability (now that 
the statement of the account is completed ) to devote 
his attention exclusively to this branch of the case, 
considerable progress has been made. The gen- 
eral system by which the money was abstracted, 
and the deficiency concealed, has been already 
stated to you, as derived from the information of 
Mr. Ogden and Mr. Phillips, confirmed by the 
examinations of the Comptroller and myself. I 
now, however, feel satisfied that we shall be able 
to trace out the whole proceedings, so as to show 
exactly the times, amounts, and modes, in which 
the various sums of money were respectively 
taken. 


Very respectfully, yours, 


H. D. GILPIN. 
Hon. Levi Woopsvar, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
New York, November 15, 1838. 
Sir» We have pleted, with the aid of Mr. 
Underwood, the examination of the records of the 
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custom-house atthis place. From them, with the 
information derived from Mr. Phillips, the assistant 
cashier, we have ascertained, as we believe cor- 
rectly, the sums withdrawn by Mr. Swartwout 
from the public moneys under his charge, during 
each successive quarter of his official term, and 
never replaced. A summary statement, exhibiting 
this in detail, has been drawn out by Mr. Under- 
wood, and is among the documents transmitted to 
you herewith, 
The amount, as settled at the Treasury on the | 
10th instant, exhibits a balance due from Mr. 
Swartwout, exclusive of interest, of $1,344,119 65. 
it is supposed that a further adjustment of his 
accounts, and the production of the formal and 
necessary vouchers for sums for which he may 
be entitled to credit, will authorizea further allow- 
ance of $148,413 96. This will make the sum 
with which he is chargeable $1,225,705 69, exclu- 
sive of interest. This is the amount that he appears 
to have withdrawn and never replaced. 
According to the statement of Mr. Ogden and 
Mr. Phillips, heretofore mentioned to you, and 
subsequently confirmed by them in writing as well 
as verbally, the use of the public money com- 
menced as early as the close of 1829, or the begin- 
ning of 1830; the practice being to transfer at the 
commencement of the week, to the Treasurer of 
the United States, no more than the amount re- 
ceived previous to Saturday morning; and thus to 
replace successively from the subsequent receipts 
the sums withdrawn, so that the deficiency might 
not appear. ‘Though the sums thus replaced after 
they were taken, can form no part of the balance 
now charged against Mr. Swartwout, which con- 
Bists only of sums never returned, yet we endeav- 
ored to obtain from Mr. Phillips the items of this 
sort from the commencement. We were unable 
todo so. The original check-book of Mr. Swart- 
wout from June, 1830, to December, 1831, through 
which, perhaps, they might have been traced, was 
not, after diligent search, to be found; and although 
Mr. Phillips commenced, as he stated, in the year 
1834, when the deficit began to be large, to make 
amemorandum by which he can now designate 
the sums withdrawn subsequent to that period 
by Mr. Swartwout, from the cash fund for his 
own use, yet he declared his inability to do so any 
‘earlier. ‘The evidence, therefore, in regard to the 


moneys that were withdrawn and replaced, is | 
found in the verbal communications made to us | 
by Mr. Ogden and Mr. Phillips, which were given | 


im-our previous reports to you, and in their letters 
and written statements, of-which copies will be 
found among the documents wansmitted to you 
herewith. 
' We have ascertained that the $1,225,705 69 
taken by Mr. Swartwout and not replaced, in- 
creased gradually, from the first quarter of 1830 
to the end of the first quarter of 1838, when his 
official term expired, and that it was drawn from 
various funds. 
The deficit of Mr. Swartwout, at the end of each 
successive year, was as follows: 


On the 31st December, 1830........ $622 34 
On the 3lst December, 1831........ 1,168 87 
On the 31st December, 1832...... -. 30,801 33 
On the 3lst December, 1833........ 35,298 54 
On the 31st December, 1334........ 50,370 04 


On the 3lst December, 1835. ....... 137,061 69 
On the 3lst December, 1836........ 336,718 69 
On the 3ilst December, 1837........1,016,955 32 
On the 28th March, 1838..........1,225,705 69 
The *‘ tonnage duty’’ is the first fund in which 
the deficit exists. it amounts in the aggregate to 
271 39. Of this there occurred in the year 
$30, $622 34; in the year 1831, $546 33; in the 


- 1833, $823 17; in the year 1835, $279 35. || 


one of these sums are found to be debited in the | 
cash account of Mr. Swartwout. In the year 
1836, however, there is a debt to that account of | 
$488 15, for correction of errors, leaving the whole 
amount of tonnage duty received and unaccounted | 
for, $1,783 24. It may be that this deficit has 


arisen from errors which have crept into the | 
account during the five years through which it | 
extends. The amount is so small as to give color 
to this supposition. 

The “‘ forfeitures and penalties™ belonging to the 
United States constitute the second fund in which | 
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| there is a deficit. 1t amounts in the aggregate to 1 pay any amount of damages that may be recovered 


9,823 12. ‘ | after suit, by an importer from the collector 
|] » On 


Of this there occurred— 
In the year 1832, the sum of.........$29,632 46 





In the year 1833, the sum of......... 3,674 04 
In the year 1834, the sum of......... 1,173 09 
In the year 1835, the sum of......... 5,343 53 

939,823 12 


By the provisions of the 89th section of the act 


of 2d March, 1799, the collector is to receive from 
the court all sums received on account of fines, 


penalties, and forfeitures, for a breach of the rev- 
enue laws, and he is to account for them quarterly 
to the Treasury. The sum above stated belonged 
to the United States, as their portion of various 
penalties and forfeitures, and was received by Mr. 
Swartwout under the above provision. 
not, however, debited in his own cash account; 


and though adinitted in his accounts rendered to | 


the Treasury, it has never been paid over. 

Three “Treasury warrants,’ amounting in the 
aggregate to $39,240 05, were received by Mr. 
Swartwoutduring the years 1834 and 1835. They 
were for the following sums, respectively: 

1834, August 23, No. 9,677.......$7,637 21 

1835, May 2, No. 837. ..0.0.2+00+21,.895 15 

1835, June 22, No. 993.....++..... 9,707 69 


$39,240 05 


Mr. Swartwout received these warrants under | 


the authority of the 24 section of the act of 27th 
June, 1834, to make up an alleged deficiency in 
the fees and emoluments of his office to meet the 
compensation due to his clerks. Their receipt 


appears by his books, but the proceeds have never | 


been debited in his cash account, and their whole 
amount still remains entirely unaccounted for. 

Cash was withdrawn for the alleged purpose of 

| paying the expenses of the office, beyond the actual 


amount of these expenses, as exhibited by Mr. || 


Swartwout’s own accounts and vouchers. The 
aggregate of this excess is $60,291 42. The 


application of this fund commenced in the third 
quarter of 1835, and extended down to the last 
quarter of bis official term. It is thus distributed 
through the several years: 

In 1835, the excess of cash With- 

GLAWN WAB ....cccccceuwccsece $6,308 25 
In 1836, it Was. ..e.secceeeeseee SU,788 29 
In 1837, it Was...ese.ccccceeees 23,134 88 


$60,291 42 


A single item, under the name of *‘ cash retained 
for refunding merchants,’’ appears in the first 
quarter of 1836. 

| explanation given of this item by the auditor of 
| the custom-house is, that there were various im- 
| porters who were entitled to the extension afforded 
| by the act of Congress to those who had suffered 
by the great fire in the winter of 1835-’36, but who 
/had actually paid their bonds. This sum Mr. 
Swartwout withdrew from the cash fund, in order, 
/as was alleged, to refund to these importers the 
/amount of their bonds so paid, and to give them 
the benefits of the extension. It never was, how- 
| ever, applied to that purpose, or restored to the 
debit of cash. It still remains unaccounted for. 
| It will thus be seen that the sums withdrawn 
| from these five funds, viz: tonnage duties, for- 
| feitures, Treasury warrants, office expenses, and 
‘cash to be refunded to merchants, amounted, alto- 
| gether, to $221,907 36. All these were funds that 
ought, immediately on their receipt, to have been 


they came into the collector’s hands. ee 
The next fund in which we trace the deficit is 
mueh larger in amount than either of the pre- 


ceding; it consists of cash received by the collector, | 
but which, according to the usage of the custom- | 
house, that officer has been in the habit of retain- | 
ing in his own hands, under the designation of | 
nascertained duties,’” 
instead of paying it into the Treasury. The for- 
mer consists of sums supposed to be necessary to | 


** protests”? and ** deposits for w 





; 


It was | 


It amounts to $80,769 52. The | 


placed in the Treasury of the United States, or | 
appropriated to the specific purposes for which | 


_ account of his having charged a rate of duty higher 
han that which is authorized by law, and where 
at the time of paying the duty, the importer has 
filed with the collector a ‘‘ protest’”’ against the 
duty charged. The latter consists of sums de. 
_ posited by the importer at the time of making hig 
entry, in cases where the necessary calculations 
| and examinations to ascertain the exact amount 
| of duty require considerable time; and the deposit 
| remains in the hands of the collector until it ig g9 
ascertained, when the proper amount of duty jg 
| paid by him into the Treasury, and the balance 
|| returned to the importer. It is evident that these 
| funds must, from their nature, constantly leave in 
the hands of the collector a very large sum, the 
| amount received or retained by him always sup- 
plying whatever may be withdrawn to meet the 
necessary payments, either of protests or ascer- 
tained duties. 
When Mr. Swartwout’s term expired, on the 
28:h March, 1838, it appears, by his own account, 
| that he was chargeable with $201,096 40 of cash 
| retained to meet ‘‘protests,’’ and with $164,010 60 
‘of cash ‘*deposited with him to meet unascer- 
tained duties.’”? The only portion of this which 
he paid over to his successor was $8,229 94 to 
meet ‘* protests;’’ leaving the amount of that fund 
retained by him, $192,866 46. In the deposits to 
meet ‘*unascertained duties,’? Mr. Underwood 
notes a small error of $166 44, making it, in 
| fact, $164,177 04, and thus exhibiting the whole 
amount of cash retained out of these two funds of 
'| **protests”’ and ‘*deposits,”’ $357,043 50. None 
_ of this is now to be found in any bank deposit to 
| the credit of the late collector, nor has any pro- 
vision been made for it. The whole appears to 
| have been appropriated by him, from time to time, 
|, to his private use. We endeavored to ascertain 
exactly the amounts of cash which had been suc- 
cessively withdrawn, so as to make up the whole 
of these funds. Mr. Phillips, the assistant cashier, 
| who kept the check-books, from which only this 
can be traced, has given us a statement of such of 
| the sums thus drawn out by Mr. Startwout for 
his private use as he was able to obtain from the 
old check-books in the office and his own memo- 
,randums. It embraces only the interval between 
|| November, 1834, and Jane, 1837, and amounts in 
| the aggregate to $193,602 20. Of this sum, the 
‘| cash noted by Mr. Phillips as being withdrawn, 


j 
j 
j 





In the earlier period of these transactions, (that 
is, from 1829 until the close of 1834,) Mr. Phillips 
was not in the habit of noting the checks thus 

'used by Mr. Swartwout, and he states that from 
| this circumstance, and from the loss of the check- 
| book of 1830 and 1831, (to which we have ad- 
| verted,) he is unable to trace out the particular 
| items which constitute the residue of the cash thus 
| withdrawn. The statement of Mr. Phillips, 
|| giving the amount of each check so drawn, will 
|| be found among the documents transmitted to you 
|| herewith. 

| It may be proper here to add a remark in regard 
1 to the fund alleged to be retained to meet “ pro- 
‘| tests.’’ Nosuch fund, as we have observed, exists 
‘| in fact; it has been entirely used and absorbed. 
| But, in addition to this, we were informed by the 
|| present collector that such is the situation in which 
the papers and documents connected with this 
business have been left, that it is quite impossible 
|| for him to present anything like an estimate of 
|| the sum that may be required to meet the protests, 


'| was— 

|| Inthe year 1834...ee0.....++- $6,261 20 

|| Inthe year 1835...........++- 43,700 00 

| Inthe year 1836..........022. 97,841 00 

i} In the yer 1837............-- 45,800 00 
| _ $193,602 20 
| 


should any damages be ultimately recovered. 

an application from the Treasury Department 10 
the district attorney, made some time since, he 
gave the same reply, accompanied with the 
that the whole amount of packages of goods 00 
which the daties had been protested, and which 
then formed the subject of suit, was but six hul- 
dred and sixty. 
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It is also proper to refer to the payment made | 
by Mr. Ogden, of $30,000, to the Solicitor of the | 


Treasury, a8 being a deduction to be made from | 
the amount due from Mr. Swartwout. It was not, | 
however, & sum standing in the name of the latter | 
as collector, or forming any portion of either of | 
these funds; it was money in the possession of || 
Mr. Ogden, but admitted by him to have been re- | 
ceived from Mr. Swartwout, and which he volun- | 
tarily paid over to the United States. 

Theremaining fund, the deficiency which makes | 
up the whole debt of Mr. Swartwout, is the ‘‘bond | 
account.”” By Mr. Swartwout’s returns to the | 
Treasury Department, it appears that when his | 
term of office expired he was chargeable with | 
$8,994,666 59 of bonds for duties not paid into | 
the Treasury. Of these, he transferred to his | 
successor, the present collector, $6,045,386 13, | 
constituting the portion of these bonds not yet | 
due, or unpaid. He also accounted for a further |, 

rtion, amounting to $2,302,525 63, as having | 

en sent to the district attorney for suit. This | 
leaves the sum of $646,754 83, being the aggregate 
of the deficit in Mr. Swartwout’s bond account. 
On examination, we ascertained that of this aggre- | 
gate the amounts that became due were as follows: | 
In the year 1837, the sum of........$611,299 93 | 
And in the first quarter of 1838...... 2,504 28. 








| 
| 
} 


Making together.....ee.ssseccceess 613,804 21 
Of the remaining sum of.........++- 32,950 62 


which is necessary to make up the.. .$646,754 83 | 
we were Unable to ascertain the particulars. It || 
may consist of bonds not accounted for at earlier || 
periods; and though it may ultimately be traced |, 
out, this cannot be done without a thorough ex- || 
amination of the bond account, from the com- || 


Defense of the Administration—Mr. Strange. 


enue derived from customs, or the mere substitu- 


tion of certain changes in that which at present 
exists. 


It will, however, be perceived at once, from the | 


facts communicated, that the success which has 
attended the present defalcation, and its long 
concealment, may be attributed in a considerable 
degree to defects incident to the present system. 
These defects are, mainly, that the same officer 
(the collector) ascertains the sums due to the 
Government for duties, reports them himself to 


the Treasury, collects the money for them, re- | 


ports the sums collected, and makes and reports 
all the expenditures charged upon them before 


they go into the Treasury; that large sums of | 


public money are retained for long periods by the 
collector, as funds under his exclusive control; 


and that there are no inspections, regular or occa- | 
sional, into the books and proceedings of the sev- | 


eral custom-houses, now directed by law. 

These defects readily suggest the following 
remedies: 

1. That the system for the collection of revenue 
from customs should resemble that adopted in 
regard to the revenue from lands; that the officer 
who ascertains the amount due to the Govern- 
ment, admits vessels to entry, and performs the 


| various functions connected with those parts of 


a collector’s duty, should be distinct from, and 
independent of, the officer who receives and is 


accountable for the moneys accruing on those | 


duties. Each making his separate reports, and 


held to a separate responsibility, would prove a | 


complete check upon the other, and lead to an 
immediate detection of error, neglect, or defalca- 
tion. 


2. That all sums of money should be paid into | 


tem for the collection and safe-keeping of the rev- || 


mencement of Mr. Swartwout’s term. , : 
It will be seen that this deficit in the bond ac- || ‘0 retain funds, under any pretext, or make pay- 
count first occurs in the year 1837. Shortly after | ments, except on estimates previously made to the 


its commencement, Mr. Phillips, the assistant || Treasury, or on accounts properly submitted and | 
There would be no difficulty in so | 
stated) of a large number of these bonds, which |; ®*ranging this plan as to give quite as much fa-_ 
had been paid, and the money received by Mr. |  Cility as exists at present in the payment of de- | 
Swartwout. It amounts altogether to $597,331 63. | bentures, and all other charges now deducted from 


cashier, kept a list for his own satisfaction (as he || examined. 


When the bond account came to be finally adjusted, | the accruing revenue, while it would obviate the 


in the summer of 1838, by Mr. Fleming, the aud- | disadvantages that are inseparable from the pres- | 


itor of the custom-house during the latter part of | ent mode. : ; 

Mr. Swartwout’s term, he received from Mr. Phil- 3. That actual inspections by competent officers 
lips the original list thus made out and kept, and || from the Treasury Department should be made 
found it to agree, as far as it went, with the defi- | from time to time, at every principal custom-house. 


ciency in the bonds which he had ascertained him- || Had such inspections been made at New York, | 


self, and to which he had called Mr. Swartwout’s this defalcation could have been easily detected 

attention. It fell short, however, of the whole | before it had long existed, or reached any very 

amount of the deficiency in the bond account of || Considerable amount. 

the year 1837, and the first quarter of 1838, by || 4. That the use of the public money by any offi- 

$16,472 58; but the particulars of this latter sum || Cf intrusted with its collection, safe-keeping, or 

Mr. Fleming obtained, so as to make the whole || disbursement, should be made a criminal offense, 

amount of the bond account chargeable to Mr. || Severely punishable. 

Swartwout. during that period, $613,804 21, as We are, very respectfully, ip’ 

before stated. An explanatory communication 1. D. GILPIN, 

of Mr. Fleming, relative to the bond account, to- J. N. BARKER. 

gether with the list made by Mr. Phillips, will be 

found among the documents transmitted to you. 
It will thus be seen that the deficit of Mr. Swart- 

wout exists in the following different funds: 








Hon. Levi Woopsury, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





Tonnage duties....sseccereeess $1,783 24 een Son eer Sore ee 

PN. « 0 staan nen dn ennink hei... ace 

Treasury warrants........seeee. 39,240 05); REMARKS OF HON. R. STRANGE, 

Office expenses.....ecsscccceceees 60,291 42) 

Cash to be refunded to merchants.. 80,769 53 | OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

h to meet ‘* protests ’......... 192,866 46) In Senate, December 21, 1838, 
Cash deposited to meet unascertained 
duties:.....csceccccseceseecess 164,177 04 |, In reply to Mr. Davis’s charge of Extravagance 

Bond account. ...-...ccseecceees, 646,754 83 || against the friends of the Administration. 
SE | Mr. STRANGE said: 
$1,225,705 69 || 1 was very unfortunate, Mr. President, in not 





The length and laborious nature of this investi- || chusetts commenced his remarks in reply to a 
gation, added to the steps which have been neces- 
sary to secure for the United States, as far as 
could be done, the property of Mr. Swartwout 


few words which fell from me the other day; but 
having heard a part only of those remarks, | must 


| the Treasury; that no officer should be permitted | 


and his sureties, has left us but little opportunity 
to offer for your consideration any ions as 
to the best mode of preventing for the future sim- 
ilar ee Such mepenaln a must 
Mainly depend upon the general plan that it may 
be deemed sapehnan to alot, and will essentially 


Vary, as that may be the formation of a new sys- 


being in my seat when the Senator from Massa- 


endeavor to make the best replication to them that, | 
under the circumstances, may bein my power. It | 
cannot be expected that I should do justice either | 
to the subject or myself, in thus promptly answer- 
ing what, it is evident, has been prepared with | 
hours of labor and premeditation; and the only |, 
support and source of confidence | possess is, that || 
I have truth and justice on my side. I 
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SENATE. 


It is a great advantage in argument for a man 
to be allowed to state the propo=ition involved in 
the controversy according to his own fancy; and 
very few can resist the temptation of so stating it 
as, in their estimation, to facilitate very much the 
task of sustaining their own side of the argument. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has, on this 
occasion, availed himself fully of this advantage, 
and laid down a very different proposition from 
the one I endeavored to maintain on the occasion 
to which the Senator has done me the honor to 
refer. I took the liberty, in an early stage of his 
address to the Senate, to call his attention to the 
inaccuracy into which he was falling, but, unfor- 
tunately, without avail; and it now becomes 
necessary for me, in the first place, to correct 
his statement of the question. He has assumed 
that the proposition he was called upon to main- 
tain was, that the Opposition was not exclusively 
responsible for the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment; attributing to me the assertion that they 
were; and assuming, further, that I made that 


|, assertion in the character of an assailant; whereas 


the truth is, the attitude in which I[ stood waa that 
_ of a defendant, denying the truth of the imputa- 
tion coming from the other side, that the present 
Administration was chargeable with all the ex- 
travagance of public expenditure, My allegation 
was, that there had been, and still was, a lavish 
expenditure of the public money, but that the 
Administration, and the friends of the Adminis- 
tration in tnis House, could not justly be charged 
with the guilt of these expenditures; for that ap- 
propriations were generally carried by some few 
|| friends: of the Administration (who, as a body, 
were in favor of low taxation and moderate ex- 
|| penditure) joining themselves to the mass of the 
Opposition, (who were, on the contrary, as a 
body, in favor of high taxation and lavish ex- 
penditure.) I protested against the Opposition 
charging the Administration with extravagance, 
while almost every expenditure was voted for by 
the mass of their own body, opposed by the 
friends of the Administration as a class, and car- 
ried by a few of them in almost every instance, 
who, under some peculiarity of opinion in rela- 
|| tion to the particular subject, the wishes or sup- 
| posed interests of their constituents, or some 
|| other consideration, supported the appropriation 
with the mass of the Opposition, and thus effected 
its passage. I read some passages from the Jour- 
nal of the Senate of the last session, in proof of 
my position, and left it to the country to decide 
| whether my conclusion was just or erroneous, I 
| did nothing more. But one who has heard the 
|| lang series of remarks made by the Senator in 
|| reply, and his frequent allusions to what I said, 
|| might justly suppose that I had delivered to the 
|| Senate a long harangue; whereas I can safely 
|| appeal to those who heard me, whether I detained 
, the Senate beyond a few moments. 
I am not ignorant that there is some little diffi- 
culty in assigning to gentlemen in this body their 
| proper places in the political ranks. Some, it is 
| true, are obviously and confessedly the friends of 


‘|| the Administration, and others as palpably its 


opponents; but there are others whose position 
|is not so well defined. The other day I felt so 
| strongly the delicacy of saying of some gentlemen 
| whether they were the friends of the Administra- 
| tion or its opponents, that I forbore the under- 
| taking. If | said they were opponents of the 
| Administration, I was fearful of giving offense by 
| what would probably be considered as denuncia- 
| tion; and if | should say they were friends of the 
+ Administration, | was equally fearful of firing 
| their independent souls with indignation at the 
| supposed injustice of ranking them among “‘ the 
|| vassals of the President.”’ There are gentlemen 


if 


| in this body claiming, I believe, to constitute ** an 
|| armed neutrality.”’ Of what number it consists, 
|| is a question of very delicate decision, and when 
|| that decision is made, it is still more difficult te 





| define their position. Judging by their conduct, 


however, they ought not to complain if they are 
ranked with the Opposition, for although a party 
may assume a neutral flag, if it is found continually 
pouring a hot fire into the ranks of one belligerent, 
and never leveling a hostile gun in the direction 
of the other, it would not be thought unreasonable 
in those thus constantly iled to look upon it 
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as having taken side with the enemy. In the || 
resent matter, however, I believe it will make but || 
ittle difference in the calculation on which side the | 

* armed neutrality’? may chance to be counted. 

My object, Mr. President, in calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the votes on appropriations, 
is to bring the gentlemen in the Opposition from 
vague and general denunciation to specific and 
intelligible charges. I wish them to toe the mark. 
Iam notignorantof the prejudice produced through 
the country by this charge of extravagance upon || 
the Administration. Itis done to a great extent || 
in my own State. I wish it thoroughly sifted. If 
it is juet, let its justice be established, and all right- 
ful consequences follow its establishment; but if it 
is unjust, (as I verily believe,) let not innocence 
be borne down with the burden of guilt. 

It amazes me that the Democratic party has 
been able to sustain itself with all the disadvantages 
under which it labora, That it has so far done it, 
is a cogent argument in favor of the honesty and 
intelligence. of the people. We are constantly | 
slain with our own weapons, and our own princi- 

les are used by our adversaries for our overthrow. 
Nearly all the newspapers throughout the country 
are in the hands of the Opposition, through which ‘| 
falsehoods are cifculated, and seen by many whom 
their contradictions or exposure never reach. The 
leading principles of Democracy are dear to the || 
mass of our people who understand them, and 
they cannot be drawn away from their support by | 
fair means. The art which has been most success- || 
ful, is the production of a confusion of tongues— | 
an obscuration of the marks by which the advo- 
cates of those principles may be known from those | 
who oppose them; fastening the imputation of || 
wanting those principles upon those who are most 
Saaloadly struggling for their maintenance. Thus 
the people are assured that an Administration | 
which has gone furthest in the rescue of Demo- 
cratic principles, from being overthrown and tram- 
pled under foot, is wanting in economy and ex- 
travagant in its expenditures. All know that 
economy is a cardinal feature in the Democratic || 
faith, and the Administration which wants it, is 
wanting in its own principles if it professes to be 
Democratic. When, then, the charge of extrav- || 
agance is made and believed, it shakes the confi- || 
dence of him who hears and believes it in the || 
Democracy of that Administration. The conse- 
quence is, an ardent, uncalculating man, who hears 
and believes the charge, is apt, in all the disgust 
and indignation of one who conceives himself de- 
ceived or betrayed, to denounce the Administra- 
tion, and withdraw from it his- support, without 
stopping to inquire into the motives of those who 
profess to point out the supposed abuses, and 
whether a change of Administration is likely to 
produce a reform. Itis by a process such as this 
that Opposition recruits are constantly supplied. 

Upon the same principle a recent artifice is | 
being played off. It has been for some time set- | 
tled in the minds of the Democracy of the country 
that the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States 
had been actively engaged in the warfare upon || 
free principles. The Administration has been for | 
years engaged in so denouncipg it. During all | 
that time, the Opposition has been at work to 
countervail these denunciations by representing | 
them as altogether false and groundless. But, in 
spite of their efforts, a large majority of mete i} 
of the United States have received these denun- 
ciations as speaking forth the words of truth and 
soberness, and a current is now setting against 
the Bank which can no longer be stemmed. That 
institution having failed, through its hostility, to | 
overthrow the Administration, an attempt is now | 
made to render its supposed attachment more effect- 
ual. A rumor has been running through the | 
country for some months past that an alliance 
had been formed between the Government and the | 
Bank. In this state of things, Mr. Biddle, the | 

resident of that institution, comes out with a 

etter, and much astonishment is felt and expressed || 
at the dissimilarity of its tone from that of those | 
which have preceded it from the same source, and | 
many wonder for what purpose it was written. | 
To this latter question there seems to me to be | 
but one response—it is a part of the syetem—it 
was to give color and confirmation to the rumor ‘' 


| 
| 
| 


i 


_to do so without blushing. Ostensibly his letter | 


| Goldsmith’s play of the Good-natured Man, of 


| *traordinary duties ceased. 
| ‘ dicates this involuntary power. 
| ‘any responsibility to the Union; it hasno longer | 
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of the alliance. ‘I'he president of the bank could | 
not come out and say that such an alliance had | 
been formed, but he could write such a letter as | 
would leave those who chose to draw inferences 


is merely for the purpose of announcing his abdi- 
cation of the autocracy of this Republic, but the 


nfere As an abdica- 
tion it must forcibly remind one, who has read 


Lord Lofty’s renunciation of the control of affairs | 
of State. Having pretended that he had vast in- 
fluence at court, and could dispose of place and 


| preferment at his pleasure, he was at last detected, | 
| and all his pretensions found to-be utterly ground- 
| less—when he philosophically exclaims: ‘‘ | am 


‘resolved upon a reformation. So now if any 


fone has a mind for preferment, he may take my 
| * place. 


I’m determined to resign.’’ 
The Bank of the United States has hitherto 


| claimed to have the currency of the country under 
| its control, and that nothing but its power and 


skill could countervail the mischievous measures 
of the Government; but finding that this delusion 


_ was fast passing away, and that events were has- | 
| tening on the disclosure, that the movements of | 


the Government had been in fact stripping it of 


| its ill-gotten power, to the great promotion of the 


general welfare, that bank makes a merit of neces- 


never in truth possessed. Listen to the tone in 
which its president speaks: 
‘* Of the future it is difficult to speak; but in 


‘that future the Bank of the United States will || 


‘no longer occupy its past position. The Bank 
‘of the United Siates had ceased to be.a national 


‘ institution in 1836, and was preparing to occupy | 
| fits new place as a State bank, when the troubles | 
| * of 1837 forced it in some degree back into its old | 
‘ position; and it then devoted all its power to | 
‘assist in carrying the country unhurt through | 


‘its recent troubles. Having done this, its ex- 


or the future it ab- 


‘any controversies with the Government of the 
‘Union. It now desires only repose, and it will 


‘take its rank hereafter, as a simple State insti- || 
| * tution, devoted exclusively to its own special 


* concerns. 


** 1 rejoice, too, that this new position of the | 
'*bank absolves me from many cares and duties. 
‘In the general confusion of public affairs, during | 
| ‘the last two years, it has been my lot to be more 
|‘ prominent than my own inclination prompted, | 
| *and often to assume a station which would have 
But public calamities justify | 


* better fitted others. 
‘the apparent forwardness they require, as great 
* dangers are best met by defyingthem. My task 
‘is now ended, and I gladly withdraw from these 


| ‘ responsibilities, carrying with me the only satis- 
| * faction I ever sought in them—the consciousness 


‘ of having done my duty to the country as a good 


| © citizen.”? 


But in its expiring throes, as the antagonist of 
the Government, the bank yet seeks to wound, 


and by giving color to a report that a reconcilia- | 
_ tion had taken place between them, cause many | 


to withdraw from the support of an Administra- 
tion which had given the hand of fellowship, as 
might be supposed, to oneof the deadliest enemies 
of Democracy. See in what terms of inuendo its 


| president expresses himself: 


** During these movements it became important 
‘to understand distinctly the course of the Gov- 


‘ernment. In my letter to you of the 5th of April 


‘last, I stated my ‘ conviction that there could be 


* no safe or permanent resumption of specie pay- 
‘ mente by the banks until the policy of the Gov- 
‘ernment towards them was changed.’ This 


_*change was soon and happily made. On the 


‘ 30th of May the specie circulars, requiring pay- 
‘ments in coin in the land was repealed 
‘by Congress. On the 25th of June, the bill 


‘called the Sub-Treasury, requiring coin in all 
‘payments to the Government, was negatived. 
‘ athe month of July, the Government agreed to 
‘ receive an anticipated payment of the bonds of 











It has no longer | 
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‘ the bank to the amount of between four ae five 
‘ millions of dollars, in a credit to the Treasurer 


\é on the books of the bank, and arrangements 


|‘ were made for the more distant public disburse. 
* ments in the notes of the bank. These arrange. 
‘ ments, a8 honorable to the executive officers as 


|| ‘ they were beneficial to the public service, brough; 
| important matter is the inference to pe drawn | 
| from that abdication, and to give support to that 

| inference was the letter written. 


‘ the Government into efficient codperation for the 
‘ reésiablishment of the currency, and opened the 
‘ way to a resumption of specie payments. That 
‘ resumption accordingly tuok place throughout the 
‘ middle States on the 13th of August, and in many 
‘of the southern and western States soon after,” 


But to return to the subject of extravagance, 
which has been, as I have said, similarly used, and 
for similar purposes. The Senator from Masse. 
| chusetts charges me with reading the Senate , 
homily on economy, and speaks of my censuring 
the Senate for its votes. Now, this all rests en. 
tirely in the imagination of the Senator. I read 


|| no homilies to the Senate, neither did I undertake 


to censure any Senator for his vote. 1 only com. 
plained, as | still do, against gentlemen voting for 
| measures themselves, and then censuring others 
| for the extravagance of them. It was to show the 
| injustice of this complaint, coming from gentlemen 
| in the Opposition, and that expenditures were 


| made principally by their votes, that I read the 
| reeord, which he has taken up and endeavored to 
explain, so as.to do away the force of my infer. 


sity, and professes the resignation of a power it || ences. He.takes up, in the first place, the record 


| at page 328 of the Senate Journal, and inquires 
| what there is to complain of here? Again: | say 


|| IT made no complaint against gentlemen for their 


_ votes. I only said that this was a bill for the ap- 
ropriation of money for laying out a road in the 
isconsin Territory; and, judging by past ex- 
perience, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wa ker] moved to amend it by inserting, ‘ Pro- 
‘ vided always, That nothing contained in this act 
‘ shall be so construed as to imply that the United 
‘ States are pledged, or in any manner bound, to 
‘ make any appropriations in future to make or 
‘ construct said roads, or any part or portion of 
‘them,”’ lest it might be used as a plea for further 
appropriations; that Government, having com- 
menced the work, was bound to go on, and thue 
| entail upon us endiess expenditures. It was to 
see who was willing to stop this leak from the 
public Treasury, and who for keeping it open that 
this record was produced. The Senator from 
Massachusetts, in recalling our attention to it and, 
to show that my inference is unwarranted, selects 
|| for reading only a few of the names of those who 
voted. This, | insist; is not the fair way of pro- 
ceeding. The Senator well knows that his speech 
will be read by many who will never look into 
the Journal to see what, upon the whole, is the 
| complexion of the votes oneach side. He singles 
|| Out a few conspicuous individuals on the Admin- 
|| istration side, who voted against the amendment, 
1 and from thence would have it inferred that my 
|| proposition is disproved. But my proposition 
| was not that none of the friends of the Adminis- 
| tration voted against economical measures, but, 
| on the contrary, that a few were always found 
| with the mass of the Opposition, from local or 
other considerations, voting against them; and 
| 





' 
| 


thus these measures failed, and the contrary ones 

revailed, In fairness, the whole record should 

submitted, by which, as I insist, my proposi- 

tion would be fully sustained. The vote really 
stood thus: 
|| Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
|| «Mesers. Allen, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 

‘Grundy, King, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, Niles, 
* Norvell, Pierce, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robbins, 
‘Ruggles, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Swift, 
‘ Trotter, Walker, White, and Williams. 

‘* Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
‘ Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of Kentucky, 
|| * Clayton, Davis, Fulton, Hubbard, Knight, Linn, 
'| © Prentiss, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, 
| © Tipton, Webster, and Young.” 
| _ On the motion to postpone the special order of 
| the day for the purpose of considering the bill 
|| (S. 86) for the continuation of the Cumberland 
| road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Lilinois, 
|| it is recorded in Senate Journal, p. 244: 


} 


} 


i 
| 
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| 
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‘* The yeas were: Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Clay 
‘of Kentucky, Crittenden, Davis, Fulton, Knight, 
‘ Merrick, Morris, Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, Rob- 








sinson, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Swift, Talimadge, | 


‘Tipton, Webster, White, and Young. 


«* Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. | 
‘Benton, Brown, Calhoun, Clayton, Cuthbert, | 


‘ Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, Nich- 


solas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Strange, | 
‘Trouer, Walker, Wall, Williams, and Wright.”’ | 


So that although the votes in favor of taking up 
the bill, and thereby indicating a friendly feeling 
towards it, were mixed, yet of those opposed to it, 
twenty-one in number, there was but a single Op- 

ition vote. 

Again, on motion by Mr. Norvett, to lay this 
bill on the table, it was decided in the negative— 
yeas 18, nays 19. 

“The yeas were: Messrs. Bayard, Brown, 
‘Buchanan, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, 
‘Lumpkin, Lyon, McKean, Mouton, Nicholas, 
‘Norvell, Rives, Roane, Walker, Wall, and Wil- 
‘jiams. * 

** The nays were: Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay 
‘of Kentucky, Crittenden, Grundy, Knight, Mer- 
‘rick, Morris, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Indi- | 
‘ana, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Trotter, | 
‘Webster, White, and Young.” 


In page 414 of the Journal will be found the | 
passage of the Cumberland road bill, which was | 
ssed by the following vote. 
‘Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
‘Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, 
‘Clay of Kentucky, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Da- 
‘vis, Fulton, Grundy, Knight, Linn, McKean, 


‘ Merrick, Morris, Nicholas, Robbins, Robinson, || 
‘Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Spence, Swift, Tip- | 


‘ton, Websier, Wright, and Young. 
* Those who voted’ in the negative were: | 
‘Messrs. Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clayton, | 


‘Hubbard, King, Lyon, Mouton, Niles, Norvell, | 


‘Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, Smith of Con- | How many of the Opposition were found voting | 


‘necticut, Strange, Trotter, and Williams.” 


Only three Opposition men voting in the nega- ; 
tive: and again, upon its being returned from the 
House with an amendment, it is found as follows 
on page 417 of the Senate Journal: 

‘On the question ‘Shall this bill pass with an 
‘amendment?’ it was determined in the effirma- 
‘tive—yeas 23, nays 18. 


“On motion of Mr. Lumpkin, the yeas and | 
‘nays being desired by one fifth of the Senators.| 


‘ present, 
‘*Those who voted in the affirmative were: 


‘Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of Ken- | 


‘uucky, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Grundy, 
‘ Knight, Linn, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Rob- 
‘bins, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, 
‘Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Wright, and Young. 


“Those who voted in the negative were: | 


‘Messrs. Brown, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
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‘| *tion, and promote the culuvation of, tropical || 


| Kean, Merrick, Mouton, Nicholas, Norvell, 


|| and read a third time?’’ 


\| appropriations for building light-houses, light- 


\|* Allen, Benton, Clay of Alabama, Crittenden, 


‘The bill (S. 241) to encourage the introduc- | 


| * plants in the United States, having been reported || 
‘by the committee correctly engrossed, was read a || 
© third time. 
**On the question, ‘Shall this bill pass?? | 
| it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 26, | 
/*nays ll. 
‘*On motion by Mr. Tipton, 
‘** The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth 
‘of the Senators present, 
‘* Those who voted in the affirmativeare: Messrs. || 
‘ Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of Kenwceky, | 
‘Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, Linn, Lumpkin, Me- 


‘Preston, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of 
‘Connecticut, Smith of indiana, Southard, Tall- 
‘madze, Trotter, Wall, Webster, and Young. 

** Those who voted in the negative are: Messrs. 
‘ Allen, Clay of Alabama, Hubbard, King, Mor- | 
‘ris, Niles, Pierce, Strange, Tipton, White, and | 
‘ Wuliams.”’ 

A small minority, only one of whom is an 
Opposition man. 

On the bill to purchase the right to use Dr. Boyd 
Reilly’s vapor bath, 


‘** On the question, ‘* Shall this bill be engrossed 


‘‘Tt was determined in the negative—yeas 15, 
‘nays 20. 
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‘* Those who voted inthe affirmativeare: Messrs. 
‘ Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Crittenden, Fulton, | 
‘Grundy, Knight, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mc- 


| * Swift. 

‘s Those who voted in the negative are: Messrs. | 
‘Allen, Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, Ciayton, 
*‘ Hubbard, King, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Nor- 
‘vell, Roane, Kuggles, Smith of Connecticut, 
‘ Strange, Trotter, W all, White, Williams, W right, 
and Young.” 


| against this expenditure? 
In page 519 will be found that, the bill making 


| boats, beacon-lights, buoys, and for making sur- 
| veys, being under consideration, the question on 
| taking up the bill was decided—yeas 23, nays 14: | 


“The yeas were: Messrs. Bayard, Clay of | 
| * Kentucky, Clayton, Cathbert, Davis, Hubbard, | 
‘King, Knight, Lyon, McKean, Mouton, Nich- | 
‘olas, Niles, Norvell, Prentiss, Rives, Ruggles, 
| ‘Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Tall- | 
*madge, Wall, Williams, and Wright. 
** Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 





‘Fulton, Lumpkin, Merrick, Pierce, Preston, 
‘Roane, Robinson, Sevier, White, and Young.”’ 


|| against this measure? 


At avery late period of 


the last night of the session, | rose for the pur- 





‘Clayton, Hubbard, King, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
‘ Mouton, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Prentiss, Pres- 
‘ton, Rives, Smith of Connecticut, Trotter, and 
‘ Williams.” 5 , 

The next vote to which I adverted, was the bill 
explanatory of the act regulating the pay and 
emoluments of the brevet officers. 

On the question “ Shall this bill be engrossed and 
read a third time?’’ it was determined in the affirm- 
ative—yeas 20, nays 18. 

‘“‘Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
‘Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Clay of Ala- 
*bama, Clay of Kentucky, aia Crittenden, 
‘Cuthbert, Fulton, Knight, Mtrrick, Nicholas, 
‘Norvell, Preston, Rives, Roane, Ruggles, Tall- 
‘madge, Trotter, and Wall. 

“Those who voted in the negative were: 
‘Messrs. Brown, Grundy, Hubbard, King, 
: ee Lyon, Mouton, Niles, Pierce, Pren- 
‘tiss, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of 
‘Indiana, Strange, White, Williams, Wright, 
‘and Young.” 

_How many of the Opposition voted against this 
bill?—a bill proposing to increase the compensa- 
tion of a class of officers without any correspond- 
ent benefit to the public. ; 

In the Senate Journal, page 466, it is found thus 
recorded: 


pose of stopping this bill, but it being found that 


not to persist in calling for the yeas and nays, as 


How many of the Opposition were found voting | 





| @ quorum was not. present, | was prevailed upon 


it would have put a stop to all the other business 
of the Senate. 
The Senator asks why I am so much opposed 
|| to light-houses and harbors, to those important 
assistants to commerce? I have never expressed 
hostility to either the one or the other. I admit 
that commerce has been a great benefactress to 
|| mankind. 1 did denounce the system or priperie 
of the light-house and harbor bills, which, in my 
opinion, has done much to corrupt the legislation 
of this country. They are carried through upon 
the log-rolling principle, a principle, in my estima- 
tion, so corrupting in its tendency, that with all 
the inconveniences that might attend it, 1 would 
willingly see the Constitution so amended as to 
ohibit the introduction of more than one subject 
into the same bill, even by way of amendment. 
But I have no objection to light-houses when 
necessary and proper, and with those limitations, 
would not even oppose their being located “‘ in the 
skies.”’ To light, in every form, and from every 
source, I am friendly. I am not one of those who 
prefer darkness to light, (I will not say ‘* because 
their deeds are evil,” but because it does not suit 


their purposes to have things seen as they really 
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are,) butam thoroughly opposed to that hugges- 
mugger mode of proceeding by which truth is 
stifled or bid, and advantages unjustly obtained. 
1 next called the attention of the Senate to the 
appropriation for the suppression of Indian hos- 
tilities, and reminded the Senate what frequent and 
loud complaints were then made of extravagance, 
and how often the expenses of the Seminole war 
were calculated and spoken of, and yet, when it 
came to the vote, upon a cali for the yeas and 
nays, not a Senator on either side could bring 
himself to vote against the bill. In proceedi 
with the record, | came to the harbor bill, a 
referred to page 538 of the Senate Journal: 


**On motion of Mr. Davis, that the Senate pro- 
*ceed to the consideration of the bill to provide for 


|| *certatm, harbors, and for the removal of obstruc- 


‘tions In, and at the mouths of certain rivers,and 
* for other purposes, during the year 1838, it was 
‘determined iu the affirmative—yeas 18, naye 11. 

**Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
‘Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, 
‘ Hubbard, Lyon, Merrick, Niles, Norvell, Rob- 
* bins, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 


| *madge, Tipton, Webster, Williams, and Wright. 


“Those who voted in the negative were: 


| * Messrs. Brown, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, 
|* Lumpkin, Nicholas, Pierce, Preston, Trotter, 
| « Wall, and White.” ® 


How many of the Opposition voted against 
taking up this bill, which involved such heavy 
expenditures? 

**On a motion made indefinitely to postpone 


; | this bill, those who voted in the affirmative were: 
|| Kean, Merrick, Prentiss, Robinson, Sevier, and 


‘Messrs. Benton, Brown, Clay of Alabama, 
* Crittenden, King, Lumpkin, Mouton, Nicholas, 
* Niles, Pierce, Preston, Rives, Roane, Smith of 
* Connecticut, Strange, ‘Trotter, Wall, and White. 

‘*Those who voted in the negative were: 
‘ Messrs. Alien, Bayard, Buchanan Clay, of Ken- 
‘tucky, Clayton, Davis, Fulton, Hubbard, Mer- 
‘rick, Norvell, Robbins, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith 
‘ of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Tipton, Web- 
‘ster, Williams, Wright, and Young.”’ 

Ona motion to amend by inserting an addi- 
tional appropriation of $48,000, 

‘*Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
‘ Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
* Davis, Lyon, Merrick, Norvell, Robbins, Rug- 
‘ gles, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
‘ madge, Tipton, Wall, Webster, and Wright. 

** Those who voted in the negative were: Mesera, 
* Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Clay of Ala- 
‘ bama, Crittenden, Hubbard, King, Lumpkin, 
* Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Pierce, Preston, Rives, 
* Roane, Strange, Trotter, Williams, White, and 
* Young.”’ 

On-a motion to amend by striking out an appro- 
priation of $20,000, 

‘s The votes were, in the affirmative: Mesers. 
* Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Clay of Ala- 
‘ bama, Hubbard, King, Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, 
* Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Strange, Trotter, 
*‘ Wall, White, Williams, and Wright. 

** Those in the negative were: Messrs. Bayard, 
* Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davie, 
‘ Falton, Merrick, Preston, Robbins, Sevier, 
* Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tipton, Webster, 
* and Young.”’ 


On the Indian appropriation bill, to which 
Mr. Wurre offered an amendment appropriatin 
$150,000 for subsistence and expenses of su 
Indians west of the Mississippi, who, by reason 
of the recent emigration, &c., were unabie to sub- 
sist themselves, 

** Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
* Mesers. Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Clayton, 
* Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Fulton, King, \ 
* Mouton, Nicholas, Preston, Rives, Roane, 

‘ inson, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
‘ madge, Tipton, Webster, and White. 

‘* Those who voted in the negative were: Mesers. 
* Allen, Brown, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Ken- 
‘ eee ae Cumann etna Rob- 
‘ bins, Ruggles, Smith of Connecticut, ‘ 
* Wall, and Williams.” 

How pany of the Opposition were found voting 
against this bill? I have no doubt of the fact, that 


I could go through the whole Journal, and produce 
similar results. In truth, almost any proposition 
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istration, supported by the mass of the Opposition. | 
But let the facts go before the country; I wish to | 
produce no false impression. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts says that 
all these appropriations amount to between only 
two and three millions of dollars, and asks why I 
have not thought proper to go into the extrava- 
gances of other years. The Senator has been dis- | 
tinctly informed that it was only in the sudden- | 
ness of reply to a challenge made by himself that 
I spoke at all, and was obliged to take only such 
facts as | could readily lay my hand upon. The | 
Journals of the last session furnished the most | 
ready source of supply, and to that I accordingly | 
resorted.. But to oblige the Senator, | will take | 
one instance from the Journal of a former session, 
in which $5,000,000 are proposed to 
away at 4 single dash, in payment of what are 
called French spoliations anterior to 1800. 

turning to the Senate Journal for the second 

session of the Twenty-Third Congress, page 125, 
upon the question, ‘Shall the bill be engrossed 
and read a third time?’ it will be seen that the 
vote was as follows: 


‘*In the affirmative: Messrs. Bell, Buchanan, 
‘Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Golds- 
* borough, Kent, Knight, McKean, M 
* dain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rob- | 
* bine, Shepley, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Swift, 
‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, and Webster’’—only | 
two friends of the Administration. 

** Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
* Benton, Bibb, Black, Brown, Calhoun, Cuth- 
* bert, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King of | 
* Alabama, King of Georgia, Leigh, Linn, Man- | 
‘gum, Morris, Robinson, Tallmadge, Tyler, | 
* White, and Wright’’—not more than four or | 
five Opposition Senators. 

Bat the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Presron,} in reply to my colleague the other | 
day, remarked, in justification of his course upon | 
this measure, that there was a vast difference be- | 
tween voting new expenditures and appropria- | 
tions for the payment of the existing debts of the | 
Government. I admit the correctness of the dis- 
tinction, but deny its application to the present | 
case, | do not see how this claim for indemnity | 
can be placed upon the footing of a debt. And | 
again: party spirit must rage to an extent even | 
greater than it does at present, when it shall be | 
settled that the voles above referred to were dic- 
tated solely by a differing sense of justice. Does | 
any gentleman believe that, however we may 
differ in politics, a higher sense of justice prevails 
on ene side of this Chamber than the other? No 
man can believe it. When, then, nearly all of 





the other against it, some other mode of account- 
ing for it must be found than the comparative 
sense of justice of the two parties. I insist it 
arises from the different sense entertained by the 
two parties of the nature and character of this 
Government, and its obligations in relation to 
revenue: one considering the trust special and 
for very limited purposes; the other giving it an 
almost limitless range. 

But | wiil show, tor the satisfaction of the Sen- 
ator, another fact or two. In the session of 
1833-"34, when there was a decided Opposition 
majority in this body, and when the amount 
calied for by the estimates of the Treasury De- 

LMANE, WAR. occ ccoccccescecs -$18,057,488 73 
The amount appropriated was.... 20,968,992 49 
Exceeding the amount called for 

DY sae 2,911,503 76 

Besides this, further appropriations amounting | 
to $5,607,488 passed this body, which did not | 
pass the other, including the famous $5,000,000 | 
for French spoliations, Again: 


The annual estimates for }835 were $15,610,232 73 | 


The annual appropriations for 1835 
WETE cee cecceerssereseeerese 18,347,014 36 

The latter exceeding the former... 2,736,781 63 

In the same session, to wit: the 
2d session of the Twenty-Third 
Congress, appropriations passed 
an Opposition Senate, which did 
not become a law for want of the 
concurrence of the other branches 


} 
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of the Government, amounting 
to.. -» 6,031,400 00 
So that it appears, in the Twenty-Third Con- 
gress, when there was a decided Opposition ma- 
| jority in this body, appropriations passed it 
amounting to— 
1st session, actual appropriations $20,968,992 49 


ss projected $6 5,607,488 00 
2d session, actual appropriations 18,347,014 36 
ss projected “ 6,031,400 00 


Total... ...ceee cee ecee ee - $50,954,894 85 
While the estimates for the same 
| period were— 
| Ist session ....... $18,057,488 73 
Qd session........ 15,610,232 73 


| aves $3,667,791. 46 
voted || sectinabiathhialetibale 


| Exceeding the estimates by the 
| small sum of ........ cevecce + -$17,287,173 39 
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| But the Opposition are, whatever may be said of | 
| the particular votes on questions of expenditure, | 
| mainly responsible for the extravagance of the | 


Government, in that, through their instrument- | 


ality the revenue has been raised to an inordinate 
The same principles which control men 
| as individuals, control them as masses. Give a 
man money, and he will be profuse. Some men, 
it is true, are misers. But the instances are rare. 
| The miser is a monster, and would not be so if he 

were common. 
| command of money wili render a man extrava- 


j 
} 


| gant, and very frequently profligate. Those, then, | 


| who inordinately enrich the Government by high 
| tariffs, &c., are the true authors of extravagance 
| and corruption. When the fiscal channels are filled 
| to bursting, the fluid will find vent, and pour itself 
| forth in all directions, corrupting individuals and 

stimulating the Government to extravagance in all 
Those, therefore, who refuse to bring 
| down the revenue to the economical wants of the 

Government, are, and ought to be, alone respon- 
| sible for its extravagance; and u 
| if no other, it is extremely unfair for the Opposition 
| to charge the Administration with excessive ex- 
penditures. 

But it is useless to spend more time in the pro- 
come of facts in support of what must necessa- 
ri 
| principles of the Democratic party are in favor of 
| an economical administration of the affairs of this 
| Government; and when a Democratic administra- 
| tion falls into extravagance, it is the effect of human 
weakness, that unfortunate principle of our na- 
ture by which good men are often forced to do by 
temptation what their consciences condemn; and, 
like them, a Democratic administration is always 





one side are found voting for a proposition, and || striving to make head against temptation, and get 


back again to the path of rectitude. Not so with 
the Opposition: a strong, energetic, and splendid 


eratum; and to render it so, the expenditures must 
necessarily be vast. High tariffs are laid for the 
| protection of manufactures, and to carry out the 
_ great principles of the American system. By this, 
large revenues are raised, which must, in their 


| turn, be expended within the States, producing 


| consequences upon which it were tedious at pres- 
| ent to enter. 
| Sir, ladmit our expenditures should be reduced; 
but, disguise it as they will, it is not the extrava- 
gance, but the parsimony of this Administration 
which raises up most of its adversaries against it. 
It is the well-grounded belief that another admin- 
istration will scatter, with more profuse hands, 
those crumbs which so many mouths are eagerly 
| gaping to receive, while their throats are roaring 
| forth extravagance and corruption. The office-hold- 


‘ers under this Administration, of which I have 


_ often had occasion to remark that a large majority 
of them are hostile to it, are mainly so from the 
| expectation that more liberal provisions will be 
| made for them, and the rein of control over their 
| extravagancies and corruptions held with a slacker 
hand, should the Opposition get into power. 

ious argument 
_ that we of course must be alone responsible for the 
| expenditures of the Government, use we are 
the majority, and pass or refuse to pass just what 
we please; that the Opposition are a mere hand- 
‘ful, and can do nothing but what we choose to 





But in the general, the unlimited | 


i 
! 





n this ground, | 


be true from established principles. The || 


| central Government is, with them, the first desid- |. 





















allow them. Sir, isthis a fair representation of 
the case? Is this the way the gentlemen talk upon 
the eve of an election. Do they not then ery out 
that theirs is, in truth, the strong party ? that they 
have, and will have, majorities everywhere, and 
let him who wishes to be on the strong side join 
them? But whenever measures are to be investi. 
gated in which they have been the main actors, 
with a view to censure, why then they dwindle 
into a mere handful. Poor innocent creatures! 
What could such a miserably reduced party do, 
if they were ever 80 much disposed? Let the pub- 
lic mind be no longer abused by a misconception 
of facts. The Administration party is not that 
drilled and united phalanx which many suppose, 
On the contrary, it is, as | have said, prone to di- 
vide on almost every question. Neitheris it true 
that the Opposition is powerless; but, joined as it 
frequently is by the “armed neutrality,” is able 
to control, as it often does, the action of the Goy- 
ernment. In both ends of the Capitol, measures 
fail which the mass of the friends of the Adminis. 
tion wish to prgvail, and e converso. Why, if the 
Administration party is so united, and the Oppo. 
sition so weak, has not the Independent Treasury 
bill long since become a law? 

The Senator from Massachusetts, somewhat 
tired of the journal record, turns to the last annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
es 0 to complain of him, also, for reading 

omilies, as the Senator chooses to style them, on 
economy, as if it had not been the practice of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from the foundation of 
the Government, to offer to Congress through the 
President his views in relation to the finances of 
the country. Mr. Hamilton set the example in 
an eminent degree, and has been followed to a 
greater or less extent by all his successors. The 
Senator then calls our attention with solemn earn- 
estness to the fact, that the expenditures of the 
Government for the year 1838 are $40,427,218 68, 
and comments on it asa very important discovery. 
Now for what purpose is this done? The Senator 
| Knows very well that to the plain men of this coun- 
| try, forty millions is a startling sum, and thatitis 
| difficult for them to imagine any fair mode by 
| which such a sum can be disposed of; and that in 
| their amazementat the sum they will very probably 
conclude that a large portion of such an expendi- 
| ture was unauthorized, and of course be seized 
| with horror at the Administration who made it. 
| But the Senator from Massachusetts knew howall 
|.this was, of what items the expenditures con- 
_ sisted, and under what authority it was made. 
| Why, then, did he not, in all fairness, come out and 
| tell us that all these expenditures were under ap- 
propriations by Congress, and that the appropria- 
| tions thus made by Congress exceeded by nearly 
| twenty millions the sum asked for by the depart- 
| ments of the Government? Why did he not inform 
us that upwards of eight millions of this forty were 
| in payment of the public debt, including the re- 
_demption of Treasury notes; that your Indian 
| treaties and Indian wars have absorbed about ten 
| millions more; and that your pension list, which 
| benefits mainly the northern end of this continent, 
_ took upwards of two millions more. 
| The Senator asks why, in my zeal for retrench- 
| ment,{l did not turn to the expenses of our foreign 
relations. | answer, simply because I do not 
know of any unnecessary expenditures in that 
department. It may be, and I think it highly 
| probable there are, and if so, | would gladly see 
them corrected. But I should think our foreiga 
relations avmost unfavorable ground for the gen- 
| tleman and his party, and am rather surprised at 
his invitation to meet him there. Has he forgot- 
| ten the constructive journeys and the unauthorized 
missions under some by-gone Administrations? 
And does he not remember that, not long ago, & 
_man whom the people of this nation have since 
| thought fit to dignify with the highest honor, was 
| -recalied from a foreign mission, and the country 
necessarily subjected to the expense of sending 
another in his place? And has he forgotten by 
whose votes this was done? If any similar faults 
are ch ble to this Administration, the Senator 
| is doubtless prepared to point them out. 


He next turns his attention to the collection of 
the revenue, and wonders that I have not made 
| the expenses incident to that a subject of com- 
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ment. Upon that, 1 must say I had not time to sordid of soulas to look only to commercial prefit, | 
make the investigation, and 1 presume it is not || and make no provision for the protection of their || 
expected that any member of this body should be || homes or the honor of their flag? No man can || 
able to enter impromptu upon that complex sub- || be more opposed than | am to a large standing || 
i If there are any competent, I certainly am | army, but so far from believing the present one | 
pot one; but 1 may safely venture to say that || excessive in magnitude, it is, in my estimation, | 
most of those expenditures are made in the Sen- || inadequate to the present necessities of the coun- || 
ator’s own region of country. He well knows || try—to the protection of our vast extent of fron- || 
they are regulated by law; and I doubt not, like || tier,along which so many causes are in agitation, || 
most of the other expenditures, are made mainly || threatening us with war. | 
by the votes of gentlemen of his own political In conclusion, the Senator from Massachusetts | 
complexion. But he states it as a fact, and then || demands of me whether I hold the Oppsition re- || 
rofesses some difficulty in its explanation, that || sponsible for having carried on the Seminole war. || 
while, during a part of General Jackson’s admin- || No, sir; no. Far be it from me to tear the laurel || 
istration, the revenue was declining, the expense || from the proper brow and bestow it where it is so || 
of collection rather increased. The Senator I || littlecoveted. I hold the Seminole Indians alone || 
think has himself supplied us with an answer by || responsible in any odious sense for the origin and || 
informing us that in many places the revenue had || continuance of that war. On their part it is one of | 
go fallen off as not to cover the expenses of collec- || aggression, on ours merely defensive; and for the |, 
tion; while, therefore, the aggregate revenue fell || maintenance of that defensive war, with ail the || 
off, and became more concentrated at particular || disadvantages under which it is waged, | appro- 
points, where the expenses were consequently || priate thecredit to no party or section of the coun- || 
increased, the expenses at the other places could || try. 1 am surprised to hear the intimation from || 
not be materially diminished. the Senator that the prosecution of that war is of |. 
The Senator next comes round to the Post Office || doubtful propriety. Sir,it should bethe firstmaxim | 
Department, and without specifying any particu- || of every gallant nation not to let a hostile footstep || 
lar extravagance, knquices why lL have not directed || rest upon her soil. Like the ancient Romans, || 
my attention to that? I believe the present head || never to think of making terms with a foe until he || 
of tha® Department is anxious to subject it to the || relinquishes the attitude of an invader. For one, 
most rigid economy, and only regret that he has || | would sooner inguif the whole Treasury of the || 
not been allowed to administer its affairs more || nation than suffer the foot of an invader, civil or || 
according to his truly Democratic notions. With || savage, rest upon our sacred soil. The Semi- || 
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PUBLIC PRINTING. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS MORRIS, 
OF OH10, 
In Senate, December 31, 1838, 

On his motion to rescind the order te print thirty 
thousand copies of certain documents relative to 
the duties on Salt. 

In the Senate of the United States, Friday, 28th 

December, Mr. Benron made the following mo- 

tion, which was agreed to without a division—that 


| thirty thousand copies of the following papers be 


printed for the use of the Senate: 

Ist. Copies of written evidence, as required by 
an order of the British House of Commons, dated 
24th June, 1817, which was laid before the Board 
of Trade, the right honorable Nicholas Vansittert 
being president, in an inquiry recently made at 
the instance of Lord Kenyan and Sir Thomas 


| Bernard, as to the supposed operation of the salt 


duty, and restrictions on the fisheries, agriculture, 
and laboring classes of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 4th of July, 1817, (35 folio pages.) 
2d. The report of the select committee of the 
British House of Commons, appointed in the year 
1818, to take into consideration the laws relating 


| to the salt duties, and the means of remedying the 


inconveniences aristig therefrom, and to report 
thereon, with their observations and opinions, to 
the House, together with the minutes of evidence 


respect tothe box money, I think it, with the Sen- | 
ator from Massachusetts, an abuse. I believe ita | 
mere Yankee trick, by which the northern post- 
masters first contrived to swell the profits of their 
office, from whom those further South have un- 
fortunately caught it. 

But the Senator says I have forgotten other 
small matters, and first alludes to the branch mints. 





nole Indians may possibly suppose they are en- || taken before them. Ordered by the House of Com- 
gaged in the vindication of a just cause, Be itso. || mons to be printed, June Ist, 1818, (8 folio pages.) 
But does the Senator from Massachusetts believe || 3. Minutes of evidence taken before the same 
the territory in contest theirs or ours? If the || committee from the 18h of March, 1818, to the 
former, then he is right in condemning the war; || 7th of May of the same year; presented to the 
bat if, as [ entertain no doubt it is, the property \ House of Commons with the report, June Ist, 
of these United States, it showfd be defended with || 1818, and ordered by the House to be printed, 


Whether the mints are conducted upon the most 
economical principles, 1 am not prepared to say; 
perhaps there may be some extravagance in their 
administration, yet [am not aware that there is. 
Bat if the Senator means to say that those insti- 
tutions are either useless or improper, [ am direct- 


blood. Perhaps there are reasons for some differ- 
ence of feeling upon this subject between the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and myself. The scene 
of the Seminole war is in the southern end of this 
| continent, and not in the northern; it is nearer 
to my home and my fireside than to his; and the 


our last cent of treasure and our last drop of || (204 folio pages.) 


On the Monday following Mr. Morais sub- 
mitted to the Senate a resolution rescinding the 
order of Friday, for the printing of the above 
named documents. 

In support of his resolution Mr. M. said: That 
not being in his seat at the time the order was 


ly at issue with him. Perhaps it is not to be 
wondered at that an advocate for the paper system 
should have some aversion to coining even the 
gold of his own land, and that he who holds the 
coinage power of Congress to extend its jurisdic- 
tion to the regulation by law of the paper money 
of the States, should see no necessity for exer- 
cising the direct power of coinage. Neither is it 
strange that those whose iron soil drives them to 
exercise their wits in transmuting baser substances 
to fold, and inviting it from foreign parts, should 
feel some envy of those to whom God has given 
that precious metal as the spontaneous product of 
their soil, or yielded it to them, by the simplest 
labor, from the bowels of the harmless earth. Yes, 
sir, Providence has made the region which | in part 
represent, rich in its mineral resources; and I hold 
it but right that when the Constitution has con- 
ferred upon this Government solely the power of 
making and regulating coin, that she should ex- 
tend her hand to us, who furnish her the materials 
to relieve them; and that she should not require 
us to traverse half the continent to find a market 
for that of which she claims the monopoly. 

The obligation to coin is one of the most im- 
perative in the Constitution, and every principle 
of justice and propriety conjoin in approving the 

tion of the mints where the bullion can be 
furnished. Few indeed are the crumbs which 
‘fall to our share from the public table, and those 
few ought not to excite the envy or displeasure 
* our brethren who partake so largely of its dain- 
es 


ee Cena 


He next alludes to the Army as an item of ex- 
travagance. An army is proverbially an expen- 
‘Sive thing. It is difficult for any Government to 
administer its affairs economically; and least of 
alla republic. So many agents must necessarily 
expose to a great deal of waste, and it is impossi- 
ble that the supervision which a monarchy would 
afford can be placed over them. An army must 
needs be expensive. But does the Senator pro- 
pose that we should go without one? Is every- 
thing to be done for commerce and nothing for sa 
tyand honor? Is the American people indeed so 
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sufferers by savage violence are more nearly my || made, he had, on submitting his resolution, the 
neighbors. The appeal, therefore, is more direct || first opportunity which presented, made a few re- 
to my sympathies and my patriotism. Again,in || marks in support of his motion; but at the sug- 
process of time this disputed land is destined to || gestion of a Senator, that the mover of the original 
give a wider spread to the institution peculiarly || resolution was not then in his seat, be agreed that 
southern—an institution against which all the feel- | his resolution should lie on the table until that 
ings and prejudices of the Senator are arrayed. || honorable Senator (Mr. Benton} should be pres- 
My prejudices and feelings are all the other way; || ent. He now felt it his duty, with the indulgence 
nay, my judgment, too, for I most confidently be- || of the Senate, to state the whole of his reasons, 





| lieve that this institution is favorable to the highest || that the Senator from Missouri might fully under- 


moral development of the freemen who live within || stand his objections. 

ite influence; that it promotes the growth of all His first objection was the printing of foreign 

the nobler and generous qualities of our nature in || documents by the order of this body. He thought 

every bosom, except, perhaps, that of the slave || the printing of papers connected with the pulicy 

himself. But, with all these allowances, 1 am if our own country, and essentially Se 
y 





certain the Senator from Massachusetts does in- || for the legislation of Congress, could alone justi 
justice to himself in intimating that he would be || the expenditure of public money for such pur- 
willing to reliaquish that war, with anything short || poses, and Congress had adopted the practice of 
of the conquest of the country; he is not, | am || printing an extra number of such documents for 
persuaded, that craven wretch who would tamely || distribution, until such practice had grown a seri- 
surrender any portion of the sacred soil of free- || ous evil, and proved one of the many extravagant 
dom to any foe, whether savage or civil. uses of the public money; but we are now about to 
In conclusion, Mr. President—that the expenses || enlarge thie job work by printing a book of for- 
of this Government ought to be diminished, and || eign matter, the proceedings of the board of trade 
its revenues kept low, | most confidently believe. || in England, the report of a select committee of 
Such is the opinion of the head of this Adminis- || the British House of Commons, and the minutes 
tration, as he had assured us in his annual message || of evidence on which that report was founded, 
at this very session; and such is the judgment of || making a folio volume of two hundred and ~~ 
the bulk of his friends; and if the Opposttion gen- || seven pages as printed in London. He thought 
tlemen will join us in sincere efforts to limit |} the printing of ks by the order of Congress a 
expenditure, instead of making it a subject of || very unjustifiable use of the public money, and if 
electioneering declamation, the evil will very soon || Congress took but a few steps more in this busi- 
be greatly diminished. That any administration || ness—indeed if they persisted in the order for 
can make the machinery of Government move in || printing thirty thousand copies of this book—it 
perfection—that there shall be no errors of judg: || might well be said that instead of a legislative 
ment—no infidelity of agents, it would be ieiahboss y, Congress would soon convert themeelves 
toexpect. All that I ask for the present Admin- || into a great national book concern. He had no 
istration is, that its acts shall be judged with oo to concerns of this kind, but he con- 
candor, and proper allowances made for human || sidered them as properly belonging to individuals, 
imperfection and the difficulties by which it has || and not to the Government. Methodist book 
been environed; and, above all, that the faults of || concern, a Presbyterian book concetn, or that of 
its nents shall not rest upon its shoulders; || any other religious or political association, he 
and Fasstdenay assert it will prove an Adminis- t a commendable thing; but it wae a pri- 
tration weil entitled to the respect and confidence || vate affair by which individuals at their own ¢x- 
of the American people. pense undertook to promulgate through the coun- 
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try and amongst the people, their own peculiar 
tenets, opinions, and doctrines; and all they asked 
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Public Printing —Mr. Morris. 


of our own policy, and are compelled to draw upon 


foreign sources, a8 a foundation for the legislation 


of the Government in the exercise of this, their | of the country. It may all beright enough in this | 
undoubted right, was protection and safety for || case, and at this time, but the example, he feared, 


their persons and property, from mobs and un- || might lead to very impro 


lawful violence. 


|| majority should. happen in Congress, or even in | 


results. Suppose a 


| 
i 


But be had seen with regret and alarm, Con- | this branch, who desired to introduce into the coun- | 
gress, as a public body, ordering the prinung of || try a foreign system, or the practice of foreign 


documents and papers calculated to promote the | Governments, hereditary succession, or titles of | 


particular political views and doctrines of individ- 
uals or parties in Congress. It was true he had 


nobility; and to enlighten the people as to the great 
benefits which imagination might suppose would 


gone with the practice and the ude in this matter, | result from such measures, they might order the 


when the documents to be printed were those || 
emanating from some part of the Government, or | 


from a committee of Congress, and were designed || such a scheme, to prepare the people to submit to | 


as the foundation of legisiauve action. But he 
thought even a practice of that kind was better 
followed in its breach than its observance; but 
when we are called upon to print a foreign docu- 
ment, he thought it time to pause and reflect on 
the nature and extentof this business. Not being 


in hie seat at the time it was moved, in the news- | 


paper in which he first heard of this order the 
mover was made to say that ** large as the num- 


| 
i 
| 


ae for distribution, from the example we 
ave set, any number of documents favorable to 


a bill which was afterwards to be brought in for 
such purpose. He would much rather let the 


cost, remain in the pockets of the people, to pur- 
chase such books as their judgment or their fancy 
should suggest. He did not believe this Govern- 
ment ought toexpend money for any such purpose. 

There is (said Mr. M.) another and still more 


| $50,000 which he apprehended this printing would 


pressing objection to this order for printing, be- 


| 
| 


} 





‘ber was he proposed to have printed, he thought || cause it comes home directly to the Treasury itself, | 


‘he might venture to say in advance that every | 


* Senator would have applications for more copies || 


] 


‘than would fail to his share.’? This might be 
true; but if those who would apply for the book 
really thought it useful and valuable, they would 
purchase itil in their power, at the price of a dollar 
or two; and if ais was the case, private interest, 
which was always on the look out, and was eagle- 
eyed, would at once induce some bookseller to 


number than thirty thousand should be demanded. 


| 


| 
{ 


} 
| 


j 


and he would venture to say on the present occa- || 


sion, that if the thirty thousand of these salt doc- | 


uments should be printed, not one third of the 
members of Congress themselves would ever read 


tion of the community at large. 


There was another view of this subject which | 
struck his mind as very objectionable to the print- | 
ing of this document, as weil as many others which | 
had been ordered by both Houses of Congress. || 
These orders are always made with the professed || 
view of circulating information among the people. || 
We tax the people at | 
large, say $200,000, though he believed the books \| 

prinung ordered by the two Houses at the || 


And how was this done? 


an 
last session of Congress would amount to a much 


larger sum; yet these documents and books, when || 


printed, became, ipso facto, the private property of 
the members. A fair division of the plunder, he 
admitted, was alwaysmade. The memberscould 
either sell them or sead them to their friends, as 
each one thought best, or leave them in their 


boarding-rooms in this city, to be used for all pos- 
sible purposes. 


| 


i 


That these documents were fre- | 
quaotly ordered to be printed with an eye to polit- || 
ical effect, he had no doubt; he meant for the | 





purpose of advancing the private political views || 
of individuals; and he did not believe, for himself, | 
that the people would sustain any gentleman-who | 
would not only tell them the truth, but the whole | 


truth, on this subject. 


, Let any gentleman, in his | 
view, collect together one hundred thousand of his || greater part of their time, at least, upon horse- 
constituents, and inform them that he would lay | 


and collect a tax, to which each should contribute | 


fifty cents, and that with this sum of $50,000 he | about favori 


would cause to be printed thirty thousand docu- | 


ments—yes, even these British documents—and | 
that he would select thirty thousand from among | 


the number, to whom, should it suit his pleasure, 
he would bestow as a gratuity, and under his own 
frank, too, one copy each, to become the private 
property of such individual. He did not believe 
tha: any portion of the American people would 
consent to be taxed in this manner and for such a 
purpose as this; yet such were the facts of the 
case, and such the results of voting books and doc- 
uments to ourselves. We tax the whole people, 
and then put our hands into the public Treasury; 
apply the tax to the purchase of books to distri 

ute among our friends, which may enable them to 


sustain us in all future elections, by furnishing | 


arguments, or at least inducements for them to do 
so, Butit seemsas if we had exhausted the 


| 


| $152 for making pens; 
| for horse-hire for the 


and to the means we have for the discharge of 
existing just demands against the Government. 
The extravagances of the Government had become 
a by-word and a song, and the corruptions which 
such a system was introducing through the coun- 
try was alarming. The astounding defalcations 
which had lately taken place amongst collecting 


| and disbursing agents, which met us at every turn, 


were but in mockery of our doings. What, sir, 
was the amount of the contingent expenses of the 


| other House of Congress for the last session?— 
|| $272,245 84! 


|| ty-two thousand two hundred and forty-five dollars and 
one, and they would be read by a far less propor- || 


Yes, sir, only two hundred and seven- 


eighty-four cents! You see, sir, how exact and 
economical we are; we go down to the matter of 
cents. The contingent expenses of the Senate, 
for the same session, was $112,992 20. One hun- 


dred and twelve thousand nine hundred and ninety- | 


two dollars and twenty cents! A man of common 
senseand prudent habits, in looking over the items 
to make up this enormous amount of expenditure 
for the mere contingencies of Congress, for one 
session, must feel amazed at the ingenuity of man 
in devising means to spend public money. Three 
hundred and eighty-five thousand two hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars and four cents, the con- 
tingent expenses of one sessiononly! He said he 
had looked hastily over the items, and he found 

50 for snuff; and $1,641 
ouse of Representatives; 
and $314 foran hostler. In the Senate, for the same 
hire, $1,633, and upwards. He would not say 
that he had stated the above amounts with perfect 
accuracy, but the documents were before every 
gentleman, and he might examine for himself. It 
would seem, to a plain and upright man, who sus- 
pected no evil, that were you to inform him that 


| 
| 


| 


i 


é || was, he considered, a part and parcel of this sys- | 
publish an edition of this work, though a far less || tem of extravagant and improper appropriations; 
|| and in these piping times of talking about economy 


The fact was, and he well knew it, those public | and reform, he considered that our declarations 


documents printed by order were seldom read; || 


| 
j 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


} 
| 


| 
| 


} 
i 


this sum of $3,274 92 cents for horse-hire, and | 


$314 for an hostier, was expended during one ses- 
sion, that this Congress actually legislated for the 


back. 

Sir, it is mockery, cruel mockery, to talk here 
the laboring class—the agricultu- 
rists; those from whom you draw, or extort 
would not be a phrase too hard, all the means for 
the extra 
dollars, Mr. President, for the very drapery over 
and around your chair, while the floor and every 

rt of the Chamber presents equal extravagance. 

he money expended yearly within your iron- 
bound inclosure which surrounds your Capitol, 
he had not a doubt, was more than the yearl 
expenses of the government of the State in whi 
he lived; he meant the es charges for the gov- 
ernment paid out of the State treasury. He did 
not wish now to look into the expenditures of the 
public money in the different de of the 
Government; that stupendous mass of extrava- 
gance, corruption, and fraud which he feared ex- 
isted, he left for others to examine; that there was 
something wrong somewhere all seemed now to 


ces around us; some thousands of 


| 
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admit; and, in his opinion, the fault was mainly 
if not altogether, tobe found in the legislation and 
acts of oe 3 mee He had confined his views to 
the household economy of the body, to their fur. 
niture, the dress of their chambers, and their pin 
money alone; and he hoped they would begin the 
work of reformation and retrenchment at home. 
he thought they had * salted” the people quite 
sufficient in this branch of the public expenditures 
without adding to the amount $50,000 more or less 
for printing this salt doeument. He hoped the 
motion to rescind the order would prevail, and that 
the Senate would sustain him in a call for the yens 
and nays on the vote; for, should he vote alone, 
he wished his name to appear against this extray. 
agant and extraodinary expenditure of the public 
money. 

The s and nays were ordered. 

Mr. M., in reply to Mr. Benton, said that he 
had not attended very closely to the observations 
of the gentleman at the commencement of hig 
argument. After explaining his views, he should 
feel disposed to be satisfied with the decision of the 
Senate; and it was not his habit to again trouble the 
House, except new matter was brought forward, 
or his remarks were misunderstood, so as to pro- 
duce a misrepresentation of them. But he now 
understood the gentleman to charge those opposed 
to this printing as being inimical to a repeal of the 
duty on salt, and thus against the interests of the 
agricultural classes; and that the people needed 
information to judge of the propriety of this repeal. 
Mr. M. said the people he represented understood 
very well their interests on this subject; they were 


| in favor of a repeal of all duties on articles of 


necessity used by the great mass of the people— 
the laboring classes—such as salt, sugar, coal, and 
breadstuffs; but they did not consider the price of 
salt as onerous or oppressive. No one, he trusted, 
who examined this subject, not even a school-boy, 
could be made to believe that the duty of five or 
six cents on a bushel of imported salt increased 
the price of the domestic article. The western 
country could manufacture a sufficient quantity 
for their entire consumption; and the article was 
sold at as low a price as any one could desire. 
He thought—he could not speak with perfect cer- 
tainty—that a bushel of domestic salt (fifty pounds) 
had been purchased, for years past, at an average 
price of forty to sixty cents; and those who used 
the foreign article, used it from choice, not neces- 
sity; and he did not think that it was generally 
understood that fifty pounds of the foreign article 
was more valuable to the agricultural class than 
the same quantity of the domestic. The farming 
interest of the West, he thought, would never 
complain of the price of salt while they could 
purchase three pounds of salt for one pound of 
flour. This had been the case in the West for 
some time past. For himself, he repelled the 
charge that this, or any act of his in this body or 
elsewhere, was done with a view, either directly 
or indirectly, to oppress, or affect injuriously, the 
agricultural class—a class amongst which he 
been raised, and to whom he belonged. He was 
ready at once, with the Senator from Missouri, to 
repeal the duty on salt without the expense of this 
printing—an amount which the duty on all the 
salt used in the western country which paid duty, 
would not probably pay in many years to come. 
He would go farther, and repeal the duty on 
sugar, coal, and breadstuffs, at once, and all other 
articles, even coarse woolens, which were used by 
the ome and laboring class. He considered some 
of these duties almost as unjust as to tax those 
classes for the air and sunshine which fell to their 
lot; and if the revenue would suffer in uence 
of this report, he would increase it by an additional 
duty on articles of luxury, taste, and fashion— 
articles which produced extravagance, and not 
economy in this country—and he would lay duties 
only to meet the proper and necessary wants 
the Government, but never for protection. 

It was, however, said that these British docu- 
ments, (the-gentleman said that he had called 
them books when they were only documents, 4 
distinction, he thought, without much difference’) 
the oalguas saree eushie-Ooegress to promel 
the su as to to 
rectly. He did not believe that we needed such 
light. The gentleman himself (Mr. Bewrow] 1§ 
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fully competent to afford us sufficient information 
to enable us to judge correctly and justly, on this 
gubject of repeal. Why, then, pay $50,000 to 
inters for information we do not need? It had 
hinted that the compromise act, so called, 
with regard to 
turbed. Hedid not feel that his hands were tied by | 
by that act, so as to prevent him doing justice now. | 
o! “let justice be done, though the heavens 
ghould fall.”” 
Mr. M. begged of gentlemen to pause, and look | 





i 
j 


Wisconsin Conteste 


to the tariff, ought not now to be dis- | 








Henhad 


who were ready to tender their thanks to the Sen- 


ator from Missouri, for the noblestand he had made 
| in their favor, and he could assure the gentleman 


that he most cordialty tendered his; but he could 
not join the gentleman now in printing documents 
to raise the price of pork, because he did not see 
any connection whatever between the two objects; 


back at what they had done, The amount paid || and he remained stiil of opinion that the order for 
for printing had been enormous. The post office || printing ought to be rescinded. 


reports—thirty thousand or more of that docu- | 
ment had been printed, at some forty or fifty | 
thousand dollars cost, with the view of enlighten- | 
ing the people as to the corruptions, as was said, 

jn that department—what had this printing done? | 
Furnished a job fora printer, and the whole story | 
js told. They were so distributed; he had heard 

of their being used as wadding for cannon fired to | 
celebrate Democratic victories! Hethought itan | 
effectual mode of distribution, and commended | 
the inventor for his wit; but, in his part of the | 
country, this document, with others, under which | 
the mail coaches literally groaned, franked by | 
members of Congress, were distributed in the 
country stores, and used as wrapping paper for 
teaand other articles sold in small quantities, | 
Another charge ee ce had been made some | 
years ago of $20,000 or upwards, on a motion of | 
a Senator from Alabama, to print the correspond- | 
ence and papers of the Indian Bureau. A Sena- | 
tor near me says, name him; he said he had no | 
objectiohn—the Hon. Mr. Moore. He believed | 
that the Senator who made the motion did not, | 
nor had any other at the time, have an idea of the 
extent and cost of this work; it consisted, he be- | 
lieved, of many volumes; he had seen a Senator 
present his arms full of them to the Senate, and | 
assert that the expense was larceny of the public 
money, a fraud upon the Treasury; and he 

thought the expression not too severe for the | 
occasion. Thus we had gone on printing and 

distributing documents until the practice had 

become a serious drain upon the Treasury, and | 








almost a.nuisance to the country; they were used 
mostly, not for information, but as weapons of 
political warfare by contending parties, and having | 
exhausted our own store, we are now to supply | 
the vacuum from a foreign country. He hoped that | 
gentlemen, if they did not intend to pull down this 
Administration, would not only make professions 
of economy and retrenchment, but would actually 
reduce it to practice, by beginning at home, here in 
Congress, the very fountain-head from whence all 
these streams of wasteful extravagance flow. He 
had been reminded that the farmers of his own 
neighborhood had @uffered loss in the sale of their 
pork on account of the scarcity and price of salt the 
past fall. Headmitted he had understood that the 
purchasers of pork were soméwhat checked, and 
dealers in the article stood off for a while, under 
apprehension that it would be difficult to obtain a 
sufficient quantity of salt; but no one ever dreamed 
that this state of things was produced by the duty 
on imported salt. No, sir; we had abundance of 
salt in the country, and nothing but the lowness 
of the waters in our rivers prevented a full supply 
in the market. He said he would admit that por 
was at a lower price now than it had been the last 
year, or was when the market first opened; but he 
would inform the gentleman of the cause of this 
change. It was not because we had not ordered a 
sufficient namber of documents to be printed at the 
public expense; no such thing: it was to the labor 
of the gentleman here, and in which good work he 
has afforded all the aid in his power; it was by 
checking the banks in their wild career of specula- 
tion, and bringing back the inflated currency of the 
country to something likea reality. The value of 
Money had risen, because the article had appeared 
Something like it was of old, and genuine currency 
taken the place of a fictitious one; and what 
the farmer could obtain for his pork now, had the 
name at least of being substantial, not quite so 
doubtfal as formerly, which like Jonah’s gourd, 
was liable to wither and die ina night. Now, sir, 
¢ farmer, with a good horse, common industry, 
and the distance not too great, might hope to re- 


ceive his by obtaining at the bank the 
for the paper he had received for his pork. He 








WISCONSIN CONTESTED ELECTION. 


REMARKS OF HON. F. THOMAS, 
OF MARYLAND, : 
In tHe House or RepresentAtTIvEs, 
January 3, 1839, 
On the Wisconsin Contested Election. 
The question was on the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution of the Committee of Elections: 
** Resolved, That James Duane Doty is entitled 
‘to a seat in this House as a Delegate from Wis- 


‘consin Territory, and that George W. Jones is 
* not so entitled.”’ 


by transposing the names, so as to deciare Mr. 
Jones entitled to the seat; and proceeded at length 
to oppose the conclusions of the report. 


ciary Committee, he had been compelled at a 
former session to examine very generally the laws 
relating to the Territories. Knowing this, the 


d Election-—Mr, Thomas. 
| had no doubt but the country was much benefited, | 
instead of being injured, by this change. 
conversed with sensible farmers and dealers, who 

both concurred in opinion with him on this subject; | 
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‘the seat of the Delegate from that Territory is 
*vacant.”? No objection was arged on that ocea- 
sion to the right claimed by Mr. Scott upon the 
ground now taken by the siting Delegate from 
Wisconsin. The law under which the Delegates 
from Missouri had been elecied, contained no pro- 
vision like that in the law to which I shall prea- 


ently refer. There was nothing to be found at that 


|, without it would be unavoidable. 
Mr. THOMAS moved to amend the resolution 


| case, and may have escaped attention. 
Mr. T. said that, as a member of the Judi- | 


| been disposed of. 


sitting Delegate from Wisconsin had requested | 


him to participate in this discussion, I do so, sir, 
foreseeing that the opinion I entertain will not 
be sanctioned by a vote of the majority of the 
House. 
unanimity, has reported in favor of the petitioner, 
and against the sitting member; and there is, we 
all know, a predisposition in many members to 
acquiesce in the decision of a committee. In this 
case, too, we who oppose the report of the com- 
mittee labor under another serious disadvantage, 


time, either in the Constitution of the United Statee, 
or the laws defining the term of a Delegate from a 
Territory. The Constitution had conferred upon 
Congress the power to ** make all needful rales 


| and regulations respecting the territory or other 
| property belonging to the United Siates.’’ And in 
|, pursuance of this authority, Congress had eatab- 
|| lished a government for the Territory of Missouri, 


and given to the citizens therein a right to elect a 
Delegate; but Congress had not declared when the 
time of service of such Delegate should either com- 
mence or terminate. There was nothing in the law 
or the Constitution authorizing a Delegate to sit 
more than one year, or forbidding him to sit more 
than two years, or five years, under one and the 
same election. Upon this poimt, the legislation 
of Congress was manifestly defective. The con- 
test for a seat from Missouri directed attention to 
this imperfection; and a law was passed to guard 
against the inconveniences and irregularities which, 
I hold that act 
now in my hand. I invite the attention of the 
House to its provisions. It is not referred to in 
the report of the Commitiee of Elections in thia 
lt was 
approved by the President on the 3d of March, 
1817, fifty days after the Missouri coniest had 
The first section, which alone 
relates to the question now before the House, de- 
clares: ‘* That in every Territory of the United 


|| * States in which a temporary government has 


'| * been, or hereafter shall be, established, and which, 


The Committee of Elections, with great | 


‘ by virtue of the ordinance of Congress of the 
‘ thirteenth of July, one thousand seven hundced 
‘ and eighty-seven, or of any subsequent act of Con- 
‘ gress, passed or to be passed, now hath, or here- 
‘after shall have, the mght to send a Delegate to 
‘ Congress, such Delegate shall be elected every 


'* second year, for the same term of two years, for 


There is nothing to be gained by either political || 


party in the issue of this question. 
a very strong inducement felt in most cases for 


a report of a committee does not exist in this 
instance. Notwithstanding I have these reasons 
to fear that my remarks will not be very patiently 
listened-to by the majority, and although I foresee 
that defeat awaits us, | shall stand up for what | 
think the right cause. 


The committee in this case have failed to per- 


And hence || 


attending to a discussion ‘* designed’’ to reverse | 


‘which members of the House of Representatives of 
‘ the United States are elected.”’ Tis language ia 
explicit, unequivocal. All delegates from the Ter- 
ritories then existing, or to be established, are to 
hold their seats for the same term of two years for 


‘| which members of this House are elected. What 
is that term? When does it commence? When 





does it terminate? These questions are settled be- 

ond controversy. The term of a member of this 
Bee commences on the 4th of March, and 
terminates on the 3d of March two years next 
succeeding. Within those periods, whenever the 


form one of the most important objects for which || Congress asgembles.of which an individual is a 


this subject was referred. They have not informed 


| duly elected member, he takes his seat in the body. 


the House whether there has been heretofore a || By the act of 1817, these privileges are extended 
contest for a seat as a Delegate from a Territory, || to the Delegates from all the Territories then exist- 


tion. 


passed, authorizing the citizens of Missouri 


his seat at the second session of 


seat as a Delegate from 
ritory. His right was contested by Mr. n 
his competitor at the election, who 
the election had been illegally 


ritory to elect one Delegate to the Congress of the 
United States. Nothing was said in the act as to 
the time when the service of such Delegate should 
commence or terminate. The power given to the 
people of Missouri under this law was exercised, 
and Rufus Easton, having been duly elected, took 
¢ Pinon 2 tnt 
ongress, and continued to act as a egate 
during that and the /irst session of the Fourteenth 
Congress. At the second session of the Fourteenth 
Congress, John Scott appeared and claimed the 
D issouri, he having a cer- 
tificate of election from the Governor of the Ter- 


aintained that 
ucted. The 
House, after a full examination of the whole mat- 
ter, ‘* Resolved, That the election in the Territory 
| of Missouri has been illegelly conducted, nad 





On the 4th of June, 1812, an act of Congeee | 
er- 


| 
| 








that we might profit by the opinions of our pre- || ing, or to be established. They havea rightto 
decessors. I propose to supply this omission. I || sit in the Congress of which they are duly elected 
will call the attention of the House to a contested ||. membera whenever it assembles between the 4th 
election which gave rise to an act of Congress 
applicable to the Territory of Wisconsin, and de- 
signed, in my opinion, to guard against the occur- 
rence of a contest like this now under considera- 


| of March, when its term commences, and the 3d 
| of that March, when its term ends. 
I am aware, sir, that there is another act of 
Congress, concerning the Delegate from Wiscon- 
sin, to be taken into consideration, But upon an 
| examination of its provisions, it will be found that 
| they do not conflict with those of the act of 1817. 
It still stands upon the statute-book unaltered, not 
repealed by subsequent legislation, so far as Wis- 
consin is concerned; and must be considered, as it 
was obviously intended to be, as a fundamental 
law for all the Territories. That the Houee may 
judge of the aecuracy of this opinion, | will read 
that part of. the law to which I allude. [tis anact 
passed on the 20:b of April, 1836, ‘* establishing 
the territorial government of Wisconsin.” The 
fourteenth section of the act alone relates. to the 
Delegate to this House, and declares, ‘+ That a 
‘ Delegate to the House of Represeniatives of the 
* United Siatca, to serve for the term of two years, 


‘ may be elected by the voters qualified to elect 


© members of the Legislative Assembly, who shall - 


* be entitled to the same rights,and privileges as 


* have been granted to the De rom the sev- 
* eral Territor g.of the United to the said 
¢ House of ; tatives. nif art 
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| a right in the present Congress, commences and | reason. I know well that I and those who co 
pealing or modifying the act of 1817. On the con- || terminates at the same periods with the terms of || ee. 


[January 4, 


— 


SENATE. 
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with me in these views are to be found in a mi- 


trary, (his section seems to have been framed with | the members from the several States, | will next | nority. But minorities have no terrors for me 
a knowledge of the existence of that fundamental || inquire whether General Jones is entitled to hold |» Those acts of my political life to which [| recur 


law; otherwise, the member who drafted this sec- || the seat he now occupies to the close of the present \| 


tion would be chargeable with gross negligence. 
it does not attempt to define the term for which the 
Delegate shall ve chosen. He is to serv for the 
term of two years; but it is not said when that 
term isto begin and end. We must look elsewhere || 
for that; and to aid us in the search, this law of 
1836, in the section | have just read, declares that 
the Delegates ** shall be entitled to the same rights | 
and privileges as have been granted to the Dele- | 
gates from the several Territories.”” Now, what | 
are those rights and privileges? Where are they 
to be found? We must not look for them in the 
act creating the Michigan Territory, nor to the act 
establishing lowa. ‘Those are special acts, con- 
fined to those Territories respectively; and as we 
are in search of rights and privileges which have 
been granted to the Delegates from the several Ter- 
ritories of the United States, we must look to some 
general fundamental law applicable to all the Ter- | 
ritories. ‘That law we find in the act of the 3d of 
March, 1817, pass.d to correct an inconvenience 
and irreguiarity growing out of careless legislation 
in the case of the Missouri Territory, and intended 
to guard against the possibility of a contest such 
as that the House is now considering. 

There is language to be found in another section | 
of the act of 1836, establishing a territorial gov- 
ernment for Wisconsin, that may be relied on in 
idatntenance of the opinion that the provisions of | 
the act of 1817, which we have been considering, 
are not applicable to that Territory. In the twelfth 


* inhabitants shall also be entitled to all the rights, 
‘ privileges, and immunities, heretoforegranted and | 
‘secured to the Territory of Michigan, and to its 

‘inhabitants; and the existing laws of the Terri- | 
‘ tory of Michigan shall be extended over said Ter- | 


| sylvania were chosen. 


| consin; but this was done in effect. 
| upon by the Presiding Officer, as the other mem- | 
bers, to take the oath of office, and we sat by and 
|| witnessed the proceeding, assenting thereto as 
| fully as we could have done by a viva voce vote. | 
The House was engaged in the exercise of that | 


session. He was elected by the people of Wis- 
consin in October, 1836. About the same time 
the members of this House from Ohio and Penn- 
As their rights to seats are 
not contested, it will not be pretended that he has 


_ no right because the election was held in Wiscon- | 
sin before the term of service was to commence. | 
He appeared here at the first session of the pres- | 


ent Congress, was qualified according to the estab- 


lished forms of our proceedings, and took his seat. || 


The House did not adopt a formal resolution de- 


claring that he was entitled to sit therein as a | 


Delegate to the T wenty-Fifth Congress from Wis- 
He was called 


high power derived from the ‘* fifth section and | 
first article of the Constitution.” 
| ing of ** the elections, returns, and qualifications”’ 
| of the members. 
| W. Jones was duly elected a Delegate from Wis- | 
|| consin, and acquiesced in his appearance amongst 


And we decided that George 


us to take his seat as such. 
| he was duly qualified. 


There 


Congress at the same time. For the power to 
admit Mr. Doty, I have examined the report of 
| the Committee of Elections, but I find a 
| there to satisfy my mind. In that report I fin 


We were judg- | 


We adjudged that | 
Such being the facts, I | 
/am at some loss to conjecture in what part of the || 

Constitution, in what law, or in what usage is to | 
|, be found the power to adopt a resolution declaring 
| that James. B. Doty is entitled to a seat in this || 
|| House as a Delegate from Wisconsin. 
|, cannot be two Delegates trom one Territory in 


with most pride and pleasure, were when | had 
| few, very few, indeed, to countenance heartily the 
| proceeding. I belong not to that class of men 
| who are ‘preserved from shame’ only « by 
|| numbers on their side.”’ 


THE GRADUATION BILL. 


| SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In Senate, January 4, 1839, 


|, On the Graduation bill, and in reply to Mr. Ciay’s 
I] attacks upon General Jackson. 


Mr. BENTON rose, in consequence of the 
| endless attacks made upon an eminent citizen, 

now retired from public life, and seeking repose 
| under his own vine, and by the side of his own 
fire, but for whom, it would seem, there was to 

be no peace on this side of thegrave. He alluded 
| to the late President of the United States, General 
| Jackson, and to the repeated instances, in which 
| his name had been dragged into this debate, and 
|, tyranny and mischief attributed to him for his 
, conduct in relation to the act for the distribution 
_ of the proceeds of the public lands. That conduct 
had been denounced as tyrannical and unconsii- 
tutional, and to it had been attributed all the late 
/moneyed embarrassments of the country. The 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] is the author 
|| of these denunciations, and also the author of the 
|| bills, for there were two of them, the loss of which 
| he so much deplores, and for the want of which 
|| he has seen so much evil arise. I (said Mr. B.) 

was the contemporary of these bills. I knew their 
character and their fate; I saw their birth and their 


i} 
'] 


‘ritory, so far as the same shall not be incompatible || much to prejudice and bewilder the judgment, | death, and great and numerous as are the acis 


* with the provisions of this act.”” In one of thelaws 
of Michigan, (act 16th February, 1819,) there is a | 
section directing the Governor of that Territory 


| which ought not to have been introduced. It 
| serves not to enlighten, but to confuse. We are 
| there told that if General Jones is permitted to 


|, which stamp the character of a hero-statesman 
| on General Jackson, there are none which exalt 
| him more than his conduct in relation to these 


to furnish to the Delegate elect a certificate of his || occupy this seat until the present session closes, || very bills. It was wise, patriotic, constitutional, 


election, and declaring that such Delegate shall be 
entitled to a seat in Congress ‘‘ for the term of two 


| 
i 


| he will have been a member of Congress for 
three regular seesions under one election. If 


|| and heroic conduct. He had the wisdom to see 
| the pernicious nature of these bills; he had the 


years from the date of said certificate;”’ and it is || this were true what possible influence should it || constitutional right to arrest them; and he had the 


contended that this law of Michigan has, by the 
provisions of the twelfth section of the act of 1836, 
been extended over Wisconsin. A moment’s ex- 
amination must show the fallacy of such an opin- 
ion. The twelfth section of the act of 1836, relates 
to the inhabitants of the Territory. In it their 
rights and privileges are defined; but in the four- | 
teenth section of the same law, we are to look for 
the rights ar‘ privileges of the Delegate, and we 
there find that they are as great, and not greater, 
shan those granted, not to the Delegate from Michi- 
gan, but **to the Delegates from the several Ter- 
ritories of the United States.’’ Moreover, in the 
twelfth section of the act of 1836, we have these 
words: Speaking of the laws of Michigan, it is 
said that they shall be extended over Wisconsin 
**so far as the same shall not be incompatible 
with the provisions of this act.”” Take, then, both 
these sections of the act of 1836 into consideration, 
adopting a well-established rule of construction, 
and let us see what is the conclusion to be neces- 
sarily reached. The law of Michigan gave to the 
Delegate from that Territory a right to a term in 
Congress for two years from the Ton of the Gov- 
ernor’s certificate. The fourteenth section of the 
act of 1836 confers expressly upon the Delegate 
from Wisconsin the right to a term'in Congress 
like that secured to the Delegates from the several 
Territories of the United States. The twelfth sec- 
tion of the act of 1836 extends over Wisconsin all 
thelaws of Michigan, ‘‘not incompatible with the pro- 
visions”’ of that act. The duration of the term in 
the law of Michigan differs from, and is * incom- 
patible’’ with the duration of the term in the twelfth 
section of the act relating to Wisconsin, and is not, 
therefore, extended over said Territéry. 

Having assigned these reasons for believing that 





‘the act of 1817 is a fundamental law applicable to 


the Territory of Wisconsin; that it has not been 
repealed or altered by the act of 1836; and having 
stated why I believe that the two years’ term of 
service, to which the Delegate from Wisconsin has 


|| members. 


|| have oo the judgments of men sitting here as a 


| judicial tribunal. We are not to decide whether 
|General Jones sat in the last Congress with or 
| without legal authority. Each Congress is to 
judge of the election and qualification of its own 
If the last Congress decided that Gen- 
, eral Jones was entitled to take his seat therein as 
| a Delegate, and erred in that decision, can we cor- 
| rect that error by usurping a power to dismiss him 
| now, if he be entitled to this seat? That he is so 
| entitled, we have already decided at the first ses- 
sion of this Congress. We said that heis duly 
| elected a member of the Twenty-Fifth Congress, 
and this decision gave him a title to be in his seat 
whenever the Twenty-Fifth Congress is in ses- 
sion. But, sir, | maintain that he was not dul 

ualified as a Delegate to the Twenty-Fourt 
Gustin from Wisconsin. He had been elected 
as a Delegate to the Twenty-Fourth Congress 
from Michigan. Under that election, heappeared 
and was qualified at the first session of that Con- 
| gress. ichigan did not come into the Union 
| until January, 1837, subsequent to the time when 
General Jones took the oath asa Delegate from 
Wisconsin. The oath of office was therefore 
void. He could not be a representative from two 
Territories at one and the same moment; and 
being a qualified Delegate from Michigan at the 
second session of the last Co ss, he could not, 
without resigning that office, legally qualify and 
take another. But, I again ask, what have these 
irregular proceedings to do with the question now 
to be decided? We are now called upon to 
construe laws. We are acting judicially; and 
whether the last Congress a right or not, isa 
question which we need not now debate. Instead 
of attempting to rectify the errors of our prede- 
cessors, we should be guarding against error in 
ourselves. We have the laws, we have the Con- 
stitution before us. We are acting as sworn jud 

in the premises, and have &imply to decide his 
question according to the dictates of an unbiased 





heroism to exercise that right. The bills were 
| of the most seductive character; they were cal- 
| culated to seduce all unreflecting minds; for they 
proposed a distribution, among the people, of near 
sixty or seventy millions of dollars. The dis- 
|| tribution would have left the Treasury bare; it 
would have bankrupted the deposit banks; it 
might have debauched the States; it would have 
orenpeen a resort to loans or a new tariff; and it 
would have set the fatal example of lavishing 
the public money, and also the public property, 
upon the people on the eve of the presidental 
elections. The first bill passed the two Houses 
in 1832, just before the presidential election, and 
so near the end of the session of Congress that 
|| the President had but a few hours, instead of the 
|| ten days which the Constitution allowed him, to 
examine its provisions, to make up his mind upon 
| it, and to return it to the Senate with his objec- 
tions in writing, if disapproved by him. It was 
retained by him the ten days, as he had a clear 
constitutional right todo, Congress did not think 
|| proper to prolong its session to cover those ten 
|| days, as it might have done; for it was the session 
| whose duration was not limited by the Consiitu- 
tion; and the two Houses having adjourned, he 
retained the bill until the next session, and then 
|| returned it to the House in which it originated 
|| with his objections to it. This was the regular 
course prescribed by the Constitution; and, thanks 
to the spirit and intelligence of the people, it was 
the course sanctioned and approved by them. In- 
stead of being excited against the patriot Presi- 
dent by an affected outcry against ‘ pocketing 
bills,”’ and by a per capita calculation of the morey 
each voter had lost, so estentatiously paraded be- 
fore their eyes—instead of being excited against 
General Jackson by those means, and made to 
cast their votes against him, the high-minded 
of our America approved his conduct, and 

ed their approbation in the distinguished 
honor of his second election. This was the fate 
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Graduation Bill—Mr. Benton. 
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of the first bill. It was to have taken the whole | magnitude of that bill; but the one half of it, even, | able in that short times for the sales of the lands 
proceeds of the sales of the _ lands for five | was enough to crush the great deposit banks. || in 1836 were $24,877,179; and for 1837 they were 


yeurs—the years 1833-"34-'35-"36-"37—and di- | I was one of a few who opposed all three of | $6,776,236, and this in addition to the sum required 
vided them among the States; leaving the Treas- these bill; and especially | opposed the one from : 


ury entirely dependent upon the custom-house 
duties for its support, which many then saw, and 
experience has since proved, would be wholly in- 
adequate, without a resort to a new tariff, loans, 
or Treasury notes, to defray the ordinary ex- 
nses of the Government. 
The second biil was a duplicate of the first, but 
four years its junior in point of time; it did not 


| which two sections have just been read, and for 
| the loss of which General Jackson has been so 


| incontinently denounced on this floor, and for the 


| want of which so many evils have been asserted 
|to have arisen. [ join issue upon these asser- 
| tions. I denounce this bill now, as I did when it 
| Was On its passage, as a bill that would have 


bankrupted the deposit banks, and bankrupted | 


|| for the service of the Government in 1837, which 

‘| was $39,000,000. The whole amount which would 

|| have been required for distribution between the Ist 
of July, 1836, and the 1st of January, 1838, would 
have been $55,336,360; and the service of the 

| Government for the same time would have required 
just about as much more. A table of dates and 
sums will show the amount and distribution of 
these enormous calls for money. 


come on until the approach of the presidential | the Treasury, and laid the Government under the 





election in 1836, but was made to cover the same necessity of reviving the tariff, or borrowing || et ee ee ae ee | 
number of years, and the same identical years, | money to defray its ordinary daily and current “ah grep Fee = | 
which were covered by the first one.’ To do this, | expenses. These were my declarations then, | ee ht Be gS Be me es 
it was necessary to make thissecond bill retroact, | when the bill was on its passage in May, 1836; | eR OR BP Pore) an ae 
make it reach back, and exact from the Treasury | andI expressed myself with such earnestness with |, ee pa OF gS a FEZ s | 
as much money as the first bill would have taken | respect to the danger to the banks and the Treas- oe: 2 & 8 8° 3 | | 
out of it up to that time, and then for as many || ury, that a member of the Senate and a friend | Rote Gor Fey 
more years as would complete the original five. || now present, suggested that they would alarm the | > pr erepen a ee 
in fact, it was the same bill, in every particular, | country if published as delivered; and, in conse- | {8 poe staan © || 
wit!) the superaddition of the signal aggravation || quence, the speech was but partially and imper- bq ee ns ee eee ae 28 | 
of wing retroactive, and getting hold of three || fectly reported. The bill died in the House of 2 oe BP a ee £2 | 
years’ revenue from the lands for a grand distri- || Representatives; it never became a law; | was | . ag eh ee Sg $< i| 
bution on the eve of the approaching presidential || satisfied, and should never have troubled the Sen- % se*s3ss3 e || 
election. This was the character of the second | ate and the country with a revival of the subject, § ——-;—— ———_——_-—_—_-—'|—_—|| 
bill; and this character is too important and too || had it not been now revived by the author of the) & xn Ss _& 
necessary to be understood by the people for their || bill, for the purpose of attributing to it a vast | =~ i gi Bg? Ee es se || 
knowledge of it to rest upon description. They || merit, and for the purpose of reiterating upon | & & § B Ss = $s & Es | 
must see it. They must see the thing itself and General Jackson an oft-repeated denunciation. 2 St es Be gz 
know of their own knowledge what it was that || The defunct bill is resuscitated by its author— ® a = % % * felt 
fell—or fall it did—before the stern resolve of | resuscitated to claim our sympathies, asa meas- oa cH 
General Jackson, and the loss of which is now || ure of beneficence to the country, and to excite % = + 3 | 
deplored as a nationalcalamity. The people must || our resentment against General Jackson, asthe = o., woo st wo ss _é& ii 
see it; and here it is in the book of the bilis of the || destroyer of so fine a measure! Revived,resusci- %& 3 3S % 3 8 2 3 se |i 
Senate, which I have this moment sent a messen- | tated, dug up from its grave in this manner,and &> ®&s @S SS: Ps |i 
ger to bring me from the office of the Secretary. | for these purposes, it becomes a legitimate sub- = oo oe a e e |i 
It is entiiled ** An act to divide among the States, || ject for parliamentary animadversion; andi mean | _™ MS Be BO Bes Tae 
for a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the | to advert upon it freely, closely, and truly, that | oF i} 
public lands,’’ §c.; and the signature of the then || the country may not only see what it is they are 8 a e8wi¢ we $3 i 
Secretary of the Senate, Walter Lowrie, Esq., that || called upon to regret, and to censure General Yu Mw a YY 33 | 
itpassed this body on the 12th day of May, 1836. || Jackson for destroying, but also to enable all men & S$S888 8 & Bo |i 
Iread from the third and fourth sections, which | who are of ‘ sound mind and memory,” to judge © eee z = 3 g ss | 
show the parts which are material to the present || for themselves what this country would cometo | © $s 8 * @ 
inquiry. || if its destinies were in the hands of the friends and | | — 
“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the || supporters of such a bill! . = ~~ >stees & © | 
‘several sums of money received in the Treasury | 1 now address myself to the candor and intel- = * a = et Ae Se : 
‘as the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands || ligence of all parties in this Chamber and outof  & a a a & 2 & oe 
‘for the years eighteen hundred and thirty-three, | it, and invoke their attention and the decision of g pW OT Se ae S 
‘eighteen hundred and thirty-four, and eighteen || their minds on the case which will be presented. & > seo 838 S & : | 
‘hundred and thirty-five, shall be paid and distrib- || The bill, in its third section, provides first for the 


‘uted as aforesaid, at the Treasury of the United | 
‘States, one fourth part on the first day of July, | 
‘eighteen hundred and thirty-six, and one fourth | 
‘part at the end of each ninety days thereafter, 
‘until the whole is paid; and those which shall be | 
‘received for the years eighteen hundred and thir- 


‘ty-six and eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, | 


‘shall also be paid at the Treasury half yearly, on | 
‘the first day of July and January, in each of those | 
‘years, to such person or persons as the respect- | 
‘ive Legislatures of the said States shall author- 
‘ize and direct to receive the same. 

**Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That this act | 


‘shall continue and be in force until the thirty- | 


‘first day of December, one thousand eight hun- | 
‘dred and thirty-seven, unless the United States 
‘shall become involved in war with any foreign | 
‘Power, in which event, from the commencement | 
‘of hostilities, this act shall cease, and be no longer | 
‘io force.”? 

These are the sections of the act of 1836—the | 
act which sunk before the firm resolve of President | 
Jackson—sunk before his resolve; for it died under | 
his known opinion in respect to it, and without | 
having reached his hand. It was the copy of the | 
one which he had retained, and which he had | 


{ 
| Treasury at intervals of ninety days, to wit: on 


distribution of the money which had been received 
from the sales of the public lands for the three 
preceding years, and which money had already, 
in great part, been expended by the Government. 
It ordered the amounis received from the lands in 





| 


the division to commence on the Ist day of July 
next ensuing, and to be accomplished in four in- 
stallments, at ninety days apart. This was one 


would have operated was $23,582,882; that is to 


for 1835. This would have madethe sum of nearly 
six millions, in round numbers, payable out of the 


the first days of July, October, January, and | 
April. The whole sum of $23,500,000 would 
have been payable in the short space of about nine | 


‘| months, and that in addition to the $31,000,000 | 


which would be required for the service of the | 
Government during the same year. So much for | 

one branch of the distribution clause. The second | 
branch of it ordered the proceeds of the land sales 
for the years 1836 and 1837 to be also divided out, | 
but by a half yearly instead of quarterly process. | 








This table exhibits the detail and the gross of 
the amounts which would have been taken from 
the Treasury in eighteen months, if the land bill 
of 1836 had passed, with the detail and the grose 


|, also of what was actually required for the service 
|| the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, to be divided out; | 


| of the Government for the same time. They 


| distribution, and 


| Government; in all $110,000,000! 
clause of the bill, and the amount on which it | 


amount, in round numbers, to $55,000,000 for 
$55,000.000 for the support of 


Now, gir, how was the Treasury to stand this 


| enormous call? It could not have stood it at all! 
|| say, the sum of $3,967,682 for 1833; the sum of || 
$4,857,600 for 1834; and the sum of $14,757,460 | 


It could not have stood the first pull—the first 
$17,250,000 for distribution, and $7,750,000 for 
the pubiic service, which would have been re- 


| quired on the first day of July, 1836. tt would 


have failed at that payment; and so I declared, 
and, in my own opinion, demonstrated at that 
time; and so the event proved, when the deposit 
act passed, and substituted a smaller and later 
distribution. This deposit act passed in Jane of 
1836; it began to take effect in January, 1837; it 
proposed to divide out but $36,000,000, and that 
by $9,000,000 ata time, and to commence the dis- 
tribution six months later than the land bill pro- 
posed; and yet what was the result? The result 
was the stoppage of the principal deposit banke, 


returned with his objections. {twas known to be || The first payment was to be made on the Ist of || and all the rest of the banks within five months 
useless to send it to him unless there wasa ma- | July ensuing, being the same day on which the | after the distribution began to take effect! The 
jority of two thirds for it in each House. Such a | quarterly payments began; the second was to be || deposit banks made the first distribution in Jan- 
majority could not be conciliated; and the bill, | made on the Ist of January, 1837, being the same | uary; they nearly sunk under the second install- 
after becoming an act of the Senate, died out in the | day on which the third quarterly payment became || ment in April; they were unable to meet the third 
House of Representatives, and was succeeded by | due; the third half payment was to be made on | one in July, and closed their doors in May; and, 
another act in the Senate to accomplish a part of | the Ist of July, 1837; and the fourth on the Ist | while several causes contributed to the result, yet 
its purpose; namely, the bill to distribute; underthe || of January, 1833. Now, what is the amount it must never be forgotten that the committee of 
hame of a deposit, thirty-six millions of public | which this second branch of the distribution clause || the New York banks, where the stoppage began, 
moneys among the States. This latter became a | would have diverted from the Treasury, and in || in enumerating the four principal causes for that 
law; it was only about one half the magnitude of | what time? Sir, the amount would have been || event, placed at the head of those causes, the op- 
\ts predecessor and itor—the five years’ land | $31,653,380, and the time would have been eighteen || eration of the Deposir oR pistRIBcTION act of 
tevenue distribution bill. It was only half the || months. Such would have been the amount pay- || June, 1836. Thus, experience proved that the 
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depesit banks could not stand ‘a distribution of | 


$36,000,000, commencing 8iX months later than | 
the proposed land bili distribution, and made in || 


uarterly installments of only $9,000,000 ata time. | 
— then could they have stood a distribution of | 
$55,000,000, commencing 8X monthe earlier, and | 
the ficat imstaiiment amounung to $17,250,000? | 
The thing was impossible; it could not be done; | 
and that was so evident to me that I proclaimed | 
it, and reiterated my opinion on this floor in lan- | 
guage too strong, in the judgment of some of my 
friends, to be allowed to go to the country; and 
what was that opinion bottomed upon? Upon 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


the fact known to us all, and by me repeated a || 


thousand times, that what was called a surplus of | 
$40,000,000 in the Treasury was a- mere delusion; 


that the money, in point of fact, was not in the |. 
deposit banks; that it had been lent out; that Con- |! 


pros had sanctioned and insugated the lending, 
y requiring interest from the banks for its use; | 
that, instead of being in the banks, it was in the 


hands of merchants, traders, dealers, manufactur- |' 


ers, mechanics, speculators, and others; that the | 
bankshad used it with the knowledge of Congress, 

and with the implied contract and fair understand- | 
ing of having tne use of it tll gradually called for | 
on account of the public service; and that, to call 


for ail this money in masses, and almost witheut || 
notice (for the first payment would have begun || 


as soon as the bill could have been passed) was to | 
CUMPEL THE LARGE DEPOSIT BANKS TO CHOOSE BE- 
TWEEN STOPPING PAYMENT THEMSELVES, OR DE- 
STROYING THEIR DEBTORS. Ali this was so plain | 
to me Lihat 1 Was amazing, incomprehensible, and 
almost incredible that any person could avoid | 
seeing the same. Yet this is the measure, the loss 
of which we are called upon to deplore. This ts | 
the measure, the patriotic resisiance of which, | 


by General Jackson, is denounced as an act of || 


tyranny. This is the measure, then believed to 


be irresistibly popular, now known to be heartily || 


condemned by every considerate man. This is 
the measure before which General Jackson, and 
all its opponents, were expected to be prostrated, 


and before which they were willing to have been || 


prostrated if such had been the penalty of ad- 


|| Magistrate. 


herence to their principles; this is the measure || 
which, like the consular distributions of grain and || 
money, and public lands, among the voters in the || 


degenerate days of the Roman Republic, was ex- 
pected to purchase the suffrages of ail the people. 
General Jackson and his friends, myself one of 
them, did what they believed was right, in resist- 
ing this measure, without regard to consequences 
personal to themselves. They resisted tne colos- 
sal distribution of $55,000,000 of money. They 


threw themselves upon the intelligence, the pa- || 


triotism, aud the candor of their tellow-country- 
men; aud the event has proved that they were not 
mistaken in their estimate of that candor, that in- 
telligence, and that patriotism. [t has proved 
that the American people are not yet ready to be 
seduced and debauched with the spoils and pil- 
lage of their own country. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) | pursue this bill of May, 
1836, one step further; I pursue it into the fourih 
secuon, and see that nothing but a war with a for- 
eign Power could have arrested the distribution of | 
the $55,000,000, and given the Treasury a right 
to retain the $24,877,179 received from the public 
lands in 1836, and the $6,776,236 received from 
them in 1837. By the terms of the act, the dis- 
tribution was to go on without regard to anything 
but a foreign war, and the $32,000,000 received 
from the lands in 1836 and 1837 were to belong 
to the States, and to be paid to them without the 
least regard to the condition of the public Treas- 
ary. it was a specific appropriation of the pro- 
ceeds of the lands, and as such would have been 

aid over to the States on the days named in the 
act. The ‘shutting up’’ of the Treasury would. 
have made no difierence; the stoppage of the 
banks would have made no difference; there was 
no foreiga war—the appropriation was specific 
and absolute—and the delivery of the money to 
the States would have been compulsory and in- 
evitable. Whatthen? Why, that notwithstand- 
ing the retroactive disbursements from the Treas- 
ury of the before received revenues from the lands 
of 1833, 1834, and 1835—notwithstanding the at- 
tempt to disburse these old expended revenués 





| ministration was a continued series of patriotic 
|| exertions, the emanation no less of a heroic soul 
| than of a sagacious head and a patriot heart. 
| None but a hero could have acted the part, in 


Graduation Bill—Mr. Benton. 
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might have bankrupted the deposit batks—yet It is itnow? It is all Florida, all Georgia, all Ala- 
the current receipts from the lands for 1836 and | bama, all Mississippi, all Louisiana, all Arkansas, 
1837 would have been turned over to the States | South Carolina, a part of North Carolina, a third 


as they came in. 


The $25,000,000 (nearly) of | 


of Tennessee, and a slip in Missouri. In terri. 


1836 would have gone to the States; the $7,000,000 | torial extent our cotton-growing region has been 


(nearly) of 1837 would have gone to them also; | 
and thus, with the banks all stopped—with the | 


Treasury shut up—with Congress called together | 


to provide the ways and means of keeping the | 


increased more than ten fold by the victorious 
arms of General Jackson over the southern In. 
dians, and by his still more victorious policy over 
the political allies of those Indians—their Federal 


Government in motion—with the duties from eus- || alliles—whose struggle was to retain them in the 


|, toms sinking down to nothing—merchants’ duty- | 


southern States to diminish their political import. 


bonds postponed—balances from banks delayed | ance, and to cripple their advance. What was 


|| for many months; with all these we should have | 


the value of our cotion export before these great 


been paying out to the States the $7,000.000 of | operations of General Jackson be®an? It was 


hard money received from the lands in 1837, and 
which $7,000,000 in specie was the sheet-anchor | 
of the Government in that disastrous year, and | 
the only thing which saved it from the degrada- 
tion and ruin of using depreciated paper money | 
and shinplasters. 
Mr. President, we hear much of the incapacity, | 





the ignorance, the incompetency, and the reck- | 


| $14,000,000. What is it now? It is $80,000,000, 


And what is its capacity of augmentation? A}. 
most limitless and boundless, or only limited by 


| the wants of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the two 


Americas; for to all these countries, even to the 
Ganges and the Black Sea, to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to Terra del Fuego do our American 
cottons now go. And what is the influence of 


lessneas of the Jackson administration; we hear || this vast production, so amazingly augmented 
much of all this from the Opposition, without their | under the victorious arms, and still more victo- 
being able to specify a measure to which these || rious policy, of one MAN; what is its influence 
epithets will apply; but here is an act of the Op- || upon the industry, the pursuits, and the wealth 


|| position itself, which places the leaders in a posi- || of every part of this extended Confederacy? To 


tion to choose between a confession of absolute || answer this question, let the mind’s eye figure to 
incapacity to manage the public affairs, or of a || itself a map of this Union, and then contemplate 
deliberate design to bankrupt the Treasury and | every species of industry which is carried on upon 


the banks. 
No, Mr. President, the Jackson administration | 


| 


the vast diversified domain which it represents, 
Let him look at our shipping interest from the 


was not ignorant, was not reckless, was not in- || Chesapeake to Passamaquoddy bay, all finding 


|| competent; and to hurl such epithets at that Admin- || its greatest and richest employment in carrying 


istration is to hurl them at the people, by whom || our cotton abroad, and bringing back the produc- 
that Administration was created and has been | tions of so many nations received in exchange for 


sustained. To attack that Administration, ap- || it. 


Let him see our most opulent merchants 


proved as it was in the triumphant second election || throughout the whole extent of our coast, from 
of General Jackson,and in the triumphant election || New Orleans to New York, all Sern their 


people for self-government! 


|| of bis successor, is to attack the capacity of the |, largest operations upon the cotton of the 
It is to attack the || Look to the manufacturing indastry of the whole 


outh, 


elective principle of our Constitution, and to say || northeast, of which Massachusetts may be taken 
| that that,principle ought to be abolished, and a, 


as an example, and as the highest pattern; man- 


| hereditary ruler given as a guardian to those who | ufactures of leather, cotton, wool, iron, brass, tin, 


were so incompetent to choose their own Chief || wood, giass, stone, &c., the grand aggregate of 


|| which, in all the northeast, may be judged of from 


No, sir! Great are the services which General | the annual product of near ninety million dollars 
| for Massachusetts alone; and a goodly proportion 


Jackson has rendered to his country—great in the 
field—still greater in the Cabinet. His civil ad- 


| civil affairs, which he did. Above all men who | 


| have lived in our eventful times, a single individual, | 


| transcendent, and victorious policy. 
_deavored to present some views of his numerous, 


j 
| 
1] 
| 
| 
| 
' 
; 


|| illustrated, irradiated with every species of glory, 


|| which the country contains. I have endeavored to 


' 
| 


| 


perhaps, alone accepted, he will be stamped the 
hero-statesman of the age. I have heretofore 
endeavored to do some justice to his various, 
I have en- 


brilliant, and successful ameliorations at home, 
and negotiations abroad. I have endeavored to | 
present him as posterity will view him, covered, 


and above all, with the glory of usefulness—with | 
theglory of having improved the condition, bettered 

the circumstances, advanced the fortune, and 
personally benefited every industrious inhabitant 


do this; and I appeal to the present unparalleled, 
unrivaled, unprecedented, unexampled, universal, 
pervading, and exulting prosperity of the country 
for the truth and fidelity of the pictures which I 
have endeavored to draw. 

lt is not my intention to repeat, on the present 
occasion, what | have heretofore delivered on this 
subject; but there is one point which, thopgh 
heretotore mentioned, has never been presented 
with the fullness, individuality, and development 
which its importance and magnitude deserves: I 
allude to our cotton production, and its influence 
upon the wealth and industry of every portion of 
this extended Union, and the part which General 
Jackson has acted in bringing that production to 
what it now is, and to what it must be. What 
was the extent of our cotton-growing territory 
before the victorious arms of General Jackson 
acquired for us the vast region of the South and 
Southwest? It was a part of South Carolina, a 
poss of Georgia, some slips in North Carolina, 

ennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana. What 


|| of the whole of which finds its market in the same 
|| cotton-growing region. 
|| mountains, and descending upon the western 
'| waters, see twelve millions of manufactured arti- 
| cles, the product of the industry of three or four 


Crossing the Alleghany 


miles square at the confluence of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela; see these twelve millions an- 
nually going off from Pittsburg, and the largest part 
going to the cotton planters of the South; while 
many other towns and villages of the West, ona 
smuller scale, emulate the meritorious example of 
‘*the Birmingham of the West.” Then, see the 
agricultural States of the great valley. .See Ken- 
tacky, Ohio, Indiana, I!imois, Missouri, with 
their vast productions of grain, and their innu- 
merable herds and flocks, all finding their richest 
market in the same region. ‘Turning to the middle 
States, where the value of labor, for a long time, 
has been so much reduced, we see that value in 
Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see has found a vast augmentation from the culti- 
vation of cotton. So that, in every part of this 
extended Confederacy, and over every species of 
creative industry, the augmented cultivation of cot- 
ton, the fruit of General Jackson’s military achieve- 
me#ts and civil policy, has extended its benefits, 
and shed its benign influences. The North, the 
East, the West, and the Middle States; the cities 
and the country; agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce; all, all find employment for their indus- 
try, and rich rewards for their skill and labor in 
that perennial fountain of national wealth—the 
cotton-growing region of the South—which, while 
it showers gold upon all others, is itself largely 
deprived of its own advantages by illusive systems 
of political economy, a system which leads it to 
purchase everything by the paper money standard 
of the United States, while it sells the only article 
it produces by the hard-money standard of Eu- 
rope! Every part of this Union feels the benefi- 
cent effects of the cotton crops; and no 
it more than the agricultural region of Kentucky, 
and the manufacturing districts of Massachusetts. 
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pare. From ‘‘ brushes, brooms, | 








1 pave: lately traveled in Kentucky, and speak | 
from the knowledge of my own senses. I have | 
manufactures of Massachusetts, and speak upon | 
yaimpeachable authority. Kentucky and Massa- 
chusetts are the two States of this Union which | 
have profited most by the military victories and 
are the two States of this Union which owe most | 
to his arms and to his policy; they are the two | 
States of this Union which should be bound to |) 
him by the strongest ties of gratitude and affec- _ 
the high road to wealth; his prosperity reposes | 
upon a solid and imperishable basis. is cattle, 
his mules, his horses, his hemp, all wanted in the 
South, command the highest price, fill his coffers 
jands an unprecedented value. It is no longer the 
illusions of the high tariff; it is no longer the illu- | 
sions of the ** golden fleece,’ two thousand dol- | 
jars for a sheep, intrinsically worth twenty shil- 
the deceptive dream of these ephemeral illusions | 
which tickled and beguiled the Kentuckian before | 
Jackson’s administration, but it is now the solid | 
basis of the cotton cultivation in the South, and 
reposes. Let him cultivate the cotton-grower, and | 
cherish free trade abroad, and never again fall into | 
the illusions of high tariff and national bank, and | 
never again will he see his crops rotting on his | 
rency depreciated one half, and piles of property | 
laws, tender laws, relief laws, and stay laws in- | 
terposed between the hapless debtor and the mer- | 
ciless creditor. So much for Kentucky; and equal | 
same basis, is the prosperity of Massachusetts. | 
The cotton-grower of the South takes a part of all 
that she has to s 
and baskets, and buttons of all kinds,’’ up to her | 
in shoes, boots, und leather; her seventeen mil- | 
lions of manufactures of cotton; her ten millions | 
of manufactures of wool; her nine millions and a || 
half of fish and oil; her two millions of ready-made | 
and a half of nails, brads, and tacks; her million || 
and a half of soap and candles; her million and a || 
half of paper; ber million and a quarter of rum; || 
her million of refined sugar; her two millions of | 
articles ‘* too tedious to enumerete,’’ but amounting, I] 
in conjunction with those enumerated, to EIGHTY- || 
ix millions of dollars perannum. Fromall these | 
she sends a part to the cotton-grower, and doubt- | 
himself receives; an advantage which is the fair || 
and legitimate fruit of industry, conducted by | 
skill, guarded by economy, and diversified by | 
enterprise. It was the last year of President | 
$list day of March, 1837—which presented this | 
magnificent result of Massachusetts manufactur- | 
ing industry; I say manufacturing, for the pro- 
cluded; and this grand result will forever stand as | 
& proof of the prosperity of the country under the | 
“sree policy of that illustrious statesman. 
tulogy upon General Jackson. The time is coming | 
when history, and poetry, and sculpture, and | 
painting, and the living voices of endless genera- 
ons will do him that service. I make no general 
from one example the beneficent nature of his | 
policy, and the universality of its happy influence | 
upon all parts of our country, and upon all the | 
pursuits of its industry. I have spoken to a single 
tame cotton region we are indebted for the hundred 
millions of gold and silver which has sustained 
the country and the Government in the lateshock, 
and which hereafter are to render the people inde- 
the shocks and explosions of the sys- 
tem. What I have said has been f out of me 
y attacks, as wanton as are incessant, upon 
the hero-patriot who is entitled to repose, now 


lately received an authentic return of the annual | 
the civil administration uf General Jackson; they 
von. The agriculturist of Kentucky is now on 
with vast sums of money,and reflect upon his 
lings, and now sunk to that price; it is no longer | 
free trade in Europe, upon which his prosperity | 
hands, his property sinking to no price, his cur- || 
with hers, and resting, in good part, upon the | 
eighteen millions of dollars worth of manufactures || 
clothing, stocks, and suspenders; her two millions || 
straw bonnets and palm leaf hats; and many other || 
less gets a better part of the crop than the grower || 
Jackson’s administration—the year ending the | 
ceeds of her commerce and agriculture are not in- | 
r, it was no part of my intention to makea | 
tulogy. I have spoken to a single point, to show | 
point, and have not exhausted that one, for to this 
pendent of the rise and fall of banks, and safe 
that he has withdrawn from the world and given 


an example of the manner in which an ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States should spend the evening 
of his days, and close up the career of his life. 








THE SWARTWOUT DEFALCATION, 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE, 
January 8, 1838. 


The resolution of Mr. Camprerens, for a Select 
Committee to investigate the defaication of Samuel 
Swartwout, having come up as the unfinished 


| business, together with the amendment thereto 


proposed by Mr. Wise— 

Mr. Wise modified his amendment by adopting 
a resolution offered some days since by Mr. Gar- 
LAND, of Virginia, in the following words: 

‘* Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, 
‘to consist of nine members, to be appointed by 


‘ballot, whose duty it shall be to inquire into the | 


* causes and extent of the late defalcations of the 
‘custom-house at New York and other places; 
‘ the length of time they have existed; the correct- 
‘ness of the returns which have been made by 
* the collectors, and naval and other officers, and 
‘the deposit banks respectively; and all such facts 
‘connected with said defalcations as may be 
‘deemed material to develop their true character. 
‘© Be it further resolved, That said committee be 


‘ defalcations among the collectors, receivers, and 


| § faleations; the length of time they have existed, 
* and the causes which led to them; and that said | 


‘committee have power to send for persons and 
‘ papers.” 


| session, that it should be entered on without delay, 


he hoped the resolution would be voted on at once; 
and he demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG accepted the modification 
proposed by Mr. GaRLanp, except so much as 


| related to the mode of appointing the committee. 


While up he would take the opportunity to notice 
some remarks of the gentleman from Virginia, 


(Mr. Wisz.] That gentieman expressed surprise || 


that he (Mr. C.) had not included the defaleations 
of Mr. Price and General Gratiot in his motion 
for inquiry. He did not for the obvious reason 
that he was not aware of them. If the gentleman 
from Virginia had consulted his colleague, (Mr. 
WMercer,| he could have informed him that he 
(Mr. C.) had subsequently proposed to him to 
include both these cases. The gentleman might 
make the inquiry as broad as he pleased; he was 
himself disposed to give latitude for the most ex- 
tensive examination. d 

inia had also ascribed to the motion he had of- 


ered a design to ‘* whitewash” the Secretary of | 


the Treasury. He was surprised at this charge, 


when he had expressly declared, in submitting | 
the motion, that he had no desire whatever to serve | 


as amember of the committee, and that nothing 
short of an order of the House would compel him 
todoso. If there was any “ whitewashing ”’ to 
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been taken for his own use exclusively. He wae 
much mistaken if some portion of it would not be 


,, traced to speculations io the Morris Canal and 


Banking Company—that vortex into which so 
much capital had been drawn. It would be the 


|| duty of the commitiee to look into these matters, 


|| otherg connected with the Morris 
The gentleman from Vir- || 


and to ascertain whether some portion of thie 
money may not have been loaned to others, con- 


| cerned with Mr. Swartwout, and may not yet be 


| recovered. 


I care very little, sir, as io the mode 


| in which the committee may be appointed, because 


I feel assured that however appointed it will make 
a searching investigation into this and every other 
defalcation, and that the committee will discharge 
its duty justiy and honorably, wherever or who- 
| ever it may strike, whether the Department, the 
| defaulters, or their associates in peculation. But, 
| sir, [ do not wish such a committee to be appoint- 
| ed in the dark—in a mode which shuns responei- 
bility. I wish it appointed in the asual manner; 
| that the Speaker may be held responsible, ag he 


| is to the House and to the country, for the ap- 
|| pointment of a committee to which this important 
| inquiry may be confided, one which will neither 
| ** whitewash”’ the Treasury Department, nor vin- 
|| dieate and justify the defalcation of Mr. Swart- 
| wout and the participation of his associates, if any 
| sach should be found. 
|| Mr. MASON, of Virginia, would respectfally 


sign to pack the committee for the purpose of pro- | 


tecting the Secretary of the Treasury. If (said 
Mr. C.) there is any weight in such suspicions, 


what is the attitude of the gentleman’s colleague? | 


[Mr. Gartanv.} He moves that a committee be 


pendous fraud that has ever been committed, and 


that, too, by one of his own political friends— | 


a notorious Conservative—a uniform-and bitter 
enemy of the present Chief Magistrate before and 
since his original appointment. Before he was 


appointed I remonstrated against it, in a letter to | 


the President, and then predicted his defaleation. 
But, sir, Mr. Swartwout is not the only Conserv- 
ative friend whom the gentleman from Virginia, 
as J apprehend, will find involved in this defaica- 


t ther resol | ask the gentleman from New York, whether he 
‘ required to inquire into, and make report of, any || 


expected the American people, when they found 


( ( || that the money which had been collected from 
‘ disbursers of the public money, which may now || 


* exist; who are the defaulters; the amount of de- || 


them for the public service had been squandered 
| by public agents and applied to their private uses, 
| would be satisfied with vague declarations from 
| him that the fraud had been committed by men of 

this or that political creed? Did he cherish the 


|| Opinion that the Conservatives in that House 
Mr. EVERETT said that, as it would be neces- 
\| sary, if any investigation was to take place this | 


were, he would not say to be deterred, but to be 
in the least affected in their course by the opinion 
| of that gentleman, or of the public press, that the 
| defaulters were Conservatives? For one, acting 
as he did with a small party, known at home as 
| Democratic Republicans, whatever name they 

might bear here or elsewhere, he would say to 
| that gentleman that they should be eatisfied with 


|| nothing short of an exact, minute, elaborate in- 


| quiry, not into the political opinions of the delin- 
quents—though others might drag in that consid- 
| eration in order to serve a purpose—but into the 
| extent and nature of the peculations which had 
|taken place, and into the insufficiency of that 
| Treasury machinery, which ought long ago to 
| have detected the fraud; as weil as into those 
| legislative provisions which it was proper to 
| adopt, in order to guard against a like occurrence 
| in future. If the gentleman had the information— 
;and he alone could possess it—that there were 
Canal and 
Banking Company, who participated in the pecu- 
| lation or in its fruits, all that would, by the inqui- 
ys be brought fully to light. Let the House, let 
the country, have the facts. Nothing less would 
satisfy them. 
The gentleman from New York had insinuated 


|| that it wae a very remarkable thing that a Con- 
|| servative should desire to be placed at the head of 
|| an investigating committee to look into these de- 
be done, he should have no share init. The gen- | 
tleman had further imputed to the Speaker a de- | 


falcations. Thus the gentleman attempted to 
arry the attack of one of his colleagues, [Mr. 
wsE,} by throwing out insinuations againet an- 


|| other of. his colleagues, who had not yet opened 


his mouth. The gentleman was assailed by a 
gentleman sitting on one side of the House, and, 


\\.by way of a reply, he made an attack upon an- 
appointed by ballot, to inquire into the most sta- | 


other gentleman in quite a different quarter. How- 
| ever, his colleague |Mr. Gartanp] was well able 
to take his own part. As one who should vote 


|| for theappointment of a committee by ballot, Mr. 


M. cared not of what political complexion the 
| peculaters might be; the American people dis 
claimed the idea that public trusts were only to be 





|| confided to those who were of one particular way 


tion. One of the most important duties to be per- | 


formed by this committee will be to ascertain 
whether other Conservatives did not participate in 
the fruits of this fraud. He did not believe that this 
large amount, near @ million and a half, had ever 


| of thinking in politics. He had said he should 


vote for a committee appointed by ballot. it was 


not needful that he should diselaim the belief 
that a proper committee would not be appointed 
by the presiding officer of the House, if he should 
be intrusted with that duty, for he entertained no 
such belief; but he would vouch for it, that the 


partisan press in opposition to the Administra- 
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tion would not fail, be the complexion of thecom- | 
mittee what it might, Lo alifibute its appointment | 
to wrong motives. 
appointed in such @ way that no suspicions could 
be entertained with any color of reason. lt wasa 
great subject. The end in view was to protect the 
treasure of the country from dilapidation. Ithad 
been most shamefully squandered for nine years 
in succession, and yet the Treasury machinery | 
had proved wholly inadequate to detect the rob- 
bery. This was not a vague assertion: it rested | 
on the authority of the highest fiscal officer of the 
Government, the Secretary of the Treasury him- | 
self. If euch were the case, it called for the im- 
mediate interposition of the House. For one, he 
wae desirous of a committee appointed by ballot, 
in order that the American people might feel as- 
sured thatit would be such a committee, and con- | 


duct the inquiry in such a manner as should ae- || 


cure to them the efficient protection of this House. | 
The gentleman had asked if the committee should 
be appointed by ballot, who would be responsible 
for u. A most extraordinary question! Who 
would be responsible? 


sibility of the Speaker who appointed it? 
Mr. CAMBRELENG explained. What he | 


had asked was, who would be responsible for the || 


appoimtment of the committee, if it was appointed | 


in the dark? - \| 


Mr. MASON. Who would be responsible? | 
The committee itself would be responsible, let who | 
would appoint them. 

{Here some gentleman, speaking across, said, | 
let them be appointed viva voce. | 

Yes, sir, (said Mr. M.,) let them be appointed 
viva voce, if you will; | am ready for such a vote, 


but howeverappointeu, | say the committee, when || as the 
o tabee 7 : || have moved in this business. The gentleman from 


appointed, will be responsible for its own acts. 
He had deemed it proper that a committee should 
be raised in such a manner as to protect the in- 
quiry confided to them from all suspicion of a 
design to whitewash anybody. Let their report 


go to the American people stamped with the im- || 


press of a bona fide intention to redress a great | 
public evil. He went for such a report as should | 
wear the broad seal of truth on its front, and 


should be wholly freed from a partisan character. || 
Mr. CAMBRELENG said he would accept || 


the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia, | 
(Mr. Wise,] as now modified, save so much of | 
it as proposed that the committee be appointed by 
ballot. 

Mr. WISE inquired whether the gentleman had | 
a right to accept of the amendment with a reser- 
vation of any part of it? Musthe not accept it as 
a whole? 

The CHAIR said the gentleman had a perfect | 
right to modify his own resolution by the addition | 
to it of whatever words he pleased. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, said the gentleman | 
from New York had undertaken to answer argu- 
ments as his which he had never made. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG explained. He had been | 
answering the genueman’s colleague, (Mr. Wisz,] 
who had talked about a stocked pack, and about 
a whitewashing committee, &. | 

Mr.GARLAND. Yes, sir, the gentleman’s | 
answer was to my colleague, but all the thunder | 
of it fellon my poor head. And what has been 
my sin in this matter? I, it seems, am answer- | 
able for the defaication of Swartwout, because he 
is a Conservative. | 
servative, and the result was, that he conserved | 
more than a million of the public money, and | 
conserved himseif to boot, and got off safe to | 
London, Is that my fault? 

The gentleman made another suggestion, by | 
which he attempted to put me in an awkward | 
position; he says it did not look well in me to | 
want to be at the head of an investigating com- | 
mitiee on the defaication of a Conservative friend. | 
Sir, | flatly deny the charge. 1 might appeal to | 
gentlemen on this floor who know that when I 
offered the resolution which my colleague has | 
adopted, | expressly disclaimed all wish or pur- 
pose to be on the committee. But how does the 
gentieman’s doctrine apply to himself? Does he 
not know that, by the same rule of courtesy, he 
would himself be placed at the head of the com- 








Let the committee, then, be | 


What! did the gentleman || 
mean to throw out the imputation that any com- || 
mittee of this House reposed itself on the respon- | 


|| the Speaker. 
Sir, | believe he was a Con- || 
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mittee? He moved it in the first instance. But 
he says he asked to be excused from serving on 
it. ell, sir, and are there no other gentlemen 
who could preter the same request? 1 have had 
enough, Heaven knows, of the chairmanship of 
invesiigating committees. [ want no more of it, 
[ assure you. The gentleman wants to know 
how itis that I should seek to examine into the 
defalcation of Mr. Swartwout, a political friend; 
yet the gentleman, after admitting that my resolu- 
_tion.was more comprehensive than his own, ac- 
cepted itas a modification. If 1 offered it with a 
view to cover up my friend’s defalcation, how 
comes it that he accepted it who wants to expose 
him? His only objection to my proposition is, 


| that it proposes a committee appointed by ballot; | 
|| the rest he adopts as his own. 


who first moved in this matter? Was it not the 
gentieman himself? Did not the President sug- 
gest the measure in his message? Did not the 
Secretary do the same thing in his report? And 


|| was it not, again I ask, the gentleman himself 


| who commenced the affair? I might retort upon 

Mr. Price’s case, and whether he omitted it be- 

cause that gentleman is a political friend of his? 
Mr. CAMBRELENG. [I thought I had ex- 

— that matter already. The case of Mr. 
rice was not then heard of. 

| Mr.GARLAND. If the gentleman made that 

explanation, I did not hear it. But, sir, I here 


tell the gentleman from New York that denuncia- | 


tions of this kind will never drive me from my 
course in this House or elsewhere. In the dis- 


what manner I shall discharge it. 
But, sir, was there not some reason that I should 


New York and his friends advocate one plan for 


|| Managing the moneyed concerns of the country; I 


| and my friends advocate another. The gentleman 
| and his associates declare that this great defalca- 
tion of Swartwoutis to be traced to the system we 
advocate. Was it to be expected that I should 


sit coldly by, and let any course be taken that he | 


and his friends might choose to point out? Sir, 
this is not a solitary case. These defaications 
have been multiplying with an awful rapidity. 
| Scarce do our ears recover from the sound of one 


| explosion, before another still louder bursts upon | 
They commenced with little accounts of | 


them. 
| $30,000 and $40,000, and they have gone on till 
| they have grown to upwards of a million ata blow. 


1 And all this, forsooth, is to be attributed to the 
|| State bank system; and yet we are not to ask a 
| full investigation, for fear of being charged with a 
|| design to cover up the iniquities of our political 


| friends! I ask any man to look at the resolution 
| I offered, and see how it covers up the default? 
| Are not the committee to examine everywhere? 
| May they not examine the banks too? The powers, 
| as | supposed, were full enough to cover the most 
| ample investigation; but, if not, I here tell the gen- 
tleman from New York, that if he wants any 


| further powers, let him put the resolution in his 


own words,and I will votefor it. I seek to screen 
nobody. 

As to a committee by ballot, those who know 
| my past history know that thatis no new idea 


| with me. In the Legislature of my own State, it 


Not that I distrust 
I know that he does ordinarily ap- 
| point committees; but while, on ordinary oc- 
| casions, the House, by its acquiesence, may suf- 
fer him to exercise this power, yet, in great and 
momentous emergencies, it should appoint its own 
committees for itself. Sir, whose committee is 
| this to be? The Speaker’s? or the House’s com- 
| mittee? The argument of the gentleman come; to 
| just this: the House can trust the Speaker, bul i 
| can’t trust itself. That’s ut, sir. If we appoint by 
| ballot, we act ‘* in the dark;’’ there is no respon- 
| sibility. 
| this House. But is not this a question on which 
| the House should assume the responsibility, and 
not cast it on the Speaker? If he appoints the 
committee, and their report bears hard on one 
party, we shall immediately hear some gentleman 
et up and talk about a stocked ; and, if it 
hard on the other side, we shall hear the 


was ever a favorite with me. 











breleng, Mr. Mason, etc. 


Sir, was it I | 


the gentleman by asking why he did not include | 


| charge of my duty I am responsible to my Creator, | 
| to my country, and to my constituents; and I | 
| never have asked any man, and I never will, in | 


Sir, it is a reflection on the character of 
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| same complaints and insinuations from that quar. 


| ter; party feeling will have its influence, and the 
appointment of the committee is sure to dissatisfy 
somebody. I propose that the House take its 
own responsibility, and then let the report bear op 
whom it may. There can be no complaints of g 
‘stocked pack.’? But no, ‘sir; this won’t do, 
|| The House cannot trust itself; there will be no 
|| responsibility. Sir, 1 tell the gentleman | am 
ready for a viva voce vote. ‘I am prepared to telj 
the gentleman from New York, and every other 
gentieman, who they are! vote for. I will give 
| the gentleman a copy of my ticket, and he ma 


put it in the papers, if he will. And if the gen. 
eman is still haunted with the idea that i 


seeking the chair of the committee, | will here 
make a bargain with him; and we will both 
to stay off the committee altogether. There are 
others fitter for the place than either of us. Let 
the House take the vote in any form, I, for one, 
request not to be put on the committee. Have | 
asked any gentleman to vote for me? If I have, 
let them say so. Besides, if the committee jg 
chosen by ballot, you, Mr. Speaker, will not ap. 
point the chairman of it, so the usual obligation 
of courtesy would not put me at the head of it; the 
chairman would be appointed by the House, or 
chosen by the committee itself. How could | 
know that I should be made chairman? The gen. 
tleman’s charge falls to the ground. No, sir, lam 
actuated, I trust, by higher motives than the poor, 
pitiful, contemptible hope of being placed in the 
chair of a committee. t tell the gentleman from 
New York that, not for the honor of his good 
opinion, nor for the sake of avoiding his bad opin- 
ion, would I accept such a distinction. 1 don’t 
want such another task; once is quite enough, 
Bat I also say that if, notwithstanding my request 
| to the contrary, I shall be placed on that commit. 
| tee, I shall endeavor to do my duty faithfully and 
fearlessly. But 1 hope to remain here on the floor, 
where I am ready to meet the gentleman from 
New York on his fine financial scheme of keeping 
the public money in the hands of individuals. On 
that plan I mean to be heard in this House. 

Sir, itis due to the little party of which I ama 
member, that a full and fair investigation be had, 
to see whether the State-banks are accountable for 
this money. If he will prove that they are, | will 
abandon the State bank scheme to-morrow morn- 
ing. The gentleman’s grand political rule of pol- 
icy in the matter is this: if an individual keeps the 
on money for a week, he will rob the nation; 

ut if he keeps it for a month or a year, he will 


i 





not touch a cent of it. That is not my creed. 
Why, sir, in this case of Swartwout, the money 
was all plundered before ever it reached the banks. 
1 here ask the gentleman from New York, in his 
place, do the banks owe to the Government, at 
this moment, one single cent of this money? Have 
they not paid every dollar that was intrusted to 
them? et they are to be held responsible; the 
default is chargeable on the Statz-bank system, 
and not on the Sub-Treasvry ! 

Mr. CUSHING said that the aspect of. the 
question before the House was materially changed 
since the gentleman from New York (Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] came forward to move an inquiry into 
the peculations of the collector of New York. That 
motion he (Mr. C.) regarded as an event, an epoch 
in the history of the times. It stood strikingly 
in contrast with what occurred only two years 
ago. At that time the President of the United 
States undertook to certify to the integrity of the 
| departments and officers of the Government. The 
Administration claimed to be spotless; it 

to chalienge scrutiny of its acts; it held itself up a 

immaculate; as if there was no taint of its intact 

urity, no blot on the whiteness of its ermine 

ay, when committees of investigation were ap- 
pointed by the House, the Administration assumed 
the lofty tone of indignant innocence, and re 
with all the force of its power the accusation thea 
made by the gentleman from Virginia. The same 
contrast was yet more glaring, when it’ was co 
sidered that the Administration of his colleague 

(Mr. Avams] had been assailed with every species 

of imputation by those now in power, and the most 

trivial acts of that period were dealt with as the 
greatest political enormities. This Administra 
tion had come in over the ruins of that; upon the 
profession, loud and confident, of the high-spirited 
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purity of its purposes and spirit. What aspectacle 
was now presented, when the particular organ of | 
the Administration himself [Mr. Camprerenc]) | 
came to the House to ask for a commitiee to in- i 
jgate facts of extraordinary official corrup- | 
tion happening under that Administration. Its | 
friends it would seem, were driven, by the irre- | 
sistible impulse of circumstances, no longer to | 
resist investigation. They could not withstand | 
the astounding exposures which had risen up in | 
judgment against them. Accordingly they put | 
on the attitude of fairness, and proposed inquiry. 
But what inquiry? It was of secondary conse- 
gence what were the defaults of individuals. 
There was nothing to examine in the specific case 
of Swartwout. All the facts were proved and | 
established. There they were, authenticated upon || 
the official papers of the Treasury! All that re- || 
mained of that case was trivial in itself, and little 
worthy of the special agency of a select commit- | 
tee of the House. It was material to inquire what 
other defaulters there were, not yet detected, that || 
the Treasury might be saved from further losses. || 
it was material to look into the dishoner which | 
such acts brought on the country. And it was 
material to see whether the defalcations, of which | 
this one was but a specimen, and which reflected | 
so much discredit on the country, did not devolve | 
indelible disgrace upon the Administration under 
which they happened. These were the pinching | 
ints in the relations of a case of official enormity 
unheard of in the annals of the nation. 

But did the pecan from New York [Mr. 
CamBRELENG] himself propose investigation of | 
these the true objects of such investigations? Not | 
at all. But now, since such further inquiry had | 
been proposed to the friends of the Administration, | 
achange had come over the spirit of their dream. |, 
They begin to shrink from the consequences of | 
the ascertained facts, and of a due inquiry into | 
all the relations of those facts. But here the facts 
are, gross as a mountain, open, palpable. And | 
“what trick, what device, what starting hole is | 
there to escape from this open and apparent | 
shame??? The House now begins to see what | 
thisdeviceis. Itis clear what the train of thought | 
is, passing through the mind of the gentleman 
fom New York. It has been hinted before. | 
Swartwout, we are told, is a Conservative, and 
opposed to the Administration; and thus gentle- | 
men seek to shift from their shoulders the pres- 
ent load of ignominy. The answer is obvious. 
Whether he be a Conservative or not, his default 
happened by the fault of the Administration, its | 
gross neglect to make due examination, its want | 
of ordinary care, if nothing worse, by reason of 
which these peculations had run through a space | 
of years, Gea had swollen from hundreds to hun- | 
dreds of thousands. It mattered not, therefore, 
what party Swartwout belonged to, Whig or 
Tory, Conservative or Destructive; still, for his 
peculation the Administration was responsible be- 
fore God and man. But was it not amusing 
enough to hear the gentleman from New York | 
throwing off this Swartwout case upon the Oppo- | 
sition? Was it not notorious that that individual | 
was one of the special pets of Andrew Jackson— | 
appointed as his particular friend—appointed as a 
memorial of their ancient association in Burr’s 
conspiracy—-appointed because of his distin- 
guished services as an electioneering partisan, 
actively instrumental in behalf of the late Presi- 
dent? And had not his defalcations gone on for 
seven or eight years before Swartwout wavered | 
in his’ allegiance to the powers that be? Under | 
these circumstances, it was absurd—it was more, | 
twas superlatively ridiculous—to say that the 
Whigs, the wicked Whigs, the cunning Whigs, 
were laboring to screen one of themselves. No | 
sich thing, ‘This device will not avail the Ad- 








ministration. Vainly will they say, with Lady 
Macbeth, “*Out, damned spot!’’ It will not out. 
are steeped in guilt to the very elbows. 
There is not water enough in the deep sea to wash 
h clean of the indelible proofs of their cor- 
' again: Is Swartwout the only peculator 
beforethe House? To over the lesser names 
of Boyd and the rest, is there not William M. 
» theerack orator of Tammany Hall, the pe- 
— of Mr. Van Buren in the city 

oO. 


| anything more absurd? 
| guilty? 
|| working in the dark, forsooth. 


|act performed in the dark? 


|| country does not want. 
|| committee, but a people’s committee; and such a | 

















of New York, the special friend there of the gen- The gentlemen shall have justice done, so far as 


tleman himself, [Mr. Samanta) the man to | 
bring up to the polls the thousand of the faithful | 
of New York in solid columns in his behalf? Do | 
these artful Whigs desire to screen him? They if 
cannot screen Swartwout without screening Price. 
They are par nobile fratrum—.4rcades ambo. They | 
have risen together, and fallen together, and to- 
gether they are linked for good and for evil. 
But the gentleman from New York seems to | 
think that the appointment of a committee, by 
ballot, is to screen the guilty. Was there ever 


ow to screen the | 
Why, such a mode of appointment is 
In the dark! 
What? Here, in the face of Heaven, and of 
this bright sun, and these assembled crowds 
of spectators gazing upon us, is a vote here an | 
Preposterous ! 
Whether by ballot or viva voce, (and Mr. C. said | 


|| he was indifferent which,) such a mode of ap- | 


agregen was notin the dark. An appointment | 
y the Speaker, in his private apartment, alone, 
with no eye on him but God’s, that, and that | 
alone, was an appointment in the dark. But | 
again: Early in the session, when this defalcation | 
was first discussed, here or elsewhere, we heard | 
something of a ‘* President’s committee.”” The | 
Richmond Enquirer told us there was to be a 

‘**President’s committee.”? This is what the | 
It wants no President’s | 


committee the House means to have; one to do | 
its duty, not to the President, but to the country. | 
Strike where it may, such a committee there | 
ought to be; one to probe corruption to the very | 
bottom; to penetrate the very vitals of guilt; to 
denounce punishment on the wrongdoer, whoever | 
he be, high or low, friend or foe, and wherever a | 
blow may be advantageously struck. It can be | 
done. It will be done. Such a committee must | 
do its duty to the nation, whose eyes would be 

upon it with sleepless jealousy. Its members | 
will have to take heed to themselves, and explore | 
all the crooked ways of corruption, and unearth | 
the guilty, without fear, favor, or affection. He | 


|| that finches in the hour of trial will be lashed into | 





the path of duty by the whips of general indigna- 


'| tion, and, if he fails, will become a mark for the || 


finger of scorn to the end of time. Therefore it | 
is that there should be a choice of the committee | 
by the House; not (said Mr. C.) that I mean any || 
imputation on the integrity of the Speaker, but | 
because the influences of party should be excluded | 
from the question, and ample regard be had to 
the appointment of a committee of investigation, | 
in the most solemn form recognized by the House, 
with the stamp of its immediate power and au- 
thority upon it, that it may so far as possible || 
have the confidence of the country, and its report || 
o forth to the world as the voice of the people’s || 
ficoas of Representatives. 
Mr. PICKENS inquired of the Chair whether 
it was a rule of the House, as lately established, 


j 





el Swartwout—Mr, Cushing. 


} tion is to be exposed? 


\} canst not say I did it.’’ 


| had got the floor at last. 
| might reply to the remarks of the gentleman from 
| New York over the way, (Mr. Camprevene;} but 
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my vote can go. 

I should not now trouble the House had I not 
been referred to by several gentlemen who have 
been up. What! do gentlemen suppose that, 
because I choose to support an Administration 
because it eupports the principles of the Consti- 
tution, my mouth is to be shut when corrup- 
if they do, they have 
greatly mistaken me. Neither the smilesof party 
favor, nor the pitiful denunciations of party ma- 


| lignity, shall ever deter me from treading the path 


of honor and virtue. I do believe that there has 
existed most shameful corruption in the country. 
Take your committee, and go and search it out, 
and purge the country from the contamination, 
But when you attribute this defalcation and that 
defalcation to this or that peculiar system of 
managing the public finances, I enter my protest 
against all such deductions. As well might you 
attempt to make God responsible for sin because 
he has breathed life into human beings. No, sir; 


|| whatever gentlemen may charge upon the Sub- 


Treasury scheme, I believe that much of this rob- 
bery is chargeable on the legislation of this body. 
You have thrown millions upon millions into the 
keeping of the Treasury, and human nature is 
not always able to withstand the force of tempta- 
tion. I did not vote for these measures, In 1835 
the House voted to place $3,000,000, in one gross 
sum, in the hands of the Executive, to be disposed 
of, at his discretion, in the public service, without 
specifying a single object to which it should be 
applied. Thank God, no man can say that I sus- 
tained such proceedings. The gentleman has 
quoted Shakspeare. I will say w him, ** Thou 
1 will not screen any 
man from investigation. I go for the strictest re- 
spony of every officer of Government to this 

ouse. These principles have always governed 
me; and no temptation shall seduce me to depart 
from them. Let no one suppose I shall abandon 
them for party considerations. I scorn it. I will 
express my sentiments here with the most perfect 
freedom. No party ties shall bind me down on 
questions of corruption. Take your committee. 
You shall have my vote. Takeit. But still 
believe the thing will prove a failure. I desire 
that the examination be fulland prompt. I shoul 
think that a committee, if appointed by the Chair, 
ought to have upon it a majority of those whoare 
heartily in favor of the inquiry. But gentlemen 
desire another mode of raising the committee, and 
they shall have it. Asto the poor, miserable party 
tactics about whether the defaulter has been a 
Whig, or a Conservative, or a friend of the Ad- 


_ ministration, it is to me not a matter of the slight- 


est interest. I would not turn on my heel to save 
the President himself, if he is justly chargeable, 
Again, I say, take my vote. 

Mr. WISE next rose and said he was glad he 
He wanted it, that he 


that the election viva voce applied to committees of || first he would say a few words in answer to what 


the House. 
plied to officers of the House alone. 


unlimited and unrestricted investigation the case 
demands. My only objection is to a change in || 
the thode of choosing committees. It is the || 
established practice of the House for the Chair to || 
appoint them. ‘The reason of this, I suppose, || 
has been to enable the House to act with energy 
and decision. It is impossible, in practice, to 
bring so numerous a body to act, otherwise, with 
any decision. Especially is this the case in the 
short session. Yet, although I am opposed to | 
the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia, on | 
— of expediency and policy, and though | 


} 


session, yet I will vote for the resolution, because 
gentlemen who are clamorous for an investiga- 
tion, wish the resolution to pass in that form. 
will give ihem al] they ask. Let them probe cor- 
ruption to the very bottom. I will not shield the | 
uilty. 4 will hold up defaulters to the sun in the 
en cotieter let the flies blow on them, and let 





great that it cannot be gotten through with this |, 


| the secresy of the Speaker’s chamber. 
| is the rale? 


believe the difficulty of the inquiry to be so |, 


the world gaze at the corruption that covers them. | 


| had just fallen from the gentleman from South 
The CHAIR replied in the negative. It ap- | Copetian. 


The question now is only whether this investi- 


Mr. PICKENS. I am in favor of the most | gation shall be made bona fide. An investigation 
| is proposed; the Administration itself proposes it; 


and if you will give them only such a sort of inves- 
tigation as they seek, verily they will go for it. 
But the question now is,and it is emphatically the 
question, whether the investigating committee sball 
be appointed by Mr. Speaker, or by this House; 
whether it shall be appointed here by bailot, or in 
And what 
Does its spirit and letter contemplate 
that committees shall be appointed by the Chair 
alone? No; it says, indeed, that they shall be. 
appointed by the Speaker, wnless the House determ- 
ine otherwise, ‘*in which case they shail be ap- 
pointed by ballot.’’ The rule obviously contem- 
plates and provides for the occurrence of cases in 
which there will be a necessity that the House 
take the matter into their own hands, Sir, I will 
put a case: supposing there should arise a time in 
this country, when we have a corrupt. Executive 
in the White House, and a gentleman presiding 
over this House to which orders from such Execu+ 
tive are law. We may suppose such a case, | pre- 
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sume, and suppose further, that through the thou- {| House had nothing to do with it. They were 
sands of post offices and the hundreds of land | 
offices the Executive has exerted a powerful pat- | 


ronage, end given office to his partisans who are 


wastefully and shamelessly ae and plun- | 
at, when inquiry | 


dering the public money, an 


ia moved into these abuses, the Executive has a | 


tool there, (pointing to the Chair,) there may still 


perhaps be honest men enough on this floor to be | 


disposed to probe the corruption of the Govern- | 


ment. 
Mr. PICKENS here inquired whether the gen- 


tleman intended to allude to him. | 


Mr. WISE. Not at all; the supposed case had 





no reference to the gentleman from South Caro- | 


lina; the case referred to a state of things when 
the Administration had its devoted friend in the 
chair of this House. 
case supposable? 
a thing in these times? 
sible case? Sir, | will not go back to the commit- 
tees of 1836.and 1837, nor remind you and this 


Mr. Speaker, is not such a | 
Would it be so very strange | 
Is it not at least a pos- | 


House in what manner you appointed them. | 


There is now a minority of this House in opposi- | 
tion to the Administration; but at the same time, | 
there isa majority opposed to your fine Adminis- | 


tration scheme of a Sub-Treasury, and who are || 
for probing the corruptions which have grown up || 
under a system which, though thrice rejected, the || 


President is determined to force on the country. | 
Is the Speaker with that majority? And if not, | 


what sort of probing shall we have from a com- || 


mittee of his naming? 


Again: My friend from South Carolina tells | 


ué@, in tone and spirit of past time, that you will | 
not catch him screening plunderers; no, sir, not 
fiy-blowing can harden him to their distress. | 
Well, sir, this is the tone Ll was wont to hear | 


echoing through this Hall when the gentleman | 
stood side by side with me, and went heart and 


hand for a bona fide investigation of abuses, Yet 
the honorable gentleman will allow me to say that 
he seems to grant the investigation somewhat 
grudgingly. e says, ‘take your committee !”’ 
‘take my vote,’’ ** take it,”’ if you will have it— 
‘take it.”’ Sir, 1 should rather have expected 


him to ask that vote from others, than thus to | 


grant it as ifextorted. ‘Take it,’’ is language | 
should rather have expected from the gentleman | 
from New York, [Mr. Camprerene.} But, sir, | 
all this is easily explained. It all arises from the | 
peculiar position my friend occupies. 


He de- || 


nounces the Whigs as a pitiful, disappointed fac- | 


tion; yet, permit me to say, he stands with those || 

much like a disappointed || 
am glad, however, thatthe | 
tleman and his friends are at Jeast not with the | | 
He cares not a farthing on what | 


who seem to be ws 
faction themselves. 


Administration. 
rty the blow shall fall; he would not turn on 
is heel to save the President. Indeed! Hasa 
change come over the spirit of his dream? Does 


he begin to distrust the sincerity of that party for || 
l expected | 
And I congratulate my friend | 


whose embrace he left his old friends ? 
it would be so. id 
and the country that it is so. : 

Again: My friend from South Carolina says, 


and says truly, that the defalcations are not to be || 


attributed to this system or to that. 
neither to a Bank of the United States, nor to the 
State banks, nor to the Sub-Treasury, that you 


are to attribute these enormous corruptions. No. || 
Have what system you may, if you put its admin- | 


istration into the hands of wicked and incompetent 
rulers, the plan must fail of doing any good. That 
has been proved by the course of this Administra- 
tion, The defalcation of Swartwout commenced 
under the United States Bank system; it went on 
under the system of pet banks; and it reached its 
consummation under the Sub-Treasury system, 
which is now in full operation * notwithstanding 
any lamentations, here or elsewhere.”” Is there, 
then, no remedy? Yes, there is one, and only one: 
the remedy is @ GENERAL TURN OvT: that, and that 
alone, is our only hope of salvation. 

Again: My friend and myself differ materially 
in another point. He blames the appropriations 
of Congress for this corruption. 
an answer, pat and plain. 


| 


| 


No, sir, it is || 


|| of the Committee of Ways and 





custom-house bonds and other securities, stolen 
in transitu, before they ever got into the Treasury. 
So far from being appropriated, they were never 
even deposited. How, then, can my honorable 
friend say that our appropriations are to blame for 
the theft? 

But | come now, Mr. Speaker, to reply to the 
remarks of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
CamsBretenc.} I asked him before, why he did 
not include the case of Price in his motion for in- 
quiry; and he now tells me, in reply, that it would 
have been wonderful if he had, because the depart- 
ure of Mr. Price was not then heard of. Indeed, 
sir! Mr. Price embarked on the 6th; the news 

immediately reached the Treasury by his letter; 
— gentleman’s resolution was offered on the 
10th. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG here explained. The 
case of Swartwout had been mentioned in the 
President’s message. The moment it was an- 
nounced, he had offered his resolution. Price’s 
letter was published in the newspapers. 

Mr. WISE. I refer the gentleman to the Jour- 
nal. There is the entry. His resolution was moved 
on the 10th. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. Was it not on the 8:h 

Mr. WISE. No, sir; it was on the 10th. 

~ CAMBRELENG. I thought it had been 
earlier. 

Mr. WISE. No, sir, no earlier. William 
Price, the codrator of the gentleman from New 
York, who preceded him at ‘Tammany 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. I refer the gentleman 
to his colleague who sits near me, [Mr. Mercer,]} 





|| whether | did not suggest to him to include the 


case of Price. 

Mr. WISE. Oh ho! You did!—ah !—well! 
Then the gentleman did know of Price’s case, else 
how could he have suggested to my colleague to 
include it? 

Mr. MERCER said it was very true that the 
honorable gentleman had made to him sucha sug- 
gestion. Intending himself to offer a resolution in 
almost the same words with that which had sub- 
sequently been offered by his honorable colleague 
on the other side,{Mr Gartanp,] Mr. M. had 


|, submitted it to the gentleman from New York, 


who said he was willing to accept all of it but the 
clause providing for the appointment of the inves- 
tigating committee by ballot. 

Mr. WISE. Well, sir. The matter stands pre- 
cisely in statu quo. The gentleman did know of 
Price’s defalcation, though he has just said, for the 
second time, that he didnot. There is no escaping. 


The gentleman knew it, but did not include it in || 


his resolution. Why? Mr. Price is a good, gen- 
uine, full-blooded Locofoco. Swartwout was a 
Conservative. Swartwout’s case must be ex- 
/amined—nothing said about Price’s. Sir, Mr. 
Price followed the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means (Mr. Camprecens,] 
upon the hustings at Tammany, and harangued 
the mob there assembled to convince them that 
the Sub-Treasury was the best scheme in the 


|| world for keeping the public money, in which | 


doubt not he was very sincere. Sir, they were 
coérators, co-plotters; but, as God would have it, 
| both of them—doubling teams as they did—both 
| of them were defeated—ay, sir, put to the rout. 

But, sir, the honorable gentleman is very indig- 
| nant about this charge of whitewashing; and, to 
| prove that the committee was not to be a white- 
| washing committee, he reminds me that he desired 
| not to be put upon it. Sir, I know he did not 
_ desire to be put on that committee. No, sir; the 


|, Administration has other uses for that gentleman. 


| He is worked sufficiently by are atthe head 
eans. But the 
gentleman well knew that, though he was not to 
be at the head of the whitewashing, there were 
| other gentlemen strong in spirit and ardent in zeal 
| who stood ready to serve the party in any way. 
| I did say, and U here repeat, that, judging of the 
| future from the past, if this committee of inquiry 
_ shall be appointed by that Speaker, (pointing tothe 


To that there is || Chair,) it will be a wH1TEWASHING COMMITTEE. 
Were these moneys, | 


My colleague (Mr. Mason} wants the commit- 


which Swartwout stole, ever in the Treasury?| tee appointed by ballot, in order to avoid impu- 


Never. Then they were not ap 


riated out of | tations on the 


ker; I want it appointed by 


the Treasury. No, sir. Appropriations by this || ballot, to avoid the Speaker himself. To avoid 
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Ho. or Reps. 


ari 


imputations! After the experience | have had, my 
colleague would not talk in such holiday terms 
about avoiding imputations on the impartiality of 
the CHarr. e had two investigating commit. 
tees in 1837-’38. I wasat the head of one, and my 
| colleague, who sits on this side of the House, (Mr, 








Gar.anp,] was at the head of the other. Well 
sir, and how were they constituted? As I said 
lately, the committee was size-tres. Every throw 
of the dice was still size-tres. Sir, not aly had [ 
to play with a stocked pack, but the dice were 
loaded. Sir, can the people play against this Ad. 
ministration with false cards and false dice? No 
sir. If I play again, it must be with gentlemen, 
and at an Sateaibhs game. Further: if I catch q 
rogue cheating me of my money, I will punish 
him; and never will I play with that man again, 
|The gentleman from New York goes for the 
| ‘ordinary course.”’ Ay, for the ordinary course, 
| And so does the Secretary of the Treasury, who, 
| through his agent here, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, (Mr. Cusuman,} told the House that 
| he was very willing for an investigation provided 
| the committee was appointed in the usual mode. 

Mr. CUSHMAN rose to explain amidst crieg 
of ** No!’ ** No!” He had stated that, in regard 
'to the mode of appointing the committee, the 
| Secretary had made no allusion:at all. 

Mr. WISE. Oh, no,sir; none atall. But his 
friend, the honorable gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire (without, of course, the least conference or 
understanding with the Secretary) is willing an 
| investigation should take place, provided the com- 
| mittee 1s appointed in the usual mode. Well, sir, 
and what is the ‘* usual mode?”’ I may say, the 
universal mode? Why, sir, it is size-tres. 
| The gentleman from New York said, or insinu- 

ated, that the Conservatives here wished to white- 
wash their friend, Mr. Swartwout. Why, sir, who 
| is Samuel Swartwout? Whoappointed him? Sir, 
| it was the Greatest and Best. 1 would inquire of 
the honorable gentleman whether this was his cer- 
tificate of recommendation, (pointing to a book in 
his hand.) There is a book in the Library which 
|| bears the title of **Burr’s Trial,’ and the man who 
|| appointed Mr. Swartwout collector of New York 
i was a witness on that trial, and knew all the facts 
, as well if not better, than any other man. Per- 
| haps he knew, too, that Aaron Burr gave Samuel 
| Swartwout a letter of introduction to General Wil- 
_kinson. I will read it: 
“PHILADELPHIA, July 25, 1806. 

‘*Dear Sir: Mr. Swartwout, the brother of 
_* Colonel S., of New York, being on his way down 
| *the Mississippi, and presuming that he may pass 








| 





| ‘ you at some post on the river, has requested of 
|*me a letter of introduction, which I gave with 
| § pleasure, as he is a most amiable young man, and 
| *highly respectable from his character and con- 
| *nections. I pray you to afford him any friendly 
‘ offices which his situation may require, and beg 
| * you to pardon the trouble which this may give 
* you. 

‘*With entire respect, your friend and obedient 
* servant, A. BURR. 
‘* His Excellency General Wicgtnson.”’ 


Ay, sir, the same Swartwout, that ‘amiable 
young man,’’ was the bearer in the same envelope 
of allof Burr’s treasonable plots. Swartwout was 
saved from prosecution himself only by coming out 
in a manly manner as a witness against the con- 
spirators. This man—thus tainted—thus marked 
with the plague spot of treason—this Levi the 
son of Alpheus, was appointed to sit at the receipt 
of customs in the great commercial metropolis; and 
| the party approved it. Yet they themselves now 
come forward and tell us that this traitor to his 
country commenced his work of spoliation from 
the very commencement of his term of office, and 
| continued it for several years, and never ceased tll 
his term expired; and yet the Government never 





suspected him! And now we are to be told that 
he was ‘a Conservative!’’ 

Sir, I will put to the gentleman and to the 
House a case in simple equations—in the rule of 
three: 1f Samuel Swartwout, who was a Conserva- 
tive, and so but half a genuine Locofoco, stole & 
million and a quarter, how much would he have 
stolen had he been full-blooded? I suppose at 
least two millions and a half. It seems, however, 
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that he got all the money before he turned Con- | tion’s favorites; while thousands upon thousands The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise) pro- 
gervative. Sir, even allowing he had any Whig |! are to go to buy votes, and to retain power most || pounded to the Chair a question of arithmetic, to 
plood in his veins, can the gentleman ascertain | ignominiously got, and which you have dishon- || be answered by the rule of three, and which was: 
whether it was this or the other sort of blood that ored. . , || «If a Conservative office-holder had, in a given 
rompted him to these depredations? Certainly Mr. BOON said, after the display of eloquence || period, stolen from the public Treasury a million 
the Locofoco predominated in him. Sir, to be || which had just been witnessed by all present, he | and a quarter of dollars, how much would a fuil- 
serious, has it come to this? Are we brought so || had risen to address the House under some em- || blooded Locofoco have stolen in the same length of 
jow, that when public robbers and plunderers are || barrassment. But, inasmuch as what he had to || time?’’ Now (said Mr. B.) I propose that the 
detected and brought up for punishment, we are || say was not intended for those in the galleries of || question be put in this way: ‘If a Conservative 
to be told: **Oh, you should not complain of this, || the House, or for the House itself, he presumed || office-holder has, in a given period of time, etolen 
or seek to expose him, because he is one of your || it would be permitted to pass for what it might || from the public Treasury a million and a quarter 
party ! We permit our peopie to pick and steal, || be worth to those for whose ear it was intended. |! of dollars, how much more would a full-blooded, 
bat you shou d not complain when one of your |! I (said Mr. B.) wish to speak afew words for Bun- || wiggle-tail Whig have atolen in the same length of 
side gets a little spice of the good things too.” || combe. I intend my remarks for my constituents, || time?”’ 
Would it have ever been supposed that a repre- | if what I say should chance to reach them; in'| Mr. BOND obtained the floor, and, having 
sentative of the people in this House, and one || order to let them know why it is that I will not || proceeded for some time, moved an adjournment. 
especially bound, from the place he occupies, to || vote to appoint a committee of the House by 1 And thereupon the House adjourned. 
devise ways and means to save the public purse, || ballot—by the members of the House. 1 am op- | 
would bring such an insulting argument before us? || posed to the proposition, because it would bea_ DRY-DOCKS 
Js it intended to hold up . bribe to the Swiss? . | total departure, not only ‘ree the —_ mode a ieee eae 

ward to those who will become parasites and || appointing committees of this House, but it would | 
anders to the men in power? Can that be the || aldebe a departure from the universal practice | DEBATE IN THE HOUSE ’ 
meaning of such a course? He tells us that || which has prevailed in the House of Represen- | January 10, 1839. 
Swartwout is to be whitewashed by a committee | tatives from its first organization to the present || The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 
appointed ** in the dark.’’? Sir, how many win- || time. And, furthermore, it would be, as had || the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. Banxs, of Vir- 
dows are there in this Hall? There, sir, over || been very truly remarked by the gentleman from || ginia, in the chair) on certain bilis reported from the Com- 
head, is a magnificent dome, and the sky-light at || New York, [Mr. Camprecene,] a dark transac- || mittee on Naval Affairs, and which had been made the 
its top sheds a vertical light upon us—the light of | tion, and avoiding altogether any individual re- || special order for this day, the committee took up for con- 
day—of this day—and it is the 8th of January || sponsibility to the country, in the appointment of || sideration the bill for extending and improving the Navy- 
remember, [the drums were heard at the moment.] || important committees, thus to be raised in the dark, || Yard at Brooklyn, New York, and for constructing a Dry- 
And we are to be told, in the full sunlight of || by ballot. 1 again repeat the fact, that the appoint- || Dock at the same. 
heaven, that what we do here is done ‘‘in the || mentof acommittee of this House by ballot would || | A motion was made by Mr. Paynter to amend 
dark!’? What does the gentleman mean? Does | bea dark transaction; for it would be utterly im- || the bill by inserting a new section appropriating 
he mean that if we vote by ballot, the President || possible for the country to know how, or for || $100,000 for the construction of a dry-dock at the 
will not know how each man professing to be a || whom, any member of the House voted. If the || navy-yard in Philadelphia. 
friend of the party voted? Is that what he means? || long-established practice in the appointment of || Mr. PAYNTER said that the time had arrived 
Ifit is, (and it is what he means,) [ tell him that, || committees of this House is to be departed from || when every navy-yard of any magnitude in our 
ina case like this, ‘* darkness,” in his sense of | in this particular case, let it be by a viva voce vote, || country ought to havea dry-dock. In the year 
the term, suits the interests of the people better | in order that responsibility to the country may at- || 1835, one of the largest, and probably best, ships 
than light. If to vote for this searching committee || tach where of right it should do. || in cur navy was launched from the navy-yard in 
viva voce, or leave it to be nominated by the Chair, || Mr. B. was in favor of the freest and fullest | Philadelphia. That ship had been taken to Goa- 
will insure the purposes of those in power, then || investigations into frauds and defalcations of pub- || port to be finished. What would have been the 
better were it that we be descended into the tomb || lic officers of every description, and he was also || consequence if this were to be the case in time of 
prepared beneath this Capitol for the ashes of the || in favor of the appointment of committees for any || war? The ship would be captured before she 
Father of his Country. Ay, sir, better that we || and for all purposes by the Speaker of the House, || got out of the capes. This was a bad condition 
voted in a vault, than be called to stand and vote | believing that a fairer committee for all parties || to bein. He hoped his amendment would pre- 
in front’ of the spears of power. If the people || would be obtained by appointment made be the || vail. He believed that a dry-dock could not be 
need the panoply of the ballot-box, give them the || presiding officer of the House than by the House || built under one or two years, and he asked this 











ballot-box. itself. Should the committee be appointed by the || appropriation for the purpose of commencing 
The gentleman asks, what has become of the || Speaker of the House, he would, no doubt, ap- || upon it. : 
millions which have been stolen? What has || point some Conservatives, some Whigs,andsome | Mr. PICKENS snid,he had risen simply to re- 


Swartwout done with the money? knowing (as || Administration men. This (Mr. B. said) would | mark that the bill, as it came from the Committee 
he might know) that it was given for speculation || be right. But should the committee be appointed || on Naval Affairs, was such as could receive his 
to the Morris Canal and Banking Company. | by the House by ballot, it would most likely be | support most cordially. It provided for the eree- 
Now, sir, it so happens that 1, too, know some- || eee of members of one party only. ‘This || tion of a dry-dock near the city of New York—a 
thing about that Morris Canal reer as well | would not be right or proper. Butit is both right || measure which was admitted in all quarters to be 
as the honorable gentleman. In 1837, | received || and proper that there should be a majority of Ad- | absolutely essential for our ships; and it was a 
aletter stating that the public money had been || ministration men on all committees. It was (he || remarkable fact that a work of this kind would 
abstracted from the Girard Bank and other banks, || said) the parliamentary usage to appoint, on all || more than pay back the cost of its construction in 
to be employed in purposes of speculation; and || committees, a majority of members composing || a very few years, in the preservation and repair 
that the Josephs, of New York, and Mr. Lewis, || such committees who were known to be friendly || of our vessels. But if the gentleman from Penn- 
were privy to the facts. I thereupon issued sum- || to the Administration. sylvania (Mr. Paynter] persisted in his effort to 
monses calling Lewis and the Josephs to the city || Mr. B. said some gentlemen seem to think that || append this new appropriation for another object, 
of Washington, to testify before a committee. || it is no matter whether a public defaulter be a || other gentlemen in different parte of the House 
But when Lewis came before us, not one of the || Whig, or a Conservative, or an Administration || would offer their amendments, and would thus 
various questions which | put to him to elicit the || man. Sir, 1 think differently from gentiemen || create an interest in the House in favor of local 
truth of the case, would that famous and pure || entertaining these views. It has been the con- || appropriations which would be the means of de- 
size-tres committee suffer to be put! And, after || stant policy of the Opposition, by every possible || feating the bill. If the bill was to beloaded down 
this, would you suppose that any friend of the || means, to make the people at a distance from this || with such amendments, it could not receive 
Administration would rise here and dare to talk || city believe that there was not in the whole coun- || his (Mr. P.’s) sanction. This was a branch of 
to me about this Morris Canaland Banking Com- || try a Government officer or a public defaulter that || that system which had been introduced here, and 
pany? When I wrote to the Josephs, I got, in || was not an Administration man, and that all the || which had given birth to unsound legislation by 
reply, one of the most pitiable letters you ever || frauds upon the public Treasury have been com- | combining local interests on particular measures, 
saw, stating that he had some bodily ailment || mitted by friends of the late and present Chief || and thus uniting a majority which would pess a 
which would prevent him from coming on. So | Magistrates. This (said Mr. B.) is untrue; and || bill amounting to a million of dollars; when, prob- 
much for the gentleman’s ‘‘Morris Canal and || it was but right that the fruth should go forth to || ably, not a single isolated measure contained in 
Banking Company.” | the people, and the country should know whether || it could, of itself, and on its own merits, have re- 

But I ask you, sir, and I ask the country, and I || the Whigs, or the Conservatives, or the Dem- ‘| ceived the vote of a majority. He protested 
ask the gentleman himself, what were the officers || ocrats, had commitied the greatest public frauds, || against this system, and hoped the amendment 
of this Government doing while these abductions || or stolen most from the public Treasury. This || would notprevail, Let the gentleman from Penn~ 
of the public treasure, for purposes of private || was a very important fact to be known and prop- || sylvania bring in a bill at the next session of Con- 
speculation, were going on? (Here Mr. Wise || erly understood by the American people. If, at || gress to gain his object; let it stand on its own 
sunk his voice so low as to be totally inaudible to || any time, an office-holder of the Opposition was | separate merits. But let it not interfere with the 
the reporter.] Sir, the answer will be found in || removed from office for any cause whatever, the | object of the present bill. Mr. P. believed thata 
the celebrated letter of Mr. Senator Hendricks || yelp of ‘proscription for opinion’s sake’’ was || dry-dock was absolutely required at New York—- 
to the Secretary, about the case of Spencer— || immediately raised by the Federal press through- || more so, probably, than in any other part of the 
“Better let it alone !”” | out the country; and if certain of the late public || country. 

And now, sir, we are told that the light-houses, || defaulters had been earlier detected in their pec- | Mr. INGHAM said, that although the gentle- 
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the very eyes of commerce, are to be put out, and || ulations upon the Treasury, and removed from || man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Paynrer,) who 
office, the country would have heard the old cry || offered this amendment, was a member of the 
of ‘* proscription for opinion’s sake.” ‘| Committee on Naval Affairs, yet he had not 


river and harbor improvements are to stop, by 
Teason of these d tions of the Administra- 
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offered es snionianant to the consideration of the | 
committee. He appealed to the gentleman to 


Dry D 


| complete it? And it cannot be completed until 
| you construct in it adry-dock. 1 hope the amend- 


withdraw it, and not to embarrass a bill which || ment may prevail. 


provided for the erection of adry-dock in a place || Mr. 


ALLORY said that the gentleman from 


where it was needed,and which had from time to } Pennsylvania (Mr. Nayior] seemed to mistake 


time received the approbation of the Department. 


the main object of a dry-dock. It was not so 


The site at Philadelphia had never been recom- |, much to finish vessels which were built, as to re- 


mended by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. NAYLOR. Did | understand the gentle- |, 


pair them. One great objection to Philadelphia 
was the ice in the winter season. In the next 


man from Connecticut {[Mr. Inenam] to say that || place, there was not a sufficient draught of water 


the ,site of the navy-yard at Philadelphia had | 


never been examined with a view to the estab- |, 
lishment of a dry-dock there? There was a very | 


elaborate report made by the Committee on Naval | 


for a vessel of war, with all ber armament and 
stores, to go there. Now, in New York there was 
the requisite draught of water, and also in other 
places. When the North Carolina was carried 


Affairs at the last session of Congress in favor of || round to Boston, there was not a dry-dock in the 


such an establishment there? 

Mr. INGHAM admitted it. What he intended | 
to say was, that the site had never been examined | 
by any of tne proper officers of the Department, | 
with a view to establish a dry-dock there, and that | 
it had never been recommended by the Secretary | 
of the Navy. 

Mr. NAYLOR. It strikes me, Mr. Chairman, | 


that the site of Philadelphia is strongly recom- || than the cost of its construction. 


United States. She was carried there simply be- 
cause it was safer than any where else. The great 
object of a dry-dock was, that when a ship of 
war, with her crew, armament, and munitions 
aboard, needed overhauling in her bottom, she 
could be carried into any one of these docks and 
repaired without moving anything. The dry-dock 
at Boston had saved to the country more money 
He had no 


mended by the necessities of the case. And I will || hostility to Philadelphia, but he did not regard it 
point to a fact which, of itself, speaks volumes. || as a proper place for adry-dock. If a bill were 
One of the finest ships ever built here, or probably || brought forward in a proper shape, probably his 
in the world—the ship of the line Pennsylvania— || opposition to it might cease. But, at present, he 
was taken from Philadelphia to Norfolk for the || saw no reason to favor the project, 


purpose of being there coppered and finished. || 


And why? Because we had not the materials and | 


Mr. THOMPSON said he had almost made 
up his mind, after the course which the present, 


theskill? No! But because there was no dry-dock || or, he should more properly say, the late Admin- 


at Philadelphia. The finest ships that have been 
built in the country—the President, the Franklin, | 
North Carolina, the Guerriere, the Pennsylvania 


—every one of them has been taken from that port. || 


We have from time to time been building the best 
and the finest ships, by the best mechanics in the 
country, and yet theyare taken from Philadelphia 
to be finished. If such be the fact, why not have 


Philadelphia and New York are both places where 
dry-docks are required more than anywhere else. | 
In Philadelphia there is a great mercantile com- 
munity. Sailors are raised there, and if you will 
extend to them the same encouragement that they 
find in the merchant service, there would be a suffi- | 
cient number to man your whole Navy. You have | 


there skillful and enterprising mechanics, able to || 


build your best ships, and who do build them. | 
You have all the materials for building, and all the 
meansof equipping, supplying, and manning them; 
and, in addition to this, you have good sound fresh 





| istration had pursued towards the South on the 
| subject of navy-yards, never to vote for another 
appropriation for a northern navy-yard, even if 
the alternative presented to him should be the rot- 
| ting of the whole navy. He intended, however, 
to vote for this appropriation for a dry-dock at 

| New York. There were two or three line-of-battle- 


| ships now in that port which were absolutely 
a dry-dock? Is it not needed? It strikes me that || 


rotting for want of it; and, though he could not, 
under such circumstances, withhold,his assent to 
_ the appropriation, yet he confessed he yielded it 


|, most reluctantly. And when he made this dec- 
|| laration, he trusted that his course in this House, 


and more especially in reference to the section of 
country from which he came, would exempt him 
| from the imputation of being influenced by any 
unworthy spirit of jealousy; or by any desire to 
enter into the miserable scramble for tne public 
| money or the public offices. This was almost the 


| only branch of the public service in which the 


South could receive any appropriations. Deeply 


water, which is not injurious to the bottoms of the || golicitous as the whole South is for the success of 


ships. I appeal to the candor of the gentleman | 


our great enterprise—the Charleston and Cincin- 


from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,} whether tf nati railroad—we do not ask, and cannot even 
these facts do not show a strong necessity fora | receive, an appropriation from this Government. 


dry-dock at Philadelphia. We build as many 
vesseis, and we build them as well, as the people | 
of any other port in the Union. Our country is 
proud of them, and yet we cannot have the satis- 


Look at the situation of your southern coast. 
There is not a place from Norfolk to the Gulf of 
Mexico, where even a long-boat can be repaired. 
| And, although, three years since, I succeeded in 


faction of completing them because we have no || extorting from the House, by rallying southern 


dry-dock. In time of war, Philadelphia is beyond 
the reach of an enemy, and yes by the aid of | 
steam-vessels, you can take as 


and western gentlemen, and by putting them upon 
their metal, an appropriation for the naval estab- 


ip from the capes | lishment at Pensacola, yet none of that money 


of the Delaware to the city in twelve or fifteen || has been laid out. It was grudgingly given, and 


hours, and place her beyond the thunders of an 
enemy. The distance of Philadelphia from the | 


ocean is, therefore, a recommendation in its favor, || 


has not yet been expended. Under these circum- 
stances, I shali vote in favor of this appropriation; 
but | will not vote for it if it is connected with any 


instead of being an objection. Uniler all these || rider whatsoever. . 


circumstances, | ask if this is not a reasonable || 


Mr. CAMBRELENG said that as this was the 


amendment? Is there not as much necessity fora |, first appropriation during the present session for 
/ anew object, it might be proper to say a word in 


dry-dock in Philadelphia as in New York? 
iladeiphia is a great building station, and is | 
one of the oldest and most celebrated in the coun- 
try. A navy can be there built, supplied, equipped, 
manned, and fitted out for all the purposes of | 
war or peace, at least as speedily al as well as | 
imany other place in the country, and at.a much 
nrore economical rate. These are advantages 
which every naval station should have; and no 
naval station can be complete without them. 
Philadelphia possesses them all in an eminent de- 
gree. In adopting this amendment, therefore, and 
establishing a dry-dock there, you give to her and | 
her mechanics the opportunity to put forth all 


their genius and skill to the increase and improve- || 


; 


| relation to it, 


Properly speaking, however, this 


| was nota new appropriation, It was merely re- 


appropriating that which had been carried to the 


surplus fand—an appropriation which had been 
made three years ago, but the expenditure of which 
had been defeated, owing to the difficulties arising 


| with speculators and proprietors of lands in the 


neighborhood of New York. The only appropria- 
tion, therefore, now made, was to reappropriate 


the amount which had been carried to the surplus 


/ 


} 
: 


fund. He should vote in favor of it, but he hoped 
no other appropriation would be added to it. And 
he hoped, also, that no appropriations for new 
objects of any kind would be made during the 


ment of our navy,and to the elevation of our | present session, except such as were indispens- 


naval character. 


Why should it not, therefore, |, 


ably requisite for public purposes. The amount 


be sustained? You have established a navy-yard | of appropriations which would be charged upon 
there at a great cost to the Government; why not || the revenue of 1839, would probably not be less 


ocks—Mr, Naylor, Mr. Ingham, etc. 
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than twenty-six millions, besides which we had 
eight millions of Treasury notes to redeem, [| 
would be difficult to devise the ways and means to 
meet this charge, without suspending some of the 

| appropriations. He repeated the hope, therefore, 
that no appropriations for new objects would re- 
ceive the sanction of the House, unless they were 
of a character not to be dispensed with. 

Mr. PARMENTER called the attention of the 
House to the expenses attending the construction 
of a dry-dock, which he believed would amount 
to some five or six hundred thousand dollars. A 
number of years ago, various sites in the Union 
had been examined, with a view to ascertain which 
would be the most proper. A report was made in 
favor of Charlestown and Gosport, but there were 
serious objections urged against the establishment 
of a dry-dock at Brooklyn. In the first place, it 
was highly important that a dry-dock should be 
placed in a navy-yard which was accessible at al] 
seasons of the year, so as not to be exposed tothe 

| blockade of an enemy. During the last war with 
Great Britain, the port of New York was entirely 
blockaded, and it was almost impossible for vessels 
to get in, 

Although it is true (continued Mr. P.) that the 
Secretary of the Navy has been in favor of the 
construction of a dry-dock at Brooklyn, yet the 
Commissioners of the Navy have expressed the 
opinion that two dry-docks are ample for the 
wants of the naval service of the United States, 
We have two already, and no advantage can result 
from increasing their number, except for use in 
time of war. If a dry-dock cannot be used in 
time of war, it seems to me that it is improper to 
go to the expense of its construction. 

The bar of New York prevents the largest sized 
vessels from entering that port at all times. It 
has been said that the average draught of ships of 
the first class is twenty-six feet; of the second 
class twenty-five feet; of frigates of the first class 
twenty-two and a half feet; of frigates of the 
second class twenty-one feet. This bill is accom- 
panied with no report or estimates. The average 

| depth of water on the bar of New York harbor 
has been estimated at twenty-two feet. It appears 
to me that the subject ought to be deferred untila 
future Congress, and, if it be thought necessary 
to have a new dry-dock, a full examination of the 
whole subject, and reports and estimates presented, 
before a system is recommended which would in- 
volve the expenditure of so large amounts. 

My impression is that the matter should be 

| deferred. There is no necessity existing for the 
establishment of a dry-dock in Brooklyn. Let 
an examination be made into the subject, and let 
us wait till we have such a report as will satisfy 
the House of the expediency of the project. For 
my own part, taking iato consideration the objec- 
tions which exist against this particular location, 
and believing also that if you intend to establish 
dry-docks upon a general system, you ought to 
establish one at Philadelphia, I hope the matter 
will be deferred, at least until the necessity of con- 
structing one at Brooklyn is clearly demonstrated. 

Mr. REED would not enter into any debate on 
this subject, for he hoped thgt this would turn out 
to be a business session. e had nothing to say 
against the construction of a dry-dock at New 
York. He took it for granted that only one such 
dock was now about to be provided for, and that 
one ought to be at New York. 

As to the examination spoken of by the gentle- 
man who last addressed the House, [Mr. Par- 
MENTER,] he (Mr. R.) would say that there had 
been no one question relating to the navy which 
had been more closely examined than this very 
question of the construction of a dry-dock at 
Brooklyn. Three years ago an appropriation had 
been made for this object, but had been strangely 
defeated. It was not for him to complain of spec- 
ulators. He would only say that petitions had 
been got up to show that some place in the yicin- 
ity of New York offered greater advan for the 
location of a dry-dock than New York did, and 
thus its construction had been improperly post- 
poned. The construction of the dock was recom- 
mended by the Navy Department. The ap 
ore was sup’ by the gentleman from 

uth Carolina, [Mr. Tuompson,] although re- 
luctantly, because the necessity of the case was 
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too strong to be resisted. He (Mr. R.) had noth- | 
ing to say in relation to the South at this time. | 
It was sufficient for him to know that this appro- | 

riation was exceedingly needed. The project had | 

een postponed too long already. And as to the 
objection which one gentleman [Mr. nd 
had made in regard to the depth of the water, di | 
he not know that a ship of the line had just left |, 
that port with her crew, her urmament, and her 
munitions and stores on board, and that she had 
water enough and to spare? There had been nu- 
merous reports made on the subject, but the gen- 
tleman did not seem fully acquainted with them. 
The House, however, it was to be presumed, was 
jin possession of the requisite information. 

Ms to a dry-dock at Philadelphia, he (Mr. R.) 
would say nothing now. He would speak of it 
at the proper time. It was obvious that only one 
appropriation would be made for a dry-dock now. 
Let it, therefore, be placed where the Department 
and the just sense of the country have decided that 
it ought to be placed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said he did not rise to debate 
this question, but merely to answer a statement || 
made by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
ParmenTer.} But, in the first instance, he (Mr. 
H.) wished to correct an error which pervaded the 
committee, that this was an appropriation for a || 
dry-dock at New York. Such was not the fact. || 
It was an appropriation for a dry-dock at the city 
of Brooklyn, on Long Island. 

The great purposes of a dry-dock were not to | 
copper and finish vessels. The main object was | 
to place them in a situation where, from the read- 
iness of access to the sea, and the provision of the | 
requisite material, vessels might enter and be || 
promptly repaired in time of service. It was not || 
necessary, however, to dwell on this point. 

Nor was he opposed to a dry-dock at Philadel- 
phia. He should cheerfully vote in favor of an 
appropriation for that purpose, whenever it might 
be brought before the House. But (continued 
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| States Naval Constructor. 


| ** United States;”” and the same man furnished || 
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not anew question. There was ample testimony | at Philadelphia, but must be sent elsewhere. 
before the House. It appeared, clearly, that there | Now, if you are to come to the conclusion that 
had already been carried out of Philadelphia many | hereafter a ship is neither to be finished nor 
ships of the largest classes, which had been built || repaired at Philadelphia, you make a t stride 
there, and amongst them some of the finest in || towards the conclusion that there is to be no navy- 
the service. And he must here be permitted to || yard at Philadelphia. This is as sure as the 
say that the navy-yard in Philadelphia was con- || denial of a dry-dock. [ refer gentlemen to the 
nected, in the most interesting manner, with the || report made at the last session of Congress, and 
history of the navy of the United States—in a | to the documents accompanying it. This subject, 
manner which entitled it to be cherished. ‘as I have before said, is not a newone. It has 
The first communication (continued Mr. 8.) in || been anxiously examined; and let me say that in 
relation to the building of ships of war that ever || these documents you have the pledge of the highest 
passed between our Government and any man or | professional reputation, that the construction of 
men, was addressed to the Naval Constructor of |} a dry-dock at Philadelphia holds out so many 
the city of Philadelphia, the late Joshua Hum- || advantages as to justify a claim on the Govern- 
phreys, father of Samuel Humphreys, United | ment of the United States; authority which places 
| it on high ground, not only as a fit place, but as 
The first ship of war built in the United States || holding out peculiar advantages of a very decided 
(and it was before the Navy Department was || character. 
established) was built under the immediate direc- || Against the dry-dock at Brooklyn I have not a 
tion of the War Department; und the correspond- || word to say. Common justice requires that there 
ence, of which I spoke, passed between General || should be one also at Philadelphia, in that navy- 
Knox, then Secretary of War, and Joshua Hum- | yard where your Navy was cradled—where the 
phreys. The latter gentleman built the frigate | young Hercules received his first nourishment. 
Mr. FRY said he had but little to say in addi- 
plans and models, and directed the molds of all || tion to what had already been said upon the 
the vessels built at that time. From that period | subject; he must, however, be permitted to say 
to this, the Government of the United States has || that his colleague, (Mr. Paynrer,] in offering the 
always thought proper to keep the navy-yard at || amendment under consideration, could not just! 
Philadelphia, and the Government is still of that || be charged with a desire to load down this bill, 
opinion. The art of ship-building has been pre- | as was intimated by the gentleman from South 
served there; the industry necessary to preserve | Carolina. 
that art in useful exercise is still tobe found there; || Sir, we from Pennsylvania contend, or shall con- 
and experience shows that naval construction can || tend, without any desire to disparage the claim of 
be carried on as well there as in any part of the || New York fora dry-dock at Brookiyn, that we 
United States, if not better. The time has come |! hold it a questionable matter whether Philadelphia 
when one of two things is to happen: Philadel- | be not equally entitled to a dry-dock at the navy- 


| phia mast either have a dry-dock, or the navy- |! yard there. Sir, permit me here to call the atten- 


yard will be abandoned. If other yards have || tion of the committee to the words of the bill as 
such docks—and not Philadelphia—if they become || reported, and now before us. It appropriates 
the ordinary accompaniments of navy-yards, it || $100,060 to the improvement of the navy-yard at 
will be made a standing argument against the || Brooklyn, and for building a dry-dock. New, 


Mr. H.) from the tone and temper of the House || yard at Philadelphia, and will finally lead to its ) sir, | understand that that portion of the appro- 


at the present time, I will ask gentlemen whether 
it is right that a bill, which might otherwise pass 
with unanimity, should be incumbered by amend- 
ments for objects which will defeat their wishes 
and our own, whether we are hostile to them or 
not? Let them assist us, and I, for one, will give 
them my support in favor of a dry-dock at Phila- 
delphia, whenever the question shall be fairly pre- 
sented. 

In reply to the argument of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Panmentsr,]I willask him 
if he has forgotten that one of the largest ships in 
the service entered the harbor of New York, and 
went out with all her guns, crew, and provisions 
on board? Has he forgotten that Lieutenant Ged- 
ney had told the country that he would undertake 





| destruction. 


I therefore consider this question || priation which is to be applied to the improvement 
neither more nor less than whether the navy-yard || of the navy-yard, is to purchase the ground for 
there shall be maintained at all. Why should not |! the location of the dock. 
Philadelphia have a navy-yard, when experience || Mr. INGHAM (chairman of the Committee on 
has shown that there are facilities to do the work || Naval Affairs) explained. 
economically, and hands that will do it faithfully Mr. FRY. Be that as it may, or be it so, from 
and well? || the very words of the bill, a part of the appropri- 
Here is a report, made from the Naval Com- |' ation was for the improvement of the navy-yard, 
mittee at the last session of Congress, with a com- || and the question was, how much of this $100,000 
munication from Commodore Stewart to Captain || was to be expended upon the navy-yard, and how 
Henry, together with a plan and estimates for a |! much for thedock? Is eighty or ninety thousand 
| dry-dock, furnished by Mr. Strickland, the engi- || dollars of this appropriation to be expended at the 
neer. In page 8 of this document is a statement || navy-yard, and the remaining ten or twenty thou- 
of the vessels of war that have passed over the |} sand dollars for the dock? How are we to judge 
Delaware river, including the ‘‘ Pennsylvania,’’ || upon this point? The committee are left entirely 
| the first ship in the United States. And what is it? || in the dark in this matter. But, sir, if we pass 





to beat her out with a head wind; that there was 
room for her in stays, and that she could enter 
almost at half-tide? And then I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts whether the objections 
to this appropriation, even if fortified by reasons 
and argument, would not come better from any 
other quarter than from the Representative of a 
State enjoying the advantages of one of the two 
dry-docks which the munificence of Congress had 
erected? The objection would have come with 
more delicacy from the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. ‘THompson;} but even he had assented 
to the appropriation, though believing himself to 
have good cause of dissatisfaction at the course of 
policy adopted in these matters towards the south- 
ern region of our country. 

Mr. SERGEANT aaid he would not vote in 
favor of the amendment of his colleague, if he 
thought it would injure the appropriation for a dry- 
dock at New York. But he could not think it 
would be so; if the members were satisfied of the 
propriety of making a dock at Philadelphia, they 
would support it in the shape of an amendment; 
and if they were not, they could not vote for it in 
this or in any form. The question was notas to 
the mode, but as to the thing itself. 

_ A great many things had been assumed in rela- 
tton to Philadelphia, and the navigation of the 
Delaware river, which stood contradicted by a 
report made to this House at the last session; 
and, if there were time, he should probably ask 
the reading of certain portions of it. This was 





Why, that that vessel went safely down the river, |) theamendment of my colleague, and give $100,000 
| drawing twenty-three feet of water—two feet of | to the constraction of a dry-dock at Philadelphia, 
| the tide were already lost—and there were, not- || then you have no dispute about the ground, no 
| withstanding, from four to five feet under her. |) rights to buy out, and you have an assurance that 
| The result ascertained—not doubtful, but certain || the money will be appropriated to no other pur- 
| —is, that the largest ships can descend our river || pose than the building of a dry-dock. 
| with ease and safety. This, then, being the only | Sir, in what particular does the claims of the 
| difficulty, and this being disposed of, what is there || yard at Brook 
on the other side of the question? { will not reca- || the yard at Philadelphia? We are told that it is 
pitulate the arguments of my colleague. There | admitted by all, that there is a necessity for a dry- 
is, however, one feature in the case of the Phila- || dock at Brooklyn, New York. Well, what are 
— station which cannot be too much pressed, || the reasons assigned? We have this bill, to be 
and that is the abundance of sweet fresh water || sure, but I have seen no report, no argument to 
there, where the worm cannot live, and a ship can || give it a preference, or show its peculiar advant- 
lie forever without danger from its ravages, so || ages over Philadelphia. On the other hand, ac- 
destructive in salt water. When we have got || companying the bill for the erection of a dry-dock 
such a dock, we can finish our own ships. ‘| at Philadelphia, we have a report from the com- 
What was the course pursued with the Penn- || mittee, going into the matter fully, and showing 
sylvania?. Deeply mortifying it was to those who || clearly, to my mind, that the site there is inferior 
had laid her keel, and who had seen her grow |! to none. 
until she became the beautiful and gigantic thing || Mr. F. said he would call the attention of the 
she now is, and who were then told that they || committee to one fact that had been alluded to in 
could not finish her. Why not? Because we had || the report of the Committee on Naval Affairs, for 
no dry-dock. The gentleman from New York || a dock at the Philadelphia yard. He did not 
(Mr. Horrman] says that a dry-dock is not the \ recollect the words, but the was, that 
place for building ships; but this proves that, in |! some years ago, perhaps in 1814, @ report to the 
the opinion of the Navy Department, a dry-dock || House of Representatives, from some branch of 
isthe place for finishing the building of a ship. || the Navy Department, some place for 
Well, she was sent away, the allegation (whether |! a dry-dock on the North river, as being out of 
true or not I will not say) being that it was | the reach of approach by foreign vessels. Sir, the 
unsafe to copper her before launching, and that |! idea is a strong one, and let us look for a moment 
she could not be coppered after she was launched | at the site at Philadelphia in this view; while the 
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yard there is easy of approach to our own vessels, 
under the guidance of the Delaware pilots, it is 
inaccessible to foreigners who are unacquainted 
with the navigation of that river. Ships can be 
building and repairing thereat all times, in perfect 
safety and security from foreign depredations, 
which, in time of war, might be of momentous 
interest to our navy. Over and above that, a 
dock can be constructed at Philadelphia with less 
cost than at Brooklyn. Its location is more cen- 
tral between the two docks at Charlestown and 
Gospert, aod it is within a few hours ride of this 


city. 

Nr. F, said he was induced to throw out these 
surgestions withoutany antagonist feeling towards 
the claim of New York, or any other piace, for a 
dry-dock; but, if the subjects of dry-docks must 
now be examined, he thought his colleague had 
done well to offer the amendment, in order that 
we may show that the claims of the Philadelphia 
yard are entitled to the consideration and respect 
of this House. 

Sir, my notion, long since, has been that there 
should be a dock at each of the principal yards; 
but if we are to have but one at this time, where 
is the argument, where is the reason, where is the 
report from any source, or which shows the 
advantages of Brooklyn over Philadelphia? The 
Secretary of the Navy leaves that matter open. 
He says: ‘* At some point,’’ without designating 
either, particularly. Sir, it is not sufficient to give 
one yard preference over another, to say that it 
ia admit 
Rrooklyn; we want the reasons that shall show 
this House and the country that any navy-yard 
has claims over that at Philadelphia. 

Considering the course which this debate seems 
likely to take, | feel much inclined to the idea sug- 
gee by my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 

ARMENTER,| that the whole matter should be 
postponed until a critical examination be made as 
to the sites, and necessity of more docks than we 
have at present; we could then meet the subject 
more fully, and decide more correctly. I shail, 
however, cheerfully vote for the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague, and feel under obligations 
to him for his having so promptly brought the 
subject to the notice of the House. 

r. POTLER said the amendment of his col- 
league was direct and positive, and expressed, in 
plain language, what he desired to beat. The bill 
to which it was desired to be attached appropriated 
$100,000 to improve the navy-yard at Brooklyn, 
and for the erection of a dry-dock. A few thousand 
dollars would improve and enlarge the navy-yard; 
but all are aware that it would cost five hundred 
thousand to build a dry-dock. The minor project 
takes the first place in the position for appropria- 
tion, and the major comes in by way of appendix 
to it, He would respectfully ask the honorable 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CamBreenc] 
whether the erection of a dry-dock at Brooklyn 
was or was not.a new work, or had there ever 
pane oo dollar expended in preparation for the 
work i 


Mr. CAMBRELENG replied that this was re- || 


storing an appropriation made two years ago, and 
which had been applied to other purposes. 
_ Mr. POTTER. The reply does not meet my 
inguiry. I have been informed by the chairman of 
the Naval Commitee that this dry-dock is a new 
work. The reason assigned by the honorable gen- 
tleman from New York against the amendment 
offered by my colleague would seem to me to 
apply with equal force against the bill. He dep- 
recates, in strong terms, the appropriation of a 
single dollar out of the Treasury, in its present 
dilapidated and depressed state, for any new pro- 
ject. The logic of the gentleman is singular to 
me. For the erection of a dry-dock at Brooklyn— 
a new work—the appropriation is all very right and 
proper. For one at Philadelphia, it is destruction 
wo the Treasury. Uniess Pennsylvania is inferior 
in her rights and claims to New York, adistinction 
which no Pennsylvanian will ever admit, then, 
sir, Philadelphia stands on an equality with Brook- 
lyn or New York, The memory of the Philadel- 
phia navy-yard is identified with the glory of the 
avy. The vessels built there equal in models of 
beauty, and in superiority of sailing, any vessels 
built in this or any other portion of the world. 








| Why, then, should there not be a dry-dock con- 
nected with the navy-yard at that city? The || 
| great ship Pennsylvania was built at the navy- | 
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In cheapness of buiiding and economy in labor no 
int on the sea-board can successfully compete | 
with Philadelphia. In advantages in obtaining | 
materials for the construction of vessels of war 
the port of Philadelphia’ is admirably. situated. 





yard in that city, and was removed from the point 


taken part in it. It was with reluctance he was 
compelled to see how these things were manage; 
We of the South (said Mr. D.,) remain silent 


our seats when questions of great interest to the 


| country are agitated; and why? Because when. 


ever we have asked our equal share with the res: 
of the Union, we have always failed. I have, from 
time to time, applied here even for a navy-yard 


| at any portsouth of Norfolk; and how often haye 


where built to be finished, because there was no | I failed? Just as often as 1 have asked. Ang 


dry-dock. 
throughout Pennsylvania at the circumstance, and | 


I recollect the burst of dissatisfaction 


| 


why is this? Because we have not the talent »: 
getting up the necessary arrangements. Is that jt} 


by all that a dry-dock is wanting at || 


| the anxiety expressed that this noble ship should || We are told the objects we desire are proper, but 
_ be perfected, and ready to sail on her element, in || the chairman of tne Committee of Ways ani 
the State from whence she derived her name. The || Means tells us there is not a dollar in the Treas. 
| question is one vital to the existence of the navy- || ury. Thus I find that those who are more modes: 
| yard at Philadelphia—a navy-yard at which the || getnothing. Here there isa navy-yard and a dry. 
first ship of war was built in this Union. Mark || dock at Gosport; a navy-yard here at Washing. 
the predictiag! If vessels cannot be finished at || ton; another at Portsmouth; another at New York; 
Philadelphia, the United States will cease to build || a navy-yard and dry-dock at Boston. Well, sir, 
at that port. What Pennsylvanian could stand || now look at the South; ay, sir, along the whol: 
silently by and see the navy-yard at Philadelphia || coast of the Atlantic and round into the Gulf of 
abandoned? that navy-yard, 80 identified with the || Mexico, and where is the protection for our com. 
naval glory of the nation and the pride of Penn- || merce from any establishment of the United States: 
sylvania. Atno point on the sea-board could a || ‘They will send us ships, says the gentleman from 
dry-dock be situated where it would be safer from || Massachusetts, whenever we need them. Yes, sir, 
the aggression of a maritime incursion. The nav- || and when we need aid and ask for it, perhaps that 
igation of the Delaware, aided as it is by steam- || will be the moment when none can be sent. When 
| towing ships, can be ascended with ease. Why, || we want any repairs done, the vessels must be 
| then, should not an appropriation be made for the || sent round to Norfolk or to Boston. What other 
| erection of a dry-dock, connected with the navy- || Government in the civilized world ever pursued 
| yard at Philadelphia? || such a policy? Go to England; how many dry- 
Mr. BIDDLE would say one word on a point || docks has she? More, by one, than we have 
of fact. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. || But the gentleman says she has two or three dry 
Parmenter] had said that one dry-dock- was || docks at the same navy-yard. Well, sir, if tha: 
sufficient, and that we had more than one already. || is necessary, we can do the same; and then the 
That was his argument against the bill and the || mechanics and all the conveniences will be together 
amendment, ‘| on the spot, and there will not be the difficulty 
Mr. PARMENTER explained. He had said |! nowcomplained of. But thisis not the point. You 
that the chairman of the Board of Navy Cormis- || are now asked to appropriate for New York and 
sioners had given it as his opinion that, in time of || Philadelphia $100,000 apiece. How much do you 
peace, one dry-dock would be sufficient. | usually appropriate for the increase of the navy 
Mr. REED. In what year had he said so? in one year? and how many new vessels do you 
Mr. PARMENTER. In 1825. need in the same time? I will venture to predict 
Mr. BIDDLE resumed. We had two dry- || that if we are to have four dry-docks, as proposed, 
docks now, and they were not told how many ] they will not havea vessel apiece in any one year. 
more would be needed. The bill proposed adry- || I shall oppose both the bill and amendment. Not 
dock at Brooklyn, as an extension of that yard— || because | am opposed to either city; I would vote 
as a convenient appendage to it. But why would || the money with great pleasure, if I honestly be- 
not one be an equally convenient appendage to || lieved it was required; but I cannot believe these 
the navy-yard at Philadelphia? As that yard || dry-docks necessary. Ifa new one is necessary, 
now stood, after a ship had been built there she || it must be south of the Chesapeake Bay. 
must be sent to Norfolk or to Boston to be fin- I call upon this House, (said Mr. D.,) instead 
ished; and this would hereafter be used as an || of establishing all the navy-yards and building all 
argument against building Government ships at | the dry-docks at the North, to do an act of justice 
Philadelphia at all. It would be said, why take || to the South, and give us an appropriation for our 
| two ports to complete your ship when one will || protection. Suppose an enemy should attack us, 
answer? Why not lay the keel where the vessel || where are we to look for aid? ‘ Government will 
| can be fitted for sea? That was the argument || send us vessels.” Ay! but where isa navy-yard ’ 
and the feeling in behalf of New York, and why || There is none south of Norfolk. Yet we are to 
Philadelphia was to be deprived of the advant- || givethe North new navy-yardsand new dry-docks. 
| age—merely to furnish an argument against build- || Before you pour out your money from the Treas- 
ing ships there. The gentleman from New York {| ury—but | forget, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Horrman] had promised the friends of the || tells us there is none there to pour out—well, sir, 














| 


amendment that, if they would withdraw it now, 


the purest gentlemen of the South were startled 
at. But let not gentlemen look at vague prom- 
| ises, but at the natural workings of the human 
heart when the object sought had been attained. 
Why had the gentleman from New York rebuked 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Par- 
MENTER,}] and accused him of selfish motives? 
| Because he felt the pride of his State interested 
that the public ships should be built there. - And 
would not the same pride operate in behalf of New 
‘York when Pennsylvania shall hereafter come 
and ask that she may be put on an equal footing? 
Before any such feeling should have time to grow 
| up, instead of taking vague promises and relying 
on them, why not now, at once, do-equal justice 





| to Pennsylvania? This was the time—the fit and | 


| proper time; nor could he see why it should be 
| postponed, unless for some sinister purpose not 
avowed. 

Mr. DAWSON said he had listened to the de- 


| 
and not incumber the present bill, when another | 
should be introduced for a like improvement at | 
Philadelphia, he would lend them his voice and | 
aid. This was the very sort of argument that | 


| when you pledge the country to further appropria- 
| tions of money for objects of this kind, do it for 
the South; not because it is the South, but because 
it is a defenseless portion of this Union. Last 
session, my friend [Mr. os asked for the 
| establishment of only a navy-yard at Charleston, 
the great cogrmercial emporium of the South, but 
he could get none. I asked one for the whole 
coast of Georgia, and the reply | got was: ‘ We 
will send you help whenever you need it.” Sir, 
| this language is becoming unpleasant in our ears. 
| If we belong to the Government, we have our 
rights, and they should be respected; but they 
never will be, so long as we lend our aid to puta 
navy-yard and a dry-dock in every port of the 
North. More dry-docks are unnecessary, but, if 
any are built, they should be at the South. Let 
us treat all justly, before we do over-much for any 
one port. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] seems to. manifest an extraordinary solici- 
tude to get the floor—for what? Not for a navy- 
yard, sir; no! that she has got; but fora dry-dock 
in addition to a navy-yard. We ask only for ® 
navy-yard at the South; for what New York has 
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got, and we have not. He says that if we vote | 
this boon to New York, he will hereafter vote 
something of the kind for others. If we will vote 
for New York, then he will vote for the South, || 


Dry Docks—Mr. Dawson, Mr. Wise, Mr. 





1 say this in no spirit of reproach. I consider || 
it asa compliment to the northern people. It |, 
forma the characteristic difference between the | 
population of the North and the South. We in |) 


Petrikin. 
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either indirectly in the shape of an iniquitous tariff, 
taking the money from the many and industrious 
part of the people, to put into the pocketa of the 
few idlers, speculators, and loafers, or directly, on 


But, sir, the claims of the South rest on no such || the South claim to be high-minded, gentlemanly, || the property of the people; either way the taxes 
bargain; they depend not on what price shall be || lordly fellows, who think nothing of money;and, || must be paid by the producers and consumers, and 


paid, but on what has been paid already; and the || 


way for us to get our rights is to keep any more || 
orth, || self, 1 shall vote against both the dry-docks. 
until we get them. 


from being given-to New York, and to the 
Mr. WISE. 


Sir, | hope we shall get the question. For my- 


and if this debate goes on any further, I shall move give notice that if the debate is continued, | shall 


to lay it on the table. A word only in reply to 
the gentleman from Georgia who has just resumed 
his seat. 
cannot get a navy-yard and dry-dock at the South. 


I will answer his question, why we | 


| move to a the bill on the table. \\ 
RIKLN said, that in early life he had |, that was the ruling principle of action in ail these 
been taught that men were elected to Congress by || cases. 


|} Mr.PE 


| their respective parties, to support and carry out | 


therefore, we are poor. } 


I i 
think we have as many as we need;and I doubt if || 
1 want to get clear of this bill; || we have now the money to pay forthem. I again } 

} 


not by the bankers and speculators who are fatted 
by apne methods of taxing and burdening the 
eople. 

Mr. P. denied that those works were necessary 
for the public interest. They might say what they 
pleased; but the most careless observer must see 
that it was private interest, and not public good, 


W hat care those who were the promoters 


' , of these species of works about the welfare of the 
He asked whether it was for the want of talent? || certain fixed principles which the successful party | public? 


he fact was, that when a few specula- 


] will tell him it is for the want of that sort of talent || professed to advocate, and that members so chosen | tors havea lot of land they thought they could 
which is required to get boonsout of this Govern- || were bound to vote for the measures of their re- | make a good market of, or a stone quarry, or the 
ment. There is not a man in all the southern || spective parties; that until very lately, he hadcon- || prospect of an office for themselves or some rela- 
delegation on this floor that has the sort of talent || tinued in that belief, but he found he was much |, tive to superintend the erection of the work, they 
for that business. It is not owing to any want of || mistaken in his impressions. His mistake was not || immediately laid their heads together, and formed 


disposition on the part of the House, nor on that 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, that the three 


contending ports of the South have not, long ere || 


this, got what they claim. The committee have 
been waiting for the friends of the several claims | 
of Charleston, Brunswick, and Beaufort, to coine 
forward with authentic reports and the necessary 
surveys and estimates to show that there is the 
necessary depth of water, and the other concomit- 
ants which go to render any spot a fit location for 
a navy-yard. 
mittee has had a number of reports, but though 
there has been a member from Georgia on the 
Naval Committee ever since I was there, yet noth- 
ing has yet been done. 

r. DAWSON reminded the gentleman from 
Virginia that Commodore Woolsey and Captain 
Shubrick had made reports in favor of Brunswick, 
and had recommended it as a proper place fora 
naval depot. 

Mr. WISE admitted this; but there were not | 
reports from the Department like those in favor of | 
Charleston. When the committee were urged todo | 
something for the South, particularly for Charles- | 





ton, he would tell his friend from South Carolina |; 


{[Mr. Lecare)} how the proposal had been met: | 
A gentleman from North Carolina had come to 
the committee, and asked that they would delay 
the selection of a depot till reports should be re- 
ceived in regard to ail the ports claiming the ben- 
efit; and he would tell the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Dawson] that all the committee ever got in 
relation to Brunswick was from a northern man 
and a speculating company. 

Mr. DAWSON said there had been a report 
from the Navy Commissioners in its favor, which 
had been printed by order of the House. 

Mr. WISE. But none from the Department, I 
have, myself, no opposition to Brunswick; on the 
contrary, I believe it to be the best of the three; 
and if proper reports shall be furnished to us, | | 
am ready to vote for it. But 1 will tell my friend 
how these things are obtained. At the North 
private individuals interest themselves in the im- 
provement of the country as means of raising the 


In regard to Charleston,.the com- || 


| confined to any one of the political parties, whether || a plan for the erection of adry-dock,a light-house, 
| Democratic or Federal; for recent experience had || a fortification,a harbor, or anything else by which 
shown, that when money was the question, that | they could make a good speculation, by getting a 
many of each party were ready to abandon all || law passed authorizing the work, and compelling 
their party pledges and principies, and associate | the Government to buy their land, give them the 
| together for the purpose of consummating any || stone contract, or, by management, get both, and 
| scheme to filch and trick the people out of their |! the office of superintendent into the bargain. He 
money. Whenaspeculation was inthe way, many ||. denied that the sum asked in the present bill was 
| members of Congress forget whether they were | for the interest of the public. No man on the 
Democrats, Federalists, or Whigs, and associated || floor could conscientiously deny but that we had 
together in a scramble for the public purse with a || dry-docks enough for all the purposes of our 


view of getting as much of the money of the coun- 


|| try, each delegation for its own particular section 


| of the Union, and if not directly for their own in- 
dividual use, for that of their constituents, regard- 
less of all other considerations than those of self- 
interest, trampling under foot all constitutional 
obligations or regard for the general interest and 
prosperity of the country. 

Mr. P. was opposed to all partial legislation, or 
making Jaws for the benefit of particular sections 
| of the country, to the manifest injury and preju- 
dice of the rest of the Union. He had observed, 
| day after day, and week after week, the time of 
| Congress consumed by members declaiming against 
the extravagance of the Government, and the in- 
| crease of the expenses of the present Administra- 
tion; and yet, on alloccasions, he found those men 
ready to advocate and vote for all appropriations, 
regardless of whether the money thus voted was 
| for useful and necessary purposes or not. He had 
| listened to members on all sides of the House, 





making speeches for home consumption, inculca- | 
ting economy and retrenchment, but the momenta | 


bill was brought into the House, granting thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the public treasure 
in the shape of pensions to generals, colonels, 
captains, or commodores, or the widows of some 
of the aristocracy, without the color of right, either 
in law or equity, or millions to be expended in the 
erection of dry-docks, fortifications, artificial har- 
bors, useless light-houses, or vessels of war, to rot 
in the harbors, those noisy preachers of economy, 
both Democrats and Federalists, were found, al- 
| most to a man, in the support of what they wished 


/navy; and why lay the foundation for an expend- 
| iture of two or three millions of dollara, when 
| the public service does not require it? 
Members who advocated this bill talked about 
| the necessity of providing for ship-building, and 
the protection and welfare of our navy. But the 
oneal history of the country had taught him a 
lesson about ship-building which he could not 
| forget. Was it not a fact that most of our large 
ships had been built, at an immense cost, for the 
| sole purpose of putting the money of the country 


|| raised off the honest yeomanry into the pockets 


| of, comparatively speaking, a few speculators and 
| contractors, and keeping in idleness and luxury a 
| set of sinecure officers? He would name some of 

those vessels to refresh the epperenty short mem- 
| ories of some gentlemen. e Ohio ship of the 
| line made one voyage, and then wae laid away to 

rot, and had just been rebuilt, scarcely a single 


|| plank, spike, or bolt of the old vessel remaining 


of her first construction, and nothing else except 
the name. Again: there was the Independence, 
which shared a worse fate; she was not only 
suffered to rot, but when rebuilt reduced in size, 


Commissioners of the Navy, or some one of them, 





value of property; they are more watchful, more || to be thought by the people they were opposing. 
Vigilant, more ‘active, more pushing than we. | He said he could not have patience with such sel- 
Georgia has the only proper. site for a depot be- || fish inconsistency, Let a meritorious but poor 
tween Norfolk and the Capes of Florida, and yet || old soldier apply for relief, or an honest claim be 
nothing was done in its favortill a Boston company |, brought forward, which does not go to enrich their 
purchased land there, and erected on it houses, | constituents, then we are told by these men that 


which had been framed and fitted and made, 
all ready to put up, in New England; and their 
object now is to geta navy-yard established there, 
that they may improve the value of their lands; 
they are active; on the alert; and they will soon 
have'a fine Yankee town there. Now, this is an 
enterprise which a Geoagin Legislature would 
never once have thought of. It would never have 
entered into their dreams. 
is just this: we are not so active, not so watchful, 
not so enterprising as they are; and that is the rea- 
son they get what we cannot. The moment they 
get hold. of a proper site, they beset and besiege 
the engineers and the ent till, by hook or 
by crook, they get a report in ite favor, If the 
gentleman from Georgia will go to work in the 
same way, I suppose hecan get as large an amount 
of Government appropriations as they can. 


And the honest truth 


|| the Government has no money,and that we must 
|, not make any new appropriations, or a national 
debt must be created; yet these very men, almost 
, inthe same breath, when it suited their purposes, 
would vote for the most extravagant sums to con- 

| tribute to their own local interests or further their 
, political schemes or private ambition. He could 
| seeno bounds to this iniquitous system. He was 
opposed ta.both the bill and amendment, on the 
, grounds that the public service did not require at 
nt the erection of a dry-dock, either at New 

ork or Philadelphia. If a dry-dock was neces- 
sary at those places, it was necessary at every 
navy-yard. Money.ought not to be appropriated 
at any time for nee which were not of a gen- 
eral benefit, or for services rendered to the coun- 
try, especially at a time when it is more than 


probablethe money will have to be raised by taxes, 


had interfered in the first place, and spoilt her so 
that she could not be used. He also named other 

| instances of ships having been built and suffered 
to remain in harbor and rot, because there was no 
use for them, and not for want of a dry-dock to 
repair them in. 

Mr. P. said that our navy had degenerated ever 
since it had fallen under the special care of specu- 
lators and jobbers; our ships were not so good in 
their construction, nor was there that character 

It had ceased to be the 
object of emulation among a large proportion of 
our officers who should excel the other in disci- 
pline, but the great object now was who should 

| get the most money and do the least service. 


& the apology was that those nuisances, the 


| attached to the officers. 
| There were some few honorable exceptions among 
the officers of the Navy, but a reference to the pen- 
| sion list would exhibit a depronanne falling off in 
| that pride of character which stimulated the offi- 
cers of the Masy to deeds of glory, which aston- 
| ished the world during the late war with England. 
| Where, (said Mr. P.) must we look for the cause 
of all this? To the improper legislation of Con- 
gress, It is the fault of the representatives of the 
people, who forget their duty and vote away the 
money of the country with a prodigality which 
indicates not only a want of political reve’. 
but also a want of moral honesty. Mr. P. said he 
could not find fault with the tof the members 
of Congress who were Federalists, ane in voting 
for this bill, and all others of the like kind, acted 
in accordance with their avowed doctrines and 
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“principles. High taxes, a national debt, a large || character of the present one, yet he confessed 
navy, and a standing army, are among the old || himself totally at a loss how to account for the 
and-favorite themes of the Federal party. But | gentleman from South Carolina {Mr. Pickens] 
those professing Democrats who, when at home, || advocating so useless and extravagant an appro- 
wish their constituents to believe that they are | priation, whose constituents were opposed to the 
opposed to Federal doctrines and measures, will | whole system of legalized swindling that had 
find some trouble to reconcile their votes in this | been practiced by Congress for several years past. 
House for measures, the inevitable consequences } He thought the gentleman might see that a con- || the bargain would not be consummated, and the 
of which are to increase the taxes, create a na-  tinuance of that course must eventuate in an in- || rights of Pennsylvania would be forgotten in the 
tional debt in time of peace, build up a navy and |) crease of the tariff, or a national debt, which, like | overweening jealousy of New York, and her fear 
army, and all the necessary appurtenances be- || allother encroachments onthe constitutional rights || of the aggrandizement of Philadelphia. Now, he 
longing to them, with Democratic doctrines and || of the citizen, was odious in the sight of every || would say t6 that honorable gentleman, that New 
their own professions. Mr. P. said he came to | Democrat. | York was proud of Pennsylvania for many things; 
Congress the representative of Democrats who || Mr. P. said he would ask the attention of mem- || she was proud of her on account of her talented 
were the uncompromising advocates of ‘equal || bers to the millions that had been expended in || delegation on this floor; she was proud of her for 
rights,’’ were willing to be taxed when it was || and about New York within the last few years || her noble projects of internal improvement; she 
necessary for the support of Government, the || for the erection of forts, light-houses, navy-yards, || had not been so proud of her on account of 
protection of the country’s rights, or the aveng- | &c. A custom-house is about being built in that || last winter’s proceedings; but for New York, as 
ing of ites wrongs. But his constituents were op- || city which will cost $3,000,000 before it is fin- || a State, to be jealous of Pennsylvania, or for New 
posed to tie extravagant expenditure of the reve- || ished, although the first estimated cost was not || York city to be afraid of the aggrandizement of 
nue in useless and expensive works. ‘They were || much over a fourth part of thatsum. This build- 


| Indians? and the millions more that had gone to 
| consummate the Georgia lottery, and enable the 
| gentleman’s constituents to draw some of the 
highest prizes? His friend over the way [Mr. 
| Biwpre} was afraid that, after the bargain was 
_made by which New York was to get her dry. 
| dock, when it came to giving Philadelphia hers, 


opposed to raising money by taxing unnecessarily || 


the many for the use of the few. In fact, their 
maxim was the old Democratic creed of equal and 
exact justice to every part of the nation; and they 
did not wish to take their neighbors’ property 
illegally, nor invade his rights; nor were they 
willing to have their property illegally taken, nor 
their constitutional rights invaded. 

Mr. P. said that he had endeavored, during the 
two last sessions of Congress, to adhere to and 
support the true Democratic principles. That, on 
n late occasion, his conduct had been canvassed 
before his constituents, and he felt proud of their 
verdict of approval of his political course. He had 
uniformly voted against all appropriations of the 
nature of those contained in the bill now before the 
committee. He should willingly vote for money 
to keep up as many vessels of war as the service 
of the country required, and for navy-yards and 


dry-docks enough for all the purposes of keeping || 


our present navy in good repair. 
Mr. P. said he was not a little amused to wit- 


ness with what avidity and zeal members from a || 


particular section, whose constituents were to re- 
ceive the benefit of those appropriations, pressed 
the passage of bills to raise money for their own 
particular districts. They forget all their profes- 
sions of Democracy, and their principles, when- 
ever money was held up to their view, and they 
sprung at it like a mackerel ata red rag. Gentle- 
men might clamor and jaugh at his language, but 
he would tell them that he spoke the language of 
sincerity and truth, as he had been taught to do 
from his cradle. He had always been taught to 
advocate his principles fearlessly, in all places, 
and on all occasions, and he would do so now in 


spite of the clamor of any man, or set of men. || 


e was the representative of freemen, and, as 
such, would express, in his own language, and in 
his own way, the opinions of those who had 
elected him, caring not who approved or disa 


proved of what he said. He was accountable || 


only to God and his constituents. 

As for the proposed dry-dock at Pensacola, 
(Mr. P. said,) there appeared to be some plausi- 
bility in it from the geographical situation of that 
city. He had not seen any recommendation of it 
by the Department; but in the present state of the 
finances, he could not vote for any increase of 
expenditure that could possibly be avoided. He 
paid that he felt much pleased with the disclosure 
made by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 


Wise,] as to the manner in which most of those || 


projects were gotten up. The gentleman had let 
the cat out of the bag, and the friends of the bill | 
did not attempt to contradict it. The plan was, | 
when a few designing men wished for a public | 
work for their own interest, they would come on 
to Washington, and commence operations by 
teazing and importuning, night and day, officers 
of the engineer department and members of Con- 
gress for the furtherance of their views. They 
would intrigue at noonday and at night, when 
they ought to be in their beds, to gain their ends, 
end it was generally found that, by “ hook or by 
crook,”’ they succeeded. This was the way the 
public money got filched from the people. 

Mr. P. said, that although he could easily ac- 
count for some members of Congress from the 
northern and middle States voting for bills of the 


ing, he was told, will look more fit for the palace 
| of an eastern Satrap than for store-houses of a 
plain Republican Government. 
| As to the statement made of the probable cost 
| of the proposed dry-dock, Mr. P. said it was all 
| fallacious; for, from his experience of estimates 
_made for the erection of public works by engi- 
| neers, there was no dependence to be placed on 
| them, and all safe calculators would add fourfold 
| to the estimated cost of the work as being much 
| nearer the truth than the estimate made by the 
engineers. He said he would repeat that he op- 
| posed the passage of the bill because there was 
| no necessity for the work, in his opinion, at any 
time, but especially at a time when he was told 
the Treasury was empty. He hoped every con- 
sistent Democrat would be found recording his 
name against not only this bill, but all of a like 
kind, during this session. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved to amend the amend- 
| ment by adding an appropriation of $100,000 for 
| a navy-yard at Pensacola. 

Mr. ELMORE obtained the floor, but, on so- 
licitation, yielded it to 

Mr. HOFFMAN, who observed that a remark 
he had accidentally let fall when last up had ex- 
cited the rebuke of some of the puritans of the 
| House, who looked with maidenly abhorrence on 
| everything like bargains and log-rolling in this 
| House. He would remind his friends from Penn- 
| sylvania and Georgia [Mr. Brppie and Mr. Daw- 
| son] that the companionship of which they com- 
| plained had been no secret collusion, but a union 
| in views proclaimed openly on that floor. Nor did 
he see how any principle was violated when a 
man who was a friend to two measures advised 
the friends of the latter one proposed that they 
‘had better take one at a time, lest they should 
‘lose both. If he had been opposed to the second 

measure, and, for the sake of carrying the first, 
| had promised to compromit his views of propri- 





| ety and vote for the second when it should come 
up, then there might be some room for the charge 
| of bargaining and of sacrificing principle. He 
| had professed himself eee to a dry-dock at 
| Philadelphia. He was friendly to it; and he did 
| not see how he had been guilty of any the least 


| violation of the dignity of legislation, or of the 


purity of the House, by pledging himself to vote 
for it in a separate bill hereafter. But he had of- 
fended the honorable gentleman, his friend from 
Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] because that gentleman 
had not been successful in obtaining his favorite 
| object for the benefit of the South. A part of the 
reasons, if it were so, might perhaps have been 
stated with some truth by the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Wise.] But was the fact really 
so? Had the South been thus neglected in favor 
of the North? He remembered a certain chart 
referred to ona former occasion by the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams] in 
which he had undertaken to pursue the course of 
the — money, which was said to flow, like 
the Gulf stream, always towards the Northern 
and Eastern States, and, following it, he had 
found that in Georgia he was further North than 
when he had set out from Massachusetts; and 
when he got to New Orleans, he had found himself 
at the North Pole. Whence had the millions 
flowed that were spent in driving out the southern 


; 


| felt herself too big to be jealous of anybody. He 
| acknowledged that Philadelphia was one of the 
| brightest jewels in the fair crown of this Confed- 
eracy; he admired the beauty and cleanliness of 
her streets; her abundance of fresh and whole. 
some water; and owned that New York could 
boast of nothing equal to her Fairmount. But 
New York never could be jealous of her. Phila- 
delphia should have his aid, and he doubted not 
‘the aid of every New Yorker, when her project 
for a dry-dock came up as a distinct measure 
here. New York iowbe and respected her as a 
younger sister, and, he would add, a weaker sis- 
| ter; for, in point of natural advantages of situa- 
tion, she was so. 
Mr. H. concluded by saying that he had no 
| personal interest in the present bill whatever; and 


Philadelphia, he could only say that New York 


| his sole reason for opposing the amendment, was 
that it might lead to the defeat of both objects de- 
| sired. 

Mr. ELMORE said, that until within a few 
minutes past, he had not intended to say a word 
on this question. 1 seldom trouble this body with 
any remarks—-on mere party questions, | might 
say never—believing its time would, generally, be 
far better employed in the business of the country. 
I rise now, sir, because in want of information on 
a measure of great importance, which I conceive 

| that the part of the country which | in part repre- 
sent, is much interested in. 1 have looked in vain 





for the information which was necessary to direct 
me in the discharge of my duty on this question. 
I find no report of the committee, nor of competent 
gineers, showing either that the dry-dock asked 
for is necessary, or what is the scale orplan of ils 
| construction, or what it will cost, or if it is neces- 
sary, whether there is not a location for it which 
will be more useful and proper. It was more with 
a view to inquire of the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs for information on these heads, 
than with any view of entering into the discussion. 
| that I have taken the floor. 119 
| The first question presented, sir, to my mind by 
this bill was, is another dry-dock necessary to the 
| navy? And if it be necessary, then the next ques- 
| tiong are, what would be its location? What 
| will itcost?) Whereare the surveys and estimates? 
| And when were they made? There are already 
two dry-docks, one at Charlestown, in Massachu- 
setts, and one at Gosport, in Virginia. They cost, 
it is said, nearly $1,000,000 a piece. Is another 
necessary? Most especially is it our duty to make 
that inquiry now, and before we go into this work, 
| because our Treasury is well nigh beggared, and no 
works not absolutely necessary should be begun. 
There is no report of this committee accompanying 
the bill showing the necessity for this dock, no sur- 
veys, no estimates of cost, no plan of the works. 
Are we to go blindfold into this business? The bill 
asks for $100,000; but who does not know that 
this is but a drop in the bucket? Two million dol- 
lars will more probably be expended before the 
work is completed; if the amendment for the 
one at Philadelphia prevails, a like sum may be 
added for that. 

If there be another dry-dock necessary for the 
security or efficiency of the navy and the honor 
and welfare of the y which is intimately 
blended with it, | am ready and willing to go all 
lengths for it, even to the taxing my constituents 
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to the division of their last dollar. But it is pre- || Southwest. Every dictate of common prudence | sary, indispensable expenditures constantly in- 
cisely because I cannot see either its necessity or || and common justice requires thatthe rich products | creasing? And does not your revenue decrease 
what it is to cost, or that it is proposed to give it || poured out of the bosom of these immense coun- | periodically, every two years, by the reduction in 
the most proper location, that I have risen to ask || tries upon that gulf should have full and adequate | your tariff, fixed by law? How, sir, when your 
for information from the chairman of the com- || pecs from your Navy. It is the scene of | expenses rise above, and your revenue sinks be- 
mittee, and | now hope the chairman will put me || frequent piracy and shipwrecks innumerable. At | low, the point of equality, will you have the means 
right before I meal further in my remarks. \} this moment, sir, you have the highest admoni- | to continue useless and wasteful appropriations ? 
Mr. INGHAM (chairman of the Committee || tions of this, when France, by her fleets, is carry- | Sir, I beg leave to say one word of warning to 
on Naval Affairs) stated that there were reports \ ing on war with our neighbors in these very | gentlemen before they plunge their hands into the 
showing the necessity of another dry-dock, and || waters, winning strongholds, and making con- | public purse so freely, to seize on the treasures of 
yead from the last report of the Secretary of the || quests upon our borders; while England, who | the people, and scatter them abroad on unneces- 
Navy in favor of one at New York. That the | never sleeps when the interests of the people are | sary undertakings. If they expect to find the 
one at Charlestown, that at Gosport, and the one | at stake, we are informed, has a strong fleet either | means of eupplying waste and extravagance in 
at Brooklyn, were all projected on the same plan, |, there or on its way to the scene of operations. || the increase of the tariff, which is their only re- 
and estimates made for them, by an engineer of || Has the House calculated the immense interests | source, they will be mistaken. The South hes 
high reputation, (Mr. Baldwin,) in 1825. That | we have at stake there? And can any statesman | submitted its last; wrdnged and oppressed as it 
he estimated they would cost each $300,000, but || who does estimate them properly, hesitate in sup- | has been, it never will be again. Deeply has its 
the one at Charlestown cost $677,089, and that || porting the establishment not only of an extensive || dearest interests been wounded; and resolutely 
at Gosport $977,356, the average being about || navy-yard and depot there, but of adry-dock also, | and determinedly will it oppose an unyielding 
,000, and he supposed the one at Brooklyn || if another is to be added to those wealready have? | resistance to every attempt for the renewal or en- 
would cost about that sum. The committee had || In what, sir, are the local claims of Pensacola | forcement of that system of unequal, unjust, and 
no other estimates. | behind those of Brooklyn? Why crowd all the | oppressive taxation, under which it was, for so 
Mr. ELMORE resumed. I have not had my || naval conveniences in one section, and in such long a time, plundered for the benefit of other 


doubts removed, Mr. Chairman, by the honorable | 
gentleman’s statements. The er of this | 
additional dry-dock is not unquestionable—hey 
are required only for repairs of a certain character. | 
We never had one before those at Charlestown 
and Gosport were built, which has been but a very 
few years past. When, in 1624, Congress first 
entertained the scheme for making dry-docks, a 
call was made on the Commissioners of the Navy 
for information on the subject; that able, faithful, 
and gallant veteran, Commodore Rodgers, as their 
organ, replied, that during peace ‘*a single dry- 
‘dock might be made to answer the wants of our 
‘present force; but under other circumstances, 
‘when the disposition of our vessels may be con- 
‘trolled by a variety of events, it will be found 
‘essentially necessary to have at least two of our 
‘yards provided with this accommodation—one 
‘upon the waters of the Chesapeake, and another 
‘upon the eastern coast.’’—[1st Sess. 19th Cong., 
Ex. Doc. No. 143.] Now, sir, those two here 
recommended have been constructed, and located, 
in my judgment, wisely—one at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Union, and one near the center of 
the Atlantic coast; and I now, sir, insist, that if 
a third be built, it should be beyond the dangerous 
capes of Florida, giving to each extremity, as well 
as the center of the coast, this necessary appendage 
to the navy. But, sir, has the chairman of the 
Naval Committee shown the necessity to exist for 
a third dry-dock, especially now? Has he shown 
the plans and estimates for its construction? what 
itis to cost? He tells us, sir, that the plan is the 
same as that at Gosport and that at Charlestown, 
and that the estimates for this at Brooklyn were | 
made by the same engineer, at the same time, and 
that each of the three was to cost only $300,000, 
while the two which have been constructed cost 
an average of $820,000, nearly three times the 
estimate. And, sir, I am satisfied that before | 
this work is finished, on the scale which will be 
insisted on by those who urge it, as required by 
the great commercial emporium it is intended to 
benefit, it will have cost nearer $2,000,000 than 
$1,000,000. 

Sir, | must say with my friend from Georgia, 
(Mr. Dawsow,] if another is necessary, that every 
principle of equity and sound policy dictates that 
it should be placed towards the other extremity 
of the Union. From Norfolk to Texas—more 
than two thirds of yourcoast—where is there any | 
adequate means of building, repairing, or fitting 
out your ships? Why is it that all this section of 
country at the South, which contributes so much 
to yourcommerce and revenue, is to be overlooked 
and neglected? From it, sir, comes five sixths of 
all the domestic exports of your whole country, 
which are the main source and support of that 
stupendous commerce which you carry on with 
all the world, enriching every section, and filling 
the public coffers with its revenues; and yet, sir, 
you never think of establishing navy-yards along 
this coast, nor a dry-dock at any part of it. 

Sir, | am glad that my friend and colleague has 
offered his amendment for Pensacola. It is the 
great harbor of the Gulf of Mexico, through which 
passes the immense commerce of the West and 

















contiguity? There is no dry-dock within a thou- | sections. 

sand miles of it, and there are two within one fourth Mr. C. SHEPARD, of North Carolina, said he 

of that from Brooklyn. Whyshould your ships, had not expected to be dragged into this debate; but 

injured and disabled as they frequently must be, | the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 

and requiring the repairs to be had in dry-docks, | Wise] called for some notice on his part. That 

be forced to double the dangerous capes of Florida, , gentleman had said that it was owing to a want 

and make a voyage to Gosport or Charleston for | of industry and attention in a gentleman from 

repairs—a voyage often dangerous in peace, and | North Carolina, representing the Newburn dis- 

often impossible in war? The depth of itsharbor, | trict, that had prevented the establishment of a 

which is one of the most capaciousand safe in the | navy-yard at the South, After this, he should be 
United States, is abundantly great for any ship. | justified in troubling the House with some ex- 

Its bar at low tides affords twenty-two feet water, | planation. Fifteen months ago he had offered a 
which can easily be increased to thirty or forty if | resolution for an inquiry into the fitness of Beau - 
required. The tides rise but little; the water is | fort for a naval station. Finding, on his return to 
quiescent; no rivers of any size empty into it; and | Congress, that nothing had been done, he ad- 
there is no danger to be apprehended that the | dressed a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
channel, which can be easily opened toany depth, | inquiring into the reason, and had been informed 

will again fill up. The surveys made more than | that the officer charged with the examination had 
a hundred years ago by the French, those after- | been taken off to be united to the exploring ex- 
wards by the English, and still later by our own | pedition. He had inquired at the last session of the 
officers, show, sir, that the depth of waterremains | present Secretary whether such a survey would 
the same, wholly unchanged. It hasa temperate | not be mude during the summer, and he had been 
and healthy climate, and abundance of pure water; | assured it should be done. Since then he had 
and the live oak and other naval stores are the || written another letter, informing him of the fact, 
natural and abundant productsof the surrounding || and inquiring into the reason. He said this: that 
country. By a safe inland navigation, which a | his constituents might be able to judge whether he 
trifling expense will make complete, as well as by | had neglected his duty, Whatever the gentleman 
its railroads now in progress, communications will | from Virginia might think, Mr. S. was not re- 
be opened to all parts of that boundless country | sponsible for the failure. 

watered by the Mississippi, from whence can be | Mr, WISE. The gentleman has gone off just 
| poured down to it everything needed for subsist- | as if I had made a personal attack upon him. | 
ence or defense. I repeat, sir, that if another dry- | stated, and stated truly, that the Naval Committee 
dock is required, it is for this neglected portion of | had been waiting for a report, at the request of the 





would be useful in peace, and in war indispensa- || Charleston, and Brunswick; that, in my opinion, 

ble; and here, sir, I will vote for it most cheerfully. | some injustice had been done to Charleston by the 

You have wrung millions on millions from the | delay. 

South by your unequal and unjust taxation, and |; Mr. SHEPARD resumed. The gentleman had 

it is time, high time, she should begin to know || said that the reason why more was not done for 

this Government by its blessings rather than its | the southern States was, that their Representatives 
oppressions, ° | were notso active and diligent, and, in plain words, 
1 have, Mr. Chairman, a word to say upon the || not so cunning at getting appropriations, as those 
cost which it is proposed by this bill and the | from some other sections of the country. 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. WISE. The remark was general. I take 
{Mr. Paynrer} to incur. The bili proposes | a full share of it to myself. | am sorry | have not 
$100,000 for the dry-dock at Brooklyn; the amend- a little more of that cunning myself, 

‘ment $100,000 more for Philadelphia. But, sir,|| Mr. SHEPARD, As to the bill, the true ques- 
this is but the beginning; that at Brooklyn will | tion is this: whether an additional dry-dock is 
not cost short of $1,000,000, and will probably go | necessary for the service, and whether New York 
considerably teyond it. We have estimates for | isthe proper location for it. We had now one 
that at Philadelphia, from the Department. They | in New England, and one in Virginia; and where 
are as follows: |; ought the other to be? The documents read de- 

For a water-lock.....++e++s++ $824,071 00 || clared that at least one more dock was required; 
For dry-dock......+s+«+++e 635,980 00 | if so, it ought to be in some section of the Unipn 
And if constructed on best plan | where a large and valuable commerce stood in 
Odds 6:6 vk buds cores devmnvine ® 150,000 00 it need of protection. Was New York the proper 
place? He thought not. The gentleman from 
|| New York [Mr. Horrman] had referred to the 
—————__§s gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams} as 

Three millions will, 1 am satisfied, be nearer the | oi formerly shown that more money had been 
mark. Now, sir, is this committee prepared to || appropriated for the South than for the Norsh; 
pledge itself and the country to these works, un- |, that when he got to Georgia he found himself fur- 
necessary as they are in this section of the Union, | ther north than in Massachusetts; and when he 
where two already exist, in the present condition ,, came to Louisiana, he found himeelf et the porth 
of your Treasury? Are you not now-struggling || pole. Mr. S. well remembered the speech of the 
wish igfnice difficulty to keep up the.ordinary ex- | onorable gentleman; it was. not in relation to 
penses of this Government? Are not your neces- | 





$1,610,051 00 


appropriations, but to the money left on depgsit 
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the country. Here, sir, it is needed; here it | gentleman, before they decided between Beaufort, 
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with the State banks. It was in reference to this 


that the gentleman endeavored to show that the |! 
South was more favored than the North. He. 


would leave it to the committee to say whether 
this was logic or sophistry. If any one wanted 
to know which got the most of the public money, 
let them look atthe annual appropriation bills, and 


he would soon fiod that for every thousand dollars | 


appropriated for oljjects at the South, one hundred 
thousand was appropriated for those at the North. 
He did not complain of this when it was really 
necessary; but could no more equal plan be pur- 
sued? As to the money given for the Florida 
war, he asked, was the money appropriated for 
the support of that war expended in Florida? No. 
Where were the supplies obtained? where were 
the contracts made? In Florida? No; the ap- 
propriations went somewhere else. North Car- 
olina pot nothing. But could it indeed be neces- 
eary thot we should have a dry-dock at New 
York, an another at Philadelphia too? while we 
had a third so near as Norfolk? while there was 
none all the way from Norfolk to New Orleans? 


that was, that whenever an appropriation was 
asked for a particular region, all the Representa- 
tives from that quarter went for itin solid column, 
while at the same time they professed to care 
nothing about getting the publie money; but this 
unity of action said more than many speeches. 
if we must have another dry-dock, let it be placed 
at some point near the mouth of the Mississippi, 
They of the South might, perhaps, not be so sed- 
ulous and importunate as northern gentlemen; but 
was that a good reason why the South should not 
get her full share? Because they were unwilling 
to come cringing and crawling and playing the 
sycophant. He thought it was a reason the 
other way; the Government ought rather to be 
magnanimous, and give more to those who ask 
less. The gentleman made another remark he 
would notice: he had said that the North, by 
being more industrious and persevering, would go 
on to take everything from their southern neigh- 
bors; they came and speculated on our lands under 
our very eyes, and were building up Yankee 
towns on southern soil. Ifthe gentleman wished 
to lecture the South for its good by such remarks 
as these, the.proper place to do it was at the 
South, not here; this was not a fitting place for 
southern men to tell the faults of their own parent. 

But all this was out of thetrack. The question 
was whether the dock was needed, and whether 
New York was the proper place were both the 
proposed docks necessary? He thought neither 
was needed, but if any was built it ought to be at 
the South. 

Mr. PICKENS said that as, when up before, 
he sustained this appropriation in the original bill 
of $100,000 for a dry-dock at New York, he now 
felt, from the range of discussion, disposed to 
make a few more remarks in addition to what he 
had already said. He would first notice what had 


fallen from the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | 


(Mr. Peraixen.} That gentleman had given usa 


very good lecture on economy and Democratic | 
principles, and had thought proper to extend a || 


portion of it to him, (Mr. P.) He was surprised 
to find gentlemen from the South, who had here- 
tofore been good economists, ranged in support 
of this appropriation! All this was good doc- 
trine, and (Mr. P.) only regretted that the gentle- 
man’s practice had not entirely corresponded with 
his precept. He (Mr. P.) had taken that gentle- 
man last session as his file leader on economy. 
The gentleman had even set his cue to the tune of 
economy, that we might follow in his wake; but, 
sir, when we came to voting appropriations for 
the Cumberland road, what was my astonishment 
when I found my file leader wheeling to the right 
about, and voting ay! And is this the gentle- 
man to rise here now, and read mea lecture on 
economy, because [ choose to support an appro- 
priation of $100,000 fora branch of your naval 
service, while he supported an appropriation of 
near a million for the Cumberland road? 

I will not condescend to institute a comparison 
between the two objects. Sir, I glory in support- 
ing liberal appropriations for everything connected 
with your navy. It is the only safe and efficient 
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|| arm of national defense in a free republic; and 
some of the very gentlemen who will now vote 
against this appropriation, you will find, at the 
| close of the session, voting what they have there- 
| by saved, and millions more, to dig out harbors 
apon your inland seas, where God and nature 
never intended that any should be. Many gen- 
tlemen who will now vote down such appropria- 
tions as the present, will combine hereafter ina 
| echeme of legislation under appropriations for 
| your Cumberland road, your light-house and har- 
bor bills, and your other thousand miserable local 
| appropriations, by which private speculators have 
been enabled to swindle the country out of mil- 
lions, and yet all this is sound economy! 

The true and only questions before the com- 
mittee are, is a dry-dock needed at New York, 
and is this appropriation fit and proper? Upon 

| these points there is a concurrence of sentiment 
in those who have considered the matter. Where 


can such an establishment with more propriety || 
be located than in New York, the center of com- | 
| merce and navigation, and, notwithstanding all || 
There was one thing he had seen here long, and |! 


her sins, in a commercial point of view, the pride 
/ of the Republic? We now lose more, for want 


| of a dry-dock at that point, in two years, by the || 


| decay and injury of our vessels of war, than would 
| be required to construct the dock. From the ex- 
| treme northern point on the coast of Maine to 
Cape Cod, from Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras, and 
from Cape Hatteras to Cape Florida, and from 
thence to the Sabine, by examination of the map 
' you will find between each of these prominent 
| points great bays or indentures in the coast of the 
| United States; and there ought to be in the center 
| of each navy-yards on the most liberal and sub- 
| stantial basis—one at Boston, one at New York, 
i one at Charleston, and one at Pensacola. With 
| more than two thousand miles of sea-coast, and a 
| comparatively sparse population, it is vain and 
| idle to think of any other efficient system of for- 
| tification or national defense a by a navy. 
| In the next great conflict, your land fortifications, 
| which have been copied from the French system, 
| will be as impotent and useless (except at isolated 
|| points) as are the castles in ruins that now frown 
over Europe, transmitting to us nothing but the 
emer peeenye of the barbarian nobility who once 
|| inhabited them. No, sir; if war does come, (which 
‘| may God in his mercy avert,) it will be upon 
| water; the fate of empire will there be decided. 
| Your armies upon land will be of little or no 
' service. Under the great changes in modern 
|| times, the true system of defense and power is to 
| take advantage of all the inventions and improve- 
| ments (particularly in steam) of the day, and give 


|| such efficiency to your navy as will enable us to | 


|| meet any contingency that may arise. I confess 
| that am proud of being the supporter of that 
|| glorious and noble arm of our national defense. 
‘| It has borne our stars and our stripes in honor to 
‘| the most distant seas of the habitable globe; and 
| the votaries of freedom in every land have been 


| as it has swept along the remotest coasts of this 
earth. 

But, sir, it has been said that appropriations on 
|| this subject have heretofore been sectional; that, 
| while we have not received our share, others have 
| received more than their share. Sir, to a certain 
|| extent this has been true; but I contend that ex- 
| penditures on this branch, more than everything 
| else connected with Government, have shed a 
| common benefit and a common blessing upon our 
| united country. What can protect the immense 
| productions of the South, floating over every sea 
| to foreign lands, as they do, but a vigilant and 
| efficient navy ? If the ships are made at the North, 

and if they are manned by. northern men, (but 
we have our full proportion of officers,) yet if they 
protect and defend our rich productions from the 
plunderand oppression of foreign Powers, we have 
a deep stake in re them. It is the only 
branch of public de i expenditure in 
which we have a peculiar deep interest. And 
allow me to say, that this is no time for a 

sentative from an errr a2 Gulf ae hesitate 
in voting appropriations that ma proper to put 
our navy in apanking order. » Look at the move- 
ments of the French in the Guif and on the coast 
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cheered by the broad folds of our national banner, | 
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of Mexico. Without pretending to censure them 

or at present to question their rights, yet [ wij 
|| Say that their position upon a defenseless coas: 
| and amongst rich and defenseless islands, is temp. 
ing to their power; and if they withstand it the 
| have less ambition than the world attributes tp 
|them. Sir, what | mean to insinuate is, that jn 
'| the progress of events such a point may be oecy. 
'| pied, and such a position assumed, that the inde. 
| pendence of our commerce from the Mississippi 
'| valley and through the Gulf may be rendere 
‘| doubtfal in the future. And if such should be the 
‘| ease, I do not hesitate to say it might raise the 
} question of peace or war. 
| The independence of ten of the richest States of 
|| this Union rests upon the freedom of the Gulf com. 
'| merce being placed beyond the possible reach of any 
|| foreign Power. 1s this the time for us to stint ap. 
| propriations for anything connected with your 
‘| navy? Sir, | abhor that cruel economy, which, to 
save a few thousand dollars now, would sacrifice 
the blood of freemen hereafter. 

Iam in favor of the appropriation for Pensa. 
‘| cola, too, because I believe efficient protection and 
|| support to our navy on that extensive coast, its 
remote position, and the sparse population bor. 
|| dering upon the Gulf of Mexico, all demand 
| from this Government its guardian care and mili- 
|| tary protection. I believe, also, that all the States 
| in the valley of the Mississippi and the Ohio are 
} deeply interested in sustaining the power and effi- 





| ciency of our navy in the Gulf, particularly at this 
|| juncture of affairs -in that quarter. 1 go for appro- 
| priations of this kind, not because they may be 
|| of local benefit to this section or that section, but 
| because of their common benefit to my common 
|| country. True, our finances may be low, and let 
‘| us go for an enlightened retrenchment and econ- 
‘|omy. Yes, sir, strike at your light-houses and 
‘| harbor bills—your Cumberland road bill—your 
|| new fortification bills—and all such like loose and 
|| unnecessary appropriations. But, inGod’s name, 
'| do not strike at the navy, the pride and the orna- 

ment of the country; and particularly at this 
| period of the world, when every other maritime 
| Power seems to be concentrating their national 
energies upon that arm of defense. 

Mark the progress of these things, and I pre- 
|| dict, when you refuse such appropriations as this, 
|| that in the last three days of this very session, 
! the 16th joint rule of this House will be suspended, 
| in order to let in bills embracing all kinds of ap- 
| propriations, which singly and alone, upon their 

own independent merits, could never receive the 
sanction of the majority of this House, upon fall 
or fair discussion. 

I will here say that [ cannot agree to the propo- 
sition, or, asit has been called, a bargain, pro 
by the gentleman from New York, {Mr. Horr- 
MAN,] in relation to the Philadelphia dock. It is 
due to candor to say that I am opposed to that 
amendment. I donot think itat all needed, if the 
one at New York is established. The sentiments 
[ have now avowed are the same I have uttered 
here before, four years since. I am opposed, 
generally, to appropriations upon land, or for land 
service, but in favor of strengthening our national 
defense upon water. 

Mr. PETRIKIN rose amidst cries of ‘* Ques- 
tion !’? ** Question!”? The gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Pickens] said he had voted for the 
Cumberland road. it was true that he had; and 
he believed, at the time, it was right, and that he 
was voting for the general . He had doneit 
partly on grounds of expediency, because the Gov- 
ernment was under a pledges but he found he a 
been deceived. He had been in the wrong; he ha 

| found this out in a very ae after his vote 
had been given; but if God his constituents 
would forgive him for this once, he never would 
vote another dollar in the same way as long as he 


lived. 

Mr. STANLY. I do not rise, Mr. Chairman, 
to enter into this discussion. Al h I feel 
some interest that the amendment offered should 
meet with Sevepante, ceaieapeatnes I a — 
for my colleague, ) is more immediately inter: 
ested in the establishment of a ee the 

n Virginie 


alluded to by the ] ? 
Mr. Wiss.} Ifit be in order, during this 
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debate, and if there is the slightest ground for hope 





Mr. THOMPSON said ial ake could be no 8 Ronerren: arerae preeny ren = a 
iti cceed j f the tu we live in, and |; ‘ leghany to the Gulf, is interested in the establish- 
bee Prby @ ee a : Asner eee. } ead af deine beaten, in this bide, than the ‘ment of a naval station at Pensacola. _ With 
onont _ : B ; fort North Caroline | extreme anxiety of gentlemen to rush this bill i ‘ whatever nation we may be at war, the principal 
eek  ciimivis to call attention to the || through the House afier an hour’s discussion,and || ‘theater will be the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
sd Seats [Mr. C. Suerarp,| ‘| with an almost total ignorance of every important || ‘ object of attack the commerce of the Missis- 
i i wl j a: d ke a beginning || ‘ sippi.”’ , os 
eee enonsten ‘in vest rea Teng A | Sean arena tiation Chick oid coca e ates | The board of engineers, with the undivided 
He said, sir, among vd “t the North all parties || to complete the work, without estimates of any || authority of that body, say, ‘situated as Pensa- 
OT ae on solid = Now = the | sort, without any reasons showing its necessity, || ‘cola is, with respect to the country on either 
se og aa the wort who belon to j or if necessary at all, that the points proposed || ‘ hand, the immense regions behind it, its rare 
etnies ee the Whi 8 with all'the | are the most advantageous. Why this “indecent || ‘ properties as a harbor become of inappreciable 
me eee! oe I h le charge will || haste’’ to expend millions, and, what makes it || ‘value. First. It is accessible to the largest clase 
rr ps cp f that oma now || worse, with a bankrupt Treasury? He had not | ‘of sloops and frigates. Second. Its bar is near 
ee “ew || offered his amendment for the paltry purpose of,| ‘thecoast. Third It is perfectly land locked. 
CEE Cnn that I heard other re- || defeating the measure. He disdained to resort to || ‘Fourth. It has excellent facilities for building, 
rere ane. CaN which ee be al- || such tiieks But he believed, nay, he did not hesi- | * repairing, and launching, and for scene rag 9 
eer i ; | l beyond ghe possi- || ‘ yards. Fifth. Abundance of good water. Sixth. 
are : Fe oe an Gate They seaed | seicel echasediele that nainsaeeeret ap ra 6 it is perfectly defensible. ai Commodore Dallas 
enh tied \ dadry-dock at Pensacola more than at || says: ‘* The bar is twenty-three feet at low water, 
strangely in my ears, coming from my colleague, |, demanded a dry os Trae) i WY taped atic bo rosteiogs dew'the lances 
| hiladelphia both put together. || ‘ and only twenty-s q ; 
who has heretofore, | thought, entertained more || New York and Phi |< am Le oe bp teh geen. 
i i 1 - | f use of adry-dock ? Not for || ‘ ships. rere will be no y { g 
liberal views. I disapprove of this eternal thun- || What, sir, is the chief \ 5 Me eit Mar Ch the ckeee naa 
i i i i - || but for repairing vessels. We have now || ‘to any required extent. ep 
dering, on this floor, from certain southern mem- | building, g tie || Sof fi in éein be thdile Urkebenble:™ Coen. 
i {| -dock at Norfolk and one at Boston, and itis || ‘ of feet nothing ca Pp 
eee teal nticeanlinkiide oF ie coceie. || pone I t New York, to which || modore Ridgely uses almost the very same lan- 
miserable local appropriations’”’ of one section. proposed to have another at New York, | he Fe eeaad the leaden die? Retake 
i i hat earthly use can there || guage, to which is added the4estimony gers, 
We have other causes which, if not removed, || he did not object. But what | gua a be ae eats. homes 
inevi I hiladelphia, when there is one || Bainbridge, Warrington, Kearney, . 
must inevitably tend to array one portion of the 1 be for another at P »v | a are Preah acl Batis 
i hat place within one hundred | sey, Ballard, Clarkson, Slide y 
Confederacy against the other. \It may be, and || on either side of t r 7. ad |l‘ofkiser ano hin given gloty to our Magi: wallet 
amit ateste thety eiceua shah eo ana thet | poy pF pga Pag taht. fete the Goan | one of a very different sort, the illustrious aoe . 
raclpps ‘Slick | k the Sabine, a single point at |, Charlestonharbor. Every officer of both the lan 
they understand better than we what Sam Slick || of the Chesapeake to , a Bi Pp Heart a ae buen cee eee 
iphering; i - -boat can be repaired? As to || and the naval service, ption, 
calls ‘‘ciphering;”’ but, sir, let us do them jus which even a long Lo | 7 Wile Gade a Ont, 
i i j iati hips, the gentleman from Pennsylvania |, curs in its impor on, 
pe april a evo ome ii 1 fade enema t the | t shi erfect practicability of making itone. Why will 
oa ve at magthereiion tor H Ue bait in Ansecen Be teoatyitenie, eras built H pedtlemen then continue to say, give us ae, 
ae peiitaen hace i \ i i f of the ship-building’|| tion and we will vote the appropriation } at 
the southern country, because it was the south- at Philadelphia, as a proo Pp ree aa thar enki? VOnar cane ound a Gea 
wn ety ae here bee tunes in build 2 Or teadsiihehten: Fe eee thes To his | airéady have? Whatelse can be furnished? Do 
se ae om way Cour ine "papeaving | maida (Mr. T. said) it proved precisely the reverse | gentlemen, not relying Bpos the oe . a 
Deane atin int i latter | iti if such a ship as the || able men, skilled in this department, desire the data 
streams, which nature never intended to be navi- || of the latter proposition. | oe tl nefapeip tere bree tpg ahi 
i i | Pennsylvania was built without a dry-dock, it || upon judg i I 
wee lara’ lace rien of talk clas’ bane th st conclusive proof that one was | into the reports of the late Secretary Southard, 
ee ress eater buy whe ee Teoaee Il 'net kbesniary for th Io ment of the ship- || and of the various naval officers who have been 
been spent at the North; but why was it spent || not necessary oe Se yt De || < ionamin alaraiae teen 
delphia. A dry-dock is || on that station, an ey y 
there? Why have we of the South had so little building talents of Phila Mine, iat oastig, sehen || HR Abd a bor Cow Baqnpuhrbe fees date ‘arth 
ay bi pl gine teiictim hee basa m, ie asd toch etki ahaaliral miles of hiladel- '| water, and, what aay or ate a a ae 
policy of tau omi ”” |) phi other is not needed for repairing them. || that has not changed half an inch in one hundre 
Prec fal thecoadltas ox tely'to tWeaee 8. But ’ t P la the case is different, for the | and twenty years. By a survey made by the 
Bey eed ely atrivoglecinbie: Wak vo rate Hr dipheast injary oo hi the southern Atlantic || French Government in 1720, the depth is precisely 
for, to demand, any appropriations, but to refuse || slightest injury to a ship on Af Sapencied pore rand Lar mp erty eh bled orp Ae 8 ane 
sista eg tan ledenins Wie bie Sot ‘hig lacs San Norfolk. “Tide ia time of See but, in the || years ago has been recently found not in the slight- 
pent ‘clone. sie bute Gite Lenser ba ns event of war, what would beourcondition? Why, || est degree imbedded. The bar is poss eee 
caancnat pig ; i i | si int which must inevitably || for all vessels except of the very largest size, an 
Simin to alto Pine Genieal Goverieent vo teak acti alot of tins War; suid whiere our ships at || may be, with perfect eye ee toany required 
eivenenta Within (lel i i i to repair them in || depth—to sixty feet, if ne ; 
Se Sul od i arash Nou! eats sha ie | Atised hundred piles. Naval stations for repair- || The valley of the Mississippi, too, furnishes 
Br, edt bstne of oat owh ai me ing vessels should be located where they are most | every single article that is need in ship-building, 
Pir Chaleate Tom cs ithe a re thank like to be required. Where, for example, are iron, copper, lead, zinc, hemp, live-oak, or 
rc gph Next to learbing the Lord’s the dry-docks of France? Not at Bordeaux, the ! thing necessary in eae 1 mig : 
Prayer end thea i is, but at Brest, Toulon, || add, everything (in the remarkable anguage 0 
Sy ttn tas chackeler peotect te toperoeee, Se Chebcarg: “Wits ae thane of England? Talleyrand to Bonaparte, when remonsirating 
snl defend the hones of Meck Carolina Toul Ni t Liver al or London, but at Portsmouth |! against the cession of Louisiana) that ie needed 
cherish the co hoe rl of a Saint sais. ana Chartinny ' by civilized man. And are we to be told that 
cherish the recollections of these early lessons. . sauna thladhne aaa ee, 
it Id an enemy be most apt to || these materials for ship g 
a mh Sig ues Fira ica?!" Moet cartaihly at the Gulf of Mexico. || round to northern navy-yards, to be worked up 
dots 1 Ge to hag Sidia tad maa tsctery to hve id | If for no other reason, because the possession of i} by northern mechanics, and not only that, but 
svlag atitoil feclites’ Iw’ dette’ Ce «fo th ‘dalblich of the Miesissip i would give the || we are to have no naval station on our whole ex- 
ou the nitiec of the Felner of bie Goucey. ind ‘ mand of the commerce of five sixths of the || tended southern and Gulf coast, no place in time 
Oy Gad which Loccaate ded cepbecentatl ad c f Uni on—more important than the possession of |! of war for a naval station; none in less than fifteen 
Fa ont ae ae New York and Philadelphia both. And where || hundred miles, where the ships, 80 absolute! 
won penton South Caroli (Mr. {| else but in the West Indies (in that immediate || necessary for our protection, may ie repaired ? 
seeael ate Bayer 0 hi ty habit ally || nei hborhood) can any foreign nation congregate || And this, too, is refused us at the very moment 
falens’ w pecduda od at this ind ry co ther fleets previous to an attack? Besides, the 1 that gentlemen _ us e ae a — — 
sas en, foe oh iato i i | dry-docks already accessible in the North. a 
j lue of the commerce of those islands |! dry-doc ly 2 N 
Leciee adie Ka catls * wiedatite Leak Gopbbren \Kiaakee nt i rtant theater of naval || Philadelphia, with two already within a hundred 
i i | appropria- |! makes that the most importan ‘ || Ph 5 : —— 
shoe” Ttould dak’ che’ pencietan whut hi i With a view to these most important || miles, is too remote; but that fifteen hun 
tions.” T would ask the gentleman what kind of || conflicts. With a vie 2 ee aa Se eee ae 
iati i i he would say that, cost what it || miles is not too far fer southern ; 
Sere tec en: i te saibih fer an oanae e other point on the gulf, || for repairs? In 1825, the President was directed 
poste te agri ra atom Thi i eeatiea, end ee ath a fapoetat aval vihibeke If i to purchase a site, ereet buildings, and establish 
Oa ine ty, oi oa a ani didi Of pentlatien nature had not done all that was necessary, let || a naval station at or Lo oy otieeieg 
Tsict i app is . Butis such the case? || fectual,as yet, been done? In 1836, by t 
peor og Seat ap lreoprta te Oeil th Ne P eechae poe ee ie did not hesitate to sa H together a set of the most revolting facts, showing 
cectheabaikppeors ot it he sbieeib te toed Gripe that no place on out whole coast presented such || the grossest neglect, not only of southern, but of 
advantages; and that in favor of no single point || national interests, | wrung from the a 
was there such an accumulation of testimony as || appropriation for these great objects; yet scarcely 
‘that’which exists as to Pensacola. -A’ late Sec- || any of that small appropriation has, as yet, been 
y of the Navy; Mr. Southard, with that || expended. Am I, sir, (said Mr. T.,)are the peo- 
enlarged and enlightened patriotism which has || ple of the South, to be silenced by the miserable 
illastrated his whole public life, long sinee utged || excuse that there was come dispute about the ~ 
this subject upon Congress. He says in'a report || to the ground owned bythe Governmem? Why 































gentleman approve of if he objects to local appro- 
priations? nL Lae 

I regret, sir, to have been forced’ to object to the 
Opinions of my colleague, But Ihave been un- 
accustomed to hearing from North Carolina’the 
avowal of feelings and opinions which inevitably’ 
= to alienate one portion of our country from 
the other. rw 
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has not that title been quieted by compromise or 
otherwise? Or why has not some new site been 
selected? If the people of the South and West 
submit to these things, they deserve no better. 
Mr. T. did not hold the present head of the Navy 
Department responsible for those things. It would 
be unjust to charge that gentleman with any want 
of a just regard to the interests of the South. 
And, sir, am I to be taken up and lectured here, 
not only by northern but by southern men, too, 
as involving improperly sectional topics, because 
I allude to these things? 1 should be recreant to 
the South and its interests if I forbore to do so 
from any sickly and mawkish sentimentality, or 
the poor vanity of making fine sentences about 
our glorious Tate, and that broad patriotism 
that looks to the interest of the whole country, 
disregarding all sectional injustice, however groas. 
If this be narrow and sectional, be it so. Let 
gentlemen make the most of it, and pursue, if 
they choose, a different course. That they will 
gain much reputation for a large and enlightened 
yatriotism elsewhere than at home, I do not doubt. 

hether they will promote the interests of their 


‘ constituents or the country is another question. 


I know the generous and confiding nature of my 
friend from North Carolina, [Mr.Stanry.] Con- 
scious of a superiority to all narrow feelings, he 
suspects none in others. Let him stay here as 
long as I have, and I rather think he will find these 
notions going out at the palms of his hands. 

But my friend from New York (Mr. Horr- 
MAN} has first brought up this topic, and repeats 
indorsingly some remarks at the last session by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams.] 
That distinguished gentleman, in reply to some 
remarks of mine made two years before as to the 
inequality of disbursements, with the trick, or 
rather I should say the skill (as that is more re- 
spectful) of a practiced dialectician, relied upon 
the fact that the largest amount of the gee 
money on deposit was in the southern States. 
There was much more of wit than truth in the 
views which he presented. What was my posi- 
tion? That much the largest amount of appro- 

riations went North. How does he reply to it? 
hy, by showing that whilst on deposit, be- 
tween the time of collection and disbursement, 
large sums were found in the South, For exam- 
ple, Alabama paid to the Government, in 1834, 
about $1,250,000, and received back in appropri- 
ations $250,000; whilst Vermont, which paid $179, 
received $185,000; Mississippi and Louisiana paid 
$1,000,000 each, and each received in appropri- 
ations less than $250,000; whilst New Hamp- 
shire paid $16,000, and received $334,000. But 
while this money was in transilu from these 
southern States, which it depleted to skeletons, 
to these northern States, which it fed to reple- 
tion and plethora, it did stop a little while in 
southern banks until it could be removed to its 
ultimate and legitimate home in the North. Our 
own money abided with us three months, ‘‘ three 
little months,’’ and that is made an item of charge 
against us. 

But, says the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Horran,] there is the Florida war, and its large 
appropriations, Indeed, and has it come to that? 
Are we to be charged, as for a sectional purpose, 
with money expended in defending our wives 
and children from the savage tomahawk? Most 
beneficent Government! most generous and mag- 
nanimous people! who are capable of the unex- 
ampled Sweety 26 appropriating money for 
these purposes ! hy, sir, that is the single ben- 
efit that we of the South receive from this connec- 
tion—and that is enjoyed in at least an equal 
degree by the North—united strength and mutual 
aid in war; agreat matter, it is true, but not to be 
put down as of a sectional character. But, sir, if 
the gentieman’s constituents have given us money 
to carry on this war, J believe it is all they have 
given. I have heard of no volunteers from that 
quarter. I wonder what has become of that gal- 
lant regiment of New York, which, on a late 
memorable occasion, tendered its services to Gen- 
eral Jackson to go and cut the throats of the Nul- 
lifiers! 1 remember it well, for I was alarmed no 
little. It was a great crisis everywhere, but espe- 
cially with us; and when every heart, rightly 




















attuned, beat fervently for the peace of the coun- 
try, and prayed that the bitter cup might pass 
| from us; when good men and patriots sought 
| more the olive branch than the bayonet; when 


that olive branch was magnanimously and gen- 

erously tendered, and in the same spirit received, 
| this gallant regiment thought only of the spirit- 
| stirring drum and the strife of battle. What has 
| become of those gallant fellows? Dead, I sup- 
| pose, sir, all dead, or surely their trenchant blades 
| would have leaped from their scabbards at the 
| first note of this Florida war; all dead, I sup- 
| pose—killed in foreign wars, no doubt; in Texas, 
| or perhaps in the civil wars of Spain, as it seems 
_to be a civil broil for which they have a special 
fancy. ; 
| On motion of Mr. EVANS, the committee then 
| rose, reported progress, and the House adjourned. 





GRADUATION BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
January 2, 1839. 


The Senate took up for consideration, as in 

Committee of the Whole, the bill to provide for 
the reduction and graduation of the price of the 
| Public Lands. 
Mr. Cray, of Kentucky, had offered a resolu- 
| tion to refer the bill back to the Committee on the 
| Public Lands, with instructions to that committee 
so to amend it as to restrict its benefits to actual 
settlers. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, deemed it only neces- 
sary to remark, on this occasion, that the bill was 
now in the same shape as that in which it passed 
the Senate at the last session. The bill had, in its 
original shape, provided for a further reduction to 
fifty cents per acre, but that clause having been 
| stricken out, the lowest reduction was now sev- 

enty-five cents, extending to lands that had been 
| offered for fifteen years and upwards. The bill 
| contained no new principle—it was well under- 
| stood; and was regarded as a measure of justice 
| by the new States, who asked it of the National 
| Legislature, principally, on that ground. With 
these observations, he would content himself with 
submitting the measure to the judgment of the 
Senate. 

Mr. NILES offered an amendment to strike out 
all after the proviso in the 12:h line; which was 

agreed to, 
| Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, was sure that the 
| Senate would agree with him in thinking that this 
bill was one of great importance, and that the 
most deliberate consideration should be bestowed 
on it before taking the vote. He was aware that 
the Senate, at the last session, passed a bill some- 
what like this, containing its essential provisions. 
But the Senate was then constituted somewhat 
differently from what it now was. Many members 
might have changed their opinions; and the coun- 
try itself, judging from an expression of opinion 
by a large and respectable portion of it in one of 
the southern States, was getting more alive to the 
importance of this great portion of our national 
wealth. Hedid hope, therefore, that this import- 
ant question would not be hurried through without 
a thensegs discussion. He had so recently ad- 
dressed the Senateon this subject, that he should, 
with extreme reluctance, again engage in the dis- 
cussion; but the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved would not permit. him to continue silent. 
The bill, as it now stands, operated on seventy- 
one millions of acres of public land, as large as 
two of the States of this Union, and which, under 
its provisions, were almost instantaneously to be 
reduced in price from $1 25 to 75 cents, The 
difference in point of value of these lands, between 
the ip under the existing law and those the 
would be reduced to under the operations of this 
bill, was $35,000,000. Now, asum of this mag-. 
nitude, at any time, especially at a moment 
when the Government was pressed for want of 
revenue—when gentlemen on all sides of the 
House seemed to think it their duty to retrench— 
ought not to be voted away without the most im- 
perative considerations, Jt was not his pu 
at this moment to offer all theconsiderations which 











pressed upon him; he had risen only for the ure 
pose of making a motion, to which he invit the 
serious attention of the Senate. It was not ne. 
cessary for him to repeat that he was radical 
opposed to any change of the land system, anj 
the motion he was compelled to make was to limit 
the waste of this public treasure. The Motion 
was to confer the right to purchase public lands 
at a reduced price eeu actual settlers, to exclude 
speculation, which he believed would be the jp. 
evitable consequence of this immense reduction 
At the very moment (said Mr. C.) that we ar 
casting from us this valuable treasure, immense 
fortunes are making by individuals, who are pur. 
chasing these lands at the minimum price, ang 
selling them ata large profit to actual settlers 


| He believed that if the sales had been confined to 


actual settlers, the population of the new States 
would have increased much more rapidly than i, 
had done. His object was to confine the boon to 
actual settlers only; and with this view he offered 
his present motion, and asked for the yeas and 
nays on it. 

Mr. C. then moved that the bill be recommitted 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, with ip. 
structions to amend it so as to restrict the sales 
at a reduced price to actual settlers only, and to 
limit each sale in quantity to one hundred and 


oe acres. 

r. WALKER said the Senator from Ken. 
tucky [Mr. Cray] has given us no reason to sup. 
pose that ifthe bill were recommitted and amended, 
as he proposes, by limiting the sales to actual set- 
tlers at the reduced prices, he would then support 
the measure. Mr. W. would now inquire, would 
the Senator from Kentucky support the bill if his 
amendment were adopted? The Senator from 
Kentucky would not and could not answer in the 
affirmative; he had always opposed graduation in 
every form, and he (Mr. W.) had no doubt would 
continue to oppose it. The amendment, then, 
was not offered to aid the passage of the biff, but 
by one who would oppose the measure, however 
amended or modified. And, now, is it not most 
extraordinary that the Senator from Kentucky 
should be found proposing this limitation of the 
sales at the reduced prices to actual settlers—a 
measure which he had denounced as odious, unjust, 
and unconstitutional. Had the Senator forgotten 
his course on this subject in 1836, 1837, and 1838? 
He had forgotten that when, in the spring of 1836, 
he (Mr. W.) had first introduced a bill confining 
the sales of the public lands to actual settlers, he 
(Mr. Cray] had risen to prevent even the second 
reading of the bill. He denounced the limitation 
of the sales to actual settlers as a gross violation 
of the Constitution, and declared that the bill ought 
to be instantly rejected. Atthat session (Mr.W. 
said) he had been defeated, but the next year (1837) 
he brought forward the same measure. Again the 
Senator from Kentucky was its ardent and per- 
severing eppopents but, nevertheless, the measure 
passed the Senate, but failed in the House, And 
now, is it not surprising, is not the Senator him- 
self astonished, is not the Senate and country as- 
tounded to hear the Senator from Kentucky pro- 
posing t® incorporate into this bill a principle 
which he has so recently and repeatedly denounced 
as unjust and unconstitutional ? Ought not the 
Senator to have permitted a little more time to 
have elapsed before he astonished his friends and 
the country by this most extraordinary change of 
position. But, sir, it is a change of position only, 
not of principle. The Senator from Kentucky 
has not changed his principles; he is still the un- 
compromising opponent of the actual settler; he 
is only assailing from behind a breastwork the 
interest of the new States, and he will vote against 


| the bill, whether his amendment is adopted or 


eplorted. If it is otherwise, let the Senator from 
entucky now say, that with the amendment he 
will support the bill, and thus insure its passage 
in both Houses, and he (Mc, W.) would mers 
“0 right fen se bill, as hte stands, limits 
the ri entry at the reduced price to one sec- 
tion, thus preventing all danger of monopoly or 
iestoe, The bill was confined to the lands 

t had been long in market, and which your 
official reports demonstrate, will not sell within 
any reasonable time, if ever, at the present price. 
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Many of these lands have been in market nearly 
haifa century, and no one would give for them 
the minimum price per acre. Do you intend to 
hold on to them another half century, by demand- 
ing prices they will never bring, or do you intend 
to change the price of these lands? Do you 
intend thus to condemn to perpetual desolation 
vast regions Of the valley of the West, because, 
in the opinion of the Senator from Kentucky, as 
exhibited in his table, some portions of this great 
valley may be too rapidly augmenting in popula- 





tion. It has heretofore been considered by polit- | 


ical economists, that that statesman was most wise, 


useful, and patriotic, who encouraged the culti- | 


vation of the soil of the country; but now this 


maxim seems to be reversed, and he is to be re- | 
ed as the most useful individual who will | 


withhold from cultivation the largest portion of 


the soil of the country, by demanding prices for | 


it which it will never bring—by holding on to it 
from century to century; losing by this wise 
scheme of finance, by interest alone, in every six- 
teen years, one half the limited price. But why 
move torecommit the bill? The bill was open to 
amendment without recommitment, and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky could now move his proposi- 
tion, and take the sense of the Senate upon it, 


i vt 


Graduation Bill—Mr. Clay, 
merce 
| ita justice and its expediency ; all they desired was session, and which the Senator from Kentucky 
|| that its opponents should meet it fairly. Let them | opposed, in every stage, so vehemently. Every 
|| bring forward whatever objections they believed |, settler on public land subject to private entry, 
| to exist, and urge all their arguments against its || knows that, under the preémption law referred to, 
|| principle or its pores and its friends would under- || and the construction placed upon it by the Secre- 
|| take to meet all those objections and arguments. || tary of the Treasury, he has the undisputed right 
|| We only ask (said Mr. C.) time for investigation, || to enter it, in preference to all others, for the 
| and time for action; a dispassionate consideration, || period of two years, from and after the passage of 
and a calm decision. — that act. The reduction of the price cannot affect 
_ Sir, (said Mr. C.,) if there were anything novel || this right. If a law were to pass reducing the 
|| in the measure before us, there would be some | price of all lands, whether subject to sale at auction 
plausibility, and, perhaps, propriety, in seeking | or by private entry, every occupant would still 
| to delay its progress; but there is no new feature | retain his right of preémption at the reduced price. 
in it. As the bill now stands, it was not only | It is not, then, the preference proposed by the 
| fully debated, but passed the Senate by a decided || instructions, to be given to actual settlers, that 
majority at the last session, and within the last } constitutes the objection we entertain; it is the 
seven or eight months. Nor, indeed, (said Mr. | restriction of sales to settlers alone, and suffering 
| C.,) was it then new. It had been a subject of | no one who is not an occupant, though he may 
deep and exciting interest, not only in the new | own adjoining lands, to which portions of these 
|| States, where the lands embraced by its provisions || refuse lands may be a desirable addition on 
|| lie, but throughout the Union, for the last twelve | account of timber or pasture, or though he may 
| or fifteen years, but more especially during the || be entirely destitute of a home for his family, to 
|| last six or seven. Within the latter period, he | become a purchaser at the prices fixed by the bill. 


of Alabama.  Seware. 








|| said, it would be recollected, the bill for the dis- || 


|| tribution of the net proceeds of the public lands, | 
‘| amongst the several States, had been repeatedly 
|| agitated in both Houses of Congress. That meas- 


without sending the bill back to the committee. | 
A recommitment could produce no other effect |. 
than to endanger the passage of the bill by the 
delay which it would occasion, one third of the || 
short session having already passed; and Mr. W. || 
hoped that no friend of the bill, in any shape, || 
would vote for the recommitment. | 
Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, expressed his surprise | 
that this motion for recommitment, made by the | 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] had not | 
been made at an earlier day. The bill under con- 
sideration, he said, as its number indicated, was || 
the first one introduced at the present session. It || 
had been introduced on his (Mr. C.’s) motion at | 
the earliest possible moment. After having been || 
twice read, it had been, in the usual course, re- || 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands, by | 
whom it had been reported, without the least | 


delay, in form and substance, as it had passed | 
the Senate at the last session. When the bill first || 


came up for consideration, the honorable Senator | 
from Kentucky rose, and said he had not expected | 
itto come up at that time, and that, consequently, | 
he was not then prepared for its discussion. He | 
moved the postponement of its consideration till | 
the following Monday, and his motion was sus- | 
tained. Jn the mean time, the Senator from Mis- | 


|| to recommit the bill? For the purpose of so 


ure had been just cause of alarm amongst the 
people of the new States, and had attracied the | 
attention of all. It had been freely discussed | 
everywhere; not only here, but in most of the | 
State Legislature, and in primary assemblies of | 
the people. Then why recommit the bill, which 
must result in inevitable delay? Why not meet | 


the question at once, and determine its fate in one | 


Still, however, (said Mr. C.,) the recommitment 
of the bill is not necessary to the attainment of the 
object in view, even if a majority of the Senate 
should concur in the views of the Senator from 
Kentucky. Why not move the amendment here? 
| The bill is before the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, and open to any amendment, or modifica- 
tion, which may meet the views of a majority. 
Such an amendment can easily be drawn up, and 
now submitted, and decided. We are ready to 
meet the question; it is the delay, and the conse- 
quences of delay, to which we object. Sir, ite 


way or the other—either favorably or adversely? || enemies may attain one object, by the defeat of 


But, sir, for what purpose are we called upon 


amending it as to restrict the sales to actual settlers, 
and in quantities not exceeding one quarter sec- 
tion; and this motion comes from the Senator 


the bill under consideration. It may continue to 
| retard the growth and prosperity of the States 
| west of the Alleghany Mountains, and, conse- 
quently, lessen their political importance. He 
| said, keeping up the prices of those inferior lands 





from Kentucky. 1 confess, I heard his proposi- | 


tion with astonishment! It is surely a novel 
movement on his part. [tis the firsttime we have 


| would compel thousands of the humble class to 
|| remain in the older States, either in your crowded 
| cities, or force them to go into your great manufac- 


ever heard his voice raised in favor of the occu- | turing establishments, to obtain the means of a 
pant or pioneer. Why, sir, have we not, within || scanty subsistence. Mr. C, alluded to the view 
less than twelve months, within these same walls, | heretofore urged by him, and maintained that the 
| heard the Senator from Kentucky denouncing this || laboring poor, on this side of the mountains, as 
| worthy class of citizens as lawless intruders, tres- || well as on the other, were interested alike in the 


passers, and violators of the law, utterly unworthy 
of any favor from the Government? What strange 
magic has wrought this change in that Senator’s 
feelings towards those who were so recently des- 


success of this measure. He urged, in substance, 
| that, by reducing the price of these refuse lands to 
| their fair relative value, it would be placed in the 
|| power of the humble cultivator of the old States, 





| titute, in his opinion, of all meritorious claims? | to obtain a home which he could call his own, 


souri, [Mr. Benron,] availing himself of this || He asked for the evidence of the sincerity of the | and, by honest industry, rear his family in com- 





delay, moved its reference to the Committee on | 


Senator from Kentucky in this extraordinary, 


Finance, with a view to have it considered, and | unexpected, and questionable movement in their 
ee upon in reference to the probable effect || favor. His apparent zeal in behalf of the settlers 
i 


ts passage upon the revenue. 
reported it back on the day appointed for its con- | 
sideration, but other business occupied the atten- | 
tion of the Senate that day, and for several days | 
afterwards, and, in the mean time, the report of | 
the Committee on Finance was printed. The bill | 


and unsparing denunciation. 

Sir, | am not opposed, on this, or any other 
occasion, to giving the right of preémption to the 
occupant of this, or any other class of the public 


| fort and independence. The bill, he said, wae not 
confined in its operation to special localities; but, 


| if passed, its benefite would diffused through- 





hat committee || might well be questioned, when his whole course, || out our country. 
heretofore, had been that of unyielding opposition }| 


But, sir, the Senator from Kentucky denounces 
| the bill as tending to encourage monopoly. And 
| what is this frightful monopoly, against which the 
| Senator, for the firat time, raises his warnin 
| voice? Under its provisions, no one individu 


came up again a week ago; and what course did || lands. It is true there is not the same inducement || can enter a quantity exceeding six hundred and 


the Senator from Kentucky then think proper to | 
pursue? He seemed to be then as much taken | 


at surprise qs in the first instance; he was not still || 


ready for its discussion, and again moved its post- | 
ponement, and it was further postponed till Mon- 
day last. ‘The attention of the Senate was, how- | 
ever, occupied throughout that day with other | 
subjects, and it had not come up until now. 

ow, (said Mr. C.,) why did not the Senator 





to extend such protection in reference to the lands 
embraced by this bill, as in the case of lands sub- 
ject to sale at auction. The right of preémption 
was mainly intended to protect the humble settler 








against the overwhelming power of capitalists and 
speculators at public sales. At those sales the 
price was not limited, the highest bidder became 
the purchaser, and any man whose purse contained 
a few more dollars than that of the occupant, 


from Kenweky offer his proposition for recom-.|| might oust him and his family from the possee- 


mitment at one of those periods? He said all , 
knew this was the short session, limited by the | 
Constitution to the 3d day of March; and one. 
third of the period allotted to it had elapsed. He | 
asked, did not the course pursued have the ap- 
pearance of a wish to defeat the bill, by procras- 
nating its passage to so late a period of the ses- 
sion that there would not be time left sufficient for 
the consideration and action of the other House? | 
Could it be considered fair and honorable, in the 
enemies of the measure, thus to attempt to defeat 
it by indirection? Mr. C. said he would not 
charge this to be the intention of the Senator from 
tucky, but certainly that would be the effect, 
whatever might be the motive, The friends of 
the measure full confidence in its merits, in 


sion and enjoyment of a tract made desirable and 
valuable by his labor and industry, The lands 
embraced by this bill are not subject to be sold at 
auction, but they are to be open to private entry, 
at fixed prices; and, however poor a man may 
be, if he can command one dollar or seventy-five 
cents per acre, he can compete with the most 
wealthy purchaser, Diligence and promptitude in 
his application will give the poorest man who can 
command the reduced price, the preference over 
the richest, who may be more tardy. 

But, sir, there is no need of the proposed amend- 
ment to protect the occupants of these inferior 


| forty acres; yet the Senator would alarm us by the 
pemsneeee oT of monopoly—a monopoly of six 
| hundred and forty acres of refuse land—of land, 
| much of which has been twenty years, or upwards, 
in market, and cannot be sold for the minimum 
| price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per aere ! 
| Much of this land was of the third, fourth, or even 
| fifth quality, situated in the oldest parts of the new 
| States, and interspersed through the most dense 
| and populous districts, attended by every facility 
| for knowing its value, or making settlements upon 

| its yet it would not command, because nobody 

thought it worth, the minimum price. Is the pur- 
| chase of a section of such land as this a monopoly, 
| with which we, or the le of this country can 
| be frightened? Mr. ©. said he would be rejoiced 
| to hear the honorable Senator’s distinguished elo~ 
| quence employed in denouncing other monopolies 
| which, in his opinion, ought to be regarded as 
| really enormous, and dangerous to the liberties of 
the country. He said it was under thé auction 
| system, assisted by our expanded bank-paper sys- 
| tem, that the public lands had been monopolized. 





lands; they are phney entitled to the right of || It was not the object of the friends of the bill to 


preémption till the 


of June, 1840, under the 


speculation in any part of the public. 


provision of the preémption law passed at the last || domain. Our object, said he, is to bring these 
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lands into market at a price proportionate to their 
value—at a price which will induce purchasers to 


enter them for cultivation—to fill up the population || refuse land is daily deteriorating in value. 


i 
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Graduation Bill—Mr. Benton. 
and have their resources and productions dimin- 
ished and crippled. Even now, much of this 


It is 


of the new States—to develop their resources, and || our interest that every stick of timber not abso- 


| lutely necessary for present use should be pre- 
Would the Senator from Kentucky (asked Mr. | served, and that every acre of land should be 


|| profitably and judiciously cultivated. 


“mature their strength. 


C.) cut off those who may own adjoining lands, 
from the privilege of entering a limited quantity to 
complete their settiements? te said many individ- 
uals, poor, as wellas rich, had purchased and settled 
on tracts not more than sufficient for cultivation; 


would it be fair or just to deny them the privilege | 
of extending those tracts, by adding others at the | 
graduated prices, to supply them with timber and | 


pasture lands? ‘This class would not purchase for 


i 


_under which the new States were admitted, that 


benefits of the act, if the amendment of the Sen- || 


ator from Kentucky prevailed. 
Sir, we jearn from the documents on our tables, 


|| priated lands within their limits, and that the 


that there were about seventy one millions of acres, | 


which have been subject to entry five years, and 
upwards, on the 30th September, 1837; and the 
Senator trom Kentucky exclaims, in reference to 


this quantity, that the bill will operate on land | 


enough to make two large States; and that it will 
make a difference of $35,000,000, in the amount 
of money to be obtained for it! 
a fair mode of treating the subject? Why, sir, 
we all know, or ought to know, that it is shown 


Now, sir, is this | 
terms speak of, and contemplate a sale by, the 


by the report of the Commissioner of the Gen- | 


eral Land Office, made in January last, in obe- 


dience to a resolution of the Senate, that the gen- | 


etal average price, under the entire cash system, 
(which begun in July, 1820,) was only $1 27 4-5 
cents per acre. 
the average price of all the land, sold in 1828 and 
1829, each, was only $1 26 per acre—one cent gross 
abjve the minimum We all know, too, that the 


The same document tells us that | 


much-abused preémption laws had nothing to do | 


with producing this result. No general preémp- 
tion law was then in existence, or ever had existed 
before; the first general preémption law having 
passed on the 29th May, 1830. Such are the facts 
in regard to the prices obtained for your most fer- 
te and valuable lands, as shown by undeniable 


evidence derived from the most authentic source. || 


Yet the Senator from Kentucky declares that the 
intl, which only proposes a reduction to seventy- 
five cents per acre, will makea difference in the re- 


ceipts from these refuse lands, equal to $35,000 000. | 
Sir, here is an assumption that the lands em- || 


braced by the bill would command as much ae 
the best lands which have been sold by the Gov- 
ernment under the cash system. Can any one 
seriously entertain this opinion? Why, sir, 
14,276,156 acres of this land had been in market, 


and subject to private entry, at thé minimum price | 


of $1 25, for twenty years and upwards; on the 


then been in market from fifteen years to twenty 
years, and remained unsold at the minimum; 
16,280,673 acres had then been in market from 
ten to fifteen years, and remained unsold, at the 
minimum; and 18,517,802 acres had then been in 


solid at the minimum. fs it fair, then, to assume 
that this immense quantity of refuse land, em- 
bracing barren mountains and sterile pine barrens, 
will ever command the Government price? No, 
sir; much of it never will command any price, 
and the one half, nay the one third, would not 
sell at the present minimum in twenty years. If 
it would, it is better for the Government to receive 
seventy-five cents per acre now. If we compute 
the interest on that price, even for twelve pears, 
we shall find it equal to the reduction of fifty cents 
per acre, the lowest contemplated by this bill. 
Sir, it is due to the future strength, resources, 
and prosperity of the new States that these lands 
should become the property of individuals. The 
law does not prevent the use of the timber which 
is upon them; it may be cut down and carried off 
with impunity. Transient settlers may go upon 
them, cultivate them for a season, and remove to 
others. Having no permanent interest in the soil, 
they will cultivate it without regard to its preser- 
vation. In this manner it will be stripped of tim- 
ber, worn out, and exhausted, and deprived of all 
its value to this Governmentor totheStates. The 
new States will thus be denied the benefit of the 
increase of population to which they are-entitled, 








every tract of land sold by the United States, 


| price? By no means, according to his under- 
speculation, yet they would be wholly denied the || 


But, sir, as | have heretofore contended, the 
United States are bound, in good faith, to reduce 
the price of inferior lands till they will sell. Can 
it be regarded within the terms of the compact 


those lands ure never to be sold, unless they will 
command $1 25 per acre, or any other given 


standing. The new States were required to dis- 
claim all right and title to the waste and unappro- 


same should remain at the sole and entire dispo- 
sition of the United States; and, moreover, that 


after the admission of such new States, shouldbe 
exempt from taxation of every sort for the term 
of five years from the date of such sale. These, 
with the right to tax the lands of the United States 
within their limits, and various other rights of sov- 
ereignty, were required to be surrendered; but the 


United States; they clearly imply an obligation 
to sell. Then, is it a fulfillmentof that obligation 
to refuse to sell those lands for a price equal to 
their value—to refuse to sell them for what they 
are worth? Certainly not. If the obligation 
could be discharged by fixing a price, it might be 
done by establishing five or ten dollars as the min- 
imum. This could not be -egarded, however, as 
a performance of the compact in good faith, for 


the lands would not sell at all; it would be tanta- | 


mount to declaring that none of this land should 


|| thereafter be sold, which all would pronounce a 
| palpable and flagrant breach of faith. Sir, the 





| only way for this Government to perform its obli- 


gation in good faith is, to offer those lands at their 
fair relative value; such as are of any value will 
then sell; but to hold all the different qualities at 
one fixed price is just as absurd as to require the 


| same price for all domestic animals of the same 
|| species, or to hold all fabrics, manufactured of 


the same material, whether fine or coarse, to be of 
equal value. - 


Mr. C. said, as a financial measure, also, the 


|| bill was now entitled to the favorable consideration 
| of the Senate. 


it would be recollected (he said) 
that the bill had been, on the motion of his honor- 
able friend from Missouri, [Mr. Benton, referred 


| to the Committee on Finance, to consider and re- 


port upon its probable effects upon the receipts of 


_the Treasury. The result (he said) was known; 
3th of September last, 21,929,673 acres of it had || 


the report of that committee, sustained by the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, was 
upon our tables, and established that its operation 
would be altogether favorable. It would enhance 
the receipts of the Treasury, when those derived 


| from other sources were not only limited at pres- 
market from five to ten years, and remained un- 


ent, but diminishing every year, under the opera- 
tion of the compromise tariff law. Without the 


aid of this measure, it was apparent (he said) that 


we should be compelled to resort to other loans to 
sustain the Government. He asked, could it be 
sound policy to borrow money at any rate of in- 
terest, rather than supply the wants of the Treas- 
ury by a sale of these inferior lands at a fair 
price? 

Taking the measure in every point of view, 
under the provisions of the several compacts, in 
reference to the claims of the new States, or the 
obligations of this Government in reference to the 
interests of the new States, or those of the Union, 
it was of beneficial tendency. He did not desire 
to consume more of the time of the Senate; indeed, 
he had not intended to consume any ion of it 
on this occasion, as the bill had not changed in its 
provision since the last session, when it had un- 
dergone a thorough discussion, and was passed by 
a decided majority. He had hoped, and some- 
what expected, it would have passed at the pres- 
ent session by a silent vote. Nor could he now 
suppose—as no new objection had been stated, 
and no new argument against its justice or expe- 
diency had been presented, which had not before 
been considered—that the vote of any honorable 





ft 


|" quarter it did; and the re and nays having been 








[January 2, 


Senate. 








| Senator would be changed. Mr. C confidently 


anticipated its passage now, by a majority ag 


_large as that by which it had passed at the last 


session. 
Mr. BENTON was glad that the motion haq 
_ been made—that was to say, coming from the 


_ ordered on it, would, after having been taken, do 
| away every objection to the new preémption law 


| which would be brought forward at the next ges. 


sion. It would do away all objections as to the 
_constitutionality and justice of the measure, in 
giving a preference to one class of citizens over 
another, while it would also be an abandonment 
| of all objections that had been taken to the char. 
_acter cf the settlers. And again: he would say 
with a great deal of sincerity, that he rejoiced at 
| the motion having been made, coming from the 
| quarter it did, and that the yeas and nays had 
_ been ordered on it, as he should expect at Lis next 
session every yea recorded in favor of this motion 
to be recorded also in favor of a preémption law, 
So much for the good of this motion; now for the 
evil of it. The farmers who are cultivating their 
farms in all the new States, from the borders of the 
| northern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, would be 
cut off by this amendment from the right of ac- 
quiring from the refuse lands atthe reduced prices, 
which lie contiguous to their farms, such additions 
to them as they need, for the various supplies of 
| wood, water, quarries of stone, pasturage, outlet 
| for stock, &c., as well as for making a provision 
for their children. Now, how many of this class 
| of persons were to be cut off? The old settlers 
_who had been in the new States these ten and 
| twenty years, who had made roads and built mills 
and churches, and had, by these means, made 
these refuse lands of some value, were to be cut 
_ off from the benefits of this bill. Yes, sir, by these 
| means the entire population of the new States were 
| to be cut off—to be outlawed, so far as the acqui- 
_ sition of the public domain is concerned—cut off 
| from the rights which they now enjoy by thelaws 
of the land, of acquiring a small portion of the 
refuse land contiguous to their farms, and which 
may be essential for the perfection of their im- 
| provements. Are we asked to inflict this injury 
on four or five millions of people? Were they 
| not even to be allowed to acquire the waste land 
| contiguous to them, even to keep off a bad neigh- 
| bor? No, he felt the utmost confidence in referring 
_ this matter to the Senate, that no such species of 
| outlawry would be enacted against half a million 
| of heads of families in the West. What argument 
was offered in favor it? Why, forsooth, to pre- 
vent speculations, as if the bill, as it now stood, 
| did not limit the acquisition at the graduated price 
_to six hundred and forty acres, and that, too, to 
"be gathered up in ¢ifferent parcels? If six hun- 
| dred and forty acres of land, which has been left 
| without a purchaser for five or ten or fifteen or 
| twenty years, and which would not be accepted 
has a gift from the sovereignties from whom we 
acquired this territory, are to be regarded as a 
| speculation, and the people are to rush upon it, 
he apprehended that such a man as John Jacob 
| Astor had proved himself to be by his conduct in 
| business was not the man to engage in such specu- 
lations. He apprehended that the fifty years Mr. 
_ Astor had been engaged successfully in business, 
gave a sufficient contradiction to any such idea. 
The fears of the Senator from Kentucky were 
vain. Show me (said Mr. B.) the exception in 
the West where the man who extensively specu- 
lated in these lands did not become bankrupt; 
| where even his own hereditary fortune was not 
eaten up by the continued losses, by taxes, by 
| the infidelity of agents, and by a thousand other 
drawbacks to which such large speculators are 
| inevitably subjected. Six hundred and forty acres 
‘to each purchaser was the quantity to which the 
| bitl now limited the sales, and we hear the lo 
_appeal—the appeal forever made against touching 
‘the land system whenever any measure of the 
kind is brought forward to encourge the agricul- 
| tural industry of the new States. 
| I utterly deny (said Mr. B.) that we are touch- 
ing the land system. I utterly deny that we are 
‘touching any part of the system of surveying, oF 
| of giving title to the public lands. [t is the price 
alone thatis to be touched, and that has been oper- 
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ated on from the commencement of the Govern- these waste lands, thereby preventing the necessity | 
ment to this time. The system was to continue of recurring again to a high tariff. What did the || 
the same, and ieee ere ef me refused mate alone |, anaes pro ~ who wish to prevent us from | 
to be affected. Speculation! speculation! || selling these lands? Did they mean that the) 
This is the raw-head and bloody-bones forever | Treasury shall go down to ten a twelve millions, | 
held up.. Happily, we have got some examples to || and make this the first step in the march in the | 
ive, and happily the system of graduation has | return to the old tariff? He considered this move- | 
tried—tried in the most delightful part of the | ment as step number one, in the system heretofore | 
United States—tried on an extensive scale, and | to be developed for the revival of the tariff, and he || 
with the most happy results. In all that part of || wished all those gentlemen who come from that || 
the State of Mississippi acquired by treaty from || quarter of the Union, which for all the purposes | 
the Chickasaw Indians, the system was estab- of exaction, is the Asia of America, and where the 
lished by the Indians themselves, and experience | great land holders are not nabobs, but the Zemin- || 
MEP EO” ate tee tae Thdeeie ak fe Goa || vied Go ths perceade rls amemaaes pen | 
cial man proceeds to lords paramount. on | 
State. These lands were to be sold by the Indians | our conduct with regard to these lands depends | 
for their own benefit. |, what will be their conduct with regard to the | 
Mr. B. here read from the treaty of 1831 with | unjust duties. The Treasury will be thrown upon 
the Choctaws, the scale of graduation, as follows: |, the conot we rice, and the tobacco of the South; || 
“The lands, as surveyed, shall be offered at || and he asked the gentlemen who came from that || 

‘ public sale, ata price not lees than one dollar and | portion ofthe country which grows these products, | 
‘ twenty-five oe - acre; ane thereafter for ooh || to npr well what they do, when they come to | 
‘year, those which are unsold, and which shall |, record their votes. 
tora aen previously offered at ‘public sale, shall oa sagen pravennen Ae in several aspects, || 
‘be liable to private entry and sale at that price. || several of which he had briefly touched on; || 
eae ee ane year. longer, see Fey onreass OP Kae Seba. wn, et ;: eee Ont an |) 
‘be su 0 y and private sale at one dollar | a re justice to the new States that the re- || 
‘ a Thereafter, and during the third year, || fuse lands lying in them should be converted into | 
‘they shall be subject to sale and entry at fifty private property, that they may be subject to tax- | 
‘cents per acre. Thereafter, and during the fourth || ation, and thus contribute to the support of the || 
‘year, at twenty five cents per acre; and afterwards , State governments, instead of their being, as now, || 
‘at twelve and a half cents ver acre.” | under the barren scepter of the Federal Govern- | 
And moreover these Indians had provided for, ment. Here were seventy-one millions of acres, 
the abandonment of their refuse lands after four enough, if united, to form two new States, and 
years, while the United States have been hanging , yet the States, in which it is dispersed, are not 
a Ciephigndes W Bie Seen entice 3 eae | allowed to 8 ane Was nes oe on act | 
ift by the Spanish Government. And now what injustice to the new States, and in violation of | 
= the effect of thissystem? Theobjection made the compact entered into with them? Was it not 
to this bill is thatnobody will buy the lands atthe _ plainly, in the fair construction of the compact, || 
resent minimum price because they will preferto | that these lands were to be sold, and not held up || 
Sai until the next year, when they will come | by keeping on them an arbitrary price, for all of || 
down to the first graduation of onedollar,andthen | them, good, bad, and indifferent? Was it not, in | 
that nobody will buy at the graduated priceof one the fair construction of the compact, that the || 
dollar, because they will prefer waiting another, Federal Government shall sell these lands, and, 1 
Pacey Ave teatar By shi sigimeans. fale || cities at ehich tneg wil WNT” The now Satan | 
of seventy- : | apr : i} 
and week as it was, and which no one ever gave || were unjustly treated, in being obliged to lose the | 
amoment’s cons‘deration to, nobody would buy amount they ought to be receiving from the taxa- || 
the Chickasaw lands till they fell to twelve and a tion of them, without taking into consideration the | 
halfcents, Such an argument was contradicted | great loss to their agricultural industry, by keep- || 
ty pega and experient, int apes Braye ing ee meee and MEpSpaieieYe- ae || 
ata man would ris e loss o ands he | r. B. referred to the ration to Missouri. | 
wanted by waiting a whole year for the sake of The largest emigration that had ever taken place | 
saving twenty-five or fifty cents an acre? Mr. B. | to his State, was that of the last year; and all the | 
then went on to show the progress of the sales | emigrants went on to the new lands, where they 
made of the Chickasaw lands, by which it ap- | could get first choices at $1 25 per acre, because || 
peared that at three different prices they sold much | they could not give that sum for picked-over lands | 
faster than the lands of the United States. The in the old counties, 
sales were now going on rapidly at fifty cents,with- || 
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land that was worth $1 25sold at that price, with- 


Graduation B ill—Mr. Benton, Mr. Clay, of Kentucky. 


‘| us. A Senator goes toa clerk in t 
Mr. B., after describing the manner in which | 
out waiting till the next year, when they would be | very small portions of good land is mixed up with || 

“five cents. In short (said Mr. B.) all the || large portions of indifferent land in the old coun- || 
ties, recapitulated his argument in favor of selling |, 
out the purchasers waiting another year for it to | these waste lands for the supply of the Treasury, | 
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States. The Senator is more anxious to impress 
this idea on the new States, than he is convinced 
of the truth of it. The charge is not only wholly 
unfounded in reference to myself, but is also so in 
respect to the action of this Government, which, 
so far as regards the new States, has been emi- 
nently paternal. Look at the munificent grants 
to several of these States, and to Alabama—one- 
thirty-sixth of the public lands granted for the 


|| purposes of education, and other large and liberal 


grants for roads and other purposes; and yet we 


|, are to be taunted with the illiberality of our policy 


towards the new States, 

Mr. C. said his language respecting the pre- 
emptioners had been distorted or misrepresented. 
He had been charged with having indulged in op- 
probrious terms towards this class, which he had 


\ never used. He was opposed now as then to the 


preémption law, not because he was opposed to 
the settlement and occupancy of the pyblic domain, 
but because it was an appropriation to these indi- 
viduals of a public and general property. 
The Senator from Mississippi proposes a com- 
Cae he asks me, will | vote in favor of the 
ill in case the amendment I propose will be 
adopted. The Senator has no right to ask this 
uestion. The bill is open to ameqgdment by any 
enator; and I will only say that if compelled to 


| take the bill as offered by the committee, or the 


bill with the proposed amendment, I would in- 
finitely prefer the amended bill. The Senator says 
there will be no necessity for this restriction; that 
the bill already limits the amount to one section 
for each applicant. Why, sir, there are forty 
land offices; a man has twelve children or twenty 
friends, and he can enter a section for each of 
them. It is also said that the restriction is op- 

ressive and unjust; that the owner of contiguous 
ands who may want more land for timber or for 
stone, cannot acquire it. Not so; he can purchase 
it, but not at the reduced price—he can get it for 
$1 25 peracre. We are told that it is necessary 
these lands should be forced into market to supply 
the wants of the Government. He thought it sur- 


| prising that gentlemen friendly to the Administra- 


tion should place the Government in the position 
of a spendthrift or prodigal heir, who, after havin 
squandered away all his ready means, was fore 
to dissipate his patrimony to supply his wants or 
his extravagance. 

But we have a document on our table which has 
been quoted to prove the propriety of this measure; 


| but really he could not see anything in it which 


was of much consequence, for there was about as 


/ much against the measure as in favor of it. But 


he would call the attention of the Senate to the 
manner in which this document was oo before 

e Treasury 
Department, and makes a verbal requisition for so 
much information, to be furnished at a certain 
hour; and when the information is ready, he 
desires it may be sent to another Senator. Well, 
the result is the document before us, which par- 


fall. All the land that was worth one dollar,also in order to avoid a recurrence to a high tariff, || takes of the perspicuity and lucidness which char- 


sold at that price, without waiting for it to fallto| loans, or, what was worse, to a new issue of 
fifty cents; and so, also, was the case with the| Treasury notes. 
land that was worth fifty and twenty-five cents. || 


acterizes all the papers that proceed from the de- 
partment of the modern Turge. How different is 


Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, would make a few || this procedure from the course which the Senate 


Now did not this show the wisdom of these Chick- || remarks in reply to the Senators from Mississippi | formerly took, when they were governed by con- 


asaws? and ought we not to profit by their ex- || (Mr. Watxer] and from Alabama, [Mr. Cray. | 
ample and experience? Are we not daily taunted | 


been compelled to issue Treasury notes, which 
are, 8o far as creditors are concerned, nothing but |, thought that he was actuated by some secret grief, 
aforced loan? Can we not (said he) avail our-| some private animosity. Heasks, why was this | 
oe ous fufta Taeda Ri Shar WAY capererehc to || PAIS” Di fe noe oncur to thos Seoatoe hat this 

rre nds for bill? it not occur 8 
by this tesa répleninh ig exbdunted Treasury? | wel the first opportunity that he (Mr, C.) had of | 
It was in this view that the Coramittee on Finance |. presenting it? This bill was brought up suddenly 
~ beri a report, recommending the passage of | and SOee neat to him at phy beginning of the 
‘ a a a sevens ig vag e abo it i ooaginn. and we enate agre fe ey waa . 
fom landie. “Mi, B, tefeited 10 Wie’ operations oF'|| riag holidays, and was postponed until Monday 
the compromise bill, and the rate at which it was ‘Yast. At some personal inconvenience to catentt 
Kringing down the receipts from the customs. || I attended the Senate on that day, prepared to dis- | 
And what, he asked, had the scheme for prevent- | cuss the measure, but it was not called up by its | 
ing the sales of the refuse lands for its object? It friends; so that the Senate will see that this is the | 
Wes to cripple the Treasury, so that by the year || first opportunity which has been creme of | 
1842, when the compromise bill had been worked || offering the amendment. But the 





i 





ovt, there would be a triumphant argumentin favor | Alabama, not content with the charge of endea- 
of an increase of the tariff. We are for supplying || voring to defeat the bill by procrastination, eays I 
of |) have always shown myself the enemy of the new 


the wants of the Treasury from the pr 


ator from 





| siderations of correctness, order, and, he would 
rom the course of the Senator from Alabama, in || 844, if he thought it was properly appreciated, of 
with the wants of the ‘Treasury? Have we not directing remarks against him personally, rather || oe 

than to the subject before the Senate, it might be i i ue nication | 
| gradaation scheme in operation in Mississippi, 
| which somebody, three or four years ago, intro- 
| daced into an Indian treaty for the purpose, he 


e have also held up to us for imitation a 


supposed, of making an ‘‘experiment,”’ and 
| probably as a precursor to the plan, on a grander 
| scale, which we have now before us. [Mr. 
| C. here went into an examination of the results of 
| the sales of lands under the treaty with the Chick- 
| asaws,and contended that they were unfavorable. } 
| It will be seen that these lands are liable to be 
| graduated down to twelve and a half cents per 
| acre; and there is no doubt, if the bill before us— 
| this entering wedge—is successful, that the pub- 
| lic lands of the United States will be‘ eventually 
reduced to the same price. : 

In conclusion, Mr. C. would again say, that if 
compelled to vote for a bill unrestricted or one 
restricted in its provisions, he would infinitely 
prefer the latter. He had already disclaimed 
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any intention of defeating the bill by delay, and || record of his own votes in this body, the Journals 
this ought to be deemed sufficient among men of || of our debates, and his own political history, will 
honor. be sufficient to give him his true position, Yes, 
Now we see (continued Mr. B.) that the grad- || sir, through those mediums they may find his 
uation system has been put in full force, with re- || hostility manifested by his opposition to every 
gard to the Chickasaw lands, and that in the space || measure most closely identified with their pros- 
of five years it descended from one dollar and || perity and welfare. The people of the new States 
twenty-five cents per acre, even down as low as | have seen his hostility in a continued and perse- 
twelve and a half cents. | vering opposition to every bill intended to give 
Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said, that although he | them the right of preémption; to secure them in 
felt reluctant to consume any portion of the time || the privilege of buying, at the same price which 
of the Senate at this late period of the day, yet the || is received from others, the small tracts of land 


course of the remarks of the Senator from Ken- || improved and made valuable by their own labor, 


tueky [Mr. Cray] rendered it incumbent on him || and to protect and place them above the power of 
to say a few words in reply. The Senator set out || heartless speculators. They have seen his hos- 
by charging him (Mr. C.) with having directed || tility manifested by the same pervecene and 
his remarks against him personally, rather than to || determined opposition to every bill, like the one 
the subject. Now, he was unconscious of having || now under consideration, to reduce and graduate 
indulged in any personality incompatible with par- || the price of the inferior and refuse lands within 
liamentary usage, and did not believe he had said || their limits—a measure no less just than eminently 
anything thet would justify thatimputation, True || calculated to subserve their interests. Yes, sir, 
it was, (he said,) that he had complained of the || the people of the new States have not only wit- 
unfairness of the time and manner in which the | nessed and felt the hostility of the Senator from 
Senator from Kentucky had moved the recommit- || Kentucky, in his opposition to measures whose 
ment of the bill; and, in relation to that view of || success was identified with their highest interests, 


the subject, he would take issue with the Senator || but they have also seen his hostility evinced in | 


as to the facts. ® The Senator from Kentucky un- || his continued and persevering advocacy of a 
dertook now to say that this bill had not before || course of measures here which were at war with 
come up for consideration. What did the Senator || the best interests of the South and West. Mr. 
mean by such an assertion? Did he really mean | C. said he alluded more especially to the protect- 
to say that the bill had not before been presented, || ive tariff and its kindred measures, miscalled the 
so as to authorize the present motion for recom- || American system, the effect of which had been to 
mitment, or any motion to amend or modify it? || take money out of their pockets and put it into 
If he did so intend, his assertion was wholly || those of other people. It would be necessary for 
founded in error, and at variance with the facts. || the Senator to give other and better evidence of 
This bill, as he had before stated, was the first one _ his friendly feelings toward them than was to be 
introduced at the present session—it was brought | found in his asseverations here, before he could 
in at the earliest moment consistent with the prac- | remove impressions resulting from his long course 
tice of the Senate—it had been twice read, and || of opposition to the interests and feelings of the 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, by || new States. 

whom it was reported back at their first meeting. | The Senator from Kentucky had taken occasion 
A few days afterwards it came upin its orderupon || to speak of other charges, imputing to him’ un- 


{| 
i 
| 
| 
ti 
' 
i] 


the Calendar, and was announced as the order of || friendly feelings towards the settlers; and he un- || 


the day from the Chair, and was then open for dis- | derstood him to complain that epithets had been 


cussion, or for any proposition for amendment or | ascribed to him, which he had never used. Now, |, 


. ‘ ¢ | . ° - 
recommitment. Did the Senator then think proper || sir, | do not understand to what particular epithets 


to make any motion for amendment or recommit- || the Senator refers; he has not thought proper to 
ment? No: on the contrary, instead of moving || name them. But does he now undertake to say 
to recommit, or amend, the Senator from Ken- || he did not denounce the settlers? He certainly 
tucky thought proper to move to postpone itscon- | cannot. It must be recollected by all that he spoke 
' sideration to a further day; and it was postponed. || of them during the debate on the preémption bill, 


W hen it again came up, the Senator still withheld || at the last session, with the utmost scorn and | 


his motion for recommitment, and again moved its | contempt; that he sneeringly denounced them as 
postponement for one week; but, finally, upon my || ‘* squatters,’’ as lawless depredators on the public 
suggestion, he agreed, aad it was postponed till || property, as trespassers on the public domain; 
last Monday. It was not called up on that day, 
because another subject was before the Senate, || public treasure, or upon our vessels of war, or 
occupying the whole day, and no friend of the || our forts and arsenals, 
bill, while that subject was pending, had a right | ations uttered by the Senator from Kentucky 
to callitup. Mr. C. said the bill had now come || against the settlers on the public lands, those hardy 
up for the third time, and after all the previous || and industrious pioneers, whose labor and enter- 
delay which had taken place at his instance, the || prise had contributed so largely to the growth, 
Senator made his motion for recommitment. Now || prosperity, and respectability ofthe West. Stand- 
itdid seem to him that it would have been easy || ing in the relation he did to the people of the new 
for the Senator to have drawn up his proposition, |, States, Mr. C. could not’ forget such denuncia- 
and to have moved the recommitment of the bill, } tions. 
on either of those occasions, instead of its post- | with the reports that had been made of the Sen- 
»onement. If he had done so, the motion, even || ator’s speeches, in the Journals, which were favor- 
vad it prevailed, would have occasioned no loss of || able as well as unfavorable to him. Mr. C, 
time, as the committee could have made up their || recollected some correction attempted to be made 
report in less time than had been consumed by || by the Senatorfrom Kentucky, during the remarks 
either postponement. But the Senator from Ken- || of the Senator from Indiana, but it was not, in 
tacky thought proper to pursue a different course; || his opinion, of a character to render his impvta- 
one only calculated to produce delay after delay, || tions less offensive than he (Mr. C.) now repre- 
and, in the end, to defeat the bill, as he had before | .sented them. He assured the Senator from 
sail, by indirection. He said he did complain,as | Kentucky that his own acts, long continued and 
he had a right to do, of this kind of opposition to || persevered in, his own language used on this floor, 
a measure he had so much at heart, and which || had created impressionstowards him in the West 
was so closely connected with the best interests of 1 and Southwest not easily to be eradicated. 
his State and his constituents. Mr. C. said he always stood ready to vindicate 
But the Senator from Kentucky, in alluding to | the rights and honor of the people he represented; 
his alleged hostility to the interests of the new || and to defend them here or elsewhere, against all 
States, intimates that it is rather my desire that || aspersions upon their intelligence or their moral 
he should seem to occupy that position than the || worth. If he did not, he said, he would be un- 
necessary result of his conduct towards them. worthy of the station he occupied. He never 
Sir, whilst I deem it unnecessary to reply to such || should forget what he owed to those people. He 
an insinuation, | will take occasion to say that no | went among them, he said, when a very young 
wish or effort of mine is necessary to exhibit the | man, without the adventitious aids of fortune or 
Senator from Kentucky to the people of the new || friends—relying upon his integrity and his indus- 
States in an attitude of hostility to all their most || try for success. He had found them intelligent, 
valued interests and most cherished rights. The '!! hospitable, and generous. They had by 


| 
| and alleged that they might as well seize upon the | 


Such were the denuncia- | 


He had been willing to rest these charges, | 
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Senate, 


re 
him, and sustained him, when he most needed 
friends. They had honored him with their cong. 
dence, and conferred upon him more favors, doubt. 
less, than he merited. This generous confidence 
had inspired him with feelings of gratitude toward 
them, never to be effaced. He would never be 
recreant to his duty, nor desert their interests, nor 
be unmindful of their honor. Mr. C. believed the 
Senator from Kentucky, too, had gone amongst 
the people of the West a youthful stranger; and 
‘*as a stranger, they bade him welcome.”’ Th 

had extended toward him, too, the hand of friend. 


ship, and had bestowed upon him all the manifest. 


ations of kindness and confidence. If the honor. 
able Senator should think proper to pursue a dif. 
ferent course toward the people of the great West, 
from that which he (Mr. C.) had indicated for him. 
self, it was for that Senator to judge. 

Mr. C, had said before, that the course pursued 
by the gentleman, was not only immediately inju- 
rious to the new States, in the present instance, 
but calculated to restrain the current of emigra. 
tion, to fill up their population, and develop their 
resources. Every measure like the one taken b 


_him on the present occasion, must be regarded by 


them as unfriendly to their welfare, so long as the 

retain their present intelligence. They knew that 
there were vast bodies of waste lands within their 
several limits, which their Legislatures were pre- 
vented from taxing, and thereby were compelled 


_ to lay heavier burdens on themselves. Must th 


not, therefore, view as hostile to their interests any 
opposition to a measure which would bring these 
lands into the market, at a price at which they 
might reasonubly be expected to be sold? In con- 
clusion, Mr. C. trusted the Senate would consider 


| the delay already unnecessarily occasioned to this 
| bill,and not bya recommitment risk the total loss 


of it at this session—especially as they had heard 
no new argument, no new objections that had not 
been fully and forcibly urged in a previous and 
ample discussion of it. 

Mr. WALKER said he was not desirous that 
the Senator from Kentucky should be regarded in 
the West asan enemy of their interests. He had 
no feelings of personal animosity to gratify, and 
he could sincerely say, that regarding in this mat- 
ter the interest of his State as paramount to all 


'| other considerations, he would rejoice if the Sen- 


ator from Kentucky would lay down his opposi- 
tion to this bill, if he would give it the sanction of 
his vote, and thus permit it to pass triumphantl 


| through both Houses of Congress, which we all 


know it would do, but for the opposition of that 
Senator. The Senator from Kentucky had spoken 
of demagogues as connected with the support of 


this bill; but might there not be demagogues who 


opposed this bill, who addressed themselves to the 
supposed avarice of the old States, ty proposing 
to distribute money among them? ho are the 


| demagogues? Did the Senator mean to apply the 
| epithet to the supporters of this bill upon this 


floor? [Here Mr. Cuay said, certainly not, he 
had expressly disclaimed any such allusion.] 
Then who are the demagogues supporting this 
measure? Are they the Legislative Assemblies of 
eight of the new States who have asked Congress 
to adopt the measure, or are they the people of 
the new States, who so anxiously desire its adop- 
tion? The Senator from Kentucky has again 
read,as he always does in the debate upon this 
bill, his tables of the comparative advance of 
ulation of the old and new States from 1820 to 
1830. Why was this done? Was not its evident 
tendency to produce zealousy and animosity on the 
part of the old go the new States? But ought it 
not to be a subject of exultation to every Amer- 
ican patriot that the mighty West is filling up with. 
population; that within fifty years, a region of 
vast extent has been reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness; that State after State has been added to this 
great Confederacy; that star after star has been 
planted in our glorious banner, and the greatness 
and glory of our whole country almost _immeas- 
urably increased? But the Senator from Kentucky 
seems Ae ee ee} ner ee are anenaa 
too rapidly, else w s invidious com 
bninaae the sleaies, growth of the old and the 
new States ? 


But the Senator tells us of the pret an, 


which would have followed from 
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25TH Cone....3p Sess. Graduation Bill—Mr. Clay, of Alabama, Mr. Clay, of Kentucky. 


— enemaaeicrptceatineniteiatetianiiciaatt 
the ; ate 
will be, not in distributing money, but in aug- | the returns of sale would show that in very many | 
menting our population, in filling up our whole || of the lend districts these lands, if sold in the | 
country with a hardy and industrious people; not | time to come, at the same rate at which they had | 


jn restraining, but in encouraging emigration; not || been disposed of during the last year, would not | 


distribution land bill. Sir, our truest glory | now before the Senate, for he. was convinced that | 


in keeping States out of the Union, but in bring- 
ing them into it; not in retarding, but in increas- 
ing our agricultural products; and he whose course 
here shall cause the settlement of a single State, | 
nay, of a single county, will acquire more glory, | 
and confer more lasting benefits upon his country, | 
than he who shall extract for distribution millions 
of dollars, extorted by a heartless, speculating | 

licy from the pockets of a suffering and impov- 
erished people. But the Senator from Kentucky 
asks, Why was not the graduation principle of | 
this bill founded upon an actual valuation? Does 
not the Senator remember that this principle was 
incorporated in the bill reported by the committee 
at the last session; that it was then stricken out 
by the almost unanimous vote of the Senate? | 
But the Senator from Kentucky desires us to wait | 
until 1841; and why? That he may then have | 
the census of 1840, from which to draw new dis- | 
criminations and excite new jealousies between | 
the old and the new States. No, sir; now is the || 
proper time to act upon this bill, not only for the | 
benefit of the new States, but to supply the wants | 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. BENTON said that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in eXamining the report made of the return | 
ofsales, had overlooked a portion of the document. || 
Had he examined that part of it, he would have | 
found the information, the absence of which is so | 
much complained of. This answer, which is the | 
subject of so much animadversion, was made out | 
at my request. Asa member of the Committee on | 
Finance, [ called at the Department, and requested | 
the clerk to furnish these details, and to send them | 
to me the next morning, when the bill was to be | 
taken up. The clerk was requested to give the | 
amounts, excluding fractions, which are not neces- | 
sary for purposes of legislation. He thought that 
this course was equally dignified as the reading of | 
newspaper paragraphs and letters, and making | 
them the foundation for charges in that Chamber, | 
or a Senator getting up and stating things as facts | 
which he did not know of his own knowledge. | 
If any Senator desired this information, which is | 





| tler till the 22d June, 1840. 


be sold at the present minimum price in a period 


| exceeding that which had elapsed since the form- | 


ation of the world. And in relation to the entire 
eygregate of these lands, Mr. W. was persuaded | 
that the returns would show that a present sale 
of all these lands, even at twenty-five cents per | 
acre, would be a better financial operation than | 
to sell them within the time designated by these | 
returns, (calculating the loss of interest,) at $1 25 
per acre. Unless the Senator from Maryland | 
can produce some document which will show that | 


| these lands will sell in sixteen years at the pres- | 


ent price, he ought not, as a financier, to oppose | 


| this measure. 





January 3, 1839. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, observed that the 
proposition of the Senator from Kentucky was the 
first that he had ever made in favor of actual set- 
tlers on the public lands. [t came unfortunately, | 
however, at the present moment, as the existing 
laws gave the preémption right to the actual set- 
This fact would be 
ascertained by looking at the act itself, which was 


approved 22d June, 1838, declaring in the very | 
| settled by the constituted authorities at about 


first clause, ‘* That every actual settler of the pub- 
* lic lands, being the head of a family, or over 
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the occupants, but not to limit the ‘right of pur- 
chasing these inferior lands to occupants alone. 
His object was to let all the lands embraced by 
the bill be subject to sale at the reduced prices, 
whether occupied or not; always, however, giving 
the right of preémption to the occupant for a time. 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Mississippi, said that he 
did not riee to enter at large into the discussion of 
this subject, already so abiy elucidated by Senators 
in favor of the passage of the bill, but merely to 
reply to that portion of the speech of the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky, based on the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, exhibiting the sales 
of land under a treaty made with the Chickasaw 
Indians in 1832, which treaty contains a provision 
| for the graduation of the price of the land on 
principles precisely similar to the provisions of 
the bill now under discussion, but much more 
| rapidly than the provisions of the present bill. 
| Sir, (said Mr. W.,) the provisions of that treat 
| are, that all lands offered for sale, and not zold, 
| shall be subject to private sale or entry for one 
| year thereafter, at $1 25 per acre, after which time 
| the balance remaining unsold shall be subject to 
| sale or entry at one dollar per acre for the space 
| of one year, and that for and during the third 
| year, the remainder shall be subject to sale or 
entry at fifty cents per acre. 
| By this treaty the Chickasaw Indians ceded a 
| country containing a fraction less than six millione 
| of acres; the treaty also contained a provision for 
allowing the Indians liberal reserves, which were 


| three thousand three hundred sections, equal to 





now said to be important for correct legislation | 
on this subject, why did he not call fori? He. 
could have got it without any difficulty many | 
days ago. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury was 

arraigned—and he had been the subject of many 

arraignments lately—for not furnishing the de- 

tailed statements and tables on which his opinion | 
was formed—he was blamed for not putting on 

one page of this document, what the Commit- 

teeon Finance had already placed on the other. 

Now, sir, we all know the Secretary is a hard- 

working man; but I hope the Senate will excuse 

him for not performing this unnecessary labor. 

Mr. President, you have been in Congress a quar- 

ter of a century, and I would ask you is there any 

subject upon which we have more printed inform- 

ation than this subject of the public lands? Why, 

sir, we have entire volumes of figures on the sub- 

ject. The Finance Committee had all the desired 

information before them, without calling on the 

Secretary for a single item of information. We 

had it all before us. 

Mr. B. here read details of amount of lands in 
the States subject to be operated upon by the bill. 
He went over the new States, one by one, and 
thowed that all the information was before the 

te which the subject required, and far more 
was used by those who were calling out for 
more, without seeming to know how much was 
ral on hand. He was certain that there was 
full information before the Senate, and that there 
been no compromise of senatorial dignity in 
the manner of obtaining it. 
fter some remarks from Mr. MERRICK, 

Mr. WALKER observed that the Senator from 
Maryland Mr. Meraicx] had offered a resolution 
‘o call for the quantity of land sold since the 30th 
of September, , which had, in January last, 

n returned by the Secretary of the Treasury 


a8 having been in market five, ten, fifteen, and 

ae prior to the Ist of January, 1833. 

Mr. W, that this information was not 
0. 4 


‘ twenty-one years of age, who was in possession || two millions one hundred and twelve thousand 
‘and ahousekeeper, by personal residence thereon, || acres, (he spoke from memory,) being more than 
‘ at the time of the passage of the act, and for four || one third part of the whole territory ceded by the 
‘months next preceding, shall be entitled to all || Indians to the Government. The country was 
‘the benefits and privileges of an act entitled *‘ An || then, for all practical purposes, a country of re- 
‘ act to grant preémption rights to settlers on the || fuse land at the date of the President’s first proc- 
‘ public lands,’ approved 29th May, 1830.” || lamation of a sale. But the honorable Senator, 

But, as he said yesterday, where was the neces- |! finding from the report of the Secretary of the 





|| sity for recommitung this bill, when it was open || Treasury that less land had been sold on the third 


foramendment? Would this recommittal have || year, when offered at fifty cents, than was sold 
any other effect than that of defeating the bill by || either of the two preceding years at higher prices, 
delay? The gentleman had spoken of theimmense |, assumed the position that the sale of the whole 
quantities of public lands subject to the operations || public domain was limited to a demand of about 
of this bill. But the gentleman omitted to mention || three and a half millions annually, and came to 
the length of time that a vast portion of them had || the sage conclusion that the sale would not be at 
been in the market without finding purchasers. | all promoted by a reduction of price; and as evi- 

Mr. C. thought the provisions of the bill, in all || dence of the correctness of this position, he main- 
its bearings, were well understood, and, therefore, || tained the more the price was reduced by the 
it would be much better to amend it in the Senate || operation of the Chickasaw treaty, leas land was 
than to send it back tothe committee. As, hepre- || sold. Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) the Sena- 
sumed, the question on the gentleman’s motion || tor held up this report of the Secretary of the 
was divisible, he moved that the question on the || Treasury, and exultingly proclaimed it to be a 
several branches of recommitment, and of instruct- refutation of the graduation principle. Mr, W. 
ing the committee, be taken separately, and that || 





they be taken by yeas and nays. 

The eas and nays were accordingly ordered. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, asked if the Senator 
from Alabama intended to say that the preémption 
law of last session gave the actual settler the right 
of entry at one dollar, or at seventy-five cents per 
acre, as his remarks would bear that construction. 
If so, the Senator was certainly mistaken. Mr. 
C. said he thought it much better to recommit the 
bill with instructions, as the committee-room was 
much the best place for remodeling it so as to make 
its details conform to the principle contained in the 
instructions. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said he did not wish to 
be misunderstood. He certainly agreed with the 
Senator from Kentucky, that the preémption act 


did not, without a further provision, give to the || 


settlers the right to purchase, at the reduced 
prices; but what he meant to be understood as 
saying was this: the law of the last session did 
give the right of preémption to every settler on the 

ublic lands, whether the lands occupied by him 

ad been offered at public auction or not; and if, 
said he, we reduce the price of the public lands 
by this bill, the individual occupant would have 
the right to purchase at such reduced price. This 
law, then, would operate to give the settler not 
only the right of preémption but that right at the 
reduced price. He had no objection to limit the 
right of preémption at periods after the reduction. 
But he wished that, for a certain number of months 
after the reduction, the occupant should have the 
right of preémption. His object was to protect 


| would call the particular attention of the honor- 

| able Senator tothe subject. On the correctness of 
| this position he would fearlessly riek the fate of 
| the bill now under consideration. It appears by 

| this same report of the Secretary of the Treasur 

| from which the gentleman read, that the first sale 
| of the Chickasaw land in Mississippi was com- 
| menced on the 4th day of January, 1836, at which 

| sale 960,023 acres were offered, and at the close 
of the sale there remained unsold and subject to 
sale at private entry 576,892 acres at $1 25 per 
| acre for twelve months thereafter, during which 
| time 207,545 acres were sold; and that during the 
second year, when the land was subject to entry 
| at $1 per acre, 37,016 acres were sold; amounting 
| to an average sale of 101 acres per day; after 
| which time the land remaining unsold was subject 
to sale or entry at fifty cents per acre, and so con~ 
| tinued to the date of this report, the 30th of Sep- 
| tember, 1838, embracing a period of near ten 
| months, during which time 58,565 scres were 
| sold, being at the average rate of 197 acres per 
| day, nearly doubling the sale of the previous 


year. : 

And now, Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) let us 
| examine the second sale began on the Sth Septem- 
| ber, 1836; there was then offered 2,601,130 acres, 
| and at the close of the sale there remained of the 

| land then offered and unsold 2,026,127 acres, sub- 
|| jeet to private sale for one year thereafter, during 
i which time 189,500 acres were sold at $1 25 per 
| acre, being at the average rate of 519 acres per 
| day, and that of the balance cgaeo a unsold, 
i and subject to entry during the second year, at 
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Graduation Bill—Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, Mr. Walker, Mr. Morris. 


$1 per acre, 37,280 acres were sold, being at the 
average rate of 102 acres per day; and thereafter 
the land remaining unsold was subject to sale at 
fifty cents per acre; but the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury covers only a period of twenty- 
five days, from the Sth to the 30th September, 
1838, during which time 26,080 acres were sold, 
being at the average rate of 1,049 acres per day, 
and yielding $524 50) per day, while during the 
preceding year only $1 02 per day was received 
when the land was sold at $1 per acre. Here, 
then, is an exemplification of the operation of the 
— system, producing just the result the 
riends of the measure have always contended it 
would produce—enrich vour Treasury, and pro- 
mote the sale of refuse. .und. Mr. W. trusted 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
of the Committee on Finance, so lightly treated 
on yesterday, are fully sustained by the practical 
operation of this great measure in one of the 
States. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, thought that the 
data given by the Senator from Mississippi did 
not controvert the proposition he had heretofore 
suggested, and he thought that his views were 
sustained by the returns embraced in the report, 
that the sales of the land were limited to the de- 
mand, and were not increased by the reduction of 


|| but by statesmen of liberal and expanded views, 


‘|| remote from usin position. Whilst, then, the 
|| two great statesmen of both parties from the North 
|| were thus friendly to the policy of reduction, was 
|| it not extraordinary that a western man should be 


|| found opposing the interest of the whole West on 
|| this great question? Mr. W. said, not only was 


|| the Senator from Kentucky the ardent and untiring 
|| opponent of this great measure, but he felt bound 


|| to declare that the opposition of that Senator con- 
|| stituted the sole obstacle to triumphant passage of 


| this bill through both Houses of Congress, and 
| that, if the bill were defeated, that defeat must be 
| justly attributed to the course pursued by the Sen- 


ator from Kentucky. Whilst, then, the note of 


praise was heard in favor of that honorable Sen- 
_tor in those sections of the Union that desire 

to restrain emigration to the West, let the new 
| States hear what he (Mr. W.) and the whole Sen- 
|| ate well knew to be the fact, that, if this measure, 
|| so important to the West, was defeated, in looking 
|| for him who struck the fatal blow, we might ail 
|| point to the Senator from Kentucky and exclaim, 
'| ** thou art the man.’’ 
|| Mr. MORRIS rose to make a single remark. 


|| He would not have done so but for the allusion of 


|| the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wa.ker] to 


|| himself. He had always been the friend of a 
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dent decidedly condemned. Mr. C. said ee 


well known to be one of the established laws of 
political economy, that if the market was giutted 
there would be a languor in the sales, whereas, if 
the supply was limited, prices would advance to a 
ruinous extent. The President had seen this, and 
the conclusion to which he had reached, was that 
the mere efflux of time afforded no criterion by 
which we can measure value. 
Mr. C. felt very reluctant to legislate on this 
important subject at the present session. He felt 


_ Most anxious that it should be left to the ensuing 


Congress; that they should remit it to their suc. 
cessors, and not settle itnow. Were there not 
profound considerations which should induce them 


| to refer itto the next Congress? Inthe first place, 


the President had recommended to them to pro. 


| vide at this session for taking the enumeration of 


the population and resources of the country, as 
The results of this 


| census would show the amount of increase in the 


population and wealth of the new States, and 
whether a measure of the kind was needed for 
their further advancement. Ag to the proposition 
to increase the population of the new Siates by 
the settlement of their lands, there was no neces. 
sity for the passing of this bill. These new mem- 
bers of the Confederacy had already increased in 


the price. | espe of the price of the public lands. The || population and wealth with a celerity unexam- th 
Mr. WALKER regretted that the Senator from || first act of his, after entering into this body, was || pled in the history of the world. But there was “ 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] whose position ought to || to bring ina bill to graduate the price of the public || another consideration. Greatas was the quantity Pr 
identify him in feeling and interest with the people || lands to theactual settler. He thought that, to be || of the public domain in any one of the new States, 
of the West, should persevere in his hostility to || consistent with his whole course heretofore on || it was not worth a baubee in comparison with the e 
this great measure, when other statesmen, evenof | this subject, he ought to sustain the proposition || seven hundred and fifty millions of acres exterior I 
his own party from the far distant East, were | of the Senator from Kentucky. The Senator from || to their limits,and to the millions yet to be brought of 
found to be our friends and advocates. Mr. W. || Missouri [Mr. Benton] says that the owner of a || into the market. Would it be right, in conse- pe 
regretted that the distinguished Senator from Mas- || contiguous farm may wish, among other reasons, || quence of any presumed financial difficulties, to % 
sachusetts (Mr. WensTer] was not heretospeak | to enter a portion of these lands for the purpose of || throw away this domain, which we should trans- . 
his own sentiments on the subject of graduation; || keeping off a bad neighbor. Mr. M. feared that || mit to our posterity for ages to come, to supply i 
but as he was absent, Mr. W. would read an ex- || the operations of this bill, if it should pass, would || the present exigencies of the exchequer? There 7 
tract from the speech of that Senator, delivered at enable the rich man, who had selected a fertile || was another reason why they should not act on ‘i 
Niblo’s Saloon, in the city of New York, on the | spot in the midst of comparatively a dreary waste, || this matter at this session. He did not believe 
15th of April, 1837. | but not so dreary but what a poor man might find || that either of the two Houses of Congress re- fi 
‘** The main object in regard to the public lands || a home on it, to drive off and preclude the poor || flected the genuine sentiments of the American ‘i 
‘is, undoubtedly, to settle them as fast as the | man from his settlement, because he might choose a. It was known that the elections which 
‘growth of odr population, and its augmentation || to deem him a bad neighbor. Mr. M. would give || had taken place had very much changed the com- i 
“by emigration, mxy enable us to setile them. | the privilege of entry at the reduced price to no || plexion of the two bodies, and that in one of them 
‘ The lands, therefore, should be sold at a low | man who was not on the land at the present time, || the changes that had taken place would reverse S 
‘price; and, for one, | have never doubted the || or who would not go on it and settle it. the majority on the present question. Convulsed . 
‘right or expediency of granting portions of the || The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Waker] || a8 the country was by experiments and financial S 














‘lands themselves, or of making grants of money || says the Senator from Kentucky will not vote for projects, was it right, in advance of that enumer- a 
* for objects of internal improvements connected | this bill, even if amended in accordance with his || ation of the population it was recommended by ‘ 
‘with them. 1 have always supported liberal || instructions. Sir, (said Mr. M.,) is it not the || the President now to provide for—was it right, in : 
‘appropriations for the purpose of opening com- } right, nay, the bounden duty of the Senator from || the view of the charges made by the recent elec- a 
‘ munications to and through these lands by com- || Kentucky to make a proposition, even if opposed || tions, and, in short, under all the circumstances 4 
‘mon roads, canals, and railroads; and when || to it, as little objectionable as possible? It was || to which he had adverted, to make this great rad- ‘ 
* lands of little value have been long in market, || his duty, and he thought it very strange that he || ical change in the disposition of the public lands it 
‘and, on account of their indifferent quality, are || should be censured for doing so. For his own || which was not limited to the new States only, but 7 
‘not likely to command the common price, I |' part, if a proposition met the approval of his || extended to the shores which were washed by the 1 
* know no objection to a reduction of price as to || judgment, f should not look at the quarter it || Ocean at theextremities of this continent? d 
‘such lands, so that they may pass into private || came from, nor what political party sustained it; || Mr. BENTON rose in consequence of the end- J 
* ownership.”’ it should have his support. less attacks made upon an eminent citizen now I 
These (said Mr. W.) were the expanded, lib- || Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, observed that the || retired from public life, and seeking repose under 7 
eral, and patriotic views of the great statesman of || Senator from Mississippi, by way of sustaining || his own vine, and by the side of his own fire, but b 
the East in regard to the reduction of the price of || his views on this occasion, had thought proper to || for whom, it would seem, there was to be no peace ’ 
the public lands. These were the opinions of a || state opinions of two distinguished citizens from || on this side of the grave. He alluded to the late ‘ 
Senator remote from us in position; and how did || different parts of the country. The opinions of || President of the United States, General Jackson, 1 
they contrast with the narrow, anti-western policy | the Senator from Massachusetts had been referred.|| and to the repeated instances in which his name ¢ 
of the Senator from Kentucky. Nor was the Sen- || to, and with regard to his opinions he had nothing || had’ been dragged into. this debate, and tyranny ¢ 
ator from Massachusetts unsupported by other || to say; they were well known to the Senator not || and.mischief attributed to him for his conduct in i 
distinguished citizens of the northern States. The | to be the sentiments that he (Mr. C.) enter- || relation to the act for the distribution of the pro- 7 
President of the United States [Mr. Van Buren] | tained; but he rose to do justice to another indi- || ceedsof the public lands. That conduct had been ; 
had distinctly recommended graduation. | vidual, the present Chief Magistrate of the United || denounced as tyrannical and unconstitutional, and d 
{Here Mr. W. quoted from the last message of | States; and if the gentlemen would content them- || to it had been attributed all the late moneyed em- ‘ 
President Van Buren, as follows:) | selves with acting in conformity to his recom- || barrassments of the country. The Senator from j 
‘‘Our experience under the act passed at the || mendations, the bill would not be so objectionable. || Kentucky [Mr. Cray] is: the author of these de- i 
‘ jast session, to grant preémption rights to settlers || The gentleman referred to the message at the |) nunciations, and also the author of the bills—for k 
‘on the public lands, has as yet been too limited || opening of the present session; but he ought to | there were two of them—the loss of which he 80 f 
‘to enabie us to pronounce with safety upon the | have referred to the message of the previous one, || much deplores, and for the want of which he has ‘ 
‘efficacy of its provisions to carry out the wise || which was referred to in the last message. Now || seen so much evil arise. I (said Mr. B.) was the t 
‘and liberal policy of the Government in that re-|| he (Mr. C.) thought that the message to which || cotemporary of these bills. 1 knew their char- é 
‘spect. There is, however, the best reason to || he alluded, contained a decided reprobation of this || acter and their fate; I saw their birth and their § 
‘anticipate favorable results from its operation. || bill. death, and great and numerous as are the acts t 
* The recommendations formerly submitted to-you {Here Mr. C. read some extracts from the || which stamp the character of a hero-statesman 00 f 
‘in respect to a graduation of the price of the |) President’s message.]} General Jackson, there are none which exalt him t 
Aa lands, remain to be finally acted upon. Mr. C. continued. So that it would be seen || more than his conduct in relation to sass Very 
‘Having found no reason to change the views | that it was actual valuation, and not conjectural || bills, It was. wise, patriotic, constitutional, an ‘ 
*then mapas your attention to them is again | valuation, founded on the lapse of time, was the || heroic conduct. He had the wisdom to see the ‘ 
* pespectfully requested.” | principle on which the President recommended a | pernicious nature of these bills; he had the con- ‘ 
_. This, then, (said Mr. W.,) is not merely a pol- |! reduction of the price of the public lands. The || stitutional right to arrest them; and he had the ‘ 
icy advocated by the new States and their citizens, |, principle in this bill was the one that the Presi- || heroism to exercise that right. The bills were of ‘ 
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the most seductive character; they were calculated | ‘and distributed as aforesaid, at the Treasury of | distribution of the money which had been received 
to seduce all unreflecting minds, for they proposed || ‘ the United States, one fourth part on the first day 


a distribution among the people of near sixty or 
geventy millions of dollars. The distribution would | 
have left the Treasury bare; would have bank- 
rupted the deposit banks; might have debauched | 
the States; would have compelled a resort to loans | 
or a new tariff; and would have set the fatal ex- | 


i 


ample of lavishing the public money and the pub- || 


i¢ property upon the people on the eve of the | 
v idential elections. The first bill passed the | 


election, and so near the end of the session of | 
Congress that the President had but a few hours, 
instead of the ten days which the Constitution al- | 
lowed him, to examine its provisions, to make up | 
his mind upon it, and to return it to the Senate | 
with his objections in writing, if disapproved by | 
him. It was retained by him the ten days, as he 
had a clear constitutional right to do; Congress 
did not think proper to prolong its session to 
cover those ten days, as it might have done; for 
it was the session whose duration was not limited 
by the Constitution; and the two Houses having 
adjourned, he retained the bill until the next ses- 
sion, and then returned it to the House in which 
it originated with his objections to it. This was | 
the regular course prescribed by the Constitution, | 
and, thanks to the spirit and intelligence of the 

ople, it was the course sanctioned and approved 
ythem. Instead of being excited against the 
patriot President by an affected outcry against 
‘pocketing bills,”? and by a per capita calculation 
of the money each voter had lost, so ostentatiously 
paraded before their eyes; instead of being excited | 
against General Jackson by those means, and 
made to cast their votes against him, the high- 
minded people of our America approved his con- 
duct, and testified their approbation in the dis- 
tinguished honor of his second election. This was 
the fate of the first bill. 


divided them among the States, leaving the Treas- 
ury entirely dependent upon the custom-house 
duties for its support, which many then saw, and 
experience has since proved, would be wholly 
inadequate, without a resort to a new tariff, loans, 
or Treasury notes to defray the ordinary expenses 
of the Government! 

The second bill was a duplicate of the first, but 
four years its junior in point of time: it did not 
come on until the approach of the presidential 





election in 1836, but was made to cover the same |) 


number of years, and the same identical years, 
which were covered by the first one. To do this, 
itwas necessary to make this second bill retroact— 
make it reach back, and exact from the Treasury 
as much money as the first bill would have taken 


out of it up to that time, and then for as many || 


more years as would complete the original five. 
In fact, it was the same bill in every particular, 
with the superaddition of the signal aggravation of 
being retroactive, and getting hold of three years’ 
revenue from the lands fora grand distribution on 
the eve of the approaching presidential election. 
This was the character of the second bill; and this 
character ig too important and too necessary to be 
understood by the people for their knowledge of 
it to rest upon description. They must see it! 
They must see the thing itself, and know of their 
own knowledge what it was that fell—for fall it 
did—before the stern resolve of General Jackson; 
and the loss of which is now deplored as a national 
rau The people must see it; and here it is 
in the book of the bills of the Senate, which I 
have this moment sent a messenger to bring me 
from the office of the Secretary. It is entitled 
“An act to divide among the States, for a limite 
time, the proceeds of the sales of the public lands,” 
-;and the signature of the then Secretary of the 
Senate, Walter Lowrie, Eaq., attests that it passed 
this body on the 12th day of May, 1836. I read 
from the third and fourth sections, which show 
€ parts which are material to the present inquiry. 
_ Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
Several sums of money received in the Treasury 
(28 the net proceeds of the sales of the public 
‘lands for the years eighteen hundred and thirty- 
‘three, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, and 
tighteen hundred and thirty-five, shall be paid 


é he || ‘as the respective Legislatures of the sai 
two Houses in 1832, just before the presidential || 


It was to have taken the || 
whole proceeds of the sales of the public lands for || 
five years—the years 1833-"34-35-’36-’37—and || 





| ‘of July eighteen hundred and thirty-six, and one 
| * fourth part at the end of each ninety days there- | 
after, until the whole is paid; and those which | 
‘shall be received for the years eighteen hundred 
‘and thirty-six and eighteen hundred and thirty- 
‘seven, shall also be paid at the Treasury half 
‘yearly, on the first day of July and January, in 
| each of those years, to such person or persons 
States 
| * shall authorize and direct to receive the same. 

| §*Sec. 4. fad be it further enacted, That this act 


|| ‘ shall continue and bein force until the thirty-first 


‘day of December, one thousand eight hundred 
‘and thirty-seven, unless the United States shall 
| * become involved in war with any foreign power, 
| *in which event, from the commencement of hos- 
| § tilities, this act shall cease, and be no longer in 
‘ force.” 
| ‘These are the sections of the act of 1836—the 
| act which sunk before the firm resolve of Presi- 
dent Jackson—sunk before his resolve! for it died 
under his known opinion in respect to it, and 
| without having reached his hand. It was the 
copy of the one which he had retained, and which 
| he had returned with his objections. It was 
known to be useless to send it to him, unless there 
| was a majority of two thirds for itin each House. 
| Such a majority could not be conciliated; and the 
| bill, after becoming an act of the Senate, died out 
in the House of Representatives, and was suc- 
ceeded by another act in the Senate to accomplish 
/a part of its purpose; namely, the bill to dis- 
| tribute, under the name of a deposit, $36,000,000 
| of public moneys among the States. This latter | 
became a law; it was only about one half the 
magnitude of its predecessor and progenitor—the 
five years’ land revenue distribution bill. It was | 
| only half the magnitude of that bill; but the one || 
half of it, even, was enough to crush the great || 
deposit banks. 
| I was one of a few who opposed all three of | 
| tHese bills; and especially I opposed the one from 
| which two sections have just been read, and for || 
the loss of which General Jackson has been so 
incontinently denounced on this floor, and for the 
| want of which so many evils have been asserted 
| to have arisen. [ join issue upon these assertions. 
| I denounce this bill now, as ( did when it was on 
its passage, as a bill that would have bankrupted || 
the deposit banks, and bankrupted the Treasury, | 
| and laid the Government under the necessity of | 
reviving the tariff, or borrowing money to defray | 
| its ordinary daily and current expenses. These | 
were my declarations then, when the bill was on | 
| its passage in May, 1836; und | expressed myself | 
with such earnestness with respect to the danger | 
| to the banks and the Treasury, that a member of | 
the Senate and a friend now present, suggested | 
that they would alarm the country, if published 
as delivered; and, in consequence, the speech was | 
| but partially and imperfectly reported. ‘The bill 
died in the House of Representatives; it never 
| became a law. I was satisfied, and should never || 
have troubled the Senate and the country with a || 
revival of the subject, had it not been now revived || 
| by the author of the bill, for the purpose of at- || 
tributing to it a vast merit, and for the pee of || 
reiterating upon General Jackson an oft-repeated ] 
denunciation. The defunct bill is resuscitated by | 
its author—resuscitated to claim our sympathies, || 
as a measure of beneficence to the country, and 
to excite our resentment against General Jackson, | 
as the destroyer of so fine a measure. Revived, 
resuscitated, dug up from its gravé in this man- || 
ner, and for these purposes, it becomes a legiti- | 
| mate subject for parliamentary animadversion; | 
| and I mean to advert upon it freely, closely, and | 
truly, that the country may not only see what it | 
is they are called upon to regret, and to censure 
General Jackson for destroying, but also to enable 
all men who are of “ sound mind and memory”’ to 
judge for themselves what this country would 
come to if its destinies were in the hands of the 
friends and supporters of such a bill. 
I now address myself to the candor and intelli- | 
j 
i 











gence of all parties, in this Chamber and out of it, 
and invoke their attention, and the decision of 
their minds, on the case which will be presented. 
The bill, in its third section, provides, first, for the | 


from the sales of the public lands for the three 
preceding years, and which money had already, 
in great part, been expended by the Government! 
It ordered the amounts received from the lands in 
the ~ 1833-"34, and '35, to be divided out; 
the division to commence on the Ist day of July 
next ensuing, and to be accomplished in four 
installments, at ninety days apart. This was 
one clause of the bill, and the amount on which it 
would have operated was $23,582,882; that ia to 


|| say, the sum of $3,967,682 for 1833; the sum of 


$4,857,600 for 1834; and the sum of $14,757,460 
for 1835. This would have made the sum of 
nearly $6,000,000, in round numbers, payable out 
of the T'reasury at intervals of ninety days, to 
wit: on the Ist days of July, October, January, 
and April. The whole sum of $23,500,000 would 
have been payable in the short space of about nine 


| months, and that in addition to $31,000,000 which 


would be required for the service of the Govern- 
ment during the same year. So much for one 
branch of the distribution clause. The second 
branch of it ordered the proceeds of the land sales 
for the years 1836 and 1837 to be also divided out, 
but by a half-yearly instead of quarterly process. 
The first payment was to be made on the Ist of 


| July ensuing, being the same day on which the 
quarterly payments began; the second was to be 
+ made on the Ist of January, 1837, being the same 


day on which the third quarterly payment became 


| due; the third half payment was to be made on 


the Ist of July, 1837; and the fourth on the Ist 
of January, 1838. Now, what is the amount 
which this second branch of the distribution clause 
would have diverted from the Treasury, and in 
what time? Sir, the amount would have been 


|, $31,653,380, and the time would have been eighteen 


months! Such would have been the amount 
payable in that short time; for the sales of the 
lands in 1836 were $24,877,179, and for 1837 they 
were $6,776,236, and this in addition to the sum 
required for the service of the Government in 
1837, which was $39,000,000. The whole amount 
which would have been required for distribution 


| between the Ist of July, 1836, and the Ist of Jan- 


uary, 1838, would have been $55,336,360; and 
the service of the Government for the same time 


| would have required just about as much more. 


A table of dates and sums will show the amount 


|and distribution of these enormous calls for 
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amounts which would have been taken from the 
Treasury in eighteen months, if the land bill of 
1836 had passed, with the detail and the gross also 
of what was actually required for the service of the 
Government for the same time. They amount, 
in round numbers, to $55,000,000 for distribution, 
and $55,000,000 for the support of Government; 
in all $110,000,000! Now, sir, how was the Treas- 
ury tostand thisenormous call? It could not have 
steod it all! It could not have stood the first pull, 
the first seventeen and a quarter millions for dis- 


tribution, and seven and three quarters for the pub- | 
lic service, which would have been required on | 


the ist day of July, 1836. It would have failed 
at that payment; and so I declared, and in my own 
opinion, demonstrated at that time; and so the 
event proved, when the deposit act passed, and 
wubstituted a smaller and laterdistribution. This 
deposit act passed in June of 1836; it began to take 
effect in January, 1837; it proposed to divide out 
but $36,000,000, and that by $9,000,000 ata time, 
and to commence the distribution six months later 
than the land bill proposed; and yet what was the 


result? The result was the stoppage of the prin- | 
cipal deposit banks, and all the rest of the banks | 

dve months after the distribution began to | 
The deposit banks made the first dis- | 
tribution in January; they nearly sunk under the || 


within 
take effect ! 


second installment in April; they were unable to 
meet the third one in July, and closed their doors 


in May; and, while several causes contributed to | 


the result, yet it must never be forgotten that the 
committee of the New York banks, where the 
stoppage began, in enumerating the four principal 
causes for that event, placed at the head of thoee 
causes, the operation of the DEPOSIT OR DISTRIBU- 
Tron act of June, 1836? ‘Thus experience proved 
that the deposit banks could not stand a distribu- 
tion of thirty-six millions, commencing six months 


jater than the proposed land bill distribution, and | 
made in quarterly installments of only nine millions 


atatime. How, then, could they have stood a 


distribution of fifty-five millions, commencing six | 
months earlier, and the first installment amounting | 
to seventeen and a quarter millions? The thing | 
was impossible; itcould not be done; and that was 

so evident to me that [ proclaimed it, and reiterated , 
my opinion on this floor in language too strong, | 


in the judgment of some of my friends, to be al- 


lowed to go to the country; and what was that | 


opinion bottomed upon? Upon the fact known to 


what was ca 
Treasury, was a mere DELUSION; that the money, 
in point of fact, was nor in the deposit banks; 
that it had been tent out; that Congress had 


sanctioned and instigated the LENDING, by requir- |. 
ing interest from the banks for its use; that, in- || 


stead of being in the banks it was in the hands of 
merchants, traders, dealers, manufacturers, me- 


chanics, speculators, and others; that the banks |) 
had vseEp it with the knowledge of Congress, and | 
with the implied contract and fair understanding | 


of having the use of it till gradually called for on 


account of the public service; and that to call for |, 


all this money in masses, and almost without no- 
tice (for the first payment would have begun as 
soon as the bill could have been passed) was to 


COMPEL THE LARGE DEPOSIT BANKS TO CHOOSE BE- i} 


TWEEN STOPPING PAYMENT THEMSELVES, OR DE- 
STROYING THEIR DEBTORS. All this was so plain 
to me that it was amazing, incomprehensible, and 
almost incredible that any person could avoid see- 
ing the same. Yet this is the measure, the loss of 
which we are called upon to deplore! 
measure, the patriotic resistance of which, by 
General Jackson, is denounced as an act of tyran- 
ny! This is the measure, then believed to be irre- 


sistibly popular, now known to be heartily con- || 
demned by every considerate man! This is the || 


measure before which General Jackson, and all its 
opponents were expected to be prostrated; (and 
before which they were willing to have been pros- 
trated if such had been the penalty of adherence 
to their principles;) this is the measure which, like 
the consular distributions of grain, and money, 
and public lands, among the voters in the degen- 
erate days of the Roman Republic, was expected 
to purchase the suffrages of ail the people? Gen- 
eral Jackson and bis friends, myself one of them, 
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measure, without regard to consequences personal | 
to themselves. They resisted the colossal distri- 
bution of fifty-five millions of money. They threw 


themselves upon the intelligence, the patriotism, | 


end the candor of their fellow-countrymen; and 
the event has proved that they were not mistaken 
in their estimate of that candor, that intelligence, 
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Senate. 


cepted, he will be stamped the hero-stateeman of 


theage. I have heretofore endeavored to do some 


justice to his various, transcendant, and Victorious 
policy. Ihave endeavored to present some views 
of his numerous, brilliant, and successful amelio. 


| rations at home, and negotiations abroad. [| have 


i 
| 


and that patriotism! It has proved that the Ameri- || 
can people are not yet ready to be seduced and | 
debauched with the spoils and pillage of their own || 


country. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) I pursue this bill of May, 
1836, one step further; | pursue it into the fourth 
section, and see that nothing but a war witha 
FOREIGN POWER could have arrested the distribu- 


tion of the $55,000,000, and given the Treasury a || 


| right to retain the $24,877,179 received from the | 
public lands in 1836, and the 6,776,236 received | 


from them in 1837. By the terms of the act, the 


distribution was to go on without regard to any- || 


thing but a foreign war, and the $32,000,000 re- 
ceived from the lands in 1836 and ’37 were to be- 
long to the States, and to be paid to them, without 
the least regard to the condition of the public Treas- 
ury. It was a specific appropriation of the pro- 
ceeds of the lands, and as such would have been 
paid over to the States on the days named in the 
act. The “ shutting up’’ of the Treasury would 
have made no difference; the stoppage of the banks 
would have made no difference; there was no for- 
eign war—the appropriation was specific and abso- 
lute—and the delivery of the money to the States 
_ would have been compulsory and inevitable. What 
then? Why, that notwithstanding the retroactive 
disbursements from the Treasury of the before re- 


| ceived revenues from the lands of 1833,-°34, and | 


*35—notwithstanding the attempt to disburse these 
old expended revenues might have bankrupted the 
deposit banks—yet the current receipts from the 
landsfor 1836 and ’37 would have been turned over 
to the States as they came in! The $25,000,000 
(nearl¥) of 1836 would have gone to the States; the 
$7,000,000 (nearly) of 1637 would have gone te 
them also! and thus, with the banks all stopped; 
with the Treasury shut up, with Congress called 
together to provide the ways and means of keep- 
ing the Government in motion; with the duties 
from customs sinking down to nothing; merchants’ 
duty-bonds postponed; balances from banks de- 


layed for many months; with all this we should | 

| have been paying out to the States the $7,000,000 | 
us all, and by me repeated a thousand times, that | 
fled a surplus of forty millions in the | 


of hard money received from the lands in 1837, 
and which $7,000,000 in specie was the sheet-an- 
_chor of the Government in that disastrous year, 

and the only thing which saved it from the degrada- 
| tion and ruin of using depreciated paper money 
and shinplasters! 

Mr. President, we hear much of the incapacity, 
| the ignorance, the incompetency, and the reck- 
lessness of the Jackson administration; we hear 
much of all this from the Opposition, without 
their being able to specify &@ measure to which 
these epithets will appl ; but here is an act of the 
Opposition itself, which places the leaders in a 

osition to choose between a confession of abso- 





This is the | 


ute incapacity to manage the public affairs, or of 
a deliberate design to bankrupt the Treasury and 
the banks. No, Mr. President, the Jackson Ad- 
ministration was not ignorant, was not reckless, 
| was not incompetent; and to hurl such epithets at 
that Administration, is to hurl them at the people, 
| by whom that Administration was created cones 
been sustained. To attack that Administration, 
approved as it was in the triumphant second elec- 
tion of General Jackson, and in the triumphant 
election of his successor, is to attack the capaci- 
|| ty of the people for self-government! It is to at- 
_ tack the elective principle of our Constitution, and 
to say that that principle ought to be abolished, 
and an hereditary ruler given as a guardian to 
‘|| those who were so incompetent to choose their 
|| own Chief Magistrate. No, sir! Great are the 
| services which General Jackson has rendered to 
| his country—great in the field—still greater in the 
| Cabinet. His civil administration was a contin- 
ued series of patriotic exertions, the emanation 
no less of a heroic soul, than of a sagacious head, 
| and a patriot heart. None but a hero could have 
|| acted the part, in civil affairs, which he did. 
‘| Above all men who have lived in our eventful 


| 
| 
| 





| 





| 


endeavored to present him as posterity will view 
him, covered, illustrated, irradiated with eve 

species of glory, and above all with the glory of 
usefulness—with the glory of having improved 
the condition, bettered the circumstances, ad. 


— the fortune, and personally benefited 


every industrious inhabitant which the countr 
contains. I have endeavored to do this; and | 


| appeal to the present unparalleled, unrivaled, un- 


precedented, unexampled, universal, pervading, 
and exulting prosperity of the country for the 
truth and fidelity of the pictures which I have 


| endeavored to draw. 


It is not my intention to repeat, on the present 
occasion, what I have heretofore delivered on this 


_ subject; but there is one point which, though here. 
| tofore mentioned, bas never been presented with 
|| the fulness, individuality, and development which 
its importance and magnitude deserves. I allude 


to our cotton production and its influence upon 
the wealth and industry of every portion of this 
extended Union, and the part which General Jack- 
son has acted in bringing that production to what 
it now is, and to what it must be. What was the 
extent of our cotton-growing territory before the 
victorious arms of General Jackson acquired for 
us the vast region of the South and Southwest? 


| It was a part of South Carolina, a part of Geor- 


| gin. some slips in North Carolina, Tennessee, 


ississippi, and Louisiana. What is it now? It 
is all Florida, all Georgia, all Alabama, all Missis- 


| sippi, all Louisiana, all Arkansas, South Carolina, 
, apart of North Carolina, a third of Tennessee, 


/and a slip in Missouri. 


In territorial extent our 


| cotton-growing region has been increased more 
than tenfold by the victorious arms of General 
| Jackson over the southern Indians, and by his 
| still more victorious policy over the political allies 


| of those Indians, their federal allies, whose struggle 
it was to retain them in the southern Siates to 
| diminish their political importance and to cripple 
| their advance. What was the value of our cotion 
export before these great operations of General 
Jackson began? It was $14,000,000. What is it 
now? Itis $80,000,000. And what is its capacity 
_ of augmentation? Almost limitless and boundless, 
or only limited by the wants of Europe, Asia, 
| Africa, and the two Americas; for to all these 


| countries, even to the Ganges and the Black Sea, 
, to the Cape of Good Hope, and to Terra del Fu- 


| ego do our American cottons nowgo. And what 
| is the influence of this vast production, so amaz- 
ingly augmented under the victorious arms, and 

still more victorious policy, of onzE MaN—what is 


| its influence upon the industry, the pursuits, and 


_ the wealth of every part of this extended Confed- 

eracy? To answer this question, let the mind’s eye 
| figure to itself a map of this Union, and then con- 
| template every species of industry which is carried 
| on upon the vast diversified domain which it rep- 

resents. Let him look at our shipping interest 
| from the Chesapeake to Passamaquoddy bay, all 
| finding its greatest and richest employment in 
| carrying our cotton abroad, and bringing back 
| the productions of so many nations received 


| exchange for it. Let him see our most opulent 


merchants, throughout the whole extent of our 
coast, from New Orleans to New York, all bot- 
| toming their largest operations upon the cotton of 
/the Seuth. Look to the manufacturing industry 
| of the whole northeast, of which Massachusetts 
| may be taken as an example, and as the highest 
| pattern; manufactures of leather, cotton, wool, 
| iron, brass, tin, wood, glass, stone, &c., the grand 
| aggregate of which, in all the northeast, may be 
judged of from the annual product of near ninely 
millions of dollars for Massachusetts alone; and & 
goodly prenarane of the whole of which finds its 
market in the same cotton-growing region. Cross- 
ing the Alleghany mountains, and descending 
upon the western waters, see twelve millions of 
manufactured articles, the product of the industry 
of three or four miles square at the confluence 

the Alleghany and Monongahela; see these twelve 
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millions annually going off from Pittsburg, and || in conjunction with those enumerated to e1cnTyY- | 


the largest part going to the cotton planters of the 
South; while many other towns and villages of the 
West, on a smaller scale, emulate the meritorious | 
example of * the Birmingham of the West.”” Then | 
see the agricultural States of the Great Valley. 
See Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
with their vast productions of grain, and their in- 
pumerable herds and flock, all finding their richest 
market in thesame region. Turning to the Middle 
States, where the value of labor, for a long time, 
has been so much reduced, we see that value in 


Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, and Ten- | 





pessee, has found a vast augmentation from the 
cultivation of cotton. So that in every part of 
this extended Confederacy, and over every species 


of creative industry, the augmented cultivation of || 


cotton, the fruit of General Jackson’s military 
achievements and civil policy has extended its 
benefits and shed its benign influences. The 
North, the East, the West, and the middle States 


; 


factures, and commerce—all, all find employment 
for their industry, and rich rewards for their skill 
and labor in that perennial fountain of national 
wealth—the cotton-growing region of the South— 
which, while it showers gold upon all others, is 
itself largely deprived of its own advantages by | 
illusive systems of poiitical economy—a system 
which leadsit to purchase everything by the paper- 
money standard of the United States, while it 
sells the only article it produces by the hard-money | 
standard of Europe! Every part of this Union 
feels the beneficent effects of the cotton crops; and 
no part feels it more than the agricultural region 
of Kentucky, and the manufacturing districts of | 
Massachusetts. 
tucky, and speak from the knowledge of my own 
senses. 
turn of the annual manufactures of Massachusetts, 
and speak upon unimpeachable authority. Ken- 


I have lately received an authentic re- || 





tucky and Massachusetts are the two States of | 
this Union which have profited most by the mili- | 
tary victories and the civil administration of Gen- | 
eral Jackson; they are the two States of this 
Union which owe most to his arms and to his 





policy; they are the two States of this Union 
which should be bound to him by the strongest | 


ties of gratitude and affection. The agriculturist || Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Foster, 


of Kentucky is now on the high road to wealth; | 


his prosperity reposes upon a solid and imperish- || Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robbins, Rug- | 


able basis. His cattle, his mules, his horses, his | 
hemp, all wanted in the South, command the | 


' 
i 


six millionsof dollars per annum. From al! these 
she sends a part to the cotton grower, and doubt- 
less gets a better part of the crop than the grower 


| himself receives; an advantage which ‘is the fair 


| 
} 


| 


} 
} 


| eulogy upon General Jackson. 
| ing when history, and poetry, and sculpture, and 


and legitimate fruit of industry, conducted by 
skill, guarded by economy, and diversified by en- 
terprise. It was the last year of President Jack- 
son’s administration—the year ending the 31st 
day of March, 1837—which presented this mag- 
nificent result of Massachusetts manufacturing 
industry. I say manufacturing—for the proceeds 
of her commerce and agriculture are not included 
—and this grand result will forever stand as a 


“Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the 
‘right of entry at the prices reduced by the fore- 
‘ going section, shall be limited to those who are 
‘now, or who may hereafter become, actual set- 


| €tlers; and the person applying to make any euch 


proof of the prosperity of the country under the | 
| sagacious policy of that illustrious statesman. 


ir, it was no part of my intention to make a 
The time is com- 


| painting, and the living voices of endless genera- 


| tions will do him that service. 
—the cities and the country—agriculture, manu- || 


I make no general 


eulogy. I have spoken toa single point, to show 


| from one example, the beneficent nature of his 
| policy, and the universality of its happy influence 
| upon all parts of our country, and upon all the 


pursuits of its industry. | have spoken toa single 
point, and have not exhausted that one, for to this 


| Same cotton region we are indebted for the hun- 
dred millions of gold and silver which has sus- | 


tained the country and the Government in the late 


| shock, and which hereafter are to render the peo- 
ple independent of the rise and fall of banks, and | 


| 


| safe from the shocks and explosions of the paper 
| system. 
|| me by attacks, as wanton as they are incessant, 

| upon the hero-patriot who is entitled to rare, 
I have lately traveled in Ken- || 


What I have said has been forced out of 


now that he has withdrawn from the world and 


| given an example of the manner in which an ex- 


President of the United States should spend the 


evening of his days, and close up the career of his | 


life. 


On motion of Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, the ques- | 
tion on Mr. Cray’s proposition was divided, so as | 


to take it first on the recommittal, and secondly on 
the instructions. 


On the question of recommitment, the yeas and 


|| nays were as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of 


Knight, McKean, Merrick, Morris, Niles, Pierce, 


| gles, Smith of Indiana, Strange, Swift, and Wil- 


' 2 : : |; liams of Maine—23. 
highest price, fill his coffers with vast sums of || 


NA YS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, 


‘ entry, under this act, shall file an affidavit, under 
* such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
* may prescribe, that such applicant is, at the time, 
‘or intends, in good faith, to become, an actual 


‘settler on the land proposed to be entered, or 


* some part thereof, [or that he owns and cultivates 
‘adjoining lands;] and that such applicant makes 
‘the entry in his own name, for his own benefit, 
‘and not in trust for another.” 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, moved to amend the 
amendment, by inserting the worda or “* who may 
Own contiguous adjoining land;’’ so as to extend 
the benefits of the bill to persons who are now 
settled on and-are cultivating farms of their own. 

Mr. C. said that the object of this amendment 
was so apparent that he would not occupy any 
more of the time of the Senate in explaining it. 
The amendment reported by the committee, under 
the instruction of the Senate, went to limit the 
operations of the act to actual settlers only, or 
those who might give evidence of their intention 
to become so. ‘The committee thought it proper 
that the benefits of it should be extended to those 
who are cullivating farms of their own, and who 
might wish to purchase tracts adjoining to them. 
It was well known to all the gentlemen of the new 
States that, in a variety of instances, there were 
settlers who had entered not more land than was 
barely sufficient for their cultivation, intending at 
a future period to purchase more for the various 
uses of a farm, such as timber, pasturage, &c. 
Now the question was, shall persons thus sita- 
ated be cut off from the benefits of this bill, even 
where they owned so smail a quantity of land as 
forty acres, while every individual in the old 
States had the privilege of purchasing at the re- 
duced price six hundred and forty acres, with the 
condition only of settling on it. And inasmuch 
as the provisions of this bill limited the quantit 
to be entered, the committee could see no auc 
danger from monopoly or speculation as had been 


| intimated on that floor. 


Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, without intending 
any disrespect to the committee, thought their re- 


| port was not in conformity with the instructions 


} 
j 


| 


money, and reflect upon his lands an unprece- || of Alabama, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lump- | 


dented value. It is no longer the illusions of the 


kin, Lyon, Mouton, Nicholas, Norvell, Robinson, || 


high tariff—it is no longer the illusions of the || Smith of Connecticut, Tipton, Walker, Williams 


“golden fleece,’’ two thousand dollars for asheep | 


to that, price—it is no longer the deceptive dream 


of these ephemeral illusions which tickled and be- || 


| 
guiled the Kentuckian before Jackson’s adminis- | 
tration, but it is now the solid basis of the cotton | 


upon which his prosperity reposes. 


abroad, and never again fall into the illusions of | 
high tariff and national bank, and never again will 
hesee his crops rotting on his hands, his property 
sinking to no price, his currency depreciated one | 
half, and piles of property laws, tender laws, re- | 
laws, and stay laws, interposed between the 
pless debtor and the merciless creditor. So 
much for Kentucky; and equal with hers, and 


} 


| 


Let him | 
cultivate the cotton-grower, and cherish free trade 


resting in good part upon the same basis, is the | 


prosperity of Massachusetts. The cotton grower 


of the South takes a part of all that she has to! Lumpkin, Mouton, Norvell, Robinson, Smith of 


spare. From “ brushes, brooms, and baskets, and | 
buttons of all kinds,” up to her eighteen millions 
of dollars’ worth of manufaetures in shoes, boots, | 
and leather; her seventeen millions of manufac- | 
tures of cotton; her ten millions of manufactures | 
of wool; her nine millions and a half of fish and | 
oil; her two millions of ready-made clothing, 


f of nails, brads, and tacks; her million and a 


half of soap and candles. her million and a half | 


of paper; her million and a quarter of rum; her 

nof refined sugar; her two millions of straw | 
; and palm leaf hats—and many other ar- | 
Ucles ‘too tedious to enumerate,” but amounting, | 


aide nd | of Mississippi, Wright, and Young—20. 
intrinsically worth twenty shillings, and now sunk | 


Previous to the vote being taken on the question 
of instruction, 


On motion of Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, and by || 


general consent, the number of acres to be granted 


tions. 
The question was then taken on the instructions 
thus modified, and was carried by the following 


|| Vote: 


YEAS—Messrs. Buchanan, Clay of Kentucky, 
Knight, Lyon, McKean, Merrick, Morris, Nich- 
olas, Niles, Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 


—26. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Cal- 


/houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, 


j 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Connecticut, Tipton, Williams of Mississippi, 
Wright, and Young—17. 
And the Senate adjourned. 





Mownpay, January 6, 1839. 


‘| ‘The Senate resumed, as the special order of the | 
8, and suspenders; her two millions and a | day, the consideration of the bill to provide for the | 
reduction and graduation of the price of the public |! discrimination? 


lands. 


The question being on the following amend- 
ment, reported by the Committee on the Public 
Lands, in conformity with the instructions of the 


Senate, when the bill was recommitted: 


| 


1 


| 


1 


| Government price. 


j 
i 
j 


of the Senate. The instructions contained two 
specific restrictions: the first was to limit the pro- 


|| visions of the bill to the actunl settler, and the 
lay || 
ray | 


second was to limit the quantity. Though the 
number of acres was left blank in the instruc- 
tions, he expected that the commitiee would have 
filled it. Now, when a bill is sent to a committee 
with specific instructions, he thought they were 
bound to conform strictly to them, and so to re- 
mode! the bill as that the intention of the instruc- 
tions shall be fulfilled; but, in the present instance, 


| the commitéee have not confined themselves to this 


|| to each actual settler was left blank in the instruc. || 


cultivation in the South, and free trade in Europe, | || benefits to another class. 


|| Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Foster, Hubbard, || 


duty, but have recommended an extension of the 
Now he had no objec- 
tion to any individual member of the committee 


| offering this amendment, but he did object to ite 
| 
it 


being brought before the body with the official 
weight and sanction of the committee in favor of 
its adoption. He said that much as to the man- 


| ner in which the proposition was brought for- 
Roane, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, || 
|| Strange, Swift, Walker, and Williams of Maine | 


ward, and he would now say a few words in 
relation to its merits. 


Mr. C. thought there was no difficulty to pre- 


| vent the owner of a farm to purchase the waste 


lands contiguous to it at $1 25 per acre; and he 
thought if any rich landed proprietors wished to 
add section after section to their almost unbounded 
possessions, let them do it, but let it beat the 
Now what is to be the effect 


|| of the amendment proposed by the committee? It 


| stow 





| is that any farmer or planter in the new States 


will be enabled to purchase land at the reduced 
prices, while the citizens of the old States would 
be precluded from doing so. How can the Sen- 
ators from the old States support this invidious 
How can the Senators from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia do so—he alluded 
more particularly to Virginia, as she had be- 
the most princely gift that was ever be- 


stowed by one Government upon another. Where 
is the authority in law, constitution, justice, or 


ine naga tale mat dia oa 
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izens of the old and new States? He could *| 
none, and he thought that none existed. 

Mr. C. said if we were compelled to act on this | 
subject at the present time, he was for restricting | 
the operations of the bill as much as possible. But | 
he thought it very unwise at this session to legis- | 
Jate at all upon this subject, for reasons he had | 
given ata former day; but if we are to act, let us | 
conform to the sense of the Senate as expressed | 
in their instructions. The Senate, by their vote | 
on that question, declared its intention to be to | 


limit the advantages of the bill to actual settlers. || 


He was for sustaining that declaration, and trusted | 
there would be no enlargement of its provisions. 


After the question was taken on the recommit- || 


ment, and decided in the affirmative, an appeal was 

made by different Senators to the mover [Mr. | 

Cray, of Kentucky] to withdraw the call for the | 

yeas and nays on the instructions to confine the 
rovisions. of the bill to actual settlers, to which 
e assented. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, objected; he said he 
had yoted to recommit the bill, but it was with a | 
knowledge that the question upon the instructions 
was still pending; without the instructions he | 
could not have given that vote. 
that the yeas and nays shall be put upon the Jour- | 
nals that it may be seen who are the friends of the | 
uctual settler in preference to the speculator. 
previous vote would then be fully explained. He 
the reduced price to inure to the actual settler. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, was not aware that 


ness which had been attributed to him by the | 
Senator from Mississippi. It was a quality of | 
which he never boasted, and of which he did not | 
believe he was particularly deficient. The bold- | 
ness which he exhibited, according to the Senator 

from Mississippi, was an attempt to array the old | 
States against the new, and to contrast their pop- | 
ulation. Now, if there had been an attempt to 


discriminate between the old and new States, it | 


was the amendment brought in by the Senator 
from Mississippi and his colleague on the com- 


equity, to make this distinction between the cit- | 


| has ever manifested the slightest jealousy towards | 
the new States, or the possibility that such a feel- || 
ing can exist. He would furthermore inform that || 


He now required || 


His || 


|! | rich as the banks o 
he exhibited this morning anything like the bold- || 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


25ru Cone....3p Sess. Graduation Bill—Mr. Smith, 


Mr. C. concluded with some remarks in reply 
| to the argument of Mr. Smiru, of Indiana, that 


|, the settlement enhanced the value of the remaining 


| lands. 

| Mr. ROANE said, that throughout the whole 
| discussion of this interesting subject, during the 
| last session of Congress, he had contented him- 
| self with giving a silent vote against a bill similar 
| to that now under consideration. Héshould have 
pursued the same course on the present occasion, 
but for the remarks which have fallen from 
the honorable Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Wanker.] He rose to repel the idea that Vir | 


ginia, in any part of her conduct, past or present, || 


| 





Senator, that whatever he might think of the de- | 
sire of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] to | 


| excite the jealousy of the old States, especially | 
|| Virginia, against the new ones, that it is far above | 
|| the power of that eloquent Senator, even if he de- | 
|| sired so to do, (which [ am sure he does not,) or | 
| of any mortal man, to excite such a feeling. Vir- | 
|| ginia jealous of the new States! Why, sir, they | 


are the flesh of her flesh, and blood of her blood. | 
There has been no earthly cause for jealousy; | 
there never can be any. 


and pleasure at knowing, that whilst in the far 


they had, at the same time, contributed largely to | 
the productive labor of the nation, and the best | 


interests of all the States, for which she had made 


so many generous sacrifices, and for which only 


ordinary share of parental pleasure. 


looking through your legislative, executive, and || 


judicial halls, in all time past and present, she | 


of Ia., Mr. Clay, of Ky., Mr. Roane, etc. 


It has always been her || 
high pride to have contributed as much as she || 
has done towards their birth and their growth. || 
u | As long as the hardy and enterprising sons of || them out upon the “ refuse lands,”’ the pine bar- 
went for graduation; but he wished the benefit of || Virginia left her barren or her exhausted soil, || rens, and sand hills of the new States. That when 
|| and fora mpeete voce purchased public land as | 

the Nile, their mother State || 
had no other feeling than that of the gratification || 


[January 6, 


Senate. 
|| population. As | ie lands could 
| population. 8 long as fertile public lands co 
* urchased at the st sen pom by our von 
|, and enterprising citizens of the old States, the 
|| public interest was quer promoted by improy. 
| ing the industry and increasing the wealth of the 
nation at large. But, sir, whenever the intention 
| or the effect of any measure in regard to the pub. 
| lic lands is to divert them from the purposes for 
|| which they were so obviously, and, in my opinion, 
|| so justly designed, or without adding one soul to 
_ the population of the United States, or one iota to 
| their wealth, the effect is merely and only to trans. 
pose people from the East to the West—yes, sir, 
to induce them to leave good lands and comfort. 
able hearths, to settle on the ** refuse lands’? in the 
new States, merely to swell their population, | for 
| one will enter my dissent. 
| Mr. President, Virginia has been drained of 
| much of her wealth and her population, and with 
| it has gone many, very many of her men of enter. 
| prise, genius, and talent; but, sir, of this we have 
never complained, because, although it might bea 
| local loss, it nevertheless contributed to the gen. 
eral good of the whole Union; and, sir, should that 
| free and voluntary emigration to the fertile lands 
of the West continue tll Virginia should become 
a deserted wilderness, there could be no just cause 
of complaint. What 1 do complain of is this, that 
a sponge should be applied to her surface, to take 
up from it every remaining soul, and to squeeze 


there is no more public land worth cultivating left 
in the new States, a bounty should be offered to 
the inhabitants of the old ones to come and settle on 


|| their ** refuse lands.’”’? But, Mr. President, | see 
West they had greatly bettered their own condition, | | 





that this bill takes care to permit all persons own- 
ing lands adjacent to the public lands, as well as 
| the actual settler, to purchase a section (six hun- 
| dred and forty acres) at the reduced price of seven- 


|| ty-five cents an acre, and goes on most carefully 
| was the land ceded by her to the United States. | 
|| She had had cause, sir, to enjoy more than this || 
Whilst || 


to provide, that after having purchased those six 
hundred and forty acres at that price, they may 
be at liberty to purchase as much more as they 
may choose, at the present Government price of 
| $1 25 per acre; and, sir, it is not hazarding much 


mittee; and even admitting that there had been | as felt her bosom throb with pride and joy, at || 
an extraordinary degree of boldness, it was not || seeing her enterprising sons, from all the States | 


exhibited till it was necessary to speak the truth. | and Territories to which they had migrated, sit- 


What was the proposition of the Senator from || ting on their benches, and distinguished for their 
Mississippi? 1t was to disfranchise the old States; || talents and their patriotism. “ Away, then, with 
to cut off from the privileges of this bill the thirteen |) the idea of the jealousy of Virginia of the growth 
old States who established our independence, in || and prosperity of her daughters and sisters of the 
favor of the occupants in the new States. The || West. As well might you talk about the jealousy 
object of the Senate, on a former occasion, was to | of the home bee, of the sedulous laborers who 
restrict the settlements to emigrants from all the || range abroad, and return loaded with honey ex- 
States; but, not content with that restriction, it || tracted from every flower of the forest, for the 
was proposed to extend the privilege to owners || common benefit of the whole hive. As well might 
of lands in the large States, who have been settled || you talk of a jealousy of our hardy tars, who 
for years; to make grants to them at the expense || drive our noble merchantmen into every sea, and 
of the freeholders of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and || return to our ports freighted with the rich products 
the other old States. | of every clime. Sir, | oppose this bill, not from 

Mr. C. denied that he had attempted to array |! any feeling of jealousy, hut because 1 do most 
the old States against the new. It was the gentle- || conscientiously think it illegal and unjust. The 


men who repelled every attempt to make this || land to which it relates was ceded for the common || 
Here, sir, are the very | 
—-who seek, in the way of graduation and pre- || words of the grant made by Virgitia; and if the || 
emption laws, to secure exclusive privileges for || draughtsman of those articles of cession could have | 
their own States; and the momenta proposition || foreseen a purpose to divert these lands from the | 


common property conducive to the common benefit || benefit of all the States. 


was made to render the benefits from this common || objects in contemplation, he could not have used 


property common, the answer was: ‘*Oh, no! that || stronger language. After making certain reser- | 
18 injurious to the new States.”” Mr. C. said that || vations, the articles of cession say, that all the 


no part of his policy ever looked to a single sec- || remaining land ‘* shall be considered as a common 


tion. His object had been to seek the good of the | 
whole. | 
But the Senator from Mississippi tells us that if | 


there has been a discrimination, it was made by || 


me in the pees to limit the right to pur- | 
chase to actual settlers, at the reduced price. This | 
he denied. His proposition applied to all the 
inhabitants of all the States who chose to emigrate 
and settle down on the public lands. His propo- 
rition was not limited to any part of the Union. 
It was offered to all the poor and indigent in all 
quarters of the Union. In regard to the resident 
proprietors in the new States, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, they had made enough out of | 
the Government. In Lilinois, Indiana, and Ohio, | 
immense fortunes had been made by the entry of | 
lands after they had been five years in the market, 
and their subsequent sale. 


‘fund for the use and benefit of such of the United || 


* States as have become or shall become members of the 
‘ Confederation or Federal alliance of the said States, 


‘ Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respect- | 


‘ ive proportions in the general charge and expend- 





‘ iture, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed 
‘of for that purpose, and for no other use or pur- 
‘ pose whatsoever.’? These, sir, are the terms of 
the cession. Can words be stronger ?—can lan- 
guage be plainer than this? But, sir, how has this 
**common fund”? been disposed of? I will not 
now dwell upon the millions of acres which have 
been diverted from it to private and local purposes. 
As long, sir, as people would cross the Atlantic 
ocean, and buy the 


was greatly advanced, because we were, by that 
process, supplied with one of our greatest wants— 


ubtic lands at the very low | 
price always demanded for them, the public good | 


to say that land that is not worth $1 25, is not 
| worth seventy-five cents. The effect of this bill, 
| if it passes, will be to enable the landholders con- 
|| tiguous to the public lands, to enlarge greatly 
|| their domains, at a very reduced price. It is an 
| old saying, that poor land is nota safe friend, but 
‘| an excellent neighbor. Sir, who that has a fertile 
| tract of land which he wishes to bring into full 
| cultivation, doe’ not know the value of poor con- 
|| tiguous lands? He can weil afford to pay a good 
|| price for them; whether his object be to keep off 
|| bad neighbors, to obtain water, fuel, timber,range, 
|| minerals, or anything else; even, sir, to swell his 
‘| acres, and gratify his pride by enlarging his do- 
'main. In every possible view which I can take 
| of this subject, not omitting that contained in the 
|| report of the Committee on Finance, and the ac- 
| companying letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which I have carefully read, | am constrained 
to vote against the amendment, and againet the 
bill; and in so doing, I declare again, that I have 
no other interest or feeling than a settled convic- 
tion that they are in violation of law, justice, and 
uty. 

Mr. President, I cannot resume my seat without 
expressing my sincere wish that this’ whole sub- 
| ject could, in some manner satisfactory and just to 
all, be withdrawn from the scope of our legisla- 
tion. It is a delicate, intricate, and important 
subject. It is every day becoming more and more 
| unpleasant; and sooner than that, which was 1i- 

tended by our forefathers as a bond of cement, 
and a fund of wealth to us all, should becomes 
bitter apple of discord among friends and brethren, 
I for one am willing to vote for any measure which 
the united wisdom, justice, and patriotism of Con- 
gress may devise, to dispose, finally and forever of 
this subject, as one of national legislation. | would 
do this not because J have any material objection 
to our land system, but, sir, | would do it for 
peace, harmony, and friendship. But, Mr. Prest- 
dent, until some such measure shall be adopted, ! 
never will, whilst [I retain a seat here, vote for 
laws in rd to this subject which neither MY 
understanding nor my conscience can sanction. 
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On motion of Mr. Crirrenpen, the Senate then 
adjourned. 


Tvespay, January 8, 1839. 


The bill for the graduation and reduction of the 
rice of the public lands came up as the special 
order, the question being on the amendment of | 
Mr. Cray, of Alabama, proposing to extend the | 
rivilege of purchasing at the reduced prices to | 
contiguous landholders, to the amendment pro- 

ed by the Committee on the Public Lands, | 
under the instructions of the Senate when the re- | 
commitment was ordered. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, who was entitled to the | 
floor, addressed the Senate at length in opposition | 
tothe bill. He thought that it was a premature | 
measure. It proposed to reduce the price of 
refuse lands, but it would operate on all the pub- 
lic lands in market. ‘There are upwards of sev- 
enty-one millions of acres now in market, and it 
js computed that not more than three millions of 
acres are annually required for settlement. How 
can these be called refuse lands, when there is | 
twenty times the quantity brought into market 
that there is a demand for. He thought that its 

rincipal tendency would be to excite speculation 
in the public lands. A few years since, there 
were $20,000,000 invested, when the lands were | 
held at $1 25 per acre, and this amount would be | 

eatly exceeded were they reduced to seventy- 
Fre cents. By the provisions of the bill, the 
richest landholder would be placed upon an equal 
footing with the poorest occupant, which he 
could not assent to. He was also opposed to the | 
billon account of the discrimination made be- 
tween citizens of the dfferent States; he thought 
it invidious and unjust. The public lands are 
as much the property of Kentucky or Massa- 
chusetts as of the States in which they are 
situated. They are the common property of all 
the States of this Union, and we are merely trus- | 
tees to manage it for the public benefit. He 
knew of no reason why a landholder in Alabama 
or Arkansas should have an exclusive privilege of 
urchasing at a reduced rate more than a land- 
holder in Kentucky or Virginia. Mr. C. went 
into an elaborate argument to prove that his col- 
league (Mr. Cray] was not an enemy of the new 
States, and referred to the whole course of his life 
to contradict the assertion. On the contrary, he 
had been denounced, in another section of the 
Union, as an enemy of the old States, and he sup- | 
ey he was considered as hostis humani generis; 

ut he was of opinion that some of the advocates 
of the measure were more anxious to fix this 
charge of enmity to the new States on his col- | 
league than they were convinced of its truth, and | 
he thought that the propriety or impropriety of 
passing the bill was not determined by the fact 
that his colleague was hostile or otherwise to the 
interests of the West. It was natural enough that 
Senators who represent those States that are seek- 
ing these exclusive privileges should, in their zeal, 
denounce those who may think it their duty to 
oppose them as enemies to the new States; but 
was it fair, was it generous? Suppose the old 
States should ask Congfess for a donation of five 
millions of acres for the purposes of education or 
internal improvement, and that a bill for that pur- 
eo was brought forward in this body, their 

nators would tell us that it was of great im- 
portance to their States that this bill should pass, 
and enlarge on the many advantages that would 
accrue to their States by its operation. What 
would Senators say if every one opposed to the 
passage of such a bill should be denounced as an 
enemy of the old States? yet it would be equally 
generous and just with the course pursued by the 
advocates of the measure before theSenate. We 
have already dealt liberally, very liberally, with 
the new States, and have made large donations to 
them for educational and other purposes. He 
trusted that the proposition of giving these lands 
away to citizens of the new States at twenty-five 
or fifty cents per acre less than to citizens of other 
Portions of the Union would not be acceded to. 

Mr. YOUNG, of Illinois, said, (in ye! to Mr. 

RITTENDEN, of Kentucky:) [ rise not, Mr. Presi- 

» for any purpose of crimination or recrim- 
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ination, or to impugn the motives of any, on this 


tionally to misrepresent what may have been said 
by honorable Senators here, in relation to this all- 
absorbing subject of the public lands, of which 
we have heard so much at the past and present 


|| session of Congress. I[ have no feelings of ill will 


to gratify—no personal dislikes to induce an un- 
kind expression towards any Senator who may 
have taken part in these discussions; but I desire, 
as a duty I owe to the people I represent, to defend 
them against unjust animadversion, and to put 
some things right in relation to the debate of the 


|| last and the present session, that they may know 


and judge for themselves who has, and who has 
not been misrepresented in respect to these de- 
bates, and the course which has been adopted and 
acted upon by honorable Senators here in oppo- 
sition to the leading measures, which, whether 
well or ill directed, have from time to time been 
brought forward to facilitate the settlement, and 
expedite the growth of that interesting section of 
the country which stretcheS along the immense 
valley of the West. Much has been said, Mr. 
President, in the progress of the debate now going 
on, relative to the attitude assumed by the able 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] in reference 
to the inhabitants of the new States, who have 
settled upon the public lands; and as his honor- 
able colleague [Mr. CrirrenpEn] has undertaken 


cusation, and says that his colleague has been 
misrepresented by those who are determined to 
have him, nolens volens, an enemy to the new States, 
I will attempt to show, that although language 
may have been attributed to him which he did not 
use, some of which I have myself seen in the pub- 
lic prints, that still enough and more than enough 
remains to sustain ail the material allegations that 
have been urged against him. 

The Senator [Mr. Crirrenven] asks, why it is 


that his colleague [Mr. Cray] has, alone of all || 
others, been singled out as the object of vitupera- | 
tion by the friends of this measure; why the whole | 
fountain of bitter waters has been poured out upon | 
his devoted head; and why it is that he alone is | 
to be offered up asa sacrifice upon the altar of | 
western interests, for having done what he con- | 
ceived to be his duty in respect to the greater in- | 
terests of the whole Union. Sir, if the Senator | 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] stands conspicuous | 
as the object of attack in this debate, I would ask | 
his honorable colleague, [Mr. Critrenpen,} who | 
placed him in that condition? Has he not, above | 
all others, at all times, and upon all occasions, | 
when the subject of the public lands bas been the | 


topic of discussion, taken the lead in denouncing 
these lawless intrusions upon the public domain, as 
he is pleased to term them? Has he not, in fact, 
to use his own expression, battled it for days to- 
gether, ‘‘solitary”’ if not ‘alone,’ against our 


preémption and graduation bills, when scarcely a | 
man of his party would venture to the rescue? | 
These things considered, Mr. President, and how || 


can it be matter cf wonder or surprise to the Sen- 
ator [Mr. Critrenpen] that his colleague should 


far in advance of his associates, as to have left 
them almost entirely out of sight behind him. 
Mr. President, during the progress of the debate 
on the preémption bill at the last session of Con- 
gress, the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 


| jadge whether we of the new States, or the hon- 
or the other side of the Chamber, much less inten- | 


SENATE. 


orable Senator’s colleague, has had the moat cause 
to complain of misrepresentation. The honorable 
Senator (Mr. Cray| said, when discussing the 
merits of the preémption bill, and of those who 


| were to be benefited by its provisions, in the de- 


bate of the 27th of January last, according to my 
memorandum, that he knew of no law or principle 


| of propriety, which authorized us to give away 


the public lands asa bounty to the poor; as a 
bounty for a violation of the law; that he viewed 
it (the preémption bill) as a license to a set of 
lawless intruders to go upon the public domain, 
and prevent its sale in the manner prescribed by 
law; that he looked upon the whole system of 
preémptions as a system of boundless, heartiess, 
scandalous, fraudulent speculation; that it was 
full of fraud, abominable, execrable fraud; a sya- 
tem that tainted, corrupted, and putrified every 
one who touched it; that these men (the settlers 
upon the public lands) might, with equal pro- 
priety, seize upon our forts and arsevals, our 
ships upon the ocean, or plunder the public money 


‘in the ‘Treasury, aud appropriate the spoils among 


them, as thus to seize upon the public domain, 
and hold it against the just demand of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Such, Mr. President, are some of the expres- 
sions in which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 


Crary] indulged at the late session of Congress 
his defence against the charge of hostility to the || 
West, denies that there is proof to sustain the ac- | 


towards the settlers of the West. 

But it is said that the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cray] has been misrepresented, intention- 
ally misrepresented; and that language has been 
attributed to him on the occasion referred to 
which he never uttered. This, sir, to some ex- 
tent, may be true. I have seen some newspaper 
reports of that debate which contained exprea- 
sions which I do not remember to have heard in 
the terms supposed to have been employed; but 
the inferences drawn were, nevertheless, in moat 

| instances, correct logical deductione from the 
premises, as admitted to have been stated in the 
debate. As, for example, the Senator did not say 
in so many words that the setilers upon the pubs 
lic lands were pirates, but he did say that they 
might, with equal propriety, have seized upon 
our ships upon the ocean, and hold them againat 
the lawful right of the nation, as thus to seize 
upon the public lands, and defeat, by unlawful 
combinations, a just competition at the public 
sales in the manner prescribed by law. And 
what is this but a charge of piracy? And what 
else is a man who commits an overt act of piracy 
such as the Senator has described, but a pirate } 
He did not say that they were robbers, but he 
characterized them as robbers, by assimilating 
their supposed offenses to a seizure of the public 


| forts and arsenals—to a plundering of the public 


Treasury; and what is this but robbery or lar- 
| ceny, according to the circumstance of force or no 
| force, in despoiling the Government of its prop- 
erty? 

Mr. President, we have a claes of speculators I 
could mention, who are well known in the new 


|, States, who are, perhaps, justly obnoxious to the 
'| Senator’s charge of piracy; but they are not the 
be met by the Senators from the new States, upon | 
the ground he himself has seen fit to occupy, so || 


reémptioners, or the squatters on the public 
ands, who have gone there without injury to 


'| any one, for the purpose of providing homes for 
| themselves and children, and who expect to pay 
|| a reasonable price for them as soon as they are 
|| brought into the market, No, sir, it is an antag- 


| Onist interest. The land pirates I speak of are 


Ciay] indulged in expressions towards the settlers |} certain gentlemen who make it their trade to go 


of the new States who had gone upon the public 
lands for the purpose of procuring homes for them- 
selves and families, which, in my opinion, they 
did not deserve; and as they were repeated on 
more than one occasion during the course of that 
protracted debate with the utmost deliberation, I 


| 
i 


about the country seeking whom they may 


|| vour—who visit this city, and the other cities of 


i} 
i 


the Union, purchasing up adverse claims to land 
at a cheap rate, long since abandoned, and sup- 
posed to be worthless by their holdere—buying 


'up old musty patents, for ten or twenty dollars 


took note of some of them at the time that they || each, to lands that have been sold for taxes many 
were uttered, in the precise terms employed by | years ago, and long since passed redemption; ay, 
the speaker as I understood him; and as I wish || dealing in all sorts of claims, which have color 
to recur to these expressions, for the purpose of | enough to alarm the fears of the bona fide settler, 
showing how far, in this respect, the honorable || and force him, however reluctantly, to the alter- 
Senator [Mr. Cray] may or may not have been '| native of an unjust compromise, or that which is 
misrepresented, as is supposed by his honorable || infinitely worse, a course of ruinous litigation. 
colleague, [Mr. Rritiggieaae | I will refer to them || Yes, Mr. President, in this way stripping the 
as I took them down, and leave the Senate to I honest settler of his hard earnings, and exposing 4, 
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him anew to all the hardships and privations inci- 
dent to the life of a squatter when he first enters 
upon the wilderness, and scarcely knows to-day 
on what he is to subsist to-morrow. Sir, so much 
was said to the disparagement of these settlers | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


upon the public lands, that the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wensrer,]} not now in 


his place, who had just before that time returned | 
from an excursion to the West—who had seen | 
them at their humble homes, and partaken of their | 
hospitality, rude though it may have been, felt | 
himself constrained to stand forward in their de- | 


fense. He did defend them; and in the account 


he gave of them here in his place, he did them | 


ample justice. Sir, I will say no more on this 
branch of the subject, except to add, without in- 


tending any disparagement by the comparison, || 


that so far as intelligence, industry, and enterprise 
are concerned, that the people of Illinois possess 


these attributes in as high a degree as the people || 


of Kentucky, or any of the old States; and that 
they would as long forbear from knowingly com- 


mitting an offense against the laws of the Union | 
as the Senator’s constituents, or the constituents || 


of any other gentleman upon this floor. No, sir; 


they never have believed that in ening upon the | 


public lands they thereby became lawless intrud- 


evs, and despoilers of the public property; and || 


eur whole course of legislation, in reference to 


the settlements upon the public lands, since the || 


yenr 1813, justifies them in this position. 

1 will now proceed to quote some passages from 
the Senate Journal of the last session in relation 
to the preémption bill, and see how far the hon- 
erable Senator’s course is reconcilable with west- 


ern interests, in proposing and voting for amend- | 
ments which were evidently intended to embarrass | 


the progress of the bill, and ultimately, if carried, 
to defeat its passage. 


an import and tendency on their face fraught with 
much mischief if they had been adopted. Hence 
I desire to speak of them, and expose, if I can, 
their deformities to the Senate and the people. On 
the 27th of January, 1838, the Senate resumed, as 
in Committee of the Whole, the bill to grant pre- 


emption rightsto settlers on the publiclands. ‘The | 


honorable Senator from Maryland [Mr. Merrick] 
proposed, as an amendment to the bill, the follow- 
ing proviso: ‘* Provided, That the right of pre- 
‘emption granted by this act, or the act hereby 
‘revived, shall not accrue to any other persons 
‘than those who were, on the Ist day of Decem- 
‘ber, 1837, citizens of the United States; and 
‘such citizenship shall in all cases be established 
‘by legal and competent testimony, to the satis- 
‘faction of the register and receiver of the land 
* district in which the lands may lie, prior to any 
‘entry thereof by virtue of the provisions of this 
*act.” 

On the yeas and nays being demanded by the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] the fol- 
lowing was the vote: 

‘* For the amendment: Messrs. Bayard, Clay 
‘of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Knight, Mer- 
‘rick, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Smith 
* of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Tallmadge, and 
‘ Tipton—15. 


** Against it: Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, || 


“Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuth- 
‘bert, Falton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, 
‘Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Nor- 
* veil, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Walker, 
‘Webster, White, Williams, Wright, and 
* Young—28.”’ 

Here, Mr. President, was a proposition to limit 
the benefits of the bill to native and naturalized 
citizens, to the exclusion of those who were for- 
eigners but not naturalized; an attempt at a lim- 
itation in our land sales hitherto unknown under 
the different preémption laws passed for the benefit 
of the citizens of the new States, which, in my 
judgment, was both invidious and unjust. And 
for this the Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Cray] 
voted. Is thisnot hostility to the West? 1, sir, 
will never consent to this distinction. Foreigners, 
Mr. President, are required by the constitution 


There is something more || 
in these amendments, Mr. President, than mere | 
opposition to a measure of preémption, such as |. 
was proposed by the bill of the last session—some | 
principles involved which I cannot subscribe to; | 


Graduation Bill— 


} and laws of Illinois to work on the public high- 
|, ways, to perform militia duty, and to pay taxes 
| for the support of the government; and they are 
permitted, in return, by the same constitution and 
laws, to purchase, hold, and enjoy real and other 

roperty, and afterwards transmit the same to 

eirs or assignees, by will or otherwise, and, 
after six months residence, (having become in- 
habitants of the State,) to vote at all elections; 
and this, sir, before naturalization. 
ination attempted, so far, at least, as Illinois is 
concerned, was odious and unjust; and being un- 


just, I, as an Ilinoian, could not have done other- | 
And, sir, | 


wise than to have opposed it as I did. 
it met with a signal rebuke in the finale, in the 
heavy vote that was cast against it. 


thereto the following section: 
** Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all set- 


‘ tlements upon the public lands subsequent to the | 


‘Ist day of December, 1837, shall be, and are 
‘hereby, strictly prohibited; and the President 
‘shall be, and hereby is, authorized and required 


| * to cause all persons who may settle on the pub- | 
‘lic lands subsequent to the day aforesaid to be | 


| removed therefrom.”’ 


mand of the Senator from Kentucky, {Mr. Cray,] 
the following was the vote: 


‘‘For the honorable Senator’s amendment: | 
'| «Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Ciay of Kentucky, 
| *Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Knight, Merrick, | 


‘ Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robbins; Rug- 
|| * gles, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Tall- 
‘ madge, Tipton, Webster, and White—21. 


‘ton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Robinson, 
‘Sevier, Walker, Williams, Wright,and Young— 
| $23." 

| Here, sir, was a distinct proposition, not only 


' strictly prohibiting all settlements upon the public || 
lands after the Ist day of December, 1837, but 


|, might go upon them, to be forthwith removed, by 
|, a military force, I presume, if necessary. 
|| not hostility to the West? Sir, shall it be said to 
the new States, now nine in number, in this great 
| Confederacy of twenty-six independent sovereign- 
|| ties, that the lands within their limits shall not be 
|| settled until the pleasure of the old States, how- 
|| ever long withheld; and that if our citizens should 
‘| chance to go upon them, they are to be seized 
‘| upon and removed by the strong arm of the 
| Federal Government? No, sir; I deny this right 
|| of making the public domain, as it is called, sub- 
|| ject-matter of revenue, to the prejudice of the 
| settlement of the States in which it may be sit- 
1] uated. 
| And here, sir, permit me to avail myself of the 
|| authority of an extract from the able and con- 
|, clusive speech, delivered before the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, by the honorable Senator, 
| (Mr. Cray,] on opening the Kentucky mission 
| on the 14th of February, 1822, in a case in point. 
| The extract is taken from the Richmond Enquirer, 
‘|, and relates to a difficulty at, that time existing 
| between the States of Virginia and Kentucky, 
| growing out of the early settlements in Kentucky, 
in which many of the citizens of the latter State 
|| had, either through mistake or defect of title, 
| settled upon lands, which afterwards, on investi- 
|| gation, turned out to belong to citizens of Virginia, 
|| and from which suits had been instituted in many 
|| instances to eject them. In relation to the right 
] and duty of a State not to permit large tracts of 
land to lie waste and uncultivated within its limits, 
| the honorable Senator {Mr. Cray] said, that * of 
‘all the attributes of sovereignty, scarcely any can 
| *be deemed more essential than that of adopting 
|*a policy to redeem a wilderness and render it 
'*productive. That it was not merely the right 


| * but the duty of a State to advance its own pros- 
|‘ table laws, demanded by its peculiar condition.” 
| Had it not been for the settlement and improve- 
ment of the country, he contended ‘* that the lands 

‘which composed the rich virgin earth of Ken- 


Thediscrim- | 


The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] then | 
proposed himself to amend the bill, by adding | 


On the yeas and nays being ordered on the de- | 


** Against it: Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, | 
|| *Buchanan, Ciay of Alabama, Cutitbert, Fulton, || 
‘Grundy, Hubbard, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mou- | 


| requiring the President to cauge such persons as || 


Is this || 


|‘ perity by the enactment of wholesome and equi- | 


{January 8, 


Senate. 
‘tucky would have been unturned, her fields 
‘unplowed, the theater of a yet doubtful anq 
‘dreadful war, waged between civilized and savage 
*man; the silence of her luxuriant forests dis. 
*turbed by no other sound than the horrible way. 
* whoop, and the sbriek of innocent females, and 
‘the cries of helpless children, expiring under 
‘the agonies of the tomahawk and the scalping. 
* knife.” 

Such, sir, was the eloquent appeal of the hon. 
|| orable Senator [Mr. Cray] in behalf of the suffer. 
ing squatters of Kentucky, in that day of trial 
and tribulation which, in the course of unforeseen 
events, had come upon them. I wish, Mr. Pregj. 
| dent, that we of the ** far West’’ had such an ad. 
_ Vocate at this time upon this floor. What migh: 

| We not anticipate from the energy and eloquence 
of one who could thus enter into all the feelings, 
_ the sympathies, the privations, and the sufferings 
_of the early adventurers to the West? 
The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Mernicx] 
_has said that, in his judgment, it was unwise 
policy in the General eens to bring these 
lands into market faster than they could be dis. 
posed of and settled; that emigrants ought not to 
be permitted to run over large tracts of unappro- 
prinien land in pursuit of lands more distant, so 
ong as any of that already offered, or any consid- 
erable portion of it, should remain the property of 
the Government. Sir, this is making this great 
question one solely of revenue, a question of dol- 
| lars and cents to the old Siates, regardless of the 
| rights of the new. Suppose, Mr. President, the 
|| policy suggested and advocated by the honorable 
| Senator from Maryland [Mr. Merricx] had been 
|, adopted at the early settlement of the State of 
Ohio, where now would be the flourishing States 
of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and the more dis- 
tant Arkansas? What, sir, would the Delegates 
from Wisconsin and lowa, in the other wing of 
|, this Capitol, say to such a system of policy? Ay, 
|| sir, what would the people who sent them here 
say? Territories, Mr. President, whose popula- 
tion and improvement have advanced with a 
| rapidity altogether beyond the most extravagant 
computation, and which will, in a very short 
| time, if suffered to pursue untrammeled the high 
road which is opening up before them to wealth 
|| and political distinction, have a just right to de- 
‘|| mand admittance into the Union upon a footing 
| in all respects equal to the other States of the Con- 
|| federacy. No, sir, it is pot merely the right, but 
| it is the duly of the new States to see that such a 
| system of restrictive policy is not fastened upon 
| them, under any pretext, by the old States; to see 
| that the settlement and improvement of the lands 
within their limits enter into the consideration of 
|, adjustment, as well as the matter of revenue, 
‘| whether collected for the ordinary purposes of 
|| the Government, or distribution among the States, 
|| as proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. Mr. 
| President, the reasons why the people of the West 
_ object to the proposed pe of distribution, so far 
| as I know them, are, because it creates an invid- 
‘}jous distinction between the old and the new 
|| States; they are unwilling that the new States 
|| should become as so many plantations to the old 
|| States, rendering an annual rent or other period- 
| ical return of the money arising from the sales of 
‘| the lands within their limits, and which is taken 
from their pockets for purposes not, contemplated 
_ in the cessions of these lands to the General Gov- 
| ernment; and lastly for the stronger and more 
|| important consideration, that they do not desire 
| to see a separate moneyed interest in this way, 
|| created for the benefit of the old S:ates, having no 
| public lands within their limits, which must inev- 
| Itably tend to excite the cupidity of their citizens, 
| and make this great question as to the proper dis- 
| position of the public domain, a question purely 
| of revenue, and of increased prices, for the purposes 
| of distribution, so long as an acre shall remain In 
| the market unsold, In opposition to the higher 
|| interest of the new States, in reference to the selile- 
_ment and improvement of the npe ped by making 
| donations, when proper, in aid of great works of 
internal improvement; such as the improvement 
| of our navigable rivers; the construction of roads 
and canals; the draining of swamp lands, so as ‘ 
\\ render them healthy and fit for settlement 
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cultivation; the erection of colleges and other insti- || ‘ would it not be monstrous to say to the innocent | 


Graduation Bill—Mr. Young, of Mlinois. 





‘ possessor and manufaeturer of a raw material, | 


by giving the right of preémption to actual settlers; || ‘ that he should surrender the article, uncompen- 


by reducing the price from time to time, as the 
best lands are taken up; and in the end, and in a 
reasonable time, by a surrender of the unsalable 


lands unconditionally to the States in which they || 
i 


e. 

These, Mr. President, are some of the reasons, | 

art from the power to tax these lands, which | 
induce most of us from the West to oppgse the | 

ilded scheme of distributions among the States, | 
which has been presented to the Senate under such | 
an alluring aspect, that scarcely the new States | 
themselves could resist the temptation. In my | 
judgment, sir, it is far better for the new States | 
jucg : 

that the avails of the public lands should come 
into the common fund, and be applied to the com- 
mon purposes of the whole Union; and if we must 
continue to beg for favors and indulgences to our 
citizens, let us rather apply to Congress, as we 
have done, than be thrown upon either the charity 
or liberality of the Legislatures of the States. 

But, sir, | have one more matter in relation to |! 
the preémption bill of the last session, of which I 
intended to speak, and I shall be done with that | 

rt of the subject. Towards the close of the de- 

te, and just before the vote upon the engross- 
ment for the third and last reading was taken, the | 
honorable Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prentiss] | 
proposed the following amendment by way of 
addition to the bill: 

** Nor shall any person have any right, or be 
‘entitled to a patent, under, or by virtue of this 
‘act, without paying, in addition to the statute 
‘minimum price, at least one half of the real value 
‘of the land above that price, not including im- 
‘provements, to be ascertained by three judicious 
‘and disinterested appraisers, under oath, to be 
‘appointed by the register of the land office in the 
‘district where the land is situated.” 

On the yeas and nays being demanded, the fol- 
lowing Was the vote: 

‘‘For the amendment: Messrs. Clay of Ken- 
‘tacky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Merrick, | 
‘Prentiss, Preston, Roane, Southard, and Spence 
‘—10. 

“ Against it: Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, 


| 


tion to compel the settlers of the new States to | 
| pay according to an assessment to be made at the | 
| time of the entry, and not according to the value || 





‘Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, || 
‘Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mou- 


‘ton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Robinson, 
‘Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Tipton, Walker, Web- 
ase Williams, Wright, and Young— 
‘ ’ 

Here, Mr. President, was a direct proposition 
to compel the settler to pay an increased price 
over and above the price of $1 25 per acre as the 
price of his preémption, according to a value to 
be assessed at the time of entry, or to submit to 





the alternative of being turned away from his || 


home, for the benefit of some fortunate speculator 
who might be willing to pay an increased price 
for his improvement; and for this proposition, also, 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky Ces) 
voted. Is this not hostility to western interests 
I would ask the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and the honorable Senator from Vermont, 

tr. Prentiss,] who brought it forward, as well 
as those by whom it was advocated, if these 
lands are valuable, who made them so? Were 
they thus valuable in their wild uncultivated state, 
or have they been made so by the labor and en- 
terprise of those who went upon them and incor- 
porated their labor with the soil? And, sir, upon 
this subject, again allow me to recur to the hon- 
orable Senator’s Richmond speech, for arguments 
much better, and conveyed in language far more 
eloquent and convincing than any at my com- 
mand. The honorable Senator, [Mr. Crax,] 
when speaking of the difference between land in 
its wild and improved state, said: 

‘Land, before it is improved, may be com- 
‘pared to the raw material, with its improvements, 
(0 & fabricated article. A farm with all its fields, 

its houses, orchards, gardens, lawns, and shrub- 

: beries, no more resembles the same land in its 
, Dative state, before these various improvements 
, are put upon it, than TP of Brussels lace 
does the flax out of which it is wrought. And 





‘sated for his labor and expense ?”’ 

In respect to the rule which he contended should |, 
prevail as to the value of the land, he further said: || 
** Not to go into other codes, what is the pro- || 
* vision made by the laws of our common ances- | 
‘tors in the Colony of Virginia, when its condi- | 


'* tion bore a faint resemblance to that of Ken- 


‘tucky?’’ Here Mr. Cray quoted several jaws 
of the Colony of Virginia, passed nearly two cen- 
turies ago, providing that the true owner should | 
compensate the seator of land. He contended that 
they were more unfavorable to the true owner | 
than the laws of Kentucky, because the first of | 


| them compensated even the squatter; none of them | 
| gave rents; and, although all of them secured to 
_ the true owner the election to take the land and 
| improvements, upon paying the value of seating, 


to be assessed by a jury, or the value of the land || 


| without the improvements; the land to be valued | 


at the time of seating, not that of assessment. ; 
Here, then, Mr. President, we have a practical || 


|| illustration of the true rule of assessment, fur- | 
| nished by the experience of the honorable Senator || 


from Kentucky, and backed by the high authority 
of the colonial laws of Virginia, from whom we 
derive the greater part of this vast public domain, 
some of which were passed near two centuries | 
ago. And yet the Senator votes for the proposi- | 


at the time they first went upon the land. So 
much, sir, for the preémption bill of the last ses- || 
sion, and of the misrepresentation of the honor- | 
able Senator’s course in regard to it, and other 
Kindred measures. 

I come now, sir, to eubmit a few remarks in | 
reference to the bill underdiscussion. Ithas been || 
said that the provisions of the bill propose to un- 
settle our whole land system. What does it pro- | 
pose, sir? Simply to reduce the price of such lands 
as have been in market at private entry for five || 
years, and remain unsold, to one dollar per acre; 
and such as have been in market for ten yearsand || 
upwards, under the like circumstances, to seventy- || 
five cents per acre; and the operation of the bill || 
limited to five years. How does this unscttle the || 
land system? Was not the price of the public || 
lands reduced from two dollars to one dollar and || 
twenty-five cents, the present minimum price of | 
the Government in 1820; and has this reduction || 
tended to weaken and destroy the system? Surely || 
not. On the contrary, it has been found, upon 
experience, beneficial, ia a high degree, to all the 
parties concerned—both the Government here, and 





price. How, then, does the proposition now sub- | 


mitted, fora still further reduction, differ in princi- || 


ple from the reduction which took place at the | 


time that I have mentioned? Sir, such has been || 


the policy of all the States, as far as I have under- 


stood, having waste lands within their limits, and || 


such, in my opinion, is the just policy of the Gen- | 
eral Government towards the new States. As, for | 
example, in the State of Illinois, a large tract of | 
land, known as the ** Gallatin county Saline Re- 
serve,’’ was ceded to the State for the purpose of | 
encouraging the manufacture of salt, 
of time many of the works were abandoned b 
the lessees of the State as unprofitable, and muc 
of the land became unnecessary for the purpose of | 
the grant. In this condition of things the Legis- | 
lature of the State applied to Congress for its as- 
sent to the sale of a large portion of these lands, 
(fifty thousand acres,) and consent was given with- 
out any restriction as to the price for which they 
should be sold. Some of them were good, none I | 
believe first rate, but by far the greater proportion 
was of inferior quality. Well, sir, what is the | 
result? [t was in the first instance, I believe, of- | 
fered at a dollar per acre, and a part of it went off; | 
then at seventy-five cents, when the next best por- | 
tions were sold, and the residue again became 
unsalable; and now by the law of 1833 the price is 
reduced to fifty cents fo acre, and still a consider- 
able part remains un 

another reduction. How is it in Kentucky, the 
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Senator’s (Mr. Crirrenpen’s} own State? Some 
years ago, Mr. President, | had occasion to visit 
that part of Kentucky which lies south of the Ten- 
nessee river, where the State at that time owned a 
considerable quantity of the unsettled lands, which 
were then in market, as | was informed, at fifty 
cents per acre, and that in Commonwealth paper, 
which was depreciated so as only to be worth 
about two for one; making the cash value of the 
land but twenty-five cents per acre; and to-day I 
was informed by a gentleman from that part of the 
country that the present minimum price was but 
twelve and a half cents per acre—reduced in a few 
years, Mr. President, from fifty cents to but one 
fourth of thatsum. I mention these cases to show, 
sir, what the policy of the States has been in re- 
spect to their waste lands that have been some 
time in market. Sir, it is their policy to sell them 
that they may be settled; that they may be taxed 
to support the Government; and that the country 
may be cultivated and improved; for, in propor- 
tion to private wealth is the wealth of a State, and 
its condition as to revenue improved and benefited. 
Of all the attributes of sovereignty, Mr. President, 
none is so essential to the weil-being of a State as 
the taxing power; for, without money, sir, the 
wheels of Government must stop; the Govern- 
ment itself would stop and come to an end. Is it 
right, therefore, that large tracts of land in the new 
States should be either kept out of market or heid 
up at prices which they could not command in a 
reasonable time, purely as a matter of revenue? 
No, sir, it is the right of the new States, and the 
duty of the old, to see that these lands are settled, 


|| to see that no impediment is thrown in the way of 


their prosperity, if that be the tendency, under any 
pretext whatever. 

Sir, much has been said of the parental care of 
the old States in providing and maintaining this 
excellent land system for the benefit of the new 
States,and of the immense emigration tothe West, 
within a recent period, under its benign influence. 
Sir, I have nothing to object to the system; | agree 
that it is a very good one, as good a one, perhaps, 
as could have been devised; but that was not all 


| that created this immense rush to our borders. 


No, sir, the panics have done much within a few 
years past to add to that emigration. What was 
the process, sir? Why, Mr. President, I have 
either read it in the newspapers, or have been in- 
formed in some other way, that during some of 
these panics at the East and North, thousands of 
laborers have been dismissed from employment 
by the wealthy manufacturers in a week, some- 
times in a day—turned out of house and home to 
for themselves and their suffering 
families. Yes, sir, hardy, industrious laborers, who 


|| were in the habit of working day by day for their 
the pense who have purchased at the reduced | bread, were in this way suddenly made beggars. 
| 


Well, Mr. President, they must do something; 
they turn their eyes to the West; the next you 
hear of them is at Buffalo, crowding your steam- 
boats to overflowing, and bound for Detroit, and 
| from thence many of them to Chicago, in Iilinois. 
Yes, sir, in this way thousands find their way to 
| our borders, and the next thing you hear of your 
| manufacturer of the East, he is an independent 
| squatter of the West, comfortably settled down 
| upon the public lands, and talking about preémp- 


tions. 
| it has been said, Mr. President, that the quan- 


|| tity of refuse and unsalable lands in the new 


| States has been greatly exaggerated. It may be 
so,sir. I will only speak for Illinois what I know, 
| Mr. President, from long experience and personal 
| observation. Many of the lands intended to be 
| embraced by this bill, Mr. President, (1 admit 
| there are exceptions,) are either too poor and un- 
| productive to be desirable for cultivation, or are, 
from other causes, unfit for present use, and there- 
| fore unsalable at the present minimum price of 
the Government. Such, sir, are large waste tracts 
of prairie land, remote from timber, and lands 
that are subject to occasional inondations, or are 
otherwise too wet for successful cultivation. I 
will give you an instance, sir. One of my col- 
leagues of the other House [Mr. Casey] told me 


| 
this morning that a case had been brought before 


isposed of, and must await the Illinois Assembly, now sitting, to induce action 
| here, for sectionizing a township of land on the 
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Embarrass river, around which the exterior town- 


ship lines omy had been run by the Government 
surveyor, and the land returned as subject to in- 
undation, and consequently unfit for cultivation, 


so that it might be oceupted, and in some way | 


rendered productive. Now, sir, will arry man say, 
although this may be rich bottom land, that it is 
worth the price for which the public lands are 
ordinarily sold? Surely not, sir; for although it 
may be reclaimed to a considerable extent for a 
variety of purposes, still money and labor must 
be expended to render it thus valuable for any 
purpose whatever. So it is with prairie lands in 
general that are distant from timber. If you ex- 
pect to sell them, you must reduce the price, so 
as to afford the inducement to purchase to such as 
are not able to buy the better lands, and would be 
willing to encounter the inconveniences attending 
these remote situations on account of the differ- 
ence in the price. And, sir, one reduction should 
foliow another within reasonable periods until the 
whole is disposed of. 

But we are told, Mr. President, that we have 


had ample donations for the establishment and | 


maintenance of institutions of learning, colleges, 
seminaries, and common schools, for the purpose 
of constructing roads and canals, for our seats of 
government, and many other purposes; and we are 
emphatically asked what we have given in return 
for all these advantages. I will anwer, Mr. Pres- 
ident, as to some things, that Hlinois, at least, has 
given in return. In the first place she exempted 
from taxation, for three years, several millions of 
acres which had been patented as bounties to the 
soldiers of the late war; and in the second all the 
lands for five years, amounting to many millions 
more than have been sold since the Ist day of 
January, 1819. Our tex on a quarter section of 
land, in Illinois, Mr. President, is two dollars and 
forty cents for ordinary purposes, and one dollar 
and twenty cents for the opening and repairing of 
roads, making three dollars and sixty cents in the 
whole, or each one hundred and sixty acres of 
land. Now, sir, let any man make the calculation, 
and he will find that this would amount to no in- 
considerable sum. But, sir, appeals have been 


made to the old States, to the Senators from Vir- | 
ginia and Pennsylvania, here in their places, to | 
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memory of those distinguished personages I have 
mentioned, and all those* who shall stand firmly | 


by it to the end, in the day of its trial and its | 


| 
| 


i 


reduction of the price of the public lands. And 


j 


| against and oppose, by any fair and ordinary | 
| 


| port. 


resist the monstrous pretensions of the new Staten, || 
that “* we of the old States are required to submit || 


3° 


to.” Sir, I trust that these appeals will not have 


the effect of arraying the old States against us; but | 
that they will agree with us, that it 1s the right of | 


the new States, as well as it is the duty of the old, 


to see that these lands are disposed of, and settled | 
in a reasonable time, and that no impediment is || 
thrown in the way of the occupation of the lands | 


| however unfriendly he may be to the settlers on | 


| 


| far as [am able to judge, to all other measures | 


within our limits, and the cultivation and improve- || 


ment, by our hardy and enterprising citizens, of | 
the whole country, good, bad, and indifferent, | 


upon such terms as shall be just, liberal, and 
equitable, to all the parties concerned. 


| 


Stull, Mr.-President, | am willing to do the Sen- || 


ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] the justice to | 


say, that with all his opposition to ourland meas- 
ures, and harsh expressions towards our citizens, 


to say the least of them, that he has rendered im- || 
Yes, sir, he has , 
for many years stood forward a prominent advo- | 
cate for that great western measure, (the Cumber- | 
land road,) in which we of the West are so much || 


portant services to the West. 


interested, and I give him full credit forit. I have 


seen the monument on this side of Wheeling, said | 
to have been erected in commemoration of these |) 
services, and I hope it may long stand there. 1, || 


at least, will not be among those to pull it down. 
I only regret, sir, that some of our southern 
friends, agreeing with us on most other questions 
of national policy, cannot find it within their 
constitutional competency so to act on this all- 
important question to many of the States, as to 
build up similar monuments to their memory and 
their fame, that should endure as long as this 
**@REAT HIGHWAY OF THE West,”’ which was 
commenced under the auspices of Mr. Jefferson, 
and continued down to the present day, under the 
successive administrations of Madison, Monroe, | 


| 


| Kentucky,] so far as he recollected, had opposed 


difficulty. 
These, Mr. President, are my views in regard 


_ to the feelings and interests of the people | repre- 


sent, in respect to this important measure of the | 


as to their patriotism under all circumstances, 
whether we shall succeed or not, I will only add, | 
in the language of a worthy predecessor, who | 
once occupied this seat, (the lamented Kane,] that 
‘* if that time shall ever come, which God forbid, 
‘when the sun of your liberty must set, it will | 
‘set in the West, ansullied by a single act upon | 
* your borders to sever this great and happy Con- | 
‘ federacy.” 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said he must beg the 
indulgence of the Senate to enable him to place | 
himself rectus in curia. The Senator from Ken- | 
tucky who last addressed us, [Mr. CritrenpEN,] | 
(he eaid,) had entirely misconceived him, as he | 
seemed to suppose that he (Mr. C.) had imputed | 
hostility on the part of the people of Kentucky | 
towards those of the new States. Nothing could | 
ve further from him. He said he had never im- | 
puted, nor intended to be understood as imputing, | 
any unkind feeling whatever on the part of the | 
Senator’s constituents towards his own, or the | 
inhabitants of any of the other States interested | 





in the passage of this bill. On the contrary, (Mr. || 


C. said,) he had the best feelings towards the mass 
of tht people of Kentucky, whom he had ever | 
regarded as distinguished for their inteiligence, | 
atriotism, courage, and liberality. Nor have I | 
imputed hostility to the Senator from Kentucky | 
(Mr. Crirrenpen] who last addressed us, nor to | 
any other Senator, merely because he may have 
opposed or voted against this and other measures | 
of interest to the new States. No, sir, far be it | 
from me to regard as an enemy any honorable | 
inember of either House, merely because he may | 
differ in opinion with me on any subject, or vote 


means, such measures as I may approve and sup- | 
Nor do I regard the honorable Senator’s | 
colleague [Mr. Cray, of Kentucky] as ‘‘ hostis | 
humani generis.”’ I know his colleague is not an 

enemy of the whole human race. 
he is friendly to some classes of men, and that | 


the public land, or to the humble cultivator of the | 
soil; however opposed to this measure, and, so | 


favorable to the new States, he is, nevertheless, 
the friend of certain privileged classes, the friend | 
of banksand banking corporations, and the friend | 
of manufacturers, monopolists, and speculators. | 
While other Senators had opposed this and some | 
other measures interesting to the new States, the 
honorable Senator’s colleague, [Mr. Cray, of 


all such measures indiscriminately. His opposi- 
tion had been universal, active, persevering, and 
untiring. He knew no measure desirable to the | 





| new States which he had not opposed. 


But, sir, (said Mr. C.,) let us go back to the | 
real question involved in the motion to amend— | 
it is simply whether you will permit the settler | 
now in the new States, who owns and cultivates | 
adjoining lands, to enter the inferior lands em- 


| braced by the bill, at the reduced prices? In ref- 


; 








Adams, Jackson, and the present incumbent, Mr. 
Van Buren, shall stand itself as a monument, in | 
the estimation of the admiring beholder, to the | 


erence to this question, the honorable Senator 
[Mr. Crirrenpen] says, as did his honorable col- 
league yesterday, that he can see no reason for | 
giving sach a preference to a man living in the 
new States, any more than to those in the old 
States, and that he will never toit. And, 


| pray, Mr. President, whose fault is it that any such 


discrimination whatever is to be made? ere 
was no such feature in the original bill. Under 
its provisions, the right of entry at the reduced 
prices was open to all the citizens of the United 
States; nay, sir, open to all the world. As we have 
stated, over and over again, the friends of the bill 
sought not only to give homes on reasonable terms 
to all who stood in need of them, but to fill up the 
new States with an honest, hardy, and industrious 
population. The provisions of the bill, as origin- 
ally brought forward, were calculated to effectuate | 





I know full well | 


both these objects. But, sir, the Senator's co}. 
league, [Mr. Cray, of Kentucky,] not content 
with these broad and liberal provisions, moved its 
recommitment, with instructions to confine the 
privilege of purchasing at the reduced prices to 
actual settlers, as weil as to limit the quantity, 
agreeing, however, ne to leave the restriction 
as to quantity blank. ell, sir, the committee, 
in strict conformity with the instractions, reported 
the bill with such limitations, but thought proper 
to propose to amend the report, by extending the 
privilege also to theowners and cultivators of ad. 
Joining lands. The Senator was for confining the 
privilege to actual settlers alone, which was cer. 
tainly a discrimination in favor of that class; but 
the moment the committee propose to extend the 
privilege to another class—owners and cultivators 


|| of adjoining lands—he cries out against the dis. 


crimination as odious and unjust, and appeals to 
the Senators from Virginia and Pennsylvania by 
name, and to those of the old States generally, to 
join him in resisting and defeating the proposi- 
tion! It will do very well for that Senator to pro- 
pose and urge a distinction in favor of one class, 
but it is monstrous for the committee to move to 
embrace another class! 

Sir, is there no reason for giving the proposed 
privilege of entry, at the reduced prices, to those 
who are now settled in the new Siates, and own- 
ing and cultivating lands adjoining? He thought 
there was. He asked, were not this class pioneers 
in the settlement and improvement of the country? 
Had they not gone into the wilderness, and en- 
countered all the hardships and privations inva- 
riably incident to such enterprises? Had they 
not, he asked, in many instances, also encoun- 
tered the dangers of the savage tomahawk and 
scalping knife? Yes, (he said,) they had done all 
this, and they had opened roads, built bridges, 
erected churches, and school-houses, and had thus 
facilitated and accelerated the sales of the public 
domain; and could the gentleman see no merit in 
these services, and no reason to extend the priv- 
ilege of entering a limited quantity of the refuse 
lands to complete the settlements they had begun? 
But, sir, the Senator says it will be extending a 
privilege to the wealthy planter of the southwest— 
the man of large possessions, Although, in some 
instances, men of this description might profit 
under the provision, he would beg the gentleman 
to recollect that it was not the good fortune of all 
to be wealthy in that quarter. There were poor 
men, and those of moderate property there, as 
well as elsewhere. He wished it were otherwise, 
and that every one of his constituents possessed, 
at least, a competency. Hesaid there were many 
men in the new States whose means had been too 
limited to purchase more than a quarter section, 
or in some instances eighty acres; that the fami- 
lies of such settlers had increased in numbers and 
wants, and now it was necessary to cultivate the 
whole of the original purchase. Would Senators 
refuse to such an individual the privilege of ex- 
tending his possessions, at the reduced prices, 
when neither the settler, nor any one else, had 
considered the udjoining land worth $1 25, though 
iv had been subject to entry at that price for five, 
or, peoates for ten, fifteen, or twenty years? He 
could not think so till the vote was given. 

But, sir, (said Mr. C.,) the Senator from Ken- 
tucky furthest from me [Mr. Cray] complains 
that the committee did not conform to the instruc- 
tions, by reporting a limit to the quantity to be 
entered under the bill. This, sir, is a strange 
objection. Although the Senator proposed a lim- 
itation, in the first instance, did he mot agree to 
strike it out, and leave a blank? And is there 
not a restriction in the original bill to one section? 
Certainly there is; and the committee, ce 
that the proper limitation, reported the bill bac 
without changing it. Would the Senator have 
had the pees to perpetrate bra perne 26 rl 
repeating, in the amendment re , the precise 
hinitation which was already ih the bill? If he 
would, he was certainly st unreasonable. Then, 
sir, after all, there is nothing so monstrous of 
inconsistent in the report of the committee. The 
amendment they is a fair subject for the 
deliberation of the Senate. If they approve it, a8 
we hope and believe they will, will give it 
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ia’ senatien of their votes; if they disapprove it, | 
they can but reject it, and we must submit. 
u 
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this exhibition was very alluring to State cupidi- | which the faith of this Government is pledged. 
ty; too much so to be resisted by some of them, | The proceeds are to be a ** common fund,” for the 


t, sir, the Senator from meatnee ry [Mr. | at least. Why, sir, if | am not very much mis- | use and benefit of the whole Union—not for each, 
is 


Cray} has referred us triumphantly to bill, 
jntroduced some years ago, ** to appropriate, for a | 


limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the public | much, or more than the total amount of their ex- 
jands of the United States’-—more familiarly || penditures for the support of their respective State 


taken, the dividend which would have fallen to nor any of the States separately. Nor could thie 
several of the States, would have amounted toas fund be legitimately expended, except upon objects 
within the constitutional power of thisGovernment. 

Now, sir, where do you find in the Constitution 


called his distribution bill—as conclusive evidence || governments. ‘They would have had no need of | the power of Congress to appropriate money from 


of his friendly regard for the interest and pros- 

erity of the new States. The Senator seems to 
deplore the failure of that measure, and to feel no 
little astonishment that it did not conciliate our 
approbation. 

Sir, | can assure the honorable Senator that, so 
far as | have the means of judging, it was more 
universally condemned by the citizens of the 
Siates in which the public lands lie, than any 
other measure affecting their interest which was 
ever proposed. He said some opinion of the 
estimation in which it was held, might be formed 
when the fact was known, (as he believed it to 
exist,) that on the passage of that bill through the 
House of Representatives, in March, 1833, there 
were but three votes given in its favor from all 
the new States. It must be presumed (he said) 
that the immediate representatives of the people 
of those States knew public sentiment in their 
respective districts, and that they voted in accord- 
ance with it generally; and, if so, how strong 
was this evidence of their reprobation! Yet the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] not only 
persisted in maintaining that that measure was 
favorable to their interest and welfare, but perti- 
naciously endeavored, session after session, to 
force it upon them by the votes of the representa- 
tives of the old States. The mass of every intelli- 
gent community is generally competent to form a 


| 
} 
\ 
j 
| 
| 


| 


own interests; but the Senator from Kentucky 
would not admit the capacity of the citizens of the 
new States to judge of the probable effects of the 
measure he proposed, but assumed the right to 
judge for them. 

Sir, regarding the probable effects of that meas- 
ure, it might have been much more properly given 
the title of **a bill to divide out the new States 
amongst the old ones,’’ than that which was given 
it by its author. The biil was reported by the 
Senator frem Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] not from 
the Committee on the Public Lands, but from the | 
Committee on Manufactures; and it was much | 
better adapted to the interest of manufacturers | 
than that of agriculturists. Its tendency was to | 
render the acquisition of land by the laboring | 
classes more difficult, and consequently to force 
them into other employment than agriculture— 
into the manufacturing establishments of large 
capitalists in the States east of the Alleghany 
mountains, to obtain the slender means of sub- | 
sisting their families. Yes, sir, its tendency was | 
toenhance the price of the public lands, and to | 
keep it up, so that they would have been attain- | 
able only by the rich, to whom the poor would | 
necessarily have become an humble and dependent | 
tenantry. 

Why, sir, instead of a common interest in a 
common fund to be derived from the sale of the 
public lands, and paid into the general treasury, 
to be disbursed for the general benefit, each State 
was to be allotted a separate and distinct share 





|| come accustomed to it, how unwilling would they 


\| lands, however inferior in quality—ay, and to || 


|| value of new lands? Or, would they not rather 


| taxation for any State purpose, if left to the free | the common Treasury to such objecis as were 
/appropriation of the money. How naturally | contemplated by the Senator’s distribution bill? 
would they have learned to rely on this Govern- It provided that the distributive shares of the sev- 
| ment for the means of support; and, having be- | eral States should be applied, by their reepective 
Legislatures, 10 *‘ objects of education, internal 
| have been ever to part with sucha reliance. And, | improvement, colonization of free persons of color, 
| sir, the necessary result of this separate interest | or the reimbursement of any existing debt con- 
would have been to induce the older States to re- || tracted for internal improvement’’ before the pas- 
| sist every attempt to reduce the price of the public | sage of the bill. 
The question arises, could Congress make 
| stimulate them, extort from the inhabitants of the || appropriations for such objects directly out of the 


| new ones the highest possible prices, and every || Treasury? Where will you find the power to 


dollar they could raise. Would the older States || appropriate money for purposes of education? 
have been willing to have extended any liberality || Where is the power of Congress to appropriate 


|| to the new ones, under such circumstances? || money to build a national university, or colieges, 


| Would they have been willing to grant the right | or academies? If any opinion in favor of the 
| of preémption to settlers, who had improved the | exercise of such a power was ever entertained, it 
has been long since abandoned. The only clause 
have raised the price, in order to increase the || in the Constitution that has the remotest relation 
| amount of their dividends? For the answers to || to the subject is that ‘* To promote the progress 
| these questions, I need only refer you to the ordi- | ‘ of science and useful arts by securing, for limited 
| nary impulses of human nature. No, sir; so far || ‘ times, to authors and inventors the exclusive 


from reducing the price of inferior lands, we || ‘ right to their respective writings and discoveries.”” 


} 


should, more probably, have had the price of un- || And here the manner of promoting the progress 





| rates than the existing minimum; we should, per- 
| haps, have first had it offered at five or ten dol- 
| lars, as the minimum, for those of the best quality, 


|| and at corresponding rates for those of the second 
correct opinion upon matters which concern their || 


or third quality. The population of the new States 
| would thus have been retarded, and when their 
| numbers had increased beyond the capacity of the 
lands owned by individuals to support them, they 
would have been compelled to purchase at the in- 
creased and exorbitant prices, or driven to seek 
new homes in other regions. 

Sir, we have heard something said recently 
about subsidizing the States, and bringing them to 
the footstool of Federal power. What more effect- 
val mode of bringing about this result, than to 
| have accustomed the States to look to the Federal 
Treasury for money to supply their wants? Would 
| not the tendency have been inevitably to make 
the General Government the tax-gatherer for those 
of the State? Would not the State governments 
have leaned insensibly upon this to fill their treas- 
uries? And would not such a system, beyond any 





States insignificant, and to concentrate all power 
in this Government? Yes, sir, in my opinion, no 
other plan of consolidation, which has ever been 
suggested, or deprecated, would be more insidious, 


more dangerous, or ultimately more fatal to our 
free institutions, than for this Government to be 
allowed to collect and distribute revenue amongst 
the States. If the States could be induced to become 





dependent on the General Government, by any 
brought it about. 


the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] involved 


a violation of the compacts under which the pub- 


and interest. To render the plan more imposing || lic domain was ceded by the States to the General 


and seductive, a table was appended to the report 


with this caption: ‘* Statement showing the div- | 
‘idend of each State (according to its Federal | 
‘population ) in the. proceeds of the public lands, | 
‘afier deducting therefrom fifteen per cent. as an 


‘additional dividend for the several States in | 
‘which the public land is situated.”’ As the basis | 
of the calculation, the proceeds were estimated | 
at $3,000,000 annually—then about the highest || by the General Government. No State ceded so 
amount that hed ever been received in any one | 
year. This table exhibited to each State, at a | 
glance, the amount she was to receive from this | 


source annually. For example, (omitting frac- 


tions,) it showed to New York that she would be | 


entitled to $410,000; to Pennsylvania, that. she 
would be entitled to $283,000; to Virginia that she 
would be entitled to $218,000; to North Carolina, 
that she would receive $136,000; to Massachusetts, 


she would receive $130,000, &c., &c. Sir, | 


no other use or purpose whatever.”’ 








system of policy, this would most assuredly have 


But, sir, this is notall. The distribution bill of 


Government. Congress had repeatedly urged upon 
the States having western territory to cede it to the 
General Government, as weil to promote the har- 
mony of the Union, as to aid in the payment of 
the national debt which had grown out of the war 
of the Revolution. The several States having 
western lands finally yielded to these appeals; but 
upon express conditions, which were assented to 


large a territory as Virginia; and she expressly 
stipulated that the proceeds should be ‘‘ a common 
fand for the use and benefit of such of the States 
as had become, or should become, members of the 
Confedration,’”? &c. Georgia used substantially 
the same language; and a clause followed, in each 
act of cession, that the lands ceded should be 
‘* faithfully disposed of for that purpose, and for 
These are 


the terms of the compacts, for the performance of 


offered lands increased by graduation to higher || of science and useful arts is specifically laid down, 


| not by appropriating or granting money, but by 
| giving to authors and inventors, for limited times, 
| the exclusive benefit of their labors. It cannot be 
pretended, even with plausibility, that Congress 
| can constitutionally make a direct appropriation 
out of the Treasury of the United States for the 
| purposes of education. Is there any distinction 
| to be found ip the Constitution between that por- 
tion of the treasure of the nation derived from 
| taxes or customs, and that derived from the publie 
| lands as to the power of appropriation? Is it not 
all one common fund, intended for common and 
| general purposes? On what ground can it be 
denied? 

In regard to internal improvement, the provision 
of the bill introduced by the Senator from Ken- 
| tucky, was without restriction or limitation. it 
| did not limit the power of the several Legislatures 
even to the debatable class of national improve- 


defense, or advance the general interests of the 
| nation. Thewhole fund might have been applied 





other that could be devised, have led to render the || to objects of a character strictly local. ‘Then, 


waiving the question for the present, whether im- 
provements of a national character be within the 
competency of the General Government, it cannot 
be maintained that the provision under considera- 
tion was constitutional in this point of view, 
But to make the objection still more conclusive, 
the latter part of the clause authorized the appli- 

cation of the money by the State Legislatures to 
the ‘‘ reimbursement of any existing debt contracted 
Jor internal improvement.’? W hat kind of internal 
improvement? Any kind; that which was merely 
local, as well as any other, 

But, sir, the most objectionableof all the objecta 
contemplated for the application of the funds to 
be distributed remains to be noticed: it was for 
the ‘* colonization of*free persons of color.’’ This 
clause of the provision involved consequences 
more serious and alarming thanall theothers. Lt 
was but the first step towards the assumption of 
power in this Government, of all othera the most 
dangerous to the interest, peace, and stability of 
the Union. Where in the Constitution isto be 
found the power of Congress to appropriate money 
for the colonization of free persons of color? 
Would it not be as easy to find a power to legis- 
late in reference to another class of our colored 
population? Yes, sir; and whenever Congress 
shall undertake to legislate in behalf of free persona 
of color, it will be but the first step, the entering 
wedge, towards rending this Union asunder. 

ell, sir, it cannot be pretended that Congress 
could make a direct appropriation of money out 
of the Treasury for any of the objects specified 
in the bill which was introduced by the Senator 


ments, or those which would facilitatethe national -- 
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from Kentucky. Could they do it indirectly with || 
any more propriety? Would it be more allow- | 
abie or excusable for Congress to cause the money | 
to be hunded over to the State authorities, under | 
an express injunction to apply it to the same un- | 
censututional objects? or would it alter the case 
to anticipate or intercept the receipt of the money | 
into the Treasury of the United States, by a law || 
for its tranafer to the States inadvance? No, sir; || 
certainly no man will be so disingenuous as to 
attempt to escape or evade the restraints of the | 
Constitution by any such quibble, If Congress | 
could not appropriate the money directly to the | 
purposes of education, of internal improvement, 
or the colonization of free persons of color, they | 
could not do it indirectly, through the agency of 
the States; the one would be an infraction of the 
Constitution as palpable as the other. Nor does | 
the Constitution make any distinction between | 
the revenue derived from the sale of the public 
lands and that derived from other sources. It is 
all a common fund, a common treasure, for na- | 
tional and general purposes, and for State and | 
local purposes. 

I will here take occasion to say, (said Mr. C.,) 
that | am opposed to a distribution of the funds of 
the nation amongst the States in every form yet 
proposed, or of which I can conceive. Hence, (he 
said,) he would be opposed toa distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands amongst the States, 
with or without the specification of the objects to 
which they were to be applied, because he believed 
Congress possessed no power to make such a dis- 
tribution, and because the tendency of such a 
policy would be to destroy the independent char- | 
acter of the States, and to concentrate all power in 
this Government. 

Under such views as he had expressed, Mr. C. | 
said he could never agree that the bill, which was 


lic land amongst the several States, was favorable | 
in its bearings upon the interests of the new States | 
or in its probable effects upon the Government of 
the Union. Whilst it would have been mosthighly 
injurious to the peculiar interests of the new States, || 
its inevitable tendency was to corrupt and degrade | 
all the States, and through the unrestrained distri- 
bution of money amongst them, by this Govern- | 
ment, to augment its already great powers to an 
illimitable and ruinous extent. 

Mr. TIPTON observed that he did not rise to 
prolong the debate; but as his position on a 
former occasion did not seem to be understood, he 
thought it right to make a brief explanation. He | 
would just state how it happened that he made 
any remarks with regard to the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, which he did not hear. When | 
the preémption bill was under discussion at the | 
last session, he was absent for a short time in a | 
committee room, preparing a bill, and when he re- 
turned to his seat in the Senate, the Senator from | 
Kentucky was reading from a newspaper. He | 
(Mr. T.) inquired of a friend what was going on, | 
and was told the Senator from Kentucky was read- 
ing a newspaper published in Indiana, and he has 
been saying harsh things of your constituents. 
The next day he took an opportunity to reply to 
the remarks made by the Senator from Kentucky; 
defending the squatters on the public lands, and || 
quoted the words which he was informed the Sen- |) 
ator from Kentucky had used. A few days after || 
this the Senator from Kentutky called his atten- || 
tion to a report of his (Mr. T’.’s) speech, as pub- || 
lished in the newspapers, and stated that he did || 
not use the words there attributed to him. He 
repeated words which he said he used on the occa- | 
sion referred to. | adopted his own words, and | 
they were published in the pamphlet copy of my 
speech. If these are the words now quoted by 
the Senator from Illinois—and [| believe they 
are—they are the very words furnished by the 
member from Kentucky. He surely has no just | 
grounds to complain of these words being now re- 
peated. Now, from what had been said to-day, it | 
might be inferred that I used words in my speech 
which I retracted next day; but the fact is, that I | 
had nothing to do with the correction, but to tell | 
the truth. When a thing was said or done here, || 
I have no other object than to let the truth go to 
the people concerning it. 


} 
| 





|| be regarded with peculiar favor. 
intended to distribute the net proceeds of the pub- | 
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GRADUATION BILL. 


REMARKS OF HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Senate, January 17, 1839, 

On the amendment proposed by Mr. Cray, of 
Kentucky, to reduce the price of the Public 
Lands which had been subject to private entry 
for fifteen years, in favor of actual settlers, in 
limited quantities, at fifty, seventy-five, and one 
hundred cents per acre, and to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of all the Public Lands among the several 
States, afier the Ist day of July, 1840. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said it was very far from his 
intention, on the present occasion, to follow the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] throughout 
the whole course of his argument. He had risen 
more for the purpose of defining his own position 
in relation to this question, than of attempting to 
enlighten the opinions of other Senators. 


He could not help congratulating the country 
and the Senate that the Senator from Kentucky | 
had just expressed his concurrence in opinion with | 
the illustrious individual at the Hermitage, in re- | 
gard to the propriety of selling small tracts of the | 
public lands to actual settlers at reduced prices. | 
| When two such high authorities united, he sup- | 

posed the question might almost be considered as | 
‘The extremes had met in favor of this | 


settled. 
principle; and, im his opinion, a wiser, more just, 


or more politic principle in regard to the disposi- | 
| tion-of the public lands could not be established, | 
_ provided it were confined within safe and proper | 

limits. From his very first entrance into public | 
|| life up till the present moment, he had ever enter- | 
| tained the opinion, that the man who first went | 


into the wilderness and felled the forest ought to 


children endowed with the frank and manly virtues 


which were the firmest support of republican insti- | 
| tutions. 


Whilst encouraging such actual settlers, 


we were acting in the best manner to promote our | 


interests as proprietors of the publicland, Every 


|| improvement made by an actual settler added value 
to all the surrounding lands, and enabled the Gov- | 
-ernment to sell them the more speedily at the 
|| standard price. 


Peculiar reasons now existéd why we should 


' encourage the settlement of the country on the ex- 


treme western limits of the States and Territory 
beyond the Mississippi. It had been our policy to 
remove all the Indians from the States, and settle 


| them immediately beyond our extreme western 
| frontier. There these warlike, restless, and discon- 


tented savages were brought together in great num- 
bers. Now what stronger barrier could we raise 


| against their hostile incursions, than to people this 


frontier with a bold and hardy race of actual set- 
tlers, accustomed to the toils and perils of the re- 
mote wilderness? Such a population might prevent 
war, and if war should come, would save us the 


effusion of much human blodd, and millions of 
| money, in conducting it. 
/ antiquity had always acted upon the same princi- 


The wisest nations of 


ple. It was the policy of the Romans to send mili- 
tary colonies to their frontiers, to be a barrier 
against the incursions of the barbarians. 

Whilst these were his fixed convictions, he could 
not forget the interest of his own immediate con- 
stituents in the public lands; and if this bill pro- 
posed, as the bill of the last session had done, to 


_ graduate the price of the public lands in favor of 


all persons, it should again have encountered his 
opposition. But it was now strictly confined to 


actual settlers; and no actual settler could acquire 
| a patent under it to more than half a section of 


land, and not even to that, until he had established 

by clear proof, that he had settled, improved, and 
cultivated it, according to the terms and spirit of 
the law, although he was obliged to pay the pur- 
chase-money in advance. In favor of sucha settler, 
the bill reduced the price of that portion of the 
public land which had been in the market and re- 
mained unsold for more than five years, from $1 25 
to $1 per acre; and such of this land as had re- 
mained unsold for more than ten years, to seventy- 
five cents peracre. In order that we might fairly test 


Such a man, | 
who, by the sweat of his brow, had provided a | 
home for himself and his family, would rear up | 


‘(January 17, 


SENATE. 


the practical operation of this measure before we 
made it a permanent law of the land, the bill had 
‘| been amended, on his motion, so as to limit it to 
|| the period of five years. Before the expiration of 
| this term the subject would again be brought be. 
fore Congress, and we could then act with all the 
lights of experience. He could not vote for the 
amendment py cage by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, because he thought that it went too far in 
reducing the price of any portion of the public 
lands to fifty cents peracre, although it might have 
been fifteen years in market without finding a pur- 
chaser. It was too long a stride to go down at 
once from $1 25 to fifty cents per acre. 
||. The bill, amended as it has been, will prevent 
fraud in the most effectual manner, because self. 
interest ee no temptation to the commis. 
|| sion of fraud. It had often been urged, as an 
argument against the preémption system, that 
‘| speculators under it hired individuals to become 
|| settlers upon lands before they were offered at 
public sale; that the choicest and most valuable 
tracts were granted to those individuals as actual 
settlers at the minimum price, instead of bein 
exposed to public sale, and were then immediately 
conveyed to the speculators. He did not doubt 
that, in some cases, such had been the fact. In 
regard to the actual settlers for whom this bill 
provides, no such objection could exist. No spec- 
ulator would be such a fool as to incur the ex- 
pense of employing an individual to make an 
actual settlement on a tract of three hundred and 
twenty acres of land, for the purpose of procuring 
itat one dollar per acre, and then wait for the 
title until the settlement had actually been made, 
when he could go at any moment to the land 
office, and obtain a title for it immediately at 
|| $1 25 per acre. The difference of price would 
only be $80 on a half section which had remained 
unsold for five years, and $160 if it had remained 
unsold for ten years. The cost of employing an 
individual to make a settlement would™be greater, 
in either case, than the reduction of price. Be- 
|| sides, the speculator always pounces upon the 
| best portions of the land immediately after it ie 
| brought into market. He seeks not the lands for 
‘| whom no person was found as a purchaser during 
|| periods of five and ten years. This provision, 
then, will be almost exclusively confined to poor 
men, who are not able to pay the present prices 
for a quarter or a half quarter section of land, and 
|| who are willing to provide themselves a home 
|| upon the less valuable public lands, at a small re- 
|| duction from the present prices. It opens no door 
for speculation and fraud. 
|| Now, sir, if we were to judge from the discus- 
|| sion upon this question, we might consider it one 
of vast importance, calculated in its consequences 
to shake the whole land system of the country; 
but view it as truth presents it, and we find 
it to be a very small affair. Whatis this land 
system as it at present exists? The public lands 
are surveyed, and are then exposed to public 
sale; but these sales have ever been so managed 
that they have brought but a fraction more than 
the minimum price of $1 25 peracre. After these 
public sales, all the residue of the land is nae 
to be entered at any time, by any individual, at 
$1 25 per acre; and there are now more than 
seventy millions of acres in this condition. The 
best lands are always the first selected; whilst 
their settlement and improvement give additional 
value to those which remain of an inferior quality. 
These inferior lands in succession come into de- 
mand, and are sold at the same rate. This prog- 
ress, however, has been so slow, that, notwith- 
standing the rage for speculation which existed 
for some years previous to the late suspension of 
specie payments, we still have on hand more than 
seventy millions of acres subject to private entry. 
This bill will only operate upon such of these 
lands as have been in market for five or for ten 
years, without finding a purchaser; and, in its 
present form, can prodace but little effect, one 
way or the other, upon the public revenue. 
On this land tem, for a number of years 
past, the principle of preémption has been in- 
, which means nothing more than that the 
pioneers of civilization, who go into the wilder- 
ness in advance of the public sales, shall be per- 
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oo mitted to purchase, in exclusion of all other peo- | pelled to repeal at the very next session; and that, whole body to sustain him in theattempt. Then, : 4 
© We je, the small tracts of land on which they have | more especially, as the Senator did not propose if the expenditures for the Army cannot be lese- - 
| had ettled at $1 25 per acre. In other words, that || that his distribution should take effect untilthe lst ened, would the Senator wish to reduce the Navy, sae 
It to a speculators who attend the public sales shall | day of July, 1840. In any view of the case,there which is the pride and the best defense of the na- / 
ion of ot be permitted to purchase these poor men out | was no propriety in acting upon the subject at the — tion from foreign aggression? Have we too many 8 
t be. ne house and home, and thusconvertto theirown | present session of Congress; and if the attempt vessels of war, or are there too many of them in ‘i 
ll the benefit the toil and the danger which they have || were persisted in, it would only consume important commission for the protection of our commerce? : | 
r the endured, in erecting cabins ‘and cultivating spots | time, and prevent us from passing other laws of J think the Senator will not answer in the affirm- 
Ken- of ground beyond the limits of civilization, to | pressing necessity. E _ || ative. The Army and Navy are notoriously the 
a shelter and support themselves and their families. The Senator says that the expenditures of this | chief causes of our permanent expenditure; and if +5 oe 
ublic This bill proposes to ingraft another, though Government have increased enormously, and un- they cannot be reduced, is it not unjust to charge 
have a similar, principle upon theland system. Itpro-  lessthe Administration should use more economy, _ the Administration with extravagance in main- 
Se ses to sell to the poor settler, in small quanti- | an increase of the tariff would be inevitable. He | taining them? But the Senator complains that the 
me ve such of the public lands as have remained had heard the samedeclaration over and overagain | expenses of our civil list at the origin of the Gov- 
ensoid for more than five-or ten years, at a reduc- | on this floor, from Opposition Senators, since the ernment did not exceed $600,000; and now they 
event tion of price, in the first case, of twenty-five cents, | commencement of the present session. itwasthe have greatly increased. tie might as well com- 
self and, in the last, of fifty cents per acre. This tri- easiest thing in the world to make general charges _ plain that the coat, which was sufficient to cover 
— fling boon, if such it may be considered, will not | of wasteful expenditure, and by comparing the | a child in its infancy, was not large enough for 3 
ae affect the general system. It is a small departure | aggregate amount of expenditures for the last few | the same purposeafter it had grown to the dimen- : 
that from it, in favor of a meritorious class, which time | years with that of former times, to presenta plau- — sions of a giant. Since then we have doubled the b 
rn and circumstances, and the condition of the new | sible statement for the purpose of alarming the | number of States of the Union, and quadrupled s 
_e States, have rendered necessary. it isone which | fearsof the people. But, do we not all know the our population, and extended in every form our i 
uable we should most cheerfully grant; and he felt per- | causes of this increased expenditure? We have foreign and domestic relations; and yet the Sen- nf 
—— fectly convinced that his constituents would never | had to prosecute a most expensive war in Florida; ator would have us expend no more money on the i} 
being yr him for giving such a vote. Whilst, and is there any man in the country who would _ civil list than in the days of our infancy. Now, : 
er these were his sentiments in regard to this partic- | say that this war ought to be arrested; that the economy was a homely virtue. It did not deal in . +h 
doubt ular matter, he was by no means prepared at the | United States ought to cower before the proweas generals, but in particulars. It saved wherever it : ¥ 
+ ie resent moment to unsettle the settled policy of of the Seminole Indians, and that the frontier could. One of the most extravagant men he had £ iB 
wba ihe Government in regard to the general disposi- should be exposed to their merciless depredations — ever known was one of the most powerful preach- oe 
Spee. tion and sale of the public lands. |, for the sake of saving money? ‘This war, then, | ers of economy in the general. If the Senator can 54 
=O a Mr. B. should now proceed to make some re- | has been one source of increased expense. An- neither reduce the Army, nor the Navy, nor the oe 
Se marks in regard to that portion of the Senator’s other cause which greatly increased the aggregate number of those employed in civil service, then I apt 
hr amendment which proposed to distribute the pro- | amount of our expendiiure for the last few years would ask him to lay his hand upon any abuses ate 
ri] ceeds of the public lands, after the Ist day of July, | was the vast sums of money which, in our liberal which may exist in either service. Let him (said ie oa 
om 1840, arnong the several States. Atan early period policy, we had paid for the extinguishmentof the Mr. B.) descend from generals to particulars, and } 
— of his congressional career, he had been friendly | Indian title to lands within the different States. I shail go with him. Let him point to any indi- i 
land toa similar measure. When the Senator had last), Who regrets this? Who would not now pursue | vidual instance of extravagance, with which the F 
ly at brought forward his distribution bill, he (Mr. B.) || the same course under the same circumstances? Administration is fairly chargeable, and | will ; 
vould had voted for it though he was then acting under |, And yet all this expenditure has been charged to | unite with him in condemning and correcting it. 
_— instructions from the Legislature of Pennsylvania. | the extravagance of the present Administration. Till this shall be done, these general charges ‘ 
ame It was, however proper, to say that henever would || He had seen estimates of the gross amount annu- || amount to noghing. 
gan have been the agent in giving such a vote, had he | ally expended by this Administration, which, | Mr. B. said that in regard to theallowance of pri- : 
“ deemed the measure to be unconstitutional. Such strange as it may seem, actually included as an | vate claims, he was one of those who had subjected 
~ had not then been his opinion, nor was it so now. | item of their extravagance the millions of indem- | himself to the charge of illiberality for having 
me Should this measure hereafter be pressed, at a | nities which the late Administration had procured | scrutinized them with too much severity. As an ; 
ear eriod when our finances were in a condition to | from foreign nations for American merchants. | individual, he might be, and he trusted he was, a 
he for ae the revenue derived from the public lands || These had first been paid into the Treasury, and | sufficiently liberal with his own money; but he did ' 
whe) unnecessary for the support of the Government, || were afterwards paid out to those entitled to re- | not feel that he had a right to giveaway that of the it 
pene. he would decide upon the question, as it might || ceive them under the different treaties; and these | people. He was, therefore, prepared to unite with “a 
oe then be presented, under all the existing cireum- | very disbursements were one item to swell the || the Senator in exposing and correcting every ex- j 
—. stances. Atthe present moment, he was decidedly | apparent aggregate of the account current against | travagance in the administration of the Govern- : 
ee opposed to the Senator’s amendment. Our reve-| the Administration, and to prove that it was a | ment. All he wanted was the ability to discover 
noe hue was now scarcely sufficient, with the utmost | most extravagant Administration. ‘The money | this extravagance. 
— economy, to meet our expenditures. There were || coliected from foreign Governments, by the vigor- | To return to the subject, he did not think this 
pone still eight millions of outstanding Treasury notes, || ous and successful diplomacy uf General Jackson, | was a propitious moment to make any genera! and 
| which must shortly be redeemed. The Fiorida | was thus used for the purpose of proving a charge | radical change in our land system, such as the 
ee war, which was such a fruitful source of expend- of profligate extravagance against his successor. | Senator proposed. We were now approaching 
aes iture, had not yet been terminated. He might | If the Senator desires to test the question whether | the close of the last session of a long and stormy 
oe enumerate other causes of extraordinary expend- | he or I are the most economical, | am ready for | Congress; and its few remaining weeks could be 
ntry; ire. Heasked, was thisa moment to passa bill thetrial. Let him point to any single expenditure | better, much better, employed than in discussin 
- find which would deprive the Government of the reve- | which can, with justice to the country, be reduced; || the amendment, whichit was morally certain coul 
a | nue derived from the public lands? He would || andif I shall not go as far as he will, then hemay | not become a law before its termination. The bill 
nee never consent to place the Administration andthe brand me with the charge of wasteful extrava- || proposed no change inthe system, but merely that 
neo country in such a dilemma. The Senator seemed gance. Will he reduce the Army? Are twelve || of giving to actual settlers the right of purchasing, 
1ag 


chan to be aware of this ers and, in order to over- | thousand men too great an army for a nation of — in limited quantities, ata small reduction of price, 
e 


i inion that before | fifteen millions of people? || lands which had been refused by other purchasers 
coos July, i840, the rsa i ts maaan || [Here Mr. pte 3 it was, and that he would | for periods of five and ten years; and to the resi- 
age would be sufficient of itself for our expenditures, || reduce it.] ~ || dent owners of lands in the new States, the same 
“ee without the aid of the publiclands. Hewassorry || Mr. B. resumed. Twelve thousand men too || limited right of purchasing such vacant lands, 
= that he could not entertain the same opinion. We | numerous, with a sea-coast stretchfAg from Can- || provided any such adjoined their present tracts. 

The all know that, under the compromise act, the rate H ada to the Gulf of Mexico, and thence to the Sa- | Whilst he should cheerfully vote for the bill, he 
roe of duties imposed on foreign imports was sinking || bine, with the Florida war on hand to the South, | would vote with equal cheerfulness aguinst the 
ional every two years. Wasthisamoment, then, when | and Indian hostilities threatened along our whole | Senator’s amendment. 

— our expenses must be necessarily great, to lop off | western border, and with the task of preserving — sidbiit 
cor. the revenue derived from the public lands, and | our neutral relations throughout the whole extent GRADUATION BILL. 
ik give it away to the States? He thought not. Fle || of of Sanere Renter h, Ramune ton Aes as a 

rs firmly believed that, if this measure should be || an inland boundary of thousan« _W. 8. FU 
ge’ edoored, wn must either create a national debt or || of miles, and without any certainty that war may | REMARKS OF HON. W. S. FULTON , 
yes increase the tariff. But the Senator says, let us | not rage along its whole extent before the end of | OF ARKANSAS, 
hey: pass the bill now, and if, at the first session of the || another yeasts, mee a . canes ner os Iw Sexare, January 9, 1839, 

A i ecessa men are ’ ‘ i 

these on ieee aon aan for | say to Seana fortifications, but merely to | On the bill to reduce and greets the ne of “ 
fe ten himself, he believed it to be the part of wisdom to || take care of them, and keep up the police neces- | Public seamen, Se Peco ote nn ia Baa a 
in ite wait until the finances of the country were in such || sary for their preservation. Why, itis. subject |» ment propose yt e fp Faatnnpadh pad 
, one & condition as to justify the withdrawal of the || of penne for the ae nes eee aren or ie Cee f oe cere enae r 

i ic Treas- | is so small. ow, sir, 1 do no ieve e| , * 
on oe = eee oke ee na seri- | Senator himself, after a moment’s reflection, would | Mr, FULTON observed that the discussion 
sso ous consideration, It would be miserable policy | reduce the Army below twelve thousand men; and | which the bill had undergone, had been a matter 
‘der to spend time in enacting a law at this session, | if he did, I feel confident that, great as is his in- | of surprise to him, ly as a gradua- 


et which we had reason to believe we might be com- |, fluence here, he could not find four Senators of the || tion bill had passed this body at the last session, 
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after the most ample examination and considera- 
on. It was not to have been anticipated by those 
who then so ardently and feelingly supported the 
rights and mterests of the settlers in the new States, 
that they should again, at this session, have to en- 
counter such determined opposition. This diseus- 
sion had shed much light upon the subject, but he 
thought, instead of proving that the measure was | 
inexpedient, it had proved it to be one of great | 
national importance. He did not, however, pretend | 
to blame Senators for the course which they felt it 
to be their duty to pursue. He feared that many 
Senators believed that those who represented the | 
new States on that floor, were constantly endeav- | 


oring to impose upon Congress, and to get hold of | 
the public lands, without being wiiling to pay a | 


just and adequate consideration for them. 
violent opposition which all measures having for 


The | 


their object a relaxation of the rigid terms imposed | 


by existing laws upon the enterprising portion of 
our population, who are seeking homes in the new 
States, and which had greatly retarded the sale and 


setdement of the public lands, had convinced him | 
that the true situation of those lands which have | 


i 
i 
} 
| 
i 
i 
| 


| 


been offered for sale is not understood by the peo- | 
ple of the old States, and that the Senators from | 
the new States are suspected of attempting to prac- | 


tice deception upon Congress in all the measures 


which it is their duty to bring forward upon this | 


subject. 
Mr. F. 


could be found who would be willing to oppose | 
the bil! under consideration, if he really believed | 


that its provisions would operate exclusively upon 


the public lands; and yet such was the true state 
of the case, at least in the southwest, in regard to 
lands which had been for 'some years in the mar- 
ket. He would not deny that millions of acres of 
lands, which had been offered for sale for a num- | 
ber of years, had sold within the last three years 
at the minimum price, ‘The document, so conclu- 
sive as iu was thought to be in refutation of the 
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throughout the year, with water. These lands | 
could never be settled; they would never sell at | 
any price, atleast the great body of them. When, | 
however, they adjoined good lands, as was in | 


some instances the case, the owners of improve- 
ments would be willing to purchase, at a reduced 


price, such portions of them as they might find | 
useful for various purposes connected with their |. 


agricultural pursuits. 
[t was from a hope of making a portion of these 


the support of our State government, that he was 


the cotton lands had been appropriated. 
he knew that many of the speculators in land had 
purchased up, in their eagerness to appropriate 
all the good lands, hundreds of sections of very 


them were now anxious to sell, even for less than 
they had themselves paid for the land. 


bought a tair proportion of inferior lands; at least 


Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. ‘This attempt of the land speculators 
to purchase up all the valuable public lands in the 


| market, is what has caused so many millions of 
refuse lands, such lands as were in reality not | 
worth, in their wild state, the minimum price cf | 


acres of lands that were subject to sale to be pur- 
chased; and it is owing to the same circumstance 


| that, even during the last year, a larger proportion 


argument that the lands in market ouglit to be re- i] 
duced in price, after having failed to find a pur- 


ehaser for a number of years, presented this 
morning by the Senator from Maryland, and 
which went to prove that, even within the last 
year, three fourths of the land that had been sold 


was land which had been some time in market | 


could, as he thought, be very easily explained. || 


it was the result of the land mania of 1835-36. | 


| of the public lands already in market were sold, 


than of those then just offered for sale. He 
honestly believed that throughout the southwest 
nearly every acre of good land had been purchased 
up, and was now in the hands of speculators. He 
thought he had fairly accounted, and in a way, 


too, which was caiculated to satisfy the Senate, || 


that of the lands now in market, nearly all must 
be really and truly refuse lands; for the apparently 


| strange circumstance which the document exhibited 


that morning had presented, namely, that a greater 


portion of jands which had remained unnoticed 
| for years, had been recently sold, than of those 


During those years, such was the spirit of spec- || 


ulation in the public lands that all the new States 


were thoroughly explored and examined; indi- | 


viduals were employed, who went in companies 
through all the public lands that were open to | 
entry; and every foot of land of any value was 
marked and noted, and scarcely an acre which the 


lands which had just come into market. He would 
add another view. The speculators and their ex- 
plorers were the only persons who had a knowledge 
of the whole country; and they cared not to make 
their purchases when the lands were first offered 
for sale, unless, indeed, they were then filling up 
and settling. It was only when they began to 
settle rapidly that the speculators come forward 


_and make their entries, founded upon the knowl- 


speculators supposed would, even in some years || 


to come, bring over $1 25, was permitted to re- 
main unentered. So generaily was this the case 


- throughout the southwest, and particularly in the || 


cotton region, that he felt confident that of the | 
lands already in the market in all that region, a 
very few hundred acres indeed could now be | 
found that would be considered worth $1 25 per 
acre. This universal sweep of all the valuabie | 


lands in the southwestern States had extended |, 
(he snici) also over the northwestern States; and || 
the only difference was, that the remaining lands || 


in those States were, perhaps, not so entirely || 
sterile and valueless as those remaining in the || 


southwestern States. 


intended to authorize the present landholders od 
the new States to enter jJands adjoining their 
plantations, would be highly valuable to the cit- 
izens of the State from which he came. There 
were vast prairies, fit only for grazing purposes, | 
and uplands covered with timber, but without fer- | 
tility, and vast tracts of mountainous and broken | 
country, with here and there a few acres of second | 
or third rate soil; and then, again, extensive sandy 
pine barrens, or impenetrableswamps, all of them 
covered a portion of the year, and many of them 


All our valuable cotton || 
lands have been taken up, and all that now re- || 
mained were such lands as would be valuable only || 
for timber or fuel, or for range. The provision of || 
the bill then under consideration, and which was || 





| 
} 


| considered of little value, will be, in time, from || 


| edge they obtained of the quality of whole tracts 


of country. In this way, sometimes, valuable 


| lands were permitted to remain unentered for a 
| few years. 


This, however, was not the case to 


any extent in the cotton region. Their good lands || 


were so much sought for, and there was so large 
a proportion of the lands that were unfit for culti- 
vation, that nearly every acre of good land was 
bought when first brought into market. He ad- 
mitted that this might not be the case to the same 
extent in the Horthwestern States and Territories; 
but if it were true that some good lands already in 
market in that quarter yet remained unsold, was 
that a reason why the southwestern States should 
be doomed to suffer, or be deprived of a popula- 
tion who might be induced to remain or remove 
into those States, if their inferior or refuse lands 
could be purchased at a reduced and proper price? 
He, therefore, thought that time was now a fair 
test of the value of the lands in market. 

The limitation as to quantity proposed by the 


| bill, completely cut off all inducement to specula- 


tion. No man would avail himself of the pro- 


|, visions of this act as a means of investing his 


capital. It will be confined in its operation almost 
exclusively to individuals who are making new 
settlements for themselves, or who wish to acquire 


a title to lands adjoining their present ions. 
It is argued <2 patecs of ‘ne wild lands now 
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minimum price. Admit this may be true to some 
extent, yet is it fair for this Government to kee 

down the prosperity of the new States, by holding 
up her public lands until the citizens of the new 
States, by their labor and expenditures, have 
added to their value, so as to bring up to them the 
price at which alone she is willing to sell them? 
Why will this policy be persisted in, when, if 
these very lands were now sold at reduced prices, 


| the interest on the amount obtained for them would 
lands subject to taxation, and in that way aid in | 


bring them up nearly to the minimum price, pro. 


| vided they were not sold in ten or fifteen years? 
anxious to have the inducement held out to the | 
citizens of his State to become the owners of a | 
portion of such lands as he had described. He | 
felt convinced that in the State of Arkansas, of | 
the lands that had been for a time in market, all | 
Indeed, | 


He said that without great expense, and the 
employment of a host of agents, it would be diffi. 

_ cult to ascertain the true value of each tract of the 
| public lands; and although the length of time that 
-atract had been in market might not be in all 
instances a certain test of its value, yet he thought 


| it as fair a one as a just Government, anxious for 
|| the welfare of her people, ought to desire. 
| failed in some instances, it would prove correct in 
inferior quality; and he had heard that many of || 


If it 


_hundreds of others; and, considering the serious 


| objections which existed to the establishment of 
He was || 
sure that those speculators who had purchased | 
hundreds of thousands of acres—as many, had || 
done since 1834, and who, in. some instafces, || 
entered many sections lying together—must have | 


any other criterion, he could not but think that it 
was as satisfactory as we ought to desire. 

It was said that not more than two or three 
millions of acres were required annually for agri- 
| cultural purposes; that we have seventy millions 


| already in market, and over two hundred millions 
| such, he thought, could not fail to be the case in | 
did not believe that a single Senator | 


yet to come into market within our organized 
| States and Territories; and that the reason why 
the lands offered have not been sold, is because 


| they are not needed by our population. This ar. 


'gument is altogether delusive. If the valuable 
lands in the new States could have been acquired 
| upon the same terms as they are obtained for in 
other countries, the present population of the new 
| States would have been doubled atleast. Who (he 
_asked) would be wiliing to remain upon worn out 
lands, if he could possess himself of fresh land, at 
such a rate as to justify the expense of removing 
' some hundreds of miles to a new country? The 
| fourishing republic now springing up upon the 
southern border of Arkansas would not have 
drawn off such a population of native Americans, 
if the public lands could have been obtained upon 
the same terms in their own country. The very 
fact that so many American citizens had sought a 
home in that country, proved that the policy main- 
tained so rigidly by this Government had pre- 
vented the settlement of an equal number of acres 
| within the States of the Confederacy. It had 
| forced thousands of valuable citizens to expatriate 
themselves. At least as much more land as those 
citizens required, and are now the owners of in 
| Texas, could have been disposed of, ifthe terms 
| of sale had been such as to have induced them to 
| settle in their own country, instead of seeking a 
/homg in a foreign land. The population to the 
| south and southwest had reached their limits; and, 
unless some inducement is held out to American 
citizens, who find it necessary to leave their old 
| homes to settle in those States, they will continue 
to seek homes in foreign countries. So long, also, 
as the best lands are to be purchased at $1 25 
per acre, the inferior lands will not sell at all 
at that price. The effect, therefore, of holding 
them up at the same price is, in fact, to prevent 
their being sold, and made subject to taxation; 
it prevents them from being settled upon at 
all; deprives the new States of a population which 
they would otherwise obtain, calculated to aid in 
advancing their prosperity, adding to their re- 
sources, and increasing their means of carrying on 
improvements, and leading directly to the devel- 
opment of their riches and glory. 

From the strenuous opposition which has been 
made to this bill, it would be considered by most 
persons who were unacquainted with the subject, 
that the object of the Senators from the new States 
was to obtain the public lands for nothing; whereas 
the ultimate reduction to seventy-five cents per 
acre was not so great as that made upon the sales 
of all the public lands when the minimum price 
was fixed at twodollars. What is the present cri- 
terion by which all the public lands are set down 

to be worth only $1 25 per acre? Simply the fact 
| of their failing to sell for more than that sum at 
public auction. May not all the arguments 





| the progress of improvement, worth at least the | against the graduation of the price of the refuse 
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jands be urged with equal force against this crite- 
rion of value now fixed as the minimum? The 
truth is, if the Government is willing to let the 
refuse lands become private property upon any 


terms, the only means by which it can ever be ac- | 


complished is to sell them, after having remained 
go many years unsold, as to prove that they will 
notcommand the present minimum at lower prices 
than those at which thegood lands aresold. This 
has been the policy pursued by the States owning 
public lands, and ought to be adopted by the Uni- 


ted States. Itis theonly way to dispose of refuse | 


lands. 

This bill was emphatically the poor man’s bill; 
and although the individual who now owned lands 
would be enabled to add to them a half section at 


the reduced prices if the provision then under con- || 


sideration was adopted, yet the great object and 
purpose of the bill was to enable those who could 
not afford to purchase the public land at the present 
minimum, to buy a home at such a price, or upon 
guch terms, as their limited means justified. The 


members of the Committee on the Public Lands | 


who supported this bill, had been extremely anx- 
jous to bring down the lands which had been fif- 
teen years in the market to fifty cents per acre. 
He had desired the adoption of this provision more 
than any other. 
Siates, who were willing to reduce the price of the 





But the Senators from the old || 


public lands gradually, had objected most posi- | 
tively to a reduction below seventy-five cents at | 
this time; and although these Senators would go | 
with the Senators from the new States to that point, | 
they were prepared to vote against the whole biil | 
if this reduction was at this time insisted on. He 


had, therefore, with the other Senators from the 
new States, consented to give up that provision of 
the bill, hoping, however, that when the effect of 
the present bill was ascertained, and, as he be- 
lieved it would be found to do, to enable the Gov- 
ernment to sell much of the public lands that could 
not otherwise be sold, that then he hoped Congress 
would consent to reduce the price suil further, and 
would be willing to bring down the lands remain- 
ing unsold for a number of years, to fifty, twenty- 
five, and even twelve and a half cents per acre. 

It is objected that this measure will unsettle the 
price of land throughout the country. This was 
agreat mistake. The first cost of wild lands had 
no influence upon the price of improved lands or 
of lands in a settled country. It has been said 
here, that all the public Jands, after they are im- 
proved, ran up to ten, fifteen, and twenty dollars 
anacre. If this is true, what effect, he would ask, 
would a reduction of twenty-five or fifty cents 
in first cost of the land, have upon lands selling 
at those prices? None whatever. The Gov- 
ernment has no desire to speculate in lands, and 
ought not to wish to avail itself of the proceeds of 
the labor and expenditures of her citizens, after 
they have done so much towards clearing and 
cultivating their lands, and opening the country. 


quality, and lower prices for her second, third, 
and fourth-rate lands. 
how proposed can be adopted for attaining this 
object. This principle should be ingrafted upon 
our system; and now that our population had ex- 
tended nearly in all directions to our limits, (for 
he did not take into view the unoccupied country 
towards and beyond the Rocky mountains, at pres- 
ent given up to the Indian tribes,) he thought this 
Was the proper time to make this change in the 
land system, unless, indeed, we wish to drive the 
people to seek homes in foreign countries. The 
objections to the bill had been already so. ably 
answered, and its details so fully discussed, that 
he would not go into thesubjectfurther. He hoped 
tas this was a measure of vital importance to 

e new States, and was at the.same time so just 


and reasonable, it would meet the sanction of the 
2, 


WISCONSIN CONTESTED ELECTION, 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE. 
January 5, 1839. 
Mr, MASON, of Ohio, asked leave to present 
& resolution, which was read as follows: 
“* Resolved, That the Hon. Geonce W. Jones, 


No better plan than that | 





| House the following letters, which were read: 


| resolution will, at the earliest opportunity, be in- 


Wisconsin Contested Election—Mr. Wise, Mr. Mason, Mr. Bronson. 


late Delegate from the Territory of Wisconsin, is 
not entitled to his mileage and per diem allowance 
for his attendance at the present session. 

Mr. WISE objected; whereupon 

Mr. MASON said as it was a matter of some | 
importance, he would move that the rules be sus- 
pended; and upon which motion, he called forthe 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER stated that he had received a 
communication upon the subject from Mr. Jones, 
and would prefer that the outs would come to 
some decision upon it. He ‘then laid before the 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 4, 1839. 
Sir: I take this mode of informing you that a | 


troduced to this House, denying your right to re- 
| ceive any compensation «s Delegate to the present 


| Hon. Georce W. Jones, Washington City. 


| 
i 
| 








| session of Congress. 


| communication from a member of the House, 


| their judgment I am not entitled to it. 


I am, sir, with respect, your obedient servant, | 
J.R.GIDDINGS. | 


W asuineron Ciry, D.C., 
January 5, 1839. ; 

Siz: Considering myself entitled, under the 
usages of the Elouse, and the laws of the United 
States, to receive my mileage and per diem com- | 
pensation as the sitting Delegate from the Territory 
of Wisconsin, [ received from the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, on the 2Uth ultimo, a check on the Bank of 
Washington for my mileage and per diem allow- | 
ance up to that date, 

Having received last evening the accompanying | 


Hon. J. R. Giopines, of Ohio, and not feeling 
willing to retain in my hands the compensation | 
alluded to unless most clearly so entiiled, | respect- 
fully return to the House, through you, the ori- | 
ginal check, to be canceled by the ni if in 


1 came here under the solemn conviction that I | 
was the rightful Delegate of the people of Wiscon- | 
sin, to serve them here as such until the 4th of | 
March next. This opinion was strengthened by | 
the advice of able counsel, before and since my | 
arrival here. I entertain the same opinion still, 
but will submit to the decision of the House in 
both cases without a murmur. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. JONES. 
Hon. James K. Pork, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER, with the permission of the | 
House, made a brief explanation of the course of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms and the Presiding Officer of 
the House. | 

By the Journal of the extra session, at the open- | 


ing of the present Congress, in September, 1837, | 


| 
| 


| itappeared that ‘George Wallace Jones appeared | 
It should have a fixed price for wild land of first || 


‘as the Delegate from the Territory of Wiscon- || 
‘sin, was sworn to support the Constitution of || 
‘ the United States, and took a seat in the House.’? || 
No certificates of election of members or Delegates | 


were presented at the time of qualification, and || 


the Speaker could not know under what authority 
they took their seats. Mr. Jones was sworn, and | 
took a seat. 

At the commencement of the present session, 
Mr. Jones appeared in his seat, claiming to be the | 


rightful sitting Delegate from Wisconsin. When || cumstances, Mr. Jones, or any other gentleman, 


the claim of Mr. Doty was presented, Mr. Jones || 


rose in his place and asserted his right. 
House by its acquiescence, recognized him as the 
sitting Delegate, and took order in the case, by 
referring the claim to a seat as the Delegate from 
Wisconsin to the Committee of Elections. Mr. 
Jones continued in his seat as the sitting Delegate. 
He, at various times, as the Journal shows, pre- 
sented petitions and resolutions, and participated 
in the business of the House as the sitting Delegate. 
This was permitted by the acquiescence of the 
House, until the right to the seat was decided by 
the House. -Whilst Mr. Jones was thus the sit- 
ting Delegate, in his seat, in discharge of his du- 
ties. as. such, the Sergeant-at-Arms or the Presiding 
Officer had no right or power to inquire whether 
he was rightfully there. That was aquestion which 
the House alone could decide. The law regulat- 


|| election, 


| 
The | 
1 
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ing the pay of members and Delegates, for aucht 
that appeared on the record, entitled him to his 
compensaiion until the time he was ousted by a 
vote of the House. He called for his compensa- 
tion, and neither the Sergeant-at-Arme ner the 
Speaker had any discrétion to refuse it under the 
law. The check for his compensation was made 


|, outin the usual way, by the Sergeant-at-Arme, 


and signed under the law. Since taking the chair 
this morning, the letter from Mr. Jones had been 
laid on his table. And now the question of com- 
pensation, under the resolution before the House, 


| wasan open one. The House alone can, by its 
|| order, refuse the compensation. 
|| the Sergeant-at-Arms and Speaker cannot. 
|| Speaker expressed the hope thatthe House would 


Under the law, 


The 


decide the question, and thous relieve the subject 


|, from all doubt and embarrassment. 


Mr. MASON, after some introductory re- 
marks, proceeded to review the circumstances un- 
der which Mr. Jones claimed his compensation. 
He stated that Mr. J. had returned to Winnett: 
and had thrown himself upon the suffrages of the 


| people at the late election, when he was defeated 


by the election of Mr. Doty; who, as a matter of 
course, came on and claimed his seat. But, not- 
withstanding that, Mr. Jones had also come on, 
claiming to serve for the present session, although 


| he knew that Mr. Doty had the certificate of elec- 


tion from the Governor of the Territory. 

Mr. M. then referred to former cases of con- 
tested elections, and more particularly to those of 
Moore and Newland, to show that the compensa- 
tion to unsuccessful claimants had been allowed 
on entirely different grounds; there being, in those 


| instances, a dispute as to who had been legally 


elected; whereas, in the present case, there was 
no demur to the fact of Mr. Doty having been 
elected by the people of Wisconsin at the recent 
He contended that Mr. Jones had not 
the slightest ground to claim a seat for a third 


|, session; and that to allow him his mileage and 


per diem allowance would be establishing a bad 
precedent. He hoped the House would not allow 
the claim, especially as the sitting Delegate must 
be allowed the same. He maintained that there 
was no more ground for Mr. Jones to claim the 
compensation than there would be for ex-mem- 
bers of Congress to demand pay for the ensuing 
session after their term of service had expired. 

After some remarks from Mr. BOULDIN 
against the resolution, 

Mr. BRONSON said he believed it had been 
the invariable practice of the Flouse, in all cases 
of contested elections, to pay the expenses of both 
claimants. He asked the House to consider the 
effect of disallowing such claims, until the ques- 
tion was settled as to which was legally entitled 
to the seat. Mr. Jones had come on under an 
honest conviction, supported by high legal ad- 
vice, that he had a right to sit during the present 
session; the House had received and reeognized 
him as such; and until it was decided otherwise, 
he was constitutionally entitled to his compensa- 
tion as such, the Presiding Officer having no right 
to call in question the claim. He (Mr. B.) denied 
that this was a clear case, and that Mr. Jones had 
| no right tocome. The case was far from being 
_ clear, so much so that for some time the commit- 
| tee was much perplexed about the proper con- 
| struction of the law relating to the elections of 
| Wisconsin. He considered that, under the cir- 


| was perfectly justifiable in asserting his claim to 
| @ seat for the present session. He was sure that 
| no good Jawyer could be found Who would say 
| that it was a clear case; and, as in his opinion, 
| Mr. Jones had strong grounds for making this 


} 


| claim, he felt bound to vote for his compensa- 


| tien. 


| Mr. WISEsaid he should vote in favor of allow- 
| ing toMr. Jones his pay, as it was the duty of the 
| House so todo. That gentleman was the prime 
| facie Delegate from Wisconsin; and, under those 
| cireumsatances, neither the Sergeant-at-Arme, the 
| Speaker, nor any one else, had a right to deny 

that Mr. Jones was entitled to his money. Until 
the House decided otherwise, he was the constitu- 
tional representative of that Territory, and as such 

entitled to the usual remuneration for hie services. 


| The Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms had properly 
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performed their duty, under the circumstances, in 
granting to Mr. Jones the check for bis per diem 
aud mileage. Le (Mr. W.) was sure thatall par- 
ties would be gratified at the very honorable man- 
ner in which Mr. Jones had acted on the occasion. 
Had he chosen to retain the money, there was no 


law by which the Hlouse could compel him to | 
return it; but Mr. Jones, actuated by that honor- | 


able feeling which influenced his other actions, 
promptly returned the check on the first intima- 
tron that his right to it would be questioned, and 
submitied his claim to the decision of the House. 
It was impossible for the House to refuse the 
money without a violation of former precedents, 
and deciding, also, that Mr. Jones had made a 
wanton claim, without color or reason. And 
should it decide that Mr. Jones had made a wan- 
ton claim, in what condition would it place the 


twenty-five honorable members, who voted in favor | 


of the claim of Mr. Jones to his seat? 
then went on to show that, so far from the claim 
being wanton, it was founded upon a strong case; 
so much 80, that previous to the remarks from 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, [Mr. 
Tuomas,} he himself had been in doubt as to 
whether Mr. Jones was not legally and constitu- 
tionally entitled to a seat for the present session 
He adverted to former cases of contested elections, 


Mr. W. | 


and especially the case of Messrs. Prentiss and |; 
W ord, at the late session, to show that it had been | 


the invariable rule to allow the unsuccessful claim- 
ants their mileage and per diem allowance up to 
the time the decision of the House was given. He 
drew a glowing picture of the public abuses which 
would be the result of a refusal of the House to 
pay the expenses of unsuccessful competitors for 
seats, and showed, in that case, how very easy it 


|| Will the gentleman urge that we should pay him | 


| the House granted compensation to all the claim- | 


would be for a rich nabob to triumph over a poor | 
but legally elected member, as few men of the latter | 


class would venture to press even a rightful claim, 
if they knew that, in case they were ousted by the 
House, they would have to bear their own ex- 
penses. Mr. W. concluded by again urging, that 
as the House had received and recognized Mr. 
Jones as the sitting Delegate, until its recent de- 
cision, he had a rignt to demand and receive his 
mileage and per diem allowance, and that no officer 
of the House had any right to withhold it from 
him, or to question his right to receive it. 


Mr. THOMAS was sure the House would de- || 


cide that Mr. Jones was entitled to the money, if 
they would but reflect on the circumstances under 
which that gentleman claimed his seat. Mr. T. 
then recapitulated the reasons which had, on a 
former day, induced him to support a claim of 
Mr. Jones to his seat, and maintained that, in 
every view of the case, the House was bound to 


st session. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said that as his name had 
been mentioned in the communication read by the 
Clerk, he would explain the manner in which he 


|| There is not a case of this description on record. 
| They all occurred at the beginning of the service, 


except the one from Mississippi; and then the 


became connected with the subject now under dis- || 


cussion. Afier the vote of the House on the right 
of Mr. Jones to a seat, made upon a former day, 
I felt it important that a precedent should not be 
set of allowing any gentleman for travel and per 
diem compensation, who should attempt to hold 


_hold for the full term of two years, or for the | 
special session only. But here Mr. Jones had | 


| hold over one year longer. 
right for the whole time provided by the Consti- 


an office beyond the term allowed by the Constitu- | 


tion and laws. It was rumored that Mr. Jones 
had drawn his pay, and I conversed with older 
and more experienced members upon the subject 
of introducing a resolution declarative of the views 
which the House entertains. All felt delicate, and 
each appeared willing to be excused. 


| to the present session, and was now endeavoring 
remunerate him for the time of his service at the || 


Wisconsin Contested Election—Mr. Thomas, Mr. Giddings, etc. 


House; and that a decision thus made ought to 
set atrest the subject of right between Messrs. 
Jones and Doty. ‘This principle, if admitted, dis- | 


poses also of the principal portion of theargument || 


of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee,[Mr. 


Tuomas.} Mr. Jones, then, must rest his claim || 
for compensation, either upon legal right, or some | 


equitable and meritorious consideration. As to his 
legal right, we have passed upon that question, 
and have soleranly decided that he had none. But 
before I go further, | ought perhaps to answer the 


sits in front of me, [Mr. Boutpin.] He as well 
as his colleague over the way, (Mr. Wise,] and | 


the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. THomas,] all || 
rely upon precedent. They say we have practiced || 
paying gentlemen who have appeared here and || 


contested seats upon this floor. I know not how 
far gentlemen would carry this idea of precedent. 
Suppose a man came here who had never been a | 
candidate, and claimed that he was entitled to a | 
seat, would gentlemen urge that precedent would 
compel us to pay him for thus insulting our com- 
mon sense? 

Mr. BOULDIN requested the floor for the pur- 
pose of explanation, Mr. Gippines yielded. 

Mr.GIDDINGS resumed. I will suppose, sir, | 
that the man who comes to contest the seat urges 
that he is an older man, that he is, if you please, 
a better Democrat than the one who holds the seat. | 


for thus intruding himself upon the business of | 
the House? Yet he urges a reason. 

Mr. THOMAS desired the floor for explana- | 
tion, which was yielded to him by Mr. Gippines. 
Mr. T. said that in the cases from Mississippi, 


ants, for the reason that they all had color of right. | 

Mr. GIDDINGS. | understand the gentleman | 
from Maryland, and will touch upon this color of | 
right, as applied toMr.Jones. 1 was, sir, speaking | 
ot precedent, when I yielded the floor. A precedent, | 
in order to be binding, must be in a parallel case. | 
| have looked into the case, and I say, without | 
hesitation, that 1 believe it out of the power of 
gentlemen to point me to a single case, in the 
history of this House, analogous to the one under 
consideration. 

Mr. WISE said he would call the attention of 
the gentleman to the Mississippi case. 

Mr.GIDDINGS said he intended to notice that 
case as soon as he could get to it. I say, sir, this | 
case is distinguishable from all other cases that 
have occurred since the formation of the Govern- 
ment, in this respect. That General Jones, under | 
his election in 1836, had served two full years, prior 


to hold the office three years under one election. 


when different personsclaimed to have been elected, 


uestion was whether the sitting members could 


served his full term of two years, and attempts to 
No one contested his 





tution and law under which he was elected. That | 


'time having fully expired, he presents himself | 
| here, in my opinion, as destitute of right, or of | 
_ color of right, as though he had never been here; | 
_nor do the precedents apply to his case with any | 
/more power, in my opinion, than they would if) 


I felt un- || 


willing that Mr. Jones should take nearly two || 


thousand dollars from the Treasury without the 
color of claim, as | believed; and I then concluded 
to bring in a resolution myself. 
to General Jones that he should be informed in 
regard to my determination, and therefore sent him 
the note which has produced the response just 
read from the Speaker’s table. 


happy to find the subject in abler hands—in the || 


eare of one who will do it justice. 
had introduced the resolution.]} 
The overwhelming vote given by the House on 
the right of Mr. Jones to hold his seat, will save 
me the trouble of going into the merits of the 
question then pending. It is sufficient to say that 


{[Mr. Mason 


he had never been elected, or held a seat here. 
Mr. BOULDIN and Mr. WISE both rose to | 


| explain; and Mr. Gropines yielded the floor for | 


I felt it was due | 


/ some ume. 


tions, They derange my course of argument, and | 
| [ shall surely charge it all to the gentlemen from 
1 am, however, | 


j 
i 


| parallel case in this House, and of course we are | 
| not bound to grant to Mr. Jones $1,900 from any | 
| precedent established by this House. - But I ob- | 
| ject to iton the important principle, that by giving 
| him a compensation we shall establish a precedent in 


i 


When Mr.GIDDINGS resumed, he said, Mr. | 
Speaker, I protest against these frequent interrup- | 


Virginia. 
I think no one will urge that there has been a 
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| claim a seat, and if ousted, call on the Government 
for our travel fees and per diem. Such a precedey 
| I protest against. 
i will now return to the point respecting the 
| merits of Mr. Jones’s claims. In 1836, while Mr. 
Jones was a Delegate from Michigan, that Terri. 
tory was admitted into the Union, and Wisconsin 
created.a Territory. By the organic law, the Ter. 
| ritory of Wisconsin was authorized to elect a Del. 
/egate to Congress. Orders for an election were 


|| issued. At that election Mr. Jones was a candi. 
arguments of the gentleman from Virginia, who || 


date. He solicited the suffrages of the people; 
was elected; received a certificate of his election; 
came here, and presented his credentials as a Del- 
egate from Wisconsin; was sworn as such, and 
served as such for two full years. But the two 
gentlemen from Virginia and the gentleman from 
| Maryland insist that he continued as the Del 

from Michigan through the whole of the Twenty. 
| Fourth Congress. Yes, sir; after being elected, 
| sworn, and serving as a Delegate for the full term 
| of two years, and enjoying all the privileges of the 
| Office, receiving the pay as such, we are now told 
| that he did it in his own wrong; that he mistook 
| the law; that, although he was sworn, and served, 
_and received pay asa Delegate from Wisconsin, 


|| yet he was, in fact and in law, a Delegate from 


| Michigan. 

Mr. WISE desired the floor to explain. Mr. G. 

yielded, and Mr. W. explained. 

Mr. GIDDINGS proceeded. I say that Mr, 
| Jones, then, by his words, his acts, his oath, de- 
| clared to this House, to the nation, and to the 
| world, that he was then, in December, 1836,a 
| Delegate from Wisconsin. This House, in sol- 
| emn argument and full deliberation, here said, by 
| a majority of more than five to one, that he was 
‘right. Suppose he now says he was wrong, and 
| that his time did not commence till December, 
| 1837, ought we to pay him for thus stultifying 
| himself? for contradicting his former acts, words, 
| and oath of office? Having served the full term, 
and received full pay, if he now seeks to make a 
| speculation by coming here, he ought not to do it 

at the expense of the people. But | ask the gen- 
| tleman to point out the meritorious or equitable con- 

sideration for which we are to allow him nearly 

two thousand dollars of the public treasure. Will 
| gentlemen say that he has promoted the business 
'of the House? I answer, he has detained the 
House, and occupied the time of two hundred and 
| forty members, with our clerks, officers, and et- 
| tendants, more than one entire day! Does this en- 
title him to compensation? Will gentlemen say 
that he has saved the funds of the nation? I an- 
swer, his appearance here and claim have lost the 
nation from $5,000 to $8,000. And would the 
gentleman from Maryland, or either of the gentle- 
men from Virginia, pay him $2,000 more asa 
compensation for doing so? Is this meritorious? 
Do we bid up such honesty for wasting the na- 
tional treasure? Will gentlemen say that he has 
here represented the people or the interests of 
Wisconsin? I answer, he has set himself in op- 
position to their views, kept out of this hall their 
rightful Delegate, and delayed their business for 
four weeks; and now claims at our hands a bonus 
of near $2,000 for doing it. And now, if thereis 
any just, any —_ claim that he has upon the 
national funds, I hope gentlemen will point it out, 
for the obliquity of my vision prevents my seeing 
it. Had Mr. Jones come to this city and taken @ 
seat in the gallery as a spectator, no one would 
have thought of paying him. In that case, h 


| he asked for his mileage and per diem, all w 


have considered it an insult. I ask, does hecome 
| now with stronger claims than he would in the 
case supposed? He has retarded the business 
the House, increased the national expenditure, 
kept the rightful Delegate of his Territory from 
his seat here, disappointed the expectations of 
people, opposed their wishes and retarded 
business. But do these circumstances add to the 
real merits of his claim? If there be seins 
there be justice in the claim, surely the ablechait- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, [Mr. Tuomas, 
with his legat acumen, is able to point it out, 
demonstrate the principle on which it rests. 








this case—a precedent by which any of us, after || entitles him to the compensation? On what 


sire to hear which act, or which acts of Mr. Jones 


tbat decision was on solemn argument, witha full || one term of service shall expire, may return here, || particular principles of equity or common justice 


’ 
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does this claim rest? I dislike this keeping at a | 
distance from the subject, this firing at long shots, | 
this dealing in generals, It was the saying of a} 
very eminent jurist that ‘* fraud lurks in general. | 
ities”? When our public treasure is to be deait | 
out, | desire to see some definite, some obvious rea- | 
sn assigned for it. 
But, if I understood the Speaker at the com- | 
niencement of this debate, he thought that the 
«House had reeqgnized Mr. Jones as the sitting 
member.”’ If this be fact, we ought not now | 
to refuse compensation to him. We should be 
estopped now from denying that which we admitted 
atthe commencement of the session. In other | 
words, we are bound by the same principles by | 
which Mr. Jones is bound—the principle alluded | 
to some time since, in which I stated that Mr. 
Jones, having asserted himself to be the Delegate } 
in 1836, should not, in 1838, say he was not a | 
Delegate in 1836. I would apply the same rule | 
to‘ourselves. tis not merely a rule of law, but | 
itisa rule of consistency, of common justice, and 
common sense. If we have expressly recognized 
Mr. Jones as the Delegate, by such recognition 
we must have induced him to remain here and 
spend his time, and we ought not now to turn 
round and say he is not entiiled to compensation 
forhis time. If this House have, in fact, led Mr. 
Jones into error, the loss ought not to fall on him. 
Ifthe nation induced him to come here and spend 
his time, nothing can be more plain than that dic- 
tate of justice which says the nation shall pay | 
him. But how stands the case? Mr. Jones’s | 
time had fully expired. The office was vacant. | 
Mr. Doty was here, had selected his seat, and at | 
the proper time presented his credentials for the | 
purpose of taking the oath as the Delegate from | 
Wisconsin. To this Mr. Jones objected, deny- | 
ing the right of Mr. Doty. On this objection the | 
administration of the oath wasdelayed. The ob- |, 
jection was the act of Mr. Jones; by it he gained || 
nothing. The delay in receiving Mr. Doty was | 
the act of the House, in courtesy to Mr. Jones’s | 
objection. But it is difficult for me to see how | 
we recognized Mr. Jones by delaying the reception | 
of Mr. Doty. I think no one will say that thus | 
far we had recognized Mr. Jones. By what act, | 
then, did he become the sitting member? Was | 
it by sitting in the hall instead of the gallery? |, 
He had been a member here, and by the rules of | 
the House had the privilege of the Hall. Then) 
hegained nothing by his seat. But I apprehend | 
that no gentleman will claim any recognition by |, 
this House except by the vote of the House. A | 
legislative body can only speak, can only act by | 
their vote. The rule is too plain to be misunder- || 
stood. It requires a majority of the House to do |, 
eny act. That majority is ascertained by vote. |. 
Hence arises the rule that ‘a legislative body _ 
can only act or speak by vote.’’ Having laid | 
down the rules by which we could have recog- | 
nized Mr. Jones as the Delegate, we will proceed 1 
to inquire whether we have, by vote of the House, | 
thus recognized him as the Delegate. The first || 
vote of the House was to refer Mr. Doty’s right || 
toa seat here to the Committee of Elections. | 
This, I think, will not be urged as a recognition | 
of Mr. Jones. The next vote of the House de- || 
clared that Mr. Doty had the right toa seat as | 
Delegate, and that Mr. Jones had no such right. 
This, then, is the only recognition of Mr. Jones 
by the House. It is an expressdenial. The only | 
Vote on the subject given by the House, in words | 
2s plain as language permits, denies his right | 
here; and yet itis urged that we have recognized | 
him-as the sitting Delegate. I ask gentlemen to | 
point us to the vote, to the act of this House, by | 
which we recognized him as a Delegate. Let | 
them no longer keep at a distance, but let them | 
refer the House to the specific, the particular recog- i 
nition. Let them give time, place, and ciream- | 


odie And now, Mr. Speaker, I will only add | 


; cn. the views which will govern | 
mein cay. vote; rest the subject with the House: | 
In doing this, 1 have spoken freely and unre- |, 
servediy. Of Mr. Jones, as a man and a gentle- 
man, | know nothing except what appears from |. 
the ease before us. From that I speak, and on | 
that | must act. Lf know that it isa delicate sub- 
jtet to combat the granting of money to one who 
ane with members in this Hall—one who /! 
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has long associated with them asa fellow-mem- 
ber. _ But, sir, | was not sent here to indulge in- 
delicacy of feeling, where the public treasure is | 
concerned. My generosity may be displayed in 
my private conceris, but not with the public funds. 
L have no right to give away that which belongs 


| tothe nation. It is a fact,so far as my expe- 


rience has extended, that claims urged upon this | 
House meet with little favor, unless based upon | 
principles of obvious justice and policy. Such || 
know to be the case so far as they come through | 
the committee over which the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Campers] presides with so | 
much zeal and devotion to the national interests. 
Sir, the widow and the orphan, rendered destitute | 
and penniless by Indian barbarities, are denied, | 
sternly denied, indemnity for their loss of houses, 
furniture, and property, sustained by conflagra- 
tions kindled with savage hands; and shall we 
bestow the money withheld from them on claims | 
like the one under consideration? Shall we, sir, 
guard and defend the public treasure with one | 
hand, while with the other we scatter it tothe four | 
winds of heaven? 
Mr. CALHOUN considered that Mr. Jones | 
had been elected for the whole Congress, and not 
for a fraction only. He considered him entitled | 
to the money, as he had come on with a strong | 
case. Mr. Jones had now been here six weeks, | 
awaiting the decision of the House; and if he was | 
not entitled to any remuneration for such time, | 
why had not the House taken the matter up and | 
decided it at once? 
Mr. POPE advocated the claim, on the ground | 
that there were good and substantial reasons for | 
disputing the seat. Had Mr. Doty been the un- | 
successful competitor, he would have voted for | 
the payment of his expenses on the same ground. 
He hoped the resolution would not be adopted. 
Mr. BIDDLB said that he had been deprived, 
by accident, of the opportunity of voting on the 
original question; and he felt, therefore, the more 
earnest in resisting the present motion. The prac- | 
tice of the House was admitted to be, in the ex- | 
ercise of a sound discretion, to make the allowance | 
when satisfied that the contest had not been idly | 
raised, but that the question presented was one fit | 
to invoke its grave and deliberate judgment. 
The practice was a salutary one. The House 
had never stuitified itself by holding that it was | 
incompetent to discriminate, and to guard against | 
abuses. It was calculated to place all candidates , 
and all classes of voters on a footing. Ifa candi- | 
date, in case of contest, could not come on to urge 
his claim (and we all know that, in practice, his | 
presencé is indispensable) without danger of pe- | 
cuniary sacrifice in the event of a failure, only the | 
man of ample means will venture on the experi- | 
ment. In the poorer agricultural districts, voters 
will not be inclined, or able, to raise a purse by || 
individual contribution to send on their champion, | 
and the result would be an incalculable advantage | 
to the man of affluence, or to him who had wealthy 
backers. 
The position in which Mr. Jones stood claimed || 
fot his case the most candid consideration. He | 
had received the money from the Speaker; it was |) 
beyond recall; but on an intimation from a single || 
member that a question would be raised, he in- |) 
stantly places it at our disposal, with an expres- | 
sion of his cheerful acquiescence in whatever decis- | 
ion we may make. Mr. B. would not say of our 
departing associate, ** nothing in life became him || 


like the leaving of it,’’ but he would say that his | 
course conformed ‘to the frank, ingenaous, and | 
honorable spirit by, which thatgentleman had ever | 
been characterized. Mr. B, said it was not his | 
intention to go at large into the argument as to | 
Mr. Jones’s right to the seat. Yet an outline | 
would not be misplaced. fi 

The earliest act which had a distinct bearing on | 
the question was that of March 3, 1817, entided | 
**An act further to regulate the Territories of the | 
United States, and their electing Delegates to Con- | 
gress.’ 

This act is not of a temporary, oceasional char- | 
acter; it is a well-matured and far-sighted supple- | 
ment to the great ordinance of 1787; calculated to | 
meet a newaspect in the affairs of the Territories. 
It provides as follows: 

“Invevery Territory of the United States in| 
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‘which a temporary government has been, or 


| * hereafter shail be established, and which, by virtue 


‘of the ordinance of 1757, or of any subsequent act 
* of Congress passed or to be passed, now hath, or 
‘ hereafter shallhave the right to send a Delegate to 
* Congress, such Delegate shall be elected every 
‘second year, for the same term of two years for 
‘which members of the House of Representatives 
‘ of the United States are entitled.” 

No one can well doubt the object or the wisdom 
of this provision. It draws the political action of 
the Territory, as promptly as possible, into exact 


| coincidence with that of the States; so that the 


people shall become familiarized to the usages 
which are finally to prevail; that its habits shall 
become fixed in harmony with those of the Union. 
It must be apparent to every one haw widely 
the decision which has been made by the House, 
in reference to Wisconsin, violates this policy. 
The Delegate isto serve a moiety of his term in 
the present Congress, and a moiety in the next. 
Instead of duly attaching the Territory to the 
train of cars which has preceded her, she is placed 


| with one wheel in the middle of the track and the 


other outside of it, and, in the end, we shall be 
obliged to lift her, by main bodily force, from this 
false and awkward position, in order to place her 
upon the track into which she ought to have been 
wheeled at the outset. See another strange result: 
The validity of each election has to be passed upon 
by two distinet and independent bodies. We de- 


'' cide as to that portion which falls within our polit- 


ical existence; and the remainder is in abeyance 
until our successors shall assemble a year hence! 

The necessity for this course, on our part, is 
thus made out by those who insist on it. An act 
of Congress of the third of February, 1819, in re- 
lation to the Territory of Michigan, provides that 
** the citizens of Michigan Territory be, and they 
‘are hereby, authorized to elect one Delegate to 
‘the Congress of the United States;’’ and the per- 
son thus elected ‘* shall be furnished, by the Gov- 
‘ernor of said Territory, with a certificate, under 
‘his official seal, setting forth that he is duly 
‘elected, by the qualified electors, the Delegate 
‘ from said Territory to the Congress of the United 
‘ States, for the term of two yeara from the date of 
‘ said certificate.”” 

Doubtless this is explicit, and overrules the act 
of 1817. Not only does it violate the policy of 
that act, but it contains, moreover, a most anoma- 
lous and alarming provision. The Governor of 
a Territory is the creature of the President of the 
United States. Yet his will shall determine the 
term of office of a Representative in the popular 
branch of Congress! No time is provided within 
which heshail give the certificate. He ray post- 
pone it if he desire that a political favorite shall 
reach an anticipated crisis in the affairs of the 
country, or he may antedate it, or give to it the 
earliest possible date, in order that a political ad- 
versary may be cut short of reaching the same 
crisis. 

~The question is whether these extraordinary 
provisions have passed into the act of 1836, ** es- 
tablishing the territorial government of Wiscon- 
sin.’”? That act bears date 20:h April, 1836, and 
provides that ‘* a Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to serve forthe term 
of two years, may be elected.’’ It provides further, 
that‘‘the person having the greatest number of votes 


|| shall be declared by the Governor to be duly elected, 
and a certificate thereof shall be given to the person 


so elected.” 

Thus it will be seen that whilst the provisione, 
of the two acts are, to acertain degree, coincident, 
the act of 1336 omits the very words which, in re- 
lation to the act of 1819, compels us reluctantly to 


give a construction at variance with obvious poli-. 


cy, and rendering the term of office of a member 


of this House contingent on the accidental date of . 


the Goverrior’s certificate. How, then, are we to 
render definite what is thus left open in the act of 
1836? Shall we, with a sort of mother’s fondness 


|| for the most deformed and perverse of our off- 


spring, reinstate the obnoxious words thus dis- 


carded, with all their attendant miachief and in-. 


convenience? Shall we do this, or shall we rather 
presume that Congress, in the striking difference 


_ of phraseology, and in apparentiy abandoning the 


commencement of the term of service, a0 expreasly 
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25TH 
insisted on by the act of 1819, meant to leave its 
commencement and duration to the quiet operation 
of the standing law of 1817? Can any one doubt 
that the established rules of construction, as well | 
as common sense, call for the latter interpreta- 
uuon? 

It is true, the act of 1836 declares that ‘* the ex- 
‘ isting laws of the Territory of Michigan shall be 
‘extended over said Territory, so far as the same 
* shall not be incompatible with the provisions of | 
* this act; subject, nevertheless, to be altered, modified, | 
‘ or repealed, by the Governor and Legislative /ssem- | 
* bly of the said Territory of Wisconsin.”’ 

But, aside from many other considerations, is 
it not plain, from the very terms of this clause, | 
that it applies to the details of jurisprudence, and | 
not to points of organic political structure, which 





are, of course, beyond the reach of territorial || 


legislation? Theact of 1836 says, too, *‘ the laws 
* of the United States are hereby extended over, 
‘and shall be in force in said Territory, so far as 
‘ the same, or any provisions thereof, may be ap- 
‘ plicable.”” If any bearing can be ascribed to this 

rovision on the present question, it is in bringing 
into direct application the fundamental act of 1817 
and not the act of 1819, which, on its face, is 
special to Michigan, and was exhausted in that 
function. 

It is asserted, however, that Mr. Jones has him- 
self put a construction on the act of 1836, b 
taking his seat a session in advance of that whic 
would be the first under the interpretation now 


contended for. In point of fact he denies this, al- || 


leging that he relied on his antecedent election as 
a Delegate from the Territory of Michigan, and 
that, in any event, he is curtailed of the full benefit 
of the popular favor extended to'him. But I will 
not confuse the subject by any such inquiry; we 
have nothing to do with it. This is not a case in 
which to talk of estoppel, or of the argumentum ad 
hominem. The only question before us is as to 
the efficacy of the popular action of Wisconsin in 
1836. We are to look to the rights of the people 
of that Territory, and not of the individual who 
chances to be the instrument through whom they 
are enjoyed. This would be so even in private 
transactions where the rights of the people are not 
concerned. Suppose a power of attorney given to 
act for two years, but the power not to be exer- 
cised until a year from the date of the instrument; 
the agent enters at once upon his attorneyship, 
and people deal with him accordingly, not looking 
beyond the seal and the accustomed forms of au- 
thentication. Will it be pretended that this pre- 
mature action is to abridge the term fixed in the 

wer? Would a judge say that the term must 

narrowed to one year, because the agent com- 
menced a twelvemonth too soon? Surely such a 
notion would be scouted; and yet the cry might 
well be raised that here was a man acting, in fact, 
for three years, under a power limited to two. No, 
sir; it is our business, in the exercise of a high 
judicial function, to ascertain which are the ‘two 
years?’ meant by the act of 1836. We are not to 
hunt upand adopt the misconstruction or blunders 
of others, but to be right ourselves. Fix truly the 
construction of the power asserted by the people 
of Wisconsin in 1836, and then give it effect as a 
high duty to that people. 

Mr. B. said he would not pursue the subject 


| farther; and very far was he from asserting, in 


the face of the recent vote, that the positions he 
had hastily taken were impregnable. But he did 
feel that the question was a grave and arduous one, 
that had properly been raised for decision. It was 
a case touching the rights of Wisconsin, and the 
— course of her political action, in which 
judgment ought not to have been suffered to go by 
default from the omission of the only individual 
who could present the case for adjudication. On 
the whole, he believed that no occasion had oc- 
curred in which the practice of the House in 
making this allowance could with greater propriety 
be followed. 

The question being upon the adoption of the 
resolution, Mr. GRIFFIN demanded the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. 

r. THOMAS inquired of the Speaker whether 


in case the resolution should be rejected, he would || New York, for the reason that we are about to |! unwilling to trust him. 


consider it as authority to pay Mr. Jones his per 
diem and mileege. 


| Calhoun, W.B. Hoffman, 


De falcation of Samuel ‘Swartoout—Mr. Taylor. 


| The SPEAKER said he should so consider it. 
| ‘The question was then put on the adoption of 

the resolution; and doulbed: in the negative—yeas 
89, nays 96; as follows: 


| YEAS. 

Alexander, Gallup, Parker, 

Allen, Heman, Giddings, Peck 
Banks, Goode, 
Bell, Griffin, 
Bicknell, Hall, 
Birdsall, Halsted, 
Bond, Hawkins, 
Boon, Haynes, 
Borden, Henry, 
Buchanan, Herod, 


Petriken, 
Phelps, 
Potts, 
Pratt, 
Prentiss, J. H., 
Rariden, 
Reed, 
Rencher, 
Ridgway, 
Jackson, T. B., Rives, 
Johnson,J., Robinson, E., 
Kennedy, Russell, 
Lewis, Saltonstall, 
Loomis, Sheffer, 
Marvin, Shepperd,A.H., 
Mason, S., Shepard, Chas., 
Sibley, 
Stanly, 
McClellan, R., Swearigen, 
McClellan, A., Taliaferro, 
Mitchell, Toland, 
Morris, 8. W., Underwood, 
Morris, C., Vanderveer, 
Naylor, White, A.S., 


Campbell, 

Chaney, 
Cheatham, 

Clowney, 

Connor, 

| Corwin, 

| Craig, 

| Crary, 

Cranston, 
Curtis, 

| Cushman, 
Darlington, 

Dawson, 

| Davee, 

Davies, 

Dunn, Noble, 
Elmore, Noyes, 

| Evans, Ogle, 
Fletcher, R., Owens, 
Fry, 


Williams, L., 
“Wiiliams, S., 
Williams,J.W. 


NAYS. 


Haley, 

Hammond, 

Hamer, 
Harrison, 

Hastings, 

| Biddle, Hawes, 

| Bouldin, Holsey, 

| Briggs, Holt, 

Bronson, Hubley, 

Calhoon, John, Hunter, Rumsey, 

|Cambreleng, Jenifer, Shields, 
Campbell, J., Johnson, H., . Sheplor, 

| Carter, Johnson, W.C., Slade, 

Casey, Jones, N., Snyder, 

| Chambers, Keim, Southgate, 

| Cleveland, Kemble, Spencer, 

| Coles, Klingensmith, Stuart, 

| Crabb, Leadbetter, Stone, 
Crockett, Logan, Thomas, 

Cushing, Lyon, Toucey, 

Deberry, Mason, J. M., Towns, 

| DeGraff, Martin, Vail, 
Dromgoole, Maury, Wagener, 

| Edwards, McClure, Webster, 
Everett, McKennan, Weeks, 
Ewing, Mercer, White, J., 

Farrington, Milligan, Williams, J.L., 

Fletcher, Isaac, Miller, 

Garland, J., | Moore, Wise, 

Graham, W., Morgan, Word, 

Grantland, Parmenter, Yell, 

Gray, Parris, Yorke. 


Adams, 
Andrews, 
Atherton, 
| Beatty, 
Beirne, 


Paynter, 
Pearce, 
Pickens, 
Plumer, 
Pope, 

Potter, 
Putnam, 
Randolph, 
Robertson, J., 





SWARTWOUT’S DEFALCATION,. 


REMARKS OF HON . W. TAYLOR, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
January 9, 1839, 
On the Resolution to appoint a Committee to inves- 
tigate the Swartwout Defalcation. 

‘The question being on the motion to appoint a 
committee by ballot, 

Mr. TAYLOR rose and said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall not attempt to follow the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Bonp,] in his com- 
ments upon the enormous fraud upon the Treas- 
ury, in the case of the late collector of the port of 


appoint a committee to investigate that case, and 
|| prefer waiting for the action of the committee, 


Whittlesey,T.T | 


Williams, C.H., | 


(January 9, 


Ho. or Reps. 


: = 
|| and such additional information as the investiga- 
|| tion may furnish; and on this point | will at pres. 

ent only say that | must wait for further develop. 
ments, and have other and better reasons, before 
I can see any justification whatever in the course 
gentlemen have pursued in their invectives against 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and censure of 
the Administration. I am not aware of any ob. 
jections to the appointment of the committee, and 
hope and trust that, when appointed, they wil 
| perform their duty with a most rigid scrutiny, that 
| all the facts and circumstances in the case may be 
| exposed, so that we may fully understand how 
| this fraud has been committed, whether others are 
| implicated, and to what extent; and whether there 
| has been any want of faithfulness in any public 
_ officer intrusted with the management of any part 
of the financial operations of the Government; 
'and then, sir, let the blame rest where it justly 
belongs. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusn- 
| ING] charges upon the friends of the Administra- 
tion a change of conduct, from that which they 
exhibited two years since when it was proposed 
|| to appoint a committee to investigate abuses, and 
says they are now forced to come out in favor of 
| a committee of investigation. The gentleman is 
| mistaken if he imagines there is any change in 
| this respect. What was the proposition at the 
time alluded to? After gentlemen, as usual, had 
| freely indulged in broad and general charges of 
corruption oh the part of the Administration, a 





resolution was offered to appoint a select commit- 
| tee, without any definite or specific object, but for 
| the general purpose of endeavoring to hunt up 
| something, somewhere and somehow, to justify 
| the charge. The committee was not to be con- 
| fined even to public officers, but to extend their 
| inquiries to any one ‘* directly or indirectly con- 
| nected with them in any manner, officially or un- 
| officially.’ It was to be a sort of general ‘* cor- 
ruption’’ hunting committee. To the appointment 
| of a committee for such general and indefinite 
| objects, and with such unlimited powers, there 
were objections, and those objections were urged 
|| upon this floor. 
| And, sir, we saw enough on that occasion con- 
nected with sending committees in search of unde- 
| fined abuses, whether official or unofficial, resulting 
in no public good, to strengthen ail objections to 
| such a measure. But, even then, the resolution 
was sustained hy the vote of almost every friend 
of the Administration; and I would ask when, on 
what occasion have they manifested any unwilling- 
ness to investigate any and every alleged case of 
fraud or defalcation, any specific charge against 
any public officer? Never, since I have been hon- 
ored with a seat in this House. 
I am opposed, sir, to the amendment which pro- 
poses to appoint the committee by ballot, and if 
| there was no other reasons than those which have 
been assigned in favor of the proposition, these 
| would be, to my mind, conclusive against it. The 
rule requires the Speaker to appoint all commit- 
tees, ‘* unless otherwise speciaily directed by the 
House.”” This rule has seldom been departed 
from, and in no instance, to my recollection, 
within the last six years. Why, then, is it pro- 
posed to change the modg on this occasion? The 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Mason] tells us 
that the Speaker will be subject to the charge of 
unfairness, of partiality, of having selected a packed 
committee, and he desires to relieve him from the 
responsibility. And because the Opposition may 
cast upon the Speaker unjust and unworthy impu- 
tations, is that any reason why we should take 
| from him any of his ordinary official duties, 
relieve him from responsibility ? 

When, sir, has the time been, since the present 
| incumbent has occupied that chair, that these 
| charges have not been made? And I have yet to 
learn that the duties have not been well performed, 

or that the Speaker shrinks from the responsibili- 
ties of his station, and desires us to relieve him. 
But another gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise] 
comes more boldly to the point, and assigns al- 
other and a very different reason. He tells us 
plainly that he wishes to avoid the Speaker; he's 
He doubtless has his 
object in view, and while gentlemen talk about 4 
whiewashing ing committee, we may with not less 
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propriety suppose they desire to elect a blacking 
committee, to subserve party purposes. They 
will not, of course, expect my vote for any such 
object, and neither shall I sanction the unjust im- 
putations cast upon the Speaker, by voting with 
them to take from him, on this occasion, the ap- 
pointing power. I have no want of confidence in 
the Speaker, believing that a committee selected 
in the usual mode will be composed of men who 
will faithfully and impartially investigate the sub- 
ject referred to them, having in view the protection 
of the public interest and the promotion of the | 
public good. 


But, sir, investigation of particular frauds upon || 


the Treasury will avail but little, unless we turn 
our attention to the remedy for these evils. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] tells | 
us there is no remedy but in a change of the Ad- 
ministration; turn out the present incumbents of | 
office, and putin a new set. Why, sir, this has 
been the object and unremitting effort of the party 
to which that gentleman belongs, for these many 
years. It is to get into power by any available 
means; and they would fain make the people be- 
lieve that if the pure, immaculate Whig party 
should succeed, then ali would be right. ButI can | 
tell gentlemen you may turn out, and put in, until 
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efalcation of Samuel Swartwout—Mr. Taylor. 


secured, and therefore a large proportion may be 
considered as lost. In making an estimate of the 
relative amount of defalcation and loss sustained 
under different administrations, it is proper to 
take into account the amount of money collected; 
and we find the aggregate of receipts from cus- 
toms, during the first four years of General Jack- 
son’s administration, was about eleven millions 


| more than during the term of his immediate prede- 


cessor. It then, sir, appears by this celebrated 
document, when carefully examined, that the 
amount of loss from collectors of customs, during 
the eight years when General Jackson adminis- 
tered the Government, will not much exceed one 


| third of the average amount for the same number 


doomsday, and unless you change the system of || 


collecting and keeping the public money, and || 


remedy the defects of law, defalcations will hap- | 
pen, so long as man is depraved, and subject to 
temptation. And, in the language of the message 


of the President, the recent defalcations “furnish || 


‘the strongest motive for the establishment of a 


‘ more severe and secure system for the safekeeping 


‘and disbursement of the public moneys than any 
‘that has heretofore existed.’’ Sir, it seemsto bea 


charge upon the administration of General Jack- 


son and Mr. Van Buren, all the defalcations that || 


have happened since the organization of the Gov- 
ernment. And I was somewhat surprised to hear 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mason] speak 
of the alarming defalcations of the last nine years, 
confining himself to that period, as though little or 
nothing of the kind had occurred before. Sir, | 
have turned my attention to the celebrated docu- 
ment (No. 111) which has been so freely, and | 
may say unfairly, used to convey this impression, 
and it is from this that | will show how unfounded 
and unjust isthecharge. This documentcontains 
a statement of amounts due from collectors of cus- 
toms and receivers of public moneys, who were 
out of office on the 12th October, 1837. None 
of these, therefore, are chargeable to the present 
Administration. The aggregate amount due from 
collectors of the customs, since the organization of 
the Government to the 12:h October, 1837, as ap- 
pears by this document, is about $1,445,000. Of 
this amount, I find about $211,324 standing against 
dates within the period of General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, excluding those cases ascertained to 
be defaulters within the month of his first inaugu- 
ration, and therefore not justly chargeable to his 
Administration. Of thisamount, the indebtedness 
of Mr. Ingersoll, the district attorney of the east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, and that of Mr. 
McCulloch, collector of Baltimore, known to be 
balanced, make in the aggregate $91,244; and 
should therefore be deducted, leaving $120,080. 
Indeed, it appears, from this same document, that 
& suit was ordered againt Mr. Ingersoll for the 
amount stated in the table, but that judgment was 
obtained for only $3,985 78, which has been paid; 
and Mr. McCulloch never was a defaulter to any 
amount. There are several others of this class 
whose indebtedness has been reduced in whole or 
in part, or have offsets to the claims against them 
and others, against whom the security is consid- 
ered ample. We have not, at present, the means 
of knowing precisely the amount paid and secured, 
but it would not be too high an estimate to rate it 
at fifty or sixty thousand dollars, leaving the esti- 
mate of loss by collectors, during the eight years 
of General Jackson’s administration, at sixty or 
seventy thousand dollars. It is to be presumed 
that the balances which have stood on the books 
of the Department, uncanceled for the past ten 
eae the time General ee came 

© office,) constituting an aggregate of about 
$1,233,000, are not, oon panathaniiele amount, 





| 


of years in all the preceding Administrations since 
the organization of the Government! And it may 
not be unworthy of remark that,as | understand, 
not more than two or three of these collectors who 
are defaulters were originally appointed by him, 
and the balances against them are small. 

As to the balances which appear in this docu- 
ment against public receivers, the same remark 
will apply as to such as have remained uncan- 
celed for nine or ten years. Most of these may 
be considered lost, while of those that have oc- 
curred since that time, a large proportion have 
been paid or secured; so that it is believed not 
more than two hundred thousand dollars may be 
considered doubtful, being much less in amount 
than the loss sustained under previous adminis- 
trations. The whole amount of receipts from the 
sale of lands since they were first brought into mar- 


| ket, is $94,737,943; of thissum about sixty millions 
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| gate of any twelve years preceding. 
prominent part of the policy of the Whig party to || 


were sold under General Jackson’s administration, 
and in one year a larger amount than the aggre- 
Here, then, 
the comparison again results most decidedly in 
favor of General Jackson’s administration; and || 
if defalcations are to be considered as authorizing 
the charge of ‘‘ corruption,’’ gentlemen would do 
well to consider on whose head the charge might 
fall with greatest weight. Certainly not upon the 


| head of the venerable Jackson. 


So much, sir, for this celebrated document, 
which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise} 
moved to have reprinted in an extra number, to be 
again sent out to the public; a document which, 


i all now admit, does great injustice to many 


worthy and honorable men, who never have been 


| in reality defaulters to the Government, but whose 


accounts, not having yet been balanced at the De- 
partment, they were reported as they stood upon 
the books, in conformity to a call of this House. 
And, sir, this list of defaulters, without any dates 
showing when the defalcations occurred—calcu- 
lated, nay, designed, to give a false impression— 
was, during the late political contest in the State | 
of New York paraded in every Whig newspaper 
throughout the State, and posted up in every bar- 
room in the country, under the head ‘* sub treas- 
urers.’’ Mr. Speaker, if these are sub-treasurers, 
| would ask, to what system is the term applica- 
ble by way of reproach? Why, sir, they belong | 
exclusively to your bank-deposit system; for these 

defalcations are all connected with that system, | 
have all occurred under it, and [ had almost said 

grown out of it; they have all happened while the 

public deposits were made either in the Bank of | 
the United States or the State banks, and under 
those laws and regulations for collecting and keep- | 
ing the public money which have long existed. | 
And it is a question of the highest moment, and | 
worthy the deepest consideration, whether the 
bank-deposit system, and present defects of law, | 
have not essentially contributed to a deterioration | 
of public morals, in the strong inducements which | 
are offered to speculation, and the temptations 
which are presented to the eye of avarice, without | 
any adequate counteracting influence; and it is a | 
question of no less importance to determine, 
whether the indulgence heretofore given to any of | 
the depositories of the public money, touseitfor | 
banking or any other purpose, is not a violation of | 
that article of the Constitution which declares 
that ** no money shall be drawn from the Treas- | 
ury except in consequence of appropriations by ‘| 
aw. 
The suspension of specie payments by the banks, | 
their refusal or inability to pay over the vast | 
amount of public deposits which they held, and 


| desperate effort. 
_nessed one of the most violent and bitter political 
_ contests which this country ha 


| observer. 
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the consequent financial embarrassments of the 
Government, producing a necessity for convening 
Congress to provide the means of carrying on the 
ordinary operations of the Government, induced 
the President carefully to examine this subject, 
and to recommend a radical change in the system 
of keeping the public moneys. And one of the 
most important features in the system proposed, 
was the prevention of the use of the public money 
for any purpose whatever, except those objects 
for which it had been collected from the people, 
and appropriated by law. ‘This great constitu- 
tional measure forms one of the prominent, and lL 
may say, most important points at issue, between 
the friends of the Administration and its oppo- 
nents. So long have the banks been profited by 
the use of the public money, that they have come 
almost to claim it as aright; and to propose to 


| deprive them of this source of profit and specula- 


tion, and to leave them, as you leave other inter- 


| ests, to stand upon theirown foundation, you are 


told at once that you are ‘* making war upon the 
banks,”’ and the Opposition are found rallying to 
aman against the measure! At the last session 


_ of Congress, when a bill from the Senate, entitled 


‘* An act to modify the last clause of the fifth sec- 
tion of the deposit act of June 23, 1836, and for other 
purposes,’’ was under consideration, a member 
from South Carolina [Mr. Campsect] moved an 
amendment in these words: ** dnd provided, also, 
* That nothing in this act shall be so construed as 
* to authorize the use of the Government deposits for 
‘ banking purposes.”” Upon this question every 
Whig member present voted against the propo- 
sition, and every Democratic member in its favor; 
and | remember well, sir, that you had the honor 
of giving the casting vote in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Here, sir, was presented the naked question, 
whether the banks should use the money collected 


| from the peopleas capital for banking, to be loaned 


out to merchants, speculators, and favorites, or 
whether it should be regarded as a fund belonging 
to the people, and to be used only for those pur- 
poses for which it had been collected and appropri- 
ated by law. The position of parties on this ques- 
tion made it quite evident on which side that power, 
which consults chiefly its own pecuniary advant- 
ages, would throw, in the main, the weight of its 
influence. It was not expected that the class of men 
who are most benefited by the use of the public 
money, would yield to a principle which waa to 
deprive them dts great an advantage, without a 
And, accordingly, we have wit- 


ver experienced; 
a contest in which the power of money, the infla- 
ence of associated wealth, and the combined efforts 
of that class of men whose eelfish and exclusive 


| interests were to be subserved in this matter by 


the success of the Whig party, operating with ac- 
knowledged ingenuity and skill upon all the ele- 


| ments of opposition, were too apparent to escape 


the notice of the most careless and indifferent 
Doubtless, sir, it may have been good 
party policy to keep out of view as much as 
possible this important question, and toAhrust for- 


| ward other topics more available for seenenneting 


purposes; such as ** the dangers of the purse a 


| the sword in the hands of one man,’’ ‘* the alarm- 


ing increase of executive patronage and power;’’ 
terms that may do very well as catchwords to be 
played upon at an election, but which, in reality, 


| have no meaning whatever when applied to the 


system proposed for collecting and keeping the 
public money. Let this question be well under- 
stood, divested of the rubbish thrown around it to 


| keep out of view the true point at issue; let the 


people see what motive could have moved to such 
an unwonted zeal a certain class in the present 


| political contest—what could have induced that 


extraordinary and profuse liberality which has 
poured its thousand and tens of thousands into the 
party treasury, constituting what has been most 


aptly termed ‘a corruption fund,” to carry an 


election; and let gentiemen meet this question fairly 
upon its true merits, upon the broad question 
whether the use of the public money, by corpora- 
tions or individuals, for any purpose wiatever ex- 
cept as it shall be appropriated by law, can be 
longer permitted without endangering the public 
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interest, inducing a laxity of public morals, and 
violating at least the epirit of a constitutional pro- 
hibition; let this leading point at issue between 
the parties be fairly met, and the result is not, and 
catinot, be doubtful. 

Do gentlemen expect to subserve party purposes 
by this oneet, this effort to charge upon the pres- 
ent Administration all defaleations that have ever 
happened under our Government, and by a dis- 
play of declamatory invective and wholesale 
charges of *‘ corruption,’’ to divert public atten- 
tion from the trueissue? There may be in all this 
some political skill,some party tact, but I can tell 
gentlemen that the plan will not succeed, either in 
battering down the Administration, or in diverting 
public attention from those reform measures rec- 
ommended in the message, and necessary to pre- 
vent those evils which belong to the system to 
which the gentlemen adhere. ‘They cannot, by 
playing the old game of proposing nothing and 
endeavoring to defeat everything, avoid responsi- 
bility to the people, or prevent them from per- 
ceiving the obvious and palpable necessity of ‘an 
‘early enactment, similar to that of other coun- 
‘tries, by which the application of public money 
* by an officer of the Government to private uses, 
‘should be made a felony and visited with severe 
‘and ignominious punishment,” as recommended 
by the President. This measure they will not, 
they dare not, directly oppose. And, sir, this 
point gained, this principle established, and gen- 
tlemen will find it extremely difficult to convince 
the people, the farmers, the laboring class, those 
who have no selfish purpose to subserve in this 
matter, but look only to the general good, that the 
same rule in this respect should notapply to banks 
that you apply to individuals; that these should 
be the special favorites of Government, privileged 
more than others, and especially after the lament- 
able consequences so recently experienced by em- 
ploying them as depositories, and giving them for 
banking purposes, the use and control of the pub- 
lic money. It will be difficult to persuade the 
honest, intelligent yeomanry of the country why 
corporations should be privileged to do that, for 


their own profit and advantage, which you declare | 
to be a felony if done by an individual, subjecting | 


him to a severe and ignominious punishment. 
To prevent banks as weil as individuals from 
using the public money for their own benefit, is, 
then, but the second step which naturally and ne- 
cessarily follows in this financial reform, a reform 
which distinguishes the policy of the present Ad- 
ministration. And this principle, carried out and 
made applicable alike to all who may be intrusted 
with the keeping gf the public money, as it must 
and will be, and you have but one step further in 
the process of restoring the financial system of the 
Government to its original constitutional track; 
you have but to confine the custody of the public 
money to such officers of the Government as shall 
be constitutionally appointed and responsible to 
the people. And, to settle this latter point, | 
apprehend there would be less difficulty, because 
patriotiem would occupy the place of self-interest, 
which would be excluded, and it would be chiefly 
@ question of safety and constitutional principle. 
‘Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding what may have 
been said in favor of the superior advantages, in 
point of safety, of employing banks as deposito- 
ries of the public money, [ believe it is susceptible 
of the clearest proof that the public loss has been 


far greater from this source than from individual | 


defaleations. At the last session of Congress we 
had a statement from the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, giving a comparative estimate, by which it | 


appears that the loss sustained by bank failures 
exceeded $1,000,000, while that from individuals 
feli short of that amount, and this without any 


of those safeguards and securities which it is now | 
proposed to supply; and let it be remembered || 
that this estimate was independent of the loss of | 
$5,590,000, by taking depreciated bank paper in | 
What i 
argount, if any, will be finally lost of the deposits || 
in the banks at the time of the suspension of | 


the years 1814, 1815, 1816, and 1817. 


specie payments remains to be seen. But inde- 
pendent of that, when you take into account the 
ex 


| the public moneys. 


| while they are so loud and eloquent in their de- 
| nunciation of individual defaleations? 


| their pursuers? 
| the main, efficient auxiliaries in the war upon the 
| Administration? Ls it because the system is found 
| a pretty good half-way house, in which they hope 
| to recruit their strength for their final destination— 
_ the marble palace? 


_ favor of continuing to the banks this privilege. 
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Defaleation of Samuel Swartwout—Mr. Bond, Mr. Taylor. 


_ necessary by the failure of the banks to fulfill their 


obligations to the Government, and the amount 
will swell to a vast sum chargeable to the loss 
account, by the use of banks as depositories of 
Why, sir, | would inquire, 
are gentlemen so silent upon bank defaulters, which 
have inflicted so great evils upon the country, 
How long 
is it, sir, since the deposit banks, * pet banks,” 
the ‘*corrupt and corrupting system,’ was the 
theme of eloquent and bitter invective and denun- 
ciation? But now, since the system has exploded, 
and inflicted the most severe injuries upon the 
Government and the people, when there is some- 
thing tangible of which we may justly complain, 
all with them is silent; not a word of complaint is 
uttered. Why is this, sir? Is it beeause the 
‘* pet banks’ have taken refuge in the ranks of 
Is it because they are found, in 


But, Mr. Speaker, the question of loss sustained 


| by the bank deposit system dwindles into com- 


parative insignificance when compared with its 
evils in other respects. The influence it has in 
deranging the currency, by contributing to exces- 
sive bank issues and sudden contractions, the 
stimulus it gives to speculation and extravagance, 
with all their demoralizing influences, its effects 
upon legislation, encouraging high duties and ex- 
travagant appropriations, aod the natural conse- 
quence of bringing the money power into our 
political contests, and to bear upon the purity of 
our elections, with all its corrupting tendencies, 
These, sir, are evils of a character that admit of 
no estimate by mere dollarsand cents, and should 
awaken the attention of every friend to the per- 
manent prosperity of the country, and the purity 
of its institutions. 

The defalcations and frauds upon the Treasury, 
now so justly complained of, have doubtless, 
some of them at least, had their origin in the spec- 
ulating mania, encouraged to its wildest extent by 
the bank-depositsystem. Look atthe Swartwout 
case, and at what period do you find his indebted- 
ness to the Government swelling with the greatest 
rapidity to the largestamount? —Whay, sir, it was 
in those years when your surplus money in the 
banks was increasing to some thirty or forty mil- 
lions of dollars, ministering to and urging on the 
speculating mania, which swept over the land with 
the contagion of a desolating pestilence. Perhaps 
nothing can more forcibly exhibit the extent to 
which this excitement was carried than the aston- 
ishing fact that, during the years 1835 and 1836, 
there were sold of your public lands more than 
two fifths of the entire amount of sales since the 
organization of the Government. From a report 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
it appears that the whole amount paid into the 
Treasury from sales of the public lands, since the 


land sales first commenced to the 30th September, 
1837, was $94,496,543; and of this amount there | 


was paid in the years 1835and 1836, $39,399,580; | 
whereas, previous to that time, the amountseldom | 
exceeded $2,000,000 a year, and generally fell | 
much short of that sum. That the use made of 
the public money by the banks was mainly instru- | 
mental in producing these results, was charged | 
upon this floor by those gentlemen who are now » 
t 
was justly complained that the money was loaned | 


_ out to speculators to buy up the public domain, and | 
_ thus returned into the Treasury again, to perform | 


the same office; and to prevent this, the Secretary | 
of the Treasury issued the much-abused specie 
circular. 

Mr. BOND here called the attention of Mr. T. 
to a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. | 
Taney] advising the deposit banks to discount 
upon the public money. 

Mr. TAYLOR continued. Sir, 1 well remem- | 


| ber that letter, and the circumstances under which | 
|| it was written, for it is a period in the history of | 
infcurred by the necessity of an extra | 
session of Congress, and the interest to be paid || 
on Treasury notes, the issue of which was rendered | 


this country not soon to be forgotten. It was | 
after the deposits were removed from the Bank 
of the United States, and when the effort was 


|| rendered the country an essential service. 


[January 9, 
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oe 
_making to produce a panic and pressure in the 
money market, when the bank commenced the 
curtailment of its discounts, and predictions of 
distress and ruin, from the scarcity of mone 
was heard from the Opposition in every quarter, 
that the Secretary, to prevent, as far as possible, 
the fulfillment of these predictions, and the de. 
signs of the bank party, encouraged the banks to 
more liberal discounts upon the public deposits; 
/and surely, if anything could justify such 4 
course, it was the circumstances under which the 
| advice was issued. But, sir, | was about to show 
' how the Swartwout defalcation appeared con- 
nected with the speculating excitement, and pro- 
_gressed with it. From a report laid upon our 
table, it appears that this defalcation commenced 
from a small beginning in 1830, and gradually in- 
creased until, in 1834, it had reached the amount 
of $50.370; in 1835, when your surplus deposits 
in the banks were essentially aiding and contribu- 
ting to the excessive expansion of bank circula- 
_ tion, and kindling up the wild spirit of speculation, 
it increased to $86,000; in 1836, about $200,000, 
and in 1837 more than $680,000! thus keeping 
pace with the speculations and extravagance of 
the times, Perhaps this case, like many others, 
_ in its incipient stage, might plead the excuse of 
honest intention, the design of replacing what had 
| been withdrawn; but as it advanced, and the 
_ golden harvest from imagined profitable invest- 
| ment dazzled before the eye of the collector, re- 
| course was had to artfully-contrived deception 
and fraudulent concealment, and he was swept 
along in the broad current of extravagance and 
speculation which was bearing rapidly along its 
| thousands to misery and ruin. He may, perhaps, 
have consoled himself under the turpitude of his 
official perjury by the reflection that he was vio- 
_ lating go law that regarded his offense as a crime, 
| subjecting him to an ignominiovs punishment; 
| that, at most, it was legally but an indebtedness 
_to the Government; and that, in using some por- 
_ tion of the public money for the benefit of himself 
| and friends, he was but doing that which was per- 
| mitted the banks to do, if paid over to them. 
| But, Mr. Speaker, however defective the sys- 
| tem may be under which this defalcation has hap- 
| pened, nothing can excuse or palliate the moral 
| turpitade of so gross a fraud upon the Treasury, 
_and so base and ungrateful abuse of public trust 
_and confidence. And while I will raise my voice 
| as loud as the Joudest in condemning this and all 
| similar cases, and give my aid to raise a commit- 
tee for a thorough investigation, | should deem 
_myself unfaithful to the trust reposed in me, if I 
| did not turn my attention to some remedy for 
| those defects of law, which have enabled public 
agents to perpetrate these frauds with impunity, 
/and lend my feeble efforts to change a system 
| which has inflicted upon the country evils of a far 
more aggravated character, and resulted, not only 
in direct heavy losses by bank defaulters, but in 
one grand explosion, invoiving both Government 
and people in the most serious embarrassment 
and difficulty; and to my mind the remedy is plain 
and simple. Apply the knife to the root of the 
disease, to that cancer which is poisoning the 
body-politic; cut entirely the connection between 
the banks and the financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment, so as to remove all necessity for any 
dependence upon them on the part of the Goverr- 
ment, and all inducement to political influence on 
their part; take away the temptation for honest 
men to become rogues, and putit out of the power 
of rogues to cheat the public, and escape unwhipped 
| of justice; make it a penal offense, criminal legally 
as it is morally, for any one to convert the public 
money to his own use for any purpose whatever, 
and establish such guards and checks as shall 
make it secure, and frauds of easy detection, and 
you will have discharged an important dut _ 
ese 
are measures that are identified with the policy of 
the nt Administration, and whieh recom- 
mend themselves to our immediate action from the 
highest consideration of public duty. But if gen- 
tlemen of the Opposition, who appear to have in this 
House a majority, at least upon some of the most 
important questions connected with the finances, 
shail refuse their aid in the establishment of # 
: more safe and secure system for the collection and 
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keeping the public money, and in remedying the 
ipable defects of law, and prefer to leave things | 
as they are, and to endeavor, by the indulgence of | 
unjust and unfounded charges upon the Adminis- | 
tration, to convert every public calamity into polit- | 
jal capital for party purposes, an intelligent com- | 
munity will know on whom the respofisibility 
should rest, and will hold them to a just and rigid 
accountability. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. SAM. CUSHMAN, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


| ‘ 
* Iw rae House or Representatives, ie 
January 2, 1839. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole |, 
on the state of the Union, on the motion to} 
refer the various topics embraced in the annual! || 
message of the President— 
Mr. CUSHMAN addressed the committee as | 
follows: | 
Mr. Cuarnman: It is with extreme regret that | 
Itake the foor to address the House upon the | 
subject now under consideration. When I call 
to mind the shortness of the session, together || 
with the great amount of public business now on | 
the Calendar of this House, which ought to re- | 
ceive the immediate action of Congress, nothing, | 
sir, but the harsh and unjust attack which has | 
been made upon the Administration, and particu- 
larly upon the character of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, could induce me to trespass upon the | 
time of the House for a single moment. Mr. | 
Woodbury is my neighbor, my townsman, my | 
personal and political friend, and one of the favor- | 
ite sons of the State of New Hampshire. Being | 
thus connected with that gentleman, and know- | 
ing, as I do, the purity of his character, and how | 
highly he is esteemed by the people of his native | 
State, whom I have the honor, in part, to repre- |, 
sent, | should be faithless to my duty did I not | 
repel the charges which have so wantonly been | 
made against that distinguished public officer. 
The very extraordinary attempt which has re- 
cently been made to injure the character of Mr. 
Woodbury, will, | presume, prove wholly abor- 
tive. I cannot believe that the reputation of any 
man, whose whole course of life has been one of 
uninterrupted brilliancy, is to be destroyed by a 
single breath of air. Fora long series of years 
his works have stood forth in bold relief, to tes- 
tify to the world that Mr. Woodbury is a man of 
untiring industry, of distinguished talents, and of | 
incorruptible integrity; that fidelity hath marked 
his footsteps in every situation of life. The high || 
intellectual and moral qualities of this gentleman 
have spoken in tones of eloquence, far more im- 
pressive than anything which I, or any other 
man, can utter, During the time he was engaged | 
in his profession, as a lawyer in the New Hamp- 
shire courts, he very soon acquired a reputation | 
which gave him a rank among the first of the | 


many eminent men-then at the bar in that State. 
For industry, ability, and fidelity, he was second | 
tono one. And in consequence of the high rep- || 
uation which he had so readily acquired in that | 
learned profession, he was honored with the ap- | 
pointment of an associate justice of the highest | 
court of judicature in that State, and this, too, | 
before he had reached the age of thirty years. 
For several years he continued to discharge the | 
duties of that highly important and responsible | 
trust with great ability and fidelity, by which he 
acquired for himself a reputation which will re- 
main among those things which never perish—a | 
reputation which his assailants may envy, but can 
never equal. Since Mr. Woodbury left the bench 
of the superior court, he has been principally 
engaged in political life. His term of service as 
Chief Magistrate of his native State was short; 
but soon after leaving that elevated situation, he |, 
was elected by the Legislature of that State toa 
seat in the north wing of this Capitol, where for 





j 





} 
| 


Six years, he sustained a very prominent rank 
among the most distinguished and patriotic states- _ 
men of the country. Soon after his term of ser- 
vice expired in the Senate of the United States, 
he was appointed Secretary of the Navy, in which 


, Government, 


| last two, are mentioned in the above-mentioned 


| attention of the House. 


The President’s Annual Message—Mr. Cushman. 


position, for several years, he not only sustained 
the high reputation he had previously acquired, 
but increased it with the increase of his sphere of 
usefulness. 

It was in consequence of these developments of 
character for extraordinary industry, ability, and 
sterling integrity, that General Jackson was in- 
duced to place Mr. Woodbury at the head of the 
Treasury Department. And here, sir, that gen- 
tleman has overcome obstacle after obstacle, which 
has been thrown in his way by the Opposition, 
and has managed the financial affairs of the Gov- 
ernment, as | think, with great skiil, prudence, and 

delity; yet those who are opposed to Mr. W ood- 
bury tn political opinion may think otherwise; and. 
judging from the declamation which we have re- 
cently heard upon this floor, for a few days past, 
we must know that there is an attempt, at least, 
to create an impression upon the public mind that 
Mr. Woodbury has not managed the affairs of the 
Treasury Department with fidelity, but, on the 
contrary, that he has not only been grossly negli- 
gent in the discharge of his official duties, but that 
he has connived at the frauds which have been 
committed by other officers* of the Government. 
From such charges his previous life, however pure 
and spotless, cannot shield him, provided they 
are founded in truth. For this I do not contend; 
but I do contend that the good name which he had 
previously acquired ought to shield him from all 
such aspersions, until they are proved by the most 
clear and unequivocal testimony. 

Now, sir, permit me to ask, whether any such 
evidence has been produced? In reply to this in- 
quiry, the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,} 
as weil as the gentleman from Mississippi, (Me. 
Prentiss, ]} and others, would refer meto the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, made to this 
House in March last, *‘ relative to defaulting col- 
lectors,’’ &c., and say, there is the evidence which 
induced them to prefer these charges against that 
distinguished officer of the Government. These 
gentlemen have declared, in the hearing of this 
House, and of the country, that that document 
contains evidence to prove that Mr. Woodbury 
has, in divers instances, neglected not only to 


enforce the payment of moneys due the Govern- 
| ment from receivers and disbursers of the public 


revenue, but that he has actually connived at their 
frauds and peculations upon the revenue of the 
And to prove these facts, those 
gentlemen have called the attention of the House 


| to the case of John-Spencer, a receiver of public 


moneys at Fort Wayne, in Indiana; William 
Linn, of Illinois; W. p. Harris and G. S. Boyd, 
both of Mississippi; and Mr. Reckless, a late 
collector of the revenue at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey; Samuel Swartwout, late collector of the 
customs at New York; and to General Gratiot, | 
the chief engineer. All these cases, except the 


document, and to those cases I will now ask the 


The first case which is offered in evidence, on 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is to be im- | 
peached, is that of Mr. Spencer. This gentleman 
is still in office, and the only one among those that 
have been named by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wise] as defaulters, who is in the service | 
of the Government. But this gentleman has been | 
very much misrepresented. Mr. Spencer has not 
been a public defaulter. He has always, fairly 
and honestly, paid into the Treasury of the United 
States all moneys which have come into his hands, | 
and the Government never has, by any default on | 
the part of Mr. Spencer, lost one dollar. Mr. 
Woodbury cannot, therefore, have connived at 
any fraud or peculation in this case, because no | 
fraud has ever been committed. It is true that, 


| on one or two occasions, the Secretary of the | 
|-Treasury wrote to Mr. Spencer requesting him to 


inform that Department why it was that he had | 


not deposited the whole of the money which he | 


had received. To these inquiries satisfactory | 


/ answers were received. And, if L.am correctly | 


informed, Mr. Spencer always has been,and now | 


| is, esteemed in Indiana, hig native State, as a gen- 


tleman of unimpeachable integrity. 
The next case to which | will ask the attention | 
of the House is that of Mr. Reckless, the late col- | 
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This case, like the former, is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate for the gentiemen who are so very anxious 
to impeach the character of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. During the eight years in whieh Mr. 
Reckless was collector of the customs, he was in 
three or four instances requesied by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make further deposits, unless 
the sum retained in his hands was required to dig- 
charge debenture certificates. ‘l'o these communi- 
cations replies were returned by Mr. Reckless; 
and, sir, had the Secretary of the Treasury been 
permitted to have furnished this House with thoae 
replies, they would have satisfied every candid 
mind of the entire emptiness of ali this vituperation 
against all thuse who were connected with these 
transactions. But such was the peculiar phrase- 
ology of the resolution upon which this report was 
founded, that the Secretary was denied the oppor- 
tunity to give the answers made to his inquiries 
by any of the public officers whose names are men- 
tioned jn that report. Mr. Reckless, however, 
never was a defauiter—never had any intention of 
defrauding the Government; neither does the Gov- 
ernment pretend to have any claim upon thas gen- 
tleman, either in law or equity, for one cent. So 
far, therefore, the allegations made against the 
Secretary of the Treasury are wholly unfounded. 
As to the charge made by Mr. Reckless for boat 
hire, although it was not conformable to jaw, yet 
itis very clear that be had no wish or intent to 
defraud the Government; and, on being informed 
by the Department that such charges could not be 
allowed, the money was paid into the Treasury. 
As | before stated, therefore, the Government has 
not suffered a loss of one cent by Mr. Reckless, 
Let us, in the next place, examine the defalca- 
tions of the Chief Engineer, General Gratiot. I 
admit that this public functionary has committed 
a fraud upon the Government, and for which he 
has been promptly dismissed from ofjice by the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States. The most 
prompt.and efficient measures have been adopted, 
also, to save the Government from suffering any 
loss in consequence of the unfaithfulness of that 
officer. But for the purpose of establishing the 
position which Mr. Woodbury’s accusers have 


assumed, the case of General Gratiot is quite as - 


unfortunate as those which have already been 
mentioned, Tine House will please to recollect 
that the above-named defaulter belunged to the 
War Department, and was wholly accountable to 
that Department for any misdemeanors which he 
may havecommitted. The Secretary of the 'Treas- 
ury cannot be held responsible for the conduct of 
that officer with any more propriety than he can 
for the conduct of every military officer of the 
Army of the United States. It would be extremely 
ridiculous, therefore, for any one to pretend that 
there has been any neglect or connivance on the 
part of Mr. Woodbury relative to the defalcation 
of General Gratiot. 

This brings me to the consideration of the re- 
ceivers of public moneys in Illinois and Missis- 


| sippi. No one will pretend to deny that Mr. 


Linn, Mr. Boyd, and Mr. Harris are defaultera, 
aad that, in consequence, they have long since left 
the public service. But, for one, I] do deny that 
either of those cases furnishes any evidence which 
can, in the slightest degree, implicate the charac- 
ter of the Secretary of the Treasury. These 
gentlemen were recommended to the Executive of 
the United States as men of punctuality, honesty, 
and fidelity, and upon these testimonials, General 
Jackson gave them the appointments which th 

and their friends solicited; and even aon, altho 


| these men are in default to the Government, there 
| is.no one who will pretend that either of these 


men would, with a corrupt intent, defraud the 
Government. During the yeara of 1835 and 36, 
thousands broke away from the sober, every-day 
business of life, and went headlong into the most 
wild and hazardous speculations. These three 
individuals were swept along with this strong and 
impetuous current, until they, as well as thou- 
sands of others as heedless as themselves, were 
overwhelmed in debts which they could not dis- 
charge. 

The sin that lies at the door of these three 
officers of the Government, is, in entering lands 
for themselves, for which they had no means of 


lector of the customs at Perth Amboy,New Jersey. ,) making payment. In my opinion, to this may be 


i 


af 
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traced a!! their delinquencies to the Government, {| ‘approval of his countrymen, especially those of 


and it is in that way that they now are indebted | 


to the United States.~ But, sir, there is not the 


least particle of evidence to show that the Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury had any reason to suspect 
that these men were engaged in hazardous spec- 
ulations. He very well knew that they were at 


times delinquent in making the public deposits, | 


and for this neglect they as often received from 


him the most unqualified disapprobation and re- | 


proof. Asevidence of Mr. Woodbury’s vigilance, 
perseverance, and fidelity in the discharge of his 
duty in relation to this branch of the public ser- 


vice, | will call the attention of the House to some | 


extracts of letters written by thatgentieman to the 
above-named delinquents. in 

of 1834, Mr. Woodbury says, that, unless he 
should exhtbit to the Department satisfactory evi- 


dence of his having made the deposits prior to the | 
first day of December following, accompanied by a | 


statement showing his receipts and disbursements, 
and the balance with which he was chargeable at 
the time of such deposit, “it will be my painful 
* duty to submit the case for the action of the Execu- 
* tive, and to recommend the appointment of another 
* person as your successor.’’ 

Again, in the year 1835, the Secretary of the 


Treasury writes to Mr. Harris as follows: ‘*I re- || 


* gret that there should be occasion to call your 
‘attention to the omission to render your monthly 
* duplicate returns to this office, for the months of 
* November and December, and to remind you 
* that punctuality in this respect isindispensable.’’ 
Again, in the year 1837, the Secretary writes to 
Mr. Boyd in the following language: ‘*I have to 
‘inform you that your resignation is accepted, to 
* take effect on the first day of the present month, 
“and a successor will be appointed. 
*attorney will be instructed to exercise as much 
*indulgence as the public interest will permit, in 
‘relation to the adjustment of your concerns.”’ 
Here we see the language of a man, who has, him- 


self, during the whole course of his life, been re- | 


markable for punctuality and close attention to 
business, offering advice, admonition, and reproof 
to those who had disregarded these estimable 
qualifications. There we find no neglect on the 


ne of the Secretary—no conniving or winking at | 


raud or corruption in any officer of the Govern- 

ment; but a firm determination that those default- 
ers should either be faithful in the performance of 
their duties to the Government, or leave the pub- 
lic service. 

The public service they haveleft, but not with- 
out being required to settle the claims which the 
United States had against them, and to give that 
security which, it is hoped, will insure the ulti- 
mate payment of those claims. But whether this 
will be the case or not, there may be an honest 
difference of opinion. It has been said by some 

entlemen, not, however, in public debate, that as 
a as men became defaulters and are dismissed 
from office, they join the Federal party. Ifthis be 
the fact with the above-mentioned cases, | should 


think that it might be somewhat doubtful whether | 


those debts would be paid; but if these men still 
hold to their political integrity, that fact would go 
very far towards convincing me that those claims 
would finally be extinguished by an honest pay- 
ment. But whether these debts shall ever be paid 
to the Government, is immaterial as to the issue 
which is now before the country. That is, 
whether the Secretary of the Treasury was, in 
any way or manner, instrumental in producing 
the results which have been mentioned? This is 
the question, and | am fully persuaded that any 


men who knows Mr. Woodbury will answer in | 


the negative. 


shire, relative to this distinguished statesman. 
More than eight months after this document rela- 
tive to defaulting collectors, &c., was published 


to the world, and after the sovereign people had || 


had time to ‘‘ read and reflect ’”? upon the subject, 
at a large Democratic convention, held in the 


county of Strafford, a county containing a popu- || 


lation of nearly sixty thousand inhabitants, on the 


a letter to Mr. Linn | 


The district | 


‘his native State, for the distinguished, unfaulter- 
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‘ing, and efficient aid he has rendered the national | 


* Executive in those trying exigencies which have 
‘occurred during the preceding and present Ad- 


‘ ministration.”’ Here, sir, is a testimonial from | 
a portion of the intelligent and virtuous yeomanry | 
of New Hampshire, who are as competent to | 
decide upon a question of this sort as ourselves, | 
approving of the conduct of Mr. Woodbury in | 


the strongest and most comprehensive manner. 


Against testimony like this, a few unsupported | 


denunciations can have no influence. 


Such a. 


course must injure the assailant more than him | 


who is assailed. 


of public lands? 
as well as this House and the country, of what 
took place in 1837. 


[January 2, 


Ho. OF Reps, 


that soon after General Jackson came into office 
he appointed the above-named individual collector 
of the customs at the great commercial emporium 
of the country. This was done, however, con- 
trary to the wishes of many distinguished mei. 
bers of the Democratic party, who were better 
acquaifited with that individual than that enlight. 
ened, upright, honest, and single-minded states 
man. Butso strongly were his pretensions urged 
upon the considerauion of the Executive, that the 
appointment was given to him. it seems, fro 
what has been said here, as well as eisewhere 
that Mr. Swartwout rendered himself so acceptable 
to the merchants of New York during the first four 


| years that he filled that station, that they, with 
Sir, | ask those gentlemen who have conducted | 
this assault upon the Administration, why it is | 
that they make at this time such a boisterous out- | 
cry against Mr. Woodbury, for giving a little in- | 
dulgence to a few receivers of money for the sales | 


Let me remind those gentlemen, | 


I ask those gentlemen to rec- | 


oncile, if they can, their conduct on that occasion | 
with the course thef have thought proper to pur- | 


sue at the present time. 
then given before suit, to near eighty banks, as 


Beside the indulgence | 


deposit agents, from May to October of the year | 


above mentioned, for twenty millions of dollars at | 
first, and then for five or siz millions, the Treasury | 


Department gave time and indulgence to numerous 
merchants, on duty bonds, during the same period, for 


nearly five millions more, THOUGH ALL WERE IN DE- | 


FAULT TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
cise of a sound and legal discretion, and proved, 
in the end, beneficial to the United States. 


This wasthe exer- | 


Con- | 


gress sanctioned all this in September of the same | 
or and extended the indulgence. still further. | 
oth of these happened, also, after real defaulis had | 
been ascertained,and were not previously, like the | 
short time taken by the Departmentand the Presi- | 
dent, exercising the same sound and legal discre- | 
tion, in the case of the receivers, to inquire if a | 
| real default had occurred, and the money would | 


not, without suit, be deposited as ordered. Yet 


the hue and cry is, that the last is impeachable, but | 


the first was right! What glaring inconsistency 
and miserable caviling ! 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said, also, that this 
same document proves forty other cases of defal- 
cation, as gross as those which have been named. 
This, I presume, must have been intended as a 
mere figure of speech, for I can find nothing in that 
document to warrant me in coming to any such 
conclusion. My impression is, that the great body 
of evidence is the other way. If gentiemen will 
examine the reports made to the Department by 
Mr. West and Mr. Ganesche, they will be satis- 
fied that there are but few other cases of neglect 


on the part of receivers of public moneys, and ‘ 
that most of the land offices were extremely well | 


conducted. In proof of this fact, I will reter the 


House to the following extracts from the reports | 
Mr. | 
Ganesche, in speaking of the officers in Louisiana, | 


of those gentlemen, merely as a sample. 


says: ** The two officers bear very good characters. 
They are both intelligent and, as far as | could 
judge, disposed to do justice, and to accommodate 
every one.”’ Mr. West, in his report upon the 
office at Mineral Point, Wisconsin, says: ‘* As to 


the state of the office, it is now, upon the whole, | 


satisfactory, and all the books appear to be well 


| kept.”? The receiver states the reason why he did 


not take to St. Louis, in December, 1835, all the 


money to deposit, was that the bank would not | 


r which he 
be received 


receive some of the New England pa 
had taken for land, and which woul 


| at Detroit, when he should make a deposit there. 
I am confirmed in this opinion by a recent ex- | 
pression of a portion of the people of New Hamp- | 


I could continue my quotations to a much greater 
extent, to show that the land offices in other States 
| are kept to the entire satisfaction, both of the Gov- 
| ernment and the people, but I think it wholly un- 
necessary. Enough has been adduced, I trust, 
to prove that the above document is not what it 
has been represented to be by the enemies of the 
Administration. 

The last case which has been produced, for the 
| purpose of following up the attack upon Mr. 





one accord, recommended his reappointment 
that office; and, as extraordinary as may be the 
fact, from the ume of his appointment to Noven,- 
ber last, there was nothing known, or overt, upon 
which to rest a suspicion against the fidelity of Mr, 
Swartwout. At this time, a report was made to 
the Treasury Department that Mr. Swartwout had 
defrauded the Government out of one million and 
a quarter of the public revenues of the country, 
The genileman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] and 

the gentlemen from Mississippi, [Mr. Prentiss,) 
and other leaders of the Opposition in this House,, 
have commented upon this case with great sever- 
ity, but I think with very trifling effect. They 
say that, admitting that no peculations upon the 
Government funds were discovered while Mr. 
Swartwout continued in office, yet he left the office 
on the 28:h day of ‘March last, and of course that 
this enormous fraud must have been discovered 
prior to November, the time mentioned in the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury. This at first 
view may seem to be plausible; but when we come 
to take into consideration the requirements of law, 
and the magnitude of the business which comes 
from this one office, it might be quite as surpris- 


ing that the defalcation was detected so soon asit . 


was. I admit that Mr. Swartwout went out of 
office on the 28th day of March last. But the law 
gave him three months to make out and transmit 
his quarterly accounts to the Department; and, as 
heretofore observed, such has been the magniiude 
of business at that office, that the collector has 
generally been indulged with some weeks, and oc- 
casionally with a month of time, more than that 
allowed by law; all of which was taken in the 
present instance, so that these accounts were not 
received at the First Comptroller’s office until the 
middle of July or the first of August last. 

Well, sir, before Mr. Woodbury could know 
anything relative to the accounts between Mr. 
Swartwout and the Government, they must be 
examined by the proper accounting officer of the 
Treasury. Will any gentleman pretend that the 
quarterly accounts of the collector of New York— 
a place where three fourths of the revenue of the 
country, on imports, is collected—can be exam- 
ined, audited, or settled, in a day, a week, ora 
month? No, sir, there is not a gentleman here, or 
elsewhere, whose mind can embrace the magni- 
tude of the business of that office, who will not 
willingly allow to any accounting officer three 
months, at least, to accomplish such a Herculean 
task. Well, sir, grant this fact, which is one that 
must, as I think, be granted by every candid man, 
1 then ask how was Mr. Woodbury to be ap- 
prised of the defalcation ot Mr. Swartwout on the 
first of August, not more than fifteen days, at 
most, after the accounts reached the First Comp- 
troller’s office, so as to have prevented his escape 
to Englaad in the Great Western? This was im- 
possible. On the first of August, when Mr. 
Swartwout left the country, the First Auditor of 
the Treasury could not have given to those ac- 
counts even a cursory reading. Much less could 
he have audited the accounts, so that a statement 
could have been reported to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and until such a report is made, no 
orders whatever can issue from that Department. 
If | am right, sir, in this estimate, as | most truly 
believe that | am, then the charge of negligence in 
duty, and connivance at fraud, falls to the groun 

‘in this case, as well as in all those which have 
been previously die of. Yes, sir, truly may 
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19th December last, the following resolution was | Woodbury, and, through him, upon the Adminis- 
adopted: ‘* That the Hon. Levi Woodbury, the || tration and its friends, is that of Samuel Swart- 
‘able financier and statesman, merits the warmest i 


it be said that Mr. Woodbury hath come out of 
this war of words and of calumny without re- 
wout, the late collector of New York. It is true || ceiving the least possible injury. 
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Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen from Virginia and 
Mississippi, (Mr. Wise and Mr. Prentiss,} as 
well as others, have made the report, which we 
have just been considering, the foundation of much 
invective against the Executive of the United 
States, as well as the whole Democratic party. 
Sir, it may be that the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States is often maltreated by this depart- 
ment of the Government from the want of consid- 
eration. It would be well for us, probably, to 
be more often reminded, that our Government is 
divided into three important branches, the Legis- 
lative, the Executive, and the Judicial, and that 
these several branches of the Government are en- 
titled to great respect and decorum, one from the 
other. e ought to remember that the President 
of the United States stands in as near a relation 
to the people as ourselves, save that he is elected 
for four years, and we for two years only. But 
while each of us stand here as the representative 
of fifty thousand inhabitants, the Chief Magistrate 
is the representative of more than fifteen millions. 
Although this House is the grand inquest of the 
nation, and as such, is bound to inquire into the 
misconduct of public officers, yet | think we ought 
not to be reduced to such a state of degradation 
as to mouse about the Executive Departments, to 


see whether there be anything or not worthy of | 


reprehension. In a community like ours, so intel- 
ligent and watchful, and at the same time pos- 
sessed of so many sources of information, fraud, 
in a public servant, cannot, for any great length of 
time, lie concealed. And although I will not yield 
up my right as a Representative, to ferret out fraud 
wherever and whenever it may exist, yet I will 
never degrade myself by bestowing unmerited 
abuse upon a coordinate branch of the Govérn- 
ment. 

Sir, the same principles and the same motives 
which elevated a Jefferson, a Madison, and a 
Monroe to the Chief Magistracy, raised up the 
present enlightened and distinguished Chief Mag- 
istrate of the United States, as weil as his illus- 
trious predecessor. 


moral culture. Such must be the qualifications of 
those who would wish to preside over the desti- 
nies of the American people. In my humble 


{elements such are the men who have, for the | 
ast ten years, and who do now, compose the | 


American Cabinet. Men who have been so edu- 


cated that they would not, for a moment, tolerate | 
anything which was wrong, either in themselves | 
or in others over whom they possessed control. | 
Men whose feelings, motives, and conduct, are in | 
perfect accordance with the pure principles of the | 


whole Democratic party, of which they are mem- 


bers; that everything appertaining to the affairsof | 
the people, should be done openly, as in the clear | 


light of the meridian sun. I will sustain no man, 


or body of mep, who would conceal a single act | 


in the administration of the Government, from 
the sovereignty of the nation—the people. 

That was the character of the past, and is the 
characcer of the present Administration. Their 
desire is that every public act should be pro- 
claimed, as it were, upon the house top, so as to 
keep themselves continually before the tribunal of 


an enlightened, virtuous, and magnanimous peo- | 


pie. When I utter these sentiments, I feel well 


rsuaded that I utter-the sentiments of the whole | 
emocratic party of the country. And, Mr, could | 


the voice of the people of this wide-spread coun- 
try be united as the voice of one man, and as it 
will be united in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty, in the reélection of the present enlightened 
and patriotic statesman who is now so ably, 
wisely, and judiciously administering the Govern- 
ment, that voice would utter, in the honest pride 
of a grateful people, that the Executive of the 
United States, for talents, for fidelity, and for high 
moral and intellectual culture, is not surpassed by 
any cabinet council upon the face of the earth. 
an any one believe, for a moment, that such 
men can themselves practice fraud, or tolerate 
such a base and infamous crime in others? No, 
*sir; such a thing is impossible. Every act of the 
Administration has repelled, and is continuing to 
repel, every supposition of that character. 
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And, sir, although honest | 
principles are an indispensable requisite for men | 
who fill this exalted station, yet thisis not enough. | 
We must have men of talents, men of uncompro- | 
mising integrity, men of high intellectual and | 
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Sir, notwithstanding the purity of intention in 
| which the Government is administered, we are,at | 
| times, obliged to sit here, day after day, and hear || 
| the character of those public servants, who have || Ordinary expenditures. .... $12.726,403 55 
| been elevated to office, in part, through the instru- | ————— 
| mentality of my constituents, assailed in language | 1830 Whole expenditures....... $24,594,707 21 
| highly unbecoming, as | think, to any gentleman Paid on the public debt..... 11,355,748 22 
| who has been honored with a seat in an Ameri- | 
| can Congress. A day or two since, the gentleman 
| from Mississippi (Mr. Prentiss} observed, ‘that 
| the twolast Administrations were conceived in sin, 
| and brought forth in iniquity.’’ That their whole 
| course ** had been marked by corruption, extrav- 


1829 Whole expenditures....... $25,109,271 33 
Paid on the public debt..... 12,382,867 78 
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Ordinary expenditures ..... $13,238.958 99 
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1831 Whole expenditures....... $30,182,424 23 
Paid on the public debt..... 16,174,378 22 








| agance, and profligacy.’’ These are bold charges Ordinary expenditures..... $14,008,046 O1 
', upon the people who elect, as well as upon those ek 
| who are elected to office. Sir, | repel those 1832 Whole expenditures....... $34,357,689 46 


| charges. They are unfounded. Extravagance or | 
|| profligacy isan unnecessary expenditure of money. || 
i Neither the Administration of General Jackson, 
,or Mr. Van Buren, can with any propriety be | = > 
|| charged with such expenditures. It is very true, Since the period last mentioned, the ordinar 
| that the question has repeatedly been asked by | expenses of the Government have been iansetnal 
|| gentlemen upon this floor, why it was that the | and, together with the extraordinary expenditures, 
|| expenditures of the Government should have in- | have made the whole amount of the disburse- 
| creased from $13,000,000, as they were under ments of the Government, for a few years past, 
|| Mr. Adams’s administration, up to $35,000,000 | what they were in 1817, nearly forty millions. 
| or $40,000,000. But in all this there is no mystery, excepting to 
| 1 well remember that a question of this kind | him who has no desire to understand the truth. 
| was asked at the early part of the last session of || Let us take into consideration the permanent 
|| Congress, by a gentleman from Massachusetts, || increase which has been made to the army of the 
| (Mr. Cusuinc.] I remember, too, that that ques- | United States—the extraordinary increase of the 
| tion was published in all the Federal papers in | pension rolli—the building of light-howses, eustom- 
| New Hampshire, previous to the lastannual elec- houses, and improvement of harbors—the retyuild- 
‘| tion, in glaring capitals, so that the wayfaring , ing of the Treasury Department and the Patent 
‘| man might read and understand. Read and un- | Office—the payment of Indian annuities, and the 
‘| derstand what, sir! The truth? No, sir; but | extinguishment of titles to Indian lands—the re- 
|| read and understand that which would best sub- | movai of the Indians west of the Mississippi—to all 
|, serve the interests of the demagogue. This isde-.. which are to be added the large appropriations 
|| ception, for a more unfounded insinuation was which have been made in consequence of the 
|| never made. There was no yearof Mr. Adams’s Black Hawk war, the Seminole, and other Indian 
|| administration in which the whole expendi- | hostilities. Here is the plain and incontrovertible 
|| tures did not exceed $22,000,000, instead of only || answer to the question, not why the whole ex- 
| $13,000,000, as was asserted by implication, or penditures of the Government have increased from 
directly, by that gentleman. And, sir, in order | thirteen millions to thirty-five millions or forty 
to place this subject in its true light before the || millions, but why they have been increased from 
people, that they may have the whole truth, and || twenty-four millions, as they were under Mr. 
nothing but the truth, | have prepared the fol- Adams’s administration, to thirty-nine millions, 
lowing table, tuking the first four years of Mr. | as they were under Mr. Monroe’s adininiatration. 
| Monroe’s administration, the four yearsof Mr.|| The Federalists have seized upon the great 
| Adams’s administration, and the first four years amount of the public expenditures as a fruitful 
of General Jackson’s administration, by which it | theme of detraction, and of wanton attack upon 
appears that, in | the whole Democratic party. We often hear it 
1817 The wholeexpenditures were $39,900,585 58 said that we came into power in 1829, bearing 
Of which there was paid on upon our lips the promise of retrenchment and 
the public debt.......... 25,423,036 12 reform, but that we have been entirely faithless 
‘ i | to that promise. But bold assertions can deceive 
|, no one, unless he is very much predisposed to 
self-deception. [I could show, had I time so to 
do, that the above-mentioned promise has been 
kept, so far as the Executive of the United States 
21,296,201 62 || or its friends had the power, to the very letter. I 
shall stop here, however, to give only one illus- 
tration of this truth; that is, the reform which 
ought never to be forgotten, a reform in the sys- 
tem of internal improvements by the General 
7,703,926 29 | Government, whereby more than one hundred and 
—_—_______ | sixty millions of the people’s money has been saved 
Ordinary expenditures. ..... $16,114,077 84 by atimely and judicious interposition of the veto 
—— = _ || power. Other reforms could be mentioned, but 
| 1820 Whole expenditures. ...... $22,332,739 83 || that is enough to answer for all the clamor upon 


~ Paid on the public debt..... 17,840,309 29 





Ordinary expenditures..... $16 517,380 17 
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Leaving for ordinary expend- 
WLUTES. oo eee e eee eee eee $14,477,549 46 


1818 Whole expenditures....... $37,148,725 72 
Paid on the public debt.... 





Ordinary expenditures. ..... $15,852,524 10 


—_— 





1819 Whole expenditures......+ $23,818,004 13 
Paid on the public debt.... 


| 


Paid on the publicdebt..... 8,628,494 28 ‘that subject. The causes of the extraordinary 

——___- ——— | expenditures of the Government have all been 

Ordinary expenditures..... $13,714,245 55 | spread beforethe American people; and they have 

————— _| seen, with deep regret, the large but unavoidable 

1825 Whole expenditures....... $23,585,804 72 | appropriations which have been made to meet the 

Paid on the public debt..... 12,095,344 78 || expenses of the Indian wars. But these expend- 

——___—_——_ itures have been, and will continue to be, met by 

Ordinary expenditures. .... $11,490,459 94 | the Democracy of the country with as much cheer- 

——————— _ __ fulness as were the expenses of the war by which 

1826 Whole expenditures. ...... $24,103,308 46 | our independence was achieved, or those attend- 

Paid on the publicdebt..... 11,041,082 19 | ant upon the war of 1812, to preserve and per- 
—_—__—_——_ petuate that independence. 

Ordinary expenditures. .... $13,062,226 27 || The residue of these extraordinary expenditures 

————=— | have been for objects in which the people have felt 

|| 1827 Whole expenditures. ...... $22,636,764 04 || avery deep interest. Therefore, all the appropria- 

1 Paid onthe public debt..... 10,003,668 39 || tions for those objects have met with their cordial 

i} —_———__——__ approbation. We have, to be sure, paid out large 

Ordinary expenditures..... $12,633,095 65 | sums of money for the extinguishment of titles to 

|| 1828 Whole expenditures. ...... $25,459,479 52 i Indian lands, but that money is not lost. There 

Paid on the public debt..... 12,163,438 U7 || we have our money’s worth in lands. And I feel 

——-—_ — persuaded that all the expenses which 

Ordinary expenditures..... $13,296,041 45 \\ have heretofore attended, or which may hereafter 
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Defalcation of Samuel Swartwout—Mr. Moore. 





attend, the colonization of the Indians will be met 
withoutamurmur. ‘That heaven-inspired benev- 
olence which projected and executed the removal 
of the red man to the west side of the Mississippi, 
will reflect a glory upon the administrations of 
Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, the efful- 
gence of which will continue to increase so long as 
true wisdom and philanthropy shall be held in es- 
teem among men. This is a measure to which all 
the true friends of the red man have looked for- 
ward with great solicitude. This was their last 
fond hope for the preservation of those native sons 
of the forest. But, sir, when the extinguishment 
of Indian utles shall have been completed, and the 
sword shail again return to its scabbard, or be 
beaten into the plowshare, our annual expendi- 
tures will at once come down to sixteen or seven- 
teen nullions. 


| 


Mr. Cheirman, during the debate upon the sub- | 


ject now before the House, the old tune of pro- 
scription has been again revived. But, sir, upon 
this subject, | would not utter one word, were it 
not for the mean and contemptible hypocrisy of 
the Opposition upon this subject, It reminds me 
of the cry of fire from the incendiary, or the ery 
of thief from the midnight robber—first commit 
the offense, and then give the alarm with the hope 
of escaping detection. One article in the Dem- 
ocratic creed is that, under a Government like 
oure, there is no such thing as a vested right to 
an office. That occasional changes are productive 
of great good to the country, and that whether the 
**spoils belong to the victors’’ or not, it is the 
imperious duty of every administration to sur- 
round itself with trustworthy and confidential po- 
litical friends. This the Democratic party openly 
avow to be just and right, and not only just and 

roper, but just as natural as it is for the house- 

Ider to bring into his family circle his personal 
friends, and his personal friends only, these who 
will render the most efficient aid in the preserva- 
tion of peace and harmony around the-domestic 
fireside. For all this the master of the house is 
held responsible.. ln Lke manner the President 
of the United States is held responsible for the 
efficient and faithful manner in which all the af- 
fairs of his administration are to be executed. 
Who are the most likely to conduct the subordi- 
nate aflairs of the Government with the most effi- 
ciency and fidelity, his friends or his foes? His 
reliance must be upon his political friends, and not 
his political enemies. The interest, happiness, 
prosperity, honor, and glory of the country will, 
in that case, be identified with the Chief Magis- 
trate and his political friends. On the other hand, 
his political enemies, should they be continued in 
office, might be faiihless for the sole purpose of 
bringing him and the administration into disre- 
pute or disgrace. 

Notwithstanding we avow this to be a sound 
Democratic principle, yet we are nut disposed to 
carry-it so fully into practice as the Federalists, 
who pretend to deny any such right. In proof of 
this oot. I will call the attention of the House to 
the present state of things in this Diswict. It is 
believed that three fourths of the subaltern officers 
and clerks in the public offices in this city are 
Federalists. Look, sir, through the civil list 
throughout the country; many who are opposed 
to the Administration will be found holding office 
nnder the Government. ‘his was the case with 
the late collector at New York, as well as his 
cashier and his assistant cashier. Oiher cases 
might be adduced to show, even in that Depart- 
ment, that many are holding offices who are op- 
posed to the Administration, Cast your eye, sir, 
through the Army and the Navy of the United 
States. There it will be found thata large majority 
of the officers are Federalists; against this influ- 
ence, as well as against the combined influence of 
all the corporate power in the several States, the 
Democracy of the country has been compelled to 





| scription, or removal from office for opinions’ sake, 

| is to charge themselves with the basest hypocrisy. 

| Although they pretend to deny the propriety of 
such a course, and to impugn the motives of others 

for carrying such a principle into practice, yet, 

| sir, when they happen to rise into power, upon a 
delusive panic of their own creation, not a single 
Democrat is permitted to remain in office so long 
as that dynasty continues. In proof of this fact, 
I need only reter the House to the clean sweep 

, which was made in the State of Maine during the 

| past year. There every Democrat who could be 
reached by executive power was at once removed | 
from office; and it is a well known fact that such 

| is their practice whenever and wherever they have- 
the ascendency; and their moral sensibiliies must 

| be greatly blunted for them to talk about proscrip- 

tion on our part, without suffasing their cheeks | 

with a crimaon blush. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people are too | 
enlightened to receive declamation for argument, | 
or harsh epithets as evidence of unworthiness of 
character. Arraign any man who has uniformly 
sustained a good character before the great tribu- 
/nal of public opinion, he may be as sure of an 
| honorable acquittal as that the light of day will 

succeed the darkness of night, unless the allega- 

tions are supported by conclusive testimony. It 
|is upon this ground that | support the men now 
,in power. I have heard them charged with high 
| crimes and misdemeanors, but no proof has been 
| exhibited to substanuiate those charges; and as 
| they agree with the great body of the American 

people in the true principles of self-government, | 

ought to render them my cordial support; and the 
_ present Executive of the United States, as well as 
all future Executives of like principles, and of like 
character, will be cordially, zealously, and perse- 
veringly sustained by the whole Democracy of the 
country. Neither they, nor their successors, have | 
anything to fear so long as they continue as they | 
have in good works. 

It must be admiued by every American citizen 
whose mind is not perverted by prejudice, that 
more has beer done during the last ten years to 
promote the great mercantile interests of the coun- 
try, than has been done in any other like period 
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_ (January 19, 
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| strange position in regard to this matter. But a 
| few days ago they told us that there could be ro 
satisfactory investigation without a fair and impar- 
tial committee. A committee in which the parties 
stood stx to three would neither act impartially 
according to their declaration, nor secure the con. 
[fidence of the public. They must, they said 
wrest from the Chair the power of choosing the 
| committee, for the reason that he would pack 
committee so.as to suitthe purposes of his friends. 
They desired no unfair advantage for themse|ves. 
Oh! no; all they wanted was an impartial con- 
| mittee. They wanted fair play, and nothing 
}more. Weil, sir, we assured them that they 
| should have what they asked for, and that we 
| were as desirous as they could beof asatisfactory 
| investigation. How haye they carried out their 
professions by their acts? In the first place, we 
agreed that the committee should be chosen by 
| the House; and, in order that the whole country 
might see and know how and by whom they were 
chosen, we proposed to choose them openty, and 
'vivavoce. Inthis way, everything would be done 
| fairly, openly, and in the face of the country. 
| But, no; gentlemen would not assent to this. 
| They insisted that the committee must be chosen 
by a secret ballot. They must be sheltered, se- 
| ereted, hidden, or they could not give an honest 
Well, sir, they got 
| their secret ballot, and, according to their profes- 
| sions, they were then ready and enabled to select 
}a fair committee. But what have they done? 
| Why, sir, they have been guilty of the very un- 
| fairness which they apprehended from the Chair, 
| if the choice were left to him. They have packed 
/a committee upon us. They will not even aliow 
/us the three to six, which they complained was 
| the proportion that the Speaker allowed to them. 








| Have they given us three members of our own 


| choice; men whom we would select to represent 
| the character and interests of the Administration? 
| No, sir. The Speaker, upon whom they charged 


| such gross partiality, allowed them three mem- 


| bers, who, of all others, were most acceptable to 


| the Opposition, and would have been selected by 


.the Opposition. But the gentlemen, in packing 
| their committee, manifest an unwillingness to ai- 


| since the establishmentoftheGovernment. Divers || low asingle Democratic member of our own choice 

compacts and arrangements, during the above- | to serve upon it. Not oneof the members whom 
mentioned period, have been made, which have | they have chosen for us was voted for by a single 
opened new channels of commercial enterprise and || Democratic member on this floor. In-a word, the 
national prosperity. During the same period,also, | committee is, out and out, one of their own choice, 

| the Government has demanded, and in pursuance | and we have no part in it. 

_ of such demand, has received more than ten mil- | In order, sir, to bring this matter to a close, and 

| lions of money as indemnities for depredations || to prevent any misunderstanding, | deem it my 


contend. And, sir, let gentiemen say what they | 
please relative to executive patronage, and exec- | 


utive influence, through the medium of Democratic 


i 


office-holders of the General Government, except- | 


so far as that influence is connected with truth, | 


it not the weight of a feather, when compared 


to the all-pervading influence of the corporate || 
money power of the couatry, wielded generally | 


by a. vindictive Opposition. 


i 


upon our commerce by foreign nations. 
sum has not only been received, but has also been | 
, paid out by the Government, to the several claim- | 
ants, without the loss of a single dollar. This | 
_ shows a care and fidelity,in conducting the finan- | 
| ciel affairs of the Government, which is worthy of | 
all praise. Furthermore, the people of the United | 
| States may rest assured that, since the Independ- | 
ent Treasury system has been in operation, the | 
Government has not suffered loss to the amouiit of | 
one dollar, excepting by the defaleation of Samuel | 


} 


| Swartwout, a fraud which that man has been per- || committee, out and out. 


| petrating for the last seven or eight years. 
if the Executive of the United States has been | 


This | duty to announce in my place that no Democrat, 


who is elected in opposition to the wishes of the 
Democratic party on this floor, will consent to serve 
on the committee, unless compelled by a vote of 
the House; and, sir, any one who will voluntarily 
serve on the committee, under such circumstances, 
I denounce as a traitor to the party, and a conspir- 
ator with the Opposition. Now, sir, I propose to 
the House, in order to save time, and bring this 
matter to a close, that gentlemen carry their plan 
a little further. I propose that they select a Whig 
Let them do that, and 
we shail be satisfied. We are willing that they 
should take their own men, and make their own 


able to accomplish such wonders without legisla- | report: we will be perfectly well satisfied with such 
tive aid, what may it not accomplish when that || a committee and such a report: we court investi- 


important system shall be regulated bylaw. Then 


| gation, and an investigation made by Whig mem- 


may we have a reasonable expectation that losses || bers. But gentlemen will not accede to this; and 


| will not occur for the future; but we may also ex- 


| pect to witness greater stability in all our com- | 


mercial operations, and consequently experience 
| a much greater degree of national prosperity and 
happiness than we hitherto have done. 


DEFALCATION OF SAMUEL SWARTWOUT. 
REMARKS OF HON. ELI MOORE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
January 19, 1839, 


| On the Resolution to appoint a Committee to in- 
vestigate the Swartwout Defalcation. 


Mr. MOORE rose, and remarked that this was 
| a strange stateof things. Gentlemen on the other 


But, sir, for the Federalists to talk about pro- | side (said he) have suddenly assumed a new and 


why? Why will they not take the whole charge 
and re@ponsibility of the investigation? Why 
|| should they wish to give us a nominal part in it? 
., Is it because they apprehend that their Whig re- 
|| port will be distrusted by the country? Is it so, 
sir? Do they, indeed, entertain euch an opinion 
| 

1} 


of their own integrity and fairness, as to doubt 
ether their statements will obtain credence with 
| the American people? Are they convinced, from | 
their own knowledge of the estimation in which 
| their frankness and magnanimity is held, that their 
| report, as a Whig report, will be received with 
| distrust and suspicion? What, sir? Shall this 
| party, that lays claim to so much ability and in- 
tegrity, ay, and exclusive piety, and which 18 
‘¢ manifested daily in their lives and conversation,’ 
shall this party have doubts whether their report 
will be believed?) Yes, sir, that is the case; that 
is the secret of the operations going on around us; 


| 
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this accounts for the strange state of things that we 
pow witness. How have gentlemen arrived at this 
result? Not by reasoning, for that is not their 
habit, but by instinct. They know instinctively, 
sir, that the stomach of the public sense will revolt 
at any report coming from such a source; and 
pence their anxiety to have some Democrats of 
their own election on the committee, to indorse 
their statements -on this floor, and thereby give 
them credence with the public. 

| warn gentlemen that they cannot pack this com- 
mittee 80 as to deceive the people. We have 
shown them ourticket, They know the names of 
the three out of nine whom the friends of the Ad- 
ministration on this floor wish to choose. They 
pave refused to select these men. It is not my 


jptention to impugn the character of the Demo- | 
cratic gentlemen who have been elected. | know | 


them to be capable and honest; andI further know, 
sir, that they will not serve unless compelled by 
a vote of the House. 


Mr. PRENTISS here rose, and interrupted the | 


gentleman from New York. 
Mr. MOORE refused to yield the floor. 


Mr. PRENTISS said he wished to make a | 


point of order. 
Mr. MOORE. I debate no questions of order; it 


floor. 


—_—_- 


SALT DUTIES, FISHING BOUNTIES AND ALLOW- | 


ANCES, 


SPEECH OF HON. R. WILLIAMS, 


Salt Duties, Fishing Bounties, and Allowances— 


In Senate, January 29, 1839, 
On the motion of Mr. Benron for leave to intro- 


OF MAINE, | 
] 


duce a bill for the repeal of the Salt daty and | 


Fishing bounties. 


Mr. WILLIAMS said: 

Mr. Presipent: The bill which the Senator 
from Missouri proposes to introduce, has for its 
object the repeal of the duty now imposed upon 
salt, aud the abolition of the bounty granted to 
vessels employed in the cod and mackerel fishery; 
and | regret that the Senator has desired that the 
vote upon granting leave to bring in this bill shall 
be considered as a test vote; that those voting for 
granting the leave shall be considered as friendly 
to the passage of the bill, when introduced, and 
that those veting against it shall be considered as 
opposed to its passage. By this course the Sen- | 
ator has the advantage of appearing before the 
nation as the mover and advocate of a proposition 
to relieve the people from a tax upon salt, while 


others, willing to go further than this bill proposes — 


to go, may be represented as unwilling to do any- 


thing toward removing any of the burdens in- | 
posed upon the community. For myself, 1 would | 


giadly vote to grant the leave to bring in this bill, 
in the hope that, in its progress, other articles 
might be included, the tax upon which is more 
oppressive, and more unequal in its operation 
upon the different portions of the Union, than is 
the tax proposed to. be repealed by this bill. If 
the honorable Senator had included in his bill the | 
articles of coal, breadstuff, beef and pork, iron, | 
sugar, molasses, and lead, and proposed to repeal | 
or modify the duties upon them as well as upon | 


‘salt, he should have my vote; but as he chooses” 


to. confine his bill to one article, viz: salt, and has | 
coupled the repeal of the fishing bounty with the | 
repeal of the duty upon salt, | must vote against | 
it for reasons which | intend briefly to state. 
And here Jet. me ask, Mr, President, why it is | 
that, at this short sessidn, and at this advanced | 
siage of it, we should be presented with a bill to 
repeal the duty on the single article of salt,.and | 
leave the.duty upon all other articles untouched ? | 
and why the Senator from Missouri should feel | 
himself called upon, not only to introduce the bill | 
now, but to announce his determination to devote 
himself, from this time forth, to the abolition of | 
this execrable tax,as he calls it? Have we heard 
from the people any complaints of the tax upon 
salt? Are there any petitions asking for its re- 
peal? Have the Legislatures of any of the States 
esked for its abolition? Not one. Does this tax 
Operate more severely upon the State which the 





honorable Senator so ably represents, or upon 
the entire West, than upon other portions of the 
Union? So far from this being the fact, the re- 
verse of it is true; and why? Because the west- 
ern country is blessed with salt springs, from 
which most of the salt consumed in that portion 
| of the Union is manufactured at home, and the | 
| domestic article is cheaper than the foreign salt 
| can be transporied to them, even if there was no 
| duty upon the article, and probably cheaper than 
| the cost of transportation from New Orleans, if 
| salt could be had there for nothing. It may be, 
| and probably is, true that foreign salt is required 
and used in the West to cure their beef and pork 
| intended for exportation, but this constitutes but 
| a very small partof the whole consumption of the 
vast West. It is not so with the Atlantic States; 
they have no salt springs near the sea-board, and, 
| although they manufacture some salt, it is stil 
|| true that most of the salt imported from abroad 
is consumed in the Atlantic States and in the 
fisheries. If this be so, and I submit tothe Senate 
|| if it be not so, why, I ask, should the West be 
| first to move in the business of abolishing the 
duty upon sali? If they regard the duty upon 
| 
| saltas a burden upon them, should they not. be 


| 





i] 


} 
} 





Union bear equal and greater burdens? Nay, 
|, more; should they not remember that they have 
an equivalent, and more than an equivalent, in 
the tax upon breadstuffs, upon beef and pork, 
|, and upon lead, all which articles they produce 
|| in abundance, and sell to other portions of the 
|| Union at an enhanced price in consequence of the 
|| duty upon them? If they wish to have their salt 
free of duty, let us, who are obliged to purchase 


|| breadstuffs, and beef and pork, have these arti- 


| 


| cles free of duty, also, or at such prices as those 
| articles would be sold at if they were free. Why 
| should the surplus produce of the West be pro- 
tected by heavy duties, and thus enhanced in 
price to the consumers in other States? There 
ean be no reason for it unless it be that in the 
| general arrangement of the tariff other portions 
of the Union have an equivalent in being favored 
| in their praguctions. But would the removal of 
| the duty on salt be felt at all by the western 
| 


|| States? Not unless the price of salt would fall in 


| consequence of taking off the duty; and that such 
_ would not be the fact is fairly to be inferred from 
| the experience which has already been had by 


|| the country while the tax has been in the process 


of reduction, and the prices of the article not 


able Senator from Massachusetts. If, then, the 
West have no burdens to complain of, and in fact 
do not complain of the duty upon salt, so far as 
Congress are informed, by petition or otherwise, 
I ask again, why it is that the Senator from Mis- 
souri should bring his great power and talents to 
bear upon thesmall remnant of tax, now less than 
| six cents per bushel, upon salt? The Senator 
says it is an exeerable tax—a curse and an abom- 
ination—a tax upon the beneficence of God, It 
is true that salt is an article of necessity, and 
used as much by the poor as by the rich, and 
hence should be afforded at the least possible 
cost; but how it is that the Senator should put 
all the horror and detestation which he manifests 
and expresses on this occasion at the small rem- 
nant of tax upon salt, and at the same time 
forgets or omits to mention other articles. of 
equal necessity to the poor and to the rich, and 
much more important in respect of the duty or tax 
upon therma—l mean breadstuffs, beef, pork, sugar, 
iron, coal, &c., | am at a loss to understand. It 
cannot be that he does not esteem them of equal 
necessity and general use, or that the tax upen 
them is not greater than the tax upon salt. Why 
are not the duties upon all and upon each of these 
articles execrable, a curse, and an abomination, a 
tax upon the beneficence of God? . The Senator 
does not, and. I think cannot tell us, and yet in his 
bill. he does not name one of them, nor in his able 

does he intimate an jitention of relieving 
the people from any portion of the existing duuies 
upon them. If these articles, or even a part of 
them, were included in his bill, L would rejoice to 
see it introduced and acted upon. Then my con- 
stituents, ag well as the Senator’s, would share in 
the benefits of passing such a bill. But his bill 





} 


Mr. 


‘| willing to consider that other portions of the | 
jsnot my habit. Gentlemen are welcome to the | 


affected by it, as has been shown by the honor- | 
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proposes no such thing: it provides simply for the 
repeal of the salt duty and fishing bounty, for the 
benefit of his constituents, and thereby taking trom 
mine the only nem io your whole legisiauon which 
goes, in any degree, to compensate my section of 
country for the most grievous and unequal opera- 
tion of the present tariff; and here, as in the deela- 
ration of the honorable Senator, that the fishing 
bounty went to the benefit of « particular section, 
and that he jooked for opposition to his bill frem 
that section, must be found the motive for bringing 
forward this bill at this time, and pressing it with 
so much power and perseverance. With this im- 
pression, it becomes my duty to resist the attempt 
to produce such great injustice to my constituents 
as would follow from the passage of the bill now 
proposed. In a country so extended as is ours, 
embracing almost every climate, and engaged in 
such a variety of pursuits, it is not to be expected 
that duties upon articles will operate equally upen 
the pursuits and business of our citizens in dif- 
ferent sections of the Union; and while a tax upon 
one article may, as it often does, be borne prinei- 
pally by the men and business of the East, and 
have little or no practical operation in the West, 
a tax upon some other article may be borne prin- 
cipally by the West, and have very little influence 
on the business and prosperity of the East. Hence 
it is that the business of forming a tariff is and 
ought to be the result of comparison, equalization, 
and compromise, in which the various imterests 
and pursuits of ail parts of the Union shall be daly 
respected, and the necessary burdens fer the sup- 
port of the General Government be so distributed 
upon the various sections of the country, as to 
come as near as possible to equality as a whole. 

| We now have a tariff of duties which, | admit, is 
very far from being just or equal in its exactions 
and impositions upon the several sections of the 
Union, and bears most oppressively and injuri- 
ously upon the busmess and pursuits of those 
whom | have the honor, in part, to.represent. Stell 
as the bounty to fishing vessels is the only equiva- 
lent, and that a very imperfect one, for the severe 
and ruinous taxes pon our most important braneh 
of business, it must be apparent to every liberal 
mind, that, if this boon be taken away, some of 
the burdens bearing peculiarly hard upon the peo- 
ple and business of my State should fall with i. 
By the compromise act, as it is called, the dutes 
upon all arucles are in process of gradual and rapid 
reduction, and in 1842 the tax upon salt will have 
come down to two cents per bushel, or thereabouts; 
and it seems admitted on all hands, that the time 
is near when the whole subject of the tariff must 
be considered and adjusted. The sooner the bewer 
for my State; and | will go with the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, at any time, for a general 
revision and modification of the tariff, for the par- 
pose of equalizing the public burdens upon ail the 
States; but not now, or at any other time, for 
taking any one article separately, whereby the 
burden upon an oppressed portion of the country 
should be made more ruinous, Then, again | ask, 
why not suffer the tax on salt and the fishing 
bounty to remain untiia general revision of the 
tariff ? 
| The honorable Senator says that the bounty to 
fishing vessels is an unconstitutional use of the 
_ public money. My answer to that objection is, 
| that it was granted ander Washington’s adminis- 
| tration, and has been continued under every sut- 
| ceeding Administration to this day, with a short 
, interraption under that of Mr. Jefferson; and itis 
| reasonable to suppore that the framers of the Coa- 
| stitution, and the wise men in the Government 
|. from theadoption of the Constitution to this time, 
understood what was and what was not constite- 
| tional, as well ae the honorable Senator; and 1 am 
| content to put their opinions and their acts against 
| the opinion of the Senator from Missouri. But fo 
| test this objection by the acta of the honorable 
| Senator, | would ask how he can contend that the 
| bounty to fishing vessels is unconstitutional when 
| he advecates and votes for bills to grant lands in 
_aid of the construction of canals and railroads; to 
authorize States and incorporated companies to 
| import railroad iron free of duty; and to aathorize 
a drawback of duties upon such iron upon proof 
| that it has been used in construction of railrasde? 
'\ Is there any principle upon which such graiuities 
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to Siates and incorporated companies can be de- || answer, because they have a home, a family, or | ber and goodness of the seamen, which this 
| friends whom they love, schools for their children, 
and the means of religious instruction and im- | 


fended, which would not apply with more justice 
and propriety to the bounty to poor fishermen? 


} 


‘The Senator surely will not be willing to be rep- | 


resenied as advocaung and voting gratuities to 


incorporated companies which he would deny to | 


poor individuals. 
Again: we have had repeated applications from 


persons on the southern and western waters, for | 
authority to import free ot duty the manufactured | 


material for iron steamboats; and did the honor- 
able Senator from Missouri ever raise his voice or 
influence against bills of that description? Is his 
opposition to the fishing bounty the result of prin- 


} 


ciple against such grants, or must it be ascribed to | 


the fact, that the fishing bounty is for the benefit 


of the East, and the exemption from duty oniron | 


steamboats for the benefit of the West? Or that, 
in the former case, the bounty of the Government 


goes in aid of the poor and meritorious individu- | 


als, and in the latter to rich corporations? 
the Senator from Missouri contends that the 
bounty to fishing vessels and their crews is unne- 
cessary, because the fishing business is prosperous, 
and does not require this bounty either in the way 
of profit to the fishermen, or as encouraging the 
creation of seamen. I would be happy if the 
Senator were right in this view; but I regret to say 
that, so far as | am informed, and have reasons 
to believe, he labors under great misapprehension 
upon both points; and itis easy to. see how the 


Again: | 
| them the little, and the only favor which hasever | and business of that State. 


honorable Senator has fallen into error as to the | 


prosperity of our fisheries. In the tables cited by 
him, he makes the exports from our fisheries for 
the year ending 30th of September, 1537, to be 


$2,600,000, and says that exports of the same | 


article in 1790 were only $1,194,000, intending 


thereby to show an increase of export in tht arti- | 


cle of fish of about $1,400,000 in less than fifty 
years! 
tables on which the Senatow relies? Itisthis, that 
of the $2,600,000 exports from the fisheries, only 
$770,000 proceed from the cod and mackerel fish- 
eries to which alone the bounty to fishing vessels 
and their crews is extended; and the residue, 
$1,930,000, are the product of the whale fishery, 
which has no connecuon with the fishing bounty. 
Then, how does the account of prosperity of the 
cod and mackerel fishery stand? In 1790, the ex- 
porte of the fisheries (possibly including some oil) 
were $1,194,000; andin 1837 they were $770,000, 
showing an actual diminulion of exports from our 


home fisheries of more than $400,000 in a period || 


of nearly fifty years, while the West has been 
transformed from a wilderness toa galaxy of most 
prosperous and productive States, with a popula- 
And this is what the 
honorable Senator from Missouri calls prosperity 


if he can contemplate such a state of business in 
any section of the Union with pleasure, I am sorry 
for it. 

But aside from the tables adduced by the hon- 


But what is the fact, as shown by the | 


in an important branch of business in the East. | 


| 
| 


orable Senator from Missouri, we have the fact, | 


stated by the honorable Senator from Massachu- 


setts, (Mr. Davis,] that within a few years past | 
the tonnage employed in the cod and mackerel | 


fisheries, was one hundred and sixty thousand; 
and the tables show that for the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1837, that tonnage was less than one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand. Besides, sir, living, as 
I do, in a State where these fisheries are carried on 
to some extent, | may be permitted to say, that the 
business of the cod and mackerel fisheries could not 
be carried on to any advantage, if prosecuted as 
other branches of business are usually conducted. 


And now, it may be asked, why do we pursue | 


it under such circumstances? I will tell you, Mr. 
President, why and how itis done. Our soil on 
the sea-board is rocky and sterile; our winters are 
long and our summers are short; our shores are in- 
habited by a hardy, industrious, and adventurous 
population, who, being unable to raise their bread 
upon the land, resort to that grand bank which 
never stops payment, and never refuses to discount 
to the enterprising fisherman sufficient for his sub- 
sistence. 

And now the honorable Senator from Missouri 
will probably ask, why do not these hardy and 
enterprising men abandon such a place, and go to 
the enchanting West, the Garden of Eden? 


1 || bounty is secured to the 


provement, which they prize above all the allure- | 
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ia a 

_ of business furnishes for the navy and ceo 
of the country; that this benefit was realized in 
the last war, and will be again whenever this 


ments which the rich soil, the mild Climate, the | nation shall be engaged in war with any maritime 
abundant productions, and rapid growth of the || nation. | could not add to the ability and power 
West, with some apprehension of feverand ague, || with which this argument was pressed by the 


and other ills can inspire. 


This may be very | honorable Senator from Massachusetts, and wi 
‘wrong in the estimation of some; but so long as | 
these poor men can, by their industry, prudence, | 
and great economy, provide for themselves and | 
families, and keep out of debt, they are happy | 


therefore abstain from attempting it. But upon 
the other branch of the question, | must say thet 
the portion of this bounty which goes to the fish. 
ing vessels and crews of Maine, is nothing like 


and contented, good citizens, and well qualified | the amount of burdens imposed upon the business 
and well disposed to fight the battles of their coun- || of that State, beyond what is borne by any other 


Such 


try when occasion calls for their services. 


are the fishermen who participate in the bounty | has so much cause to complain of the existj 
granted by this Government to fishing vessels; || tariff as Maine has, and no State will be so much 


section or portion of the Union. No other State 


ng 


and if the Senator could visit them, seeand know | benefited as Maine will be by an equitable revi. 


their republican habits and feelings, and how hard | ion and modification of it. 
it is for them to get a living by fishing, I am sure | 


And how is this? |; 
arises from the exorbitant and unreasonable duties 


he could not, and would not, desire to take from || levied upon the articles consumed by the people 


been granted to them. 
And now, sir, how is the fishing business, un- 
der all its embarrassments, carried on? Not by 


Maine consumes 
| breadstuffs, beef and pork, hams and lead, the 
| produce of the western States, thé price of which 
Is enhanced by a protecting duty, but exports 


the owners of the vessels, not by employing a| none ofthem. An important item in the business 
master and crew, and providing for their subsist- || of the East, is ship-building, which necessarily 
ence, as is done in other branches of commerce. || includes the use of large quantities of copper, 


No, sir; such a course would be ruinous, 
a course would not command that constant, per- 
severing, and untiring effort, and that rigid econ- 
omy and self-denial which are indispensable to 
the success of the cruise, and to avoid a ruinous 





Such | iron, duck, and cordage, all charged with heavy 
|| protecting duties. 


Maine, with a population of 
| about half a million, owns near one seventh of the 
| whole tonnage of the Union. * During the year 


|| ending September, 1837, there were built in Maine 


issue to the enterprise. But, so far as I know, the | eighteen ships, forty-five brigs, eighty-two schoon- 


universal, certainly, the general practice is, that 
a few hardy, smart, and enterprising fellows club 
together, who are willing to work hard and live 
poor, and they find some friend who owns a ves- 
sel suitable for the fishing business. They take 
the vessel upon shares, obtain their salt and the 
necessary stores for the cruise, to wit: hard bread, 
pork, tea, molasses, and fishing apparatus, upon 
credit, to be paid for out of the fish to be caught, 


_ and off they go upon a voyage of four months and 
_ more, living upon these stinted means, encounter- 
ing storms and hardships, and oftgp toiling all 


day and catching no fish, until-they have com- 


_ pleted their fare, or are compelled to return with- 





|| ers, and four sloops; in all, twenty-three thousand 


| four hundred and seventy-five tons; and, during 
| the same time, ten States, with a population of 
| at least five millions, viz: Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Michigan, built one brig, 
twenty schooners, and forty-five steamboats; in 
all, twelve thousand three hundred and fifty-one 
tons. It is estimated that the duty upon the 
| copper and iron used in building vessels and boats, 
| is equal to $3 50 to each ton of vessel or boat. 
| The whole tonnage of Maine, in September, 1837, 
| was two hundred and fifty-one thousand five hun- 
| dred and fifty-nine tons; and, at the same time, the 


out it, from stress of weather or the failure of || whole tonnage of the ten States before named, was, 


stores; and upon their return they are fortunate | forty-eight thousand and ninety tons. 


| 


Thus I have endeavored to represent truly the | 


if their fare shall sell for enough, with the bounty, 
to pay their outfits and to procére subsistence for 
themselves and families until they can make up 
another voyage. 


fishing business as carried on in my own State; 
and, so far from it being a profitable or prosper- 
ous business to those employed in it, it barely 
gives a living, and that a very poor one, to the 
hardy, industrious, and persevering men who 
carry iton in the manner I have stated. Still it 
is true that, by the labors and privations of our 
fishermen, a vast quantity of food, and that which 
is wholesome and cheap, is procured from this 
source, aud has become an article of prime neces- 
sity to the poor, and is the cheapest food they can 
obtain, together with an export to foreign countries 
of more than $700,000 annually. It should be recol- 
lected that ali these results proceed from labor, 
requiring no capital, and impoverishing no man, 
unless it be those employed in the business. Such 
an amount of export is not to be disregarded ina 
national point of view, and but for this source 
_many of our poor citizens would find it impossible 
to pay for the bread and pork which are sent to 

_ them from the West. é 
But again, the Senator from Missouri contends 
with great earnestness that the bounty to fishing 
vessels and crews is unjust, and therefore must be 
abolished. This, Mr. President, depends upon 
circumstances. If a bounty were paid from the 
, National Treasury to a particular branch of busi- 
ness, and to a particular section of country, with- 
out affording any national benefit, or constituting 
| some equivalent far unequal burdens upon the 
| tow: or business of that section, then there would 
e weight in this objection. But how is the fact 
in this particular? In the first place, I maintain, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts has demon- 
uivalent for the fishing 
vernment by the num- 





strated, that an ample 


It is thus 
_ seen that this single branch of business has con- 
| tributed, for duties on copper and iron used in 
building vessels and boats, as follows: 
| Maine, with five hundred thousand 
HAMS. cece cccccseccesecececcccs 
| Ten western States, with five millions 
| “of inhabitanite.’.. .é ities cc dwec dss 168,715 
| being a tax of $1 76 upon each inhabitant of Maine, 





|| and only three and one third cents upon each inhab-. 


| itant of the ten western States. Add to this the fur- 
ther tax upon duck and cordage, and the inequality 
| of burden is enormous and fee In one 


| year, ending September, 1837, Maine paid $82,162 


|| for duty upon copper and iron, used in building 


| twenty-three thousand four hundred and seventy- 


| five tons of vessels, being somewhat over sixteen 


| cents upon each inhabitant; and five millivns of 
| persons, in the ten States before named, paid in 
| that year, upon the same articles, only $42,228— 





| less than one cent upon each inhabitant. q 
|| Again: it appears from a document obtained 
|| from the Register of the Treasury that for the yeer 
ending September, 1837, the fishing business of 
| Maine was as follows: 
Number of vessels. ....-..-s.00 634 
TORRRO: ois Fis vce cvciccsstes 20,005 
TOWS. cessccseeveseeecessseeee 2,831 
Allowance or bounty............$76,175 25 
And from all this it is evident that in the year re- 
ferred to (being the only one for which I have yet 
obtained the necessary statements) the a ge of 
Maine paid, in duties on a single branch of their 
business, more than the whole amount of fishing 
bounty obtained by them; and after deducting that 
bounty from the tax on copper and iron used by 
them, they still paid a higher tax, in proportion 
| to their population, than the people of the States 
before named paid in this branch of business. 
Is it possible that, upon such a view of the ease, 
Congress will add to the unequal burdens of 
Maine by repealing the only provision made for 
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their relief? 1 trust not. If anything be done, June, 1842. After that day, as some sort of 
open the door, and equalize benefits and burdens | compensation to the domestic manufacturers of 
to all classes and sections of the whole country. the country, the present system of credits is to be 
Do something for the relief and encouragement of abolished, and this duty of twenty per cent. is to 
the commerce and navigation of the country, be paid by the importer in ready money, and that, 
which are already declining under your unequal too, according to a valuation of the articles made 
and oppressive laws and regulations. Look at || atthe port of entry, and not at the foreign port 
the fact that foreign tonnage is fast gaining upon | from which they have been exported. In addi- 
our own; and that, without some modification of | tion to this, the act contains a long list of arti. les, 
our laws, the time is at hand when foreigners | useful and necessary to our manufactures, which 
will have more of our own trade than our own — are, after June, 1842, to be admitted free of duty. | 
citizens will enjoy. In 1826 the proportion of | It is also provided that, after that date, ** duties 
foreign tonnage to American tonnage which en- | ‘shall belaid for the purpose of raising such revenue 
tered Our ports .was as one to eight; in 1837it was ‘as may be necessary to an economical adminis- 
as seven to twelve; and in 1837 the entrances and |‘ tration of the Government.”’ 
clearances in our ports were as follows: Under the operation of this act, the duties will 
Entrances. Clearances. Tonnage. Crews. | have gradually reached the final point of depres- 
American...6,024* 5,942 1,299,720 64,200 sion on the 30th ener and will then stand 
Foreign. .+-4,632 4,551 765,703 43,073 | Ot LWEnty per cent. | low, does appear to me 
+ alc ba a“ El alae to be a palpable violation both of the spirit and 
od ’ cade co agri te ec aaiaaes Stee letter of this law, to which I intend to adhere in 
Saad boloma? 10. encourage our. navigation, good faith, s% ae the ane of salt from its 
and thereby increase our seamen? Then I pray | "portion of the State which 1 have in part the 
ou do not aan the bounty to fishing vessels, | honor to represent. The Senator from Missouri 
and thus ete your best nursery for seamen; — states the foreign salt imported to be annually 
but age’ take oif the or upon copper, Iron, | about six million three hundred thousand bushels; 
Sesh eee eee aes Stee Sac) and he estimates the domestic production to be 
tok of ba dite upon these articles when used in | pone ps “ates eee aig I do not 
balding shine end: caher vencels:. In that-way | spea Niter Pe on — I can rely, I believe the 
you will encourage American industry and Amer- | eee Set Sui. We Cohmcoralin grenter 
van enterprine, while the-effect of passing: the than the foreign importation, But be this as it 


|| May, it appears, from the Senator’s own showing, 
proposed bill will be to paralyze both. that the domestic manufactured article, protected 


in some degree by the existing duty, exceeds six 
‘millions of bushels per annum. The domestic 
|| manufacturers of salt, however much they may 
| have heen dissatisfied with the compromise act, 
| had at least a right to expect that this article 


| 
SALT DUTY, ETC. 


REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


‘ In eae ae ro 1839, 0 | admitted free of duty against its provisions. They 
On the motion of Mr. Benton for leave to intro- |, had a right to rely upon the protection which this 
duce a bill to repeal the duty on Salt and the } act affords; and the introduction of the present 
sa eee nanant a ae | bill to souks salt a free article, will take them by 
. said t i surprise. t thi i iolati 
Rian eer had not himself nade Soeatte | of the uikeWiatoe? nent een eee 
quest that the usual courtesy might be waived ||_ In the session of 1841-’42, at the latest, it will 
which required Senators not to oppose the intro- || become the duty of Congress seriously to consider 
duction and reference of any bill which a Senator || the subject of duties on imports generally, and ad- 
might present, he should not have said one word || justit in that spiritof compromise which gave birth 
on - eho gang ae rote gprs! ene no || to eae dee mk I pepesee ervere feat 
gentleman in the Senate to whom he should more | Souther ntemen will, at that period, whilst | 
cheerfully have extended this courtesy than tothe | they have a right to insist that the revenue shall | 
Senator from Missouri. ‘The Senator, however, || be reduced to the standard of an economical ad- 
had called the yeas and nays, and desired to make || ministration of the Government, act in a liberal 
the introduction of his bill a test question, and to || spirit towards the manufactures of the country. 
this he could have no objection. tHe was willing | A duty granted mercly and solely for protection, 
to consider it as such; and briefly to assign the | we cannot ask under the compromise; but we shall 
reasons why he should vote against granting him || expect that, whilst imposing duties for revenue, 
leave to bring in the bill, | such incidental discrimination may be made in 
I have read (said Mr. B.) with great pleasure | favor of our most important and necessary manu- 
and instruction the remarks of the Senator, pub- || factures as will assist American industry in strug- 
lished in the Globe of last evening, in favor of | gling against foreign competition. This principle 
repealing the duty on the importation of salt, and || of incidental protection, within these limits, is as 
the fishing bounties and allowances. If this were || old as the Government; and I have never under- 
= ne set or 1842, instead of 1839, | || mood et as ejected to by gratiennne met t ne 
should feel disposed to gs great weight to his || ae . should live maul, Seat ay, and be 
cts eee oe eh : Spneaon, sone. | ome ponerse of the rege ane’ enter apse 
uink he has demonstrated that the bounty to e task of adjusting the tariff with every dis- 
our fisheries originated exclusively in a drawback | position not exclusively to regard the interest of 
of the duties on imported salt in their favor; and | any particular portion of the Union, but to act 
that this bounty ought to fall with the repeal of || with liberality and do justice to ail the great inter- 
these salt duties, unless it can be sustained on || ests involved. I know that at that time many 
some other principle. considerations may be urged in favor of a repeal 





My objection to this bill is, therefore, chiefly || of all the daties on foreign salt. Such a measure | 


founded on the famous compromise act of March, |, would operate beneficially upon the great agricul- 
1833; to the leading provisions of which I desire || tural interest which I have ever regarded with pe- 
to call the attention of the Senate. By its terms, || culiar favor. But, at the present moment, this 
all duties on all imported articles, which had, || duty rests upon the compromise act, and repre- 
under previous laws, been subject to a duty ex- || senting, as I do, a considerable salt manufacturing 
ceeding twenty per cent. on their value, were to || interest, 1 am not disposed now to disturb it. At 
be gradually reduced to this standard. One tenth || the time of the general revision of the tariff the 
of the excess of duty above twenty per cent. was || duty on this article can be considered in connec- 
to be deducted afier the last day of December, || tion with all the rest; and then a wiser and better 


1833; a second tenth after the last day of Decem- || disposition may be made of it, than if we were | 
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this bill, could notwithstanding conclude by de- 
claring that they would vote for ita introduction. 

Mr. BENTON having made some remarks 
which will be tound on another page— 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, (in reply to Mr. 

JENTON,) as to the compromise act I shall say but 
litle, Its reputed authors are here present and are 
very able to defend themselves. As to myself I 
was ina far distant land at the time of its passage, 
and shall never forget my own feelings when I first 
received information of this event. — 

The enemies of liberty in every country of the 
Old World were rejoicing in the prospect that this 
glorious Union—the last hope of republican insti- 
tutions—was about to expire. The advocates of 
despotism were every where gloating over the proa- 

pect. It was impossible for any person placed in 
my situation not to see, and to feel, and to know, 
that this was the cherished hope of the enemies of 

liberal institutions throughout Europe. tt wae a 
subject of conversation in every society which I 
frequented in the great northern capital, where | 
then resided. Although | did not myself person- 
ally indulge in gloomy forevodings, yet | hailed 
the news of the passage of the compromise act as 
the harbinger of peace and tranquillity at-home, 
with more joy than I have ever felt upon the an- 
nouncement of any political event. I€was then 
sufficient for me to know that the question which 
had threatened the peace of my native land was 
settled; and that, too, by the passage of a bill which 
had received the approbation of General Jackson. 
His sanction of it was, to me at least, the strong- 

| est evidence that it was not **a mere humbug.”’ I 
felt the fullest confidence that hie signature could 
| never have been affixed to any bill which would 
sacrifice, or seriously injure, any of the great in- 
| terests of the country. 
Whether, under all the circumstances, | should 


| would not be made the solitary exception and be '| have voted for this bill or not, had [ then been a 


Senator, or whether it settled our difficulties wisely 
or unwisely, is not now the question. Be this as 
| it may, it has stood the test of time during a period 
| of six years, and it has not yet been changed by 

Congress in a single particular. The people of the 
| State which I, in part, represent, have, at least, 
| acquiesced in its provisions; and they are looking 

forward to the year 1841 or 1842 fora general set- 
| tlement of the whole question. 

Now, sir, what is my position? Lam called upon 
| ta except from this compromise a single arucle of 
domestic manufacture, in which several counties of 

Pennsylvania are deeply interested. Would I not 

be faithless to my trust, if | should agree that this 

article, protected as it now is by the existing tariff, 
should be made the solitary exception; and that, 
| too, at a moment when the manufacturers of it are 
|| reposing with perfectsecurity on the fanh of alaw 
‘adhered to, as it has been by Congress, ever since 
| its passage? It is not sufficient for me to know that 
we possess the unquestionable power to violate it. 
| The true question is, would it be wise, or politic, 
| or just, at the present advanced stage of its prog- 
| ress, to disregard its provisions? 
| And, after all, what mighty matter is to be ef- 
| fected by this bill? Under this very compromise, 
| the duty on salt hasalready been reduced to about 
six centsper bushel. After the last day of the 
|| present year, it will sink still lower; and after the 
|| last day of June, 1842, it will be reduced to about 
‘| two cents per bushel. Within two, or at the 
|| latest three, years after the close of the present 
|| session, there must be a general revision of the 
| tariff; and I would ask, what interest, in the mean 
time, can suffer by paying the small duty of six, 
‘| and afterwards of four or two cents per bushel on 
|| the importation of foreign salt? Is this a cause 
|| sufficient to justify the mighty efforts which have 
| been made to repeal the duty? When I observed 
| these efforts of the Senator’s great mind to accom- 
|| plish an object so weg and inconsiderable, they 
forcibly reminded me of the simile of the Englieh 
‘poet. They resemble 
‘6 Ocean into tempest tort, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly,”? 


ber, 1835; a third tenth after the last day of De- 
cember, 1837; a fourth tenth after the last day of 
December, 1839; three of the remaining tenths 
afier the last day of December, 1841; and the 
other three remaining tenths after the last day of | 


now toact upon it alone,and without reference to | Let us wait for two or three years, and then 
its bearing upon the whole subject. || settle this little matter in conjunction with the 

Mr. B. said that the question of courtesy being || great questions which must then arise. It is not an 
as it was out of view, he did not understand how || object which could excuse, much lesa justify a 
Senators, who had offered able arguments against || departure from the compromise. 
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TUE SALT DUTY, 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In Senate, January 30, 1839, 


On Mr. Benton’s motion for leave to introduce a 
bill for the repeal of the Salt duty and the Fish- 
ing bounties. 


M:. CALHOUN said he felt perfectly indiffer- 
ent as to the fate of this motion. It was impossi- 
bie for the proposed measure to pass at this time; 
and the only question was, whether it should be 
voted down at this incipient stage, or atsome sub- 
sequent one, after it had assumed the form of a 
bill. The only difference was this: if it was re- 
jected now, the further consumption of the time 
of the Senate would be saved; but, on the con- 
trary, if lenve was granted, two or three days 
more would be spent in discussion, when it would 
be rejected by a large majority. There were at 
all times many who, from courtesy or other mo- 
tives, would vote for leave to introduce, but who 
were at the same time opposed to the measure. 
He had at one time intended to vote for leave him- 
self, but as the Senator from Maine, (Mr. Wit- 
L1ams,] who had taken the lead against the meas- 
ure, had mdicated his intention to vote against the 
motion, be would follow him as his leader on this 
occasion. 

He had asserted that the measure could not suc- 
ceed, on the ground that the objections to acting on 
the subject at this time were overwhelming. If 
there was no other, it was all sufficient that the 
duty on salt, under the compromise act, was going 
off ae fast as the wants of the Treasury and the in- 
terests of commerce would permit. [ft is already 
reduced to about six or seven cents the bushel, and 
would be reduced the next three years to about 
two cents. In the mean time, the Treasury will 
need all its means to meet its engagements, and 
the interests of commerce would be injuriously 
effected to make the reduction more rapid than it 
willbe. Ail changes in the rates of duties ought 


to be made gradually, even when it tended to | 


lighten the burden. 

Mr. C, said that he was far from thinking that 
the time already spent in the discussion of this 
motion was lost. It had made developments im- 
portantto be known by those whom herepresented, 
some of which were highly favorable to their future 
prosperity and quiet, and others of an opposite 
character. 
the very sensible and manly remarks of the Sena- 
tor from’ Maine nearest to him, [Mr. Wriziams.} 
He took the traeground. Heasked no protection 
tor the great interest of navigation, in which his 
constituents are 8o vitally interested, and, he would 
add, the whole Union. All he wanted was fair 
play. ‘Take off your protection on iron, on hemp, 


on salt beef and pork, and other oppressive duties, || 


which bear down our navigation, and you may 
take off your boanties, was his manly language to 
the mover of this resolution; and he clearly showed 
that the great interest which he defended would be 
the gainer by the change. Mr. C. said, I will up- 


hold him in a provision so perfectly reasonable | 
and just, and, for one, will not assent that the | 


bounties shall be repealed, whatever my opinion 
may be in the abstract as to their propriety, till 


the burden is removed. The same principle by | 
which he was impelled to resist oppression, im- | 
pelled him, with equal force, to uphold what isjust | 
and reasonable; and here we have a striking illus- | 


tration of the great impropriety of acting on the tariff 


by separate and detached items, as is proposed on | 


this occasion. It is almost the inevitable conse- 
quence of sucha course, that, while one interest is 
benefited, another is oppressed. On this account, 
he was adverse to touching the subject till the 
whole system of duties was brought regularly un- 
der review, as it must be at the next, or the suc- 
ceeding session, under thé compromise act. In the 
mean ume, he considered the great navigating in- 
terest of the country, which was so essential to 
the prosperity and defense of all others, among 
the mest depressed at present. He was startled 


‘alt Duties, Fishing Bounties, and Allowa 


Of the former, he heard with pleasure | 





man of the Committee of Ways and Means, of | compromise. That blow was not to 
| the other House, just laid on our table, at the 
rapid encroachment of foreign navigation on our | 


own. In 1826 the domestic stood to the foreign 
tonnage as 942,206 to 105,654; and in 1837 (the 
short space of ten or eleven years) they stood as 
1,299,720 to 765,703. At this rate, the foreign 
will soon exceed our own tonnage in our own 
ports. This relative falling off claimed immediate 


and serious investigation, and the application of | 
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some efficient remedy. Without pretending to any | 
particular knowledge of the subject, he did not || 


doubt that one of the most powerful causes in pro- 
ducing this unfavorable result, was the expanded 
—no, that was not strong enough—the 
state of our currency, which, by raising prices 


far beyond what they ought to be, was weighing | 


so heavily on the prostrate energy of the country, 
and especially on all those branches of industry 
which, like navigation, had to compete abroad 
with nations that bad a less expanded and a 
sounder currency. This be believed to be the 
main cause; and next to it he placed the oppres- 
sive protective duties, now fortunately going off 
under the compromise act, which so greatly en- 


supplying vessels, as well as the wages of seamen. 
Against this oppressive load our foreign naviga- 
tion had no competition, 


loated | 


} 


| brought the protective system to the ground 
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destro 
to save the Union; not for disunion but coe 
consolidation; and most effectual did it prove, It 
7 n 
to rise again; that system which has brought euch 
innumerable disasters on the country, and which 
had well nigh terminated our Union in consolida. 
tion, and, with it, the establishment of despotic 


|power. Atits very basis laid the assumption of 


a power, which, if it had been established, would 
have made thisa Government of unlimited power 
and, of course, a consolidated Government. lt 
assumed that duties and taxes might be laid not 


only for revenue, for which purpose only the 


power was granted, but that they might be per- 


| verted to the purpose of encouraging one purauit 
'and discouraging another; that is, that the rey. 


enue power might be converted into a penal and 


rewarding power—the power of rewarding one 


class of industry and punishing another. Who 
does not see that the assumption of such a power, 


| on the part of this Government, would give it un- 


limited control over all the pursuits and business 


_ of life, and the entire industry and prosperity of 
| the country. 
hanced the price of ship-building, the rigging, and | 


It had to meet the 


competition of other nations on the broad ocean, | 


weighed down with the enormous duties on iron, 
hemp, cordage, and almost every other article that 
entered into the construction, the rigging, and sup- 


ply of vessels, without a particle of protection to | 
i 


ghten the burden, just as our great staple inter- | 
est, the cotton, rice, and tobacco, had to meet the | 
competition of all the world in the foreign markets | 


with the like burden, without protection, or the 


probability of protection. And for what was this | 


oppressive load laid on these, the great sources of 
national opulence and prosperity? 
certain branches of industry, which were dignified 
| with the name of home industry, against foreign 
competition—not on the broad ocean, not abroad 
in foreign markets, but at home, and at their own 
doors. We who had to go abroad and contend 
| with all the world, were weighed down with an 
oppressive bond, that other branches should have 
a monopoly athome! And yet there are those, 
if we may judge from what we have heard in this 
discussion, who not only denounce the act by 
which this load is going off, but are ready to re- 
new the protective system with all its injustice and 
|, Oppression. 
But against the voice of such he (Mr. C.) was 
happy to hear that of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania furthest from him, [Mr. Bucuanan.] He 


To protect | 


| 
1] 
| 


i 
i 





|| 


took high and correct ground. He opposed this | 


motion because it violated the compromise. That 
| Senator has done no more than justice to that act. 
| It terminated honorably and fairly, without the 
sacrifice of any interest, one of the most danger- 


| dissolution of the Union, as we learn from the | 
Senator, was anticipated abroad. The danger lay || 


in a different direction. 
only mode by which our Union may be destroyed. 
It is a Federat Union, a Union of sovereign States, 
and can be as effectually and much more easil 
destroyed by consolidation than by dissolufton. He 
who knows the history of our race, and the work- 
ing of the human breast, best understands the 
great and almost insuperable difficulties in the 
|| way of dissolution. There is aE an instance 

on record of any people, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and having the same Government and 
laws, that have ever dissolved their political con- 
| nection through internal causes or struggles. He 
| excluded, of course, colonies throwing off the con- 
| trol of the parent country, or a partition of king- 
_doms by monarchs. The constant struggle is to 
| enlarge and not to divide; and there neither is, 
| nor ever has been, the least danger that our Union 
| would terminate in dissolution. But the danger 
|| on the opposite side is imminent, as was foreseen 
|| from the first by our wisest statesmen and most 
| ardent patriots; and never was that danger more 
| menacing than when the gallant and patriotic 


Dissolution is not the | 


| 
1 


| 
| 


i 
+} 


Acting on this false and dangerous assumption, 
the protective system had been introduced, and 
pushed to the most extravagant extent, under the 
act of 1828. Under its baleful influence, the great 
staple interest of the South, and that of the navi- 
gation of the East were paralyzed, while certain 
others were made to flourish. To effect this, mil- 


lions on millions were taken from the people and 


poured into the public Treasury; where it consti- 
tuted a vast fund for extravagance and unconsti- 
tutional expenditures, corrupting the community, 
and extending the power and patronage of the 
Government beyond the limits consistent with our 
free institutions. This vast patronage, concen- 
trated in the handsof the Executive, had rendered 
that department all-powerful, and was thereby 
rapidly leading the way to the consolidation, not 
of the whole power of the Legislature in this Gov- 
ernment, but the whole power of the Government 
in that department. It was against such a sys- 
tem, producing such consequences, that the blow 
was struck, bravely and magnanimously struck, 
that led to the compromise act, that this motion is 
intended to disturb. It was successful. It was 
directed at the root of the evil. It has stopped 


the excessive flow into the Treasury, and, fol- 


lowed up by the deposit act of 1836, it has 
emptied it of its corrupting mass. He saw clearly 
that reform, with an overflowing Treasury, was 
impossible, especially when that overflow con- 


sisted of bank notes. It was impossible to arrest 


a taste, or limit patronage, until the means which 
sustained them were exhausted. That great ob- 
ject is now effected; and retrenchment, economy, 
and+eform must follow, or woe to those in power; 
and, when they gain the ascendency, then will 


, the blow which was dealt against consolidation, 
ous controversies that ever disturbed the Union, || 


or endangered its existence—not the danger of a | 


and for the Union and our free institutions, have 
effected the great and patriotic purpose intended 
by those who dire¢ted it, and of whom I shall 
ever be proud of having been one. The protect- 
ive system, which has been the cause of all the 
mischief, has fallen prostrate before it in the dust. 
He who undertakes to revive its putrid carcase 
will perish in the attempt. 

He (Mr. C.) was happy to hear the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucnanan] avow bis in- 
tention to carry out the compromise act to its full 
extent, and that he was prepared, on a readjust- 
ment of the duties under its provisions, to restrict 
them to revenue simply, as is provided by the act 
limiting the protection to manufactures to such 


incidental protection as was consistent with rev- 
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j 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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in looking over an able document from the chair- || State he represented gave the blow that led to the |! which he di 


enue, but in no case exceeding twenty per cent. to 
which the highest duties would be reduced in 1842. 
This was going back tothe original principle which 
governed in the first imposition of duties on im- 
ports; and he was happy to hear the avowal 
coming from the quarter it did, and in which he 
trusted the Senator uttered the voice of the power- 
ful State he represented. ‘There were but two 
principles on which their readjustment could take 
place, unless the Government should have the 
madness of fring back to the Brest policy, 

not apprehend. The one was that 
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sggested by the Senator; and the other, that of | in this House, they should claim and exercise the 
bringing the whole duties to one uniform low aver- | right, through the Speaker, to organize the im- 
ad valorem, without ony discrimination for or || portant, committees. If they are in a minority, 
against any duty. It would be too soon to dis- | as by a combination of Conservatives and 
cuss the relative merits of the two at this time, higs, they must submit, and will be relieved by 
and,in fact, he had not made up his mind. A | the country from that responsibility to which they 
review must soon take place; it cannot be post- | are now held, under the belief that they have con- 
ed beyond one or two years, when it will be | trol in this body. 

roper time to examine their respective merits. | Not content with denouncing, generally, the 

the prop : . Ang, & Yo. 
In the mean time he was prepared to say that he | Speaker for the manner in which he has organized 
would be ready to go into it with a liberal spirit | the committees, the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
and a disposition to do equal and exact justice to | Wise] has selected an instance to prove that these 
all, and to adopt that which, after a fullexamina- | denunciations are merited. If the other cases 
tion, shall appear to be the best calculated to pro- || which he has not adduced are like that particularly 
mote the interest and harmony of the whole. || referred to, the gentleman has done, in my opinion, 
oo |, cruel, grose, monstrous injustice. ‘I'he select com- 
SWARTWOUT’S DEFALCATION. | mittee on the subject of the public lands was to 


| consist, according to the order of this House, of 


REMARKS OF HON. F.THOMAS, | 2 member from each of the States. In executing 


|| this order, the Speaker had not unlimited discre- 
OF MARYLAND, || tion. He was required to select one member of 
In THE House or Representatives, || the committee from each State. Ile was bound 
January 9, 1839 |, to suppose, too, that the House designed that the 
: Lae , . | will of the several States should be respected in 
Oo the Resolution providing for the appointment | the selection of the member of the committee to 
of a Committee to inquire into the Defalcations | which the States were to be respectively entitled. 
of Samuel Swartwout. | Take, then, these most obvious considerations into 
The question being on Mr. Wise’s amendment | view, and it will be seen that gentlemen who come 
that the committee be chosen by ballot— plain that their peculiar opinions as to the manner 
Mr. THOMAS rose amidst loud cries forthe | in which the land fund is to be disposed of are 
question. | not probably to be sanctioned by this select com- 
He said: I am not, Mr. Speaker, to be checked | mittee, arethemselves in fault. If tuey had ordered 
by rude calls from any quarter. I haveunfeigned | a committee to be appointed generally, without 
anes ene a sengeeey of = reed epeeeg: mane anes: the ery a 9 
and believing that there is a desire to take the | have had reference to the supposed will of a 
question before we adjourn, I shall compress my || majority of the Elouse. But the movers in this 
remarks within a very short space of time. But || matter thought proper to do otherwise. They | 
[have a right to be heard. When it is recol- | have directed that the States, without regard to 
lected the opponents of the Administration have population, should be put upon an equal footing 
consumed nearly all of the time which has been de- | in the een a because —_ 
yoted to this debate, it is but reasonable that they || own rule, when fairly worked out, does not show 
should hear patiently and polaclpaanetitetviseda: || that a majority of the States and a majority of 
In accordance with my promise to be brief, I || this House concur as to the mode in which the 
shall omit everything I was about to say as to || land fund shail be disposed of. In support of the 
the conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury and | Ce upon which their reasoning is founded, 


officers Of his Department involved in this dis- || | beg leave to advert to a few facts. The com- 
cussion, Whether they could, or could not, by || plaint against the Speaker is founded in the sup- 
the exercise of due diligence, have prevented the || posed fact that a majorityof this land committee 
loss of much of the public money that has been || 1s hostile to the distribution among the several 
embezzled, I will not now inquire. When all the | States of the money derived from the sales of the 
facts, if there are any more material facts to be || western lands. Could the Speaker, consistently 
collected, are brought to light by the committee to || with the order of the House, have produced a 
be appointed, it will be time enough to examine || different result? There are ten States represented 
how far these officers are culpable. here having lands within their limits, and known 

The first question now before us is that brought || to be hostile to the distribution. From each of 
forward by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. || these States, then, ten members of the committee 
Gartann.] He proposes, in this instance, to de- |, were necessarily to be taken hostile to that plan. 
part from the usual mode of appointing commit- || From New Hampshire the representation harmo- 
tees, and to elect the committee now to be chosen || nizes in hostility to distribution, so that no sound 
by ballot. After hearing the arguments which || objection can be urged to the selection of the gen- 
have been urged in support of this proposition, it || Ueman who has been chosen to represent that State. 
is one that should not receive my vote, no matter || The member of the committee selected for Georgia 
what was the nature of the duties to be performed. || has submitted a plan of his own for disposing of 
Gentlemen complain that our presiding officer has || the proceeds of the land sales; he is one of the 


upon some of the most important commit- || majority of the delegation from that State, and 1. 


tees ordered by the House a majority of the friends || know no reason why the Speaker should suppose 
of the Administration, and urge this circumstance || that he would not act in accordance with the wishes 
as good cause for depriving the Speaker of the || of those whom he in part represents. From 
eer to make the selection in this instance, || Maine, the member of the committee coincides in 
his argument ought not, surely, to have an in- || opinion on this subject with the majority of his 
fluence upon those by whom. the Speaker was || colleagues, and, I presume, will speak the senti« 
chosen. We voted for him because he was known || mentsof the party known to be in the ascendency 
to be friendly to the Administration. We ex- || in that State The member of the committee from 
pected that he would, in compliance with the uni- || Pennsylvania is one of the majority of the delega- 
form practice of those who had preceded him, || tion from that State here, and is of the political 
place upon the most important committees a ma- || party in the ascendency at home, and could, there- 
jority of the friends of the Administration. The || fore, without impropriety, be selected to represent 
dominant party in the House is responsible to the || the State. In addition to this, he was not here at 
country for the public measures to be brought || the commencement of the session, to be placed on 
forward by the standing committees, and ought to || one of the standing committees, and this furnished 
have the power necessary to frame and fashion || good reason for the preference given him over his 
those measures before they are reported, This'|| colleagues, Here, then, are fourteen members 
has been always conceded. Itshould be claimed. || of this committee, being a majority, for whose 
now, unless, indeed, the friends of the Adminis- || selection an unprejudiced mind can find good 
tration are willing to admit that they are not to be || and sufficient reasons, without imputing to the 
confided in, and that the superior patriotism of | Speaker a desire to thwart a favorite measure of 
ir opponents must be put in requisition. For.|| any one. It is not necessary, therefore, to review 
one, for myself, and for my. political associates || further this proceeding, to vindicate the Speaker 
ere, | spurn indigaantly all insinuations and im- | from a most unjust attack. If it were necessary 
pulations tending to such a conclusion. If the | a do. so, material could be found in the choice 
friends of the Administration have the majority |' made of members of this committee from Virginia 
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and Vermont. From the latter State a friend of 
the Administration has been overlooked, aud the 
preference properly given to one of ite opponents. 
And from Virginia a gentieman has been selected 
who is in the minority of the delegation from that 
State here, and who must be in the mivority at 
home, unless the people of the State have changed 
their opinions, and are now in favor of distributing 
the money of the United States for purposea of 
education and internal improvements in the Scates. 
Although the last gentleman named may not ac- 
cord in opinion with the sentiment of hie State, 
yet, as there is reason to doubt upon that question, 
there can be no objection to his selection, as he; 
like the gentleman from Georgia, has a favorite 
plan, to be submitted to the committee of which 
they are members. These considerations were 
urged by me privately to the gentleman last re+ 
ferred to (Mr. Ropenrtson) in conversation, soon 
after this committee had been selecied, when I 
had enjoyed no opportunity to learn the motives 
by which the presiding officer had been influenced. 
They were then, they are now, esteemed by me 
good reasons to remove unfounded suspicious, and 
to guard against ungenerousimputations. Besides, 
where do gentiemen get the extraordinary notion 
that this committee was to be composed of gen- 
tlemen, a majority of whom were to favor any 
particular measure? There is certainly nothing to 
be found in the proceedings of this House to justi 
| fy such an opinion. To this committee the House 
| has referred a communication from the Land Of- 
tice, and varying projects offered to the House by 
different members. This being the tase, there can 
be no pretext for the supposition that one plan for 
disposing of the proceeds of the lands was to have 
given to it a preference over another in the organi- 
zation of the committee. It was the duty of the 
Speaker to place upon the committee members re- 
flecting every variety of opinion which have been 
indicated in this House, as fur as this could be 
done consistently with his obligation to choose 
one member from each State. And this he hae 
done in a manner that ought, with all liberal men, 
to shield him from censure. 
Finding nothing in these proceedings to destroy 
confidence in the Presiding Officer of the House, 
I must be permitted to express my regret that two 
gentlemen from Virginia, (Mr. Garvanp and Mr. 
Mason,| who were elected as friends of the Ad- 
ministration,and who represent districts supposed 
to be of the same creed, should separate from their 
former political associates upon this ocearion. It 
cannot be contended that the committee to be ap- 
pointed will have much to do in connection with 
any default that has occurred, except those of the 
coliectors and attorney of New York. The reso 
lution before us is very general in its terms, and 
has reference to all detalcations of public officers 
from the origin of our Government to the present 
/moment. But then we all know that the extracts 

from the public records have furnished all the in- 
| formation expected to enable us to judge of the 
| conduct of those public officers who are involved 

in those transactions. So far as the officers of 
| the Government are concerned, we have no reason 
| to expect that further information will be collected 
|in the New York defaults. We have before us 
|| extracts from the public documents in these cases 
| also, sufficient to decide upon the culpatulity and 
| capability of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
| his subordinates. What, then, ie this committee 
| to be especially appointed for? Not, sir, to afford 
an opportunity fora combination of Whigs and 
| Conservatives to make a report against an inde- 
pendent Treasury. Not, sir, to get up by such 
| means a book or treatise on our financial condi 
| tion, to be distributed with a view to prejudice the 
| public mind against the leading measures of the 
| Administration, We have a right to suppose that 
|| this committee is to be organized for some prac+ 
| tical purpose, We know that the collector at 
| New York bas embezzled a very large amount of 
| public. money. We desire to know where this 
|| money is, to see whether any portion, and what 

portion, of it ean be recovered. These being the 
| objects for which this committee is to be appointed, 
| let us look to the facts of the case to determine 
‘upon the propriety of depriving the Administra- 
| tion of the advantage of having the investigation 


| committed to a majority of its friends. The Ad. 
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ministration is held responsible for the loss of this | will place that matter in its true position before 
‘ money; it ought, on that account, to have the 


means furnished to ascertain who has it, and how | 


much of ut can be recovered. The documents be- 
fore us show that a very large proportion of the 
money embezzled by Swartwout, with whom Price 
is probably connected, was derived from collec- 
tions said to be made trom the merchants of New 
York tn the first and second quarters of the year 
1837. The quesuon naturally arises, was all this 
money actually paid? Were there any compro- 
mises between thecollector and the merchants, by 
which their bonds were discharged, by any means 
except by theactual payment ot the whole amount 
of the money due? | know nothing of the mer- 
chants concerned. I know not whether there is 
one single man amongst them capable of collu- 
sion with ihe collector to deprive the Government 
of ite just due. My respects for human nature 
forbide me to believe that there has not been a 
bona fide payment on the part of these merchants 
of every dolier due upon their bonds, as stated by 
Swartwoul. 

But, in ordering this examination, the House 
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| moderation and decency of language, when qj 
the public. The present Chief Magistrate did not | coursing upon the conduct of those who h 
appoint Mr. Swartwout. He never had confi- laws to execute. They should teach mc 
dence in him. But gentlemen may say, why did that—they should lead us to suspect that 
he not remove him? Is there any one who will fault in the laws, since a public defauiter could so 
deny but that Mr. Van Buren would have been _ effectually elude detection, notwithstanding hig 
most ruthlessly denounced, if, upon coming into | conduct was strictly inquired into; and we should 
the Presidency, he had forthwith removed thecol- | set about correcting this evil at its source, by new 
lector of New York, who had been appointed in | guards to secure the public treasure. 

1834, at the instance of the most respectable mer-, —_—_ Besides this, there are other things to be learned 
chants of New York, and who enjoyed, in the from the facts to which I have referred. Tie 
spring of 1837, the entire confidence of the whole most unmeasured abuse has been heaped upon 
mercantile community where his duties wereto be the present and Jast Administrations, and Upon 
performed? If he had been removed under such | the whole party by which they were supported 
circumstances, the President would have been. We have listened day after day (said Mr, T) 
lampooned and vilified from all quarters, by the to the charge that the whole are corrupt. Sir, { 
Opposition, for having, as it would have been said, , must say that such a charge is a slauder, jo 
turned out a faithful and popular public officer, || matter from what quarter it may come. And | 
simply because he had not voted for the present know too, that my words will be responded to 
Chief Magistrate al the election of 1836. Butit | by the great mass of the people, of all political 
will be said the Administration is to be censured complexions. However men may differ as to 
for failing to discover these defalcations at an | the manner in which our Government shall be 


8- 
ave the 
ore than 
there ig 


| earlier day. To thischarge I have not an oppor- administered, they will not believe, they do not 


must proceed upon the supposition that all of the | 


money for which Swartwout is in default bas not 
been used by him alone. And in looking to as- 


certain whether others are concerned, it 18 most, 


natural that we should turn our attention to those 
with whom we know the defaulter was intimate 
and had moneyed transactions to a large extent. 
Taking this view, then, of this matter, adverting 
to the point to which the investigations of the com- 
mittee are naturally to be directed, | appeal to 
gentlemen on this floor who profess to be triendly 


“to the Administrauon—lI appeal especially to the 


gentlemen from Virginia,to whom | have already 
taken the liberty to address myself, and ask why 


should the ueual mode of appointung committees | 


be departed trom? Why should the examinauon 
not be conducted by the friends of the Adminis- 
tration, to be held responsible for the loss of pub- 
lic property? 1 repeat, the conduct of the officers 


of the L'reasury 18 not to be inquired into in con- | 
necuon with the New York defalcation. We 


have copies of the records from the Department | 
exhibiting their connection with this transaction. | 
Those extracts exhibit the whole case, except in | 
that particular feature of it which direcis the mind | 
to those private ciuzens who may have had deal- 
ings with Swartwout. It cannot be pretended | 
that the friends of the Administration in private | 
life are most probably involved in this stupend- 

ous fraud, and, therefore, a majority of that party | 
ought not to be chosen to prosecute this proposed | 
seruuny. ‘The probabiliues are all on the other | 
side. Swartwout did not vote for the present | 
Chief Magistrate. He has long cherished towards 

him feelings of decided bostiluy. Heenjoyed, we. 
all know, about the time most of this money was 
embezzied, the confidence of the Whig and Con- 
servative merchants generally of New York, His 
intimaie associauons must have been chiefly with 
those political classes. Among them, then, | | 
repeat, we should look for information to enable | 
us to discover to whom and how this money has 
been disposed of. Without mtending to inumate 
thatany discoveries will be made—in fact, I believe 
litle will be learned that we do not now know—I | 
insist that the scrutinies of this committee must | 
have a direction that justifies an adherence to the. 


° . . s. | 
customary mode in its selection. Bat, if this) 


mode is now to be departed from, let us net have | 
a choice made in the dark. If one known to the | 
public, responsivle for his acts, is not to name. 
this commuiitee, then, sir, let us proceed in a way | 
to know where, upon whom, the responsibility 18 
to rest. Betore | sit down, | shail propose to 
strike out the words * by ballot,’’ in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia, and insert 
in lieu of ‘hem the words “ viva voce.”’ If this | 
proposition should prevail, the public will be 
guarded against many evils which will be inevit- 
able ir the practice of electing committees by ballot | 
shall ever prevail in this House. 
Before | wke my seat, | desire to comment | 
briefly upon one or two topics introduced into | 
this discussion. An attempt has been made to | 
throw upon the present and the last Administra- 
tions responsibility fur the defaleation of which I | 


| toms to the Committee on Finance. 


| Treasury, and to all the returns made by Swart- | 


/ wout to the Treasury Department, to which the || Finance. In this he afterwards discovered there 
| officers of the Treasury had access, to enablethem | 


tunity now fully to respond. Whether there has believe, that base motives influence any respect- 
been too much confidence placed in the late col- able portion of that immense mass composing the 
lector at New York by some of the officersof the Administration and its supporters. But upon 
Treasury Department, | will not now undertake | what evidence is this charge of general, universal 
to discuss. If gentlemen will examine the whole corruption founded? A public officer here and 
subject without prejudice, they will find that the there, it is discovered, has embezzled public 
legislative branch of the Government has much | money. To a liberal mind, to a man having 
to answer for in the premises. Under the old de- some little confidence in the integrity of human 
posit system, collectors and other public agents nature, such occurrences would lead to the charge 
had too easy an access to the public money. To of negligence, inattention on the part of those 
this conclusion the public mind is rapidly tending, | whose duty it was to guard against defaults. But 
and it is to be hoped that Congress will, before a different course is adopted, and bad motives 
we adjourn, take care tothrow new guards around are, in all cases, imputed. How are gentlemen 
the public treasure. That the laws are now such | to ve circumstanced, if this rule were applied to 
as to have afforded opportunities to the New York | them in the case of Swartwout? Under the last 
collector toescape detection, no matter how search- Administration he was appointed to office. He 
ing had been the examinations made into histrans- was not removed forthwith by the present Ad- 
actions, can be shown without difficulty. But I ministration. And gentlemen, upon this state of 
shall not now go into that branch of the discus- | the facts, say both these Administrations are cor- 
sion. I shall content myself for the present by rupt. Well, sir, what then would be the condi- 
showing that Swartwout eluded the vigilance of | tion of the Conservative and Whig parties? A 
distinguished men whose duty it was to examine |, Whig Senate committee examined into the con- 
into the matter, to whose capacity for high office, duct of Swartwout, as collector, and approved it 
integrity, and patriotism, the whole Opposition in 1834. Whig merchants of New York, well 
in this House will cheerfully beartestimony. And | acquainted with him, recommended him for ap- 
when | have shown this, | shall claim that thede- |, pointment at the same period, and a Whig Senate 
nunciations uttered here, in the coarsest style, confirmed it. In January, 1837, after this man 
against the Administration, are revolting, fromthe | had steeped himself in peculations, but before 
grossness of their injustice. ; | that was known to the public, he was a vice pres- 

In March, 1834, Mr. Swartwout was nomin- | ident of a Conservative meeting in New York, 
ated for reappointment. Atthattime rumors were the proceedings of which | now hold in my hand. 
afloat prejudicial to his character asa public officer. Vast numbers of copies of these proceedings were 
He had, nevertheless, the recommendationsof most published at the time, and forwarded to their 
of the respectable Whig merchants of the city of constituents by Whig and Conservative members 
New York. The suspicions which had been ex- | of the House. In March, 1837, the same man 


_ cited found their way into the Senate Chamber be-__ presided at a meeting to nominate a candidate for 


fore his nomination had been actedon. Aninves- | mayor of New York, to be supported by the Con- 
tigation into their truth was had in thatbody. We | servatives, who were not ready openly to join the 
have no means to decide with entire certainty who Opposition. In July, of the same year, he signed 
conducted thatexamination. Weknow, however, the celebrated letter to Mr. Tallmadge, approving 
that it is the practice of the Senate, when in secret | his political course, and, in the same month, was 
sessions, to refer nominations of collectors of cus. | chairman of a meeting of the friends of the credit 
We know | system and opponents of an Independent Treas- 
that at that session of Congress, Mr. Webster, | ury, held at the National Hall, in the city of New 
Mr. Tyler, Mr. Mangum, Mr. Ewing, and Mr. || York. In all these various capacities, for all these 
Wilkins, four opponents and only one friend of | acts, Swartwout was epplauded, countenanced, 
the Administration, composed the Finance Com- || and encouraged, by the whole Opposition. He was 
mittee. To these gentlemen, then, we have au-| their political associate. Nevertheless, he wae 
thority for saying the Senate referred the nomina- | then a defaulter. He had large amounts of the 
tion of Mr. Swartwout. It became their duty to public money fraudulently in his possession, and 
inquire iato the truth or falsehood of the suspicions | used, doubtless, large sums of it to print and cir- 
afloat, that the nominee had accounted for all the | culate the documents to which I have referred, 
public money received by him. ‘That committee | to teach, in the language of them, sound public 
had access to all the laws and regulations of the | and private morals to the American people. 





/was a mistake. Nominations of that character 
to detect defalcation. Notwithstanding, no defal- goto the Committee on Commerce, and not to the 
cation was discovered, although it now appears | Committee on Finance. Messrs. Silsbee, King, 
that Swartwout’s peculations commenced in 1830, | of Alabama, Wright, Waggaman, and Spragve, 
and were, in 1834, when his nomination was | composed the Committee on Commerce of the Sen- 
confirmed by a Whig Senate, then very large in ate, when the nomination of Swartwout for re- 
amount.* These things ought to teach gentlemen | appointment was made. These gentlemen, three 
of whom were Whigs, were imposed upon by 

*itwill be seen that Mr. Tuomas made the above | Swartwout. They were led to tealieve that his ac- 
remarks under an impression that nominations of | counts were correct, and his nomination was ae 
the collectors of customs were uniformly, insecret proved by them, and finally ratified unanimously 





have been speaking. A few well-known facts || session in the Senate, referred to the Committee on || y the Senate. 
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These facts are not passed thus rapidly in re- 
view to wound the feelings of those who have 
peen thus identified with a public defaulter, It is 
jot in my nature to intimate that a whole party | 
ie corrupt because hereand there one of its promi- | 
nent members has proved himself to be unworthy 
of public or private confidence. These facts are 
“deuced solely to make gentlemen feel the mon- 
strous outrage upon every principle of justice and | 
ropriety which is so often committed here by 
tlemen who continually charge with corruption 

a, whole party without better cause than that now | 
farnished by the case of Swartwout to denounce, | 
in like coarse language, both the Conservative and 
Whig branches of the Opposition. 
In conclusion, I have to say that [I shall vote | 
for the viva voce mode of voting in preference to 
that by ballot, and that I shall, in justice to the | 





investigation to be ordered, vote to have the com- | 
mittee in this case appointed in the customary | 
mode, by the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. T. then moved to amend the amendment | 
to the resolution by striking out the words ** by | 
ballot,” and inserting the words ‘* viva voce.” 





On a later day, in the same debate, in reply to 
Messrs. Meneree, Lecare, and Horrman, 

Mr. THOMAS said, he rose under pleasurable | 
emotions. He had listened with gratification to | 


the concluding remarks of the gentleman from |! 


New York, [Mr. Horrman.] Amidst that torrent | 
of obloquy and reproach flowing in from all quar- | 
ters upon Swartwout, the gentleman from New | 
York does not shrink from the discharge of a | 
duty due to a former personal and political friend- | 
ship. He tells the House and the country that 


the great defaulter has some redeeming qualities. |. 


This, doubtless, is true; for there is a ‘' green 
spot” in the arid waste of the darkest human 
characters. No man thinks otherwise who is 
guided in his judgment of others by that golden | 
rule, given with simplicity and clearness by the | 
poet of Scotland. Burns says: 


*¢ Gently scan your brither man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kenin wrang, 
To step aside is human.” 


But again, I say, why are the crimes of those | 


who oppose th® Administration to be palliated and | 
mitigated in our discussions here, while the slight- 
est errors of all who are its friends are seized hold 


Defalcation 


|| these officers official bonds are to be taken. 


tesy required of the gentleman to permit me to state 
| my true meaning and intention, and he should 
| then, if he could, have replied to what I did say. - 
| Mr. MENEFEE. The gentleman from Mary- 
| mate three times over, declared the prima facie 

responsibility of this Administration. He de- 
| clares that he did not mean to say so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Fortunately, | have armed 
myself wMh authority upon this point that cannot 
be disputed. I took the precaution, on the even- 
ing of the day when I spoke before, to address a 
letter to the reporter for the National Intelligen- 
cer, (Mr. Stansbury,) asking him to send me his 
| notes of my remarks. Those notes | now hold 
vin my hand. They were taken at the time, with- 


|| out a view to an issue like this between the gen- 


| tleman and myself. And in every instance in 


|| those notes, where I am made to speak of the re- 
Administration, and to the Speaker, and for the | 
urpose of insuring a proper prosecution of the | 


sponsibility of the Administration, I used the 
words as | have stated, ‘* held responsible.” In 
‘no instance does the reporter represent that I used 
| the words imputed to me by the gentleman from 
| Kentucky. This must surely settle the question, 

as to the accuracy of the recollection of the gen- 
tleman. And as the foundation upon which his 
speech mainly rested is thus destroyed, the super- 
structure must fall also. 

Mr. MENEFEE, Will not the gentleman 
now say that the Administration is prima facie 
responsible for defaults of public officers? 

Mr. THOMAS. Doubtless the Chief Magis- 
trate is considered by the public, prima facie justly 
responsible for the loss of money intrusted to the 
custody of an officer appointed by him. But from 
this responsibility he is relieved as soon as it is 
shown that he used all reasonable precautions to 
guard against a default. In the case of Swart- 
wout, I have contended that General Jackson is 
exculpated by the facts already known, and 
which have been so often referred to in this de- 
| bate. We are not to suppose that he, or any 
| other President, can guard effectually against all 
errors. The President has thousands and tens of 

thousands of public officers to appoint. From 
It is 
| the duty of the President to take care to place 
| men in office having a good character, and to 
| exact from them bondsmen known to be respon- 
sible. 


it is conceded, were good; and | have shown that 
he was considered honest and capable by the mer- 





of to furnish occasion for ruthless, reckless, and 
scandalous denunciation ? 
But, sir, under a momentary impulse, I am out | 
of the course I have marked for myself. 
Before I make a brief reply to the three gentle- 
men who have noticed my remarks made on this 


ir Mi itis dueto the gentleman from Kentucky, | 


Mr. Meveree,]} and to myself, that I should as- | 
certain whether 1 was correct in supposing that he 
did not intend, by his remarks on Wednesday 
last, to offer to me an indignity. 

Mr. MENEFEE. I hope the gentleman does | 


not wish to force me into an expression of my || imputed to me which was never used, and gentle- | 
men have been demolishing the creations of their | 


opinion of him, or of any other person. 
Mr. THOMAS. I ask the gentleman whether 


he intended, by his remarks or manner, to offer me | 
an insult? T'o this question [ am entitled to have | 


an answer. 


Mr. MENEFEE. Oh, certainly, certainly I | 


will. | only intended to relieve myself from super- 
human fithisaces. As to offering the gentleman 
an affront, 1 have too much respect for myself in 
this place to offer an affront to cay gentleman. 
Mr. THOMAS. [ am satisfied with the expla- 
nation. 1 have but little to say, then, of the 
speech of the gentleman intended as an argument 
to influence the House. Instead of replying to 
what | did say, he avoided every little point there 
was in my remarks. Persisting as he did in im- 


puting to me what I did not say, | have a right | 


to suppose that he considered my positions impreg- 
table. Seting that the gentleman isa naerecond 
me, | took the trouble to correcthim. He insist- 
ed, notwithstanding, that I had admitted unquali- 
fiedly the responsibility of the Administration for 
the loss of the public money purloined by Swart- 
wout. Now if, in the course of the debate, I had 

capable of that construction, cour- 


chants and others, of all parties in the midst of 
| whom he lived. Having shown this, I contend 
| that the responsibility to which the late President 
was to be held in the first instance is thrown off; 
and I have contended further, that the present 
Chief Magistrate cannot with propriety be called 
| to account for omitting to remove Swartwout when 
he had no knowledge of his default; nor have we 
evidence to justify a harsh condemnation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury who confided in the 


| 


|| integrity of aman who has deceived all who trusted 


him. ‘This was the course of my former remarks. 
Instead of answering them, language has been 


own imaginations. 

To the notes upon which [ have relied to cor- 
rect one error, | have looked to see where the 
three gentlemen who have undertaken to reply to 
me [Messrs. Meneree, Lecarr, and Horrman] 
\| derived authority for imputing to mea claim to be 
exempted: from those infirmities which sway ‘he 
judgments of us all. 








says that 


In Swartwout’s case, the securities on his bonds, | 


of Samuel Swartwout—Mr. Menefee, Mr. Thomas 


In these notes I can find not | 
one word justifying this criticism. The reporter | 
declared [ spurned the idea that I, or | 


my party, had not full as much honesty as our | 


opponents. 
gentlemen cannot surely have founded this declama- 


Upon this solitary declaration these | 


tion about my pretensions to disinterested patriot-_ 
ism. To these fancy sketches of the gentiemen I | 


do not feel called upon to reply. 

| “Having shown, as I think, that nothing which 

| I did say has been impunged by the gentleman 

| from Kentucky, and that the personal allusions of 
the gentlemen named are without warrant, I will, 
in a few sentences, endeavor to dispose of the 


remarks of the two other gentlemen who have 


noticed my remarks. 


|, in thie committee. 
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tion, unintentional, without doubt. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr, Legare) repre- 
sents that I have declared that the Adminimtration 
—meaning, I presume, the Executwwe—ought to 
have the appointment of the members of our com- 
mittees. I made no such preposterous declaration. 
In confirmation of my recollection, | refer again 
to the notes of the reporters for the National Lutel- 
ligencer. I contended, and now contend, that 
the friends of the Administration on this floor, if 
they have the power, ought to have the control in 
our principal committees. Gentlemen of tie Oppo- 
sition seek to make us responsible for everyi hing 
done in this House. Every extravegint appro- 
priation is charged to the Republican party; and 
yet the men who make the charge seek to deny to 
the same party the power to appointthe commitiees 
who are to mature and recommend the passage of 
the bills in pursuance of which the public money 
is to be expended. Against this injustice | have 
protested, and will protest; and in so doing, feel 
that [ am justified by the proceedings of all parties 
who have had majorities in this body, and by the 
public opinion of the country. 

The gentleman from South Carolina would have 
been correct, if he had imputed to me the declara- 
tion that the Administration, meaning the Execu- 
tive, ought to have a majority in the commitiee of 
investigation about to beappointed. I believe that 
the public interests, as weil as a sense of justice 
to the Executive, demands this at our hande. 
Need | recapitulate the reasons already assigned 
for this opinion? Lcontend that this investigation 
is one of a peculiar character. We cannot prac- 
tically institute an inquiry at this short session 
into the operations and condition of all the various 
Departments of this Government. Whatever may 


, be the language ef any resoluuion we may adopt, 


I maintain that no one committee to be appointed 
can undertake to examine fully, in all their bear - 
ings, any other one of the defaults of public offi- 
cers already known, if they first scrutinize, in all 
its ramifications, that stupendous fraud which has 
been committed at New York. It, on account of 
its magnitude, and other circumstances, has an 
importance that gives it a claim above all others 
to attention. Of that fraud, | have insisted that 
we have a right to suppose everything natural to 
the issue has been communicated that can be gath- 
ered from the public records here or at New York. 
In all the Departments there are men instigated 
by their political feelings to expose the malcon- 
duet of their official aseociates; and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they have, directly or indireetiy, 
communicated all the facts to be found on the 
public records implicating any one of the public 
officers. The committee is not, then, as gentle- 
men suppose it to be, appointed to ferret out the 
misconduct of the public officers in the New York 
case. We have in that case the law and the facts 
before us to form an opinion; but we need further 
information as to the unofficial colleagues and as- 
sociates, if there be any, of Swartwout; and I 
must believe, until the contrary appears, that they, 
if they exist at all, will be found, not in the ranks 
of the friends of the Administration, but in the 
political ranks where he has stood since 1836; and 
if so, the Opposition members of this House have 
no just cause to conclude that they, constituting 
a majority of this committee, would be More dili- 
gent or persevering than others in conducting the 
examinations required. On the contrary, they 


_ would be less apt than the occasion demands to 


doubt the infallibility of their own political friends; 
and it cannot be denied bat that those whoare po- 
liticaliy identified with the Executive would most 
diligently strive to trace outand recover the money 
which Swartwout has embezzled, since they see 
that an effort has been made, and is to be made, 
to fix upon the Executive all the responsibility to 
be incurred, if no part of the money lost is re- 
stored to the public Treasury. 

But, sir, whatever may be the views of gen- 
tlemen upon the point | have just examined, we 


‘ ought all to concur in preferring that the election 


of the committee shall not be made by ballot. By 


| proceeding in that mode, we may be involved in 


much difficulty. 1 presume that it is the purpose 
of the House to have all parties fairly represented 
So much has been said about 


I have here again to complain of misrepresenta- | the partiality of the Speaker, that 1 will not sup- 
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pose that the House are about to organize a com- 
mittee less fairiy than he has done. The Speaker 
has, in all cases, had all parties well represented 
on the important committees, How can we, if we 
proceed by ballot, foresee the result? We may 
have a committee composed entirely of members 
of one or the other party. One member of the 
House will not know who are bailoted for by 
others; and it may happen that a majority of the 
klouse, desirmg to bave a fair committee, may 
have that wish frustrated by a few members act- 
ing in phalanx, while the great majority of us are 
acting without concert or previous consultation, 
If, on the contrary, we proceed to elect viva voce, 
each member will have an opportunity to see how 
others vote, aud the Elouse may select a commit- 
tee entitled to the confidence of the country. 

The gentleman from New York has thought 
proper to deliver a eulogy upon the merchants of 
tbe city of which he is a Representative. There 
did not sprees to me to be any necessity for so 
doing. No one has undertoken to question the 
iwtegiity of the great body of the merchants any- 
where. There is no class of citizens who can 
have strict justice done to all who compose ut, by 
eulogies or condemnations pronounced upon the 
whole mass. There are honest men and rogues 
to be found among farmers, manufacturers, or 
mechavics; and the gentleman must not consider 
me illiveral in supposing that there may be one, 
two, or even a half dozen black sheep in the flock of 
merchants whom he has praised in such handsome 


language. Notwithstanding all that has been said | 


of them as a body, and | respond-to most that has 
been said, 1t may appear that one or more of these 
merchants, whose bonds were delivered up by 
Swartwout, gave in exchange for (hem not money, 
but houses and lots, or fancy stocks, estimated at 
four mes their intrinsic value, 

1 was about to dwell a moment upon the ques- 
tion, how far is the Secretary of the Treasury 
chargeable with negligence in failing to discover 
the defaleation of Swartwout at an early day. But 
1 will not do so now, I will merely remark, that 
no candid man will deny but that the defective 
character of our laws afforded facilities to commit 
the pluuder of which the late New York collector 
is guilty. He was authorized, under the law, to 
retain large amounts of public money in his hands, 
to pay the salaries of officers in the employment of 
the United States at New York, and to satisfy 
claims of merchants of various characters and of 
large amount, arising under our revenue laws. 
Besides, under the old deposit law, which is now 
extinct, the collector had placed to his own credit, 
in the deposit banks, all the money received from 
merchants in payment of duty bonds. This im- 
mense fund he could dispose of as he pleased, 
without having the previous consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

That thts discretionary power ought not to have 
been given to any one man, we ail now see and 
confess. But the law which conferred it did not 
emanate from the Executive Department. It was 
passed by Congress, and received the sanction of 
ail parties here. And now, when the discretionary 
power which it gave to our collectors of the cus- 
toms has been grossly abused by one of them, an 
attempt is made to heap upon the head of one man, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, all that responsi- 
bility which should be shared, in some degree, by 
every public man who has aided to frame the sys- 
tem of laws regulating the Treasury Department. 
There is a sense of stern justice in the public 
raind, that will revolt at sucha procedure, Again, 
I say, let us perfect the laws, and then, and not 
tul then, arraign the chief executive officers for a 
failure to guard against ali misconduct upon the 
part of those in employment under them. 

DRY-DOCK AT PHILADELPHIA, 
R' MARKS OF HON. G. M. KEIM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In rune Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 11, 1839, 
On the bill for erectinga Dry-Dock at New York. 
The above-named bill, which Mr. Paynter had 


moved to amend so as to provide for a similar |: 


| improvement at Philadelphia, being under consid- 1 ‘ing, her form should be kept to its original sh» 


[January 4 ; 





Dry Docks—Mr. Keim, »  Hovor Reps, 


} 


eration in the House as in the Committee of the | ‘ and lest she might be strained, or receive ane 
Whole, : || ‘to her bottom, in sailing for another port, it is 
Mr. KEIM said he should trouble the commit- / ‘desirable she should be coppered at the yard 
tee but a short time, but could not allow this op- | ‘where she was built. Again, is is suggesied 
portunity to pass by without briefly expressing | ‘that no ship of any magnitude should be cop. 
his views on a proposition which had met with || ‘ pered on her ways, being liable to have her co 
such decided, and, to him, unexpected, opposi- | * per injured from launching. However carefy| 
tion. He could perceive a dispositiongto refuse || ‘ carpenters and calkers may be, leaksare frequent. 
the amendment of his colleague, (Mr. Paywrer,] | ‘ly left, which will discover themselves as soon 


and deny that to Philadelphia which was pro- | ‘as the ship is launched, and can then be substan. 
posed for New York. But if this was the inten- || 


| docks was one of Mr. Jefferson’s earliest and most | 


| 1802, he earnestly recommended the commence- 


‘and philosopher. 


tion, he trusted the bill itself would be rejected; | 
for there had not been advanced a single reason | 
in favor of one situation that did not with equal | 
force apply to the other. 

He would ask in what respect Philadelphia was | 


less worthy than her sister city of the bounty and || 
protection of the General Government? Is there || 


less skill amongst her mechanics? It is too well | 
known that she stands unrivaled for all that 
science cin suggest, or ingenuity can achieve, in | 
the art of ship-building. Will it be contended | 
that materials are there procured at greater cost? | 
Or on what possible ground can the committee | 
have reported this bill, without being obnoxious | 
to the charge of partiality? It is not for Phila- | 
delphia alone that this improvement is urged, but 
for the benefit of the whole Union. It is, asa 
national measure, essential to the welfare ofthe 
whole country, and connected closely with the 
protection of an extensive line of coast, otherwise | 
entirely at the mercy of an invading enemy. In | 
the midst of a war it is no time to incur the risk 
of sending ships to other distant ports for the pur- 
pose of completing them, Whata reproach upon 
the patriotic feelings of our industrious working 
men, that they should witness a ship of the line | 
lying in ordinary, because, forsooth, there is no 
facility for her completion. There is too much | 
danger, not only from the elements themselves, | 
but from the steamers of the enemy, to counte- | 
nance the propriety of any ship of war quitting 
port without being prepared for battle. 
Pennsylvania demands as aright the fullest pro- 
tection to hercommerce. That mighty Common- 
wealth, through an extensive system of internal 
improvement, and at an expense of more than 
$25,000,000, has concentrated her trade from the 
interior to her metropolis. ‘The interest of nearly 
every section of theState finds a marketat Philadel- | 
phia. And is it asking too much that it should | 
find at least the assurance of safety at the hands of | 
the General Government? The erection of dry- 


favored topics. In his message to Congress in 
naentofdry-docks in this District,capacious enough | 
for twelve frigates of forty-four guns each. And 
when we reflect at the lapse of time that has oc- | 
curred since then, it is impossible to withhold our 
admiration at the sagacity of that great statesman 
Thirty-six years have now 
elapsed, and although each succeeding Adminis- 
tration has urged similar objects, yet such is the 
apathy on the subject, that it betokens a great and 
culpable neglect somewhere. Shall it be said that | 
we will only adopt measures when other nations 
have rejected them, or when the march of im-| 
provement shall have superseded their necessity? | 
The necessity for dry-docks at every naval station | 
is indisputable; nay, is conceded by the concur- | 
rent opinions of the Secretary of the Navy and 
Navy Commissioners. By them calculations have | 
been made of the great expense and loss of time 

that occurs in repairing vessels below the water’s 
edge, and the advantages of a dry-dock ,are very 
clearly set forth, The report of the committee | 
aes erne that every navy-yard should have a. 
dock: 





i} 


'* tially repaired as soon as she is got into dock. [¢ 
|‘ would, moreover, probably be no more than an 
| fact of justice to the mechanics and ship-builders 
‘ateach station, that the arrangement at each 
‘yard should be such as would enable them fully 
‘to complete the work before it went to sea. Up- 
‘ der this view of this subject, it does appear to be 
‘ a matter of importance, if not of essential neces. 
‘sity, thata dry-dock should be constructed at 
‘each of the navy-yards where vessels of a large 
‘ class or size are built.” 

There are many objections from southern gen- 
tlemen as to the locating of these improvements, 
and many scruples entertained as to the expendi- 
ture to carry them on. Itseemed to him (Mr. K. 
that no measure could be more explicitly detailed 
| under the provisions of the Constitution than this, 

The power “to provide and maintain a navy”? ig 
| 80 explicit that ‘*he who runs may read ” and 
comprehend it; nor can any contend that a navy 


1 can be provided without means are dispensed for 


that purpose. . 
| _ The policy of delay has been practiced too long 
for any good result. A few thousand dollars, 


| promptly applied to the satisfaction of a few Indian 


| claimants, might have saved the expenditure of 
twenty millions in the Florida war; a few dollars, 
promptly invested now, may save us incalculable 
sums, when the period returns which shall present 
a hostile fleet upon our coast. In all human cal- 
‘culation, the atmosphere of peace may soon be 
|reddened with blood, and its dull portentous 
| silence be disturbed by flashes of fire and the thun- 
| der of cannon. 

It will then be too late to resort to any effort 
that will divert our physical energies from deeds 
of war to works of peace. In defense of the coun- 
try a human hecatomb must assuage the neglect 
/of a high duty, so often and so justly solicited 
from us. ) 

He was sorry to hear his colleague [Mr. Perai- 
KEN] denounce these appropriations as not bein 
| Democratic, and had only now to say that he ha 
| yet to learn that true Democracy consisted in op- 
| posing measures having for their object the gen- 
eral defense of the country. He believed we were 
not only empowered by the Constitution, but that 
one of the great objects for which our Government 
was established was to render aid whenever re- 
quired, to strengthen the line of coast defense, and 
so to protect it as to be prepared to meet the com- 
mon enemy. 

He was satisfied, without regard to sectional 
| distinctions, whether of the North or the South, 
that all were alike entitled to ask aid for such pur- 
poses; and that all alike ought to be sustained. He 
discarded all sectional feeling, and had but one ob- 
ject in view, and that was, the general defense of 
the whole Union, The beautiful metaphor that 
| *from the South comes the whirlwind, and cold 
from the North,’’ cannot apply inthis debate. 
They were all here, or ought to be here, acting as 
freemen combined for the public good; they were 
_ not here for the purpose of representing -sectional 
differences. Territory did not weigh an atom 
with him; it was the fitness of things, the adapt- 
a“ of the - to oP purpose are it was 

esigned, and the peculiar position of the country, 

no matter Shether Mash Pe Benth would alike 














‘* The necessity for dry-docks being, then, well | find in him a friendly support. Let me tell you, 
‘ established, the inquiry will be, how many are i| sir, that we are behind the age in most of our prep- 
‘requisite? And here starts the question, whether, | arations for war. Whilst it is said that other 


| ‘to secure a proper efficiency in our naval con- | nations are already applying the steam-engine to 

‘struction, it is not necessary that every navy- "| their vessels, we have the merit of the first appli- 
| ‘yard should have a dock. One thing is clear and | cation of the principle, without a single evidence of 
| certain, and was well said, that in time of war 


| its utility. There was no one o to expen 
‘ vessels cannot be taken from the port where they | tures more sincerely than him 
‘are fitted, to another port, to be docked, with- | uncalled for expenditures—but experience bad 
‘out great risk of capture. Another suggestion | confirmed the maxim that ‘in peace p 

‘is, that to secure a ship every advantage in sail- I 


‘ 


—unnecessa or 


fur war.”’ Economy is, indeed, a virtue; but ¢, 
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whether the Government is to be assailed, as here- 
| tofore, on the ground of an alleged hostility to | 
banks, to the credit eystem, to trade, commerce, | 
jet convinced that his constituents would never manufactures, and the business of the country, or || 
allow a rich harvest to be ruined for want of pro- || whether this ground is to be abandoned, and a 1 
ection from the weather; nor would they, on the || new and directly opposite position to be assumed. || 
game principle, suffer the property of the country || We are told from two high sources that this || 
io be exposed to danger, without at least some || ground isabandoned, Mr. Biddle, whose knowl- || 
dfort to shelter it from an invading foe. edge on this subject cam hardly be doubted, says | 
| the controversy between the Government and his | 
| bank is at an end; that he has no longer any- | 
sts aman oe of; that = bei war is sna 
|| and that he now abdicates all political power which || 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. NILES, | the hostile policy of the Cdvarhenent had com- || 
OF CONNECTICUT, || pelled himtoassume. And the Senator from Vir- | 
In Senate, January 5, 1839, 


‘alled for by the country, and those which are es- | 
sential to its safety and happiness, should ever | 


. r discrimination between appropriations un- | it somewhat important to the country to know | 
: ; 
mide the action of every patriot. For his part, he 





UNITED STATES BANK BONDS. 


| ginia confirms this statement. He says, that not || 
In reply to the remarks of Mr. Rives, on the Res- | 

oluuon submitted by him calling on the Presi- | 

dent for additional information relative to the || 


transactions between the Government and the | 

Bank of the United States, growing out of the 

sales of the Bonds of said Bank. 

Mr. NILES addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: If anything could surprise me, | 
coming from a certain quarter, it would be the re- 
marks of the honorable Senator who has just taken | 
his seat, (Mr. Rives;} and the same observation | 
will apply with equal force to his speech the other || 
day, on his first resolution of inquiry, to which the || 
one now under consideration seems to be a sort of l| 
supplement. I have, however, long since ceased | 








to besurprised at anything coming from those who 
can be satisfied with nothing as long as they are 
not permitted to have the direction of public af- | 
fairs. What have we witnessed now, and on the | 
occasion referred to? A Senator who, during the | 





jare bound to consider that the Opposition have 


|| only is the war at an end, but that a treaty offen- | 


sive and defensive has been entered into between | 


the Governmentand the Bank of the United States. || 


| Future events will doubtless throw more light on | 


this subject; but as the matter now stands, we | 
abandoned their old ground, and assumed a new || 
position. 1 

Taking this to be the fact, the next question || 
ig as to the cause of this new movement. Is ita 
change in the policy of the Administration? Cer- | 
tainly not, for there has been no change further | 
than what a change of circumstances has occa- || 
sioned. This he would endeavor to demonstrate. | 
Mr. N, said he would assign a cause, which he |. 
believed to be the true one,as he could discover no || 
other. ‘The clamor, which has been so long and | 
successfully kept up, of hostility on the part of the 
Government towards the banks and credit, has || 
answered its purpose; it has done all it could for | 
the Opposition, at least for the present. It will | 


GLOBE. St 


SENATE. 


ernment was maintained, which operated to raise 
the credit of the sound banks to the same standard. 
The general result is known. The country recoy- 
ered, in little more than one year, from the most 
severe shock and revulsion it ever experienced. 
The banks in most of the States resumed specie 
payments; the currency was restored; the ex- 
changes, in a great measure, regulated; commerce 
revived, and ot kind of business became active 
and prosperous. If we compare the late period of 
the prostration of the currency and credit of the 
country with a similar period in our history, the 
rapidity with which we have recovered from the 
late revulsion will appear astonishing. Then the 


| Suspension lasted four years, and, in a large sec- 


tion of the Union, from six to ten years, with the 
assistance and regulating power of a National 
Bank. Other causes than those he had referred 
to, no doubt, had their influence; the resources of 
the country were greater now, and it possessed a 
vastly greater specie currency than it did in 1816. 


| But our firmness in maintaining the true specie 
|| standard of value, and the practical separation of 


the revenue from the banks, must have exerted an 
important influence. If the Government is held 
responsible for the disorders of the currency, oc- 
casioned by overtrading, it must have some credit 
for its restoration, effected in part by its judicious 
policy. These results are before the country, and 
they have had their effect upon public sentiment. 
The discussions which have taken place here and 
elsewhere, have also had their of naechy Both 
from argument and experience, much light has 
been shed on this important subject. The people 
have had an opportunity to judge whether the 
views of the friends of the Administration or its 
opponents were mostcorrect. The result has been 
a reaction in the public mind, which is still going 


last two sessions, at least, was first and foremost, || no doubt be resumed after a while; but it is now | on all over the country. Many, who were de- 


atall times and on all occasions, to denounce the 

Administration for a course of policy alleged to be 

hostile and ruinous to the banking institutions of 
the country, suddenly changes his position, and 

with equal boldness, and apparently with sincerity 

and confidence, charges the same Administration, 

still pursuing, as was generally supposed, the same 

general line of policy, with having formed an im- 

proper, suspicious, and dangerous connection with 

the banks—a connection which has restored the 
deposit system without law, and which will finally 

result in the establishment of a national bank, 

without the action of Congress. 

The Administration is now assailed and de- 
nounced with a tone of asperity seldom surpassed, 
for having done precisely what we have hereto- 
fore so often been told by the Senator making the 
charge, and those with whom he now acts, it 
oughtto do. It is condemned for an alleged course 
of policy friendly to the present Bank of the Uni- 
ted States and other State banks, by the same 
men by whom it has been so long and so often 
denounced for hostility to banks and the credit 
system. 

_ Sir, how is this strange movement on the polit- 
ical boards to be explained? I shall endeavor to 
demonstrate, before | have done, that there has 
been no change in the general — of the Ad- 
ministration on this subject. But if there had 
been, that would be no explanation. If it was 
right one year ago to conduct the financial con- 
cerns of the Government so as to favor the banks, 
itis proper now. . Will gentlemen urge certain 
measures on the Administration, and then con- 
demn it for adopting those very measures? If 
what is now alleged against the’ ry of the 
reasury was true, the Senator and his associates 
should be the last men in the country to condemn 
it. Can they blow hot and cold at thesame breath, 
and censure a policy to-day that they themselves 
recommended yesterday? Were sincere in 
charging the Administration with hostility to the 
last session? If so, how can they now turn 
round and denounce it, if what is alleged was 
true, for a thedeposit system? The 
Opponents of that system might, with propriety, 
complain; but with what propriety or consistency 
censares come from its friends?) Have the op- 
ponents of the Administration generally assumed 
& hew position; or is this position one that be- 
longs: to the ‘*armed neutrality” only? I am 
anxious a. this subject, and think 
oO. 


rather stale, and has lost its influence. But it has | 
worked well, and aided by the codperation of the } 
money power, has produced two panics, agitated || 
the country prodigiously, and revolutionized sev- | 
eral States. A considerable portion of the people || 
believed this charge, so boldly made, so persever- | 
ingly insisted upon, and even some of the friends || 
of the Administration were deceived, and thought || 
its measures were, whether so designed or not, || 
unfriendly to the moneyed institutions of the coun- | 
try. Thesuspension of the banks in May, 1837, || 
gave somewhat a new aspect to this controversy, | 
and the measures which that event rendered it | 
necessary for the Government to adopt, gave addi- | 
tional force and effect to the clamors and denun- |, 
ciation against the Administration, which was held | 
responsible for all the disorders of the currency 
and the general derangement and interruption of || 
business. The additional interest which these cir- 
cumstances gave to the subject, in connection with 
the discussions on this floor on the Independent || 
Treasury bill, and other propositions relating to | 
the finances, aroused a universal spirit of inquiry. ) 
The subject has been taken up by the public press, || 
and has been thoroughly examined and discussed. \ 
Not only have the views and measures of the |, 
two parties been extensively discussed, but the || 
principles for which the friends of the Administra- 
tion contended, have been partially brought into 
practical operation. We were not able to pass 
the Independent Treasury bill; yet we were able 
to resist the attempts to restore, by legislation, the 
connection between the revenues of the country 
and the banks, and to maintain that separation 
which their suspension of payment had occasioned. 
We were enabled to resist all attempts at inter- 
ference on the part of Congress, to aid the banks 
either by the funds or the credit of the Govern- 
ment, leaving those institutions to recover u 
their own resources, and the operations of the 
laws of trade. And above all, we were enabled 
to hold on to the true standard of value, the only 
safe and true *‘ regulator” of the currency to sus- 
tain and hold up the credit of the Government, 
to the standard of gold and silver. The wisdom 
of these measures has been proved by their re- 
salts. Their beneficial influence was soon per- 
ceived; sooner and more extensively than their 
most strenuous advocates anticipated. By sus- 
taining the true specie standard, and in the trane- 
actions of the Treasury, receiving only specie or 
paper deemed equivalent, the credit of the Gov 









This gross delusion can no longer be mtpe up. 


ceived or enticed away, for a time, by the clamor 
against the Government, have discovered their 
error. The true causes of the derangement of the 
currency have become understood, and the injus- 
tice afid absurdity of attempting to hold the Guv- 
ernment responsible, has become apparent to all. 


The changes which are going on in public opin- 
ion, are too palpable to be mistaken. They are 
manifested in the tone of the public press, and 
more emphatically in the elections which have 
taken place. 

These, sir,in my judgment, are the circum- 
stances which have induced gentlemen on the other 
side of this Chamber to change their ground, and 
assume a new position. Having derived all the 


| benefit they can from the agitation of the ques- 


tions of the currency and finances, and perceiving 


| a reaction taking place, they now wish to abandon 
| the whole subject; to arrest the inquiry which ia 


going on, and direct the public attention to some 
new ground of complaint, and raise an excitement 
about defaulters and extravagant expenditures. 
This is all natural enough, and perhaps perfectly 
fair in political warfare. But it ia a little extraor- 
dinary that a position should be taken directl 

opposed to that so recently occupied, and the Ad- 


| ministration be charged with forming a league, 


offensive and defensive, with the banks. 
How do we now stand in the Senate? Why, 
the Opposition’, after having for two years kept 
| up a constant clamor about the hostility of the 
Government to the banks, have suddenly gone 
back and taken the old position they occupied in 
| 1836, — 7 first took my seat on this floor. 
| Then their daily tirades against the Administra- 
| tion were about the corrupt and dangerous con- 
| nection between the Treasury and the deposit 
'banks. The ‘‘ petbanks’”’ were the constant sub- 
ject of remark and censure. This continued to 
e the case until the banks failed in 2837, with 
between twenty and thirty millions of the public 
treasure in their vaults. This event led both parties 
| to change their positions. The Administration 
abandoned the deposit-bank system, and the Op- 
| position immediately took it up. The merits of 
'this movement depends on the consideration, 
which party had the best reasons for their course. 
The friends of the Administration abandoned the 
| State-bank system because it had failed, and proved 
| untrustworthy; and the Opposition, he supposed, 
‘embraced it for the same reason. And now, 
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the Administration with renewing its connection | 
with the banks, and forming a league with them 

for political purposes, In the present instance we | 
shall not accommodate them by an exchange of 

positions, They may abandon theirs, but we shall | 
not take it. We deny altogether the charge of a 
reunion of the Treasury with the banks. But if | 
it was true, (Mr. N. said,) he would not go with it | 
in that measure, either here or elsewhere. And, | 
in saying this, he believed he spoke the sentiments 

of all on this side of the Senate. We do not go | 
for the reunion, but for a more complete and effect- | 
ual separation. 

Having, Mr, President, made these introduc- 
tory observations, | will proceed to notice some 
of the remarks of the Senator from Virginia, | 
and to examine some of the very extraordinary 
charges which he hag made against the Secretary | 
of the Treasury, and the President himself. 1, 
am aware, sir, that the gentleman’s speech was | 
not made for me, or with an expectation that I 
would reply to it; he is aiming at higher game; 
his envenomed shafis are aimed at the highest | 
mark; they are intended to reach the President | 
himeelf, through the sides of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury; and he doubtless expected that the hon- | 
orable Senator from New York, [Mr. Wricut,] | 
would interpose his strong arm to ward off the 
blow; and I think it quite probable, that before | 
this debate is ended, the Senator may have the 
honor of a broadside from that quarter. But, 
however this may be, inasmuch as the Senator | 
has presented an issue between his speech made | 
in advance of the report, and my remarks made | 
after it was read, and has thrown out a sort of | 
defiance, aseerting, in an emphatic tone, that he | 
would demonstrate that all the charges, inferences, 
and imputations in his first speech were fully and | 
triumphantly established by the report, I felt 
called upon to meet the gentleman upon the issue | 
he has tendered, and hope | shall be able to show | 
that what I said the other day was strictly cor- | 
rect; that the report of the Secretary was notonly | 
a response to the Senator’s resolution, but an an- | 
swer to his speech and ail its accusations. 

Whilst I feel grateful to the body for its indul- 
gence in affording me the opportunity I now have | 
of concluding what | desired to say, | regret to | 
have to detain the Senate as long as I fear I may | 
do, in a debate of this description. This whole 
Government, | regard, sir, as entirely and exclu- 
sively of a political character. The Senator’s 
resolutions, it is clear, can have no relation to 
any matter of legislation that now is, or may be, 
expected to come before the Senate. The object | 
is political; it isa bold attack on the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury; and one more | 
entirely gratuitous, unfounded, and preposterous, | 


| 


has never come from any quarter, whether friend, || 


or foe, or neutral. This may be all right in polit- | 
ical warfare; he did not complain of it; but only | 
wished that the responsibility of occupying the 
time of the Senate in merely political discussion, | 
should be placed where it belonged. These polit- , 
ical debates usually originate with the Opposition; 
they are the assailants; we stand on the defensive; | 
but, for one, he was disposed to meet all assaults | 
on the spot, and thus to settle accounts as we go 


along, and to leave the general recKoning to the || 


people. What special purpose there may be in | 
this movement, he did not pretend to know; but, | 
for some reason or other, there seemed to be, on | 
the pert of the Senator, an unusual haste and | 
auxiety to make known his new position to his | 
constituents and the country. 


returning to their old position of 1836, they charge ) 
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act of Congress, passed at its last session. It is 
claimed that the sale was made on terms not au- 
thorized by the law, and so disadvantageous to 
the Treasury as to authorize_a belief that there 
was an intention to favor the Bank of the United 
States, which was the purchaser. Two objections 
have been urged against the legality of the trans- 


/action; one, that the payment was not made in 


money; the other, that a credit was allowed, which 
the law did not authorize, By the terms of the 
act, the bond was to be sold for ** money in hand,” 
and at a sum not less than its par value at the 
time of sale. It was sold for its par value, and 
the avails of the bond ages to be placed in special 
deposit in the Bank of the United States, to the 


_ credit of the Treasurer, in specie or its equivalent. 


It was also stipulated * that the Bank is to keep 
‘ the money safely, till drawn out by the Treas- 
‘urer, without making any charge to the United 
‘ States for keeping or paying it out on his drafts.”’ 
These were the terms of the sale as appears from 
the report before me; but I will not fatigue myself 
or others by reading the correspondence. It is 
claimed that, because the act required payment to 
be made in money, nothing but gold and silver 
could be received. The Senator, after having so 
long and strenuously contended for the receipt at 
the Treasury of the paper of specie-paying banks, 
seems now getting back to his hard-money notions 
of 1834. But there is nothing in this argument. 
All public dues are required by law to be paid in 
money. The customs, the receipts of lands, and 
all other public dues are payable in money. There 
is nothing in the act to distinguish this payment 
from any other to be made in the United States. 
But by the practice of the Treasury, from an early 
period, the notes of specie-paying banks and bank 
credits have been regarded as equivalent to specie; 
and the joint resolution of 1816 gave a legal sanc- 
tion to that practice. That resolution is still in 
force, and authorizes the receipt of the bills of 
specie-paying banks, but is not compulsory in its 
provisions, leaving it discretionary with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Such paper, however, 
always has been received under certain restrictions, 
and no doubt will be, until Congress interfere. 
The payment for this bond, having been made in 
specie, or what, according to the practice of the 
reasury, was equivalent, the charge of illegality 
is entirely groundless, as much so as if applied to 
the receipt of convertible paper for duties. 
In regard to the assertion of the bonds being sold 
on a credit, it has no foundation in fact. There 
was no stipulation for credit in the conditions of 
the sale. he money was agreed to be, and was, 
in. fact, deposited in the bank, to be kept, and 
paid out on the draft of the Treasurer. I[t was, 
of course, subject to be drawn for immediately. 
In referring to this part of the contract, Mr. Bid- 
ble, in his letter of the ‘Ist of August, 1838, says: 
‘*On the part of the bank I confirm that under- 
standing.”’ It is true that at a subsequent period, 
an arrangement was entered into between the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the bank, specify- 
ing the times, sums, and places of payment in 
respect to the drafts of the Treasurer upon this 
fund. But this arrangement was made after the 
money was in the Treasury, and by authority of 
the general power of the Secretary, and not under 
the authority of theact authorizing the sale of the 
bond. It amounts to nothing, therefore, to show 
that the act did not authorize the sale of the bond 
on credit, because the bond has not been so sold. 
Neither can there be any foundation for a suspi- 
cion that there was a secret understanding, at the 


_ time of the sale, that a credit was to be given. 


i 
i will first notice, Mr. President, several of the | The arrangement referred to was made in conse- 
epecific charges made by the Senatorin his speech | quence of the communication which had previous- 
of yesterday, before I take up the general issue | ly been made to the bank, by the Secretary of 
whether the Senator’s speech, with its charges, || War, suggesting that this money would be wanted 
inferences, and imputations, made in advance of || for the service of his Department, and in sums of 
the evidence, is borne out and sustained by the | about five hundred thousand dollars per month. 
report or not; and shall conclude with some ob- || Mr. Woodbury states er that he knew 
e 


servations on some other topics connected with || nothing of this communication w 
the bond; but that, being informed of it by the 
| bank afterwards, which claimed that it had relied 


the general subject, and by no means beyond the | 
proper range belonging to the debate. 


n he negotiated 


The first specific charge against. the Secretary | upon it, the Secretary of the Treasury thought it 
of the Treasury is the sale of the bond held by || no more than just and equitable to conform to it, 
the Government against the present Bank of the || in drawing out the deposit. 


United States, which was payable in 1839. The | 


disposition of this bond was authorized by an | been commented upon by the mover of these 





This interference of the Secretary of War has 
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resolutions with great severity. But it is a little 
remarkable that his censure has been cast, not 
upon the Secretary of War, but upon the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury. It is said that he suffered 
himself to be made a cat’s-paw of, and permitted 
the Secretary of War to negotiate the bond, when 
the law had confided this duty to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. But th. groundlessness of thig 
charge is apparent, from the fact that Mr. Wood. 
bury knew nothing of the communication of the 
Secretary of War, until after the sale was made. 
The negotiation for the sale of the bond was closed 
on the 30th of Jaly; and on the 13th of August 
Mr. Biddle informed the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury of the proposition which had been made by 
the Secretary of War as to the disbursement of 
the money for the service of his Department, 
These reproaches, cast on Mr. Woodbury, have 
not the slightest foundation to rest upon. 

In regard to the conduct of the Secretary of 
War, | see nothing in it to condemn. It is well 
known how moneys are drawn from the Treasury, 
The heads of the different Departments make their 
requisitions on the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the sums of money which are wanted for the ser- 
vice of their Departments, and the warrants of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are issued upon 
such requisitions. This money was required for 
the military service, and the Secretary of War 
probably supposed that, by apprising the bank of 
the times when, and the places where, the money 
would be wanted, might facilitate the sale of the 
bond. His interference was little, if anything, 
more than the communication of information 
which he supposed might haye a favorable bearing 
on the pending negotiation with the bank. I can 
see nothing in this ‘* worthy of death or of bonds.” 
But it may appear to be a very serious matter in 
the eyes of u neutral, 

But it is insisted upon that the contract was 
disadvantageous to the Treasury, and highly bene- 
ficial to the bank; and this seems to be a circum- 
stance relied upon as proof of a friendly alliance 
between the Treasury and the Bank of the United 
States. It is certainly very strange that such a 
charge as this should be made in the face of the 
fact, appearing in the very document upon which 
it professes to be founded, that the offer of the 
Bank of the United States was not only the most 
favorable, but the only one received coming-within 
the limitations of thelaw. The Secretary published 
a general notice inviting proposals. He likewise 
applied to Mr. Newboid, president of the Bank of 
America in New York, to the president of one or 
more of the banks in Philadelphia, wrote to the 
bankers of the United States in London, and to 
our Minister in Paris. But no offers could be 
obtained in Europe, on account of the shortness 
of the time the bonds had to run, and because the 
lawdid not authorize the guarantee on the part of 
the United States of their eventual payment. No 
offers could be obtained in the United States except 
from the debtor bank. Publications appeared in 
some of the bank presses, instigated no doubt by 
Mr. Biddle, intimating that the bond might not be 

aid at maturity, and that the Bank of the United 














tates would claim offsets. Under these circum- . 


stances no offer could be obtained except from 
the debtor bank, which proposed to purchase in 
the bond on the terms ibed in the act of 
Congress. The condition of the Treasury shows 
that the money was wanted, and it was therefore 
the duty of the Secretary to dispose of at least one 
of = bonds. : : 
he next s c charge is the arrangement for 
the payment erthe second bond, which fell due 
in 1838. It is alleged that there is something very 
remarkable and suspicious in this transaction; the 
bond being paid before it became due, and when the 
money was not wanted for the purposes of the 
a The facts are, that the bond was pay- 
able on the 30th day of September, and the arrange- 
ment was to pay it in three installments; on the 
15th day of August, the 15th of September, and 
the 15th of October, the interest to cease as the 
ive payments were made, and the money 
to be placed on deposit in the bank, and to be 
peeeiee the drafts of ne aahowy 
y this arrangement a the money was an- 
ticipated, yet a part of it was ned beyond 
the period when the bond fell due. It is asked, 


~~ 
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whet was the object for this arrangement? One 
ovject doubtless was,as the sum was very large— 
nearly two millions and a half—that it was more 
convenient to divide it and receive it at different 
times. The Secretary also assigns as another rea- 
son, that he was apprehensive that a part of the 
amount would be paid in Treasury notes not re- 
issuable, and that the whole sum was required to 
meet the demands upon the Treasury. 

To prove the alliance between the Government 
and the Bank of the United States, the Senator 
asserts that moneys have been deposited in that 
bank in addition to those paid by it to the United 
States. The only case specified, is a payment of 

,000 by the Bank of Kantecks, 
iisconfidently asserted, was received in the Treas- 
ury, and was afterwards deposited in the Bank of 
the United States. The facts are not so. The Bank 
of Kentucky was indebted to the United States, 
and paid that debt by a check for $300,000 on the 
Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, in pur- 
suance of an arrangement made with that bank. 
These facts appear trom the report. The check 


on the Bank of the United States made it the debtor | 


of the United States. The money was not depos- 


ited in that bank; but the check was sent there, | 
and the amount of it placed to the credit of the | 


Treasurer, to be drawn out when wanted. This 
money was in the same condition as that received 
on the bonds; it was a payment from the bank to 
the Treasury, and the money wasleft in the bank 
on deposit, to be paid on the drafts of the Treas- 
urer. 

In connection with this subject, it is charged 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has not an- 
swered that part of the inquiries in the resolu- 
tions, which asks whether there had been any 
other transactions between the Treasury and the 
Bank of the United States, except what grew out 
of the sale and payment of its bonds. ‘This isa 
mistake. The retary names the several trans- 
actions the Treasury has had with the Bank of 
the United States, namely, the negotiation of the 
bond payable in 1839, the payment of the second 
bond which fell due in September, 1838, the 
payment of $300,000 for the Bank of Kentucky, 
and the payment in part of the demand of the 
United States, against the old Bank of Columbia, 


* for which the United States’ Bank had taken 


security, and in that way become a trustee for the 
United States. After specifying these several 
transactions the Secretary says: **‘ With these 
‘exceptions, there have not been dealings of any 
‘description between this Department and the 
‘United States Bank of Pennsylvania, from its 
‘establishment to the present day. No collecting 
‘or disbursing officer has ever been directed by 
‘thie Department to make any deposit whatever 


‘in said bank; nor has any money been placed by | 


‘the said bank to the credit of the Treasurer of 
‘the United States, or of this Department, or, to 
‘my knowledge, of any of its officers, except the 
‘avails of the transactions specifically referred to 
‘above, and on the details of which, so far as they 
‘relate to the present subject, full information is 
‘given in the correspondence and tabular state- 
‘ments annexed.’’ Yet, with these facts before 
him, the gentieman tells us that the Secretary has 
hot responded to his inquiry whether any moneys 
have been deposited in the Bank of the United 
States, other than those growing out of the de- 
mands of the United States upon the bank. This 
complaint is not only without any foundation, but 
directly in face of the report. 
_ The next specification in the gentleman’s bill of 
indictment is the allegation that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has attempted to impose upon the 
public in to ‘* special deposits,” both in 
the Bank of the United States and other State 
banks. In regard to this matter, the conduct of 
the Secretary is denounced in the most offensive 
and opprobrious terms; language which he was 
shocked to hear applied to any high officer of the 
Government, by any one honored with a seat on 
his floor, whether enemy, friend, or 
‘armed neutral.”? Sir, the » with great 
emphasis of tone and manner, charged the Secre- 
tary with practicing a base fraud on the country, 
Mr. Reves said that he used no such language.) 
0, sir, the an did not use this language. 
| was stating the high charge he made against the 
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| Secretary in my own language. I thought his || ¢ If the Government, by its acts, shall declare bank 
1] language too foul and vituperative to repeat; bat || ‘ paper to be worthless and unsafe, will not the 
| I will now do it. He said that the Secretary had | ‘ people also take the alarm? Will not a general 
| atempne - gore upon the country, to humbug || ‘ distrust be created of all banking institutions, 

and cheat t ‘ i ¢ i i - 
| The ccmaieenn from Virginia says these special || ‘ = e nih te Seewtt Ge eee fie 
| deposits are the same as general deposits, and | speaks of the ‘‘just, safe, and paternal policy’? 
|| that, to characterize them as special deposits, is | which the Government ought to pursue towards 
| altogether deceptive and fraudulent. How far || the banks, in receiving and disbursing their notes. 
| they may differ from general deposits, | cannot || And yet, after all this, it is now made a serious 
1 pretend ta say. Some of them, it seems, have || ground of complaint that the notes of the Bank of 








} 


| been special deposits in a strict legal sense; that || the United States have been received and disbursed 
|| 18, Specie has been deposited, and kept in a box || by some subordinate disbursing agents. If gen- 
|| Separate from the funds of the bank, and the iden- || tlemen can blow hot and cold at the same breath, 
'| tical money restored or paid out when called for. || it will no doubt be difficult to please them. 
| But the deposits with the Bank of the United || It is claimed that the transactions with the Bank 
|| States, and most of the other State banks, have || of the United States have been advantageous to 
] not been of this character. These deposits have all | that institution, at the expense of the Treasury— 
|| been temporary, and made under special contracts, | that the avails of the bonds have been drawn out 
|| as to the custody and paying out of the money. | by drafts payable at the South and West, at points 
|| These, in the operations of the Treasury, must || where exchange on Philadelphia bore a large pre- 
|| be distinguishable from general deposits, which || mium. Butthe truth is, this premium was in con- 
| presupposes a general depositary, or fiscal agent, | sequence of the depreciation of the local currency. 
for receiving and disbursing the public funds. | On specie, Treasury notes, or bank notes converti- 
|| Any deposit made under a special agreement, dif- || ble into specie, the difference in exchange was very 
| fering in any respects from the legal obligations | trifling, as appears from the Secretary’s report. 
|| which exist where there is no particular agree- || These distant places of payment are declared by 
ment, would, in some sense certainly, be aspecial the Secretary of the Treasury to have been acon- 
| deposit. So faras respects the general operations | venience to the Treasury and a benefit to the pub- 
of the Treasury, | have no confidence in any plan | lic service. 
| of special deposits. In a strict legal sense it is; _[t is no doubt.true that these transactions were 
| impracticable; and, in any other, it cannot essen- | beneficial to the bank; but it does not follow from 
'tially obviate the evils of the general deposit | this that they were disadvantageous to the Treas- 
/system. But the question now is, whether the | ury. It may also be conceded that Mr. Biddle 
Secretary, in using the terms special deposits, has | speaks of them as having been highly satisfactory 
_attempted to practice a fraud upon the country. || to him, and somewhat in a strain of exultation 
_Is the gentleman aware that the same language is | and boasting. This is a weakness of some men 
| used by the agents of the Bank in these transac- | possessing talents of a certain description. In the 
tions? Mr. Macalester, who was the agent ofthe | same letter, in which he speaks of the pacification 
, bank for the purchase of the bonds, says: ‘I will! between the bank and the Treasury, he very mod- 
|| deposit the amount thereof, in special deposit, in | estly claims the sole merit, not only of having sus- 
|| the Bank of the United States;” and Mr. Cow-| tained American credit in Europe, but of having 
| perthwaite, the cashier, in acknowledging the re- |, brought about the resumption of specie payments 
_ceipt of the money, says: ‘‘ That Charles Mac- || by the banks, which restored the currency; not- 
‘ alester, Esq., has this day deposited to the credit |, withstanding every well-informed man in the 
‘ of the Treasurer of the United States, in special | Union knows that he placed himself at the head 
| * deposit, the sum of $2,254,871 38, subject to the || of the non-resuming banks, and brought all his 
| ‘drafts of the said ‘freasurer.”” Mr. Biddle, I || power and influence into requisition to prolong 
| believe, used the same language. Does the Sen- || the suspension. Mr. Biddle also boasts that the 
| ator mean to charge these gentlemen with having || transactions as to the bonds, brought the Treas- 
entered into a conspiracy with the Secretary of ury into codperation with the bank in restoring 








| the Treasury to practice a fraud on the public? || the currency. This is a mere inference of Mr, 

| Will he apply to these gentlemen the offensive Biddle from the facts. But if it had any found- 

| terms which he has to Mr. Woodbury ? | ation, why should the Senator condemn it, when 
Mr. President, there is one particular charge he has so repeatedly and earnestly urged the neces- 

more, which I will notice when T shall have done | sity of a coéperation on the part of the Treasury. 

| with the gentleman’s remarks of yesterday. Itis, | There have been other instances of this weak- 

|| that there was an agreement to circulate the notes || ness still more conspicuous. All must recollect 


_of the Bank of the United States in the financial || that some years since a distinguished Minister of 
| concerns of the Government. It is not claimed | the United States to one of the first Powers in 
| that any such agreement has been made by the || Europe, negotiated a convention of indemnity, 
| Secretary of the Treasury, but some letter of in- | highly honorable to the country and to himself, 
| structions from the Paymaster General, or some | but was so unfortunate as to boast in some of his 
| officer connected with the military service, is re- | communications of his having overreached and 
|| ferred to, as having directed the disbursement of || outwitted the French Government; and in conse- 
| the notes of the United States Bank. If there has | quence of this unfortunate indiscretion, the country 
been any such order, there is no evidence that it || came near being involved in a war with one of 
| has received the sanction of the head of the Treas- | the most powerful nations on the globe. I do 
| ury, and no reason to suppose that such can be the || not allude to this by way of censure, but only for 
case, as all the moneys placed on special deposit || illustration, and to show that other great men, as 
| in the bank were to be paid out on the drafts of | well as Mr. Biddle, have sometimes fallen into 
| the Treasurer. Under existing laws, disbursing | this unfortunate error. I have now, sir, exam- 
| officers are not prohibited from offering in payment | ined the facts of the several transactions which 
| bank notes which are equivalent to specie on the || have been made the subjects of such severe cen-~ 
| spot where offered. This is certainly a strange || sure and condemnation. It only remains for me 
| complaint to come from the quarter it does, Who, || to consider the more general chargeg contained in 
for the last two years, has so repeatedly and so |; the more comprehensive question, whether these 
earnestly urged the propriety and necessity of re- | facts sustain the charges against the Administra- 








ceiving and paying out the bills of specie-paying || tion, contained in the speech of the Senator, made 
banks as the Senator from Virginia? Not. to do || in advance of the facts. It has been emphatically 
this, he has declared, was to discredit the local || asserted that the documents accompanying the 
bank currency, was to proclaim it to be worthless, | report, triumphantly sustained, not only all the 
and to induce the holders of bank notes to return | specific charges, but all the inferences, deductions, 
them upon the banks for specie. In his oo at || and imputations made in advance of the report. 

the extra session he urges the necessity of receiv- | What, sir, are those charges? There arethree 
ing and disbursing the bank-note currency as a | only which I shall notice, passing over all of less 
measure of indispensable importance. “ But, sir, | importance, and the numerous imputations and in- 
* would not the example of the Government, inthe | sinuations with which the speech abounds. The 
‘ indiscriminate rejection of all bank paper, have first which [ will notice, is, that the Secretary of 
‘an important moral influence in exciting the jeal- | the Treasury has restored the connection between 
* ousies and suspicions of the whole community? | the Treasury and the Bank of the United States; 
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that that bank has again become the fiscal agent | Senator will place no confidence in the statements 


of the Government; that this connection, origin- 
ating from executive power, unregulated by law, 
will result in the establishment of a national bank 
without the action of Congress. That I do not state 
the charge too strong, | will refer to the published 
speech of the Senator, revised no doubt by him- 


| of the Secretary of the Treasury, ought he to dis- 
credit his own witness? Shall he be permitted to 
use Mr. Biddle as a witness against the Adminis- 

tration, and thrust him aside when his testimony 
isin their favor? Or is the testimony of the Op- 
| position journals, on a subject of this kind, held in 


self. ‘These questions acquire a still eer higher estimation than that of Mr. Biddle? But 


‘ character and deeper interest from the significant 


as totally unfounded as is this imaginary coalition 


‘ speculations, indulged on the appearance of Mr. | and conspiracy between the Executive and the 


‘ Biddie’s letter, by certajn leading journals known 
* to be friendly to the bank, and supposed to be 
‘more or less conversant with its views. One of 
‘them, commenting on the letter of the president of 


| Bank of the United States, the Senator really ap- 
| pears to believe it, and, in the emphatic language 
| of a British statesman on a memorable occasion, 
| declares, ‘* In the name of my country J forbid the 


‘the bank, says, * the bank will no doubt, in the || bans.”’ 


* course of a short time, by an insensible process, 
* become the fiscal agent of the Government.’ An- 
‘other, with reference to the same letter, says, ‘it 
* will be a serious, and not improbable spectacle, if 
* wesee, through the instrumentality of concurrin 

‘circumstances, a national bank reéstablishe 

* without the action of Congress.’’’ This grave 
charge is first introduced in the name, and on the 
authority, of journals friendly to the bank, and 
of course hostile to the Administration. This is 
most excellent authority forany one, even a neu- 
tral, to decide, not only on the acts, but the future 
purposes, of the Administration. It is, however, 
indorsed and reaffirmed by the Senator, who re- 


peats with emphasis, ‘‘a national bank reéstab- | 


* lished without the authority of Congress! What is 
* easier or simpler than to do it by the insensible 
‘ process already commenced! et the Execu- 
* tive, atits own will and pleasure, adopt the Penn- | 
‘ sylvania Bank of the United States as the fiscal | 
“agent and depository of the Government; let it 
‘join the weight of the public revenues to the | 
‘already enormous capital of that institution; let 


* jt superadd the credit arising from the connection || 


* with the Government to the extensive and per- | 
* vading operations in which the bank is engaged | 
‘ throughout the Union, and have you not a na- 
‘ tional bank reéstablished to all intents and pur- 
* poses—re established without the concurrence of Con- 
* gress, and in despite of its authority? And would 


* at not be a national bank of the most dangerous || 


“and worst possible kind, created by the fiat of 
‘ the Executive alone, and allied with the Execu- 
* tive, and dependent on the Executive?’’ 
Senator goes much further than the bank journal- | 
ists; they only assert the fact, or rather insin- 
uate, that a national bank, by an * insensible pro- 
cess,’’ may be reéstablished without the action of 
Congress; but he describes the process by which 
this result is to be brought about. 


is in great danger? ‘The magnitude of the evil | 
no one willdeny. This, sir, isa very grave accu- 


Executive to supersede the authority of Congress, | 
upon a subject of the deepest interest to the coun- 


try. 

Wel, sir, on what foundation does it rest? Is 
it supported by the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? Has Mr. Woodbury furnished evi- 
dence against himself of having conspired with 
Mr. Biddle to establish a national bank without 
law? This would certainly be very extraordinary. 
It is apparent that this frightful picture of danger, 
wrought up with so much art, is a mere creation 
of the imagination—that it has no foundation in 
fact, derived either from the report or any other 
source. Is it not surprising and lamentable that 
any gentleman on thts floor should take up the 
mere insinuations of Opposition presses, and make 
them the basis of such grave charges against the 
Government? Even Mr. Biddle, the Senator’s 
own witness, bears testimony against him. He 


The || 


Who can read || 
this glowing picture and not feel that the country || 


I am somewhat surprised, sir, at the allusion to 
| the memorable coalition between Mr. Fox and 
| Lord North, which was so unnatural and prepos- 
terous as to have shocked honest men of all parties 
in England. It appears to me that what we wit- 
nessed the other day, when the Senator openly 
took his stand with the enemies of the Adminis- 
tration, the old opponents of Democracy, that that 
was a case bearing a much nearer resemblance to 


| however, under other circumstances, I might have 

regretted the occurrence, after what I have wit- 

ore I, for one, have no dispositon to forbid the 
ans. 

Mr. President, the next accusation which I will 
notice is, that the Executive does not desire the 
establishment of the Sub-Treasury system, but 
that his real object is to restore the State bank 
deposit system, unregulated by law, and subject 
entirely to executire discretion. ‘* The practice of 
the Executive,”’ says the Senator in his published 
speech, ** even while professing to have adopted 
‘the Sub-Treasury system, affords the most com- 
‘ plete recognition of the superior value and ad vant- 
‘ages of banks as depositories and fiscal agents. 
‘They deprecate, it is true, a connection with 








the odious coalition to which he had referred. But, || 
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Senate. 
| severance and obstinacy of the Executive and his 
supporters in adhering to this measure. In their 
.| eyes, we seemed all to be perfectly infatuated 
reckless of consequences, blind to what was takins 
place around us, and totally regardless of public 
opinion, which everywhere, it was said, had de. 
clared against it, and yet the same determination 
was manifested to carry it through. It must be 
forced upon the country against the known will of 
the people, and at the sacrifice of the most import. 
ant interests of the country. Such was the lan. 
guage of honorable Senators a few months ago 
who now tell us that the Administration is not 
sincere in pressing the Independent Treasury plan 
and only wishes to avoid all legal restraints in the 
use of the banks as fiscal agents. Were gentle. 
| men sincere then? If so, what ought to be thought 
| of their present declarations? But, sir, this charge 
of deception and imposition, practiced upon the 
country, cannot be confined to the Executive; jt 
| must apply equally to the supporters of that meas. 
| ure in Congress. We must all have been parties 
| “4 this fraud, and equally guilty with the Pregj: 
| dent. 
Well, sir, on what authority is this grave charge 
| preferred against the Executive and his support. 
ers in Congress. Two circumstances are referred 
| to: the ee of the Treasury, and a single re- 
mark of the President in his message, and a sug. 
gestion of the Secretary in his report. What the 
practice of the Treasury has been the past year, 











we have already examined. The Secretary has 
placed the avails of the bonds, and other payments 
made by the Bank of the United States, in that 
Bank, on special deposit, to be drawn out as the 
| public service might require. This has been the 
only connection between that bank and the Treas. 
-ury. It has employed four deposit banks, under 
the act of 1836, which was obligatory upon the 
, Secretary; and he has made temporary special de- 
| posits in sixteen other banks, at points where no 


‘ regulated by law, it seems, which they deprecate, || where the safety of the revenue or convenience of 
_ ‘not one depending on executive diseretion. Not || the service required it. From these facts, it is 
‘ only the practice of the Administration, but the || argued that the Administration, in conducting the 
‘ express language, both of the President and Sec- || finances, practiced upon the bank-deposit system, 


* banks; but itis a legal connection, sanctioned and other depositories were provided by law, and 


* in the present condition of the commercial world, 
‘almost the indispensable utility of bank agency 
‘in the fiscal operations of the Government; but 
‘they are for leaving the employment of banks to 
‘the will and discretion of the administrators of the 
|*Government.”’ Sir, a more grave and serious 
| charge than this could not well be made against 
the executive officers of the Government. hat 
is it but to denounce the President and his Cab- 
|inet, or at least the Secretary of the Treasury, 


| as attempting to practice a base fraud upon the 
gation; no less than a design on the part of the | 


country. ‘The Administration preach one thing and 
practice another. ‘* The Sub-Treasury scheme, 
| * although still recommended, and earnestly rec- 
‘ommended in name, and intended possibly to be 
© pressed in fact, is virtually abandoned in argu- 
*ment.”? The people of the United States are told 
| by a Senator in his place, that although the Pres- 
| ident has, on three occasions, in his most solemn 


| official communications, recommeuded the entire 


| separation of the fiscal concerns of the Govern- 


| ment from all banks, and has earnestly, and with 


| -.: . 
| great ability, urged upon Congress the adoption of 
| that saenaute--thal although the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, in three official reports on the finances, 
| has urged the adoption of the same measure, and 
attempted to show its practicability, safety, util- 
ity, and beneficial influence—notwithstanding all 
| this, the Senator now declares to the country, 
that neither the President nor Secretary meant 








entirely puts down this charge. He admits that 
he has found it necessary to assume the powers of 
Government, or, at least, to fall back into his old 
position of a national bank, to carry the country 
through the late crisis, to sustain American credit 
at home and abroa@, to protect chartered rights, 
maintain the public faith, and restore and regulate 
the currency. But having accomplished all this, 
he abidicates, retires, and throws off the cares of 
empire. He has no longer any controversy with 
the Government, and is resolved hereafter that his 
Bank shall be confined to its appropriate sphere 
of action, as a mere State institution. If the 





any such thing; that they did not desire the meas- 

ure to be adopted, and were only attempting to 

deceive and cheat the people by a false issue, as 
| their real purpose was to use the State banks, and 
ae only wished to get rid of the restraints of 
| law. 
Could anything add to the extraordinary charac- 
| ter of this charge, it would be the fact that it comes 
| from one who, during the last session of Con- 
| gresa, repeatedly expressed his astonishment at the 
| pertinacity with which this measure was pressed 
_upon Congress. The language of the gentieman, 
_ and others among his present friends, all must re- 
/member. They were really astonished at the per- 


‘retary of the Treasury, recognize the high, and, || and thereby gave its sanction to it. 


This is a 
| strange argument, truly. The President proposes 
|a change of the financial system, and the estab- 
lishment of other depositories than banks. This 
measure the Opposition in the House defeat, and 
then turn round and charge the Administration 
| with having no confidence in the Independent 
Treasury plan, because they have been compelled 
to conduct the finances partially, at least, upon the 
old system. Who ever contended that the bank- 
deposit system could be entirely dispensed with, 
without providing some depositories and financial 
agents as a substitute for the banks? 
But although no substitute was provided, the 
concerns of the bent have been conducted the 
ast year with very little employment of banks. 
With the exception of the four employed under the 
act of 1836, and those all at unimportant points, 
no banks have been employed, either as general 
| depositories or as fiscal agents. They have been 
| used only occasionally and temporarily for keep- 
| ing the public funds, where other safe depositories 
could not be found. Instead, therefore, of the 
practice of the Treasury the past year being an 
argument against the Independent Treasury, it ie 
the strongest possible argument in favor of that 
measure; and instead of ite proving that the Ad- 
ministration have no confidence in the measure, 
and have virtually abandoned it, it demonstrates 
its ticability and safety. 
much for the sof the Treasury. And 





now for the declarations of the President and Sec- 
retary, showing that they have abandoned the In- 
dependent Treasury plan. The President says 
that “an a jate and occasional use 

‘ still be made of the banks by the Treasury, 26 
‘is done by others, whenever convenience would 
‘require it. But neither party should be forced 
* into a species of vassal constant, necessary 
‘and dependent connection.” i 
the Independent Treasury? Who ever supposed 
or contended that an occasional use would not be 
made of banks, under any system, for particular 
services? This is altogether a different thing from 


the Treasury’s being made entirely dependent on 
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the. banke. But the Secretary of the Treasury | that even ‘‘ neutrals’”’ have armed themselves, and 


says, in his report, that ‘* banking institutions have |, 
‘never been regarded by the undersigned asa class || 
‘of agents generally unsafe when looking to event- | 
‘yal losses.”” And this is an abandonment of the |, 
Independent Treasury! The Secretary does not |, 
say that he considers banks more safe than other |, 
depositories. Fis language implies the contrary. | 
He only says that he does not consider them gen- | 
erally unsafe in relation to eventual payment; im- | 
plying that he regards them as exposed to occa- | 
ie interruption or suspension of payment, as | 


has been experienced. 
But what do these detached expressions of the | 
President and Secretary amount to when taken» 
in connection with the fact, that in the same doc- || 
uments in which they are found they have both | 
reafirmed their confidence in the Independent | 
Treasury, and again recommended its adoption? } 
Sir, I think that I have shown that this serious || 
charge against the Administration put forth with | 
so much boldness, of attempting to practice a || 
deception on the public in relation to the Inde- |, 
pendent Treasury measure, has not the slightest | 
circumstance to sustain it; not even the authority | 
of the Opposition journals. 
There is one more charge against the Adminis- | 
tration and its friends, only, that I propose to || 
notice. It is, that the Independent Treasury plan | 
is used as a mere rallying cry of party, and is to | 
be carried through as a party triumph, ‘Why, | 
then,’’ says the Senator, ‘* is it again recommended 
‘and urged upon us? I@ it as a4 rallying cry of 
‘party? Is it to drive through a party triumph, 
‘fatal as 1 firmly believe such a triumph would 
‘be, in the end, to those who achieve it? Are | 
‘there, then, Mr. President, no circumstances of | 
‘national exigency appealing to the dormant, yet 
‘] hope not yet extinguished spirit of patriotism, | 
‘in which we can rise superior to this fatal bond- 
‘age of party, and act for our country ?”’ 

t seems, then, sir, that there is an intention to | 
carry this fatal measure through afier all; but it | 
is to be carried through, not for the good of the | 
country, not from aconviction of its importance 
and utility, but as the “triumph of party.’”?’ Why, || 
sir, we had previously been told that there was no | 
intention to adopt this measure; that, although || 
recommended ‘*in name,’’ it was virtually aban- 
doned; it was abandoned in practice, and aban- | 
doned in argument; the President and Secretary | 
of the Treasury were not in earnest in recommend- 
ing this measure; they did not wish it to pass, 
but desired to employ the bank according to their 

,own discretion, and for their own purposes. How 
these conflicting charges are to be reconciled J | 
cannot see; it may be clear to the author of them, 
as, since he has taken his new position, he appears 
to view objects through a different medium from 
what he formerly did. 

But, sir, the same objection applies to the first 
charge of a coalition between the Executive and 
Mr. Biddle to reéstablish a national bank without 
the action of Congress. Here are three distinct 
accusations, all of a serious import, and each one 
incompatible with the other two. They all can- 
not be true, but they all may be false. I have 


, him? 


boldly come forward to the rescue. 

In regard, Mr. President to this last accusation 
that the Independent Treasury plan, after being 
entirely abandoned, as well as twice supreseded 
by the two other schemes, is still to be carried 
through as a party measure, | have a few words 
tosay. This language, sir, is not new from the 
honorable Senator; we have often heard it before, 
and I believe on every occasion on which he has 
addressed the Senate on this subject. He, sir, is 


elevated above party spirit and the ordinary pas- 
|, sions to which, in the frailty of human nature, 


others are exposed. He has no selfish personal 
objects, but acts only from pure, patriotic, and 
elevated purposes. These high pretensions, sir, 
it is not my purpose to dispute. In regard to them 
I only say, let the country judge. Let the coun- 
try judge between him and his little band of 
armed neutrals, who have seceded from their old 
associates and the friends with whom I act in 
sustaining this great measure. 

But how is it, that one claiming such pure, dis- 
interested, and patriotic motives himself, should 
be so uncharitable to those who may differ from 
Is there any known principle in morals or 
politics by which the great mass who act together 
are to be presumed to be dishonest, and the small 
number who differ from them to be honest? On 
what authority does the Senator arraign our mo- 
tives? On what grounds does he presume to say, 


| that in sustaining this great measure, we 4re 


actuated by no purer motives, no higher consid- 


| erations, than to achieve a mere temporary party 
| triamph—that this measure is to be carried by 


the rallying cry of party. 
In the offensive sense in which the gentleman 


| uses the term, | can assure him that this is no 


party measure, it was neither brought forward at 
first as such, nor har it been persevered in as 
such. Noone offht to know the truth of this 
better than the gentleman himself. 
now, at the head of the little Conservative band 


of armed neutrals, who, on account of this very | 
| measure, have seceded and withdrawn from the 


party with which they had long acted? That 
this measure would temporarily weaken the Ad- 
ministration, no well-informed man doubted. 
That it was too strong a measure for the weak 
nerves of some of our friends, was foreseen. That 
there were many professing to be Democrats, who 
were so connected with banks, as to regard this 
measure as in conflict with their interests, was 
apparent at first. 
whose political views were honestly opposed to 
it; and possibly there may have been afew whose 
political aspirations lead them to assume a posi- 
tion hostile to it, and to the party that sustained 
it, or, at least, a position of ‘‘ armed neutrality.” 

In one sense, however, sir, it is a party meas- 
ure, and the rallying cry of party. It is a party 
measure in the same sense as the revolution 
in England of 1688 was a party measure. Sir, 
that was a party measure, carried through by’a 
party, the Whigs of that day, not like their name- 
sakes of the present day, although, perhaps, re- 
sembling them in some points, and especially in 





proved two of them to be so, and I believe it quite 
easy to show that the other is like unto them. 
They all come from the same prolific source. The 
design of reéstablishing a national bank, in con- 
nection with the Treasury, and to be a Treasury 
bank, is entirely inconsistent with the revival of | 
the deposit-bank system. Both of these deep plots 
cannot stand together. If we are to be cursed 
with a national Treasury Bank, we cannot at 
the same time be afflicted with the deposit-bank 
e. When so many and dark plots are 
on foot to vipranas the rights and liberties of the 
people at the shrine of executive power, it is some 
consolation that but one of these conspiracies can 
succeed, Yes, sir, it is fortunate for the country 
that two evils of such magnitude cannot exist at 
the same time. But perhaps it is meant that we 
are to have them in succession; first, the national 
reasury Bank established by executive power, 
and then the deposit-bank system, without law, 
and subject to executive discretion. After these 





is to come the Sub- scheme, as a‘‘ party 
1 h.’? Threatened as the country is with a 
Succession of such alarming dangers, no wonder 


| the principle of confining the political power to the 
| wealthy classes. It was a party which overthrew 
| the tyranny of the Stuarts, and gave liberty a 
| chance to rally. The Independent Treasury, sir, 
| is a party measure in the same sense as was our 
| glorious Revolution. That was a, a 
| party movement, sustained and carried through by 
| the rall ing cry of party, which was but another 
name for the rallying cry of independence and 
liberty. The great civil revolution of 1800 was 
also a party measure, which overthrew ancient 
Federalism, the first combination of all the aristo- 
cratic elements into a dynasty of political power, 
and restored the Constitution at itslastgasp. All 
t reforms in the political institutions or con- 
ition of the people in this country, and all others, 
been party measures, and have been sus- 
tained, prosecuted, and consummated by party 
efforts, party zeal, and the rallying cry of party. 


But they have been parties based upon ome, 
u- 


animated by an apprehension of danger, sti 
lated by the love of liberty, united and struggling 
for a great and common object. 


Where is he || 


There may have been some | 
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a party movement, a great reform measure; and 
should we be fortunate enough to carry it through 
and establish its principles, it will, in my humble 
judgment, in future times, bear some degree of 
pcomparison with the great measures to which I 
| have referred. Those who regard it in no higher 
aspect than a mere financial arrangement, a ques- 
| tion of temporary expediency, cannot appreciate 
the motives of those who consider it as the firat 
important step in the reform of our wretched 
paper-money system on the one hand, and of our 
political institutions on theother. Its paramount 
objects are, first, the real independence of the 
Government of all corporations, and its financeé, 
which are the life blood of every Government; 
and, secondly, the entire separation and exclusion 
of the orgamzed moneyed power from our polit- 
ical institutions. The danger from either of these 
sources, | am aware, is not appreciated by some, 
but in the apprehension of others, it is real and 
imminent. It is not an imaginary danger. The 
evil exists, and has already taken deep root in our 
soil; it ought to be, it must be arrested. The or- 
ganized moneyed power hasalready, by an insen- 
sible process, become an important, yet an incon- 
gruous and alien element in our political syetem. 
Our system of civil polity, both State and Fed- 
eral, is in its theory purely popular, free from any 
other ingredient or any modification of the great 
principle of popular sovereignty. Its establish- 
ment, as well as its ordinary action, is a result of 
the popular will. If any hostile element becomes 
| incorporated with it, its purity is destroyed, the 
; harmony of its action is lost, and jarring collisions 
must follow. When the organized moneyed power 
becomes so incorporated with the Government as 
| to constitute an essential elementary prineiple of 
political power, the system will be changed: It 
becomes at once a mixed system, consisting of 
| two elements, the popular will and the associated 
moneyed power. 
This last element is essentially anti-Republican, 
| or even monarchial; for what 1s the principle of 
monarchy, but that of independent, irresponsible 
power, neither derived from, nor responsible to, 
the popular will, The organized moneyed power, 
when connected with the Government, is equally 
|independent of the will of the people, and re- 
moved from all responsibility to it. But I cannot 
now go into this question, and have alluded to it 
only to show what sort of party views have in- 
fluenced the action of the friends of this great re- 
| form measure. 
But, sir, whilst it is asserted that the President 
| has abandoned the Sub-Treasury in practice and 
'| in argument, we havea commentary upon his dec- 
| laration that ‘* recent events ’’ have strengthened 
|| his confidence in the measure, ‘*What the Presi- 
| *dent can find,’? saya the Senator, ‘‘in recent 
|| events, to sustain the renewed recommendation 
| ‘of the Sub-Treasury scheme, it utterly surpasses 
i] 
' 





|*my powers of comprehension to imagine." It 
| is then asked, in a tone of triumph, if the banks 
have not resumed specie payments; if they have 
‘| not restored the currency, and proved that th 
| are sound and safe depositories for the publi 
\| vevenue? It is true, sir, that the banks have, in'& 
| large section of the Union, recovered from their 
'} prostrate condition, and done so in a short period. 
1 ut it is equally true, that this has been accom- 
|| plished, not only without the interference or aid 
|| of the Government, but whilst the Independent 
| Treasury has been in practical operation, whilst 
the revenues have generally been managed with- 
out the agency of banks, either as depositories or 
'} fiseal agents. Have not these ** recent events” 
|| disproved what was so earnestly maintained on 
|| the other side of the Senate, that the banks could 
|| not recover if the Government should divorce 
|| itself from them in its fiseal concerns? In this 
|| respect, therefore, ‘* recent events’ have proved 
|| that gentlemen on the other side of the question 





‘| were wrong, and that its friends were right. 
|| Althou e bill did not become a law, still, thé 
|| sepa of the Treasary from banks has prac- 


'| tieall wailed, with the exceptions referred to, 
protien wat of payments by the Bank of the 
|| United States. Recent —. therefore, have 
| proved that the separation not, as was con+ 
|| stantly asserted last session, injured the banka 


. In this sense, sir, the independent ‘Preasury is | even in their prostrate condition. The alarm 
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then, that this financial system would injure the 
banks, and destroy credit, is proved, by the expe- 
rience of the past year, to be wholly unfounded. | 
And if we compare the rapid recovery of the | 
| 
i 
| 





credit and currency of the banks now, with the 
protracted struggle which they passed through at 
the close of the Jast war, it would seem a fair and 
just conclusion that the disconnection of the reve- 
nue from them facilitated and accelerated their | 
restoration. 

Butthisis notall. ‘* Recent events” have proved | 
that the concerns of the Treasury can be conducted 
without any bank agency whatsoever. This has | 
actually been done the past year, with the excep- |, 
tions named, without any substitutes being pro- | 
vided by law, either as depositories or fiscal agents. | 
If the concerns of the Treasury have been safely 
managed on the principles of the separation, with- | 


. Out the substitutes, or any of the safeguards which | 


the bill provided, does it not demonstrate, that had | 
it become a law, ita operation would have been | 
found convenient, safe, and highly beneficial? | 
The experience, therefore, of the past year, has | 
proved that bank credit and currency has not suf- | 
fered, but probably been benefited, by the discon- | 
nection of the Treasury with banks; and it has | 
also proved that the concerns of the Treasury can 

be conducted without their agency. These are | 


two very important points which ** recent events”? || 


have established. 

But, sir, it is triumphantly asked whether, in | 
his allusion to ** recent events,’’ the President re- 
fers to the defalcations of his sub-treasurers? And 
who are these defaulters whom the Senator denom- | 
inates as sub-treasurers? They are the late col- | 
lector of New York, the late district attorney of | 
the same city, and a disbursing officer of the Army. 
These are theSenator’s sub-treasurers; but, unfor- 
tunately for his purpose, they were sub-treasurers | 
under his favorite deposit-bank system; and their | 
defalcations occurred under that system; and yet | 
thegentleman sneering! y characterizes these officers 
as sub-treasurers. Sir, not one of them was a | 
sub-treasurer, according to the provisions of the 


have been a depositary of the revenue had that 
bill become a law; one was a disbursing officer in 
the Army; and the other a district attorney, who 


was neither a receiving or disbursing officer. || 
What, then, have the defalcations of these officers || 


to do with the Sub-Treasury? I will tell you, sir, 
what they have to do with it. They show, or 
particularly that of the collector, the urgent neces- | 
sity of some of thelegal provisions and safeguards 
contained in the Independent Treasury bill; they 


ous necessity for additional guards, checks, and | 
securities, in respect to all public agents who either 
receive, keep, or disburse the public funds; they 
demonstrate theimportance and necessity of a great 
moral principle contained in that bill, which made 
the conversion of the public funds a crime, a felony. 
This principle would have thrown around your 
Treasury a moral obligation of immense force. If 
there is any one consideration which will operate 
with more force than a or all others, on men in 
responsible and honorable public stations, it is the 
apprehension of the loss of character, to be fol- 
lowed by disgrace and infamy. This powerful 
restraint has been wanting. The policy of your 
Jaws, instead of making ita crime to use the public 
money, has encouraged its use by the agents having 
the custody of it. And, in regard to defaulters, 
they are not subject toa criminal prosecution, and 
incur no other responsibility than a liability toa 
civil suit, for the money which they have plun- 
dered from the Treasury. 

But we are told, sir, that such is the weakness of 
human nature, that it will not do to intrust the 
public treasure to men in public office. ‘* Far bet- 
* ter would it be, in my humble judgment, to heed 
‘the prayer which divine wisdom has taught to 
* human weakness, and ‘ to lead not’ public officers 
* (who are but men) into ‘ temptation,’ by commit- 
* ting to their custody large sums of money.’’ The 
manbncts and depravity of human nature may be 
a sound principle in theology, but in politics it is 
the principle of despotism; the basis on which all 
Governments rest that tread in the dust the rights 
and liberties of the people. This is not the first 


| quarter. 


| most essential and fundamental principles which 


| only just and effectual way to secure his individual 


| liberties of all. 
bill which passed the Senate at the last session. | 
One was a collector of the customs, but would not || 


| the opposite extreme, and entertaining too exalted 


United States Bank 


s—Mr. Niles. 





| time we have heard this language from the same South, arising from a bed of flowers! 
| aware, sir, who is the author of this 


It has been repeated in every discussion 
of the financial question before the Senate the last || 
two sessions. ‘The weakness of human nature! | 
Public officers who are but men cannot be trusted; 
they ought not even be exposed to temptation. | 
To whom shall public trusts be confided, if not to || 
men? Shall they be intrusted to corporations, 
which are above the weakness of human nature, 
and removed from temptation? What ‘slavish 
doctrine is this to be heard in the Senate of the 
United States? Sir, I have listened to this language | 
with astonishment in this hall, coming, as it has, 
from a quarter whence [ should have least expected 
sentiments so derogatory to freemen, so discour- 
aging to popular liberty from a representative of 
that enlightened Commonwealth, which, on former 
occasions, speaking through her distinguished and | 
enlightened sons, was the first to proclaim and de- 
fend those great truths, of the moral and intellect- | 
ual capabilities of man, for the high purposes of | 
self-government. Is this the language, sir, we || 
hear from a professed disciple of Jefferson, claim- |' 
ing to be brought up at the feet of Gamailiel; a dis- | 
ciple, I will not say, without any of the principles 
of his master, but certainly wanting in some of the 





distinguished that illustrious man. 

Sir, did Jefferson talk about the weakness and 
frailty of man? Did he distrust the people? Let 
him speak for himself: ‘* Some,”’ says this great 
reformer, ‘* suppose that man cannot be trusted to 
‘govern himself. Have we, then, found angels in | 
‘the form of kings to govern him? Let history 
‘answer this question.”’? Mr. Jefferson said that 
selfish, weak, and timid aristocrats alone distrusted 
and feared the people, whilst the honest Republi- 
can, who was content with a common share of 
the benefits of social institutions, had confidence 
in the mass, as he was willing to enjoy his own 
rights in common with them} believing that the | 


rights, was to guard and protect the rights and 
He did not believe that men were 
too frail to be intrusted with power, or the public 
treasure. If he had any error, it was in going to 





of mankind. 

This doctrine, that from the weakness of human 
nature, men cannot be safely trusted with the 
custody and direction of the public revenue, is not 


an argument against the Sub-Treasury bill only, 
| but it is equally an argument against all free Gov- 


|| ernments. 


| which profess to consult the rights and interests 
prove the defects of existing laws, and the imperi- I 


Yes, sir, against all Governments 


of the people. It is consistent only with a Gov- 
ernment purely despotic, where the rulers form a 


| distinct class from the rest of the nation, and are 


| permitted to oppress and plunder them at their 
| pleasure. 


The unreasonable distrust of the Executive, 
who is a mere popular. magistrate, elected by the 


for collecting and disbursing agents? 


_in the extensive region of t 
| bursements are made in almost every part of our 
outstretched territory, and to the Indian tribes 
_ beyond your settlements, and on board of your 
| public ships in foreign countries. 


| people, responsible to them, and liable at all times 
| to be impeached by their Representatives, is a part 
| of the same doctrine, founded on the ‘* weakness’’ 

of human nature. Whether it was this sentiment 
| of distrust of mankind which had induced the 
| leaders of Conservatiem to assume the position of 
‘‘armed neutrals,’’ | cannot say. But certain it 


ls 


| is, they appear of late to have lost all confidence 





| only in corporations. 


| in men, as public agents, and to put their trust 


armed neutrality, the honorable Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Tattmapce,] whom I do not now 
| Bee in his place, has also become alarmed at the 
‘* weakness’’ of human nature. The dangerous 
influence of the public funds and executive power 
en men in office, seems to have disturbed the 
conservative composure of his natural disposition. 
He has not only expressed his fears of this influ- 
ence, in eloquent strains of his own, but has added 


poetry. This influence, he says, comes over us 
e 


“The sweet South, breathing on a bed of violets.” ° 


Alarming, sir, truly alarming. Who can hope 
to stand before such an influence as this? The 
sordid love of money, and the selfish love of office, 
refined down to the odoriferous breath of the sweet 


an opinion of the moral and intellectual capacities 
| 
| 


The other chief of the |! 


| 





| 


j 
j 


| 


to them the more soft and touching language of 





[January 5, 


Senarre, 


Lam not 
poetry; bur 


whoever he aoe I hardly think he designed jt 


for an anti-Sub-Treasury speech; yet it really 


affords the strongest argument against that meas. 


ure which its opponents have urged. 
But, Mr. President, if the arguments of the 


_ gentlemen, derived from the weakness of human 


nature, were well founded, I appeal to them fo, 


their remedy. If they dare not trust sub-treasy. 
| rers—as they choose to call all receiving officers 


and all who may have the custody or disburse. 


_ment of the public funds—because they are men, 


pray, sir, what will they do? What is their 


scheme for collecting, keeping, and disbursing the 


public revenue? If persons are not safe fiscal 


_ agents, what will they substitute? Will they sub. 


stitute corporations, not only for depositories, by 
All on 
revenues pass through the hands of three sets of 
officers—the receiving, keeping, and disbursine 
officers. The receipts of the revenue are at nu. 
merous points, on your extensive commercia| 
sea-board, on the lakes, and “se sixty land offices 

e West. Your dis. 


We have dis. 
bursing officers for the army, the navy, for the 
fortifications and public works, with the Indian 
tribes, and on board public ships. 

If public officers cafinot safely be trusted, be. 
cause, under a lax and defective system of laws, 
some have proved defaulters, we must employ 
a ee for all these various services, at home 
and abroad. Certainly there are no more grounds 
to distrust public officers as depositaries than as 
receivers and disbursers of the revenue. To ac- 
complish this object, it will become necessary to 


| put these corporations on wheels, as they now 
, fortunately do not possess the power of locomo- 


tion. And you must construct railroads, so as to 
enable them to ‘move with celerity where the ex- 


_igencies of the public service may require. The 


troops are to be paid in Florida; you must put 
some respectable bank on wheels, and send it off 
to attend to that service. Annuities are to be 
paid to the Indians, and some western bank must 
be dispatched beyond the settlements for that 
service. 

But, sir, if all this was practicable, the gentle- 
men could not get over the difficulty, springing 
from the weakness of human nature. That isa 
very serious difficulty to get over, sir, and, as I, 
have already said, is fatal to all free government, 
and to human liberty, But what is a corporation? 
A mere abstraction, an ideal, imaginary being, 
existing in law, but not in fact. For all we seeor 
know of its existence or actions, is of an associ- 
ation of individuals. Its actions, although in a 
legal sense the acts of the corporation, are in reality 
the acts of the directors and officers who are em- 
powered to control the corporation. They, in fact, 
are the corporation. All that is gained, then, in 
employing corporations as financial agents, is to 
substitute one set of officers for another—the offi- 
cers of a corporation for those of the Government. 
It is to intrust your funds to officers whom we do 
not appoint, and over whom we have no control, 
instead of officers of our own creation, subject to 
our own laws, accountableat all times to the Gov- 
ernment, liable to be removed, and subject to such 
regulations, restrictions, and pains and penalues, 
as Congress may prescribe. Are not the officers 
of banks subject to the same weakness, and ex- 

to the same temptations, as officers of the 

nited States? Have there not been as many 
defalcations and frauds by corporation officers as 
by those of this Government? It is true that in 
every instance such frauds might not se the 
Treasury of the United States to a loss, if it had 
funds deposited in a bank controlled by such offi- 
cers; but it is, however, true that all the losses the 
United States have sustained by banks have been 
in consequence of the fraudulent and dishonest 
conduct of their officers. Butit seems to be claimed 
that it is wrong for the Government to expose 
public officers to the temptation of having the 
custody and contro! ofa large amount of money. 
Would not this argument apply with equal force 
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panking system? 
Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Vir- 
inia remarked that he should be happy to see his 
Fiend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucnanan] Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; but that gentleman, ae 
wisely, in my opinion, promptly declined the prof- 


fered honor. This led the Senator from Virginia 
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aes oanks, and if just, be fatal to the whole 


may succeed. Their spirit is unsubdued, their 


| thirst for power unabated, and their perseverance 


worthy of a better cause. But to my mind one 
thing is certain, if they do succeed, it will be en- 
tirely owing to the powerful reinforcement they 
have received from the gallant band of armed 
neutrals. That party, itis true, cannot boast of 
their numerical strength; but what they lack in 


to remark that he was not surprised at it, consid- || numbers they make up in zeal and courage. Like 


ering the ** rottenness of the whole concern.”’ Of 
the soundness or rottenness of the Administration, 
the gentleman, in his new position at the head of 
the ‘armed neutrality,’’ now become a reinforce- 
ment to the Opposition, may not perhaps be the 
most impartial or competent judge. It does not 
appear to be a per favorable for the discovery 
of truth, as old friends and old objects evidently 
appear to the Senator’s political vision very differ- 
ent from what they did when he was on this side 
of the House. He can now discover a dark spot 
upon the sun, and see faults of vast magnitude 
and proportions, which he did not discern at all 
when in his old position. Whether there was a 
fog on the other side of the Hall, or whether it is 
willful blindness on the part of those who cannot 
see objects except in the light they desire to see 
them, [ will not undertake to determine; but, from 
some cause or other, the position is very unfavor- 
able to the discovery of truth. 

But whether the Administration is a ‘‘ rotten 
concern’’ or not, I think the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania may have good reasons for his decision, 
after what he has witnessed here and in the other 
end of the Capitol, of a disposition to assail, upon 
the most frivolous grounds, the head of the Treas- 
ury Department, It is difficult to satisfy gentle- 
men in anything, and it seems utterly hopeless to 
attempt to please them in the concerns of the 
Treasury. . The Secretary is either hostile to the 
banks, or indifferent towards them, or has too 
much affection for them; he is either discrediting 
their bills, or improperly aidingin circulating them. 
He cannot shape his course exactly so as to please 
gentlemen, and this is remarkable when they show 
so much anxiety to be pleased. Under these un- 
fortunate circumstances, and as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has declined the honor, it has oc- 
curred to me that, in a certain contingency, an 
arrangement might be made in regard to the Treas- 
ury which would be perfectly satisfactory to all the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House. The 
eventto which I refer is the election in 1840; for 
should the combined forces of the Opposition be 
successful, the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
who has long given his attention to financial sub- 
jects, should be placed at the head of the Treas- 
ury. It is true, sir, the event on which this im- 
portant result to the financial interests of the 
country depends, is not only contingent, but its 
occurrence is rather doubtful. And the prospect 
of its taking place is not brightening, but daily be- 
coming darker. The elections the past year, and 
other indications of public sentiment, do not seem 
to favor the opinion that such a result is very prob- 
able. Still, however, it is possible. At the last 
session, in the most kind and friendly spirit, I 
cautioned and admonished my excellent friend 
over the way, (looking towards Mr. Cuay, of 
Kentucky,) not to suffer himself to be deceived 
by appearances. I told him that the indications 
of public opinion, the result of a panic or other 
temporary causes, could not be safely relied upon, 
and that it would be no more than a reasonable 
foresight to forbear making any distinct arrange- 
ments for taking possession of the White House 
in 1841. Subsequent events have proved the sea- 
sonableness and wisdom of this advice, which I 
have no doubt was received in the same friendly 
spirit in which it was proffered. The prospect for 
the success of any Opposition candidate is not 
quite so good now as it was then; and what is 
more discouraging for my distinguished friend, 
there appears now to be some reason to doubt 
whether he will geton tothe course. With all his 
skill and e ience as a tactician, the military 
chieftain, and the expounder of the Constitution, 
appear to have got the start of him in the presi- 
dential race. 

_ But, sir, notwithstanding all these discouraging 
Circumstances, it is still possible the Opposition 






























all other deserters, they are distinguished for the 
bitterness of their feelings. Some of their chief 
| leaders appear to hate the President so badly, as 
| almost to excite a suspicion that they had once 


| been his friends. To make up for past errors, they 


are now most spirited and active in the war car- 
| riéd on against the Administration and its friends. 


| They have thrown themselves into the breach, and 


seem resolved to lead the *‘ forlorn hope,’’ and to 
merit the highest honors, evenif they do not share 
the richest rewards of victory. 

The precise numbers of this formidable rein- 
| forcement have not been ascertained. I think, 
when they rallied under their own flag, they mus- 
tered three hundred in the city of New York; and 
at the recent election in Maine, they made a spir- 
ited movement, and having a very popular candi- 
date, came out in all their strength. The result 
was glorious. If I mistake not, and I appeal to 
my friend from Maine [Mr. Wrixuiams] to set me 
right if 1 am in error, they polled two hundred 
and eighty-two votes, all told. On this splendid 
result of a noble struggle, a wag is said to have 





circumstance of there being eighty-three thousand 
scattering votes cast for Messrs, Fairfield and 
| Kent, the candidate of the armed neutrality would 
have been elected in spite of fate! 

In my own State, at the last election, they polled 
about fourteen hundred votes, out of fifty thou- 
sand. Most of these, it is now believed, have re- 
turned to their first love, and the residue, following 
the example of their chiefs, have gone, bag and 


York, where one of their chiefs resides, this party 
must be more numerous, and no doubt they con- 
tributed largely towards the late glorious victory 
achieved by the combined forces; and I really hope 
that injustice and ingratitude will not prevail, but 
that their disinterested services will be duly ap- 





have no information. 


ited States Bank Bonds—Mr. Niles. 


remarked, that had it not been for the unfortunate | 


baggage, over to the camp of the enemy. In New | 


preciated and suitably rewarded. In the Old Do- | 
minion, where the most distinguished chief of the | 
armed neutrals belongs, their forces must be form- | 
idable in numbers, and respectable in character. | 
There may be some in other States, of which I | 


Now, Mr. President, the importance and the 
valuable services of this reinforcement, will not, I || 
hope, be estimated according to their numbers, but | 
according to their zeal, their activity, and thegreat || 
sacrifices they have made of feeling, interest, and 
long-cherished friendships, from a pure love of | 
principle. On this subject, | havea word to say | 
to my worthy friends of the Opposition proper, 
and, [ doubt not, they will take a hint from me 
kindly. [ say to you then, gentlemen, receive | 


these allies graciously, and treat them not only | 


justly, but generously and kindly. Do not esti- | 
mate their merits according to the poor standard | 
of their numbers, but according to their desires to | 
serve you. Overlook, I beseech you, their past | 
errors; you will remember that they were then in | 
a false position, and surrounded by yourenemies; | 
and let all their votes against you be ** expunged ”’ | 
from your memories. Be not only just to them, 
but generous; and should you be successful, (of | 
which, however, there is very little prospect,) I - 
tale: to be excused for reminding you in their be- | 
half 


| 


of your settled principie, which I trust will | 
not be forgotten in the disposition of the spoils; it | 
is this—that the highest honors should be conferred on | 
the last deserters. 
Mr. President, I am satisfied that should the | 
allied forces of the Opposition succeed in 1840, the | 
claims of the honorable Senator from Virginia will | 
be so strong that they cannot be resisted. He will | 
be placed at.the head of the Treasury. Then, sir, | 
all our financial difficulties will be atan end; there | 
will be no more war on the banks or tampering 
with the currency; he will pursue that happy me- 
dium, avoiding, on the one hand, hostility to the 
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SENATE. 
banks, and on the other, too great affection for 
them. Then the condition of the Treasury will 
be presented as clearly as the noon-day sun; no 
mystification, no obscuration, but everything plain 
and intelligible. 
, Still, sir, there may be some doubt as to the 
pene on which the future Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer will administer the finances. Like 
most other great men who have figured largely, 
and for a length of time, his sentiments appear 
_ to have undergone very important fluctuations and 
changes. Perhaps, in this respect, there is no ma- 
terial difference between him and many of hia co- 
temporaries, except in one important particular. 
Whilst they have been going one way, he has been 
going the other; whilst they have been advancing, 
he has been receding. 

Now, sir, the country would like to know 
whether the Treasury will be administered ac- 
cording to the views of the Senator at any one 
distinct period, or according to his views at sev- 
eral distinct periods, united and blended together; 
and if the former, what period is to be selected? 
This is a very important matter. If his opinions 
in 1834 were to form the basis of his administra- 
tion, he should certainly have my humble sup- 
port. A better head of the Treasury I could not 
desire. His financial principles at that time were 
sound, enlightened, and patriotic, as explained 
on this floor in a speech equally distinguished for 
fervid eloquence and just and patriotic sentiments. 
I have an extract from that speech before me, 
which I have no doubt the Senator’s new friends 


| will be gratified to hear read, although I amsorry 


at this late hour to detain the Senate: 
Extract from Mr. Rives’s speech of 1834. 


**Of all the reforms, social, political, or eco- 
‘nomical, required by the great interests of the 
* country, that which is most urgently demanded, 
‘and which promises, in its accomplishment, the 
‘largest results of utility, security, and public 
* benefit, is, beyond comparison, the restoration of 
‘the Government to what it was intended, by the 
| * framers of the Constitution, to be—~a hard-money 

* Government. We are too much in the habit, 

‘Mr. President, of regarding the evils of a pa 

* system as necessary and incurable, and of being 
| * content with the delusive palliation of those evils 
‘supposed to be derived from the controlling 
‘supremacy ofa National Bank.” * * ° 
‘* Whatever influence such an institution may be 
¢ saepone to exert, in preserving the sowndness 
| © of the currency, that object would be much more 
| ‘effectually promoted by a return, as far as prac- 
‘ ticable, to a metallic circulation. The first step 
‘towards that return is, to let the Bank of the 
* United States go down. 

““The ordinary channels of circulation being 
* thus supplied with gold and silver, the Govern- 
*ment would be prepared, without hardship to 
* the public creditor, to require payment of its dues 
‘in specie, and thus realize a reform, than which 
* none could be more deeply interesting, in every as- 
* pect, to the safety and prosperity of the country.”” 
Sir, these are noble, elevated, and patriotic sen- 

timents; sound and enlightened, resting on the 
firm basis of the Constitution and the eternal prin- 
| ciples of right and justice, These sentiments are 
| worthy the occasion that called them forth, and 
worthy that ancient and “ unterrified’’ Common- 
| wealth from whose representative they came. At 
| that time the gentleman was the bold advocate of 


| a reform in our financial system, and for precisely 


| the same reform we now desire—a reform which 
| in a “social, commercial, and political point of 
| view,’’ he declared to be more desirable than all 
others. When the channels of circulation were 
| filled with gold and silver, he was for collecting 
_ the public revenue in specie only, and for bringing 
| the Government back to what it was intended to 
| be by its framers, a simple ‘‘ hard-money Gov- 
| ernment.” Well, sir, the channels of circulation 
| are now full; there are, at this time, nearly one 
| hundr illions of specie in the country, more 
| than three times what there was when his speech 

was delivered. Now, then, is the time; now is 

the acceptable time; the contingency has occurred; 

the question is before Congress and the country? 
| and I call on the Senator to redeem his pledge, 
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Military Road in Arkansas—Mr. Yell, 





to help to carry out this great and glorious re- | the Senator’s financial policy. He designed to 
form. oe oe p restrain and control the currency of the States by || ent Treasury or the State ‘bank-deposit sysiem jg 
But, sir, I fear I shall appeal to him in vain; he || the Federal revenue; and thus to effect, indirectly, || most safe for the public revenue, it has been full 
has long since abandoned these noble sentiments, || what he admitted we have no power to do directly. \| discussed heretofore, and I am not disposed = 
for reasons no doubt satisfactory to himself, and || In the undue importance attached to this meas- | to go into it. Nothing, perhaps, can be added on 
has even attempted to disavow them or explain | ure, and the management of the bill when before either side to what has n already said; and I 
them away. In some publication since, he has || the Senate, some gentlemen supposed at the time || will only remark that the arguments which haye 
attempted to destroy the entire sense and meaning | that they discovered political designs; an opinion || heretofore been urged on our side have not in the 
of the language I have quoted, by a forced con-| that subsequent events appear by no means to || least degree been weakened by any defalcations o; 
struction, making the whole sense depend on the | have weakened. other events which have occurred since this sub. 
qualifying clause as to the channels of circulation | I now, sir, come to the extra session, when the || ject was before the Senate at the last SeS88i0N; on 
being filled with gold and silver. Sir,no oneever | Senator’s financial views a r to have under- || the contrary, they have received additional strength 
did advocate a return to the hard-money policy of || gone no essential change. e proposed his cur- || and force. 
the Constitution, and the collection of the revenue | rency bill as a substitute for the bill nepeeres by I have now, sir, concluded what I had to say 
in specie, until there was gold and silver enough | the Senator from New York, [Mr. niGHT,] || In examining the financial opinions and views of 
in the country for the purpose. No one, sir, | without any change, except a provision designed || the honorable Senator from Virginia, I have ep. 
proposes to carry out this hard-money policy until | to stimulate the banks to resume specie payments. || deavored to present them fairly, and if I have fallen 
the channels of circulation are filled. This was | At the last session an important change appears into error, it is not intentional. Whether he is 
the object of the arn provision in the bill of last | to have taken place in the financial policy of our || disposed to do justice to the Administration or not 
session. But is the Senator now in favor of col- || future head of the Treasury. The principle of || I am desirous to do justice to him. In the notice 
lecting the revenues in specie, at any time and || controlling the State bank currency, simply by 
under any circumstances? Do his present objec- || the management and influence of the Federal reve- || I have been as candid and impartial as he has in 
tions to that policy rest on the ground that the | nues, was abandoned, and we were presented with || examining the official conduct of the Secretary of 
channels of circulation are not full, or do they || a most gigantic and splendid scheme of a league || the Treasury. Asin the contingency supposed, 
apply to the principle of the policy itself? Let his | of State banks, to be connected with the Treasury, || the Senator is to be placed at the head of the Treas. 
course for the last three years answer these ques- | and under the direction of the Secretary. Of all || ury, I have deemed it important that the country 
tions. Whatever his reasons may be, no onecan || the projects for conducting the finances, this, in my | should know what his financial principles and po}- 
doubt that he has abandoned his hard-money policy | judgment, was the most dangerous and alarming. || icy have been at different periods, that he should 
of 1834. , ; ; | The plan was, to recharter and take into the ser- || stand before the country as he has been, and ashe 
The next we learn of his financial notions was _ vice of the United States twenty-five of the largest | now is, in his new position, at the head of the 
in his course in regard to the deposit act of 1836. || and most respectable of the State corporations; to || ‘‘ armed neutrality,’’ now allied with the Opposi- 
He advocated and voted for that bill, which first | give them the entire monopoly of the revenue; to || 


tion forces. 
legalized the connection between the Government || authorize them to supply a Federal currency to || regret to have detained the Senate so long, in 


and the State banks, but professed to do it with || be received for the public dues; and to circulate || a debate of this description, and thank gentlemen, 
reat reluctance, and only as a choice of evils. || throughout the Union, and to clothe them with || on both sides of the House, for their attention. 

Lamedianady after its passage, a controversy com- | power to regulate and control the entire currency - 

menced among the Opposition presses respecting | of the country, under the Snes and direc- 

the paternity of that law. Some claimed that it | tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. This was || — 

justly belonged to the distinguished Senator from || a combined engine of a national bank and a| REMARKS OF HON.A.YE LL, 

uth Carolina, [Mr. wapnene and others that) Treasury bank, of the worst and most dangerous 

a distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, not | character. The combined power of these twenty- OF ARKANSAS, 

now in his seat, [Mr Wesster,] was its author | five large banks, with the revenue and credit of Ix tHe House or Representatives, 

and parent. But at the commencement of the next || the Government, acting under the direction and January 25, 1839 

session, the Senator from Virginia, and his friend || control of the Secretary of the Treasury, with || : ne , 

from New York, [Mr. Tarumapee,] seemed to || authority to coerce and regulate the other State || 99 the bill reported by Mr. McKay, of North 

claim that they, if not the authorsof it, were chiefly | banks, would have been a centralization of the || Carolina, to amend the act of 1836, to authorize 

responsible for it. A measure which they had | moneyed power, and a union of that power with || the Secretary of War to See aati garrison 

supported with great reluctance, and under a sort || the Government, in a form of all others the most | at Fort Gibson, and to open a Military Road 








In regard to the question arhather the lndepend. 











| taken of his opinions and public acts, I really hope 





MILITARY BROAD IN ARKANSAS, 





of duress, had became their favorite measure. If || dangerous. on the Western frontier, so as to pags within 
a word was said directly or incidentally against it, | It is scarcely possible for the imagination to || the State of Arkansas, whenever the public ser- 
one or both of the gentlemen immediately took the | conceive of an engine more formidable or more || V!® May require it. : 
floor as its champion. If not their natural child, || dangerous than this. It would have had the pos- || After a few remarks had been submitted by Mr. 
it has certainly become their offspring by adoption. | session and control of the public revenue, of pub- || Mercer, of Virginia, in reference to the geograph- 
Mr. President, those of us on this side of the |) lic credit, and, to a great extent, of the general |, ical limitations and features of the bill, 
House, who voted for that measure, also acted || currency and credit of the country. What is a Mr. YELL rose and said, that he was sure that 
under a conviction of necessity and a choice of || centralized authority over the entire currency and || the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mercer] did 
evils. We consider it a measure, that could only || credit of the Union but a power over commerce, || not fully understand the provisions of the bill, or 
be justified on the ground of necessity, growing out | manufactures, over imports and exports, over the || he would not oppose it. The object of the bill was 
of the peculiar and alarming state of our finances; | public revenue, and the entire business of the || to authorize the Secretary of War to do the very 
but we did not then, nor since, regard it as involv- | country? And what is a control of the business || thing which that gentleman [Mr. Mercer] and 
ing any compromission of political principle, or || of the country but a power over the politics of the || himseif believed the Secretary, under the act of the 
as interfering in the slightest degree with our po- | country? But it is not my purpose to examine | 14th of May, 1836, was authorized to carry into 
litical relations. We, sir, did not regard it as a | thiss endid scheme of centralized moneyed power || effect. The Secretary of War, however, had given 
point for a new departure, or for commencing a || viiited with the Government. I expressed my || a different construction to the act to which the bill 
new political reckoning. How it may have been || views of it at the time, and I have now only |! before the House was amendatory; and he and his 
viewed by the Senator from Virginia, and his || alluded to it as one of the many wise financial || friend from Virginia had united in giving to the 
friend from New York, is not for me to say. || schemes of the future Secretary of the Treasury, The original act of 





At the next session, in 1837, we reached the 
third stage in the Senator’s financial views, as dis- | 
closed in what was called his currency bill, and | 


his management of that bill before the Senate. || 
The bill in itself was well enough; it only reénacted || 


the joint resolution of 1816, with a provision de- | 


signed to restrain and regulate the issues of the |. 
At that time this had, to a limited || 
extent, been the policy of the Administration; I || 
had not much confidence in it, but was willing to || 
give it a fair trial. [ voted for the bill, and am by || 


i} 


no means sure now, that if we cannot establis 


State banks. 


the Independent Treasury, it would be wise to 
adopt that bill, which, in its practical operation, 


i] 


in case the combined forces of the Opposition 
should succeed—an event which, when viewed in 
connection with a scheme like this, or a national 
bank, 4 am rejoiced to say, is not very probable, 
It is the author of this scheme who is s0 con- 





stantly filled with apprehension at the increase of 
executive power, and the corrupting and danger- 
ous influence of the public revenues. 

Mr. President, | haye come down to the pres- 
ent time; and what is to be the great financial 
scheme of the honorable Senator, at the present 
session, it is perhaps too early to determine. So 
far as an opinion can be derived from the speech 
on which I have had occasion to comment, nearly 


in one or two years from this time, I think in || one third of which is devoted to the general ques- 


1840, would entirely exclude all bank paper from 
your revenue; for there is not how, and will not 
then be, any banks that do not issue 


tion, the Senator seems now to be in favor of the 


deposit system, solely on the ground of its bei 
the most safe and convenient, and without 


apices less 
than twenty dollars. This, however, FT do not || to its incidental power, to which he once attached 


suppose was the gentleman’s object. At that 
period the idea of restricting and regulating the 
currency, by the regulations and influence of the 
revenue, was a prominent and distinct feature in 








| 80 much importance, of restraining and regulating 


the general paper currency. In urging its supe- 
riority over the Indapsadiaot Tenis dike, he 
relies on these two considerations alone. 


original bill a cordial support, 
May 14, 1836, directs that the road shall be opened 
along the western boundary of the States of. Ark- 
ansas and Missouri—he did not. know that he 
uoted the precise words of the act, but he gave 
the substance—and pass within the Indian coun- 
try, if the assent of the Indian tribes occupying 
that region could be obtained. The assent of the 
Indians had been obtained. The Secretary of War 
is therefore of opinion that he will be compelled to 
make the road wholly in the Indian territory, 
The constructions given to the act, by the gentle- 
man from Virginia and myself, are precisely ad- 
verse. 1 infer from the act of 1836, that the r 
is to run within the limits.of the States of Arkansas 
and Minsouriand san ss only wae penton 
country, upon the conditions mentioned in the 
oy. the consent of the Indians. hee wibe the act 
of 1836 would have been any or contingent, 
depending on the assent of the Indians to give } 
vitality. Such (Mr. Y. said) he was sure was not 
the intention of Congress; nor is a different con- 
clusion a plausible inference under the letter of 
y itself, however, has been the decis- 
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jon of the Secretary of War, and we have been 
compelled to submit to it, because we could do no 
better. ‘This bill, therefore, can by no possibility 
doany harm. It may be made so explicit as to 
direct the Secretary in future to carry out the evi- 
dent intention of the actof 1836. Should the Sec- 
retary be right, however, in his construction of the 
act of 1836, then this bill will authorize him to 
depart from the strict construction; and if the pub- 
lic service can or will be promoted by bringing the 
road or any partof it within the State ef Arkansas, 





hecan do so without the violation of any law or || 


—_— The necessity of the case, makes this || 


necessary, and of the utmost importance to the 
citizens of Arkansas. The act of 1836 requires 
that the road should cross the Arkaneas river, 
when the new post is established, now Fort Smith, 
which is established immediately on the western 
poundary. In running north, along the western 
boundary of Arkansas, to te new post on the Iili- 
nois, and from thence to Fort Leavenworth, the 
road, if made altogether in the Indian country, 
must lean in a western direction, leaving the State 
line at One Or more points, some fifteen or twenty 
miles west, to avoi 
line and running from west to east, which will in- 
crease the distance some twenty miles or more in 
the space of fifty miles, when they again strike the 
Siate line, and continue along or near it until they 
reach Fort Leavenworth. By passing within the 
State, the road, after leaving Fort Smith north, can 
keep near the Siate line and on good ground and 













boundary line more than three miles, and a large 
portion of the rest will be on the line or in the In- 
dian country still, This arrangement will shorten 
the distance, save a large sum of money in open- 
ing the road, and when opened it wiil be equally 
as good, if not better. Upon the score of economy, 
therefore, it is desirable that the road should be 


made as is now suggested; and it is moreover due || 


to the people of Arkansas that it should be thus 
constructed, because it was the intention of Con- 
gress, by the actof 1836, to bring the whole within 
the State, and they have been deprived of it by the 
construction of the Secretary of War. 

Of so much of the bill as relates to the repeal of 
the act of 1836, which requires the Secretary of 
War to abandon Fort Gibson, | have but little to 
say. In justice, however, to the committee who 
reported the bill, and in justice to the Secretary of 
War, 1 have no hesitation in saying that Fort 
Gibson holds-the keys to the whole Indian coun- 
try. Asa post to protect the Indians from aggres- 
sion among themselves, and keep in check the 
united Indians west of the Arkansas, (the Paw- 
nees, Pickaways, and Camanches,) whom we are 
bound in duty, and by our treaty stipulations to 
protect, Fort Gibson, from its position, is em- 
inently calculated to afford all the protection that 
can be required, by our interest and the interests 
of the Indians themselves. Independently of any 
other consideration, the post is of general national 
importance, and should not be abandoned till our 

ian relations are rendered, by tifme and the 
progress of civilization, far more pacific than they 
pow are. The objection that has been urged 
against the continuance of that post, that the new 
garrison established the last session on the Arkan- 
sas river, (Fort Smith,) of itself affords sufficient 
protection, is considered by all familiar with the 
situation of the country, inconsistent with the 
of the case, inconclusive, unsatisfactory, and 
unfounded in fact. It was based on selfish con- 
siderations, The position of Fort Gibson, above 
all others, is the most important and commanding 
for the defense of the citizens of Arkansas. It ia 
immediately on the Arkansas river, where troops 
can ascend directly to the Indian country. It 
18 a post where the Indians must pass in times 
of invasion to reach the citizens of Arkansas; and 
to the Government it is a post that can be ap- 
proached with steamboats during the boating sea- 
son, with arms, men, and supplies. That work 
will now progress, and should be finished in a 
manner to give protection to the citizens in that 
pa of the State. If this bill should pass, the 
ry of War will be authorized to occupy 

Fort ion, which I believe is important, not 
only to the Indians, but to the peace and security 
of the western frontier, 3 i 


| 


| 


the mountains crossing the || 
| Fry for the paper, or to restate what he (Mr. P.) 
| was represented as having said. 
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SWARTWOUT’S DEFALCATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. JACOB FRY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THe House or Representatives, 
January 16, 1839, 


of a Select Committee on the subject of the | 

Swartwout and other Defalcations. 

Mr. FRY said: Some ten days after his arrival 
at this place, to attend the present session of Con- 


| gress, he found in the post office of the House 


of Representatives a newspaper directed to him, 


| which, upon opening, turned out to be the ‘*Eman- 

| cipator,’’? a paper published in New York, and | 
| devoted to the cause of Abolition. 
| he found copious extracts from a speech delivered | 
| by a member of this House before a meeting of 
| his constituents at Vicksburg, Mississippi. In 


In that paper 


that speech, the gentleman was made to have said 


| ** that the Administration party in this House were 
| without any leader of any capacity.’’ 


Mr. PRENTISS here rose, and called on Mr. 


Mr. FRY said he had thrown the paper away, 


| and had not seen it since, and could therefore not | 
| produce it; but, according to his recollection, the | 


| words used were precisely those which he had 
| mentioned. 
ata small distance, until they bear east of the || 


If this be the fact, as represented by the gentle- | 
man from Mississippi to his constituents, that we | 


| are without ‘any leader of any capacity,’’ then, | | 


take it, it becomes every friend of the Administra- | 


| tion in this Flouse to set up for himself; and, in | 
| that view of the matter, | hope the House will | 


| order of things. 


bear with me while | address them under this new || 


Mr. Speaker, the times are fruitful. Lessthan | 
a year ago, when now and then the sound of a 

hig victory rushed in upon us here, it was re- || 
markable to witness in this House the good feel- 
ing, the joyous anticipations, the bright prospects, 
that appeared to be opening to our Whig friends. || 
Sir, they were so full of victory, and so elated | 
with success, that a good honest Democrat, could | 
hardly live with them. My worthy friend from | 
Kentucky [Mr. Sourneare} came to me one day, | 


| soon after the Baltimore election for a member to | 


supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of || 
Mr. McKim, and says, friend Fry, really in the | 
course of another year, there will not be left of | 
you Locofecos enough to constitute a respect: | 
able corporal’s guard. My respected friend from || 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusnine,} who, at the last } 
two sessions of Congress, sat near me, and who || 
knew | was a German, and frequently saw me 
reading German newspapers, would occasionally | 
tell me he also knew a little German, (which he | 
always took care to repeat when speaking of our 
political prospects,) and that was, ‘‘ganzes vol- | 
oren’’ “‘ganzes voloren’’—*‘ all lost,’’ “ali lost’? | 
Well, sir, | bore it with a Christian’s fortitude, 
awaiting the realities of a coming futurity to en- 
able me to return my compliments. 

Sir, we had not proceeded far in that coming 
futurity before my expectations were realized. 
Even since the termination of the last session of 
Congress, what has transpired? The Whig vic- 
tory in Maine, (supplying the place of the lamented 
Cilley,) which gave the first impulse to these ex- 
ultations, turned out but to be the precursor to 
their total defeat in that State; the Whig victory 
in Baltimore, which (according to:an account I 
read in some Whig paper) had such a wonderful 
effect. upon the money market at Pittsburg, turned 
out to be buta little in advance of the regeneration 
of the gallant State of Maryland. And the great 
speech of my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Bonp,} 
which it was said was circulated by hundreds of 
thousands all over this country, which was to 
tear up by the root this whole Administration— 
this speech, too, has done its full share in redeem- 
ing the State of Ohio from the shackles of Feder- 
alism, Sir, without meaning the least ress 
towards my friend from Ohio, I have to say, from 
what Ihave learned, that in 1836 he was elected 
to Congress by an overwhelming majority, and in 
1838, not long after he was delivered of his cele- 
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| brated speech, with all necessary exertion on the 


part of his friends, and with additional advantage 
of a public dinner, he barely squeezed in (scrapmg 
both hips, as farmers sometimes say) to a seat mn 
the next Congress. Well, sir, the times having 


| changed since the termination of the last session 


of Congress, methinks appearances (here at least) 


; HE : |; have changed alao; the countenances that, in and 
On the Resolution providing for the appointment | . ; ° ' 


about this Hall, less than a year ago, beamed 
with joy and so often flushed with victory, have 
become a little more pale and haggard; there is 
an evident fluttering and floundering here, which 
manifestly shows that our Whig friends feel, 
mournfully feel, that they and their cause are 
rapidly sinking. Sir, the result of the last fall 
elections was eminently calculated to produce this 
feeling, and, but for the result of the elections in 
New York, ** the last and only hope” of my friend 
from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,} as | see expressed in 
a letter of his, written some time during the fall 


| in answer to some invitation—I say, but for the 


result in that State, our Whig friends here would 
sull more sensibly feel the dreadful forebodings of 


| utter political annihilation. 


Bat, sir, let me say to my friend from Virginia, 
and our Whig friends generally, if they calculate 


| upon the State of New York going against Mr. 


Van Buren, they calculate without their host. 
Sir, in a ** fair shake,’’ there ig a Republican ma- 
jority in that noble State, and there is the spirit 
among our friends there, that will ‘* never tire nor 
” until they get what is due them. 
Sir, they bave but to advance in the same ratio to 
the next election, that they did between the last 
two, and, in less than another year, modern 
Whiggery there will be but a name. 

But, sir, independent of all that, if even the 
elements of opposition to Mr. Van Buren existed 
there toany extent, they cannot there, as well as 
in many other places, be combined. Sir, permit 
me here to say that north of this city, Anti-Ma- 


| sonry and Abolition constitute too material a part 


of the Opposition to be overlooked; and the Antt- 


|| Masons and Abolitionists will not be overlooked. 
| And, sir, Anti-Masonry and Abolition will demand 


the nomination of General Harrison; their de- 
mand must, and will be, acceded to, and Whig- 
gery—proud, high-minded, and exalted Whig- 
gery—will have to succumb—to knock under. 
Sir, in my bumble opinion, the great mass of 
the Whigs of New York will not doit. It is im- 
possible; they cannot do it; and then what be- 
comes of your opposition to Mr. Van Buren in 
the State of New York? Sir, let we wheel, and 
look-a moment to the South—the galiant, the 
noble, the generous South—to which we always 
have looked, and, t fear not, we always may look, 
for the strictest and best Republicans in the coun- 
try. Sir, let us look there, and see what the Op- 
position may do against Mr. Van Buren. Sir, 
the South have found, and have testified, that 


| the principles of the present Administration are 


founded in genuine Democratic republicanism ; and 
| that these principles are their principles. They 
| have found that, in the measures of this Admin- 
| istration, they are protected, as they have a right 
| to be, against foreign interference with their do- 
mestic institutions. And, sir, speculate at thie 
time as you please about southern policy and 
southern prospects, and about the hypocrisy of 
| the friends of this Administration towards the 
| South, you will find that when the presidential 
| election comes on, the South will not be willing 
| to yield a certainty for an uncertainty. 
| These self-evident truths are no doubt upper- 
}| most in the minds‘of our Whig friends; and as 
| old ** Time’’ comes stealing upon us, their pros+ 
| pects become more desperate, and they themselves 
Geese more desperate; hence, we see again, at 
| this short session, while all the public business ie 
slumbering on our table for want of action, these 
| gentlemen are again at the old trade of abuse; and 
| the ery of corruption, intrigue, defalcation, fraud, 
and iniquity, and investigation, echoes and rever- 
berates through this Hail. Sir, since f have been 
a member of this House I have heard much of 
this ery of corruption and abuses in this Admin- 
istration. But what hasit all amounted to? What 
have gentlemen ever exhibited to this country of 
existing corruption in the Administration ? hat 
bpenelig have the people received from these inves- 
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tigations, got up, time after time, upon this Oppo- 


given cry of corruption? In truth and in fact, 
the pecpié have heard so much, and realized so 
littie, that it would almost be difficult to make | 
them believe wif any did exist. 

Two years ago, my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Wise} raised the ery of corruption! corruption! in | 
every department, trom the highest to the lowest 
—from the soles of their feet to the crowns of their | 
heads—all was one common mass of corruption! 


and he made large promises to the country, that if || 


this House would but give him a committee of in- 
vestigation, he would exhibit to the people of this 
country the iniguities of this Administration in 
their proper light. Well, sir, this Housegave him 
his committee, and then hedid not wantit. Well, 
but ke had his committee, and had to go to work, 
and what did he make out of it? Wobat was the | 


corruption that he exhibited as existing in the Ex- || 


ecutive Departments of this Government? None. | 


Sir, he could show nothing. And in order to divert | 


the attention of the people from the fact that he | 
could show nothing, it became, as it seemed to me, | 
necessary to get up a row here with poor Reuben 
M. Whitney. 

Sir, Lam, as much asany member of this House, 
in favor of investigation, when there is any reason | 
to believe necessity requires it; but to the present 
mode of raising inyesugating committees, 1 do de- | 
eidedly take exception, 
position friends wish to raise a pretext for abusing 


the Administration, they just get up.a call for in- || 


vestigation, and then, belore any committee is ap- 
pointed, or any action on the matter can be had, it | 
becomes the subject for weeks, day in and day out, | 
of atbuse to the Administration. 
has ever denied to the Opposition a committee of | 
investigation when they asked for it?) Nobody. | 
Weli, then, why not take a committee and go into 
the examination at once, and if they can show to 
the country that the Administration is corrupt, | 
then it would be time enough to abuse it. Why | 
not, in the present case, have taken the committee | 


Defaleation of Samuel Swartwout—Mr. Fry. 


‘| of the Secretary of the 


Here, if any of our Op- | 


Why, sir, who || 


| {not appear.” 





| Anti-Masons, to Conservatives and to all parties, 
in the Janguage of an inspired writer, ‘* Come and 
let us reason together.”’ 

| Now, sir, | will read from document No. 13, 
p. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury says: 

** During his (Swartwout’s)” continuance in 
‘ office, the statements of his accounts, in a con- 
‘densed form, were made weekly to this Depart- 
‘ment, punctually; showing a balance in his 
‘hands varying from a nominal sum to $100,000, 
¢ accord ing to circumstances and the season of the 
* year. 

Now, sir, if a collector sends in weekly state- 
ments of his accounts with punctuality, with 
nothing upon the face of them to excite suspicion, 
how is the Secretary of the Treasury to know of 


|| anything wrong existing? What reason could he 


have for suspecting Mr. Swartwout was commit- 
ting depredations upon the public money, when 
his accounts were properly rendered? hy, sir, 
it was impossible for him to know anything of it. 
Well, sir, you may then ask, how did Swartwout 
get hold of all this money without the knowledge 
reasury? Why, sir, I 
_ will refer you to the same document to show how 


| he got hold of it, and in what way he managed it 


so as to elude the vigilance of the Treasury De- 
artment. The Solicitor of the Treasury and the 
irst Comptroller, in their examinations, made 
at the request of the Department, after this fraud 
_ was discovered, say, (p. 24:) 
| ** According to the statements of Mr. Ogden and 
| ‘ Mr. Phillips, the use of the public money began 
* in 1830, the practice being to transfer, at the com- 
,* mencement of the week, to the Treasurer of the 
* United States no more than the amount received 
* previous to Saturday morning, and thus to re- 
| * place successively from the subsequent receipts 
* thesums withdrawn, so that the dedcianty might 


| Further, (page 48,) Mr. Phillips says: 
| * By reference to the weekly returns, it will be 
| * seen that frequently large amounts were retained 


at once, and proceeded to ascertain the facts, and || * under the head ‘amount dueto the United States 
then, if there was cause, abuse the Administration? | ‘ to be carried to the next return,’ which, in many 
Certainly, all parties called for this investigation; || ‘ instances, would not be forwarded until Tuesday, 
nobody resisted it; and the people will inquire, why || * in order that the collections of Saturday and Mon- 
was it necessary that the half of the session should || * day might place him in funds to make the trans- 


be wasted in raising this committee? Why,sir,1 | ¢ fer from his account to that of the Treasurer of 


will tell them: it would be traveling entirely out | 
of the ordinary course of things for the Opposition 
to geta committee of investigation without first 
ebusing the Administration; and, in order that 
they might ave a pretext, in this case, to condemn 
the Administration before they try it, they ask the 
House to edopt an entire new plan of raising the | 
committee; and upon this proposition they pour | 


out their ** vials of wrath ’’ upon the Administra- || 


tion, accuse and condemn it from beginning to end, | 
in advance of any investigation; and then these | 
are the gentlemen who are afterwards to sit as | 
judges in the matter. 

Weill, sir, so be it. I wish now to call the at- | 
tention of the House toone thing. | wish to know 


what this committee is to find out more than we 


know already. The facts connected with thisde- || 


falcation of Mr, Swartwout, so as to explain the | 
transactions, and how it was consummated, I | 
think we have in the document laid upon our | 
tables from the President of the United States. | 
And, sir, | propose now to go into an investi- | 
gation of that matter from the documents in 
session of the House, and see what ground there 
is for the immense amount of censure and abuse 
heaped upon the Secretary of the Treasury con- | 
cerning this defalcation. Why, sir, the Secretary 
of the Treasury has, through the whole of this 
debate, been the victim of the most unrelenting, | 
violent, vindictive, and unjustifiable abuse I ever | 
witnessed. Sir, he has been held up as worse 
than Swartwout himself. My friend from Vir- 
inia (Mr. Wise] says this investigation should 
o— been raised with a view to his (Mr. Wood- 
bury’s) impeachment; and, sir, everything is 
done that can be done to excite and raise up the 
prejudices of the people against the Secretary of 
the Treasury in advance of the investigation. 
But, sir, as | said, | propose to examine this mat- 
ter from the documents, and give to the people of 
the country an honest and candid view of the 
case; and in doing this, | will say to Whigs and 





| * was able to keep his transfer to the 


|| that Swartwout was using the public money? 


| * the United States.”’ 

And at page 20 of the same document, it is 
| farther explained by Mr. Ogden, who says, in his 
| examination: 
| That the weekly transfers to the Treasurer 
| § made by Swartwout were usually made on Mon- 
| * day, but did not include the money received later 
_‘ than Saturday morning at ten o’clock, by which 
‘ means the receipts on bonds due Saturday and 
| * Sunday were embraced in the succeeding week, 
| * and thus that amount, frequently from $150,000 
| * to $200,000, was entirely under his control.” 

He adds: 

** In this manner he retained the moneys, and 
reasury 
| * apparently correct.”’ 
Now, sir, there cannot be a doubt that this was 
| the mode by which he possessed himself of the 
| money belonging to the Government, and the 
| manner in which he was able to keep his trans- 
| fers to the Treasury **apparently correct,’’ and 
| thus entirely elude the vigilance of the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury. The next inquiry will be, how 
did the Secretary of the Treasury first ascertain 


Why, sir, from the same document (pages 2 and 
3) we learn that the last return, being for the last 
three days of Mr. Swartwout’s term, showed over 
yo, in his hands; this the Secre of the 

reasury, deeming larger than necessary, immedi- 
ately directs Mr. Swartwout forthwith to deposit, 
the one half to the credit of the Treasurer. Mr. 
Swartwout declines to do so, and states that certain 
custom-house expenses remained to be paid; that 
suits had been commenced against him fora return 
of duties to a large amount, which, with numerous 
protests filed against him, would be sufficient to 
swallow the whole balance; that he was individu- 
ally liable in those cases, and could not pay over 
this balance until they were legally decided upon; 
hat so soon as they were eo decided, any balance 
which then remained would be promptly paid over. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury, however, immedi. 
ately instituted further inquiry, through the So. 
licitor of the Treasury and the First Comptroller 
which “resulted in the impression that the facts ang 
the law relative to those suits and protests might jus. 
tify a short delay.”” 


Well, sir, does this exbibit anything like a want 


of proper attention on the part of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the interests of the Government? 
Does this show any failure on his part to watch 
over the public money, and see that it was secured 
to its rightful owner? No, sir. But to proceed 
further in ascertaining what led to the detection of 
this defalcation. The Secretary of the Treasury 
says that— 


** Subsequent disclosures made in November ex. 


‘ cited the suspicions of the Department, not only 
‘as to that balance of $200,000, but a much larger 
* indebtedness, and the Solicitor of the Treasury 
* and the First Comptroller were forthwith sent to 


* New York to ascertain how the matter stood, and 
‘ to institute a thorough investigation.” 

This was accordingly icon the defalcation 
found to be over $1,000,000; whereupon suits 
were forthwith instituted against the principal and 
both his sureties. The Solicitor of the Treasur 
in his letter (page 21) of the 10th of Novem- 

er: 

** That the urgent demand of the present col- 
‘lector [Mr. Hoyt] for the abstracts and vouchers 
‘of Mr. Swartwout’s last term, which were incom- 
‘ plete for the want of his signature, and difficulty 
‘ of obtaining them, first led to the suspicions com- 
‘municated by him to the Department.” 

Well, sir, here, then, is explained to you the 
manner in which the Secretary of the Treasury 
first gets to know of this defalcation of the col- 
lector at New York. I shall be told this pecula- 
tion of the public money has been going on since 
1830; and if the Secretary of the Treasury knew 
nothing of it, did not any of the other officers in 
the custom-house at New York know of it?’ Yes, 
sir, they did knowof it. Mr. Ogden, the cashier, 
and Mr. Phillips, his assistant, knew of it. 

Mr. Ogden, in his examination before the Comp- 
troller and Solicitor, states: 

‘* That he commenced abstracting the money 
*in 1830; that; as the amount of’the defalcation 
‘increased, he frequently spoke to Mr. 8. on the 
* subject; that about four years ago, the amount 
* had got so large that he told Mr. S. unless meas- 
‘ures were taken to reduce it, he could not con- 
‘sent to remain any longer in office with him. 
‘ Mr. S. answered he had no doubt the operations 
‘in which he was engaged would enable him to 
**pay off the deficiency,’ and continued to give 
‘assurances to the last that he would soon pay it, 
‘and set all matters right.” 

Mr. Ogden further states, (page 47:) 

‘© That he and Mr. Phillips had frequent conver- 
‘gations with Mr. S. on this subject; that they 
‘ urzed him to raise money elsewhere to pay up 
* this balance; that, at Swartwout’s request, they 
* had an interview with him at his house, and that 
* he then assured them his speculations would soon 
‘enable him to pay all up.”’ 

Now, sir, although it is certain that Mr. Ogden, 
the cashier, and Mr. Phillips were aware of Mr. 
8.’s using the money belonging to the Govern- 
ment, yet itis quite reasonable to suppose that 
they, being in the office with him, holding their 
appointments, perhaps, at his will, would feel a 
delicacy in exposing him immediately; and that 
he put them off from time to time by fair promises 
that he would raise the money, make all right; and 
that, by his art and cunning, and oft-repeated prom- 
ises and assurances, he got the advantage of their 
feelings, which allowed him to carry on his work 
of plunderso as to avoid detection from the Treas- 
ua a 

ow, sir, 1 wish to call the attention of the 
House to the largest item in this defalcation. 
mean the bond account, which constitutes more 
thanone half of the whole amount. And let gen- 
tlemen charge the loss of that part of it to our 
legislation, and not to the mismanagement of the 
of the Treasury. te | 

Sir, at the extra session of Congress, in October 

, Congress a law extending the time 
for the payment of the merchants’ bonds there, 
for money due the Government for duties, nine 
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months. Mr. Fleming, the Auditor, says there 

were about ten thousand of these bonds, exceed- 
ing $5,000,000 in amount; that the deficit in that | 
nt commenced in 1837; and that no suspi- | 

con existed with him that any portion of them | 
had been paid, and the money abstracted. Now, | 
sir, 1 have nothing to say to gentlemen whose | 
yotes extended, for nine months, the time of pay- | 
menton these bonds. But, sir, there can be no | 
doubt but that extension of credit upon these 
ponds gave Swartwout the opportunity to double 
the amount of his depredations, while the Aud- | 
jor supposed their payment was suspended. At | 
e 26, we find mentioned that an item, under || 
-the name of ‘cash retained for refunding mer- | 
chants,’? amounting to $80,769, wus retained by ] 
the collector, under the act of Congress for the | 





j 


relief of the sufferers by the great fire in New | office. I have no doubt there are Opposition men 
enough who would purposely run away with the 


York. So that, by the acts of Congress, and not | 
by the negligence of the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ory, was he enabled to carry on his system of | 
plunder to its final consummation. Sir, I op- | 
these extensions at the time, because, as I || 

then stated on this floor, | would make the mer- || 
chants pay their taxes when they were due, the || 
same as the farmer and mechanic are made to 
y theirs. The money thus paid by merchants 
js all levied upon the consumer and paid by the 
consumer; and there is no more reason for in- 
dulgence in that system of collecting taxes than 
in any other. Let the Government adopt an 
entire system of cash duties, and it will not only 
be relieved from much and frequent embarrass- 
ment, but will avoid many serious losses; and 
what will be of equal, if not greater, importance 


to the country, it will put a check upon excessive || 


importations. 


Sir, the history of this stupendous defalcation | 


is not to be overlooked; its origin can very easily 
be traced to the effects of a bloated circulation of 
paper money, against which the untiring efforts 
and united exertions of the Democratic pec have 
always been directed. Sir, the policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party has ever been, not to depress or de- 
stroy paper money, but we always have seen and 
felt the crying necessity for some limit to its cir- 
culation, so as to secure the people of the country 
against those revulsions in trade, in commerce, 
and in all the fiscal concerns of the Government 
and the country generally, which are the never- 
failing effect-of such a circulating medium. 

Mr. Swartwout was a speculator. Mr, Ogden, 
the cashier, in his examination, (p. 20,) stated: 

“That Mr. S. had been a large speculator in 
‘stocks; that he had known his operations to have 
‘amounted to some hundred shares a day; that he 
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them in, in many instances, the first opportunity | Ronerrson,} gets up here and makes a most vio- 
they get to lay hold of some of the public money, | lent attack upon the Speaker for improper conduct 
they fill their pockets full, and then burst, and | in the appointment of the land committee, raised 
come out public defaulters, and then the cry of || a few days since, and gave as a renson that his 
corruption and mismanagement is immediately | colleague, [Mr. Banxs,] who was Speaker of the 
raised against the Executive; so that the Execu- | Virginia House of Deleyates for twenty-one years, 
tive, do as he please, cannot avoid censure. || always gave a majority of a committee favorable 


is in office, or who is not; but, did it depend upon 


Sir, { do not concern myself much aboutit, who || 


my will, | should make one effectual general sweep 
from Dan to Beersheba. Not because | do not 
believe there may be Opposition men in office who 
may be valuable in their stations; not for opinion’s 
sake; no, sir; but in self-defense. If the Admin- 
istration is to be censured for every Opposition 
man whoruns away with the public money, then 
| hold no Opposition man should be continued in 


i 


public money if they thought they could injure or 
break down the Administration by it; then, sir, 
why should they be continued in office? 

Sir, this defalcation in New York, it seems, is || 
to be the great center of action about which ghe 
Opposition will gather ail their force, and the great 


to the proposition submittrd to then. Why, sir, 


| is the Speaker of this House, before he appoints 


a committee, to go about among members, and 
ascertain their private opinions upon subjects? 


| Sir, I should think not. And who complains of 
| this land committee, except the gentleman from 
| Virginia? No one, that I have heard. If the 
| Speaker has done injustice to any of the States in 
| the appointment of that committee, let the mem- 
| bers from such States rise and declare it; it is not 
| competent for the gentleman from Virginia to ex- 
| cept forall. Sir, t will not speak for more than 
| my own State; but in that I venture | have not a 


colleague here who will not say that the interests 
and feelings of Pennsylvania will be faithfully 
represented by my distinguished friend and col- 
league (Mr. Porrer] on thatcommittee. Another 
gentleman, over the way, seems to have an anxie- 


|| lever by which they expect to move heaven and | ty to relieve the Speaker from the responsibility of 
|| earth. Sir, let me ask, is this Government to col- | appointing this committee. I have no doubt of 
|| lect all its money without losing any? Let me || the gentleman’s kind intentions toward the Speak- 
| look at home for a moment, sir. My district is || er; but it will be time abundant to relieve the 
|| composed of a single county; in that county,some | ae responsibility when he aske for it. 
|, $40,000 or $50,000 is annually collected and dis- | ut. sir, there may be something at the bottom 
|| bursed under the supervision of three commis- || of this attack upon the Speaker which does not 
| si@fers. Now, sir, our people are as honest and || at onceappear. There is an election to tuke place 
| industrious, and as able to pay their debts, asthose || = oo Se and the Speaker is to 
|| of any other district represented on this floor; yet | be a candidate for office. Now, sir, the Repub- 
notwithstanding all that, and notwithstanding the || ao party in sc may be about to right 
igi - | itself again, and the k be a formidab!| 
Sileuibsere, snpniy lofheqstanly lost; dthec Byte: || caadidacela the apprenencions of geanlomeny end 
faulting collectors or a defaulting treasurer; and! | samt — be thought necessary indirectly to 
| have no doubt the same thing happens in other | hunt him down, by making an attack upon him 
counties. Well, sir, if, then, in a single county | for misconduct in the appointment of the land 
| in Pennsylvania we have now and then a defaultin || committee, then to follow it up by taking out of 
| the collection of our revenue, and if there it is im- || his hands the appointment of this committee of 
oe to get along without occasional losses, || See and then circulate it wide and far 
ow much more impossible for this Government, || in Tennessee that the House had lost its confi: 
with some twelve or fifteen thousand collectors of || dence in the Speaker, and had, therefore, to elect 
public money, stretched over this vast country! || their important committees by ballot. Sir, the 
I say, how much more impossible is it for this || “— eet - the ee in this House is 
Government to get along without frequent losses. || too far beyond the reach of reproach to need any 
Sir, it is entirely out of the question; the Govern- | defense by me. ' 
ment may take every precaution, may use the | Mr. Speaker, some days ago, during this de- 
utmost vigilance, and still yearly, and every year, | bate, my friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cusw- 
there will be losses. || in@,}in speaking of an executive’s committee and 
Mr. Speaker, although this money is lost to the | & people’s committee, said, in very emphasized 
Government, it is not lost in such a way as to em- || terms, ** we will have a people’s committee’? Well, 
| barrass the present operatians of the Treasury, || sir, the manner of my friend’s expression caused 








‘had been largely a loser by the failure of the Jo- || because it is money that never came into the || me to take some thought of what he said; and f 


‘sephs; that he knew he had loaned them $25,000 
‘a day or two before their failure, and that he had 
‘made immense purchases of land in Texas,”’ &c. 

For aught that appears, Mr. Swartwout came 
into that office an honest man; but, living in a city 
where speculations in stocks of every kind, in 
lands of no value, in paper cities, and all that kind 
of humbug, were carried on to an extent incredi- 
ble—why, he, too, thought he might be specula- 
tor, and, for that purpose, might use the public 
money, and perhaps return it again. 

Sir, | have thus shown that Mr. Swartwout 
was engaged inspeculations. I have shown in what 
manner he was enabled to abstract the money, and 
keep his accounts apparently correct with the 
Treasury, and the means employed, so as to pre- 
vent detection by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and that the acts of Congress enabled him, as | 
before stated, to double his depredations, (for his 
deficit is stated to have been on the 31st of - 
ber, 1836, but $336,718;) and then I want the 

ouse to point out, | wish gentlemen to lay a fin- 
ger upon, any part of the transaction for which 
the ae of the Treasury should be held re- 
sponsible. 

Sir, it is known here that there is a much larger 
number of Opposition men in office, in the several 

ents of the Government, than the people 
have on idea of. But what is to be done with 
them? If you turn one out, why then the cry of 


Proscription poorener ion for opinion’s sake, is 
raised, and we ate called perdopiitotd and the spoils 
party; and this cry is reiterated by every Seeds 
tion paper in the country. "Well, sir, if you leave 


Treasury; it was abstracted before it got there; | came to the conclusion, then, that there had al- 
and, consequently, no appropriation, nor any || ready beena counting of noses between the Whige 
other expense, was based upon it. If it had been || and Conservatives, and that they had come to the 
in the Treasury, and forme a part of the esti- || conclusion that they could outvote us, and elect a 
mated expenditures, its amount would necessarily |, committee by ballot. Well, sir, one thing, then, 
have to be replaced. As it is, it need not; and it || is certain, and that is, the same power that can 
is the same with the Government as with an indi- || change the manner of raising a committee can 
vidual—it is never so hard to lose money which || elect the members of that committee; and | have 

ou never had, as to lose it out of your pocket. | since had no doubt, if they elect, they will form a 


allude to this, however, more particularly, in 
order to call the attention of our Conservative 
friends, who say they only differ from us so far as | 
that the public money, after collection, should be | 
placed in banks, and not with officers appointed | 
specially to take charge of it. Now, sir, in this | 
case the public money was taken before it got to | 
the bank; and how is your pet-bank system to | 
reach a case of this kind? Sir, it will not reach | 





ticket of nearly all Opposition men, composed of 
Whigs and Conservatives. Should they do that, 
I have only to say, *‘ the Lord help Mr. Wood- 
bury!’’ Such another beating as he will get from 
that committee no man ever had; and | can only 
tell his friends and himself to prepare for it. 

Sir, the Opposition must make something out 
of this defaication; it is their last hope; it does not 
only involve their political prosperity, but their 


such cases; and I think I have a right, then, to || political existence; it is a case of life or death 


call upon our Conservative friends to Fo with | 
us and pass the Sub-Treasury bill, and make it 
a penitentiary offense for men to use the public | 
money, and then we shall be able to do the coun- 
try some service, and effectually prevent these de- | 
faleations in our public officers. 

-’ Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen who are panting 
forthis investigation had at once taken a committee 
and gone to work, they might probably have, by 
this time, been able to report; but, for some cause 
or other, they ure not willing to take the commit- | 
tee constituted in the usual manner; and for the | 


first time since | have been a member heére,acom- | 


mittee is to be chosen by ballot. Well, sir, why 
that? ‘Why, a gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 


with them. The country has outlived their bank 
panics, and their bank pressures have fallen before 
the energies of the nation; and now, unlese th 

can effect something out of this Swartwout busi- 
ness, their doom is sealed. The late elections 
show it; the feelings of the people show it; their 
own acts show it; and now here they have resolved 
to make one other desperate effort, a death struggle, 
to hunt down this Administration, by holding up 
to the view of the people this Swartwout defaica- 
tion, and all the defalcations that have taken place 
since the Government has had existence. Sir, it 
is easily foretold to what lengths men will go 
when thus situated. In such case, necessity will 


be a virtue, and misrepresentation no sin. But, 
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sir, even in this last desperate dying struggle for || of the pretext for calling it a whitewashing commit- | 


power, they will be unable to alarm the country; | 
ihe people will say—and they will eay,in a voice | 
that will not pass unheeded—separate your Gov- 
ernment from the banks; let each one manage 


their own affairs; pass us a Sub-Treasury bill, so | 


as to provide more effectually against depredations | 
upon the Treasury by public officers; and when | 
the next great contest comes on, our Opposition 


friends will be left to join with my friend from || 


Massachusetts in the repetition of his German 
quotation, ** ganzes verloren,’’ ** ganzes verioren”’ 
—** all lost,’’ ** all lost.’’ 


SWARTWOUT’S DEFALCATION. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. L. MARTIN, | 
j OF ALABAMA, 

in rue Elouse or Representatives, 
"ebruary 7, 1839, 

On the Resolution providing for the appointment | 


of a Committee to inquire into the Defalcations | 
of Samuel Swartwout. 


Mr. MARTIN said he felt it to be hie duty, as | 
his course would differ upon this question from | 


that of most of those with whom he acted generally 
upon this floor, to state his reasons for the vote | 
which he was about to give. He was in favor of | 
appointing the commitiee by the House, and he | 
greatly preferred that it should be by the viva voce | 
vote of the members; but, if that mode could not | 
be adopted, he would then go for the election by | 
ballot. He was not induced to this course from | 
a want of the fullest confidence in the Presiding | 
Officer; very far from it. He had full confidence 
that by that officer the committee would be hon- 
estly and fairly appointed; and that the investiga- 
tion to be made by such committee would be as | 
thorough as that which would be made by a com- | 
mittee appointed by this House. He had seen | 
nothing in the course of the Speaker to bring any- 
thing like a doubt to his mind upon that subject— 
certainly not in the appointment of committees of 
a similar character heretofore, with which he had 
been acquainted. Other considerations influenced | 
his course than such as are confined to this House, 
or any of its members. Party feelings were high, 


the Union. Crimination and recrimination is the 
order of the-day, not only upon this floor, but 
elsewhere. That, upon charges without proof, | 
he might not be disposed to resort to this upu- | 
sual mode of appointing a committee, although he 
might be disposed to go for the investigation asked. 
This case (he said) presented a different state of 
things altogether. We are not left to suspicion or 
conjecture upon this subject nor to charges of gen- 
tlemen here. We see that the treasure of the na- 
tion has been abstracted by one of its officers to 
the large amount of some million and a quarter of 
dollars; that this process of abstraction has been 
oing on for the space of seven years and more. 
he investigation here proposed must necessarily 
involve the conduct, net only of the defaulting 
officer himself, but other high functionaries of this 
Government, whose duty it was to ascertain aud 
detect such abuses. The question was thus ren- 
dered one of grave importance, and one to which 





and Farka d strifes fierce, in almost every part of || 


~ Defaleation of Samuel Swartwout—Mr. Martin. 


| tee, a stocked pack, together with various other ad 
| captandum vulgus epithets which are so liberally 


| used here, in regard to those which have been 


_ heretofore constituted in the usual way. 

Mr. M. said, in the examination which he had 
made into the subject of this defalcation, he must 
confess he had been struck with astonishment at 

| the great length of time through which these ab- 
| stracuons had continued, and at the very large 
| amount which had been purloined without detec- 


|| tion. it had impressed bim with the fear that 


| there was something wrong, either in the admin- 
| istration of the Treasury Department, or in its 
organization. He could not see how it was pos- 
sible that a well-organized department, adminis- 
tered with a proper vigilance, could be thus im- 
posed upon. He did not wish to be understood 
as doubting the honesty and integrity of the head 
of the ‘Treasury Department, for he did not enter- 
| tain any such teeling; nor did he intend to utter a 
suspicion of dishonesty as to any subordinate of 
| his; but he could not say, however, that he did 
not entertain doubt of the proper vigilance in those 
whose duty it was to supervise the returns and 
accounts of the collector. 

Mr. M, would not go into the examination of 
how the failure to detect this fraud had happened, 
|or who was to blame for it; that would be the 
legitimate business of the committee; and upon 
| full proof on both sides, as well in behalf of the 
| Government as of that of the individuals impli- 
| cated, that committee will be able to give up a 
| much more correct result than we can possibly 
| come to here. When the facts are. reperted to 
| this House, we shall find but little difficulty in 
| providing a remedy hereafter in like cases. He 
| said he was not for shielding any man, nor did he 
| believe, or even suspect, that the Administration 

party was. All, he had no doubt, were for the 
| Investigation of this outrage, and for the preven- 


a 
| tion of its recurrence. Yor himself, he said, he | 


had always gone for investigation when honor- 
able members upon this floor took -the responsi- 


bility of making charges against any of the public | 


officers of the Government; that in such cases he 
| went upon the ground that, if the charges were 


true, it was proper that they should be brought to | 


light, and the delinquents punished; if untrue, 
that the responsibility of making the e might 
rest upon the individual making it. his he 
thought a safe rule of action; it certainly would 
be, if, upon the coming in of the report, the sub- 


| This, however, was not generally the case; and 
| certainly it was not in regard to the committees of 
| 1836-37, of which the gentleman from Virginia 
| [Mr. Wise] had spoken some days ago. The 
result, in each of those instances, had been that 
| the House had lost eight of the report of the com- 

mittee in the trial of the members of it, and upon 
charges preferred by those who had been disap- 
| pointed in their expectations in the tnvestigaians 

and, too, at whose instance the inquiry been 
set on foot by the appointment of the committee; 





off the weight of pengonet ity, which should have 
been placed upon them by the House and the 
country. He said he went for inquiry, and also 
for a strict responsibility from every quarter upon 


the eyes of the country would be directed. He || which responsibility should properly rest; and he 
felt, therefore, that it was due to the importance || said it was with a view as weil to strict investi- 
of the subject that this House, on all sides of it, || gation and satisfaction to this House and the coun- 


should be satisfied with the investigation pro 


ed || try, as to such responsibility, that he would give 


to be made, and that the country, too, should have || his vote upon this question in favor of the ap- 


such a report from the investigators as would leave 
not the shadow of a shade of doubt or suspicion 
even of ita correctness, or that the whole transac- 
tion was not fully disclosed and to them, 
Can this desirable result be fully attained by an 
appointment by the Presiding Officer, ¥ 
after the objections which have been made upon 
this floor, in the apparently earnest protests of gen- 
Uemen which have gone forth? However correct 
the result might be upon such appointment, yet, 
sir, doubt might be entertained, and clamor would 
certainly be raised against it. 

Lf, then, (said Mr. M.,) the committee was ap- 
pointed by the votes of the representatives of the 
people, there will be no ground for objection or 


as 
doubt whatever, Gentlemen would be deprived |: he has upon many occasions heretofore, in terms 


pointment by the House of this committee. 

Mr. M. said he knew nothing, personally, of 
the course of the committee of which the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wise} was chairman. 
He had nothing to say for or against that com- 
mittee, Of the other committee, of which his 
friend, also from Virginia, (Mr. Gartanp,] was 
chairman, he had the misfortune to bea member. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] was 
alsoa member of the same committee, and of course 
knew all its proceedings. That gentleman, he said, 
a few days ago, when addressing the House u 
the question now under consi ion, to 
this committee, and the one of which he [Mr. 
Wise) was chairman, and to their 








ject could be so viewed and treated by this House. | 





and in that way they had succeeded in warding | 
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certainly not very respectful to the eommition 


and still less to the Speaker who appointed them, 


In this instance, doubtless, he intended a Fap upon 
the knuckles of the Speaker; but it is done too 
much over those of the committee. He charges 
them to have been a “ stocked pack,’’ * sextrey 
committees.’’ In these remarks, (Mr. M. said ) 
he knew the gentleman alluded to the political di 
visions of the members upon those committees 
and with no intention of personal dis ts and 
in the same sense the remarks heretofore were 
made by that gentleman, as he had no doubt, and 
certainly they were, so far as he (Mr. M.) was 
individually concerned, for that gentleman had 
so stated upon the floor, with regard to himself. 
In referring to-the proceedings had by those com. 
mittees, the gentleman remarks: ‘* Every throw of 
the dice was still sex-tres,’’ &c. 

Mr. M. said he was sorry the gentleman had 
not made the distinction between the committees, 
which he must have known existed in their course 
of action, if he has properly characterized those of 
the committee of which the gentleman himself was 
chairman; for he cannot but know that the journal 
of the committee of which the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Garianp] was chairman, will not bear 
him out in the charge that ** every throw of the dice 
was sex-tres.”’ hat gentleman well knows that 
every question proposed to be put by himself, or a 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Peyton,] (who, 
with himself, managed the whole examination, to 
any of the witnesses called before us, if within 
the reasonable construction of the resolution under 
which we acted, not to say a strained construc- 
tion of it, was voted for by the chairman of that 
committee and himself, (Mr. M.,) which of 
course gave the majority in its favor. And he 
defied a solitary instance to the contrary to be pro- 
duced from that journal. He said the rule which 
he adopted for his own government, when he went 
upon that committee, was, to err on the side of 
inquiry, if he erred at all; and that, in looking 
over the journal of that committee, as he had done 
recently, if he found anything to regret in the part 
which he bore upon that committee, it was found 
in permitting improper questions to be put to wit- 
nesses, by the aid of his vote; none, certainly, on 
the other side.. He said, under this statement of 
facts, which the journal of the committee would 
show, he would appeal to any gentleman to say if 
that committee was obnoxious to the charges made 
by that gentleman. 

Mr. M. said, if further proof could be neces- 
sary or desired by ony gentleman, he knew he 
could safely refer to his friend from Virginia, 

Mr. Garuanp,] who was then present, to sustain 
im in everything he had said u this subject; 

that that gentleman and himself generally voted 

together upon the various questions submitted for 
the decision of that committee; and in mony t 
the instances in which he and his friend [Mr. 

Garanp] felt it their duty to oppose the proposi- 
tions of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisg,) 
and those submitted by Mr. Peyron, they were 
accompanied in their votes by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Jounson,] who was, according 
to the gentleman’s own showing, one of the 
‘*tres.”? He submitted it tothat gentleman to say 
whether he was acting fairly in his remarks, by 
thus including in his denunciations this committee. 
Was it fair to do such gross injustice, even for the 
purpose of effecting other objentas If he wished 
to rap the Speaker over the knuckles, was it fair 

to do so at the sper of those against whom 
he had no ground o nares! He said he asked 
nothing of that gentleman by way of favor; he de- 
manded justice only, and that he ex to have 
accorded tohim. He said he trusted he had heard 
for the last time those sweeping denunciations of 
that gentleman against all investigating committees 


appointed the $ that, if any de- 
served ailing atl nal the gentleman would 
hereafter make the proper distinction. He said 
he was desirous not.to be misunderstood in the 
remarks which he had made; that as he had not 
spoken of the course of the other four aber: 
pos. the committee whose conduct he had justi- 
= 


t might that he thought their 
conduct am peepee did not. so. intend to 
be understood, for he held no sach opinion. In 
the review of the journal which he had taken, he 
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pim generally in most of the votes which he had | 
po groand to distrust the correctness of; and he | 
doubted much whether the impartial judgment of | 
the country, if ever brought to bear upon the pro- | 
ceedings of that committee, would not find more | 
to blame in his votes than those of some of the | 
gther four members. He said he had failed to. 
take that ground in the argument, because it was | 
ganecessary to do so; that without it he had 
shown & most triumphant justification, 
He said he had heard a remark made by the 
tleman from Kentucky,(Mr. Unperwoop, | that 
pot only surprised, but mortified him. That gen- 
deman had said that he now looked for better tines | 
than heretofore under the administration of Gen- | 
eral Jackson; that this expectation was justified | 
in the fact that the people had ceased to fire guns | 
on the 8th of January. Great God! (said Mr. 
M.) has it come to this, that honorable gentlemen || 
n this floor can consider it an evidence of the 
proach of better times, that the people cease to 
celebrate the victories of the nation’s armies! He | 
considered it the most conclusive evidence that the | 
irit of patriotism was departing from the region 
in which the feelings which induced such rejoic- | 
ings are not felt upon the arrival of that glorious || 


day. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD here asked leave to ex- | 
plain, which was accorded. Mr. U. said the gen-— 
teman from Alabama had misunderstood his re- | 
marks; that he meant only to say that, since 
General Jackson had gone out of power, those | 
who rejoiced at his achievements heretofore, had 
ceased to rejoice, he having no office to bestow | 
upon them. That he (Mr. U.) rejoiced as much 
atthe victories of our country as any gentleman | 
upon this floor. 

M-. MARTIN resumed. He said he was glad 
that he had misunderstood the gentleman; for he | 
could not suppose that one who had borne so | 


honorable a part in the defense of the country, | 


Defalcation of Samoel Steartwout—Mr. Toucey. 


found that two of them, at least, had gone with i on the distinguished success with which he has '| for the ultimate sovereignty is inthem. They are 


| ally intended to be, the immense and extraordi- 


| This is the subject, the defalcation of this man, || where, but to securean 


:| tion as a zealous political partisan. And the ques- 


| vindicate him. Sir, the argument of the gentle- | 


roe cane alt Ho. or Reps. } 


redeemed his promise to introduce refreshing nov- | not accountable for their action to any other body. 
elty into this debate by sticking to the question; | But we, as public agents, as representatives of 
especially in that part of his speech which related | the people, exercising sovereign powers in their 
to the practice of purchasing books for the use of | name and right, are directly and immediately ac- 
members. || countable to them for every act done by virtue of 

The subject principally involved in the resolu- || the delegated authority; and, therefore, our action 
tion now before the House is the defalcation of the || should be open, public, known without being 
late collector of the port of New York. It has | soughtafter. All the arguments which have been, 


indeed been so modified as to embrace the defaults | or can be, urged against it, would, if followed 


_ of others, of General Gratiot and of William M. | out in their legitimate consequences, require us to 


Price, the one an opponent, the other a friend of | seal up our Journal, abolish the right to demand 
the present Administration. But these are com- | the yeas and nays, close our doors against re« 
paratively unimportant. It has been said that the || porters and against the public, and sit perpetually 
Government, ultimately, will lose nothing by either || In secret conclave. Publicity is the basis of re- 
of them. Perhapsso. Certainly the amount will | sponsibility; not to the members of this body, but 


| be comparatively small. The principal subject of | to the country—to the people who sent us here. 





There is no argument against the one, which does 
| not go equally to the destruction of the other. 
nary defaication of Samuel Swartwout, the jate | Our action should be open, known to our constit- 
collector of the port of New York, who nas em- |, uents, known to the whole country, not for the 
bezzled more than a million of thepublic money. |, purpose of creating —_ undue dependence any- 

enforce the just reeponsi- 
now, and for years, the political opponent of the | bility of the public servant, the just right of the 


the investigation, therefore, is, what it was origin- 





| present Chief Magistrate; one who opposed his | constituent body, and the just power of public 


election to the Presidency in 1836; one who now |, sentiment. 

is, and long has been, identified with the Opposi- || The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Unper- 
woop) has inquired why such defayits have not 

tion is, whether the appointment of a committee | occurred under former Administrations? Sir, E 

to investigate this matter shall, by the extraordi- || have listened to this debate; | have observed the 

nary action of this body, be taken away from its | tone of defiance and the extravagance of declama- 





| Presiding Officer, and transferred to the friends of | tion which gentlemen have indulged in. If any 


this defaulter. Political friends, I mean, for none |; one, casually present here, were to judge from the 
|| speeches on that side of the House, he would sup- 
man from Mississippi, [Mr. Prentiss,) urged | pose that such a thing as a defaleation of a public 


also by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. | Officer was unknown in thie Government until 


Bippe,} on the other side of the question, applies | President Jackson came into power. What would 
with very great force—that an offender should not | be his surprise, his astonishment, to be informed, 
be put into the hands of his friends if the object be | afier such reckless boldness of accusation, that 
to bring the trath to light, or the offender to jus- || the Government had never been more fortunate, 
tice. ‘* Shall the culprit arraigned at thebar have or more free from these losses, than since the 


the privilege of putting his own friends upon the || accession of that honest and heroic man to the 


during the last war, as the gentleman from Ken- |, bench, or inthe jury-box?’’ Shallthe Opposition | Presidency; and that thetate and present Admin- 
ucky, could ever meet the dawn of that glorious || here reverse the long practice of this House, | istrations, for the prudence, the skill, the energy 


day, the 8th of January, without the warmest | 
glow of exultation and patriotic pride; and that, | 
when this feeling shall cease in our land, for one, | 
he should despair of the Republic. 

Mr. M. said he deprecated the range which this | 


which has been sanctioned by all parties for so | and success, with which they have conducted the 
| Many years, to take the investigation of the mis- || finances, might justly challenge a comparison with 
deeds of one of their own friends into their own | all former times? 
| hands? Shall this plunderer of the public money || Sir, I call the attention of the House and of the 
| have the boon of such a scrutiny? This is the | country to the fact that, when the late President 


debate had taken. Gentlemen had discussed this || question; this is the contest; this is the struggle | came inte office, in 1829, the past losses of the 
question, involving simply the mode by which the | which we have witnessed for so many days. | Treasury exceeded seventeen millions of dollars, 
committee should be appointed, as if the report of || Sir, Ido not discaver, in this state of things, a while the actual loss during the eight years of his 
a committee presenting all of the facts of the trans- || sufficient reason for departing from the usual || Administration was less than a million; not one 
action were before the House for consideration, || course. We have organized the House by the | fourth part of the average of all former Adminis- 
and they were making efforts to convict some || choice of our own Speaker, and by the appoint- | trations. The whole amount of the losses of the 
officer of high crimes and misdemeanors. This, | ment through him of the usual committees; we '| Treasury, from the year 1789, when the Consti- 
he said, he considered highly improper. How || have confided to them the most important affairs || tution was adopted and the Government estab- 
could gentiemen know. who would be placed upon || of this nation—subjects of transcendent interest— lished, to the 4th of March, 1837, when General 
thatcommittee? And wasany gentleman willingto | the great questions and measures which agitatethe | Jackson retired from office, exceeded eighteen 
be placed in the situation of a judge, after having |‘ country; and in doing so, we haveonly conformed | millions of dollars. During the same time, the 
prejudged the case? Although he was exceed- '| to the established usage of this House, and of |, aggregate of revenue collected was a thousand 
ingly desirous to have the case investigated fully | similar legislative bodies. Shall we now, in a | millions. Of that sum, more than one fourth part, 
and strictly, yet he desired that it should be fairly || matter which, though important, is much less im- || more than two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
and impartially done, and in a manner, too, to in- | portant, disrobe the Speaker of the proper powers: || lars was collected during the Administration of 





spire this Flouse and the country with confidence | 
in the result. The debate (said Mr. M.) was. 
improper in another point of view; the time in | 
which the investigation must be made is short, | 
and this length of discussion is wasting it most | 
unnecessarily. If gentlemen feel what they profess, | 
they must see that their end will be best attained | 
by taking the vote without further delay. He said 
he trusted that that.course would be taken by the | 
House; and that the committee will, withoutdelay, 
eater upon their labors. 





SWARTWOUT’S DEFALCATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. ISAAC TOUCEY, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
Iw THe Hlovse or RepreseNnrarTives, 
& . January 16, 1839, 
a) . e . . 
i ppauiasiongoneiding for one appointment 
of Samuel-Swartwout. 


Mr. TOUCEY said: 
Mr. Speaker: I congratulate the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania who has just resumed his seat | 


| of his official station, in which he has acquitted | GeneralJackson. If his Administration had been 
himself with distinguished ability and imparuality, i no more successful than those which preceded it, 
to put the investigation of the frauds and embez- || if the losses of the Treasury had been as great 
| zlements of a great peculator into the hands of | under him as they were under his predecessors, 
his political friends? Sir, | see no sufficient rea- | they would have amounted to FOUR MILLIONS AND 
son for this mostextraordinary course. Thearga- || A mALF. But, sir, they were LESS THAN A MIL- 
ments of the gentlemen from Mississippi and || Lion; end if you add all the losses which bave 
Pennsylvania are, to my mind, conclusive against || since occurred under the Administration of Mr. 
it. || Van Buren, THEY WILL STILL NOT EQUAL THE 
The leman from Virginia, who sits before || AVERAGE, NOR HALF THAT SUM. 

me; (Mr. Ganuanp,} has offered an amendment, On the 4th of March, 1837, the Government had 
that the committee shall be appointed by ballot. || lost, since the formation of the Constitution, more 
Now, sir, | know that that gentleman is opposed || than six millions by banks; eix millions and a half 
to the seeret ballot. 1 know him caepatiintonahen by merchants’ bonds for duties; near a million and 
of the viva-voce vote. The practice of his State || a half by collectors and receivers, (including mar- 
requires it. His own judgment dictates it. 1 || shals and attorneys;) and about four millions and 
would then ask, how he can insist-on this amend- || a quarter by disbursing officers. All these losses 
ment, which is the same thing precisely as to | grew out the syatem, which has long been in 
declare in: terms that this committee shall-be ap- || force with little variation, and which we are en- 
pointed by secret ballot. Sir, 1 am against the || deavoring to reform. I inclade five millions of 
amendment. I am against the secret ballot in a || losses by depreciated and worthless bank paper. 
tative body. It is opposed to the princi- | Without that, the amount would be thirteen mil- 

ple of our Government—to the genius of the Con- | lions. And now, sir, by the rule of equality, the 
stitution. It is utterly unworthy of this) House || late Administration should have lost four milions 
that the official action of the Representativeshould | and a half, or, in any view, three millions and a 
be secret. The close blot for the people may be right | quarter, to bring it down to the level of those 
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~— 7 | 
which went before it; but its actual losses were less || and reappointed to office while a known defaulter. | 
than a million! And yet, sir, the cry of corrup- | The document, in my judgment, shows no such 
‘tion has been perpetually rung in our ears, from || thing. He was not a defaulter at the time of his 
the beginning to the end of session after session, | reappointment. He became so afterward. 

until the gentlemen themselves, who have rung the | 
changes, seem to think that the country have no || woop] imputes all these defaults to defects in our 
faith in it, and regard it as senseless clamor. Sir, | system. He has on a former occasion proposed 
I ask for the light of truth apon this subject. Let (an Independent Treasury according to certain 
the truth be spread before the country, and the || peculiar opinions of his own. I believe his prop- 
public mind will judge justly. I go for investiga- | osition is still pending, unless it-was rejected by 
tion now, and at all times. I undertake to say, || the committee. He would make the Constitution 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury, so far | better than it now is, and transfer the appointing 
as this subject is concerned, has administered the | power to the Halls of Congress. I venture to 
finances with as great success as any of his prede- | affirm that his proposition would hardly obtain the 
cessors. {| will not now go more into detail. It | sanction of any other member than himself, cer- 
would be out of place. The general results are || tainly not of one of his colleagues, [Mr. Wit- 
sufficient for my purpose, and they are conclusive | L1ams,] who presented to the Housea very extraor- 
in the view which is now taken. If, sir, in the | dinary resolution the other day. If, sir, in the 
administration of this Department, under all the | exercise of our rightful legislative powers we are 


difficulues and embarrassments with which it has | involved in so many difficulties, and encounter go | 


recently been surrounded, the public money has | many impediments, what would be our condition 
been not only as safe, but safer, if the losses have | if, by a change in the Constitution, a large mase 
been less, if the public interests have been better | of executive patronage were thrown into this 
secured, if the general results have been altogether | body. 
more favorable, as | have already shown, the || The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bet} 
vague charge of inefficiency, inattention, incapaci- thinks his ** bill to secure the freedom of elections’ 
ty, or corruption, will avail nothing; the weapons | the grand panacea for all the evils that exist in this 
of the assailant, however thickly showered, or | Government. I will say nothing of that bill now, 
| hor stop to inquire whether the want of freedom 
justice of the American oo will sustain the | in the people, in the exercise of their highest rights, 
faithful public servant. hen, not long ago, a | has occasioned these defalcations. There is a cause 
gentleman from Virginia was challenged by my | for them; one, most powerful; one, which has 
friend from Maryland (Mr. Tuomas] to show | crept into the Government in direct violation of 
wherein the Secretary of the Treasury had been | the true spirit of the Constitution; one which has 
guilty of gross violation of official duty, what did | been advocated by the Opposition; which the 


however well directed, must fall harmless. The 


he do? After he had proclaimed before the House, | Administration has labored to exterminate; one, | 


publicly, repeatedly, in the most triumphant man- | more powerful than any and all others combined— 
ner, that the Secretary had been guilty of gross | the use of the public money for private oses.. This 
violation of official duty, and that hecould convict | is the root of the evil. This is the chief source 
him before any jury of twelve men by the docu- | of most of the losses of the Treasury, and of a 
ments sent here by the Department under the Sec- || thousand other evils which flow directly from it. 
retary ’s own hand, when challenged toshow when | [t is a fountain of perpetual mischief. 
and wherein, and to make it the basis of action in | The Constitution has guarded against this abuse 
this body in the accustomed form, the gentleman | in the most decisivemanner. Jt makes the public 
at once retreated from his position, and proposed | money a sacred deposit, consecrated exclusively 
a resolution for a committee, with power to send | to the great constitutional purposes for which it 
for persons and papers, to go upon an exploring | was raised. For this reason the Constitution re- 
expedition, a voyage of discovery, ina wild search | quires that there shall be a rustic Treasury; 
for causes of accusation ! || the pusiic money shall be kerr there; that an 
Mr. WISE rose to explain. Most assuredly || account shall be taken and published from time 
the gentleman from Connecticut does me great ‘| to time; that no money shall be drawn from the 
injustice, if he says | retracted any challenge. I | Treasury without an appRopRiIATION BY Law. It 
did say, give me a jary of twelve men and I will | is in violation of every one of these wise and 
convict the Secretary of the Treasury of gross salutary provisions, that the public money, or any 
violation of his official duty by the documents | portion of it, should ever, for a single moment, 
under his own hand, and I now repeat it. But I | be converted to private use, though the person 
went on and specified when and wherein, and am | intrusted with it might be able, from his own 
now publishing the documents in my speech in | private means, to refund the very last farthing. 
the National Intelligencer. And, further, Liotro- | And yet, sir, what has been the legislation of 
duced my resolution for a committee of investiga- | Congress and the want of legislation upon this 
tion, and the friends of Mr. Woodbury skulked | subject? You have sanctioned, you have legal- 
from it. | ized, the pernicious and dangerous practice to an 
Mr. TOUCEY. The gentleman does not cor- | unlimited extent. You have thrown open the 
rect my statement. He affirms it in every partic- | doors of the Treasury, you have thrown down 
ular. He said that upon the documents under | the barriers of the Constitution, you have ae) 
the hand of the Seéretary, he could convict him | pated the public money through all the channels 
of gross dereliction of official duty. He was | of trade and business and every species of specu- 
challenged to specify the act done, or left undone, | lation, and when the Treasury is annihilated by 
which he charged as a gross violation of duty, | law, and the public treasure does not exist, by 
and which he could prove under the hand of the | your own enactment, except on paper as a mere 
Secretary, and to make it the basis ofa resolution | matter of account, you ask, amazed and aston- 
for the action of this House; and, instead of this, | ishedat what you have done, where is the people’s 
heretreats from his position, faces about, marches || money? Where is the public treasure wrung 
off, and proposes a resolution for a committee to | from the hand of labor for the great purposes of 
go in search of grounds of accusation! The gen- | this Government? In the first place, sir, you put 
tieman had boldly assumed the position that he | the whole public money into the hands of the 
xNew of gross violation of official duty by the || stockholders of a bank, upon the distinct, well- 
Secretary; that he could point to the accusatory | understood arrangement, that they were to use 
matter; that he could prove it, and convict the | it, at their own mere will and pleasure, for their 
Secretary by official documents in the possession | own mere private profit. Inthenext place, when 
of the House under the signature of the Secretary | the first National Bank charter eaplied ; you again 
himself; and, when pressed, sir, he retreats from | quartered a company of bankers within the pre- 
his posi ion, calls for a committee, and proposes || cincts of the Treasury, and authorized them to 
to clothe them with the utmost powers of the | trade and speculate upon its contents, for their 
House, to send for persons and papers to hunt || own private profit. hen at last these were ex- 
up grounds of accusation entirely unkNown to | pelled, it was only to replace them by a more 
him! I say, sir, the gentleman has retreated. He || Dumerous squadron of State banks, with the same 
is admirable at the onset; he is equally so at a re- || pet over the public money. Finally, you 
treat! One specific charge, however, was made, | 


that a certain individual had been renominated | 
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The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Unper- | 








ve put large sums of money into the hands of || and before it is disbursed, in pursuance of appro- 
individual agents, and required of them the per- |! priations made by law, ought not to be 


and that you would look only to the 


demoralizing: we have endeavored to eradicate it, 





ee 


(January 16, 


Ho. or Reps. 
formance of responsible duties, without compen. 
sation, except what they might derive from jig 
profitable use. You have thus again and again 
by a long course of legislation, persevered jn 
against all opposition, sanctioned the pernicious 
and dangerous principle, or rather violation of aij 
pannel that the contents of the Treasury might 
e used, dissipated, for mere private purposes, 
; —s responsi- 
bility of those inteusted with it, for its ultimate 
OTE the publ see 
use ic money for private > 
this is the distinguishing characteristic o the al 
system; of the national-bank system, and of the 
State bank deposit system; for though different 
in some respects, in this grand and fatal charac. 
teristic they are one and the same. This abuse 
this use of the public money for private purposes, 
thus encouraged and sanctioned, involves the 
public treasure at all times in the most imminent 
danger, giving rise to nearly all the losses that 
occur. In the great majority of cases, it is the 
direct and immediate cause of the loss. It js 
corrupt and corrupting, unconstitutional, and 


There are other defects in our legislation, all 
growing out of this one evil principle, which hag 
rt in, and all clustering about it as its direct 
and obvious consequences. In all our laws upon 
this subject, we are struck with the total absence 
of any provision for inspection or examination, 
with a view to see that the public money is kept 
on hand by the officers of the Government in- 
trusted with its keeping. We are equally struck 
with the total practical exemption of all officers 
from all biame, or even inquiry, who promptiy 
settle their accounts. There is still another defect 
equally striking, and still more extraordinary and 
alarming. While the private property of every 
individual in the land is protected against invasion 
by the severest retributions of the criminal code, 
and the consequent infamy of deliberate and felo- 
nious violation, the great mass of the public money 
is left open to the frauds, the larcenies, and em- 
bezzlement of every hand through which it must 

s, without a scrap of penal or even prohibitory 
aw upon the subject! 

Mr. BOND asked if there was no law for ex- 
amining the books of public officers. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I say there is no law requiring 
examinations, with a view to see that the public 
money is kept on hand by the officers intrusted 
with it. 

Mr. BOND interposed again, and said that the 
act of 1789 expressiy provided for an examination 
of the books of collectors, and that it was the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to have it 
done; and if done, these defalcations would never 
take place. ‘ 

Mr. TOUCEY. That does not contravene my 
position. I donot deny, 1 have not denied that 
there is authority to examine books. You may 
examine till doomsday; it will do little good with- 
out the other provision. What I say is, there is 
no prevision made requiring inspections or exam- 
inations, with a view to see that the money is kept 
on hand. That isthe defect. It countenances the 
inference that the money need not be kept on 
hand, provided the officer, when called upon, 
promptly settles his account. This is the defect, 
a negative characteristic of your seductive system, 
growing out of the leading and controlling prin- 
ciple which I have denounced. But, worse than 
that, there is no law whatever prohibiting the use 
of the public money for private purposes; none 
against frauds; none against embezzlements; none 
inflicting penalties; none threatening the peniten- 
tiary for these robberies of the public Treasury! 

Sir, I will go farther. It is the doctrine of th 
Opposition; it is their favorite policy that the public 
money should be used for private purposes. They 
say it ought to be used; that the public good re- 
quires it; that it ought not to be locked up, from 
use, even while in the Treasury. This is the 
strong argument for a national bank, and for 
giving the State banks the custody of the public 
money. They say that the ic money, after 
it has been collected and paid into the Treasury, 
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afely in the Treasury, but in some way used for | 
the benefit of trade, for the good of the commu- | 
sity, for individual accommodation. We deny 
i, The great parties of the country are in hos- | 
ility upon this point. We hold the practice and © 
ihe policy to be radically wrong, essentially cor-— 






ublic Lands—Mr. Calhoun. 





if 
which are the causes of almost all the defalcations 
that have occurred, are still permitted to exist, 
and to swallow up yearly thousands and tens of 
thousands of the public money. ‘ 
I hope, sir, the House will come to the vote. I 
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generation to pass over the stage of life, how won- 
derful the change! Instead of one,as then, there 
are now nine new States; and in the place of two 
_ Senators in thirty-two, we now have eighteen in 
| fifty-two; making, instead of one sixteenth, more 


am anxious, whatever the result may be, that the | thana third of the whole; and already three Ter- 


e hold the rustic Money to be conse- || vote be taken. 1 wish to probe these defaults to | ritories, Florida, Wisconsin, and lowa, are strug- 


caaTeD BY THE ConsTiTUTION, and by every 
und principle of public policy to PUBLIC, CONSTI- 
qriONAL USES ONLY. ‘The reverse is maintained — 
by the Opposition. The contrary practice and | 
policy which we condemn, are advocated and vin- 
dicated by them; and because we differ with them, 
y denounce us as the enemies of commerce and | 
yade, and the subverters of the credit system. 
Now, sir, I ask, is it not an obvious and-neces- | 
sry consequence, of this principle which has been 


sanctioned of using the public money for private 
ro of these defects in our legislation which || 


have pointed out as having their source in this | 
principle, and of this favorite policy of the oo 
ition so strongly advocated and so zealously | 


maiotained, that the public officer should persuade _ 


himself, deceive himself, if oe please, into the 
belief, that this use of the public money. for private 
purposes, upon the whole, is a very good thing? 
that, after all, it is right enough, at least, if he 
oly promptly settle his account when called upon 
todo so? and that the same thing cannot very well 


be commendable in one set of public agents, and | 
deserve the penitentiary in another? [tis not in | 


the nature of man to make fine-spun distinctions 


against himself, against his own interests—to con- _ 


demn and disgrace himself in his own judgment 


for what others are deemed benefactors. | appeal | 


to the experience, the observation, of all who 


hear me, whether men who would shudder at | 
crime and dishonor-do not persuade themselves | 


that they may use the public money; and when || 
they have done so, and some unexpected reverse, | 
the unfortunate issue of some flattering specula- | 
tion, involves them in difficulty and in ruin, and | 
forces them into the attitude of defaulters towards | 
this Government, are they not ready for any sac- 
rifice to redeem themselves and maintain a charac- | 
ter for integrity in the community where they || 
live? Sir, it isthe vice of your system; they are | 
the victims of your legislation. In almost all | 
cases they owe their fall to the false principle | 


the bottom. I know of no one who opposes in- | gling for admission. When admitted, which must 

| vestigation. But [ am not willing that, contrary | be shortly, there will then be twelve new States, 
to the usage of this and of all other legislative | with twenty-four Senators in fifty six, which will 

| bodies organized as this is, the power of appoint- | increase their relative weight in this body to three 

| ment should be taken from the proper organ of | sevenths of the whole, 

the House, and committed to the friends of the | But as wonderful as has been the increase in 

| individual whose misconduct is to be examined. || this body, it will be still more so, after the next 


| If it be done, let it be done openly, not by secret 


ballot. I wish to know,‘and the country will 
| wish to know, who is responsible for what is 
done. But whatever course shall be taken, our | 
urposes will be defeated, unless we take it quick- 
oe Let the investigation go on; let the facts be 
| examined thoroughly; let them be presented fully; 
| if for no other purpose, at least to enlighten us in 
the discharge of our legislative duty, and let no | 
| obstacle be thrown in the way. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


REMARKS OF HON. J.C. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In Sunarte, January 15, 1839, 


On the engrossment of the bill for graduating the 
price of Public Lands. 

Mr. CALHOUN said: I have no desire, Mr. 
President, to retard, in the smallest degree, the 
final action of the Senate on this bill; and in order 
to avoid unnecessary consumption of time, | in- 





census, in the other. It will be taken next year, 
and a new apportionment of the members wiil be 
made under the Constitution; whea, instead ofa 
| single member, being less than one in a hundred, 
| as was the case tWenty-seven years ago, the repre- 
| sentation of the new States will then stand to the 
old, at jeast, as forty to sixty, or two fifths of 
the whole, as calculated by a friend familiar with 
the subject, and in whose accuracy | have entire 


|| confidence. The new States having, as they will 
|| then, three sevenths in this, and two fifths in the 
|| other House, will, of course, havea relative weight 
|| in the electoral college, or the same thing in achoice 


of a President, compounded of the two, that is, 
| five twelfths of the whole. So much for the past. 
Now, if we turn to the future, we shall find the 


| cause of this amazing growth so far from being 


exhausted or weakened, is acting with increased 
| force, and urging forward the growth of those 
| States with accelerated, instead of a decreasing, 
| velocity; so much so, that the past changes in the 
last twenty-seven years will appear as nothing 
compared with what will take place in the next 
twenty-seven, unless some unforeseen occurrence 
should intervene to retard their progress, If my 


| grossment of this bill. 


tend to state, as concisely as possible, my views memory serves me, our population, twenty-seven 
of the proper — to be pursued in reference to | years ago, was about seven millions; and our an- 
the public lands lying within the limits of thenew || nual increase then, that is, the excess of birthe 
States, and my reasons for voting against the en- | over deaths, including emigration, about two hun- 
| dred thousand, estimating our growth at three per 

I shall begin with premising that I am under | cent. compound. Since then, our population has 
strong conviction, both from observation and re- |, increased not less than nine millions, making the 
flection, that we have arrived at the period when | present probably about sixteen; which, on the 
an entire revolution of our land system, as far as || same data, will make our annual increase at this 
it is applicable to those States, is unavoidable. || time but little short of half a million; the greater 


which you have introduced and eanctioned. We | They have, in fact, outgrown the system. Since || part of which will find their homes in the new 


have endeavored to cut it up by the roots—to ex- || 


e italtogether. We have waged waragainst it. | 
e will never make an end of the war till there | 


its first adoption, they have come into existence, | States. d . 
have passed through a state of infancy, and have |_ I will not enter into a minute calculation as to 
now arrivedat manhood. The system which was | the effecta of this great increase on the relative 


is an end of the principle. We would interdict || wise and just at first, is neither wise nor just, ap- | weight of the new and old States at the next suc- 


the application of the public money to private || plied to them in their changed condition. 


|| ceeding census, in 1850. It is sufficient to say, 





uses. We would bring the oath of the public | 


officer to the aid of law. We would denounee it || 


We have heard much, Mr. President, in the | that it will give a decided majority to the former, 
present discussion, about the growth of the new | both in the House of Representatives and in the 


saan infamous offense, and bring the terrors of || States; but, if | may judge from the various meas- _ electoral college, and of course, in the Government; 
the penitentiary to bear upon it. We would bring || ures proposed on the present occasion, we have | and thus, in the short space of one generation and 


the honesty:and the honor of every public officer, | 


at the very outset, in the most unequivocal man- || 
|| its train. Their wonderful growth is, indeed, one | former to the latter. 


ner, to confront and arrest him before the first false 
step. We would institute the most rigorous and | 
frequent examinations, that there may be no hope 
to escape detection, no false, flattering anticipa- 
tion of impunity. We would superadd.all the se- | 
curity to be derived from the most ample official | 
bonds. Thisis what we would do. Thisis what + 


neither realized its rapidity, nor the unavoidable | a half, the center of political power, as between 
changes in our land system which must follow in | the old and new States, will have passed from the 


of those realities almost beyond the grasp of im- || Now, with these unquestionable results before 
agination. When I go back twenty-seven years, | us, { ask,not whether it would be wise to continue 
to the period when I first became a member of the | the old system; no, sir! a far bolder question—will 
other House, and compare what the new States | it be practicable? And if not practicable, would it 
then were to what they now are, lam lostin won- || be wise to struggle to continue it till overthrown by 
der and amazement. Their growth is without | the force of unavoidable and irresistible causes? lask, 





we have attempted to do. But what has been the | 
course of the Opposition ? ee resisted us | 
every step, here and elsewhere. They have metus | 
atevery point. They have struggled to maintain | 
and perpetuate the old, corrupt, defective, broken | 
down, unconstitutional systems. They have clung | 
to the bank and State connection. They have 
resisted all reform. They have labored to defeat 
the new guards and securities, which we attempted 
to throw round the public moneys in times of great | 
difficulty and embarrassment, when the whole pub- | 
lic treasure, by the operation of laws which they | 
assisted to enact, was thrown, suddenly, by a con- 
vulsion, into the hands of public officers. They 
have refused any law. They haverefused to pro- 
pose any measure of their own, or to modify any 
measure proposed by us; and twice, when we have 
, them a law, recommended, by the Execu- 
lve, and passed by the Senate, designed to reform 
existing evils, and to surround the public moneys 
with new guards and securities, demanded by t 
exigencies of thetimes, they have promptly laid it 
upon the table; and these defectain our legislation, 








example. There is nothing like it in history. At | what would be the effects of such a struggie? 


that time there was buta single new State,(Ohia.) | 

| I exclude Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maine, all | 
of which have been admitted since the adoption of 
the Constitution, and limit my remarks to those | 
which have since sprung up on the public domain. | 
Ohio had then but one Representative in the | 
other House, Jeremiah Morrow, an honest and | 
sensible man, who wasat that timeat the head of the | 


Would it not be to excite, in the first instance, 
animosity and discord between the old and new 
States, and, in the end, to overthrow the entire 
land system, with the certain loss, ultimately, of 





1 the public domain? I shall not, on this occasion, 


attempt a formal discussion of these points. If 
propose, in order to illustrate, simply to show 
hew vain and dangerous would be the attempt to 





Committee on the Public Lands, and had the con- || hold on to the present system, under these great 
| fidence of the House so completely that his voice | and growing changes, by tracing its operation 
was the law on all subjects connected with them, | under a single aspect, its bearing on the presiden- 
so little interest did they, at that time, excite. | tial question. 
There were then thirty-two Senators in all, of | To have a clear conception of this, we must 
which Ohio had, of course, two; that is, the one | bear in mind that after the next census the new 
sixteenth of the whole. In the electoral college || States will have five twelfths of the electoral col- 
she had three votes, which made her right about | lege; and, of course, compared to either of the 
| the one fiftieth in that body—a weight scarcely || other sections, a controlling voice in the election 
felt or estimated in the political movements of the | of a President. He who keeps this in mind, and 


day. || understands the workings of the human heart and 
Sach, at that time, was the infant and feeble 


‘| of our system, must see that in the presidential 
condition of the new States. Since then, in ape- || contest, (for such it must ever be,) the great point, 
ried-but little exceeding that allotted to 0 slogie| 





hereafter, will be to secure their favor; that 
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thie can be best done by favoring their peculiar 


views and policy in reference to the public lands. 
Now, one of two things muet follow: either all the 
catdidates will enter into this competition, in which 


case the straggle will be who shall go furthest, and | 
its consequence to give the vote to him who ae 


bid highest. tis easy to see how this would én 
The public domain, the noble inheritance of the 
people of this Union, would be squandered, or 
rather gambled away, in the contest; and would | 
thue be made, at the same time, the means of 
plunder and corruption, and of elevating to power | 
the most profligate and audacious. 
But if, instead of all the candidates seeking the | 
favor of the new States, a part should court their 
interests, and the others that of the old States, the 
train of events would, indeed, be varied, but the 
ultimate result would be the same. 
position each of the candidates woul 
means best calculated to secure the section on 
whose support he might = ‘Those looking to 
the new States would push to the extreme the 
favorite policy of those States in reference to the 
public lands; while the others would take the op- 


posite extreme in favor of the old States. Now, | 


when we reflect that the new and the old States | 
must necessarily, from their different position and | 
relation to the public lands, entertain very differ- | 
ent views of the policy that ought to be pursued 
in relation to them, in almost every point—so 
much so, that the one shall consider that but as 
the demands of justice which the other shall regard 
as nothing short of open plunder, as we have wit- 
nessed in this discussion—we may form some) 
conception of the violence of the conflict which 
must ensue in the case supposed. We have had, 
éven in this early stage, and on this very ques- 
tion, some indications of what we may expect. 


The most violent animosity and hatred would fol- | 


low, and every man, be his motives ever so pure | 
and patriotic, would be regarded the friend or the 


On this sup- | 
resort to | 


~ Public Lands—Mr. Calhouh. 


tioned. We hold the public domain as a common 
| property or fund, belonging to the States of the 
_ Union in their confederated, and not in their in- 
| dividual character. They were acquired either by 
| purchase out of common funds bolbuging to the 
| Union, or by cession from the Statesto the Union, 
| to be held as a fund incommon; and I amata loss 
to conceive what right we have to make that which 
| belongs to the whole Union as a common fand, 
the separate fund of each State. It seems to me 
| that it cannot be done without a manifest breach 
| of trust and a violation of the Constitution. This 
is no new opinion, formed for the occasion. It 
| was, on the contrary, formed when its author first 
introduced the measure, and when he and myself 
| thought alike as to the necessity of relieving the 
| Treasury of its surplus, in order to avoid the dif- 
| ficulues and the dangers which have since followed. 
Believing, then, that it would be effectual for that 
| purpose, and more easily adopted than any other, 
examined it with an inclination to embrace it as 
a temporary measure of relief against a pressing 
evil; but it was impossible for me to bring my 
| mind to assent to the right of adopting it. 
But suppose this difficulty surmounted, there are 
_ others which I regard as insurmountable. Among 
| them the fiscal objection is very formidable. The 
| revenue from the lands cannot be spared at pres- 
| ent, and if distributed, as proposed by the meas- 
ure, would necessarily throw the whole expenses 
| of the Government on a single source—the duties 
| on imports—and which must be followed by their 
increase. This would neither be fair, nor equal; 
and to which I, representing in part a portion of 
the Union on which the increased burden would 
| mainly fall, cannot assent. 
| But as formidable as is this, there are others 
| far more so. It would not meet, or avert the ap- 
ae danger. It would still leave the public 
ands in the new States under the operation of the 
present system, and the subject of violent conflict 


enemy of the new or the old States, as his opin- | between them and the old States, with all the ca- 
ions favored the policy of the one or the other. || lamitous consequences to which I have adverted.. 
The final termination of the conflict would not be | Instead of preventing the danger, it would, in fact, 
doubtful. Whatever turns of fortune might occur | hasten and aggravate it. It may be laid down as 
in its progress, the new States must, in the end, || a maxim, that no measure can avert it which is 
prevail Their relative increase is far more rapid || not adopted with the approbation and consent of 
than the old; so much so, that after 1850—that is, || the new States; for the simple reason that they 
after the third presidential election from the next | must soon become the predominant power; when 
——they would be left, as | bave shown, the undis- || that which was established against their consent 
puted possession of the field. In the mean time, | would be certainly overthrown. Such would be 
while the struggle is going on, the animosity would | the case with the measure underconsideration. If 
daily increase on both sides. The longer it con- || adopted, it must not only be without the consent 
tinued the more bitter it would become, and the | of those States, but with their strenuous opposi- 
more certainly and completely would the present | tion, of which we have had the most conclusive 
system be overthrown, if, indeed, the Union itself || evidence on the present occasion. When moved 
should be strong enough to withstand the shock. | by its author, as an amendment to’this bill, it was 


Sach must inevitably be the fate of the present 


madness, to attempt to continue it as it is, 8o far | 


as the new States are concerned, regardless of the || 


great changes woich have already taken place, | 


and the still more mighty in progress. \} 
Having new pointed out the danger, { turn next | 


to the deeply important question of remedy, which 

demands the most prompt and solemn considera- 

tion, both of the Government and the community. | 
The question is, what means shall we adopt to 
avert the mischief which I have shown to be so | 
rapidly approaching, and which must inevitably | 
soon arrive, if not prevented by some speedy and | 
efficient measure? Already one has been proposed, | 
originally brought forward to relieve a distended 

Treasury of its burden, but which its author (the | 


Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Cuay) has renewed || 


on the present occasion, doubtless with the view, | 
in part, at least, to meet the growing disorders of | 
the system. His proposition is to divide the pro- 


ceeds of the public lands among the States, with | 
the double view, I suppose, to a more equal parti- | 


cipation in the advantages of the publicdomain by | 
the members of the Union, and to preserve the | 
present system by a more vigilant guardianship of | 
the States. I do not now intend to discuss the 
merits of this measure. My object is simply to | 
state, in general terms, my opinion in relation to | 
it, without entering into the reasons on which itis | 
grounded. 
There appears, then, to me, to be great and de- | 
cisive objections to the measure, The right to | 
adopt it may, in the first place, be fairly ques- | 


| violently opposed at the threshold from that quar- 
system, should we have the folly, | might say the || 


ter, and received but a single vote from the new 
States. [t is not necessary to inquire whether this 
opposition on their part is reasonable, or not; 
| whether it is the result of mere prejudice, or of 
deliberate conviction that it is hostile to their in- 
terests. The fact itself, that there is an almost 
| universal and determined resistance to the measure 
| on their part, right or wrong, is, of itself, suf- 
ficient proof that it cannot be relied on to avert the 
threatening danger. On the contrary, its necessary 
effect must be to accelerate and aggravate it. Its 
adoption would, at once, bring the old and new 
' States into violent conflict, in which the former 
would be arrayed, almost to a man, in determined 
effort to overthrow thea nt, or some more 
hostile measure. Add to this that the presidential 
contest would not fail to run into the controversy, 
and thus redouble the excitement and animosity, 
with all the fatal consequences which I have 
shown must follow from blending the two. 
Assuming, then, that the scheme is both objec- 
tionable and inefficient, the tion again occurs, 
what ought to be done? My mind is made up, 
after the most serious and deliberate reflection, that 
there is, and can be, but one remedy; to cede—no, 
| that is not the proper, the constitutional word—to 
| dispose of the public lands to the States within the 
limits of which they respectively lie, on such terms 
and under such conditions as shall, at the same 
| time, be just and liberal to the new States and safe 
| to the old. We must, ina word, with the 
_ ownership and administration of the lying within 
\ the States, leaving those in the Territories, and 





LS 


(January 15; 
Senate, 


— , under the operation of the present system 
evil lies in ownership and administration, ang 
without parting with them no permanent or effectual 
remedy can be applied. 

But what shail be the terms—what portion of 
the proceeds of the sales of those lands shall be 
left to the States, to remunerate them for the ey. 
pense, trouble, and nsibility of their admin. 
istration, and what portion shall be paid over to the 
Government annually as a compensation for the 
land ? Lam not prepared to answer the question. [tg 
decision must depend on a careful and minute ex. 
amination of all the facts and circumstances of the 
case. But Il am decidedly of the opinion that the 
portion to be left to the new States ought not 
to be ample to cover the trouble, expense, and re. 
sponsibility of management, but very considerably 
beyond, so as to unite their interests with ours, in 


es, 


| order to give stability to the arrangement and jp. 


sure care and fidelity in the management. i 
my estimate of the compensation on these princi. 
ples, | have supposed that the new States might 
pay over annually one half of the gross proceeds 
of sales to the Government, and have an am 
sum left for their compensation. But this isa 
mere estimate, without sufficient data, and is, of 
course, liable to be increased or diminished after 
a careful calculation founded on facts. 

With these suggestions as to the terms, I next 

ed to the conditions on which the lands ought 
to be disposed of. I propose to suggest only the 
most prominent, without pretending to a fall eny. 
meration. 

In order to give stability to the arrangement, it 
will be indispensable that the whole transaction 
should assume the form of a compact; and for this 
purpose, that Congress should pass an act contain- 
ing the terms and conditions of the transfer; and 
that each of the new States should pass one, on 
their part, to be irrevocable, assenting to the same, 
before it is made. The act of Congress should, of 
course, determine what part of the proceeds is to 
be — annually to the Government, and the time 
and manner of payment; and also to provide for 
keeping regular books of accounts, to be open to 
the inspection of the Government, so that the 
exact state of the account between it and the 
States, may, at all times, be ascertained by the 
former. 

The act of Congress should also contain all the 
prospective provisions which may become neces- 
sary in the future administration of the lands un- 
der the arrangement; and should then provide that 
the land laws, as modified by the act, and as far 
as they are applicable to the new state of things, 
shall remain unchanged, without the consent of 
Congress. A provision of this kind would be not 
less essential to the States, than to the Govern- 
ment. Without it there could be no stability nor 
uniformity. Without it the States would, in a 
short time, enter into a competition to turn the 
current of immigration, each towards itself, which 
would commence by a reduction of price, and end 
by a loss of the lands. But with the provision 
proposed, the system would retain its uniformity, 
and become more stable than at present. 

Toenforce the faithful execution of the compact, 
the act should also contain a provision that, in the 
event of the violation of the conditions of cession, 
all a thereafter made by the State should be 
null and void. This would the compact un- 
der the protection of the courts of the Union, and 
make it the interest of the State and its citizens to 
observe it. In this connection, the liberal allow- 
ance proposed to be made to the States, in order 
to unite their interests with ours, would be im- 

t. The revenue which they would derive 
rom the land would be applied to roads, canals, 
or other improvements, that would create a p< 
erful interest in favor of the ement; 
with the conditions proposed, their sense of 
justice, would insure, I trust, on their part, @ 
faithful execution of the compact. 4 

Such, as it appears to me, should be the leading 
conditions; but, doubtless, there are many 
which would be suggested by full and careful ex- 
amination of the subject. gy be 90 

This, Mr. President, is the general outline of the: 
measure which I propose as.a remedy; and which 
brings up the important question, would it accom> 
plish the object intended; that is, would it arrest the. 
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growing conflict between the new and the old ! great distance from home to await the tardy and | 
sates? Would it prevent the public domain from || uncertain action of Congress. But their greatest || 
being converted into a fund to make Presidents, | gain would be, that they would be elevated to an 
gnd to be squandered away in the struggle? And, || equality with the other States in all respects, and || 
foally, would it substantially, and more effectually || exempted from the controlling influence of the 
thai any other measure, secure to the Union the || Government arising from a widely-expanded sys- | 
yenefit of the public lands lying within the new || tem of land offices. 
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against it. Passing others by, I shall only notice 


one. 

This bill is pressed on the Senate, on the 
ground, among other reagons, that it is a financial 
measure. It is stated that the Treasury is de- 
ficit, and that one of the effects of the reduction of 


Smies? It is the conviction that it is better calcu- | 
jated to secure these important results, than any 

other measure that can be devised, which has in- | 
daced me to present it for consideration; and it is | 
on that issue, exclusively, | intend to rest its fate. | 
Alli ask is a calm and impartial investigation, 
confidently believing it will bear the test, and will- | 
ing to abide the result. Without attempting to | 
@ter oh such an investigation now—for which I | 
have not the necessary information, and, if I had; 
it would not suit the occasion—I propose to limit | 


myself to a few very brief remarks in support of | 


my conviction. A | 

Phat a measure, such as I have suggested, if it 
should be adopted with the hearty consent of the 
new States, would arrest the growing conflict be- 
tween them and the old, and takethe public lands 
ut of the vortex of the presidential contest, must | 
ve obvious on a little reflection. It would remove 
the cause of conflict, the only effectual mode of | 
preventing the threatened danger. Transfer the 
lands, and the administration of them, on just and 
liberal terms, to the States, and close our land 
offices within their limits, and you will, at once, | 
place the States beyond the reach of the action of | 
the Government, and influence of executive con- 


trol, and would thereby leave both the new and || 


old, as far as the land question is concerned, free 
from all improper bias in the election of the Chief 
Magistrate. The only point of conflict that could 


ibly remain between them in reference to the || 





lands, would be as to the conditions of the cession; 
bat it may be easily shown, that if the terms 
should be liberat and satisfactory in the first in- 
stance, to the new States, as I have proposed, that 
they would neither have thedisposition nor the in- 


terest to disturb the compact; or if they should, || ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer] raised it 


the hazard of losing the lands in consequence 
would be far less than it would be should the pres- 
ent system be continued. But there may be some 
who may admit this to be true, and yet object that 
the advantages which I anticipate from the meas- 
ure would be purchased, on the part of the old 
States, at too great a sacrifice. It would be pre- 
mature to undertake to answer this objection be- 
fore it is ascertained what portion of the proceeds 
should be left to the States, and what paid over to 
the Government; and this cannot be done till after 
a laborious investigation, as has been stated. All 
I maintain at presentis, that the portion allotted to 
the States should be not only just and liberal, but 
suctf'as would interest them in preserving the ar- 
rangement. Thus far it would be obviously the 
interest of both parties, as has been shown. In 
the mean time, I have suggested an equal division 
of the proceeds, under the belief that it would be 
satisfactory to the new States, and probably not 
far from the division which a rigid investigation 
would establish. 

But of one thing I feel assured, that, when the 
subject is fully examined, it will be ascertained 
that an apportionment of the eat may be 
fixed on which will give to the Government a sum 

acre as large, or not much less, on all the 
ands which might thereafter be disposed of, as it 
has received for what has been disposed of since 
the present price was fixed; and which would 
leave, at the same time, to the States a liberal and 
satisfactory allowance. If this should prove to 
be the fact, the interest of all parties, even in a 
niary point of view, would be reconciled. 

ut that would be taking too’ narrow a view of 
this important subject. To determine correctly 
the true interests of the parties in this arrange- 
ment, we must raise our eyes above pecuniary 
considerations, to the far more interesting view— 
the political beating of the measure. Thus viewed, 
the gain to both, and to the whole Union, would 
be incalculable. ‘Phe new States would gain the 
ownership and administration of their le do- 
main—a gain not more essential to their ewn 
independence than to the convenience of their 


Citizens, who would thereby have their claime, 
connected with the public lands, adjusted by their 
of being dragged to a 


own Legislature, instead 
No. 7 


| .To the Union the gain would be not less im- 
| portant. Congress would be relieved from an | 
| Immense and increasing mass of business, which 
| now consumes at least one third of its time, and 


| of deep interest, which it'is now compelled to 


neglect. Thesessions would begreatly shortened— || 


| a matter of importance, not only in a pecuniary, 
| but still more in a political point of view. But | 
| these, though important, are but minor advant- 
| ages. There are others immeasurably greater. | 
it would close our land offices in the new States, 


| and influence which they place in the hands of | 


| the Executive. Whocan estimate this advantage? || 


| Who is there, that has a particle of patriotism or | 


| love of republican institutions, who would not || 


| rejoice at the reduction of such immense patronage, 


| made not only without injury, but with advantage, || 
| to the public? When we add to this that it would || 
| remove all causes of conflict between the old and || 


| new States; that it would withdraw from the 
| presidential contest the public lands, that prolific 
| source of corruption in the hands of the profligate; | 
| and, finally, that it would save our vast and noble | 
| domain itself from being squandered in the struggle, 
| it is hardly in the power of calculation to estimate 
| the advantages that would result. 
| Having now suggested what I believe to be the 
er ow policy to be pursued in relation to the pub- 
ic lands within the new States, and hastily traced 
| the advantages of the measure I have suggested 
| for consideration, the next question is, have we | 
the right to dispose of the lands in the manner pro- 
sed? I would not have suppésed that there could 
ave been a doubt on this point, had not the Sen- 


; and, with them, the door to the vast patronage || 


|| less of consequences. 


| the price of the public lands would be a present 
| increase of the revenue from that source. I am 
| not prepared to say whether such wonld be the 
| fact, not having examined the point sufficiently to 


| : and || form an opinion; but if it should be so, it would 
be left free to turh its attention to other subjects || 


| to me constitute an objection, instead of a recom- 
| mendation. It is admitted that the increase of the 
| revenue would be temporary, and be followed in 
| a short time by a corresponding reduction. Now, 
if 1 am not mistaken, the income of this and the 
ensuing year will, without further addition to the 
revenue, be sufficient to meet the expenditures, 
with due economy, and timely and judicious re- 
trenchment. The pinch will be in the two sub- 
sequent years—1841 and 1842—when six tenthe 
| of the entire reduction under the compromise act 
_will take place. The difficulty will be in passin 


| through those two years, and this bill, consider 
as a measure of revenue, instead of passing now, 
ought to be postponed until then. Its passage at 
this time would but increase the difficulty two 
years hence. Whatever it might add to the in- 
come of this and the next year, would serve but 
to increase their expenditures to the same extent, 
| Experience has taught us that our expenditures 
| increase with our income, and that if there be 
money in the Treasury, it will be spent, regard- 
he result would be that, 
| instead of aiding the Government to meet the 
| fiscal crisis of 1841 and 1842, by increasing its 
income then, it would compel it to meet it under 
the great disadvantage of increased expenditures 
with diminished means. Under this belief, if 
| there were no other objections, I would feel my- 
| self compelled to vote against the bill. 








| on this, as well as on a former occasion. ‘The Con- 
stitution gives to Congress, expressly, the right to 
dispose of the public lands; and why may they 
not dispose of them to the States as well as to indi- 
viduals? I can see no reason, and never have 
heard one assigned. Weare in the daily habit of 
making grants to the States for public purposes; | 
|.and if we may grant, may we not also sell or dis- 

se of them, as 1 have proposed? The lands be- 
ong to the States, in their confederate character, 
jas has been stated; and Congress is the trustee to 

dispose of them for the common benefit. They 
are bound, in the fulfillment of the trust, to dispose 
of thei to the best advantage; and if the disposi- 
tion proposed be the best for all concerned, Con- 
gress has not only the right to make it, but would 
be bound by the trust so to do. 

Entertaining these views, it may be asked why 
I have not brought forward the measure this ses- 
sion?” My answer is, there is not time, at the 
present short session, to digest and carry through 
a measure of so much importance, and involvin 
so many and such conflicting interests, But 

ledge myself, if present at the next session, to 
introduce it at an early day, and to use my hest 
efforts to press it to a decision. If I can prevent 
it; no other measure relating to the public lands 
shall take precedence of it. 

I have now presented my views as to the policy 
which ought to be adopted in reference to the pub- 
liclands within the new States; and it now remains, 
in conclusion, to assign my reason for voting 
against the engtossment of this bill. 

Believing that nothing short of a radical chan 
of policy, such as that proposed, can arrest the 
evils apprehended from the present system, I am 
of the opinion, that until some permanent reme- 
dy can be applied, the proper course is to vote 
against all partial and temporary expedients like 
the present; and I shall, in conformity ‘to that 
opinion, give my vote against this bill. I believe 
it to be the course, not only the best calculated to 
insure, in the end, the application of a permanent 
and efficient remedy, but also to prevent, in the 
intermediate period, the mischiefs naturally result- 
inig‘from the present system. But in addition to 
these general reasons, there are others against this 
particular measure, sufficient to induce me to vote 












SWARTWOUT’S DEFALCATION. 


DEFERRED HOUSE DEBATE. 
January 19, 1839. 
The SPEAKER having stated that the busi- 


|| ness first in order was the motion of Mr. Tayzor, 


(who on the preceding day had been elected to fill 


|| one of the vacancies in the committee,) that he be 


| also excused from serving on said committee— 

Mr. TAYLOR rose and ‘said that he felt it in- 

cumbent upon him to state the reasons why he 
| had peverres this request, and he thought he should 
| be able to assign such reasons as would be satis- 
factory to the House. 

It is possible (Mr. T. continued) that I may be 
sypjected to the charge made yesterday, of a de- 
sign to delay and procrastinate the organization 

of the committee. If I know myself—if I know 
my own heart—such a design is furthest from m 
| thoughts. It enters not into the reasons whie 
| have induced me to ask to be excused, i have 
| felt anxious to have a committee appointed. It is 
due to the Administration, it is due to the country. 
I desire that the committee may be organized as 
early as practicable, and I have so expressed my- 
| self from the commencement of these proceedings. 
I hope, therefore, | shall not be charged with de- 
signedly delaying its organization. A majority 
of the committee has been selected from the op- 
onents of the Administration, who appear to 
ave a majority in this House upon this question. 
‘They have selected the committee to suit their 
own peculiar views, and have placed upon it six 
men upon their side of high legal attainments, ’ 
And as they seem disposed to place upon it three” 
Administration men, { ask whether it is not due. 
to themselvee, to the Administration, to the coun-' 
try, and to the cause of justice, that these should ‘~ 
be, also, gentlemen of high legal attainments? 

The duties of this committee will be not only 
onerous, but complicated; and if I rightly appre- 
hend the nature of those duties, a general knowl- 
edge of law, and experience in the investigation 
of matters involving legal principles and proceed- 
ings, will be best calculated to aid in this investi- 
gation. An acquaintance, also, with the internal 

| regulations of the Treasury D nt, the de-" 
| tails of its business, the duties of the different 
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officers, &c., as well as some acquaintance with the || say, if 1 have been elected by the votes of the Op- | to the Administration, at least so far ast 
internal regulations of the custom-house, would | position members of this House, for reasons indi- || tion is concerned. 


perhaps be of essential aid in the investigation of 
this case with facility. Now, I presume it is 
well understood that my profession and habits 
have been in a different channel. 
tensions to any particular acquaintance with the 
general principles of law, and particularly as ap- | 
plicable to the examination and cross-examination 
of witnesses; neither has my position on any com- 
mittee of this House necessarily led me to much 
intercourse with the Departments, and the details 
of business there. My position on the Committee | 
on Invalid Pensions may have been from the im- 
pression that my professional experience might 
render me more useful there than on some other 
committee. In the selection of committees, refer- 
ence is usually had to the peeuliar qualifications 
for the appropriate duties of the different commit- 
tees; and it would hardly be expected of the 
Speaker that he would place on the Judiciary 
Committee farmers, mechanics, &c., men who 
have not those legal acquirements necessary to 
the investigation of the appropriate business of 
that committee, however well genie they might 
be for the general discharge of their duties in this 
House. And if the standing committees were ap- 
inted by the House, the same rule would doubt- 
eas prevail. In matters of this kind I have no 
ride to gratify, and hesitate not to say that I 
Live not those legal qualifications that I appre- 


be best calculated to aid in the discharge of the 
duties of the committee. 

1 will now for a moment allude to the position 
assumed by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wisg,] in relation to this matter. That gentle- 
man is, I suppose, to be considered as the head 
of the committee. He has pledged himself to the 
House and to the nation to convict the Secretary 
of the Treasury of corruption. 

Mr. WISE asked leave to explain. I pledged 
myself (he said) that if you would give me acom- 
mittee to inquire into the grounds of impeachment, 
and make it an efficient committee, { would show 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had so grossly 
violated his duty as to render himself liable to 
impeachment. But this committee proposes to 
inquire simply into the causes of the defalcations, 
the names of the defaulters, the extent to which 
the public moneys have been taken. This is 
asbother inquiry entirely, and my resolution lies 
there on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. TAYLOR resumed. Well, sir, I stand 
corrected, I will take, then, the general position | 
which the gentleman occupies towards the Ad- | 
ministration, and particularly towards the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The relative position which 
he now occupies towards the Secretary of the 
Treasury is, that if he had a committee he would 
furnish matter for impeachment. 


those who it may be supposed will meet his | 
views, and codperate with him, | would ask the 
gentleman, and the party with whom he acts, if | 
it is not due to the Secretary, to the Administra- | 
tion, and to a fair and impartial investigation, that 

there should be three, constituting the minority of | 
the committee, whose peculiar professional educa- 


tion and experience in conducting matters of this | 
sort would insure justice in the premises? I im- || 


pute no improper motive to the gentleman. I | 


speak of the natural impulses of the human heart; || 
and I say, with the opinions which he has more | 


than once expressed; with the convictions which 


he admitted yesterday; and with the natural pre- || 
rty feeling added, he is liable, in spite || 


judice of 
of himself, to be 
ation. 


rtial in conducting this investi- | 
It isin the human heart to be so. Stand- | 


Defalcation of muel Swartwout—Mr. Wise, Mr. 


I make no pre- | 


C iat | | degree than any ot 
hend, from the nature of this investigation, will || 

















——_ 





cated in those remarks, self-respect would compel 
me to decline the honor of serving. 

In conclusion, | will say that | am at present 
chairman of a committee, the duties of which are 
important; aud I have also other important duties 
to perform, connected with my situation as a mem- 
ber of this House; and but for these reasons which 
{ have offered, I should not have appealed to thé 


| House to extend to me that courtesy which has 
| been granted to others, 


Mr. GRAY said he had not heretofore taken 
any part in this debate, nor was it his desire todo 
so. He was, however, disposed to join in the 
request which his colleague [Mr. Tayior] had 
made to be excused from serving on this commit- 
tee, as it seemed to him that his reasons were con- 
clusive. 
committee will have to perform are of a nature 
peculiar to the legal profession. He has said, 


_and said truly, that the gentlemen elected from 
| the anti-Admunistratioh 
| distinguished abilities. 

| profession is not that of a lawyer, and that he has 


rty are all lawyers of 
e has also said that his 


not, by profession or practice, been led to the in- 


| vestigation of rights and wrongs to such an ex- 
|| tent as would fit him to be placed in competition 


with genuemen whose education and practice had 
fitted them for this peoners service in a greater 

er duty which they might 
have to perform in Congress. I do not- pretend 
to be strictly observed in eliciting facts; but 1 do 
say that a knowledge of those rules, and the prac- 


| tice of years under them, give to those who have 
| the theory and practice, upon this or any other 
| investigating committee whose duty is to inves- 
| tigate the conduct of officers whose duties are pre- 
| scribed by law, a decided advantage. 


The great- 
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| Mr. MASON, of Ohio, rose to a point of order 

| as to the relevancy of this discussion. . 

Saal SPEAKER declared that Mr. Gray was in 
order. 

Mr. GRAY resumed. My object in referring 

| to the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia 

Mr. Wise] was to show that it was important for 

im that he should consult the wishes of the friends 

| of the Administration in the choice of the three 

| Administration men to be placed upon the com. 

mittee, I submit it to him, and his political ang 

| personal friends, whether it may not furnish him 

with an argument with which to repel the imputa- 


|| tions that may hereafter (in case the doings of the 
1] Soeneeies ann reflect upon the Secretary of the 
|| Treasury) be cast upon him of prejudging ¢ 

He has said that the duties which the | Hi - Saetae 
| the Secretary of the Treasury is strong. It may 


| case, is opinion formed and expressed against 


| be said of him hereafter that he carried with him 


| Into the Ccommittee-room opinions founded upona 
| record of the Secretary ’s own showing; and will it 
| not then be said that he was prejudiced and had 
|| prejudged the case? 
|| due to the gentleman from Virginia, to his personal 


I repeat my assertion, it jg 


_ and political friends, that the Administration party 


|| should select their own men, that he may here- 
| after, if charged with having prejudged the case, 
|| be able to reply that he was confronted by thres 


| men of the Administration party chosen at the 


|| Suggestion of the party. 

that the rules of evidence, studied by lawyers, are || Mr. 

| gentleman (said Mr. W.) does not argue this 
|| matter fairly. 


WISE asked leave to say a word. The 


, In the first place, ] have to submit 
| it to his candor and sense of fair dealing, whether 


| it is proper and fair, at the very outset of this 


| investigation, to attribute to me the character of 


1} rosecutor, instead of the character of inquirer? 
| I will, at the same time, admit all that a senee of 


est adroitness exercised by lawyers is frequently || justice requires me to admit. Does the gentle- 


/ exhibited in the examination of dishonest wit- || 
/ nesses. | am not akout to say that the committee, || gross neglect of duty? I say, yes; it would be 


taken from the ranks of the enemies of the Ad- 


| ministration, are so dishonest as to require watch- 


ing, but these are times when party feelings run 
high, our prejudices are strong, we honestly come 
to different conclusions without prejudice; but 


| when party prejudice beciouds our judgment, then 
| are we more apt to differ, and then it is the duty 
| of the committee to reason with each other. They 


may differ upon the construction of a statute pre- 
scribing a duty, the performance of which it may 
be their business to inquire into, Ought they, 
then, to select my colleague to reason upon a 
question of law? In the duties that devolve upon 
us here, I would, in almost ninety-nine cases out 
ofa hundred, submit to his superior judgment. 


| | would not ask a lawyer a question of physic, or 
| think a ph 
Having, then, || 
upon the committee now raised, a majority Of | 


pecan a fit person to determine law 
matters. I have a question to submit to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,] in regard to 
his remarks in a former stage of this debate. If 
1 misunderstood him, I hope he will set me right. 
I understood him at the onset of the debate, when 
the resolution for a committee was under consider- 
ation, to say that he could, on the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself, convict the 
Secretary of a gross violation of duty, and of 
negligence, before any twelve impartial men of 
his own party. 

Mr. WISE explained. I said, and I now re- 
peat, and have published what I said, and the 
evidence upon which | founded it, that upon docu- 
ment 297, showing the correspondence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury with the receivers and 
collectors of the public money, and the report of 
the commissioners appase to examine those offi- 
cers, the Secretary of the Treasury had been guilty 


ing there as he does, I again ask whether there || of a gross violation of duty and of law, and that, 
ought not to be on this committee three friends of || in my opinion, there was evidence enough to con- 


the Administration of those professional qualifi- | 
cations and experience best calculated to insure a | 
fair and impartial investigation ? | 
The gentleman from Virginia said yesterday 
that the course pursued on this floor, by asking 
to be excused, indicated to him a determination | 
either to avoid or delay the organization of the 
committee, or to compel them to accept some | 
picked men of the party, who, by their skill and | 
qualifications, might delay or embarrass the oper- 
ations of the committee. After all this, I must | 


vict him of a corrupt intent. 

Mr. GRAY resumed. I understood the gen- 
tleman right, then; and in the remarks | am about 
to make, I beg to be understood as differing from 
him entirely. 1 attribute to him_no improper 
motive, and repeat what I have before said, that 
our prejudices often mislead our judgments, I 
use his statements to show that it is due to him 
that three persons, the choice of the friends of the 
Administration, should be placed upon the com- 
mittee, with the six first chosen who are opposed 






man ask me if I have charged the Secretary with 


impossible to contradict it, for | have published 
it. Does the gentleman ask me if I have an in- 
tuitive, holy horror of the party that would tol- 
erate thesethings? I answer, yes. I, sir, for the 
very reason the gentleman has assigned, would 
take the best and most efficient men of the party; 
but I would pick met whom I believe to be 
|independent and conscientious; gentlemen who 
| would not resort to useless cross-examinations, 
special pleading, and county court pettifogging, 
| to hinder and obstruct a fair investigation, and 
thus prevent us from making a report before the 
end of the session. Give us such men, and I 
think the grotenan from New York (Mr. Grar] 
is, himself, one of that number. I will take him. 
I had respect for the intelligence, the honor, and 
the integrity of the gentleman from New Yé@rk, 
Mr. Tarxor,] and therefore voted for him, the 

ighest compliment I could pay to his intelligence 
and character. 

Mr. GRAY resumed. The House will per- 
ceive that 1 am not dealing with the motives of 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,] nor 
do I wish to pursue an unfair course of argument. 
As matters now stand, such imputations will be 
made, and the course I suggest is to save the 
gentleman from such imputations, or furnish him 
with a reply to them when they are made. Itis 
due to the Administration, and is as important to 
the gentleman from Virginia as the Administra- 
tion, for the reasons I have stated, that three such 
men as the Administration may select from among 
the most sound and distinguished lawyers of the 
party should be put upon the committee. 

Mr. SIBLEY rose, and ested that there 
were in the New York delegation eminent law- 
yers,and that his colleague [Mr. Gray] is one 
among the number. Mr. S. therefore inquired 
of his colleague, if he (Mr. Grav] was elected, if 
he would serve on the committee? ; 

Mr. GRAY resumed, and replied to his col- 
league [Mr. Stp.ey] that inasmuch as he could not 
respond to the compliment, he must decline an- 
swering the question, and proceed. The gentle- 
man from Virginia seems to suppose that if such 
lawyersas the friends of the Administration should 
select should be put upon the committee, the time 
of the committee would be uselessly wasted by 
them in examining and cross-examining witnesses 
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and pettifogging, so as to render it impossible to || my colleague [Mr. TayLor] prompts him to the 
come toany result before the session closes. Now 
does he not perceive that he arrogates to himself || stances, should he not be excused by the House, | 
and his party that they would not do this? We, || and should he surrender his seat here in preference | 
at most, only ask to elect one lawyer to two they | to his self-respect, which he is bound, by duty to | 
pave already elected. Does he not assume that one || his constituents and himself, to preserve, old Onon- 

selected by us would take up twice as much time | daga would hail and welcome him home, and set | 


as one selected by them, and thus 


self and his 


than he is willing should be ascribed to others, in | 


ate to him- | 
rty more integrity and intelligence | count of credit. 

) | Mr. PRENTISS, of Mississippi, said he wished | 
the ratio of two to one? It is no new idea that | the gentleman from New York [! 


| course he has taken. And, under all the circum- 


down his conduct on the occasion to a new ac- | 


Mr. Gray] would 


. Prentiss. 
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usual way. No; it was to be a committee sin- 
cerely favorable to investigation, Three have re- 
signed, and three more have been recommended 
to do the same thing, although I do not insinuate 
that they have acted on that recommendation. 
But the objection of the ‘gentleman from New 
| York [Mr. 'Tayxor] is, that he does not under- 
stand the subject. Why, sir, the subject is one 
of common honesty, and I know he understands 
_ that. The subject is the exposure of corruption, 
and, according to the gentleman’s argument, we 


his party arrogate to themselves all the intelligence | make the proposition he had spoken of, and thus || ought to put none on the committee but professed 


and honesty. We are not particular as to the | save all further debate; otherwise the House might || rascals. 


If he ** who drives fat oxen must him- 


individual we choose, as three out of a dozen, or | never be able to find out what he and his friends || self be fat,’’ if the committee ought to be composed 
agreater number, would suit us. We can give || wanted. In selecting men to represent the Ad- 
you twelve names, out of which you may select | ministration party on this committee, (Mr. P. 


three. 


will take you at your word.”}] I am only de- 


sirous that each party sh 


ould enter upon this 


investigation on fair terms, and not have what 


the gentleman from Virginia had so frequently | on this floor. 


called a stocked-pack committee. The argument 
for the appointment of the committee by the House 
was, that we might avoid what the gentleman him- 
self had called unfairness in the coon in appoint- 


ing the committee. The Spea 


er, according to 


custom, had appointed a majority of Administra- 


tion men upon all-importan 


t committees, and had 


observed the will of those opposed to the Admin- 


istration in regard to the minority appointments; || 


and yet his committees were denounced as stocked- 
ck and sex-tres committees, 
And what have the majority of the House now 
done, each man of them? Have they not done 
worse than the very thing they denounced in harsh 


{Loud cries of ** give us the names; we || continued,) we have chosen from among those | 


| who have been the most prominent actors here, 
|and who have, on all occasions, 


| forward to fight the battles of the 


dministration 


| of which we know nothing, bring them forward, 
| and let us make our selection. 

This morning, (Mr. P. said,) in an ill-omened 
|| paper which lay upon his desk, he had seen that 
| which indicated that there was no probability of 
| Organizing a committee. He woth read a small 
|| portion of the croaking of the official raven. Mr. 
| P. then read the following extract from the Globe: 
| 6 The three Democratic members elected, viz: 
| * Messrs. Ermore, Cusuman, and Hustey, de- 
| ‘clined serving on the committee. When we left 
'*the House to close our paper, the Opposition 
| majority, now notoriously obtained by the per- 
| § fect amalgamation of the Conservative with the 


ut themselves | 


If there is yet a corps in reserve, | 


| of rogues, then I admit that the gentleman ought 
|| to be excused. But L ask the House whether he 

should be excused on the ground upon which he 

— it, that is: want of capacity and ability? 
| The colleague of that gentleman [Mr. Gray] has 
‘given us a sort of left-handed argument why he 

fur. Tar or] should be excused upon the ground 
| of incompetency. Did any one ever assert that 
| the latter gentleman was incompetent to be on any 
| standing committee of this House? Would the 
gentleman say that his colleague was incompe- 
tent to do such duty? He was thought compe- 
| tent to be placed on a committee in relation to the 
| banks, a much more difficult subject of investiga- 
|| tion than this, in which the honest man ie more 
|, needed than thelawyer. We wanted a committee 
|| of investigation, and we have got it; and we want 
|| honest men to watch over the interests.of the Ad- 
|| ministration, We have tried togetthem. Where 
\ is the corps of reserve of which the gentleman 
|| from New York [Mr. Gray] has spoken? We 





terms when it was done by the Speaker? The dif- 
ference—it is manifest, and consists in this: the | 
Speaker regarded the will of the minority, so far 
as | have learned, in appointing the minority of 
select committees, appointed by him; the Opposi- 
tion have disregarded entirely the will of the mi- 
nority. That which is worse than a vice yester- 
day, is a virtue to-day. Now, if the gentleman 
from Virginia will allow me to use his term, sez- 
~ tres, | will not abuse it; I will apply it to the elec- 
tion of this conmmittee. Is not this a sex-tres 
committee, in the worst sense? I do not wish to 
do injustice to any man in attributing to him a po- 
sition, and hope, if I do so, I may be corrected at 
once. I repeat, is not this a * stocked pack,” a 
“ sex-tres’” committee? And under what circum- 





‘ National Bank party, selected three other Dem- || did not know they had twenty men who were 
‘ ocrats, to be made prisoners in the hands of the || superior to the rest of their party. We thought 
| *committee—having their arms locked by an || there was a more democratic equality among 
| * enemy on each side, like the Daniel Boon’s men, || them. 

‘sent out to treat with the Indians beleaguering || Mr.GRAY explained. He had not stated (he 
| * his fort. The hardy backwoodsmen soon found || said) there were twenty men who were superior, 
| * that the object of the savages was to make them || He had said there were twelve, without having 
\'« prisoners, and acted accordingly. We have no || made any calculation as to the actual number. 





* doubt the Democrats will follow out successfully | 
‘ the part played by Boon’s men on that occasion, | 
| and leave the Opposition to experience the fate of | 
‘the perfidious enemy on that occasion, if their | 
‘ purposes should correspond, as the secret mach- | 
*inations in the appointment of the committee | 
* would seem to indicate.” 
Now, here was a proposition thrown out by the 





stances was it not argued by the gentleman from || organ of the party, that no Democrat should serve, | 


Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] that, if an election by the 
House could be had, a due regard would be had 
to all parties? And when the balloting came on, 
a dozen of the Administration party, whom I see 
around me, voted for three of the very men from 
the Opposition that are elected—men designated 
by their friends—men, too, for whom some of the 


because, forsooth, they cannot get a majority upon 
the committee. After having professed themselves 
wiliing to act, they now come forward, and what 
dothey say? Yesterday (said Mr. P.) personal 
considerations were urged, but to-day we hear 
nothing of that kind; but it is openly avowed that 
the reason why they will not serve is, that the 


Conservatives and Whigs even did not vote. And || will not act unless represented by three of their 


ifas many Whigs had voted for the persons desig- || most astute lawyers. 


nated by us, the committee would have been organ- 
ized two day3 ago. Upon what ground of fairness, 
then, are we charged with a desire to prolong or 
delay this investigation? Had we been met in 
any spirit of fairness, the committee would have 
been easily chosen. The sin does not lie at our 
door, but at the door of the Opposition. And now, 
again, in reference to my colleague [Mr. Tarior] 
I desire not to be misunderstood. As a member 
of this House, taking all his duties into considera- 
tion, | think him among the first and ablest men 
init. His constituents know that he is honest and 
capable, or they would not have thrice honored 
im with a seat on this floor. It is because he is 
an able me p3n o was elected to ere O os on 
mittee, that the Opposition might, when charg 
with unfairness, as we Recat oneof your ablest 
men—there was some cunning in it. Be assured 
that he would not have been elected, had he been 
as highly qualified for serving upon this committee 
as he is for the discharge of any other duty that 
might, in the course of legislation, devolve upon 
him. It was treating him with unfairness. Would 
any one here employ a physician to try an eject- 
ment? Why, then, force him to serve on thiscom- 
mittee, where constructions are to be given to 
Statutes, and, pertape unwilling witnesses to be 
cross-examined? We have a feeling in this mat- 
ter, a sense of justice, of self-respect, and of duty, 
which must prevent us from gape to the elec- 
tion which has taken place. The self-respect of 


| 


Was not the gallant gentle- || 
| man from New Hampshire, [Mr. Cusuman,] who || 
had taken upon himself the defense of the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury before the House, sufficiently 
acute to undertake a similar task before the com- 
mittee? He is the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, and ex-district attorney of New 
Hampshire. Is not he qualified to serve? And, 
if not, where are we to look for the men? Has 
not the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Tay- 
LoR,] with all his modesty, spoken ably and 
eloquently in defense of the Administration upon 
this. very question, and upon the great Sub- 
Treasury scheme at the last session? And yethe || 
says that he is not competentto serve. The very | 
ingenuity with which he has made his argument, | 
and the facility of speech with which he has urged | 
his motion to be excused, show that if he is not a 
lawyer by study, he is, at least, a lawyer by na- 
ture. But I say that, by his very profession, he 
is better fitted to serve than another man. We 
are about to examine into the diseases of the 

















I. 


| of New 


He presumed that there were more than that 
number who would be considered competent to 
serve. He had remarked that this was a service 
requiring qualifications of a peculiar character— 
that a lawyer was better fitted to examine wit- 
nesses than a physician. I spoke of them not as 

ssessing the transcendent abilities of the Whig 
side of the House, because I knew, if I said so, 
that the statement would be disputed, 

Mr. PRENTISS. Well, then, let us have the 
twelve fit men of whom the gentleman spoke. 

Mr. GRAY. Before I could do that, it would 
be necessary to have some consultation with the 
friends of the party with whom | act. In saying 
what I did, I spoke merely my own opinion. 

Mr. PRENTISS. It is not merely the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Taytor} who had 
asked to be excused. Three gentlemen yesterday 
made the same request. 

Could there be a gentleman more fitted to serve 
than the gentleman from Alabama, {Mr. Maatim? 
I trust he will not decline, for he is a distinguieh 


| lawyer, though, as I have said, I do not regard 


that as the best qualification. | look upon it as 
secondary. We want honest, honorable, and 
upright men. And, in this point of view, I have 


| fall confidence in ail the gentlemen selected, eape- 


cially the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Tay- 
Lor.}] I hope the House will not excuse him, [| 
told you, the other day, that this matier would 
turn out like the web of Penelope, that we should 
unravel at night what we might weave in the day, » 
This committee will have to deal with facts more 


have a farmer or a doctor than a lawyer. 


eclined. to 
serve. 





Commonwealth; we want to probe them; we 
want to apply the purge and the knife; and, as I 
understand the gentleman is a disti 

le of AZsculapius, he is, of course, 
‘or our purpose. 

It is said there are six against three. If a man 
is free from all feeling of guilt, he has nothing to 
fear. The House has solemnly decided, and I 
thank God that such has been its decision, that 
they will not trust a committee appointed in the 


e very man 


ished disci- || 


| also excused yesterday, (Mr. Hcsrer,}isasound 
lawyer. What, then, do you want? - 

The other day, a gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Fry,) quoted from a speech of mine, 
made in my own State, a passage in which | hed 
said that the party in power had no leaders of 
| distinguished ability in this House. Thie was a 
| rash and unadvi assertion, and 1 now take it 
| back. 
| tleman from Pennsylvania; besides, | hear from 


than with law; and for its purposes I would — 

a 
| gave you yesterday the ex-attorney of the State 
ampshire. There, surely, you would, 
| have had the best of law; but he 
I believe another gentleman, who was: 


When I made it, L had not heard the gen-. 
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twenty members of the party who tower, by the | 
head and shoulders, above the others. All I have | 


to say is, bring them out; show us your gems, | 


the gentleman from New York that there are 


and we will set them in this committee, where | 
they shall shine before men, and their light shall | 


no longer be hidden by their own modesty or by | 


our perversity. 


UNITED STATES BANK BONDS. 


DEFERRED SENATE. DEBATE. 
December 20, 1838. 


| 
The Resolutions of Inquiry, submitted yester- | 


day by Mr. Rives, calling upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury fer information relative to the sale 
of the bonds of the United States Bank, coming 
up for consideration, 
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of the bond. Mr. W. had been credulous enough 
to believe that the sale was made to the Pennsyl- 
vania bank because the law compelled the Secre- 
tary to sell to that institution, it making the only, 
or the most advantageous, offer for the bond placed 
in the market. It was possible he had been too 
confiding; but he had believed, when he first heard 
of the sale, that this was its explanation; and he 
had not now a doubt that such would prove to be 
the truth of the case, whenever the Secretary of 
the Treasury should -have an opportunity to an- 
swer the inquiries of the Senator. 

If the honorable gentleman did not entertain the 
same confidence in the executive officers of the 
Government as himself, he could regret the fact, 
but it gave him no right to complain, nor did he 
complain that it was so; though when the Senator 
had assumed to himeelf the character of an inquirer 


| after the facts, and then had felt at liberty, before 


Mr. RIVES went into a long detailed state- | 
ment of the reasons for offering them. After | 


expect him to attempt to reply to so elaborate a 
speech as that to which they had just listened. 


a debate. 
Senator {Mr. Rives] were offered yesterday, they 


rate and set discussion would be entered upon at 
this stage of them. ‘They were mere resolutions | 
of inquiry. Their whole apparent object was to 
obtain facts, to learn the trath of the matters to 
which they related; and he could not have ex- 
pected a debate upon the merits until the testi- 
mony had been obtained. 

He should not, therefore, attempt to follow the 


aby part of his argument. It was his intention 
to occupy but a few moments of the time of the 


|| express disappointment and regret. 
He came to his seat with no expectation of such | 
When the resolutions of the honorable | 


| his inquiry was made, to draw inferences, and 


pronounce conclusions of a highly censorious and 


which, |, condemnatory character, which inferences and con- 
Mr. WRIGHT said: The Senate would not || 


clusions could, with justice, only be drawn from 
the facts to be inquired after, he did feel, and must 
Had it been 
his case, whatever might have been his feelings 
towards the executive afficers concerned, however 


| much he might have distrusted their intelligence, 
excited in his mind no anticipation that an elabo- | 


or integrity, or official faithfulness, if he had pro- 
posed to inquire and to call upon them to answer, 
he would have allowed them the opportunity to 
answer, before he would either have censured or 
condemned; and he must say, that it would have 
afforded him sincere gratification, if the Senator 
from Virginia had found it consistent with his 


| feelings and sense of duty to have pursued that 
more just and generous course. 
gentleman in his extended remarks, or to reply to | 


Senate, and to make but a few observations of an | 


incidental character. 
When the resolutions were offered, their object 
seemed to be fully and minutely expressed upon 


had come forward with them. 
were such as he desired might be made an 


answered, but he could not have anticipated that || 
conclusions would be drawn and expressed here, || 


before the facts were known, or that a call for 


téstimony would be made to follow a judgment || 


upon the issue. 
He was as ignorant as the honorable Senator, 
{Mr. Rives,] who had spoken with so much 


At the opening of the honorable Senator’s speech, 


| Mr. W. was led to suppose that an opportunity 


for sincere congratulation was to be afforded to 
himself and the majority of the Senate. The 

had long looked upon the dangers and mischiefs 
attendant upon any connection between the Treas- 


_ury of the nation and banks of any character, as 
their face, and he was glad the honorable Senator || 


The inquiries | 
fully | 


among the most serious and alarming evils which 
had grown up under the administration of our 
republican system of Government, while the Sen- 
ator had, heretofore, but too successfully defended 
that connection. His early remarks seemed to pre- 


| sent it now to his mind, charged with such horrible 


and frightful consequences that Mr. W. could not 


| but suppose that he, and those with whom he had 


acted, were again to have the powerful codperation 
of the able Senator, in breaking up and eradicating 


warmth, and in terms of such strong censure, as || forever that unnatural, improper, and vicious con- 


te the nature, or character, or extent, of the con- 
nection which had been formed between the public 
Treasury and the Pennsylvania bank, nor was the 


gentleman more desirous than himself that the | 
trath as to that connection, whatever it might be, | 


should be fully known; that all the facts should 
be exposed to the view of the whole country; that 
nothing should be hidden, or concealed, in relation 
to it: 
and should cheerfully vote for them. 


‘It was trae, he had learned through the public || 


prints, that the Secretary of the Treasury had, 
during the vacation, sold one of the bonds held 
against the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 





States, which, by a special law passed at the last || 
session of Congress, he was expressly authorized | feeble attempts to arouse the honorable Senator 
todo. He had also heard through the same chan- | 


nel, and from the same authority, that the sale 


had been made to the bank itself; to the institu- || tion, the 
tion against which the bond was; but the inform- || by the 


ation caused no surprise, no alarm, in his mind, 
because he supposed that the state of the Treasury 
and the amount of appropriations by Congress 
were such as to require the sale of at least one of 
the bonds to enabie the Department to pay the 
pabliccreditors. Neither had the circumstance that 
the sale had been madeto Mr. Biddle’s bank, to 
the institution which owed the debt, given him any 
arene as he had been confiding enough to 
believe that the only offer, or the best offer, to pur- 
chase had come from that quarter, and that, for 


that simple reason, the Secretary had made the || did, he alwa 


sale there. The law compelled the Secretary of the 


| 


| 





nection. In this, however, he had met hasty dis- 


| appointment, as it seemed to be the connection with 
| a single bank, and not a connection with banks 


gentrally, which had given the Senator his deep 
alarm,and drawn down upon the Secretary of the 


| Treasury, and the President, his unmeasured cen- 
| sures. 
| bank, with the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
ence he was pleased to see the resolutions, || 


It was a connection with Mr. Biddle’s 


States, which had thus aroused the Senator’s elo- 

quence and indignation. , 
Even here, however, Mr. W. found cause for 

earnest congratulation. He well remembered that, 


| upon repeated occasions within the last two years, 


when he, and other friends who entertained opin- 
ions in accordance with his own, had made their 


himself, the Senate, and the country, to a sense of 
the dangers and corruptions of that giant institu- 

had been calmly and confidently told 
enator, and others who then acted with 
him, that they were practicing an imposition upon 
the country; that they were attempting to conjure 
up the ghost of a buried enemy—a phantom—a 
mere shadow to uce alarm and apprehension; 
that the Bank of the United States, in any form of 
existence, was effectually destroyed, was dead and 
buried, never again to be disinterred to alarm or 


| injure the people; that our apprehensions were too 
| late, and were unreal. 


Notwithstanding these repeated and 


positive as- 
surances, whi 


, coming from the sdurces they 
desired to consider friendly and 
sincere, Mr. W. had never for a moment per- 


Treasury to get the best price he could command || mitted himself to be misled or deceived by them. 


imthe market for the bonds, in case he found it 


event, from selling at a price below the par value 


There never had been a moment when he had con- 
necessary to sel! them, and prohibited him, in any 


sidered the dangers from that institution at an end, 
or materially lessened. The change of its form, 





from a National to a State institution, connected 
with the facts which accompanied and character. 
ized that change, had given no relief to his appre. 
hensions, and they were now, at this moment, as 
Grey and active, and strong as they had ever 





n. 

Not so with the honorable Senator. There had 
been a time when he had considered these dangers 
as not sleeping merely, but buried forever; ang 
that he had now again become sensible of their 
existence, of their magnitude, and of their impend. 
ing character, was a matter of just congratulation 
to Mr. W. If they could not agree about the 
banks generally, the Senator’s speech of this day 
had proved that about this particular banking in. 
stitution they did and could agree. Here again 
they could meet and unite their labors for the gen- 
eral benefit of the whole country. Not a man in 
these seats could have failed to feel the dangers 
and mischiefs of this Breat banking institution, ag 
the Senator had so e ages , and forcibly, and 
vividly depicted them. To Mr. W . the effort had 
not raised new apprehensions, but confirmed alj 
former impressions; and he would now promise the 
Senator, and all others, his most anxious codper. 
ation in any efforts finally and forever to remove 
the particular dangers so clearly pointed out, and 
all dangers to our republican institutions of a like 
character, come from what description of banking 
institutions they might. He would repeat that he 
was entirely rarantel the connection now formed 
between the Treasury and this dangerous institu- 
tion. He was willing and desirous to let the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury answer that inquiry. He 
believed it was only a connection growing out of 
the sale of the bond to which he had before re- 
ferred, and growing out of that sale in the manner 
he had pointed out; that it was necessity, arisin 
from the law of Congress directing the sale, an 
not from the choice of the executive officers. If 
it was any other or different connection, he was 
further ready to say that it had been formed with- 
out his knowledge or consent, and should not meet 
his approbation. Here he had been and was atill 
willing to rest his comments upon this matter. 

Neither the honorable Senator nor the body he 
addressed would expect him, upon an occasion 
like this, to go into a general debate upon the Ip- 
dependent Treasury bill, or to follow the Senator 
through that large portion of his remarks. It had 
appeared to him that the gentleman had, as he 
himself admitted, Se extensively in the wide 
field of debate allowed by the courtesy of the Sen- 
ate, in this part of his speech; but as Mr. W. had 
arisen to remark upon the spirit'and temper of 
the speech, rather than to answer its argumentin 
any aspect, he should be justified in passing this 
portion without notice. 

There was another feature of the address, how- 
ever, which fell more appropriately than any other 
within the limits he had prescribed for himself, 
and which must receive attention. It was the 
extraordinary position assumed by the Senator, 
that the political opinions of the President, and the 
course and policy of his Administration, were to 
be interpreted and proved by a letter from Nicho- 
las Biddle, voluntarily published in the newspa- 
pers of the country. Was it upon such evidence 
that the President of the United States was to be 
judged and condemned? Was his democracy and 

is attachment to republican principles to be tried 
by such a test? Had his publicly were opin- 
ions, and the public course of his whole life, au- 
thorized a judgment against him upon such evi- 
dence? Mr. W. had never yet seen the letter 
alluded to, but he had heard of it, and he now 
found the honorable Senator a perfect master of 
its contents. All this was well, as a matter with 
which he had nothing to do, and about which he 
felt no anxiety, All he wished to was, that 


his friends were not to be bound by its terms, its. 


la , Or its ss until they were made par- 
ties to itby some higher proof than the letter itself. 
He had never yet them by such a stand- 
ard, nor a he ried do so, von they es 
permitted to hear answer charges 


Even thi¢ letter, however, had not answered the 
purposes of the honorable Senator, and ‘a differ- 
ent, and not less singalat: éription of testimony 
had been brought in to supply thi 
the argument he had attemped to make. 


‘the deficienc What 
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that other proof? The comments of opposi- 
ae news Siupul Mr. Biddle’s letter! The 
remarks and inferences of the Baltimore Chroni- 
cle upon that singular production! Mr. W. was 
not disposed to extend remark upon such a case, 
based upon such evidence, and pen from 
such a quarter. He would, therefore, only add, 
that such never had been, and such never should 
be, the standard by which he would judge his 
friends. Neither the President, nor the etary 
of the Treasury, should ever receive condemna- 
tion from him upon such authority. If they 
were to be convicted of a design to fasten upon the | 
country a national bank of any character, he must | 
jearn the fact from better authority than the Balti- 
more Chronicle, or the comments of any other Op- 
eee newspaper, before he should subscribe to 
the verdict. 

A single other position of the Senator should 
receive a passing notice, and Mr. W. would come 
toa conclusion. A charge had been preferred 

inst the President, of the gravest character, 
drawn from the face of his late message. It was 
said that he had made an arrogant and unconsti- 
tutional recommendation, calculated to sink Con- 
gress from its high estate to the feet of the Execu- 
uve; that, in that recommendation, the disposition 
torender the executive superior and paramount 
to the legislative power of the Government was 
conclusively manifested. What was the specific | 
charge from which this grave inference was so 
confidently drawn? It was that the President had 
recommended thata committee of Congress, to be 
inted by the body, should examine, at inter- 
ts, the books, accounts, and money in the hands 
of the officers charged with the collection, safe- 
keeping, and disbursement of the public moneys, 
as such committee had been authorized by the 
charter of the late Bank of the United States, when 
it was the depository of the — money, to ex- 
amine its accounts. For what purpose did the 
President propose this examination? The Sena- 
tor says, that the committee might make report 
thereof to the President; that a committee of Con- 
gress might be made the servants of the Executive, 
and might be brought to the foot of the throne to 
give an account of their doings, instead of making | 
a report to the two Houses of Congress, of which 
they themselves would be a component part, and | 
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‘ port, also, to Congress, at the commencement of | But if there was anything of neutrality in the 
‘each session, the result of their examinations and || relation in which the Senator had placed himself 
‘proceedings. It does appear to me that, with a || to-day towards the party to which he belonged, 
* subjection of this class of public officers to the || it was surely an armed neutrality at the best. 

* general supervision of the Executive,totheexam- || To these remarks Mr. Rives replied at some 
‘inations by a committee of Congress at periods H length, and Mr. WRIGHT rejoined in a very few 
‘of which they should have no previous notice, || words, and substantially as follows: He did not 
‘and to prosecution and punishment as for felony || wish to protract this debate, and he found it ee 
‘for every breach of trust, the safe-keeping of the || impossible to make himself undergtood by the hon- 
. o moneys, under the system proposed, might || orable Senator (Mr. Rives] that he should not at- 
‘be placed on a surer foundation than it has ever || tempt to answer him further. He would further 
‘occupied since the establishment of the Govern- || assure the gentleman and the Senate, that he 


* ment.”” | should not permit himself, in any degree, to par- 


















which, as independent representatives of the peo- 
ple, or the States, they could do without humili- 
ation or disgrace. 

Mr. W. would appeal to the Senator himself to 
say if this was a fair or candid statement of the 
recommendation of the President? Did it convey 
to the Senate, to this audience, to the country, a 
true idea of the message, and of the views and 
wishes of the President as communicated in it? 
He did not charge the Senator with intended un- 
fairness or want of candor. With his intention 
he had nothing to do, but his inquiry went to the 
fact. Was the representation of the Senator fair 
and candid in fact? Let the message itself answer. 
This is its language: 

‘* When the late Bank of the United States was 
‘incorporated, and made the depository of the 
‘public moneys, a right was reserved to bo Tess 
‘to inspect, at its pleasure, by a committee of that 
‘body, the books and the proceedings of the bank. 
‘In one of the ees neces 
‘are enagoars to rank amongst the first in point 
‘of stability, they are subjected to constant exam- 
‘ination by commissioners appointed for that pur- 


‘system is attributed to this watchful supervision. 
ec nnn sear oes also, in _— apa bene- 
F operation, an ini 
‘State favorably known for the mon ithas always 
‘bestowed upon whatever relates to its fin 
‘concerns. I submitto yourconsideration whether 
‘a committee of might not be profitably 
‘employed in inspecting, at such intervals as might 
‘be eee ners e affairs and accounts of 
‘ officers i with the custody of the public 
‘moneys. The ent performance of this duty 
‘might be made obligatory on the committee in 
‘ Tespect to those officers who have large sums in 
‘ their possession, d left respect 
to others. They might to the Executive 
‘such oie tc, treet d to exist, — 
‘ view to a prompt remov: from office unless 
‘default was satisfactorily accounted for; and re- 
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Has the criticism of the gentleman presented || 
this recommendation, or rather suggestion, fairly || 
and candidly? For what purpose does the Pres- || 


ident suggest that this committee should report to || error. 


him, and what does he suggest should be reported || 
tohim? ‘They might report to the Executive || 
such defalcations as were found to exist,” says | 
the message, and for what? ‘* With a view toa | 
prompt removal from office.’”? But what further | 
are the committee to do? ‘* And report, also, to || 
Congress, at the commencement of each session,” || 
what? ‘*The result of their examinations and || 

roceedings.’’ Is here an attempt to evade the || 
Eseishatnto, and draw power to the Executive? | 
The power of removal from office rests with the | 
President by the Constitution, and it is only to || 
advise him when the exercise of that power is re- | 
quired for the safety of the public money that a | 


take of the heat and passion which had character- 
ized the last remarks to which they had listened. 
He rose for a single purpose, to correct a single 

The Senator had represented Mr. W. as 
menacing him with executive displeasure; as at- 
tempting to terrify him by the dread of executive 
censures. He had done no such thing, nor had 
he, to his knowledge, said anything from which 
such an inference could be possibly drawn. The 
Senate were the witnesses of what he had said, and 
he appealed to them, individually and collectively, 
to say if the language he had used was osslbly 
susceptible of any such interpretation. He would 
go further, and say that no intention to use lan- 
guage ofthat character had existed in his mind, 
and he could not think he had made expressions 
so foreign from his feelings and intentions. He 
was not authorized to speak of executive displeas- 


report to him from the committee of examination || ure or to wield executive censures, nor had he 


is suggested. Is that an attempt to degrade the || 
legislative power and bring it into subserviency to | 


attempted to do either. 


A single other remark. If the inference which 


the executive? Does it manifest a disposition to | might follow from the last remark of the Senator 


wou 
which should find a defalcation such as is con- | 
templated in the message, and should not imme- | 
diately report the defaulting officer to the Pres- | 
ident, *‘ with a view to a prompt removal from | 
office’’ of the delinquent? ould a single Sen- | 
ator who heard him hold a committee guiltless 
which should omit this plain public duty? Was | 
it then a crime in the President to suggest the per- | 
formance of it? Or was it an offense against Con- | 
gress to mention, as proper, what all were com- | 


elled to admit would be an imperious obligation ? || 
e could not anticipate such a conclusion from || 


such premises. Was it, then, fair or candid to | 


bring down Congress from its high estate? Who || was intended for him, he re 
d hold a committee of Congress blameless || 


| 
| of the President. 
| 


led and spurned it. 

Mr. RIVES rose ns Mr. Wricut was resuming 
his seat, and inquired to what remark of his Mr. 
Wricur alluded, saying he did not know what 
allusion was intended. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he understood the Senator 
to have closed with the words, ‘‘ Jam no vas 
Let the Senator from New 
York understand that.”’ 

Mr. RIVES, turning from Mr. Wraicnr, and 
addressing the Senate, said, [ am not a vassal of 
the President, or any one else, and I wish that 
understood every where. 

Mr. NILES remarked that the war, »mong 
neutrals, had become so warm, at least on one 





have commented with such severity upon the sug- 
gestion, and not to have stated the object of the 
report proposed to be made to the President, or 
the fact that a full and perfect report to Congress | 
was also recommended? He could not so con- | 
sider it, 

Had the remarks which had fallen from the | 
Senator proceeded from one of the gentlemen fle- | 
claredly in the opposition, his surprise would have 
been less. They did not always, in the warmth 
of debate, and acting under feelings of general | 
political hostility, feel bound to give their mo 
nents an opportunity to be heard before they be- | 
stowed censures, nor did they always find it suit- 
able to their purposes to state the whole case upon | 
which to found the inferences they might wish to 
draw. But from a Senator standing in the relation | 
to the Administration which he had supposed the | 

entleman from Virginia did, he had expected 
airness and candor, at least; that if a judgment 
of condemnation must be rendered, it would be 
after, and not before, an opportunity had been af- 
forded to present the facts upon which it must 
rest; and thata statement of the whole case would 
be spread upon the record. 

He had, however, doubtless mistaken the posi- 
tion of the Senator. He remembered that some 
person had, during the summer past, defined the 
condition of a certain political party of the coun- 
try to be that of ‘‘ an armed neutrality,” in refer- 
ence to the two great contending —— of the 
day. Of this party, he believed the tor called 
himself a member, and from his spi of this 
day it was plain that he (Mr. W:) must have 
been mistaken as to the true definition of an 
*‘armed neutrality.”” He had supposed it indi- 
cated a relauon purely defensive, but he must 
suppose, from the example the Senator had pre- 
sen:ed, that it was one wholly offensive; that it 
was exclusively belligerent, and authorized offen- 


sive warupon all parties. In thie sense, all cause || sideration of these resolutions 


for his surprise and disappointment was removed. 


| side, that it might be dangerous for him, being a 
| quiet, peaceable man, to interfere, even for the 
| purpose of nore t the fierceness of the con- 
flict. He certainly felt obliged to the Senator 
| from Virginia (Mr. Rives] for introducing these 
| resolutions; he desired, as much as the Senator, 
a full investigation of the conduct of the officers of 
the Treasury in the management of the finances. 
The inquiries were all very Proper: at any rate, 
he had no objection to any of them, or any others 
| which the Senator may choose to make. If there 
has been any illegal or improper connection be- 
tween the Treasury and the Bank of the United 


|| States, or any other banks, he would be one of the 


| last to justify it. He would not, however, imitate 
, theSenator’s example of condemning the Secretary 
first, and then inquire into hisconduct. This was 
not in accordance with his notions of justice and 
propriety, although, perhaps, it may be with 
those of this new school of politicians, belonging 
to the ‘* armed neutrality.” 
Mr. N. said he should vote for the resolutions, 
and could assure the honorable Senator that he 
would have voted for them without the eloquent 
and very temperate h by which they had 
: been sustained. He thought well of the resolu- 
tions, and would not stop to inquire what the 
motives or object of the mover might be; it was 
to be presumed that they were purely patriotic, 
and having reference solely to the public interest. 
And he was sorry he ‘could not say as much of* 
the Senator’s speech; but it did a r to him — 
that that was not exactly in the right tone; it was 
a little too warm for a neutral, and especially ss 

the occasion seems to have been sought by the 

ator. 

The substance of it also appeared to him to be | 
somewhat objectionable. Resolutions are offered © 
P ing certain inquiries touching the conduct» 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; and on the con-_ 

Senator makes 
a speech full of crimination, condemning the Sec- 
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retary for the very acts about which the resolu- | and had made a dishonorable peace, and even 





[December 





—— 


Senare. 





Mr. N. said there was another point which 


tion asks for information. It seemed to him that || entered into an alliance, defensive and offensive, | seemed to be concealed in this debate, which he 
it would have been quite as candid and fair to || with the bank, He (Mr. N.) congratulated the || also thought a subject of just congratulation. |t 


have obtained the information first; and then to || Senate and the country on this highly important 
have predicated the accusations upon it. } fact, about which he supposed there could now be | 
But what have we witnessed? A resolution of in- | | no doubt. It was announced the other day by Mr. 


|| disappeared. 


was that the danger of a Treasury bank, whi 
was 6o alarming at the last seodioes had catirelp 
he country had escaped that awful 


quiry is introduced, which is immediately changed | Biddle himself; but coming in rather a question- || peril. We were then told that that « execrable 


into a bill of indictment against the Administra- || able shape, and, connected with other marvelous 
tion and all its supporters. And what is the proof || statements of the doings of the bank, many 
by which the charges preferred in this bill of in- | doubted it. It is now, however, confirmed by 
dictment are attempted to be sustained? Why, it | the honorable Senator from Virginia; and by the 


is the declarations and accusations of the avowed | mouth of two witnesses every fact shal! be estab- || in practical operation during the past 


and sworn enemies of the Administration; the || lished. Surely, sir, it should be a subject of 


statements and charges of the most reckless and || general rejoicing that this long controversy is || bank. 


measure,’’ the Independent Treasury, would result 
in a Treasury bank springing from the revenueg 
of the Government and the drafts and transfers of 
the Treasurer. The Sub-Treasury plan has been 
ear, an 
does not appear to have resulted in a ier 
Instead of that we are now told of an 


depraved of the Opposition presses, whose voca- | closed; that this seven-years’ war is terminated; || alliance between the Treasury and the Bank of the 





tian it is to falsify and misrepresent every act and || that peace again reigns in our borders. For 
measure of the Government, right or wrong. And || several years past, and particularly during the | 
first and foremost of this formidable array of wit- || extra and the last session of Congress, we coed 
nesses, is introduced a very important person, || little else from the other side of this Hail, whether | 


| United States. 

There was another subject of congratulation, 
which, if not conceded in the debate, was, he 
thought, fully established by what we have wit. 





who has acted a conspicuous part in the seven- || from the large or small division of the Opposition, | nessed on this occasion. He alluded to the “ half. 


ears’ war, to which the Senator has alluded. | but war speeches and panjc speeches. The war | 


is is no less a personage than Nicholas Biddle, || of the Government upon the banks was held up | 


one of the belligerent parties to this very war. | to the country as the most alarming state of | 


way house.”’ That was gone, demolished, and 
nmap away with the bank war and the Treasury 
bank. Sir, it is gone: not a vestige of it remains; 





i 
| 


Well, what does this witness say in support of || things; as having occasioned the prostration of | and its tenants made a timely retreat from it be- 
the gentieman’s bill of indictment? Why he says || credit, the derangement of the currency, the sus- | 


that the war between the Government and the || pension of the banks, the ruin of commerce, and || in which they had started, and have now arrived 


bank has ceased; that peace, or at least a truce, || the entire business of the country. Even our || 


hes taken place; that he had a negotiation with || civil institutions, and the liberties of the country, 


the Government, and purchased in his bonds; and || were to be overthrown by this cruel and relent- | 
| less war which the Government was waging || see you; will you please be seated, and make 

Now, sir, (said Mr. N.,) although I have no || against the banks. The most eloquent appeals 1 yourselves at home. 
fault to find with this testimony, yet, as the Sen- || were made to the people to arouse from their || 


that the Government has treated him very fairly. 


ator boasted that this witness stood so high in | lethargy, and interpose their mighty arm before 


| 
| 
' 


fore its fall, and passed on to the end of the road 


at the marble palace, where they were, no doubt, 
kindly received by the old occupants, with the 
| friendly salutation, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we are happy to 


These changes were all important; he rejoiced 
at them, and did not doubt that the country would 


i] 
reputation that he could not be impeached, he was | it was too late, and save their dearest interests 1 rejoice. We have got clear of the bank war, of 
disposed to offer a witness standing equally high || from destruction. The interest of the banks was | the imminent danger of a Treasury bank, and of 
to impeach him, The witness he had to offer was | the interest of the people; and a war upon the | the half-way house, which was an obstacle on all 
this same Nicholas Biddle, who, in his celebrated || banks was a war upon the people—a war which || sides; the coast now seemed to be pretty much 


manifesto, issued on the 5th of April last, gave his || affected every class and every interest; the rich || clear. We have, however, it seems, an armed 


testimony regarding this war. 
a war carried on by the Government, against the || 
‘‘credit system;’’ that both parties were in the 
field face to face; that it was a life and death strug- | 
gle; a war of extermination, in which there could 
be no compromise or accommodation, but that one 
or the other must fall. Now, according to this 
witness last April, there can have been no peace || system was the great and besetting sin of the 
or truce between the Government and the bank, || Administration, which swallowed up all others. 
much less an alliance offensive and defensive, as || But what do we hear now from the same quarter? 
the Senator intimates. If the assertions of Mr. || Why, sir, will it be believed when it goes forth to 
Biddle, at one time, are in direct contradiction to | the country that a Senator, who was most zealous 
his statements at another, according to the rules || and constantin declaring and repeating the charges 
of testimony he was a discredited witness, and || of hostility to the banks, is now the first to arraign 
his testimony must go for nothing. || and condemn, unheard, the same Administration 
Of the other witness, on whom the Senator has | for having terminated a war which was declared 
relied to support his sheeee against the Adminis- || to be so destructive to the best interests of the 
tration, consisting of the baltimore Chronicle and | country, of having succumbed to the monster, 
other Opposition presses, he was not disposed to | and made a dishonorable peace, and formed a 
speak. lf the Senator looks to such sources for | dangerous alliance with him? 
correct information concerning the acts of the ex-|,| What, sir,are weto think of this? Were gen- 
ecutive officers, he was not disposed to follow him | tlemen then sincere? Did they really believe in 
into that field. How long theSenator had been in | the actual existence of a war, prosecuted by the 
the habit of judging of the measures of the Admin- || Government against the banks and its ruinous 
istration, from information derived from such | consequences, which filled them with such fearful 
sources, Mr. N. could not say; but he believed apprehensions; or were they attempting to hold up 
the time was not distant, when the Senator had as || this bugbear to frighten the people, to alarm their 
little confidence in the statements of these honest | imaginations, to exasperate th 
bank organs, as he had himself. more effectually to enlist them in the only war 
This, Mr. President, is the testimony on which || which had any real existence in fact—a war by 
such serious charges are made against the Ad- || the politicians, aided by the banks, upon the Ad- 
ministration, and sustained with so much earnest- || ministration and a majority of the people who 
ness and warmth. And not only have the past || sustained it? 
acts of the Executive and Secretary been con- || Surely, sir, if the gentlemen believed in the ex- 
demned on intelligence derived from such sources, || istence of the bank war, of which they have had 
but the future and intended measures of the | 80 much to say, and the evils of which they have 
Administration are ascertained from the same || portrayed in such glowing colors, they should be 
honest channels of information. Looking at the || the first to rejoice at the return of peace; at a 
Administration through such a medium, both to || restoration of a good understanding between the 
discover what it has done and what it intends to || Government and the banks. 
do, who can doubt that the Senator will form a These gentlemen of the armed neutrality appear 
most candid and impartial judgment of its meas- || to be very difficult to please. .-During the last two 
ures and purposes. : sessions the whole burden of their complaints was 
Mr. N. said he did not propose to go into the || the hostility of the Administration. to the banks; 
various matters which had been introduced into || and now they arraign the same Admigistration, 
this debate, or to notice the numerous cha pursuing the same general policy, for being too 
and insinuations against the Administration which || friendly to the banks, and for forming an alliance 
had been thrown out. with Mr. Biddle’s bank. But whetherthese neu- 
His. principal object. was to call attention to || trality politicians are pleased with this new aspect 
several positions which had been assumed. The || of things or not, it must be gratifying to all who 
first and most important was the declaration that |} have confided in their es and declarations 
the seven-years’ war was at an end. That the || heretofore, to learn that this great source of danger 
Government had not only given up the contest, || and mischief to all their in bank war— 
but had been obliged to succumb to the bank, " is at an end. 


war upon the banks and the credit system. 
This is the language, sir, which but a few 


| walls, 














eir feelings, the | 





} 


| 





He said that it was || and the poor, the high and the low, the capitalist || neutrality, a belligerent peace party, or neutrals, 
and the laborer, all were suffering, languishing || who codperate with one of the belligerents. Of the 
under the effects of this ruinous and destructive || ‘‘ armed neutrality,’’ of which the Senator from 


| Virginia seems to admit himself the head, he would 
say nothing, as he did not perhaps understand its 


months since was almost daily heard within these || true character. But he knew something of neutral 
Hostility to the banks and the credit || politicians, whether armed or unarmed; he had 


watched the course of them for thirty years; and 
from the days of Aaron Burr to the present time, 
they had always been the same. The history vf 
one was the history of all. He knew well what 
their neutrality was in its first, second, and third 
stages. All deserters from the Democratic party at 
first assume the character of neutrals, or no-party 
| men; and whilst in this transition state, which 
was sometimes a longer and sometimes a shorter 
period, they carry on a war against their old 
friends and old principles, under their old flag. 
| This, sir, has been the course of neutral and no- 
| party politicians in this country. Whilst maintain- 
ing the character of armed neutrals, they fight 
under a piratical flag; and at the end of six months 
or one year, they throw to the winds the Demo- 
| cratic banner, and take their station in the ranks of 
their former enemies; when after having, for some 
brief months, declaimed eloquently against party 
and party spirit, they become the most intolerant, 
malignant, and persecuting partisans the country 
hasever witnessed. For the truth of this statement, 
he appealed to the political history of the country; 
he appealed to existing facts. Look round these 
Halls; look into the State Legislatures; cast your 
| 


|, eye over the whole country; take a view of recent 


| alarming scenes which are now enacting in one of 
the great States of this Union, and then say who 
are the most violent, unscrupulous, and reckless 
| political partisans in thecountry; who push selfish 
| party measures to the greatest extremes, breaki 
| over the barriers of the Constitution and laws, 
trampling right and justice under their feet? It 
| will be found, sir, in almost every instance, that 
the bold, daring, and reckless politicians, are de- 
serters from the popular cause, and at some short 
period have declaimed eloquently against the abuses 
of party. Mr. N. said he spoke of general princi- 
Plane aanons PE ication of ae he — 
no judgment u e motives purposes 
cea he presamed all-here 40 bé actuated by 
high and honorable motives. ; 

he Senator Virginia concluded with an 
eloquent appeal to the friends of the Ad ministra- 
tion to throw aside their groveling, selfish, party 





purposes, to break asunder the trammels of peng) 


and elevate their views to the great interests 
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their country. This appeal, sir, under other cir- 
cumstances, might have been commendable; it 
might have been worthy of the Senator, and hon- 
orable to the noble Commonwealth he represents. 
But under what circumstances was it made? It 
was the conclusion of a speech uncalled for by 
the occasion, intemperate in its tone, and through- 
out characterized by unfounded and unsupported 

es and criminations against the Administra- 
tion and all its supporters. 

If a professed friend (said Mr. N.) should meet 
me in the street, and after abusing me with hard 
words, beat me over the head with his cane, and 
then say to me, ‘‘ Sir, let us now be friends; these 
‘gtrifes and contentions not only render us un- 
‘happy, but they are annoying to the whole com- 
‘munity; let us elevate our feelings above these 
‘low and base passions.”’ In such a case, I 
phould be a little inclined to doubt the sincerity of 
the eloquent appeal made to my more elevated 
feelings. 

Who has betrayed any warmth of party feeling 
jn this debate, or during the present session, un- 
less it be the Senator himself? 

He speaks of the high and exalted consider- 
ations by which he is actuated, rising above the 
mists of party, and looking only to the great in- 
terests of the country. Of the enotetia motives, 
aims, and purposes, he had nothing to say; but 
he wished the gentleman to understand, that how- 
ever pure, disinterested, or elevated they may be, 
they are not more so than those of the Senators 
towhom he addressed his appeal. 

We are called on to abandon the ruinous Sub- 
Treasury scheme, and are told that it has been 
condemned by the country. Is the Senator quite 
sure heis not mistaken? Occupying the position 
he does, at the head of an armed neutrality, he 
may not havc been the most impartial observer of 
passing events. Sir, a greater mistake was never 
made. No impartial observer can have mistaken 
the elections of the past year. They have spoken 
alanguage which cannot well be eisunderstood. 
The financial question has been before thecountry; 
ithas been discussed, examined, and is becoming 
understood. The people have looked at it, not 
in its details, but at the great principle of the en- 
tire disconnection of the finances of the Govern- 
ment from those of the banks, who desire to use 
the public money for their own benefit; and they 
are satisfied that it is founded in right and justice. 
That is enough for them; they wish to look no 
farthere Whether it will injure the banks or not, 
is of no consequence with them; if satisfied the 
measure is right and just, they desire to see it car- 
ried out. The mass of the people are honest, and 
they love justice above all things. The only 
difficulty has been that the subject was not suffi- 
ciently understood. That difficulty is passing 
away. The people now understand this question; 
they have examined it, and decided upon it. It 
is no longer in the power of all the combined 
talénts in these Halls, however great, to mistify 
this subject or hood-wink the people. They have 
considered it well, and the elections have an- 
nounced their verdict; their voice has been heard 
from the mountains to the valleys, and from the 
lakes to the Atlantic. It is the voice of approba- 
tion. If this een could this day be fairly 
submitted to the direct action of the people, at 
least two thirds of the electors in the United 
States would be found in its favor. And yet we 
are called on to abandon the measure on the 
ground that it has been condemned by the people, 
and told that it is a mere party measure. To 
abandon it, sir, would be to betray our trusts, to 
betray the people, to disregard their known will, 
to trampleupon their rights. Yet this is the way 
the Senator invokes us to elevate our minds above 
the low, selfish, and groveling purposes of party. 

Mr. N. said he forbore to notice various other 
matters touched upon by the Senator, as his prin- 
cipal object in rising was, to call the attention of 
the Senate and the country to the néw 
which areassumed. Sir, the alarming evils which 
have so long threatened the ruin of the country, 
have suddenly disappeared, and that without any 
change of oolay on the part of the Administra- 
tion; for to regard the negotiation of a bond to the 
Bank of the United States as constituting a change, 

e bank 


Would be trifling with the subject. 
war, which so long afflicted the country, 
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bringing so many evils in its train, is at last term- 
inated. The day of panics is gone, and we ma 
now — quiet and prosperity. The Sub-Treas- 
ury bill is in practical operation, and we have 
= that great and alarming peril, a Treasury | 

nk. 
house, and nothing now remains but the armed | 
neutrality, and that ever fertile theme of declama- 


| and will remain as long as this Government en- | 
| dures. 
| be, a subject about which many great, good, and 
| just men will entertain apprehensions of danger 
‘to our institutions; and they will eloquently and 
earnestly warn the people against this danger. In 


opinion, this was not the weak point in our 


first breach would be made. 
honest and good men will point to this source of 
danger, and raise their warning voices against the 
increase of executive power, there will at all times 


earnestly against the abuses and the increase of 
executive power, executive patronage, and ex- 


and purposes. 


PUBLIC DEFALCATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. DUNCAN, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 17, 1839, 


of Samuel Swartwout. 

Mr. DUNCAN said he had been anxious to 
obtain the floor for some days, to participate in 
the discussion of this resolutinn, but he had not 


attention; and although he sometimes felt disap- 
pointed, at the moment, that he was not permitted 
to do something towards arresting the unbroken 
torrent of abuse which has been daily and hourly 
poured upon the heads of the Administration, 
from the first day of the session to this time, yet 


now. 
has taken, and the unlimited privilege tolerated by 
the Chair to those who had entered the discussion, 
by which every subject of the political or human 








not regret that | have been deferred until now, be- 
cause the course and spread the debate has taken 
gives me a wider space to move in. I trust, sir, 
although I shall deviate in many of the remarks I 
shall make from the real question, I shall not be 
considered out of order, provided my remarks go 


me in this discussion; for I hold, sir, that 
when remarks are made, in discussion, unfavor- 
able in their character to the reputation of the 
Administration, or any individual, whether in a 
public or private station, even if the remarks be 
out of order, yet, sir, it is right that they should 
be answered, at all times, when justice and truth 
require it, without regard to the question or meas- 
ure immediately under consideration. 

Sir, in the remarks I am about to make, [ shall 
feel bound to answer many charges against the 
Administration and the Republican party, made 
during this debate. 
those charges were made in open violation of order 
and the rules that regulate debate in this House. 
And it may be said it is equally out of order to 
enswer charges, propositions, or arguments, which 
are themselves out of order. This may be true in 
the general, but never ought to prevail at the ex- 

of justice or reputation. I hope, then, sir, 
that I shall be permitted, without interruption, to 
respond to the charges to which I allude, and to 
indulge me in this hope will be an exercise of no 
more liberality than has been extended to those 
who have made them. That much I have aright 
to look for. That much I will expect. © 

As to the object of the resolution, I presume 
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We have also got rid of the half-way | neglect they may have been 


But whilst many | 


be other men, who will declaim eloquently and | 
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there is but one opinion. All will agree that 
Swartwout’s defaleations, and the defalcations of 
many other officers in this Government, ought to 
be exposed; so ought all persons, public and pri- 
vate, who either connive at them, or by whose 
ermitted to occur. 
I, however, am not aware that any substantial 
benefit can grow out of the investigation now pre- 


| tion, executive influence. That, sir,still remains, | posed to be made. The objects desired to be at- 


tained by the investigation, seem to me to be in 


It has been, now is, and will continue to | possession of the House and the country; that is, 


that the Government has been defrauded out of 
near a million and a quarter of money, and that 
the Conservative-W hig scoundrel, Samuel Swart- 
wout, has done it, and has placed himeelf far on 


| the other side of your investigation. If an investi- 
political fortress; it was not the place where the | gation can be made without additional expense 


and loss to the Government, or if any portion of 
| the money can be found, or if there are others 
| within our jurisdiction may who have been engaged 
in this stupendous fraud, and who may be brought 
to punishment by the proposed investigation, | am 
willing and anxious for it; but | protest against 


| the mode proposed of raising the committee who 
ecutive influence, for other and far different motives | 


shall make this investigation. 


It is proposed to 


| have this committee appointed by the House. If 


| 





succeeded in his attempts to catch the Speaker’s | 


he felt pleased that his rights were deferred till |, 
The unbounded range which the debate 


character, proper and improper to be talked of, | 
here or elaewhere, has been drawn into the vortex | 
of discussion, and all attempted to be made to bear |) 
upon this Administration, to its prejudice, and to | 
the destruction of the confidence of the people in || 
it, whose Administration it is, I say that I do || 


to mr to the remarks of those who have pre- | 
ced 


I am aware that many of 


| object to any innovation upon the usual mode. It 
| is the province of the Speaker to appoint com- 
| mittees, unless otherwise ordered by the House. 
| I have some objections to “ otherwise ordering” 
the appointment of this committee. First, because 
it will be a reflection upon the Speaker, whoee 
character and reputation is identified with the 
| character, reputation, and honor of this body; and 


On the Resolution providing for the appointment || whose official course, while it continues as hon- 
of a Committee to inquire into the defaications || orable, able, impartial, and dignified as it has been, 


merits the esteem of this House, and will have the 
confidence of the country. Second, because! be- 

lieve that greater discrimination, and less party 

partiality, will be exercised in the choice of the 

committee if selected by the Speaker, than will be 

exercised by the House. Third, because there is 

less responsibility attached in the Perea by 
| the House than by theSpenker. If by the House, 
| the committee is responsible. If by the Speaker, 
| we have the responsibility of the Speaker and the 
| committee. 

It has been intimated that, should the commit- 
tee be appointed by the Speaker, it will be a 
“* whitewashing’? committee. Sir, I object to the 
appointment of the committee by the House, be- 
| cause the Whigs and their * friends and alties,”” 
the Conservatives, have the ascendency in this 
House, and a majority of that committee will 
consist of Whigs and Conservatives. Swartwout 
was a Conservative-Whig. I am confident ever 
effort will be used by the committee to whitewash 
the black frauds and corrupt iniquities of Swart- 
| wout, and blackwash the Administration. I ob- 
| ject also to the appointment of the committee by 
| the House, because a part of that committee may 
| consist of members who have formed and ex- 
| pressed an opinion unfavorable to the Secretary 
| of the Treasury in relation to the defalcations of 

Swartwout, whom I consider wholly unfit for a 
| place on that committee. It would be as dis- 
|| graceful for this House to place such a member 
| on that committee as it would be dishonorable for 
| him to serve on it. But should the House determ- 
| ine that this investigation shall go on, and that 
the House shall appoint the committee, I hope 
that it will not be by ballot, as proposed, but that 
it will be appointed viva voce, so that the country 
may understand and see who is responsible for 
| the character of the committee. I hope in thie 
| business there will be no dodging. 1 hope ev 
/man will *toe the mark,” and show his hand. 
| We act for our country, and not for ourselves, 


' 
i 











| wedo. I say, if this committee is to be appointed 
| by the House, let it be done viva voce. Come out, 


our hands. 


gentlemen, and show I hope we 





Mr. Speaker, we have been 


high has run the sea by party tempest, that we 
hive been in danger of losing sight of that har- 
bor in which the vessel of State was destined to 
ride by the framers of the Constitution. There 
is danger of losing sight of those principles which 
must be considered fundamental, and which must 


Those we represent have a right to know what 


will see no skulking behind the ‘‘ cotton es 
tossed and rolled 
| upon the waves of party and the billows of fac- 
| tion for some days, yes, some weeks. And sa 
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Jong as it is of a republican character. 

There is no better method of perpetuating our 
iree institutions than a frequent recurrence to first 
principles, and a strict adherence to the letter of 
the Constitution; nothing short of these can se- 
cure either perpetuity to the Government, or hap- 
piness to the people. I believe that ours isa Gov- 
ernment of the people, and its principles recognize 
the right of the people to govern themselves, either 
by themselves, or by their representatives, legisla- 
tive and executive. The principle of self-govern- 
ment embraces and implies the capacity for self- 
government; and the right and the capacity for 
self-government implies and involves the right to 
instruct those whom the people may select to rep- 
resent them in the law-making power, as well as 
those who may be appointed to execute the laws. 
Indeed, we may say that public opinion is the law 
in this country. No law can be executed contrary 
to the popular will, although it may have all the 
legislative and judicial sanction necessary to its ex- 


istence; yet obedience and submission to all laws, | 
while they exist, are the moral and political duties | 
of every citizen. But, sir, oneof the highest duties | 
epresentatives owe, or can Owe, to those | 
We represent, is to sustain those measures which | 
are the choice of the people; and the strongest evi- | 


we as 


dence that we can have that a given measure is 


popular with the people, and that it is our duty to | 
carry that measure out, so far as it depends upon | 
our official powers, is that we have been elected to | 
office with reference to that measure. When an | 


Administration is elected by the people, upon po- 
litical questions involving their interest, the vote 
which is given in that election is an expression of 
the people in favor of or against it, (as the case 
may be.) The men who are elected are but the 
instruments in the hands of the people tocarry out 
the policy involved in those questions. The cor- 
rectness of these propositions will not be openly 
denied by any, but they have been obliquely and 
covertly denied by the whole Opposition of this 
House. It is done indirectly, by making the broad 
and unqualified assertion, that the will of the peo- 
ple is not manifested in the official existence of 
this Administration, that the people have been 
blindly led into error by designing demagogues, 
and that the result of the elections is no evidence 
of what may be the wish or will ofthe people. Sir, 
thie is carrying out a fundamental principle of the 
Federal party, so recognized and practiced upon by 
that party from the commencement of our Gov- 
ernment to this time, viz: that there is too much 

t of integrity, intelligence, stability,and moral 
titude with the common people for self-govern- 


ment. Sir, will, before I take my seat, say more | 


on this subject. I will dismiss it at this time with 


the only declaration which the baseness of the | 
charge will admit of; and on behalf of the Ameri- | 


can people, I fearlessly pronounce the charge a 
base slander upon their intelligence, and their 
moral and political integrity. 

But, sir, have the principles Jaid down in this 
discussion by gentlemen of the Opposition corre- 


sponded with these fundamental principles? Have | 
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The leading measures of this Administration 
are the measures of the people; all the prominent 
} recommendations contained in the President’s 
|| Message involve the same principles which have 
|| received the decision and the sanction of the peo- 
|| ple, after mature discussion and enlightened delib- 
|| eration; and now to denounce them in the unmeas- 
| ured terms of reproach and defamation, as well 
| the Administration as the measures themselves, is 
| to deny, in direct terms, as well the capacity of the 
|| people to select their political representatives, as 
|| their capacity to judge of the fitness or unfitness of 
| such measuresas directly involve their highest and 
|| their deepest interests, and perfectly in character 

| with the fact, that a want ~: confidence in the in- 
|| tegrity and intelligence of the people constitutes 
| @ prominent and fundamental principle of the Fed- 
| eral or aristocratic party in this country. 
|| The President recognizes the fact, that our po- 
| litical institutions are becoming more and more 
| under the control of the people, and that the 
| growth of intelligence is equal to the duties of their 
yrotection and preservation. The gentleman from 
ennessee (Mr. Bett] denies this, and refers to 
the ** mob’? in Pennsylvania, as an evidence that 
such is not the fact, but that we are in a state of 
disorder. And, sir, I affirm that our political in- 
| stitutions, and all the pure principles thereupon 
| depending, are in a high state of preservation and 
| durability; and for the truth of my affirmation, I 
refer to the ‘‘ mob”? in Pennsylvania; and let me 
say, that I look upon the proceedings of the De- 
mocracy (‘‘ rabble ’’ as they have here been called) 
| of Pennsylvania, as a most valuable evidence that 
_ there is enough of the revolutionary spirit of 76 
|| yet existing to repel any attempt at usurpation 
| of power not recognized by the institutions of our 
|| country. The attempt at usurpation by the Bank 
|| Federalists of Pennsylvania, was an attempt to 
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| establish power, in vivlation of the Constitution, | 


_as well of the United States as of the State of 
|| Pennsylvania. It was an attempt at disorganiza- 
|| tion, a prostration of our free institutions, and an 
| effort to trample in the dust the elective franchise. 


| The workers of such guar will only be known | 


| hereafter in infamy, and ought to be marked by 
|| the frown and indignation of every patriot and 
'| friend to his country. Itis to be hoped that the 
|| Constitution and our free institutions, whenever 
|, and wherever assailed, and attempted to be pros- 
|| trated, as they were by the hired bank minions 
| of Pennsylvania, may find, such a-democracy for 
|| their protection as that which rallied to their stand- 
| ard at Harrisburg. Such being the case, we have 
| nothing to fear from all the political demagogues, 
| bank vassals, and stock-jobbing gamblers that may 

array themselves against the country and the Con- 
stitution. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bett,] 
complains that the President and Secretary recom- 
'| mend economy, and, because this recommendation 
|| is presented to the public in each executive docu- 
ment, the people are thereby deceived; and says 
| that such frauds upon ‘‘ the credulity of the people 
ought to be stopped;”’ that is to say, the President 
and heads of the Departments ought not to recom- 








they not broken over every barrier that has been || mend economy in the administration of the Govern- 
erected for the preservation of those rights and || ment. I have no doubt, sir, but what these execu- 
principles, which have costso much? Whatterms | tive recommendations of economy greatly annoy 
of reproach have not been used in denouncing this || the Federal party, whose unremitting object seems 
Administration, and allits leading measures? Sir, || to be to bankrupt this Government, if there is no 
I repeat, | have ever heard that a want of confi- || other way to break down this Administration, and 
dence in the intelligence, capacity, stability, and || prostrate the Democratic party. Yes, sir, I have 
moral firmness in the common people for self-gov- | no doubt but that a recommendation from the 
ernment, constitutes a leading feature in the prin- | President and Secretary to Congress, to be liberal, 
ciples of the aristocrats in other countries, and the | magnificent, and even extravagant, in public ex- 

ederalists in this; but I have never seen that prin- || penditures, would have been much more accepta- 
ciple so manifest, and so plainly developed, as it | le to the gentleman and some more of his party. 
has been in this discussion. These denunciations | Such a recommendation could have been used 
are unwarrantable and indetensible in a political || much more conveniently for Whig President 

| 





sense, and revolutionary in their nature and tend- 
encies. If ever there was an Administration of 
the people since the formation of our Government, 
or if there ever will be to its final dissolution, it is 
this Administration. If there ever were, or ever 
will be, measures which were, or are to be, con- 
sidered the measure of the people, the leadin 
measures of this Administration areso. The chie 
officers of the Administration have been elected by 
the people with a full knowledge of their merits, 
their principles, and their capacities for the eleva- 
ted stations in which they have been placed. 


making, than an economical recommendation, and 
would have been much more in character with the 
votes of the gentleman’s party, which the Journals 


my : 

ir, it has ever been a cardinal point with the 
Democracy, and with oral Democratic Adminis- 
tration, to confine the public expenditures to the 
absolute wants of the Government. Such a policy 
is not only indispensable to the purposes of econ- 
omy, but indispensable to keep the Government 
within the limits necessary to secure and perpet- 
uate liberty to the people. 


(January 17, 
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There is samen that can so much endanger the 
free institutions of a country and the freedom of 
its citizens as artch and powerful Government. 
If the people be rich and happy, the Governmen 
must be poor. If the Government be rich and 
powerful, the people will be poor and weak, for 
the simple reasons that all rich Governments are 
made so by the wealth of the ple, and what. 
ever is taken from them besasiduedie Government 
must make them proportionately poor; and jn 
proportion to the wealth of the Government, so 
will it be powerful; and in proportion to its power, 
so will the people be weak. If the Governmem 
is the master, the people will be slaves; for both 
cannot be rich, both cannot be powerful, nor can 
both be masters. I hope there is no friend to hig 
country of this Congress, or of any other Con. 
gress to come, in all time, who will hesitate to 
carry out the President’s recommendation of econ- 
omy in the expenditures of the Government. | 
say I hope this recommendation may ke unani- 
mously sustained; but I fear such will not be the 
case. We havea party here (the party opposed 
to the Administration) who seem to owe it as a 
duty to their principles and their party, to oppose 
every measure that is recommended by the Execu- 
tive Department, or brought febwerd by its sup- 
porters. It is enough that the Administration 
recommends a measure to rally in one concert 
how! the whole pack of Oppositionists. The Ex- 
ecutive and the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mend economy, present an estimate of the probable 
wants of the Government; but various works of 
a public nature (and many of them unconstitu- 
tional) are authorized by Congress, and appro- 
priations directed to carry them on, to more than 
twice the amount of the estimates; and if the 
meansof the Government happen to fall short, then 
we have a general Federal yelp of extravagance, 
extravagance, profligacy, and ruin, by the very 
party—yes, by the very men—who have been the 
means of involving the Government and bank- 
rupting the Treasury by unconstitutional and ex- 
travagant apprepriations; and these are the men 
who preach economy to the people with their lips, 
but practice extravagance in their hearts. 
r. Speaker, I entered upon this discussion 

with great diffidence; not but what truth, facts, 
and argument are on our side, but because it is 
| impossible to know where to find our enemy. 
They are as inaccessible as the Seminoles of 
| Florida, who skulk beyond the swamps and 
| within the dense hammocks, or the Circassians, 
| who secure themselves in and upon the inaccessi- 
| ble Caucasus of Asia. Was it not for one fea- 
ture in the principles and conduct of the modern 
| Whigs, they would be impervious to defeat; they 

would be like brigands; they would eat, drink, 
|, and sleep with the apparent sociability of a friend 
|| with those who are the constant subjects of their 
plunder. I say if it were not for one feature in 
their political conduct; that is, never-ceasing hos- 
tility to the principles of Democracy; that is a 
paramount object, and before which everything 
else, moral, political, or religious, must give way. 
That is the link which unites them as close as the 
Siamese twins. Our enemies have no name, or, 
| perhaps, they have so many names that little ad- 
| vantage could be derived from advertising them. 
The number of aliases necessary to designate them 
| would swell the price of an advertisement above: 
their value. I believe that all honest men regard 
a frequent change of one’s name as an evidence of 
base dishonesty and fraud. If-you hear of aman 
_ giving himself the name of A B at one of your 
_ neighboring towns,C D at another, and at another 
| EF, you will surely come to the conclusion that 
| he is a horse-thief, a robber, or something of the 
kind. So in a political sense, suspicions would 
| justly be sane = the a ee and 
integrity of a y who are perpetually changing: 
their pein bie return of every general and 
important election. There is no man sufficien 
watchful of /his political rights, who will not loo 
upon such a party with jealousy and great sus- 
| picion. Nor are the ists more prolific of 
| names than they are in principles. They havea 
 omcuanel inciples for each election that 1s 
| presented. henever it is necessary to rally 
upon a.given ‘election of general interest, they 
baptize ‘capptelves with a new name, and make 
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| such principles and maxims their watch words vol 
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may answer the particular case. Can I have your nized by and known to the Constitution. It was 


| 


gnention, sir, while I trace up some of their in- || the law of the land at home, and the law of the | 


consistencies practiced for political effect? In || world abroad. But now the rag-tag shinplaster | 
currency answers all the purposes of a national || 
currency, and is perfectly constitutional with that || 
gentleman and all his party. 
great political question, in which all others were 


7796, when Federalism had the ascendency, and || 
overshadowed every prospect in the country; in | 
the Reign of Terror; when it was common to wear | 
; black cockade, the term Whig was then con- | 





In 1830, when the | 
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the system of monopoly, that the country was 
threatened with the introduction of the feadat 
system, with the vacillating and degrading tend- 
encies peculiar to a system of landlords and ten- 
ante. 

General Jackson, seeing the progress of these 
overwhelming evils, recommended what was ealled 


sidered an Opprobrious term; it was synonymous || merged, was the recharter of the Bank of the | the specie cireular to the Secretary of the Treas- 
with Democrat, and both only fit for the lower or- | United States, Mr. McDuffie, chairman of the || ury. The policy wasadopted, which was to pro- 


ders, or, in the Federal language of the times, was || Committee of Ways and Means, made a report 


ft for the ¢ommon people; while that of Federalist || 
was alone fit for those who werea little uncommon; || 
bat now, for political effect, the same party have | 
taken the term Whig to themselves. The adop- || 
tion Of this cognomen has answered them some 
se. It has answered the purpose of gulling | 
sfew of the unwary; but the object of its adop- | 
tionbegins to be understood; itis losing itscharms. || 
The FPederalists will* be compelled to take an- 
other name, to meet the next congressional and i] 
residential elections. The term Locofoco is 
fow given to the Democracy by the Federalists, * 
ava taunt and a term ofreproach. I shall not be 
astonished at all if the Federalists should steal the ; 
name from the Democracy, and baptize them- 
selves with it, before the year 1840. We will then 
have a Bank-Federal-Locofoco party to contend | 
with. In 1812-’14, when war was declared against | 
England for the most violent and outrageous tres- | 
upon our commercial and other rights, in || 

the open violation of the established laws, usages, || 
and customs of nations, the Federal party, who | 
were always a little more attached to the constitu- || 
tion, laws, and customs of England than to their) 
own, and always deadly hostile to France, said | 
tauntingly, * Why don’t you declare war against || 
France, and recover your French spoliations? | 
You are resting under national degradation; France |, 
has done you more injury than England.” But || 
war was prosecuted against England, and term- | 
inated with the memorable battle of the 8th of Jan- || 
uary, on the plains of New Orleans; a battle | 
which not only concluded the war, but shed a | 
blaze of -patriotism, and a halo of glory over this | 
country, and this nation, which no other victory | 
ever did, and won laurels for those who gained it, | 
that will bloom in memory, when they (ay, and | 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Unver-| 
woop,] who rejoiced that there were no cannon 
fred here on the 8th of January) shal! mingle with | 
the dust. But the time came when, to save the | 
nation’s honor and do justice to those whose rights || 
had been violated, it became the duty of the Chief || 
Magistrate to call the attention of Congress, and | 





in favor of the recharter of the bank, which was 
popular with the Federal Bank party. Every 
sentence and word of that report was hailed as 
good orthodox Bank Federal doctrine, and no 


|| part of it was more popular than the following 


passage, which constituted the objections of the 
committee to a national bank, and the avowed 
objections of the Federal party to such an institu- 


| tion. 


In relation to a national bank, (speaking of the | 
number of agents which the United States Bank 
employed, and their political influence,) he says: 


‘But the patronage resulting from the appoint- || 


*“ment—the annual appointment of these agents, 


| © great as it would doubtless be, would be insig- 
| *nificant and harmless when compared with that 


‘which would result from the dispensation of 
‘bank accommodations, to the standing amount of 
* $50,000,000! The mind almost instinctively 
‘shrinks from the contemplation of an idea so 
‘ominous to the purity of the Government and 
‘the liberties of the people. No Government of 
‘which the committee have any knowledge, ex- 
‘cept, perhaps, the despotism of Russia, was ever 


‘invested with a patronage at once so prodigious || 
‘in itsinfluence, and so dangerous in its character. || 


‘In the most desperate financial extremities, no 
‘other European Government has ever entered 
‘upon an oR eet so perilous. If the whole 
‘ patronage of the English monarchy were concen- 
* trated in the hands of the American Executive, 
‘it may be well doubted whether the pubiic liberty 
* would be so much endangered by it, as it would 
‘ by this vast pecuniary machine.” 
‘This was the opinion of the Federalists in 1830, | 
1831, and 1832, in relation to a national bank. So 
it was then—always was, and will be—the opinion 
of the Democracy of this country. This docu- 
ment had a circulation throughout the United 
States that no other document ever had. It flew 
through the country like leaves in the fall fell upon 
the highways, on cross-roads, in the fields, and 
in every door-yard; those who could read, were | 
compelled to read it; and those who could hot | 


the eae acdal to the redress of the injuries /f had it read to them; and no part of that report | 


which we had sustained by the French spolia- 
tions, and the only means left for President Jack- 
son was to recommend reprisals. At this, the. 
whole Federal party started, as if by one univer- 
sal electric suck: and said: ** What, are you about 
to declare war against France for the paltry sam 
of 25,000,000 francs? What, are you about to 
involve this nation in a war with France, that | 
must deluge us in blood, and sink us in bank- | 
ruptey and ruin, for the paltry consideration of 
25,000,000 of francs? Are you about to declare war 
against France, who assisted you through with | 
your revolutionary struggle, and to whom you | 
owe a debt of gratitude you never can pay, an ob- 
ligation that never can be cancelled, for the paltry 
consideration of 25,000,000 francs?” 
Yes, sir, this was the cry then, and it was 

howled as loud, as Jong, and as piteously as the 








crocodile ery of corruption, corruption, and panic, 
panic, is now howled. In 1811, when the re- 
charter of the old Bank of the United States was 
under c sional discussion, Mr. Clay, the 
now leader of the Federal party, denounced the 
bank ‘as unconstitutional. He contended that 
Congress had no power to incorporate a bank or 
any other institution, and that a bank was a dan- 
gerous and ‘an ulsafe ivstitution; but now, sir,'| 
without any change or amendment of the Consti- 
tution, and without any material change’ in the | 
policy of our couftry or difference in our institu: 
tions, a bank is the very thing we want, and is | 
perfectly constitutional. In 1816, Daniel Web- | 
ster, whose opitiions on constitutional law is the 
political Koran of the Federal party, and before 
whose opinions ‘they ‘fall prostrate, kiss the 
ground, and worship as before Omnipotence, said 
that gold and silver was the only currency recog- 





was used in argument in favor of the recharter of | 


| hibit the sale of a greater quantity of land than 
| three hundred and twenty acres to one individual, 
| for any other kind of currency than gold and 


silver. This measure had the desired effect, viz: 

to bring a sound currency into the Treasury, and, 

in some degree, to check the wild rage for specu- 

| lation, and to secure the public domain from the 

grasp of the wealthy monopolizer. But no sooner 

| was the specie circular put into successful opera- 

| tion, than the whole pack of the Opposition again 

'raised the howl. The Administration was de- 

/ nounced for declaring war upon the banks, war 
upon the credit system, and making an odious 

distinction in the currency between the Govern- 
| ment and the people. There was not a Whig 
| whiffet in the country, but could ask with great 
| emphasis, ** What, is the Administration about 
| to establish two currencies, one for the Govern- 
| ment, and one for the people?” * The Govern- 
_ment must have gold and silver, while the people 
/are to have shinplasters.”” Again, in 1834-35, 
| and °36, the Federalists said it was unsafe to de- 
| posit the public revenue in the local banks. They 
| were unfit for financial agents, and the ** banks 
| and local bank-deposit system was in character 
| with the ruinous and destructive policy of the’ 
Administration.”” Well, in 1837, when the banks 
suspended > out beg up the public revenue, 
and prerduat emselves faithless agents, and un- 
worthy of the confidence of the community and 
the Government; and when in consequence thereof 
it became the duty of the President of the United 
States to recommend a separation of the Govern- 
ment finances from the banks, and the establish- 


|| ment of an independent constitutional Treasury, 


then, again, was the whole force of the Federalists 
| arrayed against the Administration, and every 
| possible motive but that which was good and pa- 
| triotic attributed to them. Ruin to the country, 
| desolation to commerce, destruction to the banks, 
and prostration to every interest, public and pri- 
vate, was sung from Maine to Mexico, and as in 
| the case of the Treasury circular, ** two cur- 
rencies!’® ‘* one for the Govertiment, and one for 
| 


the people,” was exclaimed ‘and vociferated by 
every Whig thing in the country. 
Farther, when General Jackson was run for 





the United States Bank more than that part which || President, in 1824, 1828, and 1832, the Democracy 
I have cited. It was used to put down and nullify || were warned most solemnly and lovingly not to 


the mere suggestion which General Jackson ad- 
vanced, that a national bank might, perhaps, be 
established, within the power of the Constitution 
and of less dangerous tendencies. But what will 
you think, sir, of Federal consistency, when I tell || 
you that no sooner had General Jackson vetoed | 
the Bank of the United States, and the people had, || 
by an overwhelming majority, sustained him in 
his course, than the Federalists were for ‘a | 
national bank !””. Yes, sir, for a national bank, | 
with all its subjugating tendencies and ** Russian 
despotism;" and in 1834 the congressional elections | 
turned upon the question of a national bank. 
Tn 1834~’35, when the General Government was | 
receiving the notes of specie-paying banks in liqui- f 
dation of the land purchases, the Administration 
was denounced and the practice deprecated as 
destructive to the rights of the people and their 
interest in the public domain. It was rung upon 





every change that the Administration was frittering 
away the public lands, which were reserved in 
trust for the use of the people, and aioe in con- 
sideration the shinplasters of irresponsible banks. 
True it was, sir, that the spirit of speculation was 


|| support a military chieftain for the Presidency. 
We were told and admonished, in an apparent 
spirit of patriotism and love of country, that all 
Governments had fallen, and all Republice hed been 





| date for the Presid 
| ered that a civilian was not so safe as was thought, 


subverted, by the destroying hands of military 
chieftains and military ambition. Yes, sir, we 
were told that “ war, pestilence, and famine,” 
would be our fate, if we should place a military 
chieftain in the executive chair. ‘The hero of New 
Orleans ought not to be made President of these 
United States; we must have a civilian for a Pres- 
ident. But General Jackson was elected; he 
served his first term, but no military despotism 
made its appearance. He was elected a second 
time, and served out his term, but no military des- 
potism yet appeared. But there were some honest 
persons of the Democracy who perhaps thought 
there would be more safety in bestowing the Pres- 
idency upon a civilian ; and a distinguished one, 
in the person of Martin Van Buren, was presented 
to thé American people as the Democratic candi- 
But now it was discov- 


and particularly the one now offered; and a mili- 


about’ to draw the whole public domain in its || tary chieftain was brought forward in the 


vortex. ‘Those who had credit could obtain bank || of 


jor General William Henry Harrison, com- 


notes ‘by the quire, and purchase hundreds of || mander-in-chief of the northwestern army, and 


thotisands of ‘acres of the public lands, perhaps 


offered ‘as the competing candidate against the 


to the loss of the Government, as there was an || civilian already named. Yes, sir, in 1832 there 


uncertainty of the power of the banks to redeem | 
their paper, and to the great injary and prejudice | 
of the 


was danger, ay, ruin to the country and downfall 
of the Government attendant on the election of the 


r and industriods man; for whose use || hero of New Orleans to the Presidency; but in 


the is, and really of right ought to be held.’|| in 1836 thete was no danger iri electing the hero of 
Such was the rage for speculation, and such was || Tippecanoe to the same high station. 
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Again: when General Jackson was President, | victory seemed to be gained to the glory of the 
the i’ederalists said Martin Van Buren adminis- || Grecian arma but to give way for another equally 
tered the Government, Jackson's messages were | glorious, in all these battles Alexander was found 
splendid documents in point of talent; they could | in the front ranks. (A most happy admonition 
not be surpassed. All the objections the Federal- | to some of our liveried gentlemen, who had bet- 
ists gad to them consisted in their hostility to the | ter be in Florida, or at some other post where 
Democratic doctrines they contained; but they said || they would be doing more service to their coun- 
General Jackson neither composed nor wrote them; we than hanging and lounging about the city of 
they were Martin Van Buren’s messages. But ashington, each occupying the room of two at 
now. that Martin Van Buren is President, every all your balls, routs, and assemblies, where, in 
leading measure and proposition of the Adminis- | some instances, there is nothing but women to 
tration comes from the Hermitage. Sir, I repeat | fight.) Some of his officers, in the most friendly 
the question again: Whatconfidenceis to be placed | manner, admonished the King of the danger he 
in a party who change their name and their prin- || Was risking in thus exposing his royal person, 
ciples with the return of every election? | and the great interest that Greece had in the pres- 

But, sir, | have presented this array of Federal | ervation of his life. The King answered that 
inconsistencies, not merely for the purpose of ex- the welfare of Greece did not depend on the life 
posing the base practice of changing names and | or death of one man. So I would hope, sir, that 
principles for the unhallowed purposes of political || the duration and welfare of this Republic does not 
deception, but also to prove what I have already depend on the presence or absence, or life or 
stated, and what has been well known in reference | death, of any one man. But this Republic may 
to the prineiples of the Federal party; which is, | fall; yes, sir, it will fall, as did the Assyrian em- 
that it is a part of their faith, and a fundamental || pire, when the Medes were governed by a mule, 

rinciple of their doctrine, that thecommon people | and from the same cause. Crassus, King of As- 
aa not the intelligence, firmness, and moral in- || syria, consulted the oracle Delphos, for purposes 
tegrity necessary for self-government; and allthese | that related to his future prosperity, and the pros- 
changes of names, and professed changes of prin- || perity of his empire. He was told that when he 
ciples, is base and black hypocrisy. crossed the river Halys, that a great empire would 

Sir, we have had a prophetic destruction from | be destroyed; and that when the Medes should be 
the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Prentiss,} || governed by a mule, he would bein danger. He 
as blighting as that prencnnaes by the inspired never dreamed that it was to be his own empire 
prophets against Babylon. He has told us, in | that was to be destroyed when he should cross 
substance, that if this Administration is to becon- | the river Halys, and he thought the thing impos- 
tinued, this Government must fall; your Constitu- || sible that ever the Medes should be ruled by a 
tion will be rent, and scattered to the four winds. | mule. But after his empire was destroyed, and 
This would be bad. Your free institutions will | he made prisoner by Cyrus, King of Persia, he 
be prostrated and leveled with the earth. This | sent a gold chain, with a reprimand, to the Del- 
would be worse. This magnificent pile of noble |, phic oracle for so deceiving him; he was informed 
architecture will totter, tumble,crumble, and min- | by the oracle that it was his own empire it was 
gle with the dust of the pyramids of Egypt, the || meant should be destroyed, when he should pass 
temples of Cireece, and the obelisks of Rome! || the river Halys, and that Cyrus was the mule 
Hardly a scratch or scroll will be found upon the || who was to govern the Medes—a mule being a 


lofty columns that now surround us to give name || mongrel beast, half ass and half horse. And that || 


to this magnificent temple of liberty to the curious | Cyrus, being the son of Cambyses, King of Per- 
and romantic wanderer in after ages! All this is | sia, and Mandanis, daughter of Astyages, King 
withering prophecy to the philanthropist and the | of the Medes, he was of mongrel composition— 
lover of liberty; but the worst is yet to come; that | one half of his blood Persian, by his father, and 
which will be far more distressing to the lover of | the other that of the Medes, by his mother. So, 
science, literature, and politics. The gentleman || sir, when this Republic comes to be governed by 
concluded his prophecy by the chilling threat, | a mule, (Federal sway,) it will fall, or it will be 
that if Martin Van Buren is again to be elected | subverted. Sir, what is the Federal party? A 
President of these United States, he (the gentle- |, mongrel composition epasition At Gass Bank and 
man) ip Senet gue ShetSoess Teaser a9 a eee an yy Ab- 
ern,and go to iverpoo : ‘es, sir the gentieman  olilion an nu- oluuon, ac, Cc. e up 
will expatriate oye from ‘this pepscenenae- ate she pues nee fractions, a“ odds and 
What a calamity! It will be the footing up of || ends of all factions, bound together by no com- 
all the other calamities that await this people and |, mon principle or tie but natural and unrelenting 
this Government, if this wicked Administration is | bane ree erprmaeratie: FORTE ont the Hams: 
to be continued. || cratic principles. en the day shall come that 
I think the Democracy, sir, will have to take | this mule shall govern this country and this peo- 
this last threatened calamity seriously into con- || ple, then will oe aera me as our free in- 
sideration. When I go home, I will lay the mat- , stitutions crumble to the greund, and mingle with 
ter, in a proper aadeaks before the first Demo- || the dust of the free institutions of other Repablica 
cratic convention which may be held in the district | which have fallen by the misrule of similar fac- 
I have the honor to represent. 1 will also consult tions and ambitious demagogues. ed 
some of my old and well-tried friends in Democ- | Sir, as an evidence that this corrupt Adminis- 
racy. Father Felter and Father Dawson are pa- || tration is soon to be overthrown, the gentleman 
triarchs in Democracy. They are experienced in || has presented us, in glowing colors, the recent 
political matters. They aredoctors in Democracy, | Federal victories in New York. And the gentle- 
and, withal, sound, pure, and upright patriots at | man attempted to amuse us with the effect that that 
nant oe apeniene < 7 inpeans: ques- | Poderel Soneiye: frat: nee oon, e f vane 
ion will be of great weight. ink the Demoe- | dent. is true tha e 
racy, 80 far as a district is concerned, will take || given, at the recent election, a Federal vote by a 
such order on the question as will operate to the i small majority, much smaller than it was the pre- 
best interests of the country. Should I have the | ceding election. And I have no doubt but that 
honor of a seat in the next national convention || the Federal success last fall was the necessary re- 
which will be held for the presidential nomina- || sult to secure Democratic success to the next pres- 
tions of 1840, I will lay the matter before the con- || idenuialelection. Yes,sir, the ten thousand tricks, 
vention; and if it shall be thought that the loss of || stratagems, and base frauds, which were used to 
the gentleman as a citizen of the United States || deceive the Democracy, and to secure Federal suc- 
will be an injury paramount to the benefits of Mr. || cess, will recoil with ten-fold force upon the heads 
Van Buren’s administration, why, Mr. Van Bu- || of the workers of such base iniquities ; and, besides, 
ren ‘*then, and in that case,”’ will be withdrawn, || a defeatsomething like that of New York was ne- 
and some less dangerous man shall be taken up || cessary to keep up that Democratic watchfulness, 
in his place. I know that the Democracy will do || so indispensable to the preservation of our free 
what is right in the premises, But, sir, I hope, || institutions. With the rushing torrent of political 
if the gentleman should expatriate himself, and || prosperity, which was the lot of the Democracy 
**take the Great Western for Liv },’? still it | ast fall, there was danger of falling into carelesa- 
may not prove the final end of this Government. || ness and apathy, from which we could only have 
When Alexander the Great planted the Grecian || been roused by some great violation of our 
standard in the soil of India, and was,carrying 
his conquests into the interior thereof, and one 
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| out of the man of their choice for the first Office in 
their gift. But, sir, the Federal success in New 
York, and the manner by which such a result was 
brought about, will keep up alaudable and whole. 
some Democratic excitement, which will not be 
| limited to that State, but will influence more or lesg 
_ the Democracy throughout the Union, and will telj 
| a woeful tale for Federalism in 1840. 
While I am on this eubject, it will not be im. 
proper to notice some curious circumstances of a 
national character which seem, if not to partake 
_of the supervision of which I have been speaking 
, at least to have all the characteristics of retributive 
| justice. I allude, sir, to the rejection of the dis- 
tinguished and talented statesman and accom. 
plished gentleman who now fills the executive 
chair of these United States. It will be remem. 
_ bered that during the late Administration, Genera} 
| Jackson nominated, in the recess of Congress, 
| Martin Van Buren Minister to the Court of St, 
_James. The Senate of the United States—havi 
| a majority at that time opposed to the Administra. 
tion and the Democratic party, but since reformed 
| by the people—rejected the nomination, and Mr, 
, Van Buren was of course called home. What 
followed? Why, the people, the freemen of the 
/ country, elected him vice president of the United 
| States; elected him to the second office within their 
| gift; placed him in that same Senate, to preside 
| over the same men who, for party purposes, nar- 
row pear considerations, had rejected him. What 
| a triumph of principle and of retributive justice! 
But the laudable and popular indignation for such 
base injustice did not stop there. Popular love 
and popular confidence, which he had honestly 
earned, gave him the highest station within the 
gift of the American people—a station which he is 
now filling with honor to himself, dignity to his 
| office, and to the highest and best interests of his 
| country. 
| There is another little matter, of the same char- 
acter, which I will just mention. 

It will be remembered that General Jackson 
nominated one Ben Tappan to the office of district 
judge of the State of Ohio—as sound a Democrat 
and as pure a patriot as ever honored the names; 
and, withal, of the first order of talents, and of the 
most unexceptionable deportment. This nomin- 
ation, for party purposes, contracted, groveling, 

selfish considerations, and for the gratification of 
a vindictiveness which can be found in no party 
_except the sworn enemies of Democracy, was 
rejected. But what do youthink the people have 
»done, sir? They have placed thissame Ben Tap- 
_ pan in the seat of him by whose vote the nomina- 
_ tion was rejected, and have consigned him (Ewing) 
_ who voted the rejection to perpetual and everlast- 
| ing ‘* solitude and the desert wastes of water.’’ These 
| things may not have been brought about by any 
| providential interposition, but they evidently par- 
_ take of that kind of retributive justice which is one 
| of the attributes of Providence. - 
| _T have said that the gentleman from Mississippi 
| (Mr, Prentiss] brought forward the alarm of 
| Belshazzar to portray the alarm of the President 
on hearing of the defeat of the Democracy of New 
| York. I thank the gentleman for the classical 
allusion. I will try to make something of it for 
| my purpose. 
| Sir, the conduct of the Federalists in 1837, on 
| the reception of the news of their victories in several 
_ of the States, will well bear comparison with that 
\of Senacherib, and many other tyrants of his 
time, who were mere scourges in the hand of the 
| Almighty to punish the wickedness and idolatry 
_ofmankind, Inspeaking of thesway of his power 
| and of his conquests, he said: : 
| « By the strength of my hand I have donei 
‘and by my. wisdom, for I am prudent; 
| * have removed the bounds of the people, and have 
‘ robbed them of their treasures; and. have put down 
‘ the inhabitants like a valiant man, and my hand 
| «hath found asa nest the riches of the e; and 
‘as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gath- 
* ered all the earth; and there was none that moved 
‘ the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped.”” 

But this monarch, so august and wise in hisown 
eye, how did he. appear in that of the Almighty? 
| Ouly as a subaltern—a servant sent by his mas- 

ter—the rod of his anger, and the staff in his hand. 





political n 
rights, such as occurred in 1824, when the people || The Almighty’s design wasto chastise his 


children, 
not to exterminate them; but Senacherib had it 
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is bis own heart to destroy and cut off all nations. || word, that to the victors belong the Suite. The || libet upon the people, so far as panic is concerned, 


and made for political effect, to advance Federal- 


test between the desi 


his prince? At 
une of Jerusalem, the Almighty, with 


of the Almighty and those || no reformation can be expected while-there areso | ism. But, sir, it is time for me to raise the gen- 
time he fancied himself.al- || many hungry expectants. There is not a day | eral issue with the gentleman from Mississippi, 
nor an hour that passes Lut we hear some taunt | {[Mr. Prenriss,] and to present such facts ae will 





wise blast, disperses all his proud hopes, de- | 
stroysin one night a hundred and four-score thou- 
of his troops—putting a hook in his nose, 
snd a bridle in his lips, (as though he had been a 
wild beast,) he leads him back to his own domin- 
ions, covered with infamy, through the midst of 
those nations, who, but a little before, had beheld 
him in all his pride and haughtiness. How was 
itwith the Federalists in 1837, on hearing of their 
victories? These are the results of our strength; 
itis done by our own power, for we are mighty. | 
One gentleman (Mr. Cusmine, of Massacausetis] | 
said, in substance, in the name of the rest of the | 
Federalists, that the Democracy in Maine had | 
fallen before the power of Federalism like grass | 
before the scythe. But what did all this vain boast- | 
ingamount to? We willsee in theend. A Bel-| 
shazzar feast was held at Faneuil Hall. Daniel, 
(not the prophet, ) with all his officers and minions | 
assembled, and, after being harangued by Daniel | 
and other Federal high priests, retired to a place | 
appointed, where the history of the times say there 
were twelve hundred and three-score bottles of 
champagne in readiness for the feast; all drank | 
and all ** breathed deeper and freer than they had | 
ever done.’’ But, in the midst of their reveling, 
a handwriting was seen on the wall, and when dis- | 
covered, it disclosed the appalling fact that Mis- | 
souri had closed her elections, and that the De- 
mocracy had gained a triumphant victory over the 
Federalists. ‘This produced consternation and dis- 
may. But the revelers received that kind of con- 
solation that the queen-mother Nictoris gave her 
son Belshazzar—that was, that Missouri was ez- | 
to be Democratic. ‘ Solitary and alone’ | 
ruled that State #&ll expected that the Federalists | 
would be defeated. So they were comforted, and | 
the feast went on. But hardly had they taken the 
next glass, when a voice thundred at the gates— 
the Federalists have been routed in Maine horse, 
foot, and dragoons, and more than five thousand | 
left dead on the field. Consternation had not time 
to subside, when a courier rushed upon them with | 
the intelligence that a battle had been fought in 
Maryland, and the Federalists had been routed 
with dreadful slaughter. On the heels of this death- 
dampening news came on another courier with the | 
news that the Keystone in the arch of the Union 
had been replaced, and that a pitched battle had 
been fought between the Federalists and the Dem- 
ocrats of Pennsylvania, and that the former were 
overthrown, and six or eight thousand slaughtered; 
close to this intelligence, followed one from Ohio, 
with the news that a pitched battle had been fought, 
and the shinplaster Governor had been overthrown 
and upwards of fourteen thousand of his Federal 
troops inhumanly andindiscriminately slaughtered, 
and his whole Conservative troops cut off, not 
one man of the self-styled ‘* Spartan band,’’ was 
left to take thenews of the sad disaster to Lacedex- 
mon; close on this disaster followed the news 
from South Carolina and New Jersey, with the 
melancholy intelligence of the almost entire over- 
throw of Federalism in both these States; in the 
latter, over a thousand Federalists were put to the 
sword; last, though not least, came a courier from 
Delaware, bearing the _—— banner of Democracy, 
with the inseription of victory, and the overthrow 
of Federalism! Federalism was overcome. The 
knees of the bacchanalians, Belshazzar like, smote 
together. The air sickened; dumbness and horror 
reigned; the wine-cup dropped from the pale and 
quivering lip; the Euphrates was turned from her 





channel; the Persian troops marched in dryshod; | 


the walls were demolished, the citadel seized, and 
the city of Federalism was destroyed, and its citi- 
zens put to the sword! How does this prostration 
compare with the vain boastings of the Federalists 
one year before, and how very insignificant is the 
small and temporary Federal victory in New York, 
when compared with euch a succession of tri- 
umphs, gained upon principle, and under the broad 
Stripes of the banner of Democracy. - 

The gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Pren- 
TISs,} after attempting to ex what he sup- 
poses to be corr of this Government, says 
that they grow out of the maxim and the 


about the spoils party, hungry expectants, office- || sustain my plea. The gentleman, in the outset 


'| holders, the army of office-holders, &c. Sir, I | 
think I once before was compelled to notice this 
'| hypocritical whining about office-holders. Where, 
1 Ll ask again, did we ever hear of a free Govern- | 


of his long speech, said that there were corrup- 
tions and base frauds committed by the officers of 
this Government, and that the Administration and 
the heads of Departments were cognizant of them, 


ment without office-holders. What dogentlemen | connived at them, participated in them, and were 


‘| mean when they ialk sbout the army of office- 


morally involved in all the guilt and crime con- 


|| holders? Are there more officers than are wanted || nected with them. This was his declaration; and 


| to manage the Government? Then let them,be 
|| pointed out and removed. If gentlemen, who are 


that he would present such an array of facts in 


support of his charges, that no one dare contradict 
constantly harping, about office-holders, know of | him, nor deny the charges that he had thus pab- 
any superfluous ones, they are bound, in duty to | licly, and from his place, made. Now, sir, 1, on 
themselves and to their country, by the nature of | behalf of this Administration, join issue with the 
their office, and the oath they have taken to dis- | gentleman, and plead thegeneral issue ‘not guilty.” 
charge the duties of the office, to point them out, I have seen and heard the ‘‘array of facts’? which 
and to take such order as would cause the instant || the gentleman has brought forward to sustain 
removal of such worthless drones upon the public || the charges contained in his declaration, and I 
storée-house. Is the number of officers too great? | heard with patience and attention the gentleman’s 
are they derelict in duty? or are their salaries too | comments upon his array of facts; and I dare say 
high? All these evils can be remedied if they ex- | thatthe charges are notsustained. I daresay that 
ist; and i invite gentlemen, who are evaporating || the Administration, or the heads of Departments 
so much of the public money by denouncing the | thereof, are not ‘* guilty.’” I admit that abuses 
Office-holders, the spoils party, the hungry ex- || have existed, and frauds upon the Government 
pectants, &c., to point out the evil specifically, and || committed by some of its officers. ButI dare say 
recommend the remedy. I[ will be foremost in || the Administration, or the heads of Departments 
carrying that remedy into immediate practice. || thereof, were not cognizant of them, did not par- 
But, sir, I am inclined to think that constant and || ticipate in them, did not conniveat them, and are 
incessant yelp about office-holders does not grow || not morally involved in the guilt connected with 
out of the fact that such evils as | have repre- || them; all these | dare say, and thereare some other 
sented exist. It is because the Democracy have || things I dare say. I dare say that more faithful, 
the ascendency,and the Federalists cannot occupy || economical, and prudent executive officers, so far 
all the offices, and ali the spoils themselves. ‘This || as the heads of Departments are concerned, never 
is the cause of all the Federal whimpering about || administered this Government, than those of the- 
Gffice-holders and spoils party. || present Administration. I dare say two thirds of 
What is the course of the Federalists when and | all the public defaulters and fraudulent speculators, 
where they have the ascendency? So far as my || from the commencement of the Government to this 
experience goes in my State, the Federalists clear || time, and particularly in this and the last Admin- 
the chess-board of every man who is tainted with || istrations, were Federalists in principle, as they 


Democracy, whenever _ have the ascendency, | 
when it can be done without prejudice to their | 
party. I have been informed that, under the late | 
ederal-Ritner power, almost every Democrat | 
went by the board, who came under the Execu- | 
tive control,,even down to the laborers on the | 
public works. I may be in error; if so, some 
gentleman from Pennsylvania can correct me. I | 
have little doubt but that the Federal reformation 
system will be carried to the full extent in New | 
ork, during the short time the new powers will | 
be permitted to flutter in that State. 
But, sir, I come now to speak of the charges of | 
corruption, profligacy, panic, and ruin, which have 
been rung in our ears until our hearing has been | 
wounded and our stomachs nauseated. This howl | 
of panic, ruin, and corruption, has been a stand- | 
ing mean used by the Federalists from the com- | 
mencement of this Government to this time. Itis | 
a howl like that of no beast on the face of the earth, 
but that which makes it. Itis the how! of adem- 


agogue, and is used for the purpose of political | 
It is sometimes | 
boisterous and terrific; it is sometimes more like | 


deception. It varies in its tone. 
the piteous and deceptive cry of the crocodile. It 
varies with the causes that operate upon the dem- 
agogues who make it. Sometimes it proceeds from 
a robust political desperado, but more generally 
from the lean, lingering, lank office-seekers; and 
the time was when this howl had some effeot with 
the people; but their howl of corruption! corrup- 
tion ! has become like the cry of wolf, wolf! The 


people know the object, and by whom the how! } 
ismade. They give it no attention. The charge | 


of corruption, panic, end profligacy, and its repe- 


were scoundrels in practict, and violent opposers , 


of the Democratic principles, party, and adminis- 
trations. 

Further, I dare say that there have been fewer 
official frauds and defalcations in this and the last 
Administrations, (and | speak with reference to 
the length of this Administration,) in proportion 
to the amount of public revenues collected and dis- 
bursed, by more than two hundred per cent. than 
existed under any preceding Administrations. 

Further, I dare say that more than nine tenths 
of all the money out of which the Government 
has been defrauded originated by the banks and 
the connection of the Government with them, and 
with the importing merchants and the credit sys- 
tem—all darlings with the Federalists, and a part 
of the party and the whole of their policy. Sir, 
the charge of fraud and corruption is made upon 
the: Administration generally, and particular! 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Wood- 
bury. These are grave charges against high, dis- 
tinguished, and responsible officers of this Govy- 
ernment, and if true, are matters of grave import, 
in which the whole community have the deepest 
interest. If those who make them are sincere, 
and make them in good faith, they are solemnly 
bound, by the nature of their oath and the duties 
of their office, to prefer articles of impeachment. 
But, sir, | dare say further, that that will not be 
done, although gentlemen say that Mr. Woodbury 
stands convicted by his own reports; yes, he 
stands convicted by evidence ‘‘ out of his own 
mouth.” Yet, sir, on behalf of Mr. Woodbury, 
and without conference with him, or his consent 
to throw down the glove, I challenge any member 
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tition, constituted one half that was said by the 
Opposition at the last and the extra session, and 
cost the people of this Government more than 
Stephen Girard’s estate was worth at his death. 
These charges against the Administration were 
considered and eins by the people, and 
with a full knowledge of the facts upon which they 
were founded, and with a discriminating mind, and 
a sound judgment, which rarely ever errs when 
unclouded by falsehood or undeceived by misrep- 
resentation, have expressed a deliberate opinion, 


through the baliot-boxes, that the charges of cor- | 


ruption, profligacy, and panic, are false. They 
area Ges slander upon the Administration, anda 


of this House to prefer articles of impeachment 
againsthim. Sir, the Opposition could do nothing 
which would please Mr. Woodbury better. Sir, 
there is no man in this House that would not recoil 
'| at the thought of the indignation of a liberal and 
'!an honest community that must rest upon the 
head of him who would be foolhardy enough. to 

prosecute such an adventure upon an individual 
whose merits secure him so large a portion of the 
public confidence and good feeling. And as ban- 
tering, daring, and boisterous assertion is the 
order of the day, and one of the modes of argu- 
|| ment in this House, and as | have as good aright 
to participate in this new mode of discussion as 
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any other member, I repeat the challenge—im- 

each Secretary Woodbury if youdere. But, sir, 
Perccaed to sustain my plea, and the assertions | 
have dared to make in defense of this Administra- 
tion, by facta and matters of record.. But, first, 
let me call the attention of those who hear me, and 


those who may read me, that the President nom- | 


inates all receiving, collecting, and disbursing offi- 
cere; those who are the defaulters were nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Mr. Woodbury has no control over those appoint- 
ments” If unprincipled men get into office, and 
the Government is defrauded thereby, it is unjust 
and unfair to hold the Secretary of the Treasury 
responsible; responsible for the conduct of officers 
not of his appointing, and over whose conduct 
he has no control, except to detect them after a 
fraud has been commitied, and torecommend their 
removal from office. Whatever moral or political 
evil may attach to the appointment of a fraudulent 
officer, nominated by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, neither the President nor the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ought to be held responsi- 
ble; for, as I said, the Secretary has no absolute 
control over the appointment, and the President 
cannot be presumed to be acquainted with the 
merits, morals, integrity, and qualifications of the 
hundredth individual who is appointed to office, 
who may have a portion of the control of the 
public revenue. 
mendation of those who are acquainted with the 
applicant, and upon the Senate, who confirm his 
nominations, and who have fifty times the oppor- 
tunity to know the qualifications of the nominees 
that the President has; their body consisting of 
that number, and their practical acquaintance co- 
extensive with the Union. 

But I said that this was an economical Admin- 
istration, Sir, I refer you to the messages of the 
President and the reports of the Secretary of the 


Treasury. One of the principal features in each | 


is a strong recommendation of economy in the 
expendituresof the Government. Whatis it, sir, 
that constitutes extravagance in our Government? 
't is the appropriation of money for purposes | 
named in the act of appropriation beyond the 
amount of the Government estimates, The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury presents Congress with rev- | 
enue estimates. Now what does extravagance | 
consistin? Why, in appropriating money beyond | 
the amount of the estimates, and beyond the 
amount of the income of the Government and her | 
ability to pay. Who makes the appropriations? 

Why, Congress. Then, sir, when we have large 

and extravagant Government expenditures, by 

which the people are oppressively taxed, who is to 

blame? Congress; and I hesitate not to say (and 

I challenge an examination of the Journals) that, 

nine times in ten the extravagant appropriations 

have been brought forward, sustained, and car- | 
ried? by a majority of the Federal members of 
Congress. Yes, sir; by the very men who cry 
extravagance loudest, 

But, sir, I said that more than two thirds of the | 
Government defaulters were opposed to the Demo- | 
cratic party, &c. Sir, | hold in my hand a book 
containing the evidence of what | say—a list of 


j 
i 


public defaulters from the commencement of the || 


Government until the time it was reported, 1838. 

Itcontains the names, I think, of upwards of three | 
thousand public defaulters. I am not acquainted | 
with the politics of them, but I think I risk noth- 

ing in saying that more than two thirds are, and | 
have been, opposed to the Democratic party. I) 
judge of those | donot know by those I do know. | 
Ido not, in general, mean personal acquaintance. | 
I say,as I have done, that defalcations are numer- | 
ous; they have existed from the commencement 
of the Government, and they will continue to 
exist while the Government exists, and while frail 
man continues to administer it. 


| 


He must rely upon the recom- | 
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| will permit, 
| duties to idle declamation, and that unlimited 
pouring forth of bitter vituperation and unquali- 

seeenem for party purposes and President- 
| Making, 

In relation to the defalcations in financial trusts, 
the causes seem to have had their origin and exist- 
ence, in part, in the banking system, and thecon- 
nection of the Government with the banks. It 
_ Seems to me this must be conceded by all who 
have honestly invesugated the subject. Why, 

then, do those who are o ed to this Adminis- 
| tration, denounce it in such unqualified terms, as 
| the cause of all the abuses now presented by the 
| Official reports of defalcations, as well of this Ad- 
ministrauon and the defaulters under it, as those 
| which have gone before it, for which it is neither 
| morally nor politically responsible? Sir, we can 
retort. I ask, who was it that introduced the 
banking system into this count 
sense? Alexander Hamilton. ho was he? 
One.of the leaders of the Federal party. What 


| party is it, and what —- has it been, by which | 
? Th 


it has been kept up e Federal party. To 
what party has the principal defaulters belonged? 
To the Federal party. 1 say, under what Ad- 
| Ministrations have the greatest amount of defalca- 
| tions occurred? Not this, nor the one that pre- 
ceded it. Sir, | propose now to expose the names 
of some of those who belong to the party who are 
| now crying corruption, corruption, so Joud and so 
| long, in concord with the cry of panic, panic, 


| ramparts of ancient grave-yards, and dig, hyena- 


|| like, into the grave, and disrobe the dead, | hopel 


will find an omer apology in the paramount law of 
self-defense. It was not I who began this exposi- 
tion, Should any man’s feelings here or else- 
| where be hurt, the blame must not be laid on me, 
but upon those who have wantonly provoked it. 
| The first name, then, sir, I will present, is that 
| of one John Adams, once a President of these 
| United States. He, sir, stands upon the records 
| of this Government as a defaulter to the amount 
| of $12,898. The history of. this defalcation is 
understood to be, that a sum of money was ap- 
preprates for farnishing the President’s house. 
resident Adams drew the cash in advance. He 
| employed this amount io purchasing a splendid 
| carriage and horses, and other personal accommo- 
| dations. This the accounting officers could not 
allow. He refused to reimburse the money. 
| This amount, therefore, remains unsettled to this 
| day, and will until the last day. 
Edward Randolph, a defaulter for $61,155 07, in 
| 1797. Whose Administration did this happen 
| under? In document of the House No. 111, of last 
| seasion, the collectors’ defaults, at the same period, 
_are shown to be, exclusive of interest, haifa mil- 
lion of dollars. 
| Andrew and James Erwin. Document No. 111 
| exhibits a defaication to the modest sum of $80,000. 
| Who has been benefited by this plunder—any 
raan here to answer? What were the politics of 
| the base peculatore?. W higs. 
| Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, rose, and said, that 
the Messrs. Erwin were not defaulters. It Wasa 
| slander promulgated by the Globe paper.* 

Mr. DUNCAN responded that he did not get 
| his information from the Globe; he obtained it 
| from the records in the archives of the Govern- 
| ment, evidence of the highest character, and that 

which is open to the view of every one who de- 
sires toread. I hope (said Mr. D.) it is not true, 
| 1 would prefer to conceal, at all times, human 
| weakness and depravity, rather than expose, 





where it may be done without public injury; but 


1 would prefer, that such depravity as lam now 


It is contrary to || exposing did not exist. And let mesay,once for 


human nature and to ail human experience to |/ all, that | know nothing, pesnanel'y of the numer- 
8 


suppose that this vast political fabric should be 
managed in all its various and complicated inter- | 
ests and duties without abuses; and all that can 
be done to secure the Government and the people 
from such abuses and frauds as have been prac- 
ticed, and to provide against subsequent abuses, 
is to remove the causes that have existed, and to 
establish such additional checks as’ will be most | 


likely to secure a faithful and honest administra- ; 


tion of the Government in all its parts; at least, 


ous and wholesale fra which I am now ex- 
pesing. I am alike ignorant of the men whom 





* An inspection of note 83, in the document referred to 
eee — ee 
n the subject icial investigation, aj 
ment was obtained against him in the aonth of Octobe, 
1830, for the sum of $92,685! So much ee ees 

the Globe paper.”? The extreme sensitiveness of Mr. 
in to this case, be accounted for by the fact that 
Mr. Erwin is his f law! 


I think these will be paramount | frauds, with the names of 


in a national | 


_ with which we have been so long grated. And, | 
| sir, if 1 should open the tombs, break down the | 








[January 17, 
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rpetrators. These 
ose who committed 
them, are matters of record, and the facts are 
spread over the whole country, and known to aij 
who read the Journals of ress and the re. 
ports of the Secretary of the » Conse. 
quently, my exposition can neither a the 
utation of those whose names I expose or the 
cause of justice. 
Mr. King, late collector of Bath, Maine, 
to be a detaulter for the modest sum of $15,000, 
Perhaps the gentleman now in my eye, (Mr, 
Evans,] can teil us what that gentleman's politics 
are, and whether he was not the late Whig can. 
didate for Governor of that State; and whether 
with all the corruptions of defaleation in which 
he is involved, he did not receive the entire Whig 
again: 


vote of his State. 
So we ride—but _ : 
Joseph Wingate and J. B. Swanton, late collec 

at Bath also. I have not before me the deen 
of their defalcations; but they are defaulters; and 
|| the former, since his defalcation, has been a Whig 
'| member of Congress, and most lovingly embraced 
|| by the whole party. The latter, for his violent 
abuse of Democratic principles, has been rewarded 
by the late Federal Governor of Maine, with a 
|| responsible office, the functions of which require a 
|| particular supervision of the finances of the county of 
|| Kennebeck. 1 ask an examination of the reports, 
|| It will be found that the collectors, receivers, and 
|| disbursing agents, all, or nearly all, support the 
|| views which are now advanced with so much zeal 
for the entire indemnity of this system of fraud 
and plunder. Examine No. 191, made to the 
House of Representatives, February 28, 1838. 
The loss by banks estimated at about $6,000,000; 
their nominal debt was nearly double, but partly 
secured. This amount is exclusive of interest; 
with interest, it will be near $20,000,000. I refer 
to the report to the Senate, February 2, 1838, 
Document No. 158. 

The losses prior to General Jackson’s admin- 
istration, by collectors and receivers, amount to 

$1,200,000; the nominal sum is nearly double, but 

rt of this sum is secured. I[t is probable noth- 
ing will be lost eventually under General Jack. 
son’s administration but by Littlebury Hawkins, or 
under the present Administration but by Swart- 
wout and Price. There will be other defaulters, 
but their security will be good for their respective 
amounts. 

Reckless, collector at Perth Amboy, has produced 
some alarm; his defalcation was thirty or fifty 
dollars. He, so soon as the defalcation was dis- 
covered, paid the amount. He was a Democrat. 
He was misled by his predecessor. 

But do we hear anything from Arnold, the col- 
lector of the same place, some years before, under 
the administration of one John Q@. Adams? He 
is in default for $80,000, not one farthing of which 
was recovered; yet we hear no Federal murmuring 

| about that defalcation. He was a modern Whig. 
This was caused by the neglect of the Administra- 
tion under which the default occurred, according 
to the charges now preferred; and it was under 
the bank administration. Why this muteness 
about Arnold’s defalcation? All understood. 

The loss on merchants’ bonds. This loss 
amounted. to $7,000,000, without interest. See 
detail of names and dates in report to Senate, 6th 

July, 1838, document No. 503. There will be 
found the name of G. W. Bruen, of the firm of 
Thomas Smith & Co., in default for the modest 
sum of $800,000. I would like to know whether 
or not he is a violent and noisy Whig in New 






| 














|| York.. Perhaps the Whig gentleman now in my 


eye (Mr. Cuaris} can i me: And | would 
inquire of that gentleman, if he did not make the 
motion in common council to dismiss all Demo- 
crats in the city from office and public employ, 
"Edward ‘Thompson, I'think, -of Philadelphia, 
whom the records show to be a defaulter to a 
considerable amount, say the reasonable sum of 
$700,000, or more. Perhaps some of the Whig 
entieman from that city ean inform us.as to his 
Whig, I presume? Yes; silence gives 
All these base frauds and wholesale defalcations 
occurred under the United States Bank Adminis- 
tration, and before the present Administration. 


gentl 
politics, 
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an grew out of the wholesale gambling system 


established, maintained, and managed by the 
banks. ‘This system the Democracy of this coun- 
wry have always set their face against. Who are 

nsible for the losses thus sustained but those 
who, for party and pecuniary motives, sustain 
and keep up the fraudulent system that gives birth 
and support to them? 

Collecting officers. Report of January 17, 1838, 
House of Representatives, document No. 111, 
shows names of defaulting collecting officers. 

Reports of First and Second Comptrollers of the | 
Treasury, documents Nos. 2, 6, 48, and 186, of 
the House of Representatives, show defaults of || 
disbursing officers. 

In looking through these documents, among 
many hundred of Whig names I find that of James || 
Monroe, formerly a captain in the Army, and is in 
default $4,115 44. I have understood that this is | 
one of the Whig members of Congress elect; and | 
I think I have seen him charged with having given || 
$5,000 towards carrying the New York Whig 
elections. If so, would it not have been more | 
honorable for him to have paid the debt which he | 
owed the nation? 

Robert Brent. The name of this individual | 
stands on record with a defalcation annexed of | 
$73,541. He was a paymaster general, ( Whig.) | 

Samuel Chaplin, late paymaster, defalcation | 
$109,000, ( Whig.) 
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Public Defaulters—Mr. Duncan. 


strangle him the moment he is under the least sus- | not inspectors of the custom-house proceedings 
icion of official defaication, let his means to sat- | and books, as directed by law; and that an express 
isfy the Government be what they may, the cry | provision, requiring this to be done, from time to 
of corruption must be rung upon every change, i time, by a competent officer from the Treasury 
and the whole Administration denounced as basely | Department, is an obvious and important meas- 
fraudulent, and as conniving at public pecylation. | ure of precaution and safety. 
All indulgences that have been given to defauit- | This suggestion my colleague construes into & 
ers has been with a view to put it in the power | ‘‘ combined and studied effort ’’ to create a false im- 
of the defaulter to liquidate the amount for which | pression as to the existing laws, and says that 
he may have been in default; and so far as the || these documents are so far from truth, that he is 
present Administration, and that which preceded | able to read an express clause from the statute- 
it, is concerned, the result of such a course of pol- |, book, which has for more than forty yeara pro- 
icy (where the particular case would admit of such | vided for the very inspection ** that is now recom+ 
indulgence) has been of advantage to the Govern- || mended as a grave and salutary remedy.”” And 
ment; and in all cases of default,so soon asitwas how does he do this? How does he fulfill his 
discovered that delay or indulgence were either | boasted promise? How are the President and the 
dangerous, or did not promise an advantage, the || Officers of the Treasury convicted of falsehood, or 
individual has been removed; so has the de- | gross ignorance? How is the searching sogacity 
faulter, under all circumstances, been eventually || of the member himself established? Why, for- 
removed. i Keliave I am warranted in saying that | sooth, all this promised prostration of the Pres 
the Government has sustained no loss by either | ident, Secretary, Solicitor, Comptroller, Auditor, 
neglect or indulgence to defaulters by the Treas- | and the whole Government, which thunders so 
ury Department, or any officer thereof, but,on the || loudly in the index, all this self-glorificauon of 
contrary, has been benefited by indulgence. Sir, | my colleague, and the astounding proof of his 
it is a curious fact, that out of one hundred and || ability to perform these ‘* searching operations,” 
fourteen collectors-in nominal defalcation—(nom- || (to use his favorite phrase,) turns out to be noth+ 
inal, l say, for many of the defalcations that ap- || ing more than reading to this House a well-known 
pear are not so, the settlement being subsequent | section of the old. collection law, which provides 
to the publication of the defalcations)—near one | that collectors and other officers shal! keep true 
hundred of them were before General Jackson’s | accounts, submit them to inspection when re- 





Amos Binney, late Navy agent, defalcation | 
$70,562, ( Whig. ' 

Joseph Kuhn. Defaulter for $22,621 55,( Whig.) | 

Miles King, Navy agent, (Whig,) defalcation | 
not known. 

But here comes William McMurtry, purser, 
defalcation $17,991, (Whig.) 

Who next? Robert Randolph. 
$25,097. 

These are subjects worthy of investigation. 
Why not inquire after them? They are Whigs. 
Their exposition would not assist to elect a Fed- | 
eral President; and such an investigation would 
expose the banking system. But why not investi- 

ate Thomas McKenney’s connection with the | 
old Bank of Columbia? how much he owed it, and | 
what did the Government lose? What are his 
politics? Is he not the editor of a violent, raving, 
ranting, and bitter Federal bank newspaper? Who 
now.cries corruption! corruption! as loud as any 
man in all Judea? 

Bank defalcations. Look, sir, at the millions 
that have been lost to the Government by the | 
frauds of the banks, since 1817 up to 1838, inclu- | 
sive—all during the bank reign. 

Bank defaults in 1837. Yes, sir, sixty or seventy 
in number; all defaulters at onetime. Yes, sir, in 
defalcation atone time to more than $20,000,000. 
This was all right in the banks, though the Gov- 
ernment was made bankrupt thereby, the nation’s 
character blighted at home and dishonored abroad. 
Indulgence was given to them by the President 
and Secretary, and that indulgence confirmed and 
continued by Congress. This indulgence was 
right because given to the banks. Yes, sir, the 
banks can defraud and bankrupt the Government, 


Defalcation 


aS 








administration. So out of the whole number of | quired, and forfeit $1,000 in every case where — 
disbursing officers, more than two thousand were || refuse so to do. Does this prove what my col- 
under former Administrations, The losees alone, || league wishes us to believe it does? Does it prove 
by two merchants, Smith and Thompson, were | that regular inspections of the books and proceed- 
more than by all the collectors and receivers, ex- | ings of the custom-house, by a competent officer 
cept what may be lost by Swartwout. '| of the Treasury Department, are now directed by 

Swartwout had his appointment as collector of | law? As well might you say that the penalty im- 
the port of New York in 1829, by General Jack- || posed upon a smuggler made it unnecessary to 
son. This was one of the political errors of his | direct by law the appointment of a single inspector 
life, and perhaps it has rarely fallen to the lot of | or tide-waiter; that there was no need of a marshal 


screenees» 





Whig collectors, Whig receivers, and Whig dis- 
bursers, can rob the Government of any amount, 
and Whig muteness and silence reigns, more es- 
penile if that robbery be pe ted under a 

ederal Administration, Beside the indulgence 
and time given before to the banks, as deposit 
agents, from May to October, 1837, for $20,000,000 
at first, and then for five or six millions of dollars, 


the Treasury D nt gave time and indulgence 
lo numerous mer , on duly bonds, during the same 
period, for near illions more, though all were in 


default to the Government. This was in the ex- 
ercise of a sound and legal discretion, and proved 
in the end beneficial to the United States. I say 
sanctioned this in September, 1837, and 
extended the indulgence still longer. Both of these 
ned after real, ascertained defaults, and were 
hot previously; like the short time taken by the 
Department and the President, exercising the same 
legal and sound discretion in the case of some re- 
ceivers, to inquire if a real default had occurred, 
and if the money would not, without suit, be de- 
posited as ordered. Yet the hue and is, that 
the last is impeachable but the first is right! 
And because Mr. Woodbury, Draco or Nero 


man to commit fewer. It isdue to Mr. Van Bu- || or officer of police, because the statute declares 


ren, and proper to say in this place, that he was 
opposed to the appointment of Swartwout; but 
more of this hereafter. During this discussion, 
hozannas have been sung as usual io the Bank | 
of the United States, It collected the public reve- 
nue. It kept safe the public revenue. And it 
disbursed the public revenue, said one gentleman, 
I believe Mr. Wise, of Virginia,) and not one | 
ollar was lost while it had the management of 
affairs. There are some mistakes in this eulogy 
upon the bank. ‘The Yank never collected one | 
dollar of the public revenue. The bank never dis- | 
bursed one dollar of the public revenue; nor did 
the bank keep safe all of that that was deposited 
with it. Swartwout received bis appointment | 
during the existence of the United States Bank; | 
and it may be safely said, that it was through and | 
by the hank policy and the credit system, thatthe | 
Gamat as been defrauded out of the amount | 


} 
j 





of Swartwout’s defalcation. 
My colleague [Mr. Bonn] deliberately accuses | 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
together with the Solicitor, Comptroller, and First | 
Auditor, of a combined and studied effort to de- | 
ceive‘the people relative to the existing provisions | 
that authorize or direct the periodical inspection of | 
the books and accounts of public officers; and he | 
winds up by a deliberate assertion that the docu- 
ments sentto the Houseare, on this point, untrue. 
Not content with thus making use of a palpable | 
perversion of the reports of the Solicitor and 
Comptroller, to found this charge of falsehood | 
against the President and the officers of the Treas- | 
ury Department, he takes occasion, by the same 
means, to magnify his own sagacity and industry, 
es before this House, as something wonder- 





ully novel, one of the best known sections of the | 


i 


eneral collection act of 1799. Perhaps the very 
os which is more frequently referred to, and is 
more familiar than any other in the statute-book, 
and quotes, as a discovery due to his own remark- 
able acuteness, the very portion of that law under 
which, the public officers, whom he accuses of 
being ignorant of its provisions were, at the time, 
notoriously acting. 

The Secretary of the Treasury had directed the 
Solicitor and Comptroller, after ascertaining the 
facts of Swartwout’s defalcation, to suggest such 
changes in the existing laws as they might deem 
advisable, It is their report from which my col- 


like, will not take a Democrat y the throat and |/ league makes his selections. Those. officers are 











that a counterfeiter ora thief shall be put in the 
penitentiary. The provision in question was well 
known, but it is an inadequate provision. Dud 
any one doubt or deny that the Secretary of the 
Treasury might send a person to any custom- 
house especially to examine its proceedings? Ia 
there a word in the report of the Secretary, or in 
any of those documents, that expresses such a 
doubt? Were not the Solicitor and Comptroller so 
sent under this very provision, in this very in- 
stance? Yet my colleague tries to create this im- 
pression—an impression the very reverse of what ia 


| justly and fairly to be deduced from the documents 


themselves. The provision in the old collection 
law is inadequate, totally inadequate. It is per- 
missive, not directory. It was meant to provide 
for special cases, not to form part of a.general 
system. ‘* The new and salutary remedy’’ which 
my colleague ridicules, is not found in it, either 
directly or by inference. That remedy isto direct, 
by positive law, periodical inspections, by compe- 


tent officers. If that is already done, let the place * 


in the statute-book be pointed out. If it is not, 
let us have no assertion to the contrary, and no 
gross accusations, the support of which is at- 
tempted by stringing together disjointed sentences, 
and putting false constructions upon the officia! 
statements of honorable, high-minded, and com- 
petent men. 

Sir, I ask your attention while I give a brief 
exposé, of the policy, and the result of that policy, 
by which Swartwout was enabled to commit the 
frauds which he did, and the embarrasements 
under which the Secretary of the Treasury labored 
in detecting him. 

1. L believe the merchants’ bonds were deposited 
in the deposit banks in New York; so was the 
amount of those bonds, when collected, to the 
credit of the Treasurerof the United States. Swart- 
wout made up hisaccount weekly with the banks, 
on Saturday, atteno’clock. Noaccount was ever 
exhibited of moneys received by him for duties 
between Saturday ten o’clock, and Monday morn- 
ing. All moneys received after ten o’clock on 
Saturday morning, and before ten S*clock Monday 
morning, were not deposited; or, if they were, 
they were de 
dividual credit, and drawn upon his individual 
check. This was the means by which a portion 
of the defalcation was effected, and unquestion- 
ably grew out of the connection of the 


ited in his name, and to his in-. 
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fraud could goon some time without detection. 
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Public Defaulters—Mr. Duncan, 


believe near $300,000 of the fraud oecurred in this || fusion, that it seems by the letter of Mr. Fleming, 


way. 

2. Owing to the peculiar manner in which cer- 
tain funds came into the hands of the collector at 
New York, (and perhaps other ports,) and to the 
night which he had to retain a portion of those 
funds in his hands, they were kept out of sight, 
and indeed out of the knowledge of the Treasury 
Department. This occurs in this way: When 
an importing merchant receives from his vessel a 
cargo of goods, upon which the duties have to be 
any in cash, in advance, the duty on which may 

e known, that is, the class of goods and the 
amount of duty on that particular class may be 
known; butit may take some time to calculate and 
make up the amount of duty that may be due on 
the whole. The merchant, desirous to have the 


what the duties, when made up, will probably 
amount to. The collector, in this case, generally 
receives a sum amounting to more than the duties 
when made up. In this he is justifiable, as he is 
bound to look to the security and interest of the 
Government. 


has received and what may really be found to be 
due when the account is made up. Transactions 
of this character are of every day’s occurrence. 


The sam thus retained is not reported (or may || } tar 
|| Then it is found that he had the advantage of 
Treasury, but was kept (as pretended) for the pur- | , 
|| $5,000,000. The advantage of the extension 
| given, (advantage, because the Secretar 
|| Lreasury was thereby prevented from 
him,) and all the confusion and embarrassment | 
|| thereupon. 
|| these for upwards of ten months next from the 
He had three months before he | 
| could be called to a settlement, at the expiration 
|| of which time he was called upon for a settlement 
From this fund || by the First Auditor of the Treasury; but no set- 


not be, and was not in Swartwout’s case) to the 


ose of paying back to the merchant what was due 

im. This suarplus—if it may be so called—in 
Swartwout’s case, has constituted, at all times, a 
large standing fund, a part of which, it is easy to 
perceive, might be abstracted without the knowl- 
edge of ary person but the collector himself; with- 
out the knowledge of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or any officer of his ifomediate Department. 
This fund, | believe, is called “* cash deposited to 
meet unascertained duties.”’ 
Swartwout abstracted about $150,000. 

3. ** Duties paid under protests.’’ This consti- 


He retains in his hands what he | 
supposes may be the overplus between what he | 


| 28:h of March. 





| im ible to know, fora time, in what situation 
| the bonds and the business of the office were; and 


| if the officers themselves of the custom-house 
| could not tell in what situation things were re- 


lating to the duties and bonds, how was it possible 
for the Treasury Department to know anything 


|| about it, orto know so much as to enable it to 
| detect the frauds which Swartwout was then daily 


/and hourly committing? ‘The act of the with- 


|| drawal of the bonds, and their extension, and the 


| 


|| confusion thereupon, not only put it in the power 


| of Swartwout to commit frauds, but obstracted the 
_channels through which the information would 


_ have flown to the Secretary, of the fact of frauds 
|, being committed, and consequently of the power | 
| of detecting them. 
use of his goods, agrees with the collector to pay | 


5. The collector is bound to render quarterly 


|| accounts to the Treasury, but he has three months | 


after the expiration of each quarter, to make up 


|| his accounts, and three months after the expira- 


tion of his term of office befure he can be consid- 
| ered published or pros@cuted as a public defaulter. 

Let us see to what extent this legal. privilege may 

have operated to the fraudulent purposes of Swart- 
| wout, and to the embarrassment of the Secretary 
| of the Treasury to detect his frauds. The banks 
| suspended payment on May 11, 1837. 
wout’s time expired on the 28th of March, 1838. 


the possession of the bonds to the amount of 


of the 


1 say he had the advantage of all 


} 


|Uement was obtained. Immediately notice was 


|| given to his bondsmen, about which time Swart- 


tutes a fund which puts it in the power of the col- || wout sailed for England, having abstracted of the 


lector to defraud the Government out of almost any 
sum. Ictis as follows: An importing merchant 
has received a cargo of goods (on which cash is 
payable or demand) of a parucular class, and, 
consequently, the subjects of higher duties; so 
sapposes the collector. The merchant contends 
that his goods are not of such aclass; the collector 
contends they are, and demands the duty due on 
such goods. The merchant, in order to avail him- 


self of the use and practical benefit of his goods, || 
pays the collector the amount he demands, but, at | 
the same time, enters his protest, and commences | 
suit for what he supposes he has overpaid. The || 
cojlector, not knowing what the result of the suit | 
may be, and not knowing whether or not he would | 


recover the amount in controversy from the Gov- 
“ernment should he pay it over to the credit of the 


Treasurer of the United States, retains it in his | 
hands for his own safety—and I believe the Uni- | 


ted States district court has decided that he has a 
right so to do, until a legal decision is had. Should 
he pay the money in protest over to the Govern- 
ment on its reception, and the suit should termin- 
ate in favor of the merchant, it has been doubted if 


he could get relief in any other way than through | 


Congress—a slow method, and somewhat uncer- 
tain—before which an execution might sweep from 
under him his whole property. From this fund 


it 18 supposed that Swartwout abstracted about | 
$150,000 or $200,000, which he had it in his power | 


te do without the knowledge of the Treasury De- 
partment, or the means of detection. 

4. When the banks suspended payments, there 
were in number of merchant’s bonds ten thousand 
due for duties, and the amount due on these was 
upwards of five millions of dollars. The bonds 
were withdrawn from the banks, and an extension 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury, in conse- 
quence of the pecuniary embarrassments conse- 
quent upon the suspension by the banks. At the 


extra session Congress gave an additional exten- 
sion of nine months,as well upon those bonds on 
which suit had been commenced as those on which 
it had not. The withdrawal of the bonds from the 
banks, the extension of credit given on them, the 
vast amount due, and the great number of bonds 








|| public money upwards of five or six hundred thou- 
sand dollars by these last advantages which the 
|| law afforded him. Three months to make up his 
|| accounts, the suspension of specie payments by 
|| the banks, and the confusion and embarrassment 
|| produced by that, and the withdrawal of the bonds, 
|| and the actual possession of the bonds gave him. 
|| Now, sir, 1 ask, what vigilance, other than that 
|| which has never been thought of since the begin- 


ning of this Government, could have been prac- 
ticed by the Secretary of the Treasury, to have 
detected Swartwout’s frauds, or to have saved the 
Government from those which were practiced by 
the advantages which the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the laws gave the collector, and over 
which the Secretary had no control? Sir, to cen- 
sure the Secretary of the Treasury for a laches in 
Swartwout’s frauds is to censure him for the want 
of a vigilance which no one ever dreamed of to this 
time. ‘To censure him fora neglect of duty in this 
case is doing him the base injustice of aaacaan 
him for the neglect of that which the law, an 

| the policy of this Government, and frauds of the 
banks with which its Treasury has been connected, 
put it out of his power to perform. So soon as 








was used, and is using, to detect the extent of his 
frauds and to secure the Government. Sir, to 
charge the Secretary with conniving at Swart- 
wout’s frauds, or any other defaulter’s frauds, or 
even with culpable neglect of official vigilance, is 


‘| charging him with that of which he is not guilty. 


It is charging him with that which his high char- 
acter as an honorabie man, his vigilance and capa- 
city as a public officer, and his reputation as a 
triot ant: friend to his country, ought to exempt 
im. And further, 1 look upon such charges as a 
slander from which the laws of our country ought 
to protect him, as well in his individual as in his 
official character. Sir, this war upon the ry 
of the Treasury is but one of the thousand means 
used to break down the Administration. All that 
can be made out of the Swartwout defalcation will 


be used to the greatest possible extent to prostrate 





Swart- | 


etecting | 








| the time arrived for the Secretary to act, every 
'| vigilance was used to bring Swartwout to séttle- 
|| ment; and after he had absconded, every vigilance 
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with the banks. It is easy to perceive that this || thrown into the’ collector's office, gave a new di- | the Administration, and to blight the popular con. 
1 | rection and threw ail the business into such con- 


fidence in it. 

It seems, it and other defalcations are to be used 
as a two-edged sword, that is to destroy the con. 
fidence of the people in the Administration by the 
cry of corruption and fraud, and to bankrupt the 
Treasury for the same purpose, by extravagance 
and profligacy in printing~tons of worthless, and 
worse than useless documents, relating to those 
defalcations. Sir, in character with this effort we 
saw a resolution introduced the other day, and 
carried, authorizing and requiring the printing of 
twenty thousand copies of a document Urporting 
to be a report of defalcations and defaulters, with 
the correspondence of the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury with the supposed defaulters. Sir, I have 
stated before that this document purports to be 
what it is not. It contains the correspondence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but it does not 
contain many of the answers and final settlements 
of and with those that are represented to be de. 
faulters. Many persons, living and dead, are 
represented in that document to be defaulters who 
do not owe the Government a dollar, and some 
of them, I am told, have just, but unsettled, claims 
against the Government. Sir, to publish it to the 
extent of the resolution, was promulgating, jn 
many instances, a falsehood upon the living and 
slanders upon the memory of the dead. 

But, sir, | have another objection to printing 
this document. It will involve a criminal profi- 
gacy in expenditure of fifteen or twenty thousand 

ollars, which can answer no other purpose than 


| to put so much money into the pocket of the 


rinter. It will, sir, be putting so much money 
into the hands of those whom I consider more 
worthless, if possible, than the purpose for which 
the expenditure would be made. I mean the mort- 
gegor and pliant vassal of the bank, the editor of the 

ational Intelligencer, and his cat’s-paw and tool, 
the editor of the Madisonian, the Conservative ! 

But, sir, these profligate expenditures and worth- 
less appropriations can go on so far as resolu- 
tions of this House can authorize them. There 
is no check here. The Democracy are in the 
minority. The united strength of the Whigs and 
Conservatives make a majority. They differ in 
name, but not in principle. Conservatism .s but 
another name for Whiggery, and both but other 
names for Federalism. They are like man and 
wife. They are joined in the holy bands of po- 
litical wedlock. They are flesh of one flesh, blood 
of one blood, and bone of one bone. They will 
live together until separated by death. Those 
whom the banks have joined together, let no man 
put asunder. 

These evils are with the people. They can 
remedy them; all [can do is to protest against 
them, which [ will do while I have a tongue to 
speak and a hand to write. ; 

Each of these reasons constituted a sufficient 
objection with me for voting against the resolution 
to print that document, and I repeat, that I look 
upon such efforts to squander the public treasure, 
and to bankrupt the nation, as done with a view 
to break down the Administration, and destroy 
the Democratic party. 

But, sir, what could induce the Secretary to 
connive at the frauds of Swartwout? He was no 
friend to the Administration or to the Democracy. 
He was a Conservative in theory and practice; 
and, consequently, like all other Conservatives, 
opposed to both. [ repeat, what ground is there 
to suppose that the Secretary of the Treasury, oF 
any other individual of the Democracy concerned 
in the administration of the Government, would 
connive at the frauds of Swartwout, or any other 
Conservative? Why, sir, above all isms on the 
face of the earth, Conservatism is the last and tail- 
end ism. Yes, sir, in the estimation of this Ad- 
ministration, Conservatism is sunk deeper in base 
iniquity, foul corruption, and black eer 
than even modern Whiggery itself. But, in addi- 
tion to this, Swartwout was conceived in sin, 
mee forth in reyes and reared in fraud. 
His father was a base defaulter in Mr. Monroe’s 
administration. 7 ‘ 

It may be asked why Genetal Jackson would 
nominate such a man, with such native suspicions 


Senate confirm the nomination of a man who ha 
such native suspicions surrounding him? “Why, 


‘Senne cond him? I answer, why did a Whi 
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also, did the whole Whig mercantile interest of see the justice of repealing the duty on one of these 


New York city unite in recommending a man who | articles, and leaving it upon the others. If the 


had such native suspicions surrounding him? we 
could retort. We might assert that there must 
have been a conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment between Swartwout and the Whig mer- 
chants of New York; and we might embrace 
some Whig Senators in the conspiracy. All this 
we might A and make out as strong a case of 
conspiracy as the Opposition can make of ‘‘ con- 
aivance.”’ But, sir, we are incapable of making | 
such a charge, as the New York merchants and | 
Whig Senators are incapable of entering into such 
a conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, [ hope the leading measures | 
recommended in the President’s message will be | 
carried out. I look upon them all as of vast | 
importance to the interests of the country, bat | 
more particularly that which relates to the collec- 
tion, safe-keeping, and faithful disbursement of | 
the public revenue. Itseems to me that the highest 
interests Of the country require that that policy 
should be the policy of the country—I mean the 
establishment of an Independent Treasury. Jus- 
tice to the laboring tax-payer requires it. Every 
interest, whether commercial, mercantile, manu- 
facturing, agricultural, or mechanical, and all other 
institutions, which have an intere.: in a sound 
currency, and the faithful performance of public 
and private contracts, require it. But, above all, 
the financial interest involved in the management 


j 
| 
} 





of this Government imperiously demands it; for 
so long as the present system of the connection of 
the Government with the banks continues, the 
Government and the honest laborer must continue 
tobe the prey of the lounging loafer, the stock- 
jobbing gambler, and the official peculator. 


SALT DUTY. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. M. NILES, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In Senate, January 29, 1839, 


On the motion of Mr. Benton for leave to intro- 
duce a bill to repeal the Duty on Salt. 


Mr. NILES remarked that it was not his inten- 
tion to go into any general discussion of the sub- 
ject of the salt duty, or that of the fishing bounties. 
He had risen to give very briefly the reasons for 
his own course, and might, before he took his 
seat, notice one or two observations which had 
fallen from other gentlemen during this debate. 
His constituents, to a very limited extent, were 
interested in the manufacture of salt, and in the 
cod and mackerel fisheries; but the whale fishery 
was th ‘principle interestin his State. The aboli- 
tion of the duty on salt and of the fishing bounty 
8 a question of general interest te the whole 
Union, but more particularly so to..some of the 
eastern States. 

He looked at the question, however, upon gen- 
eral principles, and at the proper time ahould be 
in favor of an inquiry into the subject, and prob- 
ably of abolishing the duty; yet his mind was not 
entirely made up on that questién. He was not, 
however, satisfied that it would be right or just to 
repeal the duty on salt, and suffer it to remain on 
other articles falling within the same catagony. 

¢ concurred generally in the views of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri on this subject, but could not 
agree with him in the opinion that the salt duty 
was one standing alone and distinguishable from 
all others. Whether it was originally imposed 
a8 awar tax or not, did not, in his judgment, 
alter the case. He regarded the duty on salt as 
one of a class, all of which rested on the same 
principles. He alluded to articles of first neces- 
sity for upholding life, and which are of universal 
use and consumption. Salt is an article of this 

tion; but it is no more so than breadstuffs, 
and fuel, and provisions. All these articles were 
woneten necessary to human subsistence, and 
he should rejoice to see the duties removed from 
all of them, when it could be done without injus- 
lice to existing interests. 

But he could not consider the duty on salt as 
More objectionable than that on breadstuffs and 
fuel. If one was the salt of existence, the other 
Was the bread of life. He could not, therefore, 





duties on the whole were repealed, the operation 


would be more just and equitable, as that portion | 


of the population interested in the production of 
one of these articles of prime necessity, would, to 
some extent at least, be relieved from the loss of 
the protection, by the repeal of the duty on other 
articles of common use, of which they are the con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sumers. Those engaged in the manufacture of | 
salt, and in the fisheries, consume the breadstuffs, | 


provisions, and coal of the middle and western 


i 


cally felt, as the foreign article could not come in | 


competition with the domestic. 


During the last | 


two years, however, it had been otherwise; and in | 
1837, nearly five millions of dollars worth of grain | 
had been imported, subject toa duty of twenty-five | 


cents on the bushel of wheat. 
Whilst those interested in the salt manufacture, 
or the fisheries, are paying a heavy duty on their 


breadstuffs and provisions, would it be just to take || 


away the protection which they derive from the 


| duty on salt, and the drawback on exported fish ? 
| The duties of the same class, and resting on the 


same principles, ought to stand or fall together. 
This seems to have been the sense of the Senate 
onarecent occasion. Two years since, he reported 
a bill for abolishing the duty on foreign coal. He 


| then thought that this duty was distinguishable 
| from all others; that it was not only an onerous || 
| tax on an article of first necessity for the support 


| of life, but that it was absolutely oppressive to the 


poor. That duty is certainly vastly more burden- 
some to the poorer class in our cities than the salt 
duty. A family which might consume three 
bushels of salt, could not possibly get through the 
year with less than four or five tons of coal, sub- 
ject to a duty of near two dollars per ton. The 
duty in one case would be twenty cents, and in the 
other eightor tendollars, This would be the duty 
actually paid; but the tendency of the coal duty 
at particular seasons, when the navigation was ob- 
structed, was to favor the vile system of regrating 
and monopoly, which at times had raised the price 
of the article nearly one hundred per cent, above 
its ordinary value. He had also supposed that 
domestic coal was ements protected, from the 
bulkiness of the article and the expense of the im- 
portation. 

But when this subject was brought before the 
Senate, a decided majority of this body were 
opposed to interfering with the duty; some on 
the ground that it would interfere with the com- 
promise act, and others because they deemed it 


unjust to repeal the duty on a eingle article, and | 


thought it better that the matter should rest until 


there was a general revision of the tariff, which, | 
| it seems to be generally sup 
| prior to 1842. 


sed, must take place 
If this policy was correct two 
years ago, it was more so now, when the time 
was so near at hand when a general revision must 
take place. 
for repealing the salt duty, as stronger than those 
for abolishing the duty on coal. it i 
true, is of more general consumption, but it is 
much less burdensome. 

Whenever the general revision of the tariff shall 
engage the attention of Congress, he hoped to see 
the duty removed from all that class of articles 
constituting the primary necessaries of life whether 
for food or fuel. But such revision is not now 


posed, and cannot be made at thistime. As || 


He could not consider the reasons | 


he first, it is | 
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articles constituting the first necessity of life, so 
as to lighten the burdens upon labor. 

But although, for these reasons, he was not at 
this time prepared to vote to repeal the salt duty, 
or that on any other particular article, yet he had 
no objection to the introduction of the bill, and 
the investigation and discussion of the subject. 
In this respect he concurred with the Senator 
from Maine, [Mr. Wittiams,] as he did also in 
many of his remarks. 

Being up, sir, 1 will notice a remark of the Sen- 


| ator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,} who has re- 
States, which are subject toa heavy duty. Per- | 


| haps ordinarily the*duty on grain was not practi- | 


ferred to the votes of the representatives from all 
the New England States on the subject of the salt 
duty in 1813. He has shown from the Journal 
that they all voted against the duty, although con- 
nected with the fishing bounty. After producing 
these facts, the Senator says, that in going against 
the salt duty and fishing bounties, he places him- 
self on New England ground. What, sir! on the 
ground New England occupied during the last war ! 
On the ground of New England Federalism at that 
memorable crisis, as represented in Congress by 


/men sent here to oppose the war and thwart the 
|| measures of the Government of their country? 


Let me tell my honorable friend, (said Mr. N.,) 
that that is dangerous ground for him to occupy; 
and let me advise him, as he values the great rep- 
utation he has with the people of this country, to 
retreat from it without delay; there is no time to 


| be lost. 


Sir, the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 


| (Mr. Davis] seemed unable, or unwilling to ac- 


count for the votes of the representatives from his 


| own and other eastern States against the salt duty 


‘in 1813. 


He could not at this distant day tell 


| what their motives may have been, or what con- 


siderations influenced their conduct; the interests 


of that section of the country may have been dif- 


| ferent then from what they are now. 
ceive that the gentleman is in a dilemma, and I 


Sir, | per- 


|, am disposed to relieve him from his embarrass- 


| ment. 


I, sir, am free from any such embarrase- 


/ ment, and know quite as well, but probabiy no 


| better than the Senator does, what were the con- 


| siderations which occasioned the opposition of the 
| New England members in 1813 to the salt duty 


| and fishing bounty. 


If the gentleman would ex- 


/amine the legislative archives of his own State, 
| he would there find an explanation of this matter, 


in that memorable resolution, passed about the 
period referred to, and since, if he mistook not, 


| expunged, which declared that the war was un- 


natural and unjust; and ‘ that it was unbecoming 
a moral and religious people to rejoice at the suc- 


| cesses of their country in a wicked and ruinous 





| 


fo whet is called the compromise act, that was || ' 
no obstacle with him. He looked to it only as || of alarming disaffection pervaded all the eastern 
fixing the time, and that was near at hand, when | States. And hence it was that their representa- 
| tives in Congress voted against the duty on salt 


the whole of your impost duties must be reéx- 
amined and readjusted. When that time came, 


| it would not be his fortune to have a seat in this 





| 
| 
i 


war.”’ 

Here, sir, is an explanation of the matter. The 
salt duty was proposed, among others, as a war 
tax; it was designed to raise a revenue to maintain 
your armies in the field, and to sustain the country 
in that greatstruggle. But the Senator’s constitu- 
ents were so conscientious and scrupulous, so 
moral and religious, that they could not, in any 
way, aid in carrying on what they professed to 
regard as an unjust and wicked war. They were 
too moral to aid their country in a great crisie, 
when struggling for her very existence, but it did 
not conflict with their principles of morality or 
patriotism to stir up a spirt of factious opposition 
to the Government, calculated to distract the public 
councils, to paralyze its measures, and to encour- 
age the public enemy to persevere in his hostile 
designs. Although Massachusetts took the lead 
in the factious proceedings of that day, still a spirit 


and the fishing bounties, although a measure favor- 
able to the interests of that section of the country, 


Hall; yet he hoped that the subject would be || because it was.a war measure, and designed to 
approached and examined with that spirit of com- | provide the means to feed and clothe your armies, 
promise in regard to the interests of all sections | and sustain the national credit. There has been 
of the country, which, on occasions heretofore, | no essential change in the pursuits or interests of 
had enabled us to overcome all difficulties arising || that section in these respects; the fishing business 


from any real or apparent conflict of interests, | and the salt manufacture were nee then 
He hoped and believed the impost duties would | as they are now, and had as strong c to 
be 


pro- 


usted and settled upon sound principles || tection. He had deemed this explanation of the 
of een so as to sustain all important , votes of the eastern members in 1813 important; 


interests; and that as far as shall be found con- 


sistent with this, ail duties will be abolished upon 


t 


because if, from a mere spirit of factious opposi- 


tion to the Government, they had suffered theni- 
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selves to be carried so far as to oppose a measure 
favorable to the interests of that section of the 
country, that was no sufficient reason why those 
interests should now be abandoned. He trusted 
that they would receive from Congress the same 
consideration as other interests of equal import- 
tance, and they ought to expect no more. 

Mr. N. said he could not agree with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetta (Mr. Davis] that the 
policy of this Government hed changed the pur- 
suits of the people of the eastern States, and 
driven them from commerce, navigation, and the 
fisheries, into manufacturers. Their navigation 
and fishing interests had at times, rio doubt, suf- 
fered, but from causes beyond the control of this 
Government. It was not the embargo, non- 
intercourse laws, or other restrictive measures, 
that depressed these interests, but the condition 
of the great Powers of Europe, and their hostile 
measures towards all neutral commerce. But the 
commercial and fishing interests of the eastern 
States have not declined, but are now in their full 
vigor; and one of these interests, the whale fish- 
ery, has increased amazingly since the war. 

Manufactures have not been established upon 
the decline of commerce and navigation; nor in 
consequence of thé alleged unfriendly policy of 
this Government towards those interests. The 
war, which cut off our supply of foreign goods, 
gave the first powerful stimulus to manufactures; 
and from that time they have passed through 
various vicissitudes, but had generally been ad- 
vancing until they had reached their present con- 
dition. The policy or measures of this Govern- 
ment have had no agency in changing the pursuits 
of the eastern States. The policy of the’ Gov- 
ernment never has, and he trusted never would 
be able to produce such results. [t has long been 
a practice with a certain class to attach an undue 
importance to the measures of the Government 
upon private pursuits. It is confined, however, 
to an injurious influence, as little is said about 
the policy of the Government having any bene- 
ficial effect Upon any private interests or pursuits. 
But the practice is to charge all miscarriages and 
failures in business to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which is either unfriendly to commerce, 
opposed to the manufacturing interests, or hostile 
to banks and credit. This is all a mistake. 
Fortunately the policy of this Government cannot 
easentinily affect any of the great interests of the 
country; and what they most require is stability 
in our legislation. , 

Mr. President, I cannot forbear (said Mr. N.) 
to notice the closing remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Me. Davis,] which appeared to 
me to be uncalled for by the subject or the occa- 
sion, arid to have been delivered in a tone and 
manner which [I should not have expected from 
that quarter. He had listened to the gentleman’s 
speech with interest and instruction, and was 
sorry that, in discussing a subject no way con- 
nected with politics, the Senator should have in- 
dulged in contemptuous and offensive language 
concerning the late Administration. The Senator 
sneeringly asked what the late Administration had 
done to advance the interests of the people of the 
eastern States; and answered the question by 
enying that the people of New England were in- 
‘a for their prosperity to their own enterprise 
and exertions, and the blessings of Providence, 
alone; and that they ought, perhaps, to esteem 
themselves fortunate that the bounties of Provi- 
dence had not been vetoed by the late President. 
It may be true, sir, that the people of those 
States, like those of every other section of the 
Union, are essentially indebted for the measure of 
prosperity they have enjoyed to their own enter- 
prise and industry. But the language of the Sen- 
ator evidently implied that the policy of the late 
Administration had been hostile to the interests of 
the eastern States. This declaration, made in a 
very offensive manner, he regarded as less injuri- 
ous to the late Administration than reproachful to 
the people of New England. What is it but to 
impeach their intelligence, and to charge them with 
being ignorant of thetr own interests? Sir, a major- 
ity of that people—four States out of six—were 
the supporters of that Administration for several 
years before it terminated. 

- General Jackson,sir, entered upon the discharge 


eminently characterized that Administration, he | 


| and the future historian. To that judgment all | 
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of his high and responsible duties, with strong and \| Mr. Jefferson as fortunate and distinguished above 


rvading prejudices against him in all the east- | 
bs erhtes, and his Administration closed with the 
confidence and a of four of those States. 
And yet we are told that his policy was hostile to 
their interests, and that the only obligution they 
owe to it is, that the late President ** did not veto 
the bounties of Providence.”” Such remarks Mr. 
N. could not but regard as highly injurious to the 
intelligence and good sense of the people of those 
States; and it was to defend them, rather than the 
late Administration, that he referred to the sub- 
ject. Mr. N. said that the Administration of 
President Jackson required né defense from him. 
As the passions and prejudices by which it had 
been so fiercely assailed, springing from the in- 
terests and conflicts of party, had already, to 
some extent, passed away, its merits and its faults | 
began to be viewed through a clearer medium. 
The wisdom of its policy and measures; the firm- | 











| ness with which they were adhered to; the energy | 


with which they were carried out; the bold and | 
disinterested patriotism with which difficulties the | 
most appalling were met and overcome; the fear- | 
lessness with which responsibility was assumed | 
when occasion required it; and whatever else pre- 





was willing to leave to the judgment of posterity, 


must submit, and from it there can be no appeal. | 
But, sir, [ will defend my own constituents and 

the people of the other States referred to from the | 

charge of having approved and supported an Ad- | 


minstration whose policy was hostile to their in- 
terests. What are the peculiar interests of the | 
eastern States? They are commerce, navigation, | 
the fisheries and manufactures. And what do | 
these interests require from the hand of this Gov- 
ernment, more than protection and freedom from 
all unnecessary restraints and burdens? And have | 
they not enjoyed these? Have they not enjoyed | 
them in an eminent degree? At what period, | 
during our entire history, has the navigation and 
foreign commerce of this ‘country enjoyed more | 
perfect security? When has our flag been more | 
respected upon every sea, and by all nations? Even | 
the savages of the isles of the Pacific have been 
taught to respect it. What other period of equal 
extent is there, since the establishment of this 


| Government, when the merchants have not been 


here with their petitions, asking for protection and 
security in some branch of our diversified foreign 
trade, or for indemnity for aggressions committed 
upon their rights? During what other period of 
eight years, have we not witnessed meetings ih 
our commercial towns, complaining in language 
loud and deep of the Government for neglectin 
to afford to our commerce that entire security an 
safety to which they considered it entitled? 

He would not say that the unexampled security 
which our navigation, fisheries, and foreign com- 
merce had enjoyed, was entirely owing to the 
policy or energy of the late Administration. ft 
was in part, no doubt, to be attributed to the gen- 
eral peace in Europe, and the condition of other 
commercial nations. Yet much wasundoubtedly 
to be ascribed to that frank and honest policy 
which, in our intercourse with other Powers, de- 
manded ‘* nothing but what was clearly right, and 
yielded to nothing that was wrong.” Bat, sir, 
the commercial community are indebted to the late 
Administration for something more than entire 
protection in their diversified pursuits. It has 
done for them what no preceding Administration 
was able to accomplish. It obtained for their ben- 
efit indemnity and satisfaction for claims growing 
out of ions upon commercial rights, many 
of which had remained unredressed for more than 
a quarter ofa century. With France, Denmark, 
Naples, and Spain, conventions were concluded, 
securing indemnities to our merchants, as the 
awards of reluctant and tardy justice; and yet we 
are told that the class who has been chiefly bene- 
fited by these measures, are indebted to the late 
Administration for nothing but the forbearance of 
the President to veto the bounties of Providence. 

But, sir, thére are other measures of the late 
Administration which have been beneficial to the 
people of the eastern States, in common with 
those of other parts of the Union. Ali parties now 
seem disposed to regard ‘the - inistration of 


ecm tle it tla it a 
. 


every other. But in what did its greatest merit 
consist? It was in correcting the errors, and ar. 
resting the mistaken and dangerous policy of thy 
preceding Administration, which threatened the 
consolidation of the Tere’ In his own emphatic 
language, it consisted in ‘‘ arresting the anti-Re. 
‘ publican tendencies, and bringing the Govern. 
‘ment back to its Republican text, and thereby 
‘ saving the Constitution at its last gasp.”” As 
his own schemes, with the exception of the ac. 

uisition of the imntense territory: of Louis; 
ew of them were eminently important or sye. 
cessful, and some of them entirely failed. Let jt 
not be supposed that in saying this 1 am deroga. 
ting from the reputation of that illustrious man, 

isionary, scheming men, and ambitious and self. 

ish politicians, with mistaken and narrow views 
of the public interest, may become projectors of 
splendid schemes, or the authors of novel and 
dangerous measures; but it requires a higher order 
of intellect, sounder judgment, and more practical 
and statesmanlike views, to perceive the danger 
and tendency of such schemes and measures in 
their bearing on the national interests or the polit. 
ical rights of the States and the people; and great 
sagacity, wisdom, and firmness, to arrest their 
Operation, and provide an effectual remedy for 
evils springing from erroneous legislation or mis- 
taken policy. It was in the sagacity, wisdom, 
and firmness displayed by Mr. Jefferson in arrest. 
ing the tendencies to consolidation and other errors 
of the preceding Administration, that has given to 
his own’a large share of its celebrity. 

And in this respect we also find the greatest 
meritin the administration of President Jackson, 
He too, sir, arrested the anti-Republican tenden- 
cies of the policy of the preceding Administration. 
He overthrew the American system, falsely so 
called, which had a more direct and irresistible 
tendency to consolidation than any or all other 
measures since the establishment of this Govern- 
ment. What was it buta system of high tax- 
ation, and enlarged, if not unconstitutional expend- 
iture?, Had not this policy been arrested, it 
would have fixed upon the country, for all time to 
come, asystem of high taxation, which would have 
gone on increasing from year to year—which 
would grow with its growth, and strengthen with 
its strength, until the people of this country, like 
those of England, would have been borne down 
by an intolerable weight of taxation—until indus- 
try was oppressed and robbed of half its earnings. 

Mr. N. said he would notice one other measure 
of the late Administration, which, however it might 
be regarded by the Senator from Massachusetts 
was, n his judgment, eminently important and 
beneficial to the people of the whole Union, and 
to nore more than those of the eastern, States. 
He alluded to the veto of the bill for renewing the 
charter of the-late Bank of the United States, and 
the firm and determined resistance of the audacious 
efforts of that powerful institution to coerce the 

ple inté a compliance with its selfish purposes. 
Sir, this was the great measure of that Adminis- 
tration. By an incautious course of legislation, 
both State‘and Federal, the moneyed powerof the 
country, sufficiently dangerous under any circum- 
stances, had become consolidated, strengthened, 
and rendered a thousand times more for 4 
by legislative grants and monopolies. Whilst this 
paper-money system was daily extending, 
connecting itself with all the great interests of the 
a ee i 
on the part of the people to the danger and the 
magnitude of the evil. Some alarming crisis of 

measure was n to arouse their atten- 

tion. Under these circumstances, and at a fearful 
risk to himself—at the hazard of his reélection— 
President Jackson ‘‘ assumed the responsibility, 
threw himeelf into the deadly breach, and ‘artest- 
ed the onward course of this fearfal monopol 
consolidation of the associated moneyed ‘power. 
wade enemniaeeen nara Ce aah 
performed; a fearfal respon whieh ‘10 
other Chief Magistrate Souk Nove ensues 
Nothing short of that indomitable mind, that in- 
vincible honesty and firmness, and that courage 


and determination in the’ support of what he be- 


lieved to be. the true interest of the country, cE 
characterized the late President, could have beet 
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equal to such a crisis. — It is to these high quali- || 
ties that the country is indebted for its esca | 
from the greatest danger that ever threatened it, |, 
whether considered with reference to its free in- || 
stitutions or all its great interests. 

Had that institution been reéstablished as the | 
head and center of this vast — of banking | 
monopoly, the system would have been fixed | 
upon the country for all time to come, and nothing |, 
short of a civil revolution could have overthrown |, 
it, It would have controlled the action of this || 
Government here, and made and unmade, as its || 
interest dictated, the supreme Executive; and the 1 
State Legislatures would have been equally sub- || 
iected to its influence. Its power wonld. 1 


} 
' 


have | 
been everywhere felt at the ballof-box, and its || 





BONDS OF UNITED STATES BANK. 


SPEECH OF HON. SILAS WRIGHT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Senate, January 25, 1839. 


The report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 27th 
of December, 1838, and the message of the President of the | 
11th of January last, both in answer to calls for information | 
in relation to the recent transactiors between the Govern- | 
ment and the Bank of the United States, chartered by the 
State of Pennsylvania, being under consideration— 


Mr. WRIGHT said: 


Mr. Presipenr: I rise to perform a task from | 
which I had hoped to be discharged. I had hoped | 


| 
| 





corrupting influence beyond it, on the reprfesent- |! that some other member of the Senate, more capa- | 
atives of the people. All the great interests of the || ble, and less likely to be suspected of partiality, 
country, and every department of industry, must | upon the one side, and of prejudice upon the 


have been subjected to its sway; and every kind || other, would have relieved me from it. Hence, || 
of employment would have become a gambling | to some extent, the long delay, on my part, to | 


operation, rising or falling, prosperous or de- 


ask the Senate to bring the subject of these reports 


pressed, as the,paper bubble was expanded or || again to its attention. And hence, too, the ex- 


contracted. This system, it is true, has its root 

in the States, but the great central institution 
would have consolidated its power, and given it 
that anity and energy which it cannot otherwise 
ossess. 


convictions of duty, however, to myself, to the 
hitherto tried and faithful public officers whose 


treme reluctance I have felt, and some of which | 
I have manifested to this body, to seem to court | 
|| a continuance of debate upon it. The clearest 


The late Administration is entitled to the credit || conduct is brought under suspicion, and, above 
of having arrested the progress of this great evil, || all, to that great public, whose servants we all 
and of arousing the public attention to its dan- || are, to whom we are all responsible, and whose 
gerous and inevitable tendency. The struggle || full and clear and perfect understanding of the 
which was brought on has been severe; and if the || truth, in reference to every public act of every 
crisis is not yet past, the final issue cannot be || public servant, ought to be an object of primary 
doubtful. The deep interest excited has led to a || interest with us all, impel me to the course I 
general discussion and investigation of the sub- || pursue. 





‘| fund, in the safety and protection of which an 


interest was felt, and actually existed, equal to 
that for the safety and protection of any other 
equal portion of the public treasure, the real 
public interest was not at all changed. 

_ Upon the expiration of the charter of the bank 
/as a national institution, in March, 1836, this 
| great interest was left subject to the management 
| of the directors and other officers of the bank 


| during the two years allowed by the charter for 


| the winding up of its affairs, and left, almost ne- 


|, cessarily, in an unproductive state. Hence, the 


_ early interest felt and manifested, as well in Con- 

gress as by the chief fiscal officer of the Govern- 

ment, to give prompt and efficient attention to 

this portion of the public treasure. The charter 

of the bank expired during the session of Con- 

gress; and before its adjournment a law was 

passed constituting the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the agent of the United States to superintend 
this interest, with full power to liquidate the 
|| amount, to receive payment, or to take security 
|| for payment at a future day, submitting to his 
sole discretion the forbearance to be extended and 
the sufficiency of the security to be offered. 

|| In the meantime, and at about the period, if 
not upon the very day, of the expiration of the 
charter, a proceeding was had by the board of 
directors of the bank, which I must be permitted 
|| to call singular, at the least, and especially so, as 
\| it was a proceeding to which the Government 
|| was in no sense a party. The whole bank, its 
\| stock, debts, credits, and effects, of every name 
|| and character, were sold and transferred toa bank- 
ing institution chartered by the State of Pennsy!|- 
vania. This transfer nh place in March, and 
the law of Congress last referred to did not pass 





ject in all its bearings, both on the political rights The recent business transactions between cer- 
tain executive officers of the Government and the || until the 23d of June after. The transfer was to 
Bank of the United States chartered by the State || an institution in which, upon the face of its 
of Pennsylvania, has justly excited some interest || charter, the United States were prohibited from 
throughout the country. That interest has been || holding stock, so that the Government could take 
materially increased and strengthened by the man- || nothing in the new bank by this sale of its prop- 
ner in which the chief officer of that banking in- || erty in the old. Such was the condition of this 
stitution has felt himself authorized to speak to pablie interest at the time Congress adjourned in 
the public of these transactions. It was not, there- || 1836. 

fore, to have been expected, much less hoped, It is proper to pause here and see what was the 
that Congress would fail to make the whole sub- | state of the public Treasury at this period, that 
ject one of inquiry and examination. The Sen- || we may estimate the willingness, on the part of 
ate has not disappointed this reasonable expect- || all the public functionaries, to accept security for 
ation. On the contrary, a lively and pervading || the payment of this debt at a future day, instead 
| interest, in this body, has been given to the whole || of payment in hand, and consequently the will- 
matter, by the particular care with which the || ingness of Congress to submit the time of pay- 
calls for information have evidently been drawn, || ment to the Secretary of the Treasury alone. The 
and by the anticipatory debates which accompa- || Treasury was, at the time referred to, full to 
nied those calls. The resolutions were passed || overflowing; and statesmen of the greatest expe- 
without objection, and, when I remember their | rience and deepest reflection considered the abun- 
particularity and precision, I feel authorized to || dance of our revenues, and the surplus of our 
assume that all the facts are now before us, em- || treasure, as one of the severest evils which then 
bodied in the reports under consideration. A fair || did, or which ever had, threatened the purity and 
and full examination of those facts, and of the || permanency of our institutions. So great was 


and the business and industry of the country. | 
The evils and the dangers of this system of paper | 
money monopoly are already understood, and the 
public mind is now engaged in devising a rem- 
edy. On that question hens is much diversity of 
opinion; but so long as the national sensibility is 
alive to the danger, we have little to fear, asa 
remedy in some form will, in due time, be dis- 
covered. The repulse which the system has re- | 
ceived here, has enabled the people everywhere 
to rally and arrest its further progress. 

These evils and dangers the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts may regard as imaginary; but, if he 
supposes that a iarge portion of the people of the 
eastern States do not consider them as realities, I | 
can assure him he was never more mistaken in | 
his life. They were not speculative evils; they | 
were seen and felt in every interest and in every | 
employment, and especially by the producing and 
laboring classes. It was on them that the evils 
of the system fell with the greatest injustice and 


severity. It rendered labor precarious, and its just || 


rewards uncertain and fluctuating. In numerous 














ways unseen, yet not the less real, it robbed the 
laborer of half his earnings, whilst it threw upon | 
him an accumulation of burdens. 
Sir, the people understand this matter; they 
felt the evils which were upon them; they saw | 


the dangers which are ahead, and they know to | 


whom they are mainly indebted for arresting 


conclusions properly and naturally to be drawn | the desire to discharge the country from the cor- 
from them, is i present purpose; and I take || rupting and demoralizing influences of this flood 
| great pleasure, Mr. President, in promising you | of money, that, on the very day on which this 
| that the duty shall be discharged with as little con- || agency over our interestin the bank was given 
sumption of the time, and as light a tax upon the || to the Secretary of the Treasury, a law was passed 

patience, of the Senate as shall be possible. | to set apart from the general and ordinary uses 

Inasmuch, however, as the preéxisting rela- || of the Treasury, and distribute to the States, in 

| tions between the Government of the United || the form of a deposit, more than thirty-seven 





them, and ponetineg the way for a safe deliver- 
ance from them, and a remedy against their re- 
currence. They understand this paper-money 
monopoly and fraud, and regard it as an ingeni- 
ous contrivance to confer on capital an undue 
advantage, and to rob labor of its just reward; 
or, in the expressive language of the colleague of 
the Senator, not now in his seat, they consider 
itas the most successful scheme which the wit 
of man has ever yet devised, to ‘* fertilize the 
rich man’s field with the sweat of the poor man’s 
brow.”” And let me tell the Senator that his 
constituents and mine, and those of the other 
eastern States, understand this subject, mystifred 


88 it is, too well, and know their rights too well, | 


or the man who put down the Bank of 
the United States and arrested the progress of 
this poonecveeny system, as having conferred 
no other benefits upon them, and having no other 
claims to their gratitude than in “ his not having 
vetoed the bounties of Providence.’’ 

Mr. N. said he had been carried along by the 
ardor of his feelings, and gone further into this 
subject than he intended, but would detain the 
Senate no longer. 


No. 8 





States and the Bank of the United States have || million dollars of the public money. This law 
given foundation for the transactions complained || stands upon the statute book next before that 
of, a very brief notice of those relations will, in || which authorizes the Secretary to extend a credi' 
my estimation, contribute essentially to a full and upon the debt due from the bank. 
clear understanding of the matters under discus- I will now pass to the next session of Con- 
sion. The first of these relations was that of a || gress, the annual session of 1836-37. On the 
partnership in banking, and the second was that || Ist day of January, 1837, the balance was to be 
|| of creditor and debtor; and out of both have || struck, and all the money found in the Treasury, 
grown the proceedings which form the subject || deducting $5,000,000 to meet outstanding appro- 
of this debate. | priations, was to be laid aside, and deposited 
|| The Bank of the United States, as a national with the States, in the ratio of their representatior 
institution, commenced its chartered existence on || in the two Houses of Congress; the one quarte: 
i the 4th day of March, 1816. By the terms of || on that day, one other quarter on the Ist day o. 
| the charter, the United States were to hold the || April,the third quarter on the Istday of July,an¢ 
|| one fifth part of its whole stock—an amount || the remaining quarter on the Ist day of October,o 
(| equal to $7,000,000. That stock was taken, and, || that year. is left the Treasury with $5,000,004 
| with very trifling exceptions comparatively, was || of means, and something more than $14,000,006 
| held throughout the term of twenty years which || of outstanding appropriations. The current rev 
| the charter had to run. I believe that some || enue of the year, therefore, must meet the bal 
transfers of stock from the general Treasury to || ance of outstanding appropriations beyond the 
|| the Navy pension fund had varied, very limited- || $5,000,000 left in the Treasury, and also the-cur- 
\| ly, the amount of that direct interest; but the va- || rent appropriations of the year, or the money 
| riation is immaterial to the purposes of this ar- | laced in deposit with the States must be calles 
| gument; and, as the transfer was made to a trust beaks to pap the deficieney. This, | think, was 
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about the state of facts, and the condition of the 
Treasury, on the Ist day of January, 1837, 
though [ have not looked at the figures for this 
occasion, and, speaking from memory, may not 
be precisely accurate. During this session of Con- 
gress, a report was received from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, detailing the efforts which had 
been made under the law of 1836 to liquidate, 
settle, and secure the bank debt; giving tne then 
state of the negotiation, and showing that no defi- 
nite or satisfactory result had been reached. It 
appeared, however, that examinations had been 
made, fucts ascertained, and conclusions formed, 
as to the fair value of the interest of the United 
States arising from their stock, and that distinct 
offers to sell the claim to the new Pennsylvania 
Bank, at a given price,and upon specified terms, 
a®#to time and interest, had been made by the 
commissioners appointed by the Secretary, but 
that no anawers had been obtained to their prop- 
ositions. 4 

After this report was laid before Congress and 
the public, the board of directors of this Pennsyl- 
vania bank, through their president, addressed a 
memorial to Congress, giving their acceptance of 
one of the offers which had been made to them; 
and Congress, on the 3d of March, 1837, passed 
a concurrent resolution, directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to take the security offered, and 
close the business. 


The whole value of the claim, as liquidated by 


the offer and acceptance, was $7,946,356 16. This 
was the amount conceded to have been due to the 
United States on the day after the expiration of 
the charter of the bank as a national institution— 
the 4th day of March, 1836; and, by the terms of 
the bargain, payment was to be made in four 
equal installments of $1,986,589 04 each, the first 
to be paid in the month of September, 1837, and 
the remaining three installments in one, two, and 
three years from that time, with interest upon the 
whole amount from and after the 3d day of March, 
1836, until paid, at the rate of six per centam per 
annum. The Secretary proceeded to carry into 
effect the resolution of Congress, to ascertain the 
amounts as above stated, and to take the bonds 
of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania to se- 
cure the payments, that being the security agreed 
to be given by the terms of the acceptance. 

In this way the claim of the United States was 
transferred from the Bank of the United States 
chartered by Congress, to that chartered by the 
State of Pennsylvania; and thus the bonds against 
the latter institution, which have given rise tothe 
transactions pringipally complained of, came into 
existence. These bonds were each for the same 
amount, ($1,986,589 04). Each bear an interest 
of six per centum per annum from the 3d day of 
March, 1836; and the first was payable in all the 
month of September, 1837, the second in 1838, the 
third in 1839, and the fourth in 1840, All these 
bonds beardate on the 10th day of May, 1837; and 
it is impossible not to mark singular coincidence 
of dates between the conclusion of this neroua- 
tion, which postponed the payment, and placed 
beyond the power and control of the Treasury this 
almost eight million dollars, and that universal 
suspension of specie payments by the banks of the 
country, which instantly deprived the Treasury 


of means to pay the public creditors, and com- | 


pelled an extra call of Congress. | have stated that 


1837. They were, therefore, executed on that day, 
either at Washington or Philadelphia, while at 
New York,on the very same day, specie payments 
were suspended. I speak from recollection upon 
this point, but feel sure that the suspension took 
place at New York on the 10th of May 1837; and 
it was certainly followed, almost instantly, where 


it had not been preceded, by nearly every banking | 
A consequence | 


institution in the whole Union. 
of this was to render unavailable, for legal pay- 
ments, all the balances in the deposit banks, and 
to thow back upon the Treasury, thus deprived 
of its means, masses of outstanding drafts which 


had been drawn upon these deposits, but which |) 


had not reached their places of destination, and 
been presented for payment, when the suspension 
was proclaimed. At this crisis the bank debt 
would have been a most timely and important aid, 
if it could have been realized in cash; but the con- 


‘| directions. 
the bonds were dated on the 10th day of May, | 





on the part of the Government when the Treasury 
was more than full, and accepted by the bank 
several months after it was tendered, had post- 
poned payment upon this debt for one, two, three, 
and four years. 

Under circumstances like these, the proclama- 
tion of the President was issued, bearing date on 


the 15th of May, 1837, and calling a special | 


meeting of Congress for September of that year. 
The deposits with the States, to be made on the 
Jst of January and Ist of April, of between nine 
_and ten million dollars each, had been nearly 


_completed, and drafts had been issued for the | 


principal part, if not for the whole, of the deposit 
of like amount to be made on the Ist of July, 
when the suspension of specie payments by the 


banks placed the very moneys out of which these | 


deposits were to be made beyond the control of 
| the law, or of the fiscal officers of the Govern- 
ment. 


ds of United States Bank—Mr. Wright. 


the banks, of the terms of compromise, tendered || of the Treasury the power to issue 


| 


} 


The consequence was, that many of the | 


| outstanding drafts for the July deposit, and some 


few of those for the previous installments, were 
dishonored by the banks upon which they were 
drawn, and returned upon the Treasury for pay- 
ment, while the whole means of the Treasury to 
meet these and other payments were locked up in 
the banks. Hence the aid of Congress was in- 
_voked at the earliest practicable period, and the 
ability of the Treasury to get on until the com- 


mencement of the extra session was rendered || be brought to a successful termination. 


extremely doubtful. So rapid was our transi- 
tion, in a public sense, from superabundant 
wealth to extreme poverty, from plethoric full- 
ness in the public Treasury to extreme want and 
almost perfect destitution ! 

It will now be proper to see what legislation 


| 


j 
} 


‘|| ‘The only 
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‘ new Treasur 
notes in the place of all those which, having been 
issued under the law of the extra session, had 
been paid in and canceled, or should be so paid in 
and canceled under the provisions of that lay 
The same prohibition, however, against a reiggy, 
of the new notes was retained in the law of 
1838, while these notes also were made a 
| tender in all public payments. 
other legislation of this session, jp. 
tended for the supply of the Treasury, was tho 
| law of the 7th of July, 1838, authorizing a galo. 
| in the market, of the two bonds against the Bank 
| of the United States of Pennsylvania, which were 
to become due and payable in September, 1839 
and 1840, beihg the third and fourth of the four 
| bonds taken, in the manner before related, to go. 
cure the debt due to the United States from the 
late Bank of the United States, chartered by Con. 
gress, for the stock held by the United Siates jn 
that institution at the time of the expiration of 
its charter. It will be remembered that the first 
_ bond was made payable in September, 1837, which 
time had passed, and that bond had been paid 
and canceled. The second bond, made payable 
in September, 1838, would fall due so soon after 
the passage of the law, that it was not thought 
advisable to include in it a provision for its sale, 
as the money might be received upon it from its 
maturity, before a negotiation for the sale could 
Hence 
the law provided for the sale of the two last bonds 
only; and this law it is, and the practical execu- 


legal 


|| tion of it by the Secretary, which has given rise 


to this discussion, and now compels me to ob- 
trude myself upon the attention of the Senate. 
The law made the Secretary of the Treasury 





was adopted by Congress affecting the public | the agent of the Government for the sale of the 
Treasury, at the extra session of September and || bonds; limited him to the par value of each bond 
October, 1837. In the way of supply, a bill was || in the market, * calculated according to the rules 


passed, on the 12th day of October, authorizing || 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to issue paper, | 
upon the credit of the Government, in the shape | 
of Treasury notes, as the wants of the Treasury 


should require, not to exceed, in all, the amount 
of ten million dollars, but with such restrictions 
| in the law as to prohibit the reissue of any single 
note which should fall into the hands of an officer 
_of the Government, in payment to the United 
States, while all the notes were made a legal tender 
for all such payments. 
On the other hand, nearly every ordinary re- 


source of the Treasury was cut off, for a period, || 


by a law which suspended, for the space of nine 
months after maturity, al! payments upon all out- 
, standing duty bonds, and gave a credit of three 
and six months upon such cash duties as had 
become due and were unpaid, or should become 


| 


\ 


for estimating the par value of securities upon 
which interest has run for a time, but which se- 
curities have not reached maturity;’’ opened to 
| him the markets of our own and foreign coun- 
| tries, and directed that the sale should be made 


|| **for money in hand.” 


due upon importations to be made previcus to | 
the month of November, 1837; and by enother | 


law, which, at the option of the deposit banks, 


| suspended payment upon the balances due from || 


| them for previous deposits, for periods of eight, 
fourteen, and twenty months, and required that 


the bonds of the institutions for payment, at the | 


expiration of those periods, of equal third parts | 


of their respective debts, satisfactorily secured, 
| should be received in lieu of payments in hand. 


sion, materially affecting the Treasury in both 
1 allude to the law ‘* postponing the 
payment of the fourth installment of deposits with 
the States.’’ This law relieved the Treasury from 


upon the $28,000,000 which had been previously 


visions of the deposit law of 1836. Its effect, 
therefore, was to deprive the Treasury of three 
| dollars of means for every dollar of demand from 
which it was relieved. 

With the exception of the’ necessary appropri- 
ations made at the extra session, no other legis- 


been discovered. 


Another law was also passed at this extra ses- | 


this call of between nine and ten million dollars, | 
until the Ist day of January, 1839; but it, at the | 
| same time, prohibited the ‘Treasurer from draw- | 
ing, under any circumstances or for any purpose, | 


deposited with the States in obedience to the pro- || 


| ‘Lhis brings me to an examination of the facts 


in relation to the execution of this law; and for 
them I must refer to the reports under consider- 
| ation, and to the documents accompanying them. 
From this time forward | shall, as far as practi- 
cable, let the reports and the correspondence speak 
for themselves; as, notwithstanding the tedious- 
ness to myself and the Senate of reading docu- 
ments here, | prefer that the facts themselves, 
and the language of the parties, rather than my 
understanding of either, should guide the judg- 
_ ment of this body and the country upon the issue 
presented. 
| It will be proper here to remark that but one 
| of the bonds authorized to be sold has as yet 
been sold under the law, the bond to become due 
in September of the present year; that to fall due 
in September, 1840, being yet held by the Treas- 
ury as the property of the United States. It 
will, however, be seen that various negotiations, 
all at the instance of the bank, have been carried 
|| on between that institution and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the object of which was to arrange 
the mode and manner of payment of the second 
bond, to fall due in September, 1838, and, as an 
_ inducement to the officers of the Treasury to yield 
|| to the mode and manner desired by the bank, 
offering, on its part, to anticipate portions of that 
payment at times which should be most desirable 
to the Government, in reference to the ealls for 
public disbursement. It is indispensable to a 
| perfect understanding of the transactions, that 
the negotiations for this object, and those for the 
sale of the third bond under the law before re- 
| ferred to, should not be confounded, while the 
| dates and order and manner of the correspond- 
| ence upon the two subjects, and the similarity of 
|| the propositions from the bank in both cases, 
|| require some care to preserve the separation per- 


lation materially affecting the public Treasury has |, fectly, and at the same time to comprehend the 


| whole force of the facts as applicable to each 


I will now pass on to the annual session of | transaction. 
Congress of 1837-38, and see in what manner the || 


Hence I propose to examine all the facts in re- 


legislation of that session was made to influence | lation to the time, mode, and manner of payment 
|| the operations of the Treasury. On the 2ist of | of the second bond, due in September, 1833, and 


summation, on the very day of the suspension by || May, 1838, a law passed giving to the Secretary || which was not sold, before I refer to the facts at- 
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. f 
tending the sale of the third bond, which was sold | 
wo the bank. | 

The first question which arises in this course | 
of inquiry is, was the state of the Treasury, at 
the time the negotiation was concluded for an an- 
ticipation of the payment of two thirds of this 
pond, and a postponement for the period of fifteen 
days only of the remaining third, such as to war- 
rant the arrangement on the part of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as one calculated to promote the 
public interests, and to secure more certainly the 
payment of the public creditors? This question | 
the Secretary of the Treasury himself shall an- | 
swer. And as the same question will necessarily | 
arise in reference to the sale of the third bond, | 
and as the report of the Secretary, in answer to | 
the call of the Senate, frequently speaks of the | 
cdndition and necessities of the Treasury in refer- || 
ence to both of these negotiations in the same || 
sentence, his answer as to both shall be given 


| 
} 
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Bonds of United States Bank—Mr. Wright. 


} 


of 1838, which, he says, ‘* proved to be unusually | 
great.’’ It need scarcely be said that, if such was | 
the condition of the Treasury, and the anticipated | 


| : . : 
| wants of the public service, in July, as to prove |} 
the necessity for the sale of the third bond before | 


the close of that fiscal year, the same facts must | 
have proved more clearly the necessity of an- | 
ticipating, so far as that could be done, the pay- 
ments upon the second bond, the whole of which 
was to fall due on the Ist day of October. The || 
language of the Secretary is: 
**The appropriations actually made having proved to be || 


unusually great, and the expenditures anticipated during || 
the two next ensuing months being much larger in amount 1} 


months, I at once addressed letters to the bankers of the | 


questing that measures might be taken, without delay, to || 


i 
United States at London, and to our Minister at Paris, re- | 

j 
obtain offers for those bonds, if possible, from capitalists in 


Europe. To these letters answers were received in due | 


| season, stating that, from the short time the bonds had to | 





Senate. 


directly by the bank, or its authorized agent, might be liable 
to misconstruction, and lead to no useful result, you will 
see the necessity, before my replying fully, that any ar- 
| rangement desired should be made in that form.”’ 

In reply to this part of the Secretary’s note, 
Mr. Macalester, under date of the 2d of May, 
says: 

** Str: T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of 28th ultimo. In answer to which, I have to 


state that [ am authorized by the Bank of the United States 


chartered by Pennsylvania to enter into the arrangements 
proposed in my letter of QIst ultimo.” 


This establishes the fact that Mr. Macalester 
was here acting as the agent of the bank, with 
full power to make the arrangement he proposed, 


than the immediate means which the Department could |; and as he continues, throughout all the negotia- 
expect to derive in money from other sources within those | 


tions as to both bonds, to act as the principal 
agent and instrument of the institution, without 
anything further appearing upon the face of the 

apers, as to his character or powers, the above 
inquiry and answer were, doubtless, considered 


here. I reac first from pase 4 of the report, || run, the absence of the gu:rantee of the United States for || by both parties sufficient upon that point. 


which relates more particu 
the second bond, to fall due in September, 1838, || 


arly to the payment of || their eventual payment, and other causes, no sale could | 


probably be effected of them either in London or Paris || 


within the limits fixedbylaw. Inthe meantime, however, 


| In the answer of the Secretary to Mr. Macal- 
ester’s note of the 2d of May, from which the 


; \ | above is extracted, and in which he makes formal 
though clauses of the extract allude also,to the || finding that the demands for the public service during the || , 


sale of the third bond. The Secretary says: 


“To avoid the payment of the bond that was to fall due || 
ou the Ist of October, being made in new Treasury notes, | 


{| month of June had exceeded four and a half millions, and || propositions as to the times, places, and manner 


expecting, as the fuct turned out to be, that they would equal || of payment of the second bond, is the following 


| about seven millions in July and August, and finding, also, 


; E : | that the available balance inthe Treasury, applicable to gen- | 
pot reissuable, nor available in any way todischarge appro- ; 


priations, and which event wasapprehended by the Depart- 
ment, the written agreement was made with the bank, 
which will be fougd among the documents, stipulating, 
among other things, for the payment of that bond on dratts || 
to the public creditors, and in specie or its equivalent. | 
This, though collateral to the sale of the other bound, was a 
part of the same negotiation. | 
“It was very clear at the time, andd@has been confirmed || 
by subsequent events, that the payment by the bank of its | 
bond in such ‘Treasury notes, and a failure to make tat | 
arrangement, the only practicable one for the sale of = 
third bond, would render either a special call of Congréss 
ora suspension of payment of some of the demands upon 
the Treasury inevitable. The Department did not feel it 
self at liberty to hesitate in deciding between an exposure 
of the public service to either of those extiemities, by in- | 
sisting upon having the whole of these large sums of money | 
paid at one time, and placed elsewhere in other suitable 
depositories, if any eould be found in the present imperfect 
state of the law, or a con-ent to leave them inthe hands of 
the public debtor until they were actually wanted, aud then || 
to draw for them, in specie or its equivalent, when and || 
where the publ.e service required. Especially could the | 
Department uot hesitate, when this course was not injuri- 
ous 10 that service, and it was unable at that time *o with- | 
draw those funds exeept by the debior’s voluntary con- | 


sent.?? 


Again, on page 5, with more exclusive refer- 
ence to the arrangements In relation to the second | 
yond, and to the places an anner ¢ sburse- | 
bond, and to the places and m of disburs 


| 
ment required by the wants of the public service, | 
he says: 

“In relation to another inquiry, concerning ‘the period | 
when the sum of $1,600,000, in part payment of the second | 
bond of the Bank of the United States, was placed to the | 
eredit of the Treasury,’ [ state that $800,000 was placed to 
his credit on the loth day of August, and $800,000 more on 
the 15th September, 185c. As to the ‘nature of the’? whole | 
agreement on that subject, | reply that it will be found in 
the correspondence annexed. 

“The substance of it was that about one third of the | 
amountof the bond should be paid in the middle of August, | 
one third in the middie of September, and the other third in 
the middle of October, as these periods and amounts of 
payment were deemed likely to promote the convenience | 
of the Treasury, if not of both parties, better than to pay | 
the whole large sum of near two and a half millions at once 
at the close of the month of September. It was further 
stipulated that interest should cease on each of the install- 
ments Uius paid on the day they were placed to the credit | 
of the Treasurer, and made subject to his draft. As the |) 
money was wanted at different points to meet the public |) 
expenditures near them, the drafts of the Treasurer on the 
bank, payable at those several points, were engaged to be 
met there with promptitude, and in specie or its equiva- 
lent,?? } 





Here is a condensed, but full and clear, state- || 
ment of the result of the negotiations as to the | 
mode and manner and times of payment of the 
second bond, with suggestions as to the conveni- || 
ence to the Treasury of this manner of payment, || 
over that of the receipt of the whole sum of about 





| inquire into the state of the Treasury, and in 


paragraph, which closes the letter: 


oo || To prevent misapprehension, itshould be disti - 
| eral purposes, and subject to draft, fell below $1,000 000, and | 7Op ™ PP Son, ehouhs de dietinely we 


s ; ; an derstood that, with the exception of Treasury notes, the 
that payments were making at times in new Treasury notes, || 


| which could not be rendered at all available, I considered | 
it necessary to effect a sale of at least one of the bonds at || 


an earlier day than advices could be received and any pro- | 
ceeds realized from Europe. Particular inquiry was, there 
fore, instituted in the city of New York, and elsewhere, | 
concerning the probability of selling soon one or more of 
the bonds, and also a public advertisement was issued, in- | 
viting proposals generally for their purchase. | 
* The result was, that from the abundance of State stocks | 
in the market, at very reduced prices, the lower rate at | 


which other securities of the bank were selling, and the want || 
ofa guarantee by the United States, the sale was found, with 
the exception hereafter stated, to be wholly impracticable || 


in this country, and was expected to be so abroad, under 
the conditions prescribed in the act. Indeed, no bids were 
at any time made for either of the bonds, in conformity to 
those conditions, except that of Charles Macalester, Exq., | 
of Philadelphia, who offered to purchase both of them within 
the terms of the law.”’ 


Here is the most full and clear answer to the 
question. The expenditures for June had been | 
more than ‘* four and a half millions;’’ those for 
July and August were expected to be ‘about | 


seven millions;’? which expectation was realized || 


by the fact, and the ‘balance in the Treasury | 
applicable to general purposes, and subject to | 
drafi, fell below one million.’’? Henee, the See- | 
retary ‘* considered it necessary to effect a sale of | 


at least one of the bonds at an earlier day than || 


advices could be received, and any proceeds real- | 
ized from Europe.”’ 
I will now proceed to notice the correspond- 


ence; and first, that in relation to the payment of || 


the second bond. And here it will be interesting, | 
if not useful, to notice dates and coincidences | 
between the proceedings in Congress towards a 
sale of the bonds, and the efforts on the part of 
the bank to gain possession of them, or make ar- 
rangement for their payment. 

On the 5th of April, 1838, the Senate by a res- 
olution justructed the Committee on Finance to 


case ‘here should be a prospect that more means | 
would be wanted than had been provided by Con- | 
gress, further to inquire into the expediency of 
raising those means by a sale of the bank bonds. 

On the 2st of the same month, Mr. Macalester 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury a note 





| making distinct propositions for anticipating the 


payment of the second bond, to fall due in Sep- 
tember, 1838, and inviting acorrespondence. The 
documents exhibiting this negotiation will be 
found appended to the report of the Secretary of 


general course has been to accept no credit, unless the de- 
posit is made in specie or its equivalent ; or, unless the de- 
posit has been received by some public claimant as equiva- 
lent to specie, The right of every claimant to be paid in 
the legal currency of the United States is fully recognized 
by this Department; and, considering the opinion enter 
tained by the Executive and at least one branch of the Le 
gislature, the idea must be expressly excluded that the notes 
| of the second Bank of the United States, chartered in 1816, 
| can be permitted to be employed in any of the transactions 
growing out of this arrangement.”’ 


This letter bears date on the 3d of May, and, 
under date of the 5th of May, Mr. Macalester re- 
| plied, which terminated that negotiation. Among 
| other things, he says: 

**T did not and could not have intended to propose a ne- 
| gotiation on the basis of a specie payment.” 

| These are the only references to this corre- 
| spondence naenenane to my purpose, and they are 
| necessary because they cciablioh the character of 
| Mr. Macalester as agent of the bank, and the fur- 
ther fact that the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the negotiation, adhered to ‘* the basis of a specie 
payment, or a payment equivalent to specie.’’ 

This correspondence covered the time from the 
Qist April to the Sth of May. We have before 
seen that, on the Sth of April, the Committee on 
Finance was instructed to inquire as to the expe- 
diency of a sale of the bonds, and the inquiry was 
general, relating as well to the second as to the 
| third and fourth bonds, all of which remained un- 
| paid. On the 2d of May, the committee reported 
a bill providing for the sale of the third and fourth 
bonds, but not affecting the second; and on the 
| Sth of the same mouth, the negotiation as to an- 
ticipating the payment of this latter bond was 
terminated by the agent of the bank, unless some 
other than a specie basis for the payment could 
be acceded to. On the Ilth of May, the bill for 
the sale of the third and fourth bonds passed the 
em and on the 7th of July after it became a 
aw. 

On the 23d of July, a second negotiation was 
opened by Mr. Macalester, by inviting the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to make specific proposi- 
tions for the payment of the second bond in three 
installments, to be paid on the 15th days of Au- 
gust, September, and October, 1838, the bond being 
payable, by its terms, on the Ist day of October 
of that year. To this invitation the Secretary an- 
swered, under date of the 24th of July, consent- 
ing to the times of payment proposed, and namin 


| 





the Treasury, now under consideration, com- || the places of payment, and the sums to be pai 


' ) | mencing ai, page 11, and are marked A 1 to 7, | 
two million four hundred thousand dollars, IN @ || inclusive. The negotiation was unsuccessful, be- || 
single payment, on the Ist day of October, while | cause the parties could not agree as to the me- 
the extract closes with showing that the pay- |! gium in which the proposed payments should be || 
ments, at the times and places stipulated, were to made; but there are certain points in this corre- 
be made ** in specie or its equivalent.” spondence which I consider it important to no- 

Again, upon pages 2 and 3 of the report, tice, for future reference, and will, therefore, read 
and referring principally to the sale of the third || to the Senate a few short extracts. The Secre- 
bond, the Secretary goes more fully into the state || tary. in his reply to Mr. Macalester’s first note, 
of the Treasary, and shows most clearly the ne- || yy “eo date of 28th. April, writes as follows: 
cessity for the sale and anticipation of the pro- 


ceeds of this bond, which were not to become due 
unttl September, 1839, to meet the appropriations |) bank, and as the discdssion of such a proposal, uuless made 


* In the mean time, as you do not state that the proposal 
contained in your letter is made under authority from the | 


at each place, and closing with the fullowing lan- 
guage: 

In all cases, however, it is of course understood that 
paymeuts will be made in specie or its equivalent.”’ 


These terms Mr. Macalester accepted by a note 
dated 25th July, merely requesting that the ne- 
gotiation might be considered open in relation to 
the places of payment, and the sums to be paid 
at each, so far as the convenience of the Treas- 
ury and the wants of the public service would 
permit. On the 27th the Secretary replied, con- 
senting to make such changes in the places of 
payment, and the amounts at each, as could be 
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made without material inconvenience to the De- 
partment, This correspondence will be found 
annexed to the report of the Secretary, com- 


mencing at page 34, and marked inclosures No. | 


1 to 4, inclusive. 

On the 13th of August, the negotiation in re- 
lation to the payments upon the second bond was 
renewed by a letter from Mr. Biddle, the Presi- 
dent of the bank, to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, suggesting such changes in the places of 
payment, and in the amounts to be paid at each 
place, as he desired to have made, and referring | 
to the correspondence, above detailed, with Mr. | 
Macalester, as the basis of the arrangement in 
relation tothis bond. This correspondence, thus 
reopened, was continued between the officers of 
the bank and those of the Treasury up to the 


and the sums payable at each, were mutuall 

agreed upon, and the negotiation was completed; 
but in the mean time, and on the 15th of August, 
a certificate of deposit, to the credit of the Treas- 
urer of the United States, was issued by the 


bank, and transmitted for the first installment of || 


$800,000, payable on that day, towards the sec- 
ond bond. 
ponies to the report of the Secretary of the 
reasury, how under consideration, commencing 
at page 37, and marked F' 8, 10, 11, 12. 
his gives a distinct and separate view of all 
the material negotiations in relation to the pay- 
ment of the second bond, the times of payment, 


the places of payment, and the manner of pay- | 


ment. From the facts detailed it will be seen 
that the bond was to be paid, and was paid in 
three equal installments of about eight hundred 
thousand each, on the 15th days of August, Sep- | 


tember, and October, 1838, which would occasion || 
the first installment to be paid forty fivedays before | 
the bond became due and payable, the second in- || 
stallment fifteen days before, and the third install- || 
ment fifteen days after that time; that each install- || 


ment, on the day it became payable by the ar- | 
rangement, was to be, and was, deposited in the | 
bank to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States; that upon the strength of these deposits, 
the Treasurer was to draw his drafts upon the 
bank, payable at the several places named, and 
for the several sums agreed upon in the arrange- 
ment; that those drafts were to be paid by the 
bank at the places at which they were made pay- 
able, without being first presented at the peak, 


‘or returned to it for payment; and that interest 


was to cease upon the two installments anticipat- 
ed, when the money was placed to the credit of 
the Treasurer in the bank, and was to continue 
= the third installment until that, also, was so 
placed to his credit. 
This is the arrangement which the Secretary 
of the Treasury did make for the payment of the | 
second bond, which, upon its face, became due 
and payable on the Ist of October, 1838. That 
the state of the Treasury required the anticipated | 
or secured by the arrangement, seems to | 
made certain by the report of the Secretary, 
and that the places and manner of payment were 
such as best suited the public wants and the con- 
venience of the Department is shown by the whole | 
correspondence. If, then, there be fault on the 
part of the Secretary, in consenting to the arrange- 
ment, it must be because it was wrong to enter 
into a negotiation with the Bank of the United 
States, chartered by the State of Pennsylvania, 
and to conclude an arrangement for the antici- 
pated payment of a debt which the wants of the 
public Treasury required, upon terms not only 
convenient and advantageous to the public inter- | 
ests and the public service, but upon which alone | 


payments could be anticipated ; and because it was || 
wrong, by such an arrangement, to secure those || 


payments in money, which otherwise might be | 
made in Treasury notes, and thus rendered wholly 
unavailable to supply the wants of a reduced 
Treasury. Deep as my feelings of hostility have 
been, and still are, against this bank, both as a 
national and State institution, I cannot carry | 
those feelings so far as to censure a faithful pub- | 
lic officer for acts like these; nor, when by oar | 
legislation we have driven him to these resorts | 
to supply our Treasury placed under his charge, | 
can te: him of improper motives for having 
consented to negotiate with a dangerous banking ' 


These documents will be found ap- || 


| institution, when it was the 


| results by such means. 
I pass now to the sale of the third bond, and 
the negotiations which preceded and accom- 
plished that object. The law authorizing that 
_ sale, as has been before remarked, was introduced 


|| into the Senate on the 2d of May, and the reso- 


lution of inquiry on the 5th of April previous. 
With his accustomed vigilance, the Secretary of 
the Treasury anticipated the action of opeare 

ence 


|| by opening, on the 8th of May, a correspon 


| with an intelligent banker in each of the cities of 


| New York and Philadelphia, to inform himself 
| whether, in case of the passage of a law like that 
18th of August, when all the places of payment, || 


proposed, a sale could probably be made of one 


'| or both of the bonds, either in the markets of our 


| own or a foreign country. Copies of the bill were 
| transmitted to each of hee gentlemen, and their 
early opinions solicited. Answers to these letters 
were returned within a very few days, and both 
| expressed opinions wholly unfavorable as to the 
prospect of a sale in this country, unless to the 
ank itself, without the guarantee of the Govern- 
| ment for the payment of the bonds; while one of 


| the writers supposed that a sale might be effected 


| in Europe upon advantageous terms, and that the 
| agent of the bank in London might be induced, 


|| * by weighty considerations, to enter the field as 


| a purchaser;’’ and the other said: ** the bonds 
have too short a time to run to warrant any rea- 


|| sonable expectation of a sale of them in Europe, 
‘| on favorable terms, during the present rate of ex- 


| change.’’ These letters will be found accompany- 
ing the report of the Secretary, marked B, 1, 2, 3. 

The bill became a law, without any alteration 
of form, 8n the 7th of July. Under date of 
the 9th, the Secretary wrote to N. M. de Roths- 
child & Sons, bankers, of London, sending them 
a copy of one of the bonds, and requesting them 
to negotiate a salein England if possible. A copy 
of the law was also transmitted. On the 11th, 
similar communications were addressed to the 
American Minister at Paris, with a request that 
he would consult certain bankers named, and 
such other persons as he might think proper, and 
learn if a sale of the bonds could be effected in 





|| France within the terms of the law. On the 17th 
| of July, a gentleman of Baltimore, of known and 
|| approved qualifications for such a service, was 


| addressed by the Secretary, to learn if he would 


|| consent, for the compensation of eight dollars per 
| day and the payment of his expenses, to go to 
|. Europe as the agent of the Department, to make 


sale of the bonds. In the mean time, and on the 
9th of July, letters were addressed to the presi- 


|| dent of one of the leading banks in each of the 


_ cities of New York and Boston, and to a gentle- 


‘| man in New York, known as the resident agent 


there of the banking houses of the Rothschilds in 
| London and Paris, invoking the advice and aid 
| of these individuals as to the sale of the bonds in 
| this country, or in any foreign market. 


i Such were the efforts promptly made by the 


Secretary to secure a sale of these bonds in con- 
_formity with the provisions of the act of Congress 
| and upon the most favorable terms which could 
‘be obtained. The condition of the Treasury, 


|| and the consequent necessity for the sale of one 


/or both of the bonds, has been already seen in 
| the extracts from the report of the Secretary 
| before given. 

| Under date of the 23d of July, the gentleman 


| applied to to act as agent for the sale of the bonds 


abroad, replied to the Secretary’s request, ex- 
| pressing an opinion that, as the state of the money 
| market in Europe was peculiarly favorable, the 
bonds might probably be sold there within the 
limitations prescribed in the law, and possibly 
upon terms more favorable ‘if the agency is 
judiciously executed;’’ but, characterizing the 
bonds as ‘a less current or salable description 
of securities’ than are ordinarily ‘* tendered for 
sale in any market,”’ and declining the agency at 
the compensation proposed, but offering to under- 
| take it for a commission of one fourth of one per 
| cent. upon the amount of the bonds, if sold, and 
for the pay and mileage of a member of Con- 

in case of a failure to effect asale. (See 





Sosements C 6 and 7.) 
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only alternative left | The letters ofthe Secretary to the gentlemen in 
to him to preserve the public faith, carry on the || New York and Boston were’ mneur 

business of the nation, and maintain its credit, or || the one from the agent of the foreign bankin 
condemn him for having accomplished these great | houses, containing an offer for the bonds, whic 


y answered; 


| did not come within the limitations of the law; 
_ and the two others holding out no prospect of a 
| sale of either bond in this country, within the 
terms of the law. The correspondence with the 
| two New York gentlemen was continued to great 
‘length, covering the time from the 9th to the 
| 27th of July, and embracing efforts to effect a 
| sale as well abroad as at home, but without any 

prospect of success. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary is now charged with 

a willingness, if not a desire, to be driven to make 
the sale of these bonds to the bank itself, it wil] 
be but just to him to make one or two references 
to his correspondence with these gentlemen, as 
| indicative ee feelings upon this point. I will 
read from his letter of the 16th of July, written 
to George Newbald, Esq., President of the Bank 
'of America, New York. It will be found on 
| pages 23 and 24 of the report under considera- 
tion, and is marked D6. The first paragraph of 
| this Jetter is in the following words: 
| Sim: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 14th instant. I wrote you on yesterday in con- 
| sequence of observing in the Philadelphia newspapers 
some intimations affecting the credit of the bonds of the 
Bank of the United States in the market. It seems to be 
evident that the maker of these bondagntends that no other 
| corporation or individual shall purchase them. So many 
suggestions injurious to their value have been made, and, 
what is more remarkable, considering their obvious origin 
| and motive, have been listened to, that I shall probably be 
compelled either té%sell the bonds to Mr. Biddle, who is ex. 
| pected here in the course of the present week, or to send 
them abroad for sale.”’ 
Does this language, I ask, Mr. President, does 

this look like a desire, or even a willingness, to 
make the sale to the bank? Does it look likea 
| wish to be compelled to make the negotiation 
_with Mr. Biddle? Do you believe, sir, that the 
| President of the Pennsylvania bank will look upon 
| this language as conveying such a kindly feelin 
towards himself and his institution? I will rea 
the last paragraph of this same letter. It is in 
these words: 
| * Any bank which codperates in the purchase of these 
| bonds, at a point like New York, cannot fail to derive great 


| 
| 
j 
| 


i 
i 
} 
j 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| advantage from the operation. The money will probably 
, be required to be drawn for at the rate of about haifa mil- 
lion monthly. The drafts will be mostly sent to the South 
and Southwest, and the greater portion of them will be out 
thirty, sixty, and ninety days before presented at bank.’’ 

Here are the very benefits which the charge 
presupposes it was the desire and intention of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to confer upon the 
Pennsylvania bank, specifically pointed out and 
earnestly urged upon the Bank of America in 
New York, and which, be it remembered, that 
bank would not accept. It cannot be necessary 
that I should trouble the Senate with further ex- 
tracts from this correspondence to rebut so 
groundless and improbable a charge. 

The correspondence to which I have hitherto 
alluded, in relation to the sale of these bonds, will 
be found among the documents appended to the 
meer report, commencing at page 20, and 
marked D, 1 to 17 inclusive. 

This brings me, in point of time, to the nego- 
tiations which did take place between the bank 
| and the Secretary of the Treasury, and resulted 

in the sale of one of the bonds upon the terms 
| prescribed in the law. The first step in this ne- 
| gotiation is a letter under date of the 2ist of July, 
| written by Mr. Macalester to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and is in the following words: 
WasnineoTon, July 21, 1838. 
| 





Srr: Ihave the honor to submit to you the followi 
proposition for the purchase of two bonds of the Bank 
the United States chartered by Pennsylvania, referred to in 
your advertisment of the 18th instant. 

1 will give for one or both of them the par value, calcu- 
lated according to the rules for estimating the par value of 
securities upon which interest bas run for a time, but which 
securities have not reached maturity ; the settlement to be 
made on the Ist of August next, on which day I will os 
the amount thereof, to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States, in special deposit in the Bank of the United 
States in Philadelphia, in specie or its equivalent ; this being 

ee you will then execute to me an assignment of the 
8 


Tam very respectfully, your obedient servant 
Dead won ©. MACALESTER. 


Hon. Levi Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury. 
The reply of the Secretary to this proposition 
' is under dave of the 30th of July, so is an ac- 
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ceptance only so far as relates to the one bond to 
fall due in September, 1839. The following is the 


letter: 
Treasury DerarTMENT, July 30, 1838. 

Sir: Your offer of the 2ist instant, to purchase one or 
poth of the bonds of the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States, at the par value, as limited in the act of Congress, is 
accepted for the bond que in September, 1839. 

The proposal being t6 deposit the money to the credit of 
the Treasurer, in special deposit in said bank, on the Ist 
day of August next, I have caused a computation to be 
made of the amount then payable by you. It is supposed 
tw be $2,254,871 38, and is ascertained in the mode of cal- 
culation explained in the letter annexed. 

That sum can be deposited; and if any error is found in 
the calculation, it will be corrected. On receiving the cer- 
tificates of deposit, I will execute to you an assignment of | 
the bond. Itis understood that the bank is to keep this | 





| 
| 
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and thus confer upon the bank double the benefits 
whieh were conferred, if benefits they were, by 
his partial acceptance? Until these questions are 
answered, the charge that the Secretary sought | 


this transaction with the bank, or sought the ad- || 


a of the bank in the sale of these bonds, | 
should cease to be made. | 
But the Secretary had not heard from the ne- | 
gotiations opened by him in England and France | 
for the sale of these bonds, and how, it may be 
asked, did he know that favorable propositions 
might not come from those’quarters? Or why did | 
he not wait to be informed upon those points, 
before he closed the transaction with the bank, 


by the sale of the third bond? This inquiry has || 


money safely till drawn out by the Treasurer, without || a ready been answered in the extracts read from 


making any charge to the United States for keeping or | 
paying it over on his drafts. 
lem very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, | 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Cuartes Macacester, Esq., Philadelphia. 


In conformity with this proposition and ac- 
ceptance, the President of the bank writes to the 
Secretary, under date of the Ist August, as fol- | 
lows: 

Bank oF THe Unrrep States, 4ugust 1, 1838. 

Six: You will be informed by Mr. Macalester of his hav- | 
ing this day deposited in this bank the sum of $2,254,871 38 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States. j 

In your letter to Mr. Macalester of the 30th ultimo, di- 
recting that the money sliould be deposited inthe bank, you 
add 


“ It is understood that the bank is to keep this money 
safely till drawn out by the Treasurer. without making any | 
charge to the United States for keeping or for paying it over 
on his drafts.” 

On the part of the bank, I confirm that understanding. 


With great respect, yours 
yee ee 





Hon. Levi Woopscry, 


Of the same date the cashier of the bank trans- 
mits to the Secretary of the Treasury, or to the 
Treasurer of the United States, the following cer- 
tificate of deposit, being for the precise amount 
mentioned in the Secretary’s letter of acceptance, 
above given: 

Bank oF THE Untrep States, August 1, 1838. 

I hereby certify that Charles Macalester, Esq., has this 
day deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States, in special deposit, the sum of $2,254,871 38, subject 
to the drafts of the said Treasurer. 

J. COWPERTHWAIT, Cashier. 

This presents the negotiation, the sale, and the 
payment of the third bond, in the language and 
acts of the parties, and from it a few inferences 
are to be drawn. 

First. The negotiation proceeds from the bank, 
and not from the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
does not solicit the bank to purchase, but the 
bank solicits him to sell, and offers its terms. 

Second. Although the proposition from the 
bank is before the correspondence between the 
Secretary and the President of the Bank of Amer- 
ica Was closed, and on the same day on which 
the agent of the foreign banking houses closed 
the correspondence between him and the Secre- 
tary, by a letter written at New York, yet the 
Secretary does not accept that proposition until 
nine days after its date, and three days after the 
final close of every other negotiation for the sale 
of the bonds in this country, without the least 
prospect of success. 

Third. It was the only proposition for the 
purchase of the bonds coming within the limit- 
ations of the law, which he had been able to ob- 
tain, or was likely to obtain, in this country. 

Fourth. The proposition was accepted as to 
one bond only, although it was an offer to pur- 
chase both upon the same terms, and those the 
terms prescribed in the law. 

_Is it possible, then, that the Secretary was de- 
sirous of a connection with this bank, and to ben- 
efit it by a sale of these bonds to it? If so, why 
did he not invite this bank to purchase during the 
ten or twelve days upon which he was so faith- 
fully soliciting offers from other banking institu- 
tions, and from individuals? Why did he not 
accept at once the proposition of this bank when 
made on the 2)st of July ,and not wait till the 
30th, and until all prospect of obtaining an offer 
from any other was put entirely at rest 
by the final close of two separate negotiations, 
both of which were open, so iva his knowledge 
extended, when this offer was received? Why 
did he not accept the proposition as to both bonds, 


| 


- Sec 
: aa 


the report of the Secretary now under considera- 
tion. He says, at page 3 of the report: 


“In the mean time, however, finding that the demands | 


for the public service during the month of June had ex- 


ceeded $4,500,000, and expecting as the fact turned out to | 


be, that they would equal about $7,000,000 in July and 


August, and finding, also, that the available balance in the | 
Treasury applicable to general purposes, and subject to | 
draft, fell below $1,000,000, and that payments were making | 
at times in new Treasury notes, which could not be ren- | 
dered at all available, I considered it necessary to effect a | 
sale of at least one of the bonds at an earlier day than ad- | 
vices could be received, and any proceeds realized from Eu- | 


| From the facts here stated, we learn that the 


rope.” 
This is the answer of the officer himself, made 
upon his official responsibility, in reply to the 


inquiry above anticipated, made by the Senate | 


itself. Whatis it? That the state of the Trease 


ury would not permit him to wait for a sale of- | 


both of the bonds; that it was, in his opinion, 


** necessary to effect a sale of at least one of the | 
bonds, at an earlier day than advices could be re- | 


ceived, and any proceeds realized frotn Europe.”’ | 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. | I 


s this answer true? Does ony one here doubt 
it? Will any one here attempt to impeach it? 


Then the inquiry is answered; and here is the | 


reason why the Secretary, in July, and before he 
had received returns from his foreign correspond- 
ents, accepted the offer of the bank as to one, and 
not as to both bonds. 

These correspondents abroad, however, were 
heard from in due time; and what were their an- 
swers? That the bonds were too large, and could 
not be divided into smaller sums for the market; 
that they had too short a time to run to make 
them an object for the investment of such heavy 
sums; and that their final payment was not to be 
guarantied by the United States; that, for these 
reasons principally, they could not be sold in 
England or France, within the terms of the law. 
I will not trouble the Senate with reading this 
correspondence. It will be found among the doc- 
uments appended to the report, marked C, 1 to 5 
inclusive. 

It is further complained that the Secretary of 
War took a part in this negotiation with the 
bank. He did so; and what was it? He shall 


answer for himself, as his language upon the | 


subject will convey the truth more clearly, con- 
cisely, and intelligibly, than any I can employ 
will do it. I read from the documents appended 
to the message of the President of the 11th in- 
stant, in answer to the call made by the Senate 
upon him for all the information upon this point, 
being the report of the Secretary of War in reply 
to the interrogatories propounded. At pages 1 
and 2 of the document, the Secretary says: 


* T have the honor to state that, some time in July last, 
in order to facilitate the speedy and successful termination 
ofa oe at that time pending between the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Mr. Macalester, I acceded to the prop- 
osition of the latter that, in the event of the sale of the bond 
being perfected, the amount of the purchase money should 
be ahcorbed by the expenditure of this Department, and the 
funds to be placed by the bank at such points and in such 
amounts as they might be required, not to exceed $500,000 
a month frou this source ; and gave him an assurance that 
this pment should be carried into effect, provided no 


objection were made to it by the Secretary of the Treasury. | 
Mr. Macalester was accordingly furnished with a state- | 
ment, showing at what places and periods, and in what | 


amounts, these funds would be wanted, a copy of which is 
herewith furnished, marked A. This arrangement was, on 
proper explanation, subsequently concurred in by the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, and its details have been carried | 
into effect through his office ; and I have reason to believe — 


that it aided essentially to produce the favorable issue of 
the negotiation. It has been carried into effect in a man- 
ner ectly satisfactory to this Department; the public 
having been paid in such funds as he preferred to 
receive. I think it proper to mention that, while Mr. Macal- 
want ee nes ioe, bo eat ae eae oe 
tary reasury , he applied to me to know 
probable requirements of this Department for the residue of 





| the year; and finding that in all probability they would be 


very heavy, he expressed a desire, which was sulsequentiy 
| reiterated by the bank, that the purchase of the bond should 
| be negotiated by me, and the bond be transferred to the use 
of the War Department; to which I replied, as stated by 
Mr. Biddle in his published letter to the Secretary of the 
13th of August, that such an arrangement could not legally 
be made. That subsequently entered into by this Depart- 
ment with Mr. Macalester, on which, in a great measure, 
depended the success of the negotiation for raising the ne- 
cessary funds to carry on the operations of the Government, 
and which was afterwards sanctioned by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, being both legal and advantageous to the in- 
terests of the United States, [ deem it unnecessary to say 
more than to repeat the opinion expressed by the Secretary 
| of the Treasury in his report on this subject, that the agree- 
| ment finally concluded with the bank was forced upon the 
| Government by the conditions imposed upon the sale of the 
bonds, and was entered into upon the fullest conviction 


|| (which subsequent events have proved to be well grounded) 


that it was not only the most advantageous which could be 
made for the interests of the Government, but presented at 
that time, in connection with the arrangement for the mode 
of paying the bond due in September, 1833, the only means 
|| by which a failure to meet the pecuniary engagements of 
the United States, or the alternative of another call of Con- 
|| gress by the President, could be avoided. Under these cir 

cumstances, and with these convictions, I regarded it to be 
my duty to use my best endeavors to assist in bringing the 
|} negotiation for the sale of the bond to the bank to a suc 

| cessful issue, especially as these funds were required to 
| carry on the important operations of this Department, on 
which, at that particular period, the peace and the charac- 
|| ter of the country so essentially depended.” 


bank, in making its propositions for anticipating 
| the payment of the second bond, to become due 
in September, 1838, as well as to purchase the 
two bonds which did not fall due till September, 
1839, and 1840, kept steadily in view the dis- 
bursements of the War Department, and con- 
stantly manifested the intention of making the 
payments by meeting thosedisbursemenis. Hence 
| in April, hin Mr. Macalester was holding his 
| correspondence with the Secretary of the Treas- 
|| ury, and making his propositions, as the agent 





| 


of the bank, for anticipating the payments upon 
the second bond, which correspondence has been 
| before particularly referred to, he applied to the 
|| Secretary of War, as is here stated, to ascertain 
|| the requirements of that Department for the reai- 
'| due of the year 1838; and, finding that they would 
|| be large, urged that the bank bonds should be 
| assigned to that Department, so that the nego- 
| tiations of the bank might be carried on with it. 
'| Being informed that such an assignment could 
not be legally made, the negotiation was prose- 
cuted to its unsuccessful termination with the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, as has been before 
| seen. On the 2ist of July, and after the law had 
| passed for the sale of the third and fourth bonds, 
'| a negotiation was opened by the bank with the 
|| Secretary of the Treasury for the sale of those 
|| bonds, and again, as appears by the above state- 
|| ment of the Seartinry of War, the same appeals 
|| were made to him and the same desire expressed 
|| that the payments by the bank might be made in 





the disbursements of his Department. Being con- 
vinced that payments in that manner would, by 
the bank, be made an essential condition in the 
negotiation, the Secretary exgressed his willing- 
ness to accept the payments as desired, provided 
|| such an arrangement should meet the approbation 
| of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

| Onthe 23d day of July Mr. Macalester re- 
|| opened the negotiation with the Secretary of the 
| Tieasery; for an eevee to the payments 
|| upon the second bond, which negotiation was 
|| continued open until the 15th of August, when it 
|| was closed, by an agreement that that bond should 
\| be paid in chews monthly installments of equal 
| amounts, and that the drafts of the Treasurer, for 
|| the money, should be met by the bank, at the 
| places where they should be made payable, which 
places, and the amount of drafts to be drawn 
upon each, constituted a material part of the 
|| treaty. 

|| If, now, we bear in mind that the same mode of 
|| payment of the purchase money for the third bond 
|| was the object of the collateral negotiation carried 
|| on with the Secretary of War, anterior to the pur- 
chase of that bond by the bank, we shall be able 


| 
1 
i 
i 





i 





to understand the facts, without the d of be- 
‘| coming confused by blending the two distinct 
|| transactions. The ry of War tells us that, 


{ 


| being convinced it was to a favorable 
|| issue of the pending negotiation for the sale of this 
| third bond, he entered into the stipulation to have 
|| the proceeds of this bond devoted 10 the disburse- 
'| ments of the War Departmenit; to have the pay- 
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ments made at stipulated places in the South and 
West, in stipulated amounts at each place, and to 
draw but about five hundred thousand dollars 


the Secretary of the Treasury should consent to the 
arrangement; that he supposed the matter was sub- 
sequently submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, an 
the agent of the bank closed the contract for the 
purchase of the bond with this understanding, and 
that the successful termination of that negotiation, 
ina great measure, depended upon that collateral 
arrangement. He also expresses his full convic- 
tion of the necessity of the sale of this bond for 
the successful prosecution of the affairs of Govern- 


ment intrusted to his charge, ** on which, at that | 


particular period, the peace and character of the 
country so essentially depended.’’ 


Not a Senator in these seats can, fora moment, 


mistake the important and delicate interests to 
which the Secretary of war refers, in using this 
language. None here can forget the intense in- 
terest felt throughout the whole country in the 
successful removal of the numerous and powerful 
tribes of Indians from the South and Southwest- 
ern States. None here are ignorant of the vast 
sums of money the Government had stipulated 
to pay to extinguish the utle of these Indians to 
their lands within the States, to pay the expenses 
of their removal, and to subsist them at their 
new homes; and none,any where, who knowany- 


thing of the Indian character, can be ignorant of | 


the necessity of having,atthe moment,the money 
stipulated to be paid to or for him. If money 
is due to the Indian, he must have money; and 
he must have it when you have stipulated to pay 
it, or your business transactions with him are at 
an sol, 

or disappointments. You cannot talk to him of 
credit, beyond the letter of your bond, and retain 
his confidence. 
the anxiety manifested, and the responsibility 
assumed by the Secretary of War to secure, by 
the sale of this bond, the requisite funds in the 
Treasury to accomplish that complete removal of 
these great tribes which has been accomplished 
during the past year, and which does, and will, 


reflect so much honor upon that capable and per- | 


severing public servant? 


I am aware that some of the correspondence | 


would seem to imply some misunderstanding be- 
tween the Secretaries of the Treasury and of 
War, in relation to this collateral arrangement as 
applied to the proceeds of the third bond, and the 
correspondence renders it more than probable 


that the one or the other had labored under a | 


misapprehension, and had interpreted verbal con- 
versations, intended to be applied to the mode 


and manner.of payment of the third bond, as re- | 


lating to the mode and manner of making the 
anticipated payments upon the second bond. 
Sull the facts show that the agent of the bank 


made these stipulations essential to the closing of | 


his contract in both cases, and that he was 
authorized to believe that they were understood 


by all the parties to constitute a component part | 


of that contract. ,The facts also show that the 
money to be derived from both negotiations was 
indispensable to the healthful operations of the 
public Treasury, while national interests of the 


gravest character depended upon the ability of | 


the Treasury to redeem the plighted faith of the 
country. 


What, then, I ask, Mr. President, with some | 
confidence, is the judgment to be rendered upon | 


these transactions? Are the executive officers of 
the country to be censured and condemned for 


having entered into any negotiations with this | 
bank in relation to the payment of these bonds, | 


and the supply of an exhausted Treasury from 
that source? And, if so, upon what ground? 
Had Mr. Woodbury said to Mr. Biddle, ‘1, sir, 
am opposed to your bank; the political party to 
which I belong, and with which I act and feel, 
are strongly opposed to it, and I will not, there- 
fore, negotiate with you about your bonds. I 
will not sell to you upon any terms, be the con- 


sequences what they may. My political hostility, | 


and the hostility of my political party, forbid 
that I should have any business transaction with 
you’’—had our Secretary of the Treasury taken 
this course, and failed to realize the money upon 
the bonds in time to meet the calls upon the 
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concurred in by him; and he now thinks | 


You cannot tell him of embarrassments | 


Who, then, will be surprised at | 
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Treasury, as in that event he must; and had we 
returned here and found the Creeks and Chero- 


d | kees not removed from Georgia, Alabama, aid 
monthly from this source, upon the condition that | 


Tennessee; the military force withdrawn from 
Florida for want of subsistence; the western and 
northern frontiers unguarded, and the public 
works abandoned, what would have been the 
public judgment upon the conduct of the Secre- 
tary then? What would have been the judgment 
of this body? Who then would have stood up 
here to defend the conduct of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and who to accuse and condemn him? 

Sir, so broad and untenable ground as this will 


| not be assumed; but it may be said that the in- 


formal and collateral understanding to which the 
Secretary of War.wasa party, has vitiated the 
transactions, and gives cause for censure. Let us, 
for a moment, look at the facts. The money 
could be realized upon the bonds, in time to meet 
the wants of the Treasury, from no other quarter 
than this bank. It couid not be realized from the 
bank but by consenting to these collateral ar- 


rangements as to the times, places, and manner || 


of payment. The money was to be placed in the 
bank, **in special deposit,’’ to the credit of the 
Treasurer; and it was so placed. Upon the 
strength of this deposit the Treasurer was to draw 
his drafts for the public disbursements, in stipu- 
lated amounts, and make them payable at stipu- 
lated places; and, without presentment at the 
bank, it was to pay them at those places ‘in 
specie or its equivalent;’’ and there is no allegation 
that they were not so paid, The places of pay- 
ment were named by the heads of the Depart- 
ments which had the superintendence of the dis- 
bursements, as were also the sums to be paid at 
each, and both with a strict reference to the wants 
and convenience of the public service; and it has 
not been asserted that inconvenience or loss.arose 
to that service from either, while the contrary is 
positively shown by both the reports under con- 
sideration. The negotiation for the sale of the 
third bond was closed, and the money paid, on 
the Ist of August; and that for the payment of the 
second bond, and the first installment paid, on the 
15th of the same month. On the 13th, two days 
before the last payment mentioned, the bank re- 
sumed specie payments, so that, however much 
these negotiations may have contributed to that 
highly desirable result, the bank became a specie- 
paying bank before a single draft upon the money 
in deposit to the credit of the Treasurer could 
have passed from the hands of the officers and 
agents of the Government, if any such drafts had 
been drawn at that period. 

These are the facts, and would they have jus- 
tified the Secretary of the Treasury, even sup- 
posing him to have known and assented to the 
collateral stipulations as to the manner of pay- 
ment for the bond sold, in refusing to accept the 
terms offered by the bank, and thus to have in- 
curred the consequences to which I have before 
alluded? I think not, Mr. President. But, as 
my task in reference to this part of the connec- 
tion between the Government and the Pennsy}- 
vania bank is performed, as I have recounted the 
facts and the history of the transactions, I know 
tediously but I hope faithfully, I cheerfully leave 
the Secretaty of the Treasury, and all the other 
actors in them, to the ‘udgment of the Senate and 
the country. If condemnation is to follow, I 
only desire that the judgment may rest upon the 
truth, and that [ have attempted to exhibit. 

Another connection has been formed between 
the Government and this bank, which is repre- 
sented as sti!] more alarming and ominous than 
the one from which we have just passed. I con- 
gratulate the Senate, and certainly myself, that 
the facts, in this latter case, are concise, simple, 
and plain. I propose, therefore, to read them all 
to the Senate; first seeing out of what relations 
they have arisen. 

The Bank of Kentucky was one of the deposit 
banks, under the law of 1836, ‘* to regulate the 
deposits of the public money.”’ It, with almost all 
the banking institutionsof the country, suspended 
specie payments in May, 1837, then having a 
very large amount of the public money in its 
hands, for which it could not account according 
to law. This bank availed itself of the provisions 
of the law of the extra session of Congress of 
1837, granting time for payment to the deposit 
banks at their option, and gave bonds to secure 
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the payment of the amount due from it to the 
Treasury in three equal installments; the first to 
be paid on the Ist day of July, 1838, the second 
on the Ist day of January, 1839, and the third 
on the ist day of July, 1839, with six per cent, 
interest. The installment due in July, 1838, was 
paid, and nothing more was due upon the bonds 
until the Ist day of the pr@sent month. Still, 
under date of the 5th day of September, 1838, 
| the President of the bank wrote to the Secretary 
| of the Treasury, as follows: 

 T shall, during the course of the present week, remit to 
you a check on Philadelphia for $300,000, in part payment 
, of the debt due by this bank.”? 





| Under date of the 10th September, the Prosi. 


dent of the bank again writes from Louisville, 
Kentucky, to the Secretary, in the following 
words: 

* Sin: T hand you, inclosed herewith, a check on the 
Bank of the United States, Philadelphia, in your favor, for 
2300,000, intended as a payment ou the amount due the 
‘Treasurer of the United States by this bank.” 

On the 17th day of September, McClintock 
Young, the chief clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and, at the time, acting as Secretary of 
the Treasury, during a temporary absence of 
the Secretary, acknowledges the receipt of the 
check mentioned in the above note from the Pres- 
ident of the Bank of Kentucky, in the following 
language: 

* Sir: Ihave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 10th, with its inclosure. I have specially directed 
the check for $300,000, drawn by your cashier upon the 
| Bank of the United States, in favor of Levi Woodbury, 
| Secretary of the Treasury, to be placed to the special credi; 

of the Treastirer of the United States, with whom all ac- 
| counts are kept, and to Whom all payments or transfers of 
| balances of that kind should be made. Whether the bank 
will consider my indorsement sutlicient for that purpose, 





remains to be seen.” 


On the same day Mr. Young, acting in the 
| same character, writes to the cashier of the Bank 
of the United States of Peunsy!vania, at Phila- 
delphia, as follows: 
| ‘Sir: The inclosed check has this day been received 
from the Bank 01 Kentucky ; and [ will thank you to place 
| the amount ($300,600) to the special credit of the Treas- 
| urer, aud acknowledge the receipt of the sum to him.” 
| The request of Mr. Young was complied with 
by the bank, and the amount of the check placed 
to the special credit of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States upon its books. These are all the facts 
in this case; and from them some see a most dan- 
| gerous and alarming evidence of a disposition on 
the partof the executive officers of the Government 
| to reunite the Treasury of the country to this bank- 
| ing institution, in its new character of a State 
| bank. Is such a conclusion fairly deducible from 
the premises? The Bank of Kentucky was, at 
this period, indebted to the United States in the 
sum of about six hundred thousand dollars. No 
part of the amount was due until the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1839, and therefore the officers of the Treas- 
ury were notauthorized toexpect remittances from 
that quarter, until the receipt of the notice from 
| the President of the bank of the 5th September. In 
| five days from the date of that note, the draft fol- 
lowed, which must have been before the notice 
_ could have reached the Treasury Department. On 
the 17th of September the draft comes, tn the ab- 
sence of the Secretary of the Treasury. [tis drawn 
payable to him in his individual and official name, 
and is upon the Pennsylvania bank, Wasit wrong 
in Mr..Young to take a draft upon that bank in 
paymentof a debt due to the Treasury, provided it 
should be duly honored? Much as I bave and do 
dislike that institution, I am not prepared to say 
that the officers of the Government would be jus- 
tified in visiting it with that measure of proscrip- 
tion, and I do not suppose any one will pass cen- 
sure upon thatact. Mr. Young took the check 
and acknowledged its receipt in the language 
above quoted, informing the President of the Bank 
of Kentucky that it ought to have been made pay- 
able to the Treasurer, not to ‘* Levi Woodbury, 
Secretary of the Treasury,’’ and that he did not 
know whether the Pennsylvania bank would con- 
sider his indorsement sufficient to warrant the 
payment of the amount to the Treasurer. He 
must send the check to the bank to determine 
this point, and he must send it there for collec- 
tion. The bank was then holding a large sumon 
deposit to the credit of the Treasurer, as the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds, and was meeting the drafts of 
the Treasurer for disbursements at a greater num- 
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ber of points, and for larger amounts, than any | 
other banking institution in the country. 

The money to be realized as the proceeds of | 
this draft would be as valuable at Philadelphia | 
as at any point in the country, and more valuable 
than at any other points except New York and 
Boston; and for disbursements in the South and 
Southwest, it would be even more valuable at 
Philadelphia than at the latter place. There were 
no general deposit banks holding public money 
under the deposit law of 1836, to which the pro- 
ceeds of this draft could have been transferred 
without depreciating the funds and placing them 
more inconveniently for public use. By what | 
obligation of duty, then, was the Secretary of the 
Treasury called upon to transfer this amount at | 





all, for the mere purpose of safe-keeping? Will || 
it be pretended that the money was unsafe in the 
Pennsylvania bank? I presume not. Little as || 
is my confidence in the institution, in any sense, | 
it is not yet so perfectly impaired as to enable me | 
to believe that this money is not secure, for the 
short time it may remain in its vaults, before it || 
is called out for the use of the public creditors. 
I cannot as yet, by my public acts, express such 
an opinion of this bank. Why, then, I again 
ask, was the Secretary to withdraw the money |, 
from that resting place but for purposes of public | 
disbursement? That bank was, at the time, a | 
depository of public money, of a special charac- | 

| 

| 

| 








ter, and for a temporary purpose and period; but | 
itwas making disbursements, and meeting the | 
drafts of the Treasurer, and was therefore a con- | 
venient location, so far as the public service was | 
concerned, for this money. If the Secretary had | 
transferred it, he Must either have placed it in | 
some other bank which was also a depository of 

a special character, holding the trust, like this 
bank, by the selection and at the pleasure of the 
Secretary, and not under the law of 1836, or to a | 
general deposit bank inconveniently located, and | 
where the money would be less valuable. Was | 
it his duty to do either? and if so, upon what 

ground? Not to secure the safety of the funds, 
because they were as safe where they were as in 
any place it was in his power to place them. Not 
to make the money more valuable, because it was 
ata point were it was as valuable for public dis- 
bursement as any point which the country pre- 
sented. Not to promote the convenience of the | 
public service, because that convenience was best 
consulted by leaving the money where it was. 
He did not put the money in this bank. It was 
to be paid to the Treasurer there; it was paid to 
the Treasurer there; and there the Secretary of 
the Treasury, acting through his chief clerk, Mr. 
Young, left it in safe-keeping until the wants of 
the Treasury should call it thence. This is his || 
fault, if fault he has committed. 

Was he, then, bound to transfer this money 
merely to show his hostility against this partic- 
ular banking institution? If transferred at all, it 
must have been transferred to some other bank; | 
for neither the laws of Congress nor the practice | 
of the Department authorized the Secretary to | 
transfer the proceeds of this draft to any public | 
officer of the country, simply for the purpose of | 
safe-keeping. Was the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
then, bound to transfer these funds to a general de- 
ett bank, where their value to the public would 

e diminished, or to some other special deposit | 
bank of his own selection, not for any purpose of | 
peplie utility, but merely to show the hostility of | 
uumself and his friends towards this particular 
bank? This is the plain, direct, and simple ques- 
tion presented, and this the issue formed in rela- | 
tion to this deposit in the Pennsylvania bank. 

It may be, Mr. President, that blame to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and blame to other 
executive officers of the country, should proceed 
from this transaction. It is &ot my province, 
nor is it my desire, to pronounce the judgment 
which the donate or the people will form. Itis 
enough for me that I have exhibited the facts 
fully, and presented these consequences, which 
Were unavoidable, in any course the Secretary 
might have chosen to take. That being done, I 
leave the matter to this body and the country, | 
with a respectful confidence that the motives of 
that officer will be spared, in any event, who has 
had the magnanimity to sacrifice his personal 
feelings, and strong hostilities, to the profit and 
convenience of that branch of the public service 


committed to his charge. 














I now pass, sir, to a very different branch of 


the facts presented in the case before us. I refer 
to the published letter of Mr. Biddle, the Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania bank, which has been 
adduced to the Senate as evidence of the improper 


| connection between the Governmentand his bank. 
| The paragraph of that letter to which I particu- 
| larly allude is in the following words: 


** Tn the month of July, the Government agreed to receive 
an anticipated payment of the bonds of the bank to the 
amount of between four and five million dollars, in a credit 
to the Treasurer on the books of the bank; and arrange- 
ments were made for the more distant public disbursements 
in the notes of the bank. These arrangements, as honor- 
able to the executive officers as they were beneficial to the 
public service, brought the Government into efficient co- 
operation for the. reéstablishment of the currency, and 


|| opened the way to a resumption of specie payments. The 
|| resumption accordingly took place throughout the middle 
|| States on the 13th of August, and in many of the southern 


and western States soon after.” 


If I have'been at all successful in my exertions 
hitherto, the Senate now fully understands the 
whole affair of the ‘‘ anticipated payment of the 
bonds,”’ and is able clearly to judge how far this 
brief and easy mention of a compliance, on the 
part of the officers of the Government, with the 
repeated and untiring solicitations of this bank to 
arrange the payment of one of these bonds, part- 
ly by anticipation, and to sell another of them to 
the institution, from an utter inability to find an- 
other purchaser in the markets of the whole 
world, makes a true representation of the facts 
of the case to the mind of the reader. How far 
would the public, to whom this letteris given by its 
author, be likely to be impressed with the truth, 
from thisassumed representation of it? Anagree- 
ment to make payment in a ** special deposit’’ to 
the credit of the Treasurer, is converted into an 
agreement to anticipate the payment of the bonds 
‘*in a credit to the Treasurer on the books of the 
bank;’’ while the certificate of the bank, of the 
special deposit, is a matter of record in the Treas- 
ury Department. An agreement to pay ‘‘in 
specie or its equivalent,’’ an invariable qualification 
to all the stipulations, is converted into “ ar- 
rangements”’ ** for the more distant public dis- 
bursements in the notes of the bank.”? This is 


| the evidence from this source, and such is the 


witness upon whose testimony before the coun- 
try, voluntarily given, our highest executive offi- 
cers are to be condemned unheard. How far 
this witness is supported by the facts, I most 
cheerfully leave the Senate to determine, but I 
must, on behalf of the officers concerned, protest 


| against the compliment so confidently and so in- 


juriously forced upon them by the President of 
the bank. They may bear the hostility of this 
institution, but they cannot bear its praise; and 
most certainly not when that praise is shaped, as 
it is in this part of the letter from which I have 
read, te suit the views of a malignant opponent. 

To give to the writer of the letter, however, all 
the foundation which possibly can be claimed for 
his statement of the facts, I will detain the Senate 
to make a few references to another document. I 
refer to the message of the President of the 9th 
instant, in answer to acall from the Senate for 


all orders and instructions issued by heads of De- | 


partments, heads of bureaus, and the Postmaster 


a 


United States, since the 14th day of April, 1836. 
The message communicates answers to the call 
from all the heads of all the Departments and 


structions within the period mentioned; but the 
present purpose does not require that [ should 
refer to any other than those from the Secretary 
of War and the heads of bureaus in that Depart- 
ment. These references shall be as brief as the 


tention to let these officers speak, principally, for 
themselves. 

The Secretary of War, in submitting to the 
President the answers to the call from his Depart- 
ment, says: 

In submitting these reports, it is proper to remark that 


the circulars from the pay, quartermaster’s, engineer, and 
{Indian departments, in October, were issued at a period 


Department, in order to avoid, as far as practicable, embar- 
rassing the money concerns of the country. I had been 
informed, from credible sources, that a rigid exaction of 
woe to meet ali our disbursements in the South and 


—_—_-~-_-—-——ooOO 
—— 
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General, relative to the kind of money and bank | 
notes which might be paid out on account of the | 


bureaus who have issued any such orders or in- | 


occasion will permit; and it is here also my in- | 


which required the exercise of great forbearance and dis- | 
cretion in the management of the fiscal operations of this | 


est, would retard the resumption of geome poumerts ein- | 
Savall tes Ogavactohs of thoes bunks that resumed, and | 
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prove seriously prejudicial to the interests of commerce in 

that portion of the country. 
| © nflueneed by these impressions and acting under these 
| views, which L bad urged upon all branelies ef the Depart 
| ment, these circulars Were issued, and in some respects ex 
| ceed what was intendet ; and upon being brought to the no 
tice of the present chiefs of bureaus, they have modified 
| them so as to render the instructions more strictly and dis 
| tinetly conformable to existing enactments. At the same 
| time, it must be borne in mind that the Bank of the United 
| States was, at the period of issuing the circulars, a specie 
| paying bank; and that to have exacted specie from the 
| banks in the South and West which were indebted to that 
| institution, or in which it had deposited funds to meet the 
| dratts of the Treasury for war warrants, would not only 
| have been of no aid to the public service, but would have 
| inflicted injury alone upon those banks, and been prejudicial 

only to the trade of the South and West.”’ 


Here we have the views of the Secretary, and 
the motives and policy by which he intended to 
| be governed, in the administration of the affairs 
| of his Department. The time was one of great 
| difficulty. The banks of the North and middle 
| States had resumed specie payments, and those 
| of the South and West were struggling to reach 
| that desirable point. The disbursements of his 
| Department were to be principally made in the 

South and West; and the drafts of the Treasurer 

for that purpose were, by the arrangement with 
_the Bank of the United States in relation to the 

payment of two of its bonds, to be met, to much 
| the greatest extent, by that institution. The sup- 
position of the Secretary was natural and neces- 
sary that those drafts would be met by calls upon 
its debtor banks in those sections of the Union 
where the payments were to be made, and by 
| deposits of funds in the banks there. Hence his 
| proper and laudable anxiety, so far as an observ- 
| ance of the law, and of the unquestioned rights of 
| the public creditors would permit, to make those 
| heavy disbursements in a manner the least inju- 
_ rious to the banking institutions, the trade and 
/commerce, and the business generally of those 
| sections, and so as, in the least possible degree, to 
| ** retard the resumption of specie payments”’ in 
| the South and West; and hence, too, he urged 
| these views and this policy ‘upon all the 
| branches of the Department." Sutil he tells us 
| that the orders and instructions issued by some of 
| the heads of bureaus in the Department, ‘in 
some respects exceed what was intended,’’ 

Satisfied that the motives of the Secretary, as 
avowed by himself, must be universally approved, 
‘ and that the policy he adopted for the government 
| of his Department was proper and right, so far 
| as it was wisely pursued and properly carried out, 
| I now proceed to refer to such of these ‘* orders 
| and instructions” as, if any, must be considered 
| exceptionable. The first, in the order of time, is 

a direction given by the Secretary himself in re- 
| lation to the payment of pensioners. The date 
| of this circular is May, 1837, the month in which 
| all the banks of the country, comparatively speak- 
| ing, suspended specie payments, and is in the fol- 
| lowing language: 
| In the present state of the currency, and during the gen- 

eral suspension of specie payments, it would be unjust to 
| the pensioners to withhold from them the means of ur- 
| chasing the necessaries of life, by a rigid adherence to the 
letter of the law. The agents, therefore, will be author- 


ized to pay them in such currency as the receivers demand 
and are willing to consider an equivalent for specie.” 


| justification of which it is susceptible, and, there- 
fore, without a single other remark, | pass to the 
circular of the chief engineer, which bears date 
‘| 6th October, 1838, and is in the following words: 
Sir: It will conform with the understanding existing 
between the Department and the depository banks, that 
whenever your payments on the public account cannot be 
| made by checks onth? banks, a tender of the notes of the 
bank on which the Treasury draft was drawn will be made, 
and thatin no ease specie be exclusively exacted, unless 
the notes of said bank wiil not be received by the public 
creditor. 
“ The observance of this rule will be of general accom- 
|| modation, and be sustained by the Department.’’ 


| ‘This is one of the ** orders” to which the Sec- 
retary expressly applies the remark in his report, 
above quoted, that oa ‘in some respects ex- 
| ceed what was intended.”’ It will be proper here 
to add that, under date of the 20th October, 1838, 
the head of the Indian bureau issued a circular in 
the precise language of this one, and that the 
'| present heads of both these bureaus, when the €x- 
| istence of these directions from their respective 
| branches of the Department were made known 
to them, instantly so modified them as to bring 
them within the express and unquestioned terms 
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of the existing laws in reference to the disburse- | directions’’ assume to confer upon the bank the 
ment of bank notes. | right to make disbursements in its notes? | here 
A circular from the office of the Paymaster | most freely express my dissent from the policy 
General was issued, under date of the 8th Octo- || and practice indicated by some of these circulars. 
ber, 1838, which is as follows: | The Secretary tells us that some of them “ in some 
“ Sim: Arrangements having been made withthe United || respects exceed what was intended” by him; 


States wae a oy the My oe drafts _s ae | and I think some of them go beyond a sound and 

amount, at diffe places, and it being probab notes |) i i 

of that bank will be as acceptable toclaimants, and in some | safe rule. I cordiall concur in the views and 
policy upon which the Secretary acted, as ex- 


cases more convenient than specie, you will, should you | , ; P 
receive drafts on that bank or its agents, make as many of | pressed by himself; but I think some of the cir- 
your vane a a cen = — =e culars go much further; and, instead of adopting 
receiver the option aking pape 8 BS - . : : 
artment has no objection to your using the ‘paper of that | ® policy which was calculated to hasten the re 
bank in all your payments, so far as it can be done legally.” |, sumption of specie payments in the South and 
The only other of these “ orders and direc- || West, and to restore the currency to a sound 
tions,” to which I propose to refer, was issued | Btate in those sections of the Union, must, if con- 
from the office of the Quartermaster General, and | tinued in force and acted upon, have had a strong 
bears date October 31, 1833: The language is: || tendency in the opposite direction. Did oT 
«* Wenever remittances on the public account are made | however, assume to confer the right to make pud- 
to you by the Treasurer of the United States in notes of | lic disbursements in bank notes? Not one—not 
the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, or by drafts of that | even the broadest of them. They urged the pol- 
tnseiceeinn on noone banks or ayes, . = that, in- || icy of making disbursements in that medium “ so 
stead of demanding speeie from the loc n oe ae 1 . 9 a6: 
you receive from ‘een and disburse, the bills said \\ far as it can be legally done; Re in all cases where 
‘Bank of the United States,’ in all cases when such bills || 8uch bills may be entirely satisfactory to the indi- 
may be entirely satisfactory to the individuals to whom pay- || viduals to whom payment may be made;”’ * un- 
ment may be made.” _> _ |, less the notes of said bank will not be received by 
The Quartermaster General states that this cir- || the public creditor,’’ &c. Thus in all cases de- 
ferring to the a of the public creditor, and 








cular was sent to but eight officers of that De- |) 
yartment, and that, understanding aconstruction | to his legal rights, the question of making dis- 
fad been given to it to authorize the payment out | bursements in bank paper. The orders, there- 
of notes of less denominations than those al- | fore, did not assume to confer the right to make 
lowed by the law of the 14th of April, 1836, those | ‘* public disbursements in the notes of the bank;”’’ 
officers were immediately instructed that the di- | and even they, broad and indefensible as some of 
rection was to be construed in conformity with || them seem to me to be, do not bear out the presi- 
that law, and not otherwise. | dent of the bank in the declaration referred to: 

The number of orders and directions trans- | yet this individual goes on to say, ‘‘ these ar- 
mitted with the message of the President is very | rangements,as honorable to the executive officers 
great; but upon a careful perusal of them all, I | as they were beneficial to the public service, 


consider those referred to above the only ones | brought the Government into efficient codperation 
which have material reference to the disburse- || 
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ments to be made under the arrangements with || 
the bank, and all which go a step to show that || 


the bills of the bank were agreed to be disbursed, | 


as a part of these arrangements. And now, Mr. || 
President, permit me to ask how far any of these || 


orders authorize the assertion of the president of | 


that institution that ‘arrangements were made || 


for the mo~e distant public disbursements in the | 
notes of the bank?”’ 


should be made ** in specie or its equivalent,’’ and 
so far as the collateral stipulation with the Secre- | 
tary of War may be considered a part of those 
arrangements, that the same medium of payment 
was required and agreed to be made by that also. 
In these negotiations, then, there were no “‘ ar- 
rangements made for the more distant public dis- 
bursements in the notes of the bank,”’ or for any | 
disbursements, near or distant, in those notes, 
any further than they might be considered em- 


We have seen that the ar- | 
rangements between che Secretary of the Treas- || 
ury and the bank, in fact, were that the payments | 








for the reéstablishmentofthe currency, and opened 


the way for the resumption of specie payments.”’ | 


What “‘ arrangements”’ are here referred to? Evi- 
dently those spoken of in the previous sentence 
of the letter, ‘for the more distant public dis- 
bursements in the notes of the bank.’’ Having 
shown that no such ‘ arrangements”’ had been 
made between ‘ the executive officers’’ and the 
bank, I may be permitted to hope that those 
worthy officers will not be made to suffer in the 
public estimation under the ees influence of 
= compliment so gratuitously bestowed upon 
them. 

Here, Mr. President, suffer me to ask, why do 
you think this letter of Mr. Biddle was given to 
the public? Was it, do you believe, to bestow 
credit upon the executive officers of this Govern- 
ment, or to manifest his connection with and at- 
tachment to this Administration? If this was the 
motive, some of his able and sagacious friends 
upon my right must feel surprise at his want of 
sagacity. They tell us, almost daily, that the 








braced in the terms equivalent to specie; and how | cause of this Administration is a sinking cause; 
far that might be, would, of course, in all cases, || that ours is a falling house; and they must deeply 
depend upon the will and choice and estimation || regret that this sagacious banker should now con- 
of the public creditor to whom payment was to || clude to join his fortunes, and those of his insti- 
be made. It will certainly not be pretended that | tution, to such an interest. Sir, these gentlemen 
orders from the head of a department or a bureau, || will tell you that no such desires and objects have 
containing simply directions for the government |! given this letter to the light. Was it, then, to 
of the subordinates of that branch of the service, | speak of the negotiations between those executive 
can change the terms of these contracts, or give || officers and the bank, and to do them justice in 
to either party rights which were not conferred } that particular? No; in my opinion, no such ne- 
by the contracts themselves. If ‘arrangements | gotiations prompted this letter, but certain nego- 
were made *’ between the executive officers and | tiations which the sagacious writer foresaw were 
the bank ‘for the more distant public disburse- || about to take place at ert in his own 
ments in the notes of the bank,’’ the right was || State, were the moving causes to this public ad- 
conferred upon the latter to make those disburse- || dress, in the shape of a letter to an individual cor- 
ments in such notes, independent ofany relations, || respondent. The bank had been too deeply con- 
or rights, between the Government and its cred- | cerned in the singular political transactions which 
itors, and a tender of the notes would be good || were agitating agreat State. Success began to be 
gg as between the Government and the | doubtful, and a change of position, in advance, 
nk. Is sucha right pretended or claimed by 1 was found to be advisable. Hence these quiet 
the bank, yous out of the arrangements for || and peaceful declarations, and these amicable a 
the sale and payment of its bonds? It has not || pearances towards ancient enemies. Hence this 
been, and is not. On the contrary, if no such || abandonment of mercantile speculations, and this 
‘‘ arrangements ’’ were made, or right conferred, | neutrality of posture in reference to future events. 
by the contracts, then nothing in the ‘‘ ordersand || From considerations like these, sir, I believe this 
directions” from the heads of Departments and | letter was written, and not from any ch of 
bureaus to the disbursing officers could make the || feeling or spirit on the part of the writer, or the 


one or confer the other. In this aspect of the | institution over which he ides. 
I must ask a little more of your time, Mr. 


case, therefore, the president of the bank was | 
|| President, upon this letter. The writer says the 





not authorized by the facts to say that “ arrange- 
ments were made for the more distant public || transactions between the Government and the 
disbursements in the notes of the bank.” | bank, of which I have spoken so elaborately, 

While upon this part of the case, another in- || ** brought the Government into efficient codpera- 
quiry should be made. Did these “ orders and || tion for the reéstablishment of the currency, and 











Senate. 





TO 
opened the way to a resumption of specie ay- 
ments.”” Thea nee of this expression ig go 
excessive as to excite no other emotion than that 
of ridicule. That the Government had been, from 
May, 1837, not codperating with the bank, but 
rene er against the irredeemable pol- 
icy and declarations of the bank and its president, 
‘*for the reéstablishment of the currency,” js 
now matter of history; that the ‘ arrangements” 
to which the letter refers, and which the wants 
of the public Treasury, occasioned by the sus- 
pension of the banks, and the legislation of Con. 
gress consequent thereupon, compelled, were cal- 
culated to enable the bank the more easily to 

its debts to the Government, and thus to abandon 
its irredeemable doctrines and policy, when, by 
the action of other State institutions, they had 
become no longer sustainable with a preservation 
of credit, and to place itself upon the list of re. 
suming banks, is most likely. Mark dates and 
facts. The negotiation for the sale of the bond 
of 1839 was completed and closed on the Ist of 
August, 1838. The definitive offer of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the anticipations, and 
mode and manner of pre upon the bond of 
1838, was dated on the 25th of July, 1838, and 
the broad acceptance of that offer by the agent of 
the bank, was of the day following. By this offer 
and acceptance, the first installment of $800,000 
was to be paid on the 15th day of August, and 
all the payments upon both ‘ arrangements” 
were, by the terms of the same, to be made “ in 
specie or its equivalent.’’ 

How, then, were the notes of the bank to be 
made applicable to these payments? Could it be 
done short of a resumption of specie payments 
by the bank, so as to make its notes, in form at 
least, ‘* equivalent to specie? ’’ What do the acts 
of the bank show to have been its sense of its 
own course and policy under these circumstances? 
It resumed specie payments on the 13th of Au- 
gust, thirteen days after the payment was made 
at the bank for the bond of 1839, but before the 
drafts upon that deposit would be returned upon 
it in any considerable amounts, and two days be- 
fore the payment of the first installment upon 
the bond of 1838. Did these transactions au- 
thorize the president of the bank to say, that by 
them the Government was brought into efficient 
** codperation”’ for the reéstablishment of the cur- 
rency? Into efficient coéperation with whom, or 
with what? With an institution that had resisted, 
with all its immense power, the resumption of 


| Specie payments—the only measure by which 


the currency could be reéstablished; which was 
a debtor to the Government to nearly eight mil- 
lion dollars, and which was compelled to ask 


| time for os of one, two, three, and four 


years; which found its extended obligations fall- 
ing due so near the period when specie payments 
must be resumed, or its credit destroyed, that it 
was driven to the ‘‘ executive officers” to seek 
terms of payment which would enable it to per- 
form that high duty? Efficient coéperation with 
such an institution, and by such means? Need 
I say, sir, that the arrogance of the assumption 
is only oo by the closing sentence of the 
paragraph ? 

Let me read it to you, Mr. President. Here 
it is: ‘‘ The resumption accordingly took place” 
—where do you suppose, sir? The banks of the 
whole Union had suspended specie payments in 
May, 1837. This immeasurable calamity was 
visited upon the whole country, and now the 

resident of the largest and most powerful bank 
in the Union is telling us of the resumption, of 
the return of the banks to their legal and moral 
obligations. He has before given us his exposi- 
tion of the causes which brought about this great 
and good result, and now he says “‘ the resump- 
tion accordingly took place.”” in I ask you, 
sir, where do you think it took place, and w! en? 
He shall tell you: ‘* Throughout the middle 
States on the 13th of August; in many of the 
southern and western States soon after.” What, 
let me ask you, as one of the representatives of 
that section of the Union, what became of the 
humble northern and eastern States in this happy 
annunciation to the American ? Were they 
not worth the notice of the president of the bank? 
Or did he not know that this same glorious work 
of resumption, for which he says the way was 
opened in August, had taken in those States, 
and was triumphantly sustained against his 
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wer, and the power of the giant institution | 
over which he presided, from one to three months | 
before the period of which he speaks?—before 
that “ way’’ was opened which enabled the State | 
national bank to come in, by a forbearance of its | 
debts and an accommodating compromise as to | 
the manner of their payment. 

Sir, I am ready to relieve you from this course 
of remark, and to dismiss from my consideration 
such‘testimony, coming from such a source. 

| am also most happy, Mr. President, to be 
able to assure you that | will very soon relieve | 
the Senate from a continuance of any remarks | 
upon this subject. One or two brief topics re- 
main to be considered, and I have done, at least | 
for the present. | 

In the course of the debate which the subjects | 
under consideration have excited, my peculiar 
personal attention has been called to the lan- 

age used in the law authorizing the sale of the 

nds of this bank. That language is, that the 
bonds shall be sold for ‘‘ money in hand,” and 
I believe 1 was the draughtsman of that law. I 
have, upon a previous occasion, and when thus 
called upon, stated to the Senate my best recol- 
lections as to my intention in the use of the terms 
quoted. I had not then made a recent examina- 
tion of the law, and I spoke from memory whol- 
ly. I now find no cause to change what I then | 
said, that it was my intention the bonds should be 
sold for cash, if sold at all, but I find that the dis- | 
position of that ‘* cash,’’ intended by the com- 
mittee, was fully explained on the face of the 
bill, and that I am now only called upen to read 





|| neither ‘general’? nor ‘‘special,’? within the || 















to the Senate the second section of that law, as 
it was reported and passed, to make this point 
perfectly intelligible to all who hear me. That 
section 1s in these words: 


“ find be it further enacted, That all money received 
upon the sale of the said bonds shall be immediately paid 
into the Treasury of the United States, or placed to the 
credit of the Treasurer thereof, in some proper depository, 
in the same manner that other moneys, received from dues 
to the Government, are, by law, directed to be paid into 
the Treasury.”’ 


It will be recollected that but one bond was | 


sold, and, in reference to that, how was the money 
id? 1 have already read to the Senate, from the 
ocuments appended to the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the certificate of the bank, show- 
ing that the proceeds of this bond were placed in 
that institution, ** in special deposit,”’ to the credit 
of the Treasurer of the United States. Was that 
bank, then, a “‘ proper depository ’’ in a legal 
sense, and within the meaning of the law above 
uoted? We have seen that there were no general 
eposit banks under the law of 1836, or banks 
which could be selected under that law, to answer 
the purposes of the Treasury. We have also seen 
that neither the law nor the practice of the Treas- 
ury Department authorized the Secretary to trans- 
fer money to the hands of individual officers of 
the Government for the mere purpose of safe- 
keeping. Hence the Secretary has been compelled 
to select banks as special depositories, without 
reference to the deposit law, in cases where money 
comes into the Treasury, as in the case under con- 
sideration, not in the ordinary course of collec- 
tion, but without passing through the hands of 
an authorized collecting officer. The authority 
of the Secretary to select and use these banks for 
these purposes, is the same which authorized the 
use of banks by the Treasury Department from 
the commencement of the Government, under the 
Constitution, and the organization of such De- 
ment, up to the charter of the late Bank of the 
nited States in 1816, and from the removal of 
the public deposits from that bank in 1833, until 
the passage of the deposit Jaw in 1836. In his 
selections, under this authority, there are no re- 
strictions of law upon the officer; and if, there- 


fore, depositories so selected are, in a legal sense, 
“‘ proper depositories,’’ then I am unable to dis- 
cover why this bank was not as proper a depos- 


itory of the proceeds of these bonds, within the 
meaning of the second section of the law for their 
sale, above quoted, as any other bank which the 
Secretary could have selected would have been. 
Some objections have been made that the Sec- 
has, in his annual report, 
by the use of language, the character 
ve deposits made in the various banks, on 
public account, and rendered it difficult to tell in 
what condition the ic money is, or how it is, 
















— 


in fact, kept. I have taken some pains to inform || When and how have these payments now been 
myself upon these points, and the inferences || restored? After a continuance of one single year 
which I had drawn from the reading of the annual || and principally, as I verily believe, by a soun 
report, have been confirmed by the explanations || and firm administration of the national finances; 
of the Secretary. The terms “general deposit” || by a rigid and unyielding adherence, in all na- 
are used by him in reference to those moneys de- || tional receipts and payments, to that standard of 
posited in banks selected under the deposit law of || value erected by our glorious Constitution, and 
1836. The terms “ special deposit’ are mostly || which, if not scrupulously observed by the Gov- 
used in their technical sense, as a deposit of the || ernment in times of pecuniary trouble, cannot 
specific thing, the identical money, or currency, | be continued as a standard of value for the 
delivered to the bank for safe-keeping; and the || country. 
terms ‘‘ deposit to the special credit of the Treas- || I know, Mr. President, there have been many 
urer,”’ are used to denote such deposits as are | are and good men who have sincerely be- 
ieved, during the late derangements in our cur- 
technical meaning of the other terms, but as are || rency, that specie payments could never be re- 
made in banks selected by the Secretary, under | sumed by the State banking institutions, and the 
his general powers, before referred to, and are | currency reéstablished at the proper constitutional 
placed there subject to the drafts of the Treasurer, || standard, without the aid of another national 
with a notice, and distinct understanding, that || bank. 1 have been one of those who have uni- 
they are to be drawn for at an early day, and || formly believed that, if the operations of the na- 
are not, therefore, to be used by the institution || tional Treasury were not suffered to be brought 
holding them for the general purposes of banking. || down by the general depreciation, but were kept 
The remarks of the Secretary upon these points, || up tothe standard of gold and silver, the whole cir- 
in the report under consideration, give substan- || culating medium would speedily be raised to that 
tially these explanations. They are as follows: || level; while I have as firmly believed, if that 
“ The arrangements made with the banks that hold special || Standard for the public Treasury was surren- 
deposits, or deposits to the special credit of the Treasurer, || dered, there would be an end of anything like a 


have been regarded as temporary in their nature or charac- | value, until finan- 
ter, and have, in most cases, therefore, been informal. It | fixed and pores standard of value, unuld 


having been expected that Congress would, at an early day, | cial embarrassment, commercial suffering, and 
adopt some general system, that could be carried into prac- | universal eo re in every department of 
tical effect, on the subject of keeping the public money, || business, should drive the whole people to callin 


i Tremery ecm kena nes || the aid of some artificial power to assist in erect- 
f ry , since the suspension || - ; n erect 

of specie payments, till within the last three months, the || !%& !t. The soundness of the former opinion is 

Department has deemed it most respectful to Congress to || now demonstrated. The standard of currency for 


abstain from adopting any uniform and permanent arrange- | the Treasury has been preserved at the constitu- 
ment on ee aaeoaane in —e ye an under || tional elevation through the whole of our late 
the general deposit act, but to use them, for the present at || : : 

least, only as necessity should require.” P | troubles; and the consequence has been that, with- 


: her aid, a universal resumption of 

And again: om aay & , = 
> || specie payments has taken place within little more 
‘Tn cases of deposits in bank, made specially, the money | than one year, and business is reviving, at least 


has, in some instances, been placed in specie, in boxes, | ' ‘ : : 
fastened up, and not to be withdrawn by the receiver or | 48 —r as can consist with firm and enduring 
. For all these great and good results, as 


others without the draft of the Treasurer on him, payable | healt 


at the bank where the special deposit was made. In other | wel] as for the great success with which the Treas- 
cases, it has been placed in specie, or bil s -paying | : ; 
banks, to the credit of an Tivlcanen, combace ee ury has been managed and its wants supplied, 
‘ special deposit,’ and sometimes as ‘in deposit to bis spe- || during these severe embarrassments, I speak the 
cial credit,’ and allowing the bank to have entire charge of || solemn convictions of my judgment when I sa 
i aerwaste.” || that no man in the country deserves more credit 
From this language of the Secretary, as well | than the present Secretary of the Treasury; and 
as from the facts in the case of the bonds, it 1s || when the political prejudices and party conflicts 
inferrable that deposits, in their inception special, | of the day shall have passed away, I verily be- 
in the bank sense of that term, have been subse- | lieve that history will accord to that faithful and 
quently changed in their character, by making | laborious officer even greater praise than I attempt 
such deposits the basis of drafts by the Treasu- || to bestow upon him. 
rer, which were paid by the bank on presentment || Mr. Waricut having concluded, Mr. Rives re- 
as drafts upon general deposits are usually paid. || plied at length; after which, 
Indeed, the Secretary tells us in his annual report || Mr. WRIGHT said: Before I proceed to notice 
that ‘‘ this system of special deposits, or of de- || the arguments of the honorable Senator, you must 
posits to the credit of the Treasurer, has, from || permit me, Mr. President, to make a single allu- 
convenience, and indeed almost from necessity, || sion to his opening observations, and it is the only 
not generally corresponded with the usual forms || remark of its character which I intend to make in 
of special deposits.”’ || the course of my brief reply. 1 heard with un- 
It is quite possible that the Secretary of the || feigned pleasure the declaration of the Senator, 
Treasury has not, upon all occasions, in refer- || that it would give him sincere gratification if the 
ence to these matters, used the language techni- || conduct of the Executive officers, in the transac- 
cally appropriate to the occasion; and it is equally || tions alluded to, could be fully justified. But for 
possible that he may have committed errors of || that remark I should have been constrained, from 
judgment in the multiplicity of his arduous and || the matter and manner of the argument, to sup- 
most perplexing duties, but when the trying pe- | pose that the honorable gentleman entertained a 
riod through which the country has passed under || veal desire to convict them of impropriety of in- 
his administration of the Treasury Department || tention and action. His declaration, however, 
shall be remembered and appreciated, I desire to | deserves full credit, and such are not his feelings. 
be no more confident of anything thanI amofthe | He complains that I have not answered his ar- 
fact that he will have no cause to complain of the || guments, or met the issues tendered by him upon 
verdict which an intelligent and patriotic and || caer occasions. I supposed I had said all which 
grateful people will render upon his public ser- || 1 could usefully say upon the whole matter, but 
vices. tens of us here, Mr. President, can have || I will now reply to some of his positions of to-day, 
failed to see that it is much easier to find fault || even at the hak of repeating, substantially, what 
than so to act, ina responsible public trust, as || [ have already said; and I take this occasion to 
not to deserve censure, much more so as not to |, promise the Senate, After its extended indulgence 
receive it, whether deserved or not. It now || to me already, I will not be tedious in the per- 
seems to be fashionable to complain of the Secre- || formance of this en ae er 
tary of the Treasury; but we should be willing to | The gentleman’s first and principal point is, 
do justice even to a political adversary; and none || that the sale of the bond of 1839 to the bank was 
wih, none can, deny that Mr. Woodbury has | illegal, because it was practically sold upon cred- 
managed the finances of the country through one || it, when the law authorizing the sale required, in 
of the most difficult periods in our national exist- pee Ce terms, that it should be made for “* money 
ence, with a degree of success before altogether || in hand.” , 
unknown under similar embarrassments. Sir,|| To this I have simply to reply that we have 
we have had similar embarrassments before, and | seen what were the terms and conditions of the 
with what result? We hada ae of spe- || sale, and that one of them was the payment of the 
cie eee” by the banks in 1814, not as gen- || whole purchase-money on the Ist day of August, 
eral as that of 1837, and when and how were | by placing the amount in special deposit in the 








ame payments restored? After a continuance | bank to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
three years, by the aid of a national bank. || States. We have alsoseen among the documents, 
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appended to the report of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, one from the cashier of the bank, in | 
the following words: 

| 


Rank or THE Unrrep Staves, August 1, 1838. 
I hereby certify that Charles Macalester, Esq., has this | | 


day deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United || 
States, in special deposit, the sum of two million two hun 


dred and fifty four thousaud eight hundred and seventy-one 

dollars and thirty-eight cents, subject to the drafts of the 

said Treasurer. J. COWPERTHWAIT, 
Cashier. 

Now this paper is either true orfalse. If true, | 
then the payment was made according to the | 
terms of the agreement for the sale of the bond, 
was made in ‘* money in hand,’’ which money 
was, by the very act of payment, disposed of as 
the second section of the act referred to required. 
Does any one doubt the truth of the certificate ? 
Does the gentleman himselfdoubtthatthisamount 
of money was in the bank, as its property, and 
subject to its disposition, at the time the certifi- 
cate was given? Bad, Mr. President as is the 
authority of this bank and its officers, with me, | 
upon most subjects, | do not believe that one of 
them would issue a false official and responsible 
paper of this character, nor do I believe that the 
cashier was ignorant of the nature of a ‘ special 
deposit,’’ or of the import of the facts to which 
he certified. Any collateral understanding, ex- 
isting at the time, as to the manner in which the 
Treasurer should dispose of this money, or in 
which the bank might, by making certain other 
payments, discharge itself from its liability thus 
incurred for this deposit, could neither destroy 
the fact of the payment, nor alter the character 
of the deposit at the time when the certificate 
was given, But suppose, sir, that this certificate 
was false at the time it was given. Then the 
whole transaction was void, from the fraud prac- 
ticed upon the Secretary, and the legal property | 
in the bond did not pass to the bank by the | 
delivery, as that delivery was in consideration | 
of the certificate, and it was the only evidence 
of the value received. Upon this supposition, 
therefore, the bond was not sold, and that could 
not be an illegal sale, which was not a sale atall. 

The honorable Senator next takes the position 
that the transaction was a disadvantageous one to | 
the Government, because that, out of the proceeds 

fthe bond deposited, as we have seen, the bank 
vas to answer drafts of the Treasurer for the use 
of the War Department to the amount of but 
$500,000 monthly, while the statements from that 
Department show that its wants were equal to 
$1,060,000 per month. 

This position is susceptible of several answers. | 
First, the bank would agree to no more favorable 
arrangement, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
must consent to withdraw the deposit at the rate 
of $500,000 monthly, or he must forego the sale 
of the bond altogether, and thus get nothing from 
this bond in aid of the Treasury, as no other pur- 
chaser could be found who would pay the price 
fixed by the law. Second, the gentleman has 
overlooked the fact that payments were making, 
at the same time, upon the bond of 1838, at the 
rate of $800,000 per month, so that, from both 
sources, the bank would more than meet what he 
says were the necessities of the War Department. 
Third, the proceeds of these bonds were not all 
the means of the Treasury. The whole current 
revenue remained, besides other deferred debts, 
and what the War Department should require, 
which the bank was not to pay, it would be the 
duty of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to supply 
from these other sources. 

Another ground assumed by the honorable 
gentleman is, that the bonds might have been, 
and should have been, sold abroad, and that a 
special agent should have ‘been sent abroad to 
negotiate the sale; and then he infers that the 
Secrenary of the Treasury was not driven to make 
the sale to the bank, had he pursued properly the 
course which the law pointed out. 

I have before shown, generally, what the Sec- 
retary did do, by way of effecting a sale of these 
bonds «abroad, and, from the results of those ef- | 
forts, lind he any encouragement to pursue them 
further? ‘This is the fair question, when we are 
discussing the faith and intentions of the officer. 
In May, pending the passage of the law, and al- 
most immediately upon its introduction before 
Congress, the Secretary wrote to a banker of high 
standing in each of the cities of Philadelphia and 
New York, to inquire as to the prospect of a sale 
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of the bonds, at home or abroad, within the terms 


roposed to be prescribed. They both answer || sion demanded by the 
im, substantially, that, upon the terms of the | taken, it is, upon both 
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| a hasty casting of the amount of this commis- 
ent, and, if lam not mis- 
onds, a trifling fraction 


bill and without a gurantee, no sale could proba- |! below $10,000. This expense the Secretary dij 
bly be effected in this country, unless to the bank || not feel willing to incur in any event, while the 
itself. Mr. Solms, the President of the Moya- || prospect of a sale did not seem to him to author- 
mensing bank of Philadelphia, gave it as his opin- || ize the pay and mileage of a member of Cop. 


made in England, and seems to rest that opinion 


| upon the then state of the English money mar- 


ket, and the fact that the agent of the bank in 
London wouid, he thought, be induced, * by 
weighty considerations,’’ to become a purchaser. 
This is the only direct opinion favorable to the 
sale of those bonds abroad, which I have found 
among the papers; and this seems to have been 
formed at least as much upon the expectation that 
the bank itself would be the purchaser as upon 
any other consideration. This gentleman did not 
pores to free the Secretary from a sale to the 


ank by sending him to London for a market. 
Mr. 


America, New York, says: 


able terms, during the present rate of exchange.’? 


| After the passage of the law, the Secretary im- 
| mediately wrote to the house of N. M. de Roths- 

child & Sons, bankers of London, and requested 
| them, if possible, within the restrictions of the 
law, to make sale of the bonds. 


| speak from personal acquaintance as to the pro- 


| priety of the Secretary’s selection of his English | 


correspondents for this object, but I understand 

| the house to be among the first banking houses in 

| London, and suppose it will be conceded by all 

that there is no fault in the course of the Secre- 
tary in this respect. 

He also wrote, without delay, to our Minister 

at Paris, and requested him to consult the best 


|| bankers in France, and effect a sale of the bonds | 
| there, if it could be done within the limits of his 


authority. As the gentleman has commented 
upon the unsatisfactory character of the reply 
from this quarter, | will read a part of Governor 
Cass’s answer. He says: 

** But Mr. Welles sought information from the bankers, 
and his views may be depended on... HE siates, that after 
examination, he tound it impossible to obtain an accepta- 

| ble proposition, because, in the first place, the bonds are 
| too large, and because, in the second place, bankers who 
made an offer would necessarily be compelled to hold them. 
selves in readiness to comply, after information of the result 
should be obtained from the United States ; and would thus 
be bound, for many weeks, to have the money within their 
| control, while, in the meantime, some event might occur to 
| change the state of the money market, and thus to embar- 
rass them. Mr. Welles was decidedly of opinion that a 
better arrangement might be made in the United States than 
here. Under these circumstances, and placing confidence 
in his representations, | do not think that the object could 
be effected in Paris, upon such terms as you would ap- 
prove.”? 


Could the Secretary, after such an opinion, 
| coming from such a source, and based upon such 


|, authority, longer hope to find in France a market | 
for these bonds, within the limitations of the law ? 


| Can his motives be suspected, because he relied 


| and acted upon such evidence? 


| The Secretary further, immediately after the 

passage of the law, opened a correspondence 
| with a Mr. Belmont of New York, an agent, res- 
| ident there, of extensive banking houses in Lon- 
/donand Paris. This correspondence was con- 

tinued from the 9th to the 2lst of July, and 
| resulted in an entire declination to purchase. the 
| bonds within the restrictions of the law, either 

for himself, or for account of his principals in 
| Europe. 


But, says the honorable Senator, the Secretary | 


ought to have sent an agent to Europe to nego- 
| tiate a sale of the bonds, and not to have depend- 
/ed upon the uncertainty of correspondence. I 
_have shown that an effort was made by the Sec- 
| retary to employ an agent, soon after the passage 


| of the law; but that the person applied to, con- 


| ceded by the gentleman to be qualified and com- | 


| .petent, declined to accept the compensation offered 
the Secretary—eight dollars per day and ne- 
_cessary expenses~+and demanded a commission 
| of one fourth of one per cent, upon the amount 
| of the bonds, if a sale was effected, and the pay 
_ and mileage of a member of Congress if he should 
| fail in the mission. 1 have made upon. my table 


| 


ewbold, the President of the Bank of | 


** The bonds have too short a time to run to warrant any | 
reasonable expectation of a sale of them in Europe on favor- | 


_ion that a favorable sale of the bonds might be || gress for A jonny from this country to England 


| and France, and the return, simply to make the 
experiment. He did not, therefore, send theagent, 
In this he may have erred, for it is not my pur- 
pose to prove that the Secretary is perfect, or 
exempt fromerror. This point! cheerfully leaye 
| to the decision of this body and the public. My 
only anxiety is, that the whole truth shall appear 
before the decision is pronounced; that it shall be 
distinctly known that the bond was sold at the 
par value, as fixed in the law, and that every 
dollar of the proceeds has paid a dollar of debt 
against the public Treasury, without any deduc- 
tion of $10,000, or any other sum, for the expenses 
of negotiating that sale. If, then, the conclusion 
shall be that the Secretary has brought the Goy- 
ernment into improper connection with a hostile 
bank, by the negotiation, it must be admitted that 
he has saved this $10,000 to the Treasury of his 
country by the operation. 
The Senator next says, there is no evidence of 
the necessity of the sale of this bond at all, and 
indicates an opinion that it is the duty of the Sec- 





{ 
| 
} 
{ 





They declined | 
to purchase, for the reasons which I have before | 
stated, and say that a sale upon the terms pre- | 


|| scribed, cannot be effected in London. I cannot | 


retary, and of those who are willing to apologize 
for his acts, to show that necessity before they 
attempt to justify the sale he made. To the Sen- 
ator’s arguments upon this position I have several 
answers. 

First, the Secretary has himself stated that the 
calls upon the Treasury for the month of June 
** had exceeded four oat half millions;’’ that he 
anticipated, ‘* as the fact turned out to be,” that 
those calls would equal about seven millions for 
the two following months of July and August; 
| ** that the available balance in the Treasury, ap- 
| plicable to general purposes, and subject to draft, 
| fell below one million; that payments were mak- 

ing, at times, in new Treasury notes, which 
| could not be rendered at all available;’’ and thar, 
|| therefore, he considered it ‘* necessary to effect a 
|| sale of at least one of the bonds, at an earlier day 
| than advices could be received and any proceeds 
|| realized from Europe.’’ This isa state of the 
| Treasury, and the exhibition of its necessities, 
from the head of that Department; and |, sir, 
'| have been accustomed to place confidence in state- 
|| ments upon that point, from that authority. 
|| Second, the law authorizing the Secretary to 
|| issue Treasury notes for the supply of the Treas- 
|| ury, expressly limits that power to its necessitcs, 
after all the other lawful means of supply have 
been exhausted. Hence the sale of the bonds 
became a duty, before the credit of the Govern- 
ment, in the shape of these notes, was resorted 
to; while the only power existing to issue notes, 
at the period of these transactions, was the power 
to issue new notes, under the law of 1838, in the 
place of those paid in and canceled under the law 
of 1837; and it was, in the nature of things, im- 
possible for human foresight to say how rapidly 
| the old notes would come in, and, consequently, 
what might be the extent of the power, within 
“e, given period, to issue new notes. 
hird. The apparent balances of money on 
deposit in bank, to the credit of the Treasurer, 
afford no standard by which to form a judgment 
| as to the amount of available means of the Treas- 
ury on any given day, because those balances 
were constantly made the basis of drafts by the 
|| Treasurer, which, the Secretary tells us in the 
|| correspondence, would necessarily be out from 
| thirty to ninety days, before they would come 
round to the bank to be there debited to the 
| Treasurer, and deducted from the amount stand- 
|| ing to his credit upon the books of the bank. 
These are believed to be full and perfect answers 
|| to the positions taken by the Senator to show 
‘| that a necessity for the sale of the bond did not 
exist. The condition of the Treasury, therefore, 
at the time the sale was made, appears from the 
|| Statement of the Secretary above piven. unim- 
peached by the considerations to which the Sen- 
ator has referred, and which he seemed to sup- 
se inconsistent with it. Is, then, the officer 
aving charge of the Treasury,Department to be 
taken as authority for the state of the Treasury, 
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its wants, and its necessities, at any given period? 
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Ho. or Reps. 


with me, sir, he is. The honorable gentleman I am sorry to find that, in this debate especially, || the bank bonds in disbursements for the War De- 


has made repeated appeals to me upon this point, || the most precise and clear definitions are rendered 


as chairman of the Committee on Finance of this 
pody, and I cheerfully admit that the vigilance 
of his researches, and the minuteness of his in- 
state may have shown him much better quali- 


fed for the head of that committee than myself; | 


hat L candidly tell him and the Senate, that in 
the discharge of my duties in the position I hold, 
the statements of the proper officers of the Gov- | 
ernment, as to the condition of the Treasury, 
have been authority to me, so far as facts and | 
fgures are concerned. Until the facts and figures, 
therefore, coming from that quarter, shall be 
shown to be erroneous, I recognize no right to 
call upon me to sustain their accuracy. 

The Senator further says the issues of Treas- 
ury notes were not made by the Secretary in the 
most advantageous manner, thata rate of interest 
might have been given to them which would have 
enabled the Department to command specie for | 





partment. The honorable gentleman has called 
upon me,in my seat here, to answer to any knowl- 


constantly necessary. The gentleman says in 
edge I may possess as to such a correspondence, 


my former remarks I termed this Pennsylvania | 
and I frankly stated to him and the Senate, that 


bank ‘‘ a proper depository,’’ and he repeats the | 

phrase with an evident design to carry he impli- || I neither know anything of it, nor do I find the 
cation that its use by me was the manifestation || least reason, from this, or any of the documents, 
of a change of feeling on my part towards the in- || tosuppose thatany such correspondence ever took 
stitution. Sir, the gentleman could not have failed || place. If he, and the Senate, will have the good- 
to notice that | was speaking of the second sec- || ness to look to the letter from the Secretary of 
tion of the law authorizing the sale of these bonds, || War to Major Cooper, the then acting Secretary, 
in which the terms ** proper depository’’ are used; || written from the Virginia Springs, and to be found 
that I was examining the legal power and right || with the documents appended to the President’s 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, in the present || message, in answer to the last call of the Senator, 
state of the law in relation to the public deposits, ;, it will be seen that all the arrangement upon this 
to select this institution as a depository for the || subject which the bank has claimed, or which 
proceeds of these bonds, that I came to the con- || even suspicion has alleged to have been attempted, 
clusion that the Secretary possessed the legal | is there fully avowed by the honorable Secretary, 
power and right to make this selection, as much || and its prompt and honorable fulfillment is re- 
as that of any other banking institution not a || spectfully urged upon the Treasury officers. I 
general deposit bank under the deposit law of || cannot, therefore, possibly see what motive is left 


them in the market, and would have induced cap- || 1836; and that this bank, therefore, in a legal | for concealment, or why any correspondence of 
italists to hold them as investments until they || sense, within the powers of the Secretary and the || a private character should be supposed to have 
became redeemable by the law, and, therefore, || meaning of the second section of the act for the || been wrongfully withheld, in relation to an ar- 


ceased to bear interest;,and he contends that the || sale of the bonds, was, when so selected, ‘‘ as 


| rangement completed, avowed, and carried into 


Secretary ought not, therefore, to be permitted to || proper a depository for that especial purpose as || full execution. 


urge his apprehension that the new Treasury || any other which could have been so selected.”’ || 


The gentleman seems further to apprehend that 


notes would come in for redemption, in the way || These were my words, or their substance, and I || I, and those with whom I act here, have changed 
of payments upon the public dues, as causing a || used the phrase, which the Senator has so fre- || our views and feelings in relation to the dangers 


| 


necessity for the sale of this bond. Itis not for | 
me to contend that the Secretary of the Treasury | 
isall-wise as a financier, or that the issue of these | 
Treasury notes in some other form and manner 
might not have afforded to the Treasury greater 
temporary relief, It is enough for my purpose, | 
that the Secretary acted in good faith and actord- 
ing to his best judgment, and issued the notes in 
the manner which he beliéved best calculated to 
afford to the Treasury and tothe country the re- 
lief intended by the law; that they were issued, 
were out, and were returning upon the Treasury 
for redemption, in the shape of payments of the 
revenue, at the time‘the law passed authorizing 
the sale of these bonds. The necessity from this | 
quarter did, therefore, in fact exist, and the ex- 
perience of the Department, by the payment by 
the bank of the first bond, paid in 1837, almost 
wholly in Treasury drafts and other like Govern- 
ment liabilities, enabled the Secretary to judge 
with certainty of the extent of the necessity grow- | 
ing out of this consideration. Had he then rested | 
quietly until these bonds reached maturity de- 
pending upon their proceeds for money to meet 
the public disbursements, and then met payments 
in unavailable Treasury notes, notes which could 
not be reissued for any purpose, what would 
have been thought and said of his financial skill 
or official faithfulness? Or, if he had sat down 
and mourned over the fact that the notes had not 


been originally issued in some different manner, | 
would that have supplied his exhausted Treasury ? | 

A further complaint of the honorable Sena- | 
tor is, that the proceeds of the draft upon the | 


Pennsylvania bank for $300,000, transmitted by 


the Bank of Kentucky, in part payment of its | 


debt to the Government, were permitted to re- 
main on deposit in the former institution, until 
they were required for disbursement; and he 
asks, with great emphasis, why was not this sum 
transferred to some other depository? Why not 
tothe Bank of America, at New York? Wh 

not to any place other than this bank, to whic 

the Secretary and his political friends had been 
80 hostile? I am not aware, Mr. President, that 
lean say anything which [ have notalready said 










} 


quently repeated, in no other sense or connection. || of a national bank, and the dangerous character 
If he was not before aware of my meaning, in the || of a State institution so powerful as that of which 
use of these terms, I now offer him this explana- || we speak. Mr. President, he mistakes us utterly. 
tion and definition of it. We have experienced no change of feeling or 
A further objection brought by the honorable || opinion upon either of these points. I say willing- 
gentleman against the Secretary of the Treasury || ly and cheerfully that I listened to some of the 
is, that the public interests were disregarded * | remarks of the honorable gentleman, in relation 

rl 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


depositing this $300,000 in this bank; inasmuc to the danger of institutions of either character, 
as, had the deposit been made ina general deposit || with unmixed délight. I rejoiced to hear him 
bank, under the deposit law of 1836, of suitable || refer to the former expressions of opinion of the 
capital, an interest might have been obtained upon || Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catuovn} 
the deposit for the time it remained in bank. If || upon these subjects, and to declare his increasing 


this objection, Mr. President, is to be considered || convictions in their justice and truth. Let him 
| continue to be governed by these opinions and 


as developing the policy of the deposit law of 
1836, Iam bound to say that it will make that || feelings, in reference to these matters, and he need 
‘measure more objectionable to me than it has ever not make himself more sure of anything, in the 
before been, unfavorably as I have ever viewed || whole course of his life, than he may now be of 
it. What is the provision of that law referred to? || the fact that I, and those who think and act with 
That the bank shall pay an interest at the rate of || me here, will be found with him, side by side and 
two per centum per annum upon all money re- || shoulder to shoulder, rendering hjm our feeble 
maining on deposit with it, for one whole quar- || aid and support in any war,in which he may be 
ter of the year, over and above an amount equal || engaged in the prosecution of such principles. 

to the one fourth part of the capital of the bank || I have but a single other remark, Mr. Presi- 
actually paid in. Now, sir, to have placed this || dent. The Senator has made repeated allusion 
$300,000 upon this investment of two per cent. a || to the time I have taken to prepare for the debate 
bank of the very smallest capital must have been || of this day. Sir, | pretend to no extraordinary 
selected, so that the largest possible excess might || powers of intuition. I require preparation toad- 
have existed, upon which interest would be paya- || dress this body, and my great fault is that | do 
ble, while that part of the deposit which equaled || not sufficiently prepare for so responsible a duty. 
one fourth of the capital of the bank, actually paid |! Yet | must be permitted to think that such re- 
in, must have been suffered to remain three full |} marks, coming from that gentleman, should not 
months to entitle the Treasury to a recurring in- || have been made without qualification. He may 
terest of two per cent. upon the average excess. || not have known that the deep interest of a large 
I have ever thought, sir, that to make a bank pay || number of the members of the Senate, ina measure 
interest upon public deposits was the most direct || depending before the body, (the land graduation 
mode to stimulate those institutions to use the || bill,) at the time when this debate was introduced 
public money for banking purposes; and, there- || by himself, induced me and others to consent to 
fore, the worst possible policy which any Gov- || postpone the further consideration of this matter 
ernment, State or national, could possibly adopt; | until that measure could be definitively disposed 
but if, in addition to this insurmountable objec- } of; but such was the fact. The Senator did know, 
tion, the consideration of capital paid in, as a se- || however, upon whose request the postponement, 
curity for the deposit, is to be abandoned, and || for the last week, had taken place, and I thought 
the Secretary of the Treasury is to be required to || I had a right to expect that he would not have 
select the banks of the smallest real capital, that || made remarks calculated to charge that delay 
the largest amount of the public money upon de- |} upon me. 
posit may be drawing interest, the tendency of | 
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upon this subject. I have already shown that 
this money was as valuable to the Treasury, as 
convenient for its use, and as safe, where it was 
left, as it could have been made in any other de- 


pository; and, in the face of these facts, if it were | to receive public censure, here or elsewhere, for | 
| 


perfectly respectful, | would answer the gentle- 
man’s queries by asking him, why should the 


any possible reason he could have assigned for 
the act other than his own hostility and that of 
his political party to this bank? And would the 
Senator from Virginia have advised the Secre- 


| stand closely by him and share in the condem- | 
Secretary have transferred this money, until re- || nation. 

quired fordisbursement? For what public inter- | 
est or object? Had he transferred it, was there || make very especial and marked reference to the | 


the system of State bank deposits, as adopted and 
established by the deposit law of 1836, is infi- 
nitely worse than I have heretofore considered it 
to be. And if the Secretary of the Treasury is | 





SPEECH OF HON. J. A. BYNUM, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THe House or RepreseNnrTArTIveEs, 
January 19, 1839, 
On the motion of Mr. Wagener to be excused from serv- 
ing on the Investigating Committee to examine into the 


letter of Mr. Biddle to the Secretary of the Treas- || Deffication of Samuel Swartwout. 

ury, written under date of the 13th of August, || Mr. BYNUM said: 

1838, to be found among the documents, at pages | Mr. Speaxer: | came to the House this morn- 
36 and 37 of the report of the Secretary, marked || ing with little intention of troubling it with ony 


not acting upon this dangerous principle, | must | 


The Senator has considered it to be his duty to ! 





tary to put himself upon such a defense, for such || F 7, and. infers from it that some correspondence | remarks of mine upon the subject under consid- 


an act, either before this body or the country? 
lam here compelled, Mr. President, to make 


& remark in self-explanation and justification, and || place, in reference to the arrangement for paying || bate has been carried on, and the singularity and 


between the Secretary of War and the bank, not || eration, and but for its extraordinary character, 
communicated to Congress, must have taken || and the extraordinary manner in which this de- 
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variet 
should have contented myself by letting it pass 
without doing more than giving a silent vote on 
the proposition before the House. Sir, I deem | 
this one of the most important questions that | 
has for y<ars past occupied the attention of this 
House—not from the simple proposition on which 
we are called to act; no! but from the magnitude 
of the consequences which, if some of the inti- 
mations that have fallen in this debate be true, 
must ensue, if it is intended to carry on this in- 
vestigation in good faith to the country, or if 
anything more is intended by it than a political 
hoax, which it has now become so customary for | 
a certain party to practice upon the too confiding | 
people in almost every nook and corner of this 
vast and growing Republic. The immense im- 

ortance of this investigation, and of the manner 
in which it should be conducted, arises from two | 
considerations, entirely independent of the pro- | 
fessed and ostensible objects of those who have 
now taken it into hand. The propriety of in- | 
vestigating the mere defalcations of Swartwout | 
and Price involves matters of common occur- | 
rence, about which few, I hope, of any party, 
will be found, here or elsewhere, to disagree. | 
That investigation should be made, and in good 
faith to the public; and if none other had moved 
it, I should have felt it my duty to have done it | 
myself. Upon that subject | have seen little or 
no disagreement, here or elsewhere. 

But he had said that there appeared now, from 
the remarks of honorable gentlemen on the other 
side, two other subjects involved, of independent 
consideration from the one avowed to be the ob- 
ject of the inquiry. What were they? First, sir, 
is the contemplation of an impeachment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as a particeps criminis 
of these defalcations. He, sir, has been marked 
in advance, and charged with the commission of 
crime that should and must brand him and his 
family with infamy with all posterity, if the one 
hundredth part of the allegations and bitter de- 
nunciations that have been made against him on 
this floor, within the last few wecks, be true; and, | 
sir, if they be not true, then I will not say here 
what execration and public indignation should 
await the base calumniator and false accuser. I | 








hope I am the last man on earth who would step 1 





between the guilty criminal and the impending 
penalty of the outraged laws of the land; and 
should be amongst the last to attempt to throw 


around an offending guilty officer one panoply || 


that would shield and protect him from the odium 
of insulted justice, and immediate and deserved | 
punishment, however ignominious. If, then, 





of « onsiderations which it embraces, I | - 


| 
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to affect so seriously the individual character of 
one heretofore uncontaminated with reproach, 
with unclean hands, or with any predetermined 
resolution to convict, whether there is found in- 
nocence or guilt. The country demands a fair 
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ouse, not to go into this investigation, which is | 


and an impartial investigation of this matter, and’ 


not of a partisan nature; not by men whose own 
innocence or guilt is to be dependent, in any way, 
on the result of this inquiry. No gentleman who 
has, in any way, imbibed a prejudice or expressed 
an unfavorable opinion, should deign to act on 
that committee for a moment; nor should any 
consideration induce this House, under present 
circumstances, to place such a one on that com- 
mittee. To do it, sir, would be a mere mockery 
of justice, and to bring into scorn the partiality 
of the whole investigation. The country does 
not look for such an inquiry, nor can it in the 
least be benefited by such a one. The people 
have already been harassed with repeated inqui- 
ries, intended for party purposes merely, with- 
out a single practical good resulting to the coun- 
try. 

tn the second point of view, the character of 
this committee is of the first importance, as the 
character of this whole Administration will, in a 
measure, be brought before them. Yes, sir; an 
Administration brought into power by nearly 
two thirds of the free voters of the country is 
now about being committed to the hands of a 
majority of a committee who are deadly hostile 
to the feelings and sentiments of nearly two 
thirds of the — of this country—an effect 
produced by alliances the mostextraordinary, and 
one which the people of this country should 
never cease toremember. The people will learn, 
with no little astonishment, that a Congress, a 
majority of which they elected supporters of this 
Administration, have been converted, by politi- 
cal management here, into a dead minority. To 
know where and by whom this recreancy and 
treachery to their rights have been committed, 
the freedom of no people can long endure, until 
a strict accountability is demanded and had into 


the conduct of those who have presumed to | 


change their course without consulting them. 
Their conduct should not be forgotten. 
The people should, and will, I cannot enter- 


|| tain a doubt, demand of those Representatives of | 


easy virtue to know why they have joined in with 
the Opposition to throw the Administration they 
were elected to supportintoa minority. But, sir, 
between them sudshuloguentnante I shall notin- 
terfere. ‘This last treachery only affords additional 


evidence of the incontestable truth of thateverto be 


these serious considerations are involved, which | remembered maxim with every friend of freedom 


none willdeny, what infuriated partisan will dare | 
rise on this floor and say that this investigation | 
should not be conducted with the strictest impar- 
tiality, and that the composition of this commit- 
tee should not be made by men the most uncom- 
mitted, disinterested, and free of prejudice against | 
the Secretary, whose private, as well as public, 
character is to be so seriously affected by the 
result of this investigation ? 

The importance of these facts surely cannot fail 
to strike gentlemen who feel an interest in an im- 
partial investigation of this matter. I would sa 
to them, if they have no regard for Levi Wood- 
bury’s public or private character, and are de- 
termined to immolate him in their party rancor, 
let the innocence of an unoffending private family 
plead for the observance of the common forms of 
justice in the prosecution of this trial, and commit 
their fortunes and their fame not into the hands 
of those who have openly and publicly proclaimed 
him already guilty, in advance, and to establish 
which they have staked their interest and their 
honor. I appeal to gentlemen to pause, if but for 
a moment, in this mad career of party warfare, 
and reflect upon the stupendous injustice that 
they are about to inflict upon injured innocence 
in the blind and maddening pursuit of a victim 
for party malice. Let them place upon the,com- 
mittee no man that has prejudged the guilt or in- 
nocence of a party to be placed on his trial; or if 
they do, then let him have at least one friend, to 
be selected by his friends, to see that the forms 
of justice have been observed, if the substance be 
— . . 

charge gentlemen who now, by a strange 
combinniion; have obtained the power of this 





throughout the world: ** The. price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance.’? With it, no man, or set of 
men, should be trusted to tamper with impunity, 
and those who do it have evermore acted on the 
presumption that the people, the friends of lib- 
erty, and to whom its price is a all value, 
are credulous, and are easily to be imposed on 
and duped by great professions of scorning to be 
dictated to by party and party leaders of hon- 
esty, sincerity, and disinterested patriotism. The 
world over, and these have been the uniform dec- 
larations and professions of those who have be- 
come recreant to the trusts confided to them by 
a too generous constituency. 

The Republican party, beyond all others, have 
suffered most from this political malady. It has 
been their curse since the earliest formation of 
this Government, and has been progressive up to 
the present date, and now even threatens the sub- 
version of all freedom in that Government under 
which we live and have prospered so long and 
80 ——— i ai ‘ 

ne of the greatest novelties of this investiga- 
tion, as it is pro to be carried on by the 
— allied powers, is that the majority of this 
ouse, the representatives of the majority of the 
people of this country, the whole of the officers 
of the Government, are to be placed into the 
hands of a committee, a majority of which—I 
might say two thirds of which—represent a party 
that are composed of the representatives of a most 
meager minority of the ple of this country. 
Here, sir, then, absolutely for the first time in 
the history of this Government, be it said to its 
immortal honor, has been the ae of this 
country placed into hands to be by a minor- 
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ity, a thing that should be long recollected as the 


first step of a departure from that funda 

rule in all free Republics, that in all cases a me 
jority shall control—facts, sir, that must strike 
forcibly, every statesman of the waning and de. 
creasing regard for the sovereign control of the 
great er of the people, as now entertained 
and evinced for the first time by a certain party 

in this country. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) I am glad, truly glad, that 
itis so. 1am rejoiced at this early development 
of the principles of a party that has just gained 
control in this Government. I am glad of the 
developments made here of their true characters 
and of the principles — which they are to aet 
asaparty. Itis the first earnest given of the 
principles upon which they are to act, and on 
which they are to carry out the true doctrines of 
what is now called the modern Whig party and 
their appendages in holy alliance. 

It wai be seen, most astounding as it js, 
that the character of this Administration, brought 
into power by a majority of the suffrages of the 
freemen of this country, backed by the election 
of a majority of Representatives to this Congress, 
have, by an art not unfrequently used here, by 
an alliance to which the people have in no way 
been a party nor instrumental, now been placed 
into the hands of a minority Opposition, the pecu- 
liar representatives of all the idle, unproductive 
interests of the entire nation; an augury than 
which nothing could be more portentous and 
alarming to the advocates of productive industry 
and of freedom throughout the civilized world; 
evincing, most clearly, a regularly concocted 
plan,’ to my mind, of a settled, fixed system, 
which, in connection with what has taken place 
elsewhere* by this new party to usurp by fraud, 
deception, intrigue, and stratagem, the rights of 
the majority of the freemen of this country, and 
to overthrow that great fundamental principle in 
all free governments of the undisputed right of 
the majority to control. Is not, then, the course 
about being pursued here, and on this occasion, 
perfectly in character with, and a piece of, that 
well-digested plan of operations which: has been 
recently carried on elsewhere by the same party 
to thwart the will of the majority of the great 
body of the people of this country? Does no 
man see the Kindred relationship of this step to 
others of recent date? Sir, in my judgment i 
wears the party brand—resistance to, and usurpa- 
tion of, the rights of the majority of the free peo- 
ple of this country. Hence the stupendous mag- 
nitude and importance of the appointment of a 
fair, impartial, and unprejudiced committee, with 
a due respect to the feelings of a majority of this 
House and the country, and with hands un- 
stained with any preconceived opinions of the 

ilt or innocence of any man or set of men. 
i, n this subject this House has a lesson. Will 
it heed it? 

In the next place, will it be forgotten that the 
people of this nation have but just returned to 
this Congress a majority of Representatives— 
from fifteen to twenty-five—in favor of the pres- 
ent Administration, who professed to be Demo- 
crats and Republicans when elected, and pledged 
themselves to the support of the present Repub- 
lican Administration? Can the opinions of the 
majority of the people’s Representatives, or the 
opinions of a majority of the people themselves, 
be fairly represented on that committee when it 
is known that a majority already elected on it 
belong to the minority of the House, and who 
represent a most meager minority out of it? Do 
gentlemen not see the extraordinary composition 
and character that they are about to give to that 
committee—about, did I say?—which they have 
already given to it, and which must mark with 
suspicion their whole proceedings with every 
friend of popular rights? 

Sir, the committee themselves should pause 
before they take it upon themselves to act under 
such circumstances. For this reason, then, I have 
said if you would have the report of this com- 
mittee to produce a salutary effect, give us a fair 
committee, composed of unbiased, uncomm! 
members in favor of the guilt or innocence of any 
individuals, and whose interest nor honor is at 


—— -——— 


* See the conduct of the party and their attempts at usurp 
ation in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Tilinow.. 
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stake, to convict or acquit any man? Without 
such & committee, your investigation will be a 
mere farce, and all will consider it a mere mock- 

ery of justice, and a mere hunt after party cal- 

ymny and detraction; not to ‘* whitewash,’’ but to 

«blackwash’’ the individuals and the party to 

whom a majority of that committee is opposed. | 
Can anything be more apparent? If we would } 
havean eye singly fixed upon the public interests, | 
with a view to investigate this transaction for the 

yenefit of the country, and the country alone, the | 
composition of this committee should be made of | 
the most impartial, unprejudiced, and unexcep- | 
tionable materials. Sir, I-warn those who now, | 
for the first time, have gained the power in this | 
House by the aid of the “secret ballot,’’ not to |, 
commit in open day, in the face of the world, that | 
hideous, damning, and blackest of crimes, of se- 

lecting @ committee themselves, composed of a 

majority of their own friends—a thing that they 

have consumed so much of the important time of 
this House in denouncing and stigmatizing as a 

species of favoritism, corruption, and prostitution, 

pregnant with a degree of partiality and injustice 

that defied all scrutiny into the malpractices of 
this Government. I charge them, in the face of 
this House, in the face of this country, not to let 
their first act, after obtaining power, be imbued 

with all the crime and odium which they have so 

eloquently attached to it when committed by the 
Republican party in this House. I charge them, 

if they have yet left one sentiment of respect for 
the intelligence and good sense of the people of 
this country, not to let their first act be guilty, 
and convict them of this black and damning sin, 
about which they have been so clamorous, and 

which it has been their daily vocation, since the 
organization of their party, to hold up and de- 
nounce as an act of most crying injustice, and 
monstrous corruption. I charge them not to treat 
with such disrespect the good sense and recollec- 
tion of the people of this country. 

I charge them not to let this people demand of 
them to know why it is a virtue in one party in 
this country to commit an act which it is prosti- 
ution, corruption, and profligacy, when com- 
mitted by another; why it is that individuals or 
parties _— before them, and denounce thatin 
others which they applaud, as the highest praise, 
the commission of by themselves. And I charge 
gentlemen, in the name of our common country, 
inthe name of that liberty which we all profess 
somuch to love, not to presume too much upon 
their power of misrepresentation and stultification 
of the honest, intelligent, and unbiased freemen 
of my country. 

Of all the parties that have heretofore existed 
in this country, that of the Whig, now socalled, 
should be the last to resist and refuse the appoint- 
ment, in this House, of a liberal and impartial 
committee to investigate any subject, and more 
particularly the present. The least variation from | 
the strictest impartiality, and the greatest liber- 
ality, is at war with every profession and declar- 
ation that they have made for years, both in and 
out of this House. Sir, with them to presume 
the contrary, consistency would cease to be a vir- | 
tue, and sincerity of profession a damnable hete- | 
rodox. But how shall this party appear? How | 
shall the world judge them, when it is made evi- | 
dent, that the very first act committed by them, | 
after acquiring power, [ say, will be found in op- | 
position to all that they have said and written on) 
this subject ever since the constitution of this 
mongrel party? What shall the world say when 
their very first act is made to give the—I will not 
say what, but will call it by a milder name—the 
most palpable contradiction, and open falsifica- 
tion, of every profession of sincerity that they 
have heretofore, with such prodigality, made to 
the American people. 

Now, sir, let facts speak to an impartial and in- 
telligent world; and I invoke all attention, that 
hothing may be lost, that justice may amply be | 





























done to all whom it may concern. Here are res- 
olutions adopted to raise a committee of nine mem- 
bers to effect an investigation of a transaction, 
deeply imbued with fraud, as it is alleged, and in 
which not only your Secretary of the Treasury, | 
but ee whole character of this Administration, is 
involved. 


This charge has been again and again made, 
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alliance and their secret ballot; and what have 


‘Their first act, too; mark that. 
‘They have not only selected a majority of the 
committee from a minority of the House, and 
who represent a minority of the freemen of the 
country, but, contrary to every principle of hb- 
erality heretofore practiced by the Speaker, of 
placing on the committees such as the minority 
party might desire, they have denied, and persist 
in refusing to give to the majority, even of the 
House, and the majority of the country, one single 
man that they désire to be placed on that com- 
nittee to represent the majority of both the House 
and the country. A step taken, sir, a little beyond 
anything heretofore known in this Government 
of freemen, since the foundation of our free Re- 
public. Yes, sir, they are now endeavoring to 
force on the committee a small minority of mem- 
bers to represent the majority, who do not wish 
to act themselves, and who are not the choice of 
the majority whom they are to re pre Sent as a 
party. ‘They have refused, as a party, to vote 
to place a single man on the committee that has 
been selected to be placed on it by the Republican 


they done? 


party, whom they are to represent, and are now | 


determined, after having elected a majority of the 
committee from their own minority of the House 
and the country, imbued with all their precom- 
mittals and prejudgments, as openly pronounced 
on this floor, to select such of the remainder of 
the committee as they may think disinclined, and 
too ineflicient to do justice to the parties con- 
cerned—the Republican party, or the country at 
large—displaying a species of pertinacity and 
arbitrary rule, heretofore unknown to the better 
days of this Republic. Evincing a disposition 
for, and a determination in the exercise of, arbi- 
trary power that is without a parallel in the annals 
of free republican Governments. They have not 


been contented in getting and selecting their own | 


men, and a majority too, though themselves ina 


minority, but are determined to select for us ours, | 


in the very face of our remonstrances against the 
justice of such a selection; and attempt to force 


men upon the committee to represent us, against | 


our will or wishes, and all this done, too, sir, by 


a party heretofore clamorous against you, and the | 
majority of this Elouse, for the use of arbitrary | 


power. Merciful God! Whata lesson on the 
beauties of hypocrisy and consistency here, are 
we taught! 


Livok, sir, at the composition of the committee 


as already formed—six out of nine deadly hos- 
tile to every principle, opinion, feeling, and in- 
terest of the Republican party, though some may 
profess a little friendship for it, (perhaps to make 
things easy at home,) and the remaining three, it is 
obstinately opposed to be given to the majority, 
to be composed of such men as in whose abilities 
and political integrity they entertain the highest 
regard, and would choose to trust on such an oc- 
casion. Here, sir, is a bright specimen of the 
fairness, purity, impartiality, and disinterested- 
ness of this immaculate party, who were wont to 
sicken with disgust and nauseate at the very name 
of corruption and foul play in politics. History 


will do them justice for their purity and the hon- | 


esty of their professions, and prosperity should 
not fail to award them a crown, more durable 
than brass, for so eagerly embracing that par- 
tialtty and corruption which they have so bitterly 
denounced, when charged to be practiced in the 
worst degree by others. Let not those gentle- 
men deceive themselves, in the powers of their 


splendid talents, in making all to glisten that does | 


not shine. Letthem not presume too much upon 
their power of panic-making, and to alarm the 
weak and ignorantagainst their Government, be- 
cause they themselves cannot rule it, nor their 
powers of eloquence and declamation to bewilder 
and stulufy the popular sense and moral feelings 


of the hardy yeomanry and people of this coun- | 
try. The Republican party have only asked to | 
place on this committee such men as they can | 
rely on, if but two or three, with such talents and | 
qualifications as will enable them to do justice to | 


the majority of this House, to the Administra- 
tion, and to a majority of the people of this coun- 
try; and, sir, this they are denied. 

The Whig party are determined, then, to have 
the entire control of this whole invesugation, the 
entire game in their own hands, to be conducted 
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in their own way, with the Conservatives to pro- 
tect their friend Swartwout, and to throw, no 


doubt, if possible, the entire blame on the Gen- | 


eral Government. From every indication yet 
elicited, little, in my judgment, is to be expected 


from that committee, but a most partisan investi- | 
It would be dis- | 


gation and criminating report. 
creditable to the declaration of individuals, as 


already expressed on this floor, to believe the | 


contrary; yet these have been the very first indi- 
viduals to be placed on the committee by their 
party, with what degree of fairness and impar- 
tiality the intelligent freemen of this country will 
decide. 

Sir, | have heard much of the celebrated inves- 


tigation of the United States Bank, and the far- | 
famed committee universally known as the ** white- | 


wash committee;’’ but if this does not turn out to 
be a blackwash committee, then am I né prophet, 
nor the son of a prophet. 


Mr. WISE rose, and was understood to say | 


he demanded an explanation. He wished to 
know whether the gentleman meant to say the 
committee would intentionally misrepresent what 
was true, or say what was not true? and whether 
Mr. W., as one of the members, had ever done, 


| or would do so? 


Mr. BYNUM said, were he not disposed of 
his own accord to do all that was fair on the occa- 


sion, he should disdain to answer any inquiry; | 
yas determined to look to the condition of 


but he 
the country, and the situation of the party with 
which he had the honor to act. He had nothing 
to do with the gentleman from Virginia as an in- 


dividual there. He should scorn to answer any | 
question which required him to select that gentle- | 
man, or any other, from the rest of the commit- | 


tee. Ile confessed that there were some gentle- 
men on the committee for whom he had the 
highest respect and personal regard, but was free 
to confess that there were others for whom he 
had little ornone. Thedemand ofthe kind which 
had been made, however, would, of itself, pre- 
vent his expressing any opinions of individuals. 

Mr. WISE still insisted. 
made some exceptions. 
nate him ? 

Mr. BYNUM said, if the gentleman wished to 
put questions to him, he had better wait until he 
had conclyded. Ie could assure the gentleman 
that the scotpion rod he had so frequently attempted 
to wield over that House had no terrors for him; 
nor would it have, were he a thousand times 
more terrific than he would have the world believe 
him to be. 
tlemen to say that they did not believe his former 


Did he mean to desig- 


declarations, as made on that floor, as to the guilt | 


The gentle- | 


or innocence of certain individuals ? 
man himself might have believed them—might 


have made them in good faith at the time. | He | 
should not undertake to decide upon his motives | 


or sincerity. He had no explanations to make 
to that gendeman. 


Mr. B. thought he had now shown most clearly | 


the extraordinary dilemma and awkward predic- 
ament in which this purity party had fallen, by 
the singular course they had taken on the present 
occasion. He thought he had shown most con- 
clusively, and placed far beyond all future cavil 
forever hereafter, the hollow pretenses of that 
party to fairness, liberality, and impartiality. It 
was impossible, it appeared to him, that they 


could ever hear again these sacred words men- | 


tioned, without a crimson blush of shame arising 
on their cheek. 

With these general remarks, (said he,) I will 
now proceed to notice what has fallen from sev- 
eral gentlemen in relation to this subject, as de- 
clared on the floor of Congress, and which I 
confess | heard with no little astonishment: as- 
tonished, sir, because | heard it declared on the 
floor of this House, by a Representative in Con- 
gress who, it should be presumed, would declare 
nothing here that he was not prepared with the 
proof to substantiate. To become the common 
reviler and calumniator of those whose virtues 
and long-tried services have reeommended them 
to higher places than our own, has become a 
practice, sir, of this House, little less derogatory 
to the standing of a member of Congress than it 
is disreputable to the councils of a great nation 
of freemen, of which it has heretofore been our 





The gentleman had | 


Would he now attempt to force gen- | 
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| pride and our pleasure to boast. Nor would | 
| considered amongst those who would throw 
least obstacle in the way of the strictest sery:., 
into the conduct of public officers occupying |y\., 
places. I consider them amenable to the ky, 
sentatives and to the people for the faithful g. 
| charge of the high trust that has been confided ,, 
| them, and shall ever be for holding them to \) 
strictest accountability. But, sir, while I woy)) 
do that, though not a member of the * decency 
| party,’’ I hope I shall never, on this floor, Jos. 4 
proper respect for the offices of my Governmen; 
if | should retain none for the occupant. A yp. 
| coming respect, sir, for the Government of yy 
nation, and a respect due to our beloved country, 
should forbid it. Continue your abuse and ¢). 
umny and detraction of all in the higher offies 
|, of your Government, and you level to the very 
earth the most exalted stations, to which | 
should be the pride and laudable ambition 9 
every freeman to aspire, as-the meed of meri 
and the greatest reward of the most illustrinys 
deeds that freemen can confer. Sir, continue p 
|| degrade and disgrace every officer in your Goy. 
ernment, and what sagacious statesman is there 
amongst us that cannot easily foresee the disas. 
trous results and downward tendency into which 
|, our whole political fabric must soon tumble? 
|| All free Governments are based alone upon 
opinion; and when, from constant abuse and de. 
gradation of the offices and officers of a Goverp. 
ment, public opinion becomes infected and |osos 
a proper respect for the Government itself, what 
/must naturally follow but a change of the whole 
system, and a speedy resort to some other for 
which they may have a greater respect? And js 
this the true object of your indiscriminate abuse 
of all the officers of this free Government? | be- 
lieve, in the sincerity of my heart, it is the true, 
secret, and sole object of many. But we are told 
that these denunciations are not directed against 
|, the offices, but against the officers who fill them. 
Now, sir, there is a certain principle in meta- 
| physics which has ever proven the irresistibility 
and influence of the power of association, Keep 
up your constant degradation of your officers oc- 
cupying high places, and how long, from tis 
very power of association, before you imbibe, 
and induce others to do it, imperceptibly often, 
the greatest contempt for the offices themselves, 
and which offices alone constitute the Govern- 
ment itself? Whoare so blind, then, as not to 
see the deadly blow, in all this indiscriminate 
calumny, abuse, and detraction, aimed at the very 
stability and existence of the present system o! 
this, our free Republican form of Goverament? 
Who is there so blind as cannot see the danger 
that such a course at once threatens to the dura- 
bility and permanency of the present system of 
our free, republican Government, and with whiat 
pride such a course here must be hailed throug)- 
out the world by the implacable enemies of al! 
free Governments? With what cheering hopes 
it must inspire the great enemies of our freedom, 
| both at home and abroad? Sir, these are sub- 
jects of the greatest moment and high considera- 
tion to the philosophical statesman who reflects 
upon the destiny of empires and the fate of re- 
publics; and let no man blind himself to the les- 
'sons of experience, which the history of fallen 
nations should teach us upon these absorbing 
subjects. Then how should any man who pro- 
fesses a becoming regard for his Government, 
and the institutions under which he lives, justly 
himself in rising here from his seat and pro- 
nouncing one of the first officers in the Govern- 
ment **a corrupt pander of power; the paritceps 
criminis of a hundred defalcations,’’ without the 
|| safety of the Republic demanded it, and he had 
the proof at hand to establish so foul a charge 
| beyond the power of cavil or contradiction? Are 
| gentlemen prepared with their proofs to establish 
|| these charges, or, if they fail, are they prepared 
| to meet their constituents and defend themselves 
|| against the charge of uttering the foulest calum- 
|| nies merely for the gratification of the blackest 
|| political spleen and party malice? What excuse 
| should the American people (those who are now 
|| not prepared for revolution and plunder) recetve 
|| as a justification of such a course? Are gentie- 
|| men aware of the high and awful responsibility 
‘| that they assume in belching forth this indiscrim- 


“” 
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high offieer in your Government, whether placed | 


in office by the people themselves, or by the ex- 
ecutive department, who himself is a mere ser- 
yant of the people, and whose greatest crime it 
js, with some, to have been the object of the 
people’s choice? Tigh ic sey : 

Mr. PRENTISS, of Mississippi, asked if the 
gentleman had alluded to him, or to what he had 
said on a former occasion in relation to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BYNUM. I do allude to what the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi said on a former occa- 
sion, as I then wrote it down and understood it, 
and have it now before me. 

Mr. PRENTISS. Then, sir, I wish to ex- 
plain. 


"Mr. BYNUM. Certainly, sir; for I should be 


exceedingly sorry to do any act of injustice to | 


that gentleman, or any other on this floor, 

Mr. PRENTISS was understood to say that 
ne had said, in his previous remarks, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury was the particeps crim- 
inis of a hundred defalcations, as it was shown 
in his report to Congress; that he had particularly 
examined the report, and had found in it that 
number of defalcations, or more, but that he knew 
them not, of his own knowledge, in any other way; 
that was the evidence on which he relied, and 
was prepared to show, if necessary. 

Mr. BYNUM. Lam exceedingly glad to hear 
the gentleman say that he knows nothing against 
the Secretary of the Treasury, of his own knowl- 
edge, upon which to found those high charges of 
corruption and profligacy. 


Mr. PRENTISS. No, sir, I did not say that; | 


| know of one defalcation in Mississippi. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does the gentleman know, of 
his own knowledge, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was a particeps criminis of that defalca- 
tion, or that he connived at it in any shape or 
form whatever? 

Mr. PRENTISS. 
tion. 

Mr. BYNUM. And, sir, he reported those 
defaleations, as he was bound todo; and further 
the law allowed him no right to go. If such are 
the grounds on which you are to convict the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of impeachable offenses of 
corruption, if he be not convicted already in the 
minds of certain gentlemen, I doubt the necessity 
ofan investigation; but it is now due to the Sec- 
retary, the party, and the country, that it should 
be had and carried onin good faith. The report 
of the Secretary we have all read, and are liable 
to place on it very different constructions from 
those of the honorable gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. But that he (the Secretary) should be 
guilty, or be a particeps criminis of an offense, be- 
cause It was committed under his administration 
of that Department, is as novel as it is extraor- 
dinary. Just as well, Mr. Speaker, might they 
attempt to hold me or you, sir, guilty of the 
many little petit larcenies which are committed by 
our domestics and servants at home in our ab- 
sense to this House, The reason and justice in 
the one case is equally the same in the other, and 
the attempt to hold one responsible for the guilt 
in such cases would be frowned down as most 
insulting to the plainest understanding in the 
community. 

The moral sense of the American people has 
hot yet arrived at that pitch of rotundity, as ruth- 
lessly to sacrifice a public servant upon the heated 
charges of aspiring politicians, or upon the highly 
wrought declamation of mere party malice. They 
call for the evidence of some overt act, committed 
directly or indirectly by the person charged, else 
lumanity will be allowed to plead his cause, and 
Justice demand forthwith his acquittal. Gentlemen 
should beware how they persecute a man and pro- 
Hounce him guilty, before he is put upon his trial 
and the evidence is heard in his behalf. The 
American people are neither tyrannical, cruel, 
hor oppressive in their nature, and they have sel- 
dom held those guiltless who have attempted to 
play off upon them such a part, and establish for 
them such a character, so abhorrent and revolting 
toall the better feelings of their native disposi- 
tons, No, sir, no, sir; I thank my God that I 
ze live in a country where humanity and justice 
lave not been entirely stifled and strangled by the 


He knew of the defalca- 


® 
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inate calumny and abuse against almost every | 


Swartwout Defaleation—Mr. Bynum. 


ferocious spirit of an unfeeling savage party ma- 


lignity. I trust I yet live among my countrymen 
| who have too high a regard for liberty and justice 


| let us not condemn before we convict. 
|| course might be tolerated in the court of some 


to witness the untarnished reputation of one man 
in society, however humble, rent and mangled 
for the mere gratification of party vengeance. If 
we are to have an investigation, anda consequent 
trial of any of our public officers, let us engage 
in it with clean conan and pure consciences, and 
Such a 


| Eastern despot, but never, never, I hope, in free 


and happy America, 
While | hope ever to be the last, in or out of 


| this House, to throw a shield around any public 


officer to screen him from the just demands of 


| public justice, I will never consent to witness, in 
| the heat of party violence, an act that would dis- 


grace and degrade the age of a Nero or Caligula. 
But, sir, perhaps all this is right; and we should 
thank Heaven that it is so; that these develop- 
ments have given us a glimpse of the true char- 
acter of what may be the reign of that party, 


|| should they, by trick or stratagem, ever gain the 


/ascendency in this country. 1 am, sir, for an in- 
| vestigation, a bona fide investigation, to be con- 


| ducted with impartiality and in good faith to all 


parties; and none other can or should be received 
as worthy of this House, by the just, intelligent 
freemen of this country. 

The gentleman from Louisiana[ Mr. Gartanp] 
tells us that we are determined to defeat this in- 
vestigation. Whoare opposed to it? Can the gen- 
tleman name the first man? No, sir; I dare him 
to do it. None have manifested the least disposi- 
tion here to thwart or oppose it. No member of 
the Republican or Democratic party would do it. 


_If there be one to be found in this Llouse opposed 








to the investigation, to be carried on in good faith, 
he is a traitor to his party; nay more, he isa 
traitor to the country. What have they toexpect 
from such a course but the realization of that 


| weakness and want of political foresight that the 
| puffed-up and arrogated wisdom of their Whig 


opponents have labored so much and so long to 
convict them of in vain?—an attempt that has 
been carried on against the Republican party ever 


| since the first dawning of our Revolution. It was 


their ignorance which spoke into existence this 
nation of freemen, with a republican form of Gov- 
ernment; and it has been by such ignorance that 


| their freedom and happiness have ever since been 


protected and cherished, and their country led on 
to a degree of prosperity and greatness unexam- 
pled in the history of the civilized world. Under 
such ignorance, then, who would not prefer to 
live, and bear all the reproaches and aspersions 
of the arrogated pseudo wisdom of the world ? 
Sir, the gentleman tells us that they have se- 
lected their men, and their strongest men, too. 
‘¢ There’s the rub.’’ They have their strongest 
men, a majority of them, too, already placed on 
that committee. And what do we ask? Simply 
—although representing the largest number in this 
House, and almost two thirds of the people out 
of it—to allow us to place on that committee of 
nine, three of ourstrongest men. We have only 
asked for three to be placed on that committee to 
represent the majority of this House, the majority 
of the people of the country, the great Demo- 


cratic party of the nation, and this, sir, is denied; | 


and because we persist in so humble a request, 
we are told that the Democrats are opposed to the 
investigation! Most modest, indeed! Give us 
a fair committee—or foul, as itis already com- 


posed—give us but three of our strongest men, | 


and we will go into the investigation now, to- 
morrow, the next day, or when and where you 
please. Give us but three, and we will go with 


you into every recess, and dark hole, and black | 


cavern of this great conservative leader, Samuel 


| Swartwout; and with you we will endeavor to fer- 


ret out, in good faith, this foul defaleation, which 
smells to the very heavens. But we are unwilling 
to trust the character of this Administration, or 
the untarnished reputation of any distinguished 
individual connected with it, in the hands of a 
committee, with all their prepossessions and pre- 


| commitals against them, without having honest 


men of our own party, in whose competence, tal- 
ents, and firmness we have the greatest confi- 
dence. 


LOBE. 
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conduct that the Democratic party is guilty of, 
for which they are to be denounced upon this 
floor? This recent victory, gained by the aid of 
the secret ballot and the holy allianee, surely has 
not already placed gentlemen beside themselves, 
and, in their transport of joy, made them forget- 
ful of all thatis right, equitable, or just. I pray 
them to have a little moderation in the first frui- 
tion of this ominous alliance, if they would per- 
petuate, but for a short time, the durability of the 
ecstacy of its consummation. 

Again: the honorable gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, [Mr. Garvanp,] with all his accustomed lib- 
erality and modesty, has charged us with a wish 
to place on this committee a set of jack-legged, 
pettifogging lacyers. Wonderful! Now, Mr. 
Speaker, this is perfectly in keeping with the 
arrogance of the ** decency party,’’ and shows 
what has ever been their political curse, their 


bane, for whic) they have never been able to find 


an antidote, no matter under what party name 
they have appeared. They have bad memories, 
and their own acts are continually rising up in 
judgment against them. To abuse in others what 
they themselves practice, is the disease of that 
party, and shows how greatly wanting they are 
in that becoming discretion that they so vehe- 
mently denounce the want of in all others. But 
to the charge: we want jack-legged lawyers and 
pettifoggers placed on that committee. Now, sir, 
will the goodness and mildness and liberality of 
the honorable gentleman permit me to ask what 
are the professions of those six gentlemen out of 
the nine, that the Whig party has already placed 
on that committee? For information’s sake, I 
will read the names of those gentlemen already 
on the committee to the honorable gentleman and 


| to the House. 


Here, sir, are the names of Mr. Haruan of 
Kentucky, Mr. Dawson of Georgia, Mr. Curtis 
of New York, Mr. Wise of Virginia, Mr. Smiru 
of Maine, and Mr. Hopkins of Virginia. These 
gentlemen have already been selected by the 
** secret ballot,’’ and placed by the honorable 
gentleman’s party on that committee. After this 
charge made by him, will the gentleman con- 


| descend to tell us and the country how many of 


this number, of the six members already placed 
on that committee by him—him, sir, and his 
party—are lawyers? whether pettifoggers or jack- 
legged? for after this bold charge, the country 
may feel some curiosity to know. Sir, the gen- 
tleman is silent. I shall, then, make bold to do 
it forhim. Here are their names; and I pro- 
nounce every individual on that committee, yet 
selected by that fair-play, justice-loving party, to 
be a lawyer; there is nota single member of them 
who is not now, or has not been, a practicing 
attorney. O consistency! ‘* what a priceless 
jewel thou art!”’ 

But, sir, they are all Whigs and Conservatives, 


/and perhaps the gentleman means that that party 


contains no jack-legged pettifogging lawyers. They 


| are all distinguished gentlemen, that ** know each 


_ other by instinct. 


*? There are no lawyers of the 


| Republican party, who are not jack-legged petti- 
| foggers, now certainly in this House. ‘This, sir, 


is carrying their aristocratic, Federal-Whiggish 
arrogance and presumption a little further than I 


| have ever known before, and cannot, surely, fail 


to awaken the disgust of the great body of the 
American people with the principles and designs 
of a party, so arrogant, presuming, and self-con- 
sequential. Let such doctrines and principles 
endure, and I here pronounce it, in my place, that 
the days of our old republicanism, simplicity, and 
equality, are numbered. Sir, this hauteur and 
arrogance are contrary to the very genius of re- 
publican simplicity and equality, and repugnant 
and abhorrent to the whole letter and spirit of 
this free republican form of government, to estab- 
lish which the blood of our forefathers flowed hke 
so much water. 

I will not investigate here the claims to distine- 
tion to which his Whiggish and Federal law- 
yers, on the committee are entitled. I have never 


| heard of their practicing beyond the county courts 


And is this the unreasonable, iniquitous || occasion. 


in the districts in which they live. They may, 
however, be by far more notorious and distin- 
guished. There isa frite maxim that crosses my 
mind, and may not be inapplicable to the present 
I have often heard it said you should 
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‘* set a rogue to catch a rogue.” 


’ With equal pro- | 
— then, we should place on that committee 


! 
' 


awyers of the opposite party, to watch the oppo- || 


site lawyers, to investigate with the opposite law- 
ers, and to report with the opposite lawyers. | 


his, sir, is the unreasonable request that we | 


have made, as the representatives of the Repub- | 
lican party, and for which we are all denounced | 
as obstinate, perverse, and with a disposition to 
thwart the investigation which we have com- 
menced. Will the ople judge it so? 

Mr. C. H. WILLIAMS rose to a point of or- | 
der. He wished to know if the wide discursive | 
course taken by the gentleman from North Caro- | 
lina was in order when the subject was only to | 
excuse a member from acting on the commit- 
tee? 

The SPEAKER replied that the gentleman 
from North Carolina was strictly in order. He 
had been proceeding to show the character of the 


committee, so far as organized, and the necessity || 


of its having a particular character, in justice to 
the House, dt to individuals, as impeachable 
matter might grow out of it. This he thought 
he had a right to do, and that consequently the 
gentleman was in order. 

Mr. BYNUM. I thank the gentleman from 
Tennessee for his kind disposition to keep me in 
order. I have no doubt of the sincerity of his 
motives, and the benevolence of his object. The | 
party to which that gentleman belongs have cer- 
tainly given many evidences of their great regard 
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of its being urged as an objection, if the object is | 


an impartial investigation, the leaders of one 
party being blaced on the committee, it affords 
the strongest and most irrefutable reason why | 
those of the other party should be, to meet and || 
confront them. Than this objection, then, they || 


must look out for some better reason to sanction 


} 


their partial and illiberal course on this occasion. 
This same gentleman spoke of quibbling lawyers. 
Quibbling lawyers! hy, sir, this brief vic- 


‘tory, achieved by the “ secret-ballot’’ system, 


seems to have run the party mad. Quibbling | 
lawyers! Why, sir, of what is their whole party | 
made up? To quibble about technicalities, and | 
the inviolability of incorporated privileges, and 
their entire irresponsibility to the will or wishes 


of the people; whom they insult and rob and 


plunder, is their religion—their daily vocation || 


party; it lowsand circulates, and can be alone sus- 
tained, by a quibble, as it has ever been by that 


here and elsewhere—the life’s blood of the whole | 


| illustrious brood in all ages, the craft family. What, 
sir! six lawyers to be placed on a committee of |) 
nine, of one party and its allies, and for them 


now to complain for fear that their opponents 
should place three others on the same committee || 
that would quibble? The idea can only be enter- || 
tained, by any portion of the intelligent people || 
of this country, as one of the supremely ridicu- 
lous, and as an insult to the understanding of || 


those whom they would attempt to dupe by the 


for the order of this House, and shown the great- || 


est disposition to keep all in order who deviate in | 
the least from any subject before it. But unfor- 
tunately for the gentleman and his party, they 
never rise to a point of order until some Demo- 


| cles. 


crat of the Republican party is about to dissect || 


the materials out of which they are composed, | 
and to show their rottenness to the open gaze of | 
an abused people. 


It is never until then, sir, the giggle of ap- || 
plause, and the cry of **Go on! go on!” ceases || 


to reverberate through this House; and that more 


ominous and doleful one is substituted by them || 
in its place here—*‘ Order! order! Mr. Speaker, || 


I rise, sir, to a point of order.’’ Here, again, we 


see the result of that defective memory ; how | 


universally it seems to prevail with every mem- || 


ber of the party! 
We have been told that we wanted the leaders of 
the party on that committee. This, as far as my 

actiiiien extends, would be a most difficult 

task to execute by the Democratic party. If 

they have leaders, [am yet to learn who they | 
are. I know them not. In my judgment, the | 
want of such leaders as has been ascribed to it | 
is one of the greatest misfortunes of that party at | 
this time. That, I confess, is now one of the | 


greatest defects in the party; they acknowledge || 


| 
no leaders, and consequently act nearly on a 
occasion without the least concert, by whic 
means often, though in a majority, they have 


= and better drilled adversaries, who ever move 


But, sir, away with that. || 
/ examine, and proclaim it. 


|| ble reason, even on which to hang an excuse 


| from its consummation, its maturity, and its term- 


\'edness of the hypocrite, such as has infected || 


|| use of it. 


Never, never, sir, in my judgment, has there 
been a party before so straitened for a plausi- || 


for their most singular and flagrant inconsisten- 

If, sir, this be the character of the commence- 
ment of the reign of theirdynasty in this House, 
and in this country, what has the country to hope 


ination? In its very inception its birth has been 
marked with all the cold-blooded, hollow-heart- 





mankind in all ages, and bowed down the might- 
iest nations of the earth in time of yore. Sir, 
this handwriting is perfectly legible, and is plain- 
ly to be read in the history of all nations that 
have passed before us, by those who have the 
moral courage, the boldness and industry to scan, 

But from this point I |) 


| will not digress further, as 1 may have, on some 


| 
| 


_ of this House, who are your candi 


at the tap of the drum, under their drill majors. || 
This defect I have often warned my party of, || 


and called on them to profit by the lesson taught 
them on that subject by their more skillful and 
astute opponents in all party tactics. A party 
whose every move is at the bidding of their most | 
renowned leaders, surely should be the last on 


the will of their leaders; but in this, too, they 


| the votes of the House as repeatedly given, as 


future occasion, a better opportunity of exposing 
more fully the true character of this mongrel || 
party, its objects, its principles, and its fallacies. || 
The brief view which I have taken here of the 
history of its conduct, if nothing more, I hope 
will have the effect to call outothers more capa- 
ble than myself, upon some more fit occasion, to 
do justice to the histories of those contending 
parties. 

Mr. Speaker, with an air peculiar to the pre- 


| sumption of the party from which it comes, it | 
suffered themselves to be defeated by their more || 


has been vauntingly asked the o> moras party 
ates to be run || 

to be placed on this committee? Sir, I know of | 
no candidate in the Democratic party, nor do I || 
resume that an individual Democrat in this || 
louse knows of suchaone. We know, from 


well do they, who are desired to be placed on the 


/ committee by that party, but every one of whom 
earth to find fault with others for obedience to || 


~~ arrogate to themselves the exclusive right || 
of 


eing led; and, from habit, no doubt, would | 
have the world consider that a virtue in them | 
which would be a heinous and crying sin in all 
others. This, though, is only one of the crue 
characteristics of that party—it is but a part of 
their system. 
3ut suppose we were to wish to place our 
leaders, if any we have, on that committee: would 
it be doing more than the Whigs have done? 
They have placed on itleaders at whose nod they 


move as though by * instinct.”” Then would 1t |; 


be so very unfair to place by their sides at least 
one Democratic leader, if such there be? If this 
were all true that is stated, for one I cannot see 
the least cause of complaint on the part of the al- | 
lied parties, if they entertain the remotest idea of 
2 fair and an impartial investigation; and instead 


_the Speaker of that 
the uniform rule and long established practice of !! 


the allied party has as obstinately and pertina- 


| ciously refused. Away, then, with guch affected 


blindnesss, as apiece, of a kindred with the whole 
project of your glossed designs, in a consumma- 
tion to effect your political purposes! Sir, it is 
idle to talk thus, when itis apparent by every act || 
that the men that we have determined on to select || 
for that committee, it has been fixed, settled on | 
and avowed on this floor, by that party which | 
now rules the House here, shall not be placed | 
there, to watch, meet, to aid or oppose their de- || 
signs. Such taunting avowals here are adding 
insult to injury, and tampering with the public 
sense, which they appear determined to wrong, || 
and leaves reason for an awful foreboding as to 
the result of this investigation. 

Permit me to say that this mode of selecting 
the committee by * secret ballot,’’ and divesting 
wer, in conformity with 
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the House, has been sprung upon us, and is as 
singular and novel as its execution has been fou} 
a illiberal and unjust to the majority of thi, 

ouse, and a majority of the freemen of this 
country, as I have before shown. Sir, the want 
of a knowledge of the compact alliance of these 
two parties, precluded the beliefof the Possibility 
of such a state of things in the mind of any mem. 
ber of the Democratic party; hence, out of this 
House, they had not resolved on running an 
men, or set of men, to be placed on this commit. 
tee. Will this answer be satisfactory to honor. 
able gentlemen who seem so much at a loss to 
know why we had not done so? 

But we have been asked again, in an air of 
stately emphasis, was there no caucus candidates 
resolved on by your party? For the reasons stated 
before, there were none; and such a resolve would 
have been evidence of an insight of what had been 
determined on by the allied parties, of which we 
could have had none, without suspecting that 
which all were unwilling to believe. No, sir, we 
had no evidence of such designs, and had no right 
to act on such a presumption. I ask, in reply, if 
they had no caucus to determine on whom to place 
on that committee? and pause fora reply. [No 
reply.] Then, sir, the presumption is that they 
did. I have ascertained, since coming to the 
House this morning, that one branch of the coa. 
lition did hold a caucus, (the Conservatives,) and 
determined on whom they were to elect in “* secret 
ballot”’—a just commentary, too, on the present 
composition and condition of this House, and the 
respect paid to the sovereign power of a majority 
of the freemen of this country, when a knot of 
twelve Conservatives get together and resolve on 


| whoare to be placed on a committee of this House 


to represent two hundred and forty-two members, 
and a great majority of the people of this country. 
Could anything show more conclusively the en- 
tire rottenness of the whole foundation of this 
matter, as proposed to be carried on by this alii- 
ance? This information I have from a distin- 
guished member, who stands high in the Con- 
servative ranks, but who has not been treated 
with the greatest respect even by them on this 
occasion. So much as to the justness of their 
charge of caucusing against the Democratic party 
of this House, and so much for the truth and 
justness of the charges of the Whig or Federal 
party against the Democracy of this House, for 
the course that they have thought fit to pursue in 
relation to the present subject. Let the country 
take it, and we will abide their decision. 
Again, I will briefly notice the character and 
constitution of this committee. It has been said 
that this committee was to act only the part of 
grand jurors, composed of impartial, uncommitted 
men, to report with impartiality the result of their 
conviction, after hearing impartially the evidence, 
and then, sir, to leave all further prosecution and 
trial to others. This would be in conformity 
with the principles of common law and justice, to 
which the lowest individual is entitled under the 
Constitution and the law. Very different, how- 
ever, is the complexion of this committee, on 
which is placed the prosecutor, who is to act the 
part of the juror and the attorney, who is to be the 


| judge of the validity of the articles of impeach- 


ment that he himself hasdrawn up. Such is the 
striking resemblance of the character of this com- 
mittee to that of an inquest of an impartial, disin- 
terested grand jury, upon which is placed’neither 
judge, prosecutor, nor attorney. Such, sir, are 
the striking characteristics of these two tribunals, 
differing in every essential attribute, as much 28 
midnight darkness does from daylight. A tri- 
bunal of such an organization can but be looked 
upon as revolting to the rights of freemen, & 
furnishing no protection to the rights of property, 
nor to the most honest and uncontaminated char- 
acter. But I will not dwell longer on this sub- 
ect. ~ ' 
. One word more upon the immediate propow 
of the honorable member from Pennsylvania,{Mr. 
Wacener,] now before the House, to be excu 
from serving on the committee. A request so rea 
sonable, sir, one could hardly have supposed there 
would have been a single objection to. The gen- 
tleman informs the House that he is disinclined 
serve, and has advanced some most salutary rea 
sona. Though of the highest respectability, yet 


& 
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to theow himself into the political arena, to con- | 
tend with the artful and’ ferocious spirits of the | 
positiod, contrary to the wishes of his friends | 
in this House; and is unwilling to be arbitrarily 
into service by his enemies, to subserve | 
their views. The request is as reasonable as it is 
honorable to theintegrity of that gentleman. Here | 
jganother symptom of arbitrary, aerneeet rule, | 
that has characterized the birth of the new dynas- ! 
ty, begotten of this holy coalition. 
ow, sir, whatif the Speaker—yes, your black- | 
wed and foully abused Speaker—had dared to | 
have done such an act—to press into service, against | 
his will, and that of his party, to be placed on a | 
committee, a member of this House, who might | 
be deemed incompetent or unwilling to enter on || 
the duties assigned him? Sir, had he dared to have | 
done such an act in this House, a hue and ery 
of arbitrary power and corruption would have | 
been raised against him, that would have reéchoed | 
sod reverberated from every vailey of the Missis- 
sippi to the mountain tops of the Saint Croix. | 
Sir, you would have been hunted down, as with 
blood-hounds, by those who dare now to execute | 
the deed them&elves; and here, sir, in the face of | 
their own Government, and in presence of the 
American people, relying upon their splendid tal- | 
ents, doubtless, and powers of mistification and | 
stultification of the American people to justify the | 
damnable deed; powers that | know to be great, || 
and I give them all credit of possessing, in a pre- | 
eminent degree; butin this they may find themselves | 
mistaken, and awful might be the visitation of a || 
just retribution. Why not compose thiscommittee | 
of the whole of your Whig members, who are so | 
willing to serve on it? Are you already afraid to | 
select them all of your immaculate party? Do you | 
begin already to suspect your own mnocence? 
Has conscience begun already to work within? If | 
you will not give to the Democratic party such |, 
members as they desire to be placed on the com- | 
mittee, and who are ready and willing to act with || 


Besroseen it of your own members entirely. | fidelity to his engagements. The act of the 2. of | 
rel 


you do not suspect their purity? You have | 
already the whole power of the committee in your || 
own hands, and would now, for appearance sake, 
place on it a few of our unwilling or disaffected 


members, and foree them to act? What mockery! 1 
While you retain the whole substance of the 


power of the committee, you would feigningly 
hold out to us and the world a shadow, for mere 
appearance of being represented, by selecting men 
and forcing them to act as you may think best 
fitting the eecasion, and best calculated to subserve 
your purposes; amounting to a representation not 
of ours, but.of your wills. 


Sir, | have done, and sball be sorry to see the || 


impressment of any Republican member, by his po- 
liteal enemies, to be made to serve against his will, | 
upon this or any ether committee, to keep up the 
mere show of impartiality and justice, when the 
substance has been peremptorily refused. 





COLLECTION AND DISBURSEMENT OF THE 
REVENUE. 


REPORT OF HON: R. M. T. HUNTER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In Tue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 6, 1839. 


Mr. R. M. T.. Hunter, from the Select Commit- | 
tee to whom were referred, on the 8th of Janu- | 
ary, certain Resolutions in relation to the mode 
of collecting and disbursing the Public Revenue, 
submitted the following report: 

It seems to have been the object of the resolu- 
tions referred to. this eommittee, first, to leave the 
public money in the hands of the public debtor 
until actually wanted by the Government; thus 
giving this portion of the capital of the country to 
the uses of the trade, at the same time that mter- 
ratte snared to the public as the consideration of 

use, 

Secondly, to set off periodically the liabilities to 
and from the aeawadeee by fen certain a 
at intervals of three months, for receipts and 

Noo to concentrateas many demands 
oO. 


| committee entertain no doubt. The nature of the | 


ble at the same time and place. 

Thirdly, to diminish the risk of peculation and | 
default on the part of public officers; first, by this | 
exchange of credit, which, so far as it can be | 
effected, accomplishes at the same process the col- 
lection and disbursement of the revenue, without | 
affording a temptation to theft; and next, by pro- 
viding for cash transactions, that the money which | 
passes through the hands of the public officers | 
shall be limited in quantity to the actual demands | 
to be made upon them within a period so short as | 
twenty daya. 

And, fourthly, to introduce greater order and 
facility in the administration of the ‘Treasury De- | 
partmént, by fixing these stated periods for receipt 
and disbursement, so as to enable the Secretary to 
obtain adequate notice, not only of the sums due 
from the Government, and of the time and place 
of demand, but alse of the sums due to the Gov- | 
ernment, and of the time and place of receipt. || 

These being the objects of the resolutions, the | 
first inquiry suggested to the committee was as to 
the means, if any, of attaining them. 

There can be no difficulty in arranging the re- | 
ceipts so as to cause the revenue from customs to | 
flow into the public Treasury at fixed quarterly | 
periods. It is supposed that the first section of | 
the bill herewith reported accomplishes that ob- | 
ject without changing the compromise act, or in | 
any matter affecting the great interests concerned | 
in it. The main questions are not only as to the | 
ultimate solvency of the debts thus incurred by the | 
merchants, but as to their punctuality in meeting | 
their engagements in time for the emergencies of | 
the system proposed by these resolutions. That | 
the bonds thus given would be ultimately paid, | 
with a very inconsiderable loss to the public, your | 


penalties imposed by existing laws and by the | 
second section of this bill, the experience of the 

Government, and the high character of the Ameri- || 
can merchant, all justify this confidence in his | 


and Disbursement of the Revenue—Mr. Hunter. 
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from his habits and inclination, he is not disposed j to.and from the United States as may be practica- | them from abroad, which were said to have 
|| amounted to £2,000,000 sterling, nearly the whole 


amount has been paid. A London paper has 
stated the loss at less than one fiftieth of one per 
cent. Looking to these facts, we feel assured chet 
the proposed mode of securing the public funds 
approximates so nearly to perfect safety, that we 
should find no difficulty in recommending an en- 
tire exchange of credit for cash in collecting the 
duties, if there were any considerations of con- 
venience of political expediency which peculiarly 
recommended the former mode. But, in point of 


|, fact, the plan now proposed incurs fewer of the 


objections urged against the credit system of duties 
than that in present operation. It is true that a 
small portion of the duties are collected in cash 
under the present system; butthey beara propor- 
tion to the whole amount of not more than one to 
four, whilst the credit now given is for three and 
six months, Under the change proposed, the 
credit will never extend beyond three months and 
twenty days (and rarely so long) before a partial 


|| payment at least will be required, together with a 


reéxamination of the security. No case can well 
arise in which the credit will exceed six montha, 
and then only for the surplus not required at once 
for the purposes of the Government. This pe- 
riodical supervision of the securities for public 
money, at short intervals of time, it is believed, 
will render those securities not only safer than 
under the present system, but sufficiently so for 
all denial perpeses. 

o recommend the proposed system, however, 
it may be said thata punctual payment of these 
debts, when due, will be necessary, and that the 
operation of this machinery contemplates a greater 
degree of exactness, in this respect, than is usually 
found in the operations of trade. A close exam- 


| ination of the evidence by which we ought to be 


guided in this matter, will go far to remove this 
suspicion. The repeated evidences given by our 
merchants of their fidelity to their engagements, 
through a long series of years, have been referred 
to already. These, together with the penalties 


March, 1799, already provides that the obiigors | imposed by this bill for a want of prompitade in 
who fail to. pay their bonds given for duties when || redeeming their obligations, seem to justify the 
| due, shall no longer be entitled to credit at the || expectation of a sufficient degree of punctuality for 
| custom-house. Superadd to this the summary | the purposes of the proposed system. 

process given against them by the second section || The successful operation of this system will not 
of this bill, in the event of their failure to pay at || require entire punctuality in the merchants, or even 
the day; and it is hardly to be supposed that the || a greater degree of it than has been usual in their 
merchant would enter into any engagements under || past dealings with the Government. Inthe report 
such penalties, which he might not surely expect || of Mr. Crawford, before referred to, a period of 
tomeet at the proper time; and the more especially | thirty-three years is embraced, during which the 
when, upon so short a time as is here supposed, | greatest loss ever sustained upon the bonds given 
he would so soon be exposed to the entire loss of | for duties was incurred in 1819, and was less than 
credit, and perhaps of property. It would rarely || one and a half per cent.; and here it is to be ob- 


happen that a merchant who was able to import || 
the goods would be unable to pay the duties in || 
three months from that time; and certain it is that || 
he would not lightly hazard his credit and prop- | 
erty by exposing himself to the chance of a de- || 
fault, made so notorious and so speedily prose- || 





served, that the proportion of loss to the income 
secured by bond in 1819 and 1820, was more than 
four timesas greatas the average proportion during 
the residue of the thirty-three years entbraced by 
this report. A deficiency so small as this would 
probably be provided for, in all cases, by the eati- 


cuted as would be the case under the existing || mate made at the Treasury Department for the 
laws and that now proposed. The high value || sums to be drawn from the bonds when they are 


i 
} 


which every merchant places upon his credit for- 
bids such a supposition. Indeed the experience 
of our Government affords almost demonstrative 
evidence of the justice of this conclusion. 
1824, William 





due; but if sometimes the loss should not be cov- 
ered in this way, the funds arising from the land 
sales, which, for the present, are not included in 


In || the proposed arrangement, would be available to 
. Crawford, then Secretary of || 


correct these irregularities. But even if the lands 


the Treasury, niade a report exhibiting the entire || were included within the system, there would 
amount of losses eustained upon the bonds given || always be a resource in the surplus ample enough 
for customs, from 1789 up to the 3lst of Decem- || to supply any deficiencies from defaulting debtors. 
ber, 1823. From this it appears that out of | It will be perceived that the bill provides a mode 
$527 480,239 secured by bonds for customs during || of keeping a surplus with entire convenience, and 
this entire period, the loss had not exceeded }| without loss either tothe Government or the com- 








| $1,575,626; whilst $758,191 only was considered || munity; the debtor retaining the use of the money, ° 


doubtful; thus demonstrating the sum lost and i and the Government drawing the interest. 

doubtful not to have been more than forty-four | omall surplus has been considered always as ne~ 
hundredths of one per cent. upon the amounts || cessary for the safe and convenient administration 
collected. From 1823 to 1888 the proportion of || of the Treasury Department, which occasionally 
loss seems to have been greater, as ap from | is forced to meet emergencies not easily foreseen. 


a. report made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in last year; but even with the addition of 
this period to the former estimate, the loss will be 
found to be less than one per cent. If additional 


| This surplus had scarcely ever been less than two 


millions, which, in a revenue of customs of twenty 
millions, would leave ten per cent. of that amount 
in the shape of a bonded surplus. Now, there is 


evidence of the fidelity of American merchants to || no period in the history of our finances which 
their engagements were to be required, it might be || shows a deficiency of anything like ten per cent. 
found in the wonderful efforts which they made | in the payments of merchants upon their bonds. 
amid the difficulties of the late crisis to sustain 1 The greatest loss ever sustained in this way, 


their credit. Of the protested bills returned to 


during the period embraced by Mr. Crawford’s 
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report, was less than one and a half per cent.—na 


sum which even this moderate surplus would 
cover many times over. The extension of the 
merchants’ bonds, in the late general suspension 
of specie payments, has not been considered as 
affording any exception to this rule. It may be 
doubted whether that measure did not proceed as 
much from liberality as necessity; and if it was 
compelled by necessity, that it originated not so 
sacs from the inability of the merchants to pay 
their debts, as from their inability to meet a sudden 
demand for a large amount of specie, in which 
alone the debts to Government could be paid by 
the existing laws. Under the proposed system 
they never could be at a loss for the medium in 
which to pay their dues to Government. The 
drafts drawn in favor of public creditors would be 
always available for this purpose. The first and 
second sections of this bill would, therefore, pro- 
vide (as is believed) for the payment of public dues 
for customs at quarterly periods, and with suffi- 
cient punctuality for the wants of the system. 

The next end contemplated by these resolutions 
is to produce an offset of the liabilities to and from 
the Government at quarterly periods. To attain 
this object, sections have been introduced into this 
bill, which provide that the disbursements of the 
United States shall be made, as far as practicable, 
on four quarterly days, occurring at not more 
than twenty days after those fixed for receipts; 
that for money actually due, drafts may be drawn 
upon the collectors at the next receipt-day, which 
bear an interest within certain limits, and that the 
payee or assignee of these drafts shall present 
them at the specified time and place, or else forfeit 
the interest and the guarantee of the Government 
for the ultimate payment of funds placed in the 
hands of its agents to discharge the debt due to 
him. Recourse is given, however, to the creditor 
upon the official bonds of these agents. 


is, how far is M practicable to arrange the disburse- 
mehts at quarterly periods? The expenses for 
the foreign service, and some of those in the In- 
dian department, could not, perhaps, be drawn 
within this arrangement; but it might easily be 
made to comprehend most of the disbursements 
upon the army, the navy, the civil list, and so 
much of the public works as is executed by con- 
tract. These constitute the great mass of public 
expenditures; and so far as they could be made by 
drafts to the public creditor, the collection and dis- 
bursement of the revenue would be accomplished 
by the mere exchange of credits. These drafts 
would satisfy the public faith to its creditors, be- 
cause, within the specified limits, the Secretary 
would always impose such an interest as would 
render them immediately exchangeable for specie: 
and in any event they would be paid in specie, if | 
held by the creditor, within a period of not more | 
than ninety days, and with an interest to com- | 
pensate him for the delay. But in point of fact, | 
they would enter into the exchanges of the coun- | 
try. With the provisions that the. bonds are to | 
be paid in specie if not discharged in these drafts, | 
together with the penalties upon a failure to pre- | 
sent them speedily, as required, it would become 
the interest of the banks, the merchants, and the 
public creditor; to facilitate them on their intended 
destination. Drawn, as they must be, at not less 


the most distant extremities of the Union, whilst 
the provisions before referred to would effectually 
exclude them as currency, and confine their uses 
to the simple purposes of offset or exchange. It 
may, perhaps, be doubted whether, at first, the 
public creditor, from a want of knowledge of the 
system, might not fail to present the draft with 
promptness enough for these purposes of ex- 
change, and might not incur the penalties for this 
failure as much from ignorance as neglect. Some 
mistake of this kind might be made at first, but 
there would be too many interests concerned in 
teaching him the true mode of disposing of his 
draft to suppose that he would long remain in 
ignorance upon the subject. All fears of this sort 
might be removed, however, by a short specifica- 
tion on the face of the draft of the penalties im- 
ro upon a neglect to present it as required by 
Ww. 


of these bonds to be collected in actual money. 
_ The paymentof such a sum in specie, as required 


than seventy nor more than ninety days, there || cise advantages of any increase of system in the | 
would be ample time to transmit them between || conduct of human affairs. But the general advan- | 
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This system of exchanges, together with the 
provision for leaving the surplus in the hands of | 
the public debtors, will leave a very small portion | 


} 


by this bill, cannot produce a sensible effect upon 
the banks, or give inconvenience to the merchants, | 
by causing periodical ebbs and flows in their de- 
mands for capital. During the period between 
disbursements and receipts, the easy and insensi- | 
ble operations of exchange will furnish them with | 
the means of paying far the greater portion of 
their bonds by a mere offset of credits, to the mu- 
tual convenience of themselves and the Govern- 
ment. 
There remains to be noticed one other difficulty | 
in the practical operation of this exchange of credit. 
The drafts disbursed to public creditors, and drawn 
in anticipation of the revenue, might exceed in 
some ports the proportion of the debts to be paid 
at those places. But, in such cases it would 
always happen, where the disbursements did not 
exceed the receipts, that there would be a corre- 
sponding deficiency in the drafts drawn upon 
other places of receipt. To adapt this state of 
| things to the equal proportions of the surplus to 
be left in the different sections, a provision is in- | 
_ troduced, which enables the collector to direct any 
_ excess of these drafts to a disbursing officer, to | 
| be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. | 
This officer may always be supplied with the 
| funds to meet these drafts from the offices upon 


| which too little had been drawn at the previous | 


day of disbursement. The Department, in all 

| cases, having at least seventy days’ notice of the 
drafts which are outstanding, together with a 
knowledge of the bonds falling due upon the day | 
when they are to be paid, will probably find no 
difficulty in preserving both the faith of the Gov- | 


| ernment and the policy of this bill. 
The first inquiry suggested by these provisions | 


Another object contemplated by these resolu- | 
| tions is, to remove, as far as possible, the danger 
| of peculation on the part of the public officers. | 
| This will certainly be accomplished to a very 
| great extent under the system now proposed. If 
proper regulations were made, so as to inform the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the bonds which | 
| passed into the collectors’ hands, they could | 
| scarcely become the subjects of theft, and to the | 
| extent that the disbursements were made in drafts, 
_ there would be absolute safety as to the disburs- | 
_ing officers. Nor would there be much danger as | 
| to the sum collected in money. This amount 
would, of necessity, be small, and, passing im- | 
mediately from the collecting to the disbursing | 
officer, would not remain in the hands of the last | 
more than twenty days before every cent would | 
be demanded by the public creditor. Defaults in | 
either of these officers would be so quickly de- | 
tected, that the restraint upon them would be al- | 
most perfect. The great temptation to default, | 
arising, generally, out of large sums lying idle for | 
a long time with those who keep them, would, of | 
course, be removed by a system which left no idle 
money in their hands. 

Lastly, it seems to have been designed by these | 
resolutions to promote a more systematic admin- 
istration of the Treasury Department, under a | 





new mode of collecting and disbursing the revenue. | 
lt is impossible to estimate beforehand the pre- | 


tages of order over disorder in the fiscal adniin- 

istration, cannot well be too highly appreciated. 

Perhaps, however, a clearer view of the subject | 
will be given bya reference to some of the incon- 

veniences under which the Treasury Department 

now suffers, and which will be removed by the 

system now proposed. 

At present the money flows into the collectors’ 
hands daily, and without regularity as to amount. 
The Secretary, not always having notice of the 
time and amount of receipts until they are in hand, 
has, for the most part, to make his arrangements 
for removing these funds, not before, but after 
they are received. The is, that large 
sums often lie idle to all the purposes of trade and 
Government, and serve only, during this time, to 
offer temptations for peculation to the public 
officers. According to the bestinformation which 
your committee can obtain, the average amount 
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thus lying in the hands of the receiving o 

and other cuStodiers of the public Sake 
pendently of the amount in the custody of the 
| disbursing officers, has been about $1,000,000 a 
the end of each quarter, for the four years pre. 
| ceding the Ist of January, 1838. So much fo, 
ithe receipts. The evils ensuing from the wan 
| of adequate notice, and a systematic arrangement 
of the disbursements, are still more striking. The 
| Treasury is subject to constant demands, of which 
| it has no notice as to time or amount. The cop. 
sequence is, that money must be placed with the 
| disbiarsiag officers long enough beforehand, ang 
_in amounts sufficiently large to cover all probable 
|demands. The average sum thus left idle in the 
hands of disbursing ‘officers has been about 
$4,000,000 at the end of each quarter. And this, 
| because there are no adequate provisions to ay. 
|range these demands, so as to give sufficient 
notice of them to the head of the Department, 
-and to =e their production by the public 
' creditors at the proper time. Nor is this the on| 
inconvenience arising out of the present state of 
| things. The disbursements are made as the de. 
/mands for them arise. The receipts come in 
daily as the bonds fall due, and vary not only 
from day to day, but from month to month, 
When the receipts and expenses are nearly equal, 
there is constant danger, as we are informed by 
| the Secretary of the Treasury, that enough may 
not be received in some months of the year to 
meet the demands upon the. Government. For 
although the aggregate receipts and disbursements 
| during the year may correspond, yet this is by 
no means the case from month to month. At 
present, there are but two modes of meeting the 
evil: the one, to leave a large surplus on hand to 
meet these contingencies; and the other, to give 
the Secretary the power to issue Treasury notes 
at his discretion. The system now proposed 
avoids all of these inconveniences. No balances 
need remain in the hands of the receiving or dis- 
bursing officers. The Secretary having notice of 
the amount and time of receipts, as well as of 
the amount and time of disbursements, can always 
make his arrangements beforehand to remove the 
public money from the collector as soon as re- 
ceived, and to disburse it either in the very act of 
receipt, or at not more than twenty days from 
that time. Speedy accountability will thus be 
required from the public officers, and an almost 





|| instant detection will await them in case of default 


or fraud. Nor will the inconvenience as to in- 
equality in the receipts and disbursements ever 
arise to anything like its present extent. By 
throwing together the receipts and disbursements 
for three months in the quarterly settlements, 
there can scarcely be a serious inequality between 
the two, when their yearly amounts correspond. 
Should any such difficulty ever arise, it will read- 
ily be corrected by the small surplus left with the 
public debtor, for which this bill provides, with- 
out loss either to trade or to the Government. 
Short settlements, promptness in all concerned in 
the fiscal administration, and the means of speed 
detection in cases of default, may all be secured, 
as it seems, under the proposed system, with 
roper Treasury regulations. The whole admin- 
istration of the finances will be brought more 
under the view and control of the head of the 
Department, and less will be left to the discretion 
of subordinate officers. The disbursing officer 
will pass the debits to the Treasury books at 
least seventy days before they are due; the col- 
lector will transmit weekly the entries on the 
credit side of the account, and the quarterly bal- 
ance-sheet of the Department will exhibit, to a 
7 = extent, the entire process of collection 
and disbursement in a mere exchange of credit. 
Should these anticipations be realized, it is evident 
that there would be more of unity, efficiency, 
responsibility, in the administration of the Treas- 
ury Department, than we have bad under any 
other system. It is true that this system, like 
every other, would depend very much for ils 
success upon its execution; and inconve- 
niences would certainly arise at its commence- 
ment which further experience would probably 
It will doubtless be remarked, that the resolu- 
tions referred to this committee do not compre 
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pend the public lands within the system which | 
they propose. Perhaps it is as well, for several 

reasons, that they should not be included at pres- 
et. Inthe first place, difficulties might arise in 
the commencement of a system so novel, which 
would be easily overcome by the available cash | 
fynds afforded from the publiclands. This would, 
at least, be highly useful until the system became 
familiar in practice. Again: the public mind is | 
‘yst now so unsettled in relation to the mode of | 
disposing of these lands, that changes might occur, 
ig relation to them, which would take them with- | 
out the operation of the system, if it were now | 
adapted to them. Should the present mode of | 
disposing of these lands from the General Govern- | 
ment to the individual purchaser be retained, it 

would not only be practicable, but expedient, here- 
after to include them within the proposed system. 

The only practical difficulty in the case would be | 
as to the means of enforcing punctual payment of 
the bonds given for them when they were due. It 
is believed that this might be accomplished by 
making the receipts semi-annual instead of quar- 
terly, and by the provisions hereafter suggested 
for enforcing the punctual payment of these bonds 
when due, whether given by the highest bidder at 
the auctions, or by the purchaser on private entry. 


immediate disbursementin the hands of the debtors; | 
the Government, and not the banks, deriving the | 
interest upon their use. 

Secondly. It does not afford the public officers 
the means of using these funds for private pur- 
poses; inasmuch as very little money passes | 
through their hands, and then only for immediate 
disbursement. 

Thirdly. It doesnot produce an inconvenient run 
upon the banks for specie, in the payment of pub- 
lic dues. For so large a proportion of the collec. | 
tions and disbursements will be accomplished by | 
a mere exchange of credit, and the residue to be | 
received in specie will be too small to be felt by | 
the merchants or banks. 




















Treasury drafts as currency, as the existing laws 
bave been supposed to justify; because it places 
such conditions upon these drafts as effectually 
prevent the conversion of Government credit into 


of exchange. It nierely introduces machinery to 
facilitate the exercise of the undoubted right of 
an individual to set off his claim upon the Gov- 
ernment against a claim of the Government upon 
him; the nght of the Treasury to draw upon its 
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And, fourthly. It does not permit the use of || 


currency, and limite its uses to the mere purposes | 


funds being more limited under the system pro- | 


* 
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ceipt and disbursement. These are the favoring 
circumstances which have induced the belief that 
the provisions of the bill now reported will accom- 
plish the end proposed. If this be so, it may be 
asked if the banks themselves are not interested in 
the adoption of such a measure. The lose of a 
| valuable customer in the Government is undoubt+ 
edly something; but with the entire field of Ameri- 
can trade betWeen them, they have ample room 
for adventure; and the loss of the Government as 
| a customer is not an evil to be compared with the 
dangers to which they would be subjected in the 
rude conflicts of party, so long as they maintained 
_& political connection. Nor is this the only advant- 
age which they would derive. Their operations 
| would be safer, when their currency was no longer 
forced to ebb and flow with the Government ex- 
_ penditures. They have themselves attributed some 
of their disasters to this cause, and doubtless there 
| have been periods when this connection was mu- 
tually embarrassing to both parties. 
| Having suggested the considerations which may 
commend the system now proposed to the atten- 
tion of Congress, this report ought here, perhaps, 
to be closed. But there are other circumstances 
which impress it upon our attention, to which we 
beg leave for a moment to refer. It is not neces- 































This might be secured by providing, first, that so | 
much money should be paid at the execution of | 
the bond as would secure the probable fulfillment 
ofthe contract; secondly, that the obligees who 
failed to pay these bonds when due, should be re- 
fused credit thereafter at the land offices; thirdly, 
that neither patent nor possession should be given 
until the payment of the money at the receipt day, 
when it was due; and, fourthly, upon such fail- | 
ure at the proper day, that any other person might 
take the patent for the lands upon paying down 
immediately the sum due upon the bond. 

As it is not proposed to include the public lands | 
just now within the operation of the system, it | 


posed, than at present with the existing laws. As 
itis this feature which abstracts the Government 
as a disturber of the currency, and enables it to 
administer its revenue without injury to the banks, 
and unaffected by their conduct, it may be well to 
examine its operation a little more closely. 

The pecuniary transactions of society are settled 
either in currency, or by an exchange of credit. 
Those upon short notice and of small amount are 
usually settled in the former mode; whilst heavy 
transactions, distant either in point of time or 
space, are most commonly set against each other. 
To the extent to which this exchange of credit is 
effected, the demand for currency diminishes in a 
will be needless to enlarge upon the provisions || given amount of business. Indeed, the extent of 
just sketched in relation to them. || this species of exchange may almost be considered 

Having reviewed the practical operation of this || as a measure of the improvement in commercial 
system, it may be well to examine, for a moment, || communities. It is a general truth, to which, of 
its political and incidental effects; one of which || course, there are exceptions, tat the individuals 
undoubtedly will be an entire separation of the || of a society sell as much as they buy. Whenever 
banks and the General Government. The separa- || there is a debt due from an individual, it may 
tion must be complete, inastnuch as the Govern- || safely be assumed that another of equal amount 
ment will no longer have the means of rewarding || is somewhere due to him. To collect and array 
or punishing the banks through the use of its || these against each other, is a most important 
funds and credit, whilst the banks will lose the || branch of trade. The facility for doing this will 
power of impeding the fiscal operations of the Gov- || increase as the channels of trade wear deeper from 
ernment when these are conducted without their || use, and the course of its current can be calculated 
agency. The General Government will then be with morecertainty. It is manifest that thelimits 
entirely responsible for the success of ite fiscal || are wide between which this process may fluctu- 
administration, and the banks will be subject to || ate; and that the more it is extended the better 
no power but that of the States which created || for trade, inasmuch as it will then require less cur- 
them. So long as these are dependent upon each || rency which is expensive, and in that very cir- 
other in interest, they must either sympathize in || cumstance diminish the dangers of a change in the 





| sary to commend this plan to the consideration of 
| Congress, that it should be the best in the abstract; 
it is enough to show that it is better than that now 
| in et provided it contains nothing posi- 
| tively ill in itself. To say that it would be better 
| than the present system, (if system it can be 
called,) would be to raise no extravagant preten- 
|| sion in its favor. The fragments of laws which 
| now operate upon the subject can scarcely be said 
| to afford a uniform rule, or to impose any limits 
| upon the discretion of the Secretary. It is so 
| difficult to reduce the remains of the various 
| systems which have been wrecked, or partially 
| repealed, into anything like order or uniformity, 
| that it would be almost impracticable to hold the 
| Secretary responsible, if we were to adopt his dis- 
cretion as the only guide. There are various 
| constructions of the laws now in force, by skillful 
| combinations of which he might introduce any 
| system he pleased, with at least some plausibilit 
| of pretext. If it be true, ae some have vapputell 
| that the joint resolution of 1816, as modified by 
oe legisiation, leaves it in the discretion 
| of the Secretary of the Treasury, to receive nothing 
| but specie, or nothing but convertible paper, as he 
| may please; and that the act of 23d June, 1836, 
| is virtually repealed, from the disqualification of 
| the banks which suspended specie payment to 
accept the conditions of the act, then he may 
| introduce the Independent Treasury at his owa 
pleasure, and that, too, without any of the restric- 
tions which the friends even of that measure wished 
to impose upon him. On the other hand, if the 





action, or a fierce war between the two will be 
inevitable; and in this the people must be the suf- 
ferers. The banks, on the one hand, being armed | 
with the power of expanding and contracting the | 
currency, and the General Government, on the 
other, either attacking their credit with the people, | 
upon which their existence depends, or arraying 
one set of banks against the other, through the use 
of its funds, that it may conquer by their divisions; 
the consequence would be, either that the Govern- 
ment would acquire the power of the banks, or the 
banks would obtain that of the Government; and 
the people would be the sufferers in this contest 
for powers which ought not to be united in either. 

To arm the General Government with the power 
of the banks would be to destroy the balances of 
the Constitution, whilst the reverse of this opera- 
tion would not be tolerated after it was understood. 
The only possible mode of preventing the union 
of these powers is to separate them in action and 
interesi—an event so much to be desired that it 
ought to be effected even at a pecuniary loss to the 
people, if that were necessary. But, in point of 
fact, this is not the ease; and the separation now 
proposed is relieved from the objections, whether 
founded or unfounded, which were raised against 
the other modes heretofore suggested for accom- 
Plishing this purpose. 

In the first place, this system does not hoard up 
large amounts of capital in specie, to lie idle in 
the hands of the Government; on the con , it 
leaves the public funds which are not wanted for 





standard of value. If these things be true, it is || despotic act is to be considered as functus officio, 
clear that the same amount of trade in different || whilst that of 1789 is still in force, he may adopt 
states.or conditions may require different propor- || the State bank agency without any of those check# 
tions of currency. A community dealing in money || by which the friends of that system would limit 
only, (if that could be,) would require much more |! his authority, before they would intrust him with 





currency for its trade than would be necessary for 
the same trade in another which dealt in exchanges 
as well as in currency. 

if the Government, therefore, were to deal only 
in money, the currency would ebb and flow with 
the tide of revenue; whilst, if it were practicable, 
that it dealt only by an offset of its liabilities, the 
variations of currency and revenue would be in- 
dependent of each other. The effect of the former 
system would be, that the Government, through 
its revenue, would affect the currency by one law, 
whilst the operations of trade would influence it 
by another; and thus fluctuations in the revenue 
might often afford a serious disturbance to cur- 
rency and commerce. Therecan be no doubt but 
that the amount of currency in ~~ country ought 
to be regulated by its trade; and this can never be 
entirely effected, unless the demands of Govern- 
ment for currency either sympathize exactly with 
those of trade, or else cease altogether: the first it 
is impossible to effect; but the latter may be ac- 
complished, to a very great extent, by an exchange 


|| of credit. The very circumstances which increase 


its disturbing effects, when dealing in currency, fit 
it for the latter operation. Its credit is good; its 
transactions are heavy, and may be arranged on 
time, from the distance between the places of re- 


the power of using them. And, lastly, supposing 
the act of 23d June, 1836, to be still in force, so 
soon as banks arise which are not disqualified 
from acting under it by its provisions, then it is 
manifest that, during the progress of their creation, 
we have a system mixed of bank and individual 
agency, without any sensible limitation upon the 
discretion of the Secretary who administers it, 
Nor is this all: the law of 23d June, 1836, will 
then operate as a premium to the erection of new 

|| banks, which alone can enjoy its. benefits under 
such a construction of its provisions. The effect’ 
of this bounty would probably be to call new 
banks into existence; and when enough of these 
had arisen to fulfill the provisions of the law, we 
should have the very system which has already 
failed upon our hands. In giving these various 
constractions of the acts regulating the Treasury 
Department, we express no opinion of our own 
in relation to them. It is not neces’ary to do so. 
We state the various opinions upon this subject, 

| to indicate the dangerous latitude of the discretion 
| now left in the Secretary of the Treasury. And 
yet, notwithstanding this immense discretion re- 
posed in the Secretary of the Treasury, it is siill 
almost impossible for him to administer the De- 
partment with convenience to himself and safety 
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tion of his subordinates, that it is very difficult to | 


enforce a strict and speedy responsibility for the | 


public funds. 
it would seem to be clear, then, that neither of 


the parties which divide the country upon the cur- || 
rency question can approve of the present state of | 


thelaws which regulate the Treasury Department. 


very best in the opinion of either of these divis- | 


ions, it is respectfully submited whether it may 
not be fairly entitled to the assent of all who think 
it better than the existing state of things. 
sideration, therefore, o 
have presented, we respectfully submit a bill, 


THE FINANCES. 
SPEECH OF HON. R. B. RHETT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
February 1, 1839, 


Means on the state of the Finances. 
Mr. RHETT rose and said: 


Mr. Speaker: | am a member of the Commit- | 


tee of Ways and Means, and I trust, therefore, 


fending the report this committee has made on the 
atate of the finances, and of showing, if I can, 


In con- | 
the reasons which we | 


_of our pension laws, but whether there is any 
_errorin fact. Has the report stated what is untrue, 


|| in the clause. 
|| milidia, are expressiy mentioned. 
| of this word, necessarily include the regular Army? | 
The gentleman admits that the whole militia are || if a reality, as a blessing. What he eschews for 
| provided for by the act of 1836. Well, is it not, 
| then, a provision ‘* generally ’’ for the whole mili- | 
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the act of 1836 included the militia only; whereas, || 


the statement in this clause of the report is, that 


it includes the regular Army also; and that this is | tem, not exceeded in 

a foul imputation on the twelve thousand men who | peuple on earth, seal 
compose it. Now, sir, I am willing to admit, that | to an end, instead of growing young with 
the inference contended for may be deduced from | and accumulating with every exhaustion. 
e | arm 
| is not quite as explicit as I should desire; but the | 
If, therefore, the plan now propoted be not the | 


the words of the report. Certainly its 


question is not whether there is room for an er- | 
roneous inference by those who may be ignorant | 


as the gentleman maintains? This will turn, en- | 
urely, on the meaning of the word ‘* generally ”’ | 
Neither the regular Army, nor the | 
Does the use | 


tia? and when the act itself, in reference to which | 


| the committee uses this general phraseology, is | 
| specifically mentioned, and quoted as its authority, | 


| what ground can there be f i hension ? | 
On the Report of the Committee of Ways and || a s eallasantiin wieaitiaciaenen ae 


The committee is addressing the Congress of the | 


| United States, an assembly of distinguished law- 


yers, and it ought not to be a very violent pre- 
sumption, that they are notentirely ignorant of the | 


| actof 1836,and will, therefore, not feel profoundly 
the House will perceive the propriety of my de- | 


that the ‘* magnificent blunders’”’ and ** scandalous | 
ignorance’’ imputed to it by the gentleman from | 


ennsylvania {Mr. Bivpie) exist rather in his 
fancy than in fact. So enormous and complica- 
ted, indeed, do our errors appear, in the sober 
estimation of that gentleman, that the usual pro- 
cess of amendment in the House will not do, On 
a@ motion made by the chairman of the committee 
{Mr. Camprecenc] for leave to strike outa single 
sentence in a part of the appendix, containing a 


statement from the Indian Bureau, the gentleman | 
from Pennsylvania moves to recommit the whole || 


report, that it may undergo a thorough and labo- 


| propriety, be termed general also. 


puzzled with the general phrase used in describing 
it. Theact of 1836, is a general act in favor of 
the militia; it would be more general, if it extended 
to the regular Army; it would be still more general | 
if it embraced all the officers and retainers of the | 
Government, whether in its civil or military em- 
ployment. But because legislation, extending to | 
the militia and regular Army, or all the officers of | 
this Government, would be general, it does not | 
follow that legislation, with respect to any one of | 
these great departments of service, may not, with 
To maintain 


| the contrary would involve us in an absurd calcu- 


rious lustration from its manifold impurities. For- || 
tunately, sir, the gentleman has given us an enu- | 


meration of our errors, by which the House can 


judge of the propriety of his motion; and the || ‘ continue to grant pensions in cases of ordinary 
bors of the committee, if his motion prevails, | 


wa be greatly abridged. 
ut before 


& repo 


| 
| 
j 
} 


|| * of all who are employed in the military service, 
enter on these imputed errors in || ‘ whether in the regular Army or not, and to all in 
the report, permit me to say a few words as to || ‘ the naval service, we shall soon follow the ex- 
the principles on which the House will recommit || ‘ ample of some monarchies,’ &c. Here, again, 
rt, or the members of a committee may be || is loose phraseology; but there is no assertion that 
held responsible for its facts. It is most obvious || the innovation spoken of actually extends to all 
that in a laborious and lengthy document, like | the services enumerated; for if so, then the sug- 
that under consideration, containing thousands of || gestion that we shall soon follow the example of 
. facts, there may be slight inaccuracies both in || some monarchies, is absurd. We are actually fol- 
fact and inferences, which the committee may | lowing theirexample. The clause is merely hypo- 
overlook, and the House would disregard. But || thetical. 
if any material fact, leading to any material prin- | ing, and points to their example to be avoided. 


ciple, is misstated, the committee, the whole com- || 


mittee, is blamable; and if many such errors || gentleman wishes it, that the regular Army are 
exist, 80 as to render it at all difficult to rectify || included in the general Bevan ag? the committee 
them in the House, the report ought to be recom- || has used; what harm is it? 

mitted. | will add one other principle not affect- || arguing open grave matters of principleand policy. 
ing the relations between the committee and the | It says tha 


House. “ Libels”’ or ‘*scandals,’’ (as the gen- 
tieman from Pennsylvania calls them,) on indi- 


lation of quantities. 

But there is another clause on which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania relies, to prove that the | 
regular Army wasincluded in their general phrase- 
ology. ‘If,’ says the committee, in concluding | 
their remarks on the subject of pensions, ‘‘ we 


‘ death, in peace or in war, to the representatives 


It supposes a state of things not exist- 


But | am willing, Mr. Speaker, to admit, if the 


he committee is 





t a departure from the principle of 


| pensioning only the families of those who fall in 
i! 


ttle, or die of wounds received in the service, 


viduals not on this floor, ought clearly to be | hag been made, and they quote the act of 1836 to 
atricken from a report. They constitute, indeed, || supporttheirassertion. Thatsuch legislation exists 
os ground for contemptuously spurning the | with respect to the militia and the Navy, is not 


jocument which contains them from your table. || denied. 
Now, with these principles for our conduct, || principle against which 


Of what consequence, sir, is it to the 


ey are contending—of 


which, 1 trust, will obtain the sanction of every || what consequence can it be to the House in legis- 


| 


gentleman who hears me, let us examine the 
errors imputed to the committee by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The first—and, if it exists at all, I trust I will 
show the only error—in fact made by the commit- 
tee, is that with respect to the pension laws, which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has quoted ip 
his speech, now in my hand. 

** Prior to 1836,’ says the report, * there was 
* no departure from the ordinary pension rules, 
* except as to revolutionary soldiers; but in*that 
“year, provision was made generally for pensions 
* in ordinary cases of death, while in the service 
‘ after the 20th April, 1818, whether of wounds or 
* not. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania contends that 


lating on these great principle—if, in their general 
phraseology, they do imply or assert that the reg- 
ular Army is favored by similar legislation? Cer- 
tainly the intelligence of the House can be but 
litle perverted by so harmlessan error. But then 
it is a foul wrong to individuals—it is an atrocious 
slander on the regular Army, who, not being here 
to defend themselves, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania generously 6 forth to shield them 
from the imputation. Sir, we have suddenly be- 
come very chary on the subject of pensions. I 
like this tone of high disdain, as being sup 

to be pensioners on this Government; but | fear 
— Catenen it all to miners and nee ~ 
is but very little participation in his feelings 
those whom he supposes himself defending. it 


| 


| 


| 
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such a noble spirit of independence existed, el 


would be some hope that our whole pension sys. 
rofligacy by that of any 
some day or other come 
years, 


Y 
of forty-two thousand pensioners aoe 


then be disbanded. The. propositions pertina. 
ciously made here every session, to extend your 
pension laws to new objects, might then cease; and 
no more pension bills would be smuggled through 
this House unobserved at the close of the session 
absorbing millions. But I fear, sir, that the gen- 
tleman fiom Peunsylvania is greatly mistaken in 
supposing that he represents correctly on this sub. 
ject the feelings and wishes of the regular Army, 
W hat he considers a foul slander, they would hail, 


|| them in prone disdain, as an imputation on their 
t 


honor, they are urgently seeking. I have seen 
elaborate essays in the papers, Vindicating their 
claims to this very boon from Congress; and last 
session the subject was brought before the Mili. 
tary Committee, and is again at this session, | 
ynderstand, pressed on their consideration. A 
huge wrong, truly, to imply that, die where they 
may, in peace or war, in a barrack or on the battle. 
field, their families are provided for! A grievous 
slander to suppose that the regular Army is put 
on the same footing with the militiaand the Navy, 
in the kind beneficence of this Government! Sir, 
if the report is erroneous in making such asser- 
tions, it has put forth neither a slander nora wrong. 
It states only what ought to be, if your present 
legislation is tocontinue. Why should an excep- 
tion be made of the regular Army, in either your 
justice or folly? Is it less useful, or patriotic, or 
brave, than the militiaor Navy? I hesitate not to 
say, that unless you repeal your acts by which 
our pension system has been extended to the 
amilies of those who die neither of wounds, nor 
in battle, in your militia and naval service, you 
are bound to extend these provisions to the regular 
Army. Sir, | go a step further—on the same 
principle, you are bound to extend your system 
to all who die in your service, either in the civil 
or military departments of the Government. What 
is the difference between the case of a soldier who 
dies in a time of profound peace quietly in a bar- 
rack, without perhaps having even seen the smoke 
of an enemy’s camp, and that of a clerk who dies 
in your service, in any of your bureaus? Indeed, 
the poor clerk may have worked harder at a more 
unhealthy occupation, and: probably for far less 
compensation. You are bound to carry out the 
principle, if just, fairly to all. In my opinion, the 
pone of your whole pension system is wrong. 
t sprung from a vicious state of your Treasury, 
resulting from the still more vicious principle of 
the protective policy, and has not one particle of 
justice or patriotism to support it. Neither the 
soldier nor the civil officer is exempted from the 
common fatality of death; and he knows when he 
enters into the service of the Government what it 
requires him to perform, and the compensation he 
is to receive. asus it voluntarily, and volun- 
tarily he can leave it when he pleases. In private 
life, who would think himself bound to support 
the families of all who die in his employment? 
And what would be thought of a Legislature which 
should pass a law i ing such an obligation on 
individuals? The wildest agrarianism never ad- 
vanced a project so fatal to the rights of property 
and individual independence. Yet that which is 
the silliest extravagance, or the most flagrant in- 
iquity, when enforced on individuals, becomes 
iotism, and justice, and honor, when enforced 
on the people. ~ 
The next error the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia has detected in the report, is an error of omis- 
sion merely. The committeedoes not state, as he 
supposes ht to have done, that the Navy 
pension fund seigroeret from prizes taken during 
the last war, and contributions from the officers 
and seamen. It merely speaks of this fund a8 
one over which Congress has extended its legis!a- 
tion, and destroyed by its unwise provisions. Sir, 
are we to presume that this body knows wothing? 
Ignorant as we may be, in the estimation of the 
qe from Pennsylvania, are we to suppose 
Congress of the United States to be still more 
ignorant? Must we mention everything, at the 
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peril of having it charged upon us that we know New England by our side, contending bravely for 
ing? And if the committee has spoken as if || the great principles of justice and liberty. With | 

the Government of the United States was respon- || profoand deference, therefore, 1 would submit— 

givle for. this fund, have they greatly erred? Does || the committee have misstated no fact. They have 
entleman from Pennsylvania not see, that so || only ventured to differ from the gentleman in infer- | 
far'as the future operations of Navy pensions are | ences, as | suppose they have done in the whole | 
concerned, it is perfectly immaterial from what || scope of their opinions. If those opinions are. 
ree the former exhausted resources of the wrong, take the vote, and disagree to the report; | 
Navy fand may haveoriginated? We have kindly || but the catalogue of errors the gentleman has ex- | 
taken the fand under our paternal care, and have || hibited, will hardly justify any uction by this | 

divided it out indiscriminately to the families of | House, much less the strong measure he proposes. 

ali who die in the service. It is nearly consumed. | But it is time to leave the gentleman, and turn to 
What is to bedone? Will we not be bound to || the report itself. ue : 
make good our own improvidence, and supply the | It has been objected to the Administration party | 

means we have exhausted, to carry out our own | on this floor, that they are republicans in profes- 
jslation? Will not the gentleman himself, and || sion, but the rankest Federalists in practice—that | 
his friends, hold this Government responsible, || whilst they proclaim economy with their lips, they — 
and strenuously claim, in future, a quiet anchor- || vote for the most extravagant appropriations, | 
of the whole Navy pension system, as it now || The distrust inspired by these charges now con- | 
exists, on the Treasury of the United States? || stitute the only barrier to the triumphant success | 
We will see, sir—we will see. | of the Republican party in the South, and conse- 
But an inconsistency is detected in the report— l quently, in the Union. Whilst | believe this 
a mighty ineonsistency, on the subject of steam | charge to be untrue, so far as the mass of the 
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navigation and steam batteries. In the first part 

of the report, the committee suggest that “ the 

improvement in steam navigation seems to promise 

arevolution in the mode of conducting maritime | 
war;’’ which the report says, ‘* will be noticed | 
hereafter.’ The subject is noticed afterward; | 
and the committee expresses the opinion, that | 
“the recent improvement in steam batteries, ren- 

‘ders it certain that a very important revolution | 
‘is about to be effected, not only in harbor and | 
‘coast defenses, but in the whole system of mari- 
‘time war.”” Here are the sentences; and I am | 
compelled to ask, where are the inconsistencies | 
they contain? “A “magnificent blunder,” al- | 
though always, I suppose, exciting to the imag- 
ination, ought at least to be visible. 

The last key on which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania struck is, however, the most deli- 
cate; and probably the cause of all the discord in | 
the report. The tariff—the document is against 
the tariff, with all its train. of abuses and corrup- 
tion. Is not this the true cause of the gentleman’s | 
dissatisfaction ? and does it not extend to the whole | 
report? Would he not strangle it, if he could, by | 
recommitting it, or by any other means his hos- 
tility could invent? e causes Of legislative ex- | 
travagance it discloses, and the methods of econ- 
omy and retrenchment it advises—are not these 
detestable in his estimation? He does not say so. 
He holds himself uncommitted on the subject of 
the protective policy—but he denounces the report, 
for expressing the opinion, that this policy origin- 
ated from the last war, and the high duties ren- | 
dered necessary, from the enormous debt in which 
we were involved; and to prove our error, he 
quotes one of the first acts passed by the Govern- 
ment, in which the encouragement of manufactures 
is mentioned; and contends, in its recital, that the 
protective policy is coeval with its existence. Sir, 
this sign may be as equivocal as some of the lan- 
guage of the report; and the gentleman will pardon 
us, if we misapprehend him. If it may not be too 
presumptuous, however, | would suggest, that 
what he ee. in his eager hostility as an error 
in fact, may be only a difference in inference—a 
difference in opinion. The committee think, mau- 
ger its preamble, that thé act of 1789 was strictly 
a revenue act; and that prohibition, to the injury 
of revenue, was neither intended nor effected by 
its Operation; and in this opinion they certainly 
appear to have the great mass of intelligent think- 
ers in the Union with them. If the protective 
policy commenced then—how comes it that a dis- 
tinguished statesman, then a boy on the green hills 
of Virginia, has the reputation of ‘its paternity? 
How is it that another distinguished statesman 
from South Carolina, ftom the support he gave to 

tariff act of 1816, has been also repeatedly 
charged—charged but last winter in the other wing 
of the Capitol—with having are it? The 





first act passed nakedly and sim ply for protection, 
was, ! think, an act in 1820, affecting hard- 
ware and cutlery. The first occasion on which 


the principles of prohibition for the benefit of 
manufactures on the one side, and free trade on 
the other, were broadly and distinctly opposed 

was on the tariff bill of 1824. Wee fell then, as f 
fear we will never fall again, with the best blood of 


party at present is concerned, (I have nothing to 
do with the past,) truth compels me to admit that 
| the charge is not without foundation, from the 
| conduct of many of its members on this floor. 
| On all questionable objects of expenditure, this 
| appears to me to be the position of parties here. 
| The Opposition from the North and West go, on || 

principle, en masse, for these appropriations. ‘The || 
| supporters of the Administration from the same | 
| regions, go also generally for them, but against 





|| the principles of their perm: under the strong || 
he 


| pressure of local interests. South alone con- | 
| sistently and uniformly speaks and votes against 
them. It is one of the inevitable effects of undis- 


|| puted power, to forget general principles, and to 


| go for temporary expedients, in subserviency to 
| foral interests. But, sir, the chastening hand of | 
| adversity is come. The day of reckoning for the | 
| Republican party is at hand, and every departure | 

from their principles—every abuse that undisputed | 

sway and imaginary irresponsibility has tempted | 
them to commit, is now brought out in fearful || 
array against them. And they must meet and || 
| answer the account. And how shall they best || 
|answer? By professions merely—by loud calls to || 
| the people for assistance? No, sir, by conduct— || 
| by action, such as this report recommends. Be || 
| true to the people, and they will be true to you. | 
| Meet the enemy on the old battle-fields of 1798 || 
| and ’"99—where the monuments of former victo- || 
| ries rear their proud heads allaround you. Rally || 


|| faithfully on your ancient, unconquered, and un- | 
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itis not a mere question of appropriation at all, 
for we have not got the money to appropriate. 
But itis a question of debt—aot a temporary in+ 
debtedness like that authorized at the last session 
of Congress, being a mere anticipation of funds 
which we possessed but could not render avail 
able—but of naked debt, to support and carry on 
these great branches of expenditure. Now, sir, 
at the extra session, when tne question of the poste 
ponement of the fourth installment to be deposited 
with the States, was under consideration; at the 
last session of Congress, when the Treasury note 
bill was under consideration; at the present ses 
sion, on all occasions, the Opposition on this floor, 
North, West, and South, have been denouncing the 
Administration for its extravagant appropriations, 
Yes, sir, the very men, from the North and West, 
who ever move in solid column for every expendi- 
ture—by whose united votes all these profligate 
appropriations they denounce were mainly carried 
—these men rail at the Government for its lavish 
waste of the public treasure, and talk loudly of 


, economy in our disbursements. Now here is a 


practical test, by which they can vindicate their 
patriotic horror of extravagance. Here is an in- 
strument by which the mask may be torn off from 
all political hypocrites, whether of the Adminia- 
tration or Opposition. We daily hear, also, un» 
remitted and violent denunciations, of executive 
power, patronage, and corruption, and reform in 
these great essentials, seems to be the only shib+ 
boleth of the Opposition. Here, now, is reform, 
proposed by this report, going to the root of execs 
utive abuses. From what source does all execs 
ative patronage and corruption originate? Js it 


| not in the appointment of officers, and the applica- 


tion of money? And who creates the offices, and 
raises the money, intrusted to executive discre- 


'| tion? You, sir,—the members on this floor. Not 


an office can be created—not a dollar to be drawn 
from the Treasury, but by your legislation. And 
is it not therefore strange to hear gentlemen grow 
hoarse. with declaiming, in swelling pathos; 
against executive power and corruption, as fatal 
to the liberties of the people, and ere their voices 
are cold on the air, to see them voting millions 
upon millions away upon the most questionable 
objects of expenditure, to be administered by thie 
very executive? Do mg believe what they say, 
or are they deceiving, to betray the people? Here, 
again, is an opportunity presented ty this report, 
which they should hail with gratulations, by 
which the sincerity of their professions may be 
tested. ‘They can now demonstrate to the people, 
who are in favor of practical economy and reform. 


ee. 


_ conquerable principles—and the proud bird of con- || Will they go with the report, or will they pro» 
| quest will again spread its wings over your stand- || pose to raise, by a debt, $6,000,000, to be exe 
‘ard, and fly from victory to victory; until your || pended by the Executive, in addition to the 


| free institutions shall be coexistent with our race 
| and nations shall rise up and call you blessed. 
| Bat if you basely belie your own principles—ride 
fer your own banners—and seek refuge in the 

ranks of your opponents for the sake of some 
| paltry local interest—what fate awaits you?— | 

What doom do you deserve? May you not see 


i 
} 





| oppunents? May you not hear it, in anticipation, 
| in the murmuring wrath of a betrayed and ruined 


| regret—disgraced —spurned—trampled on 


— sir, plainly; but in no spirit of hostility. 





here can misapprehend. 

Mr. Speaker, a distinct issue is presented by 
this report for the action of the House. The com- 
mittee has made an exhibit of the state of the 
Treasury, which, if true, presents this alternative: 
You must suspend your appropriations for har- 
bors, light-houses, and fortifications, or you must | 
effect a loan, and create a new debt, to carry off | 
these pojects of improvement. We have nearly | 
eight millions of Treasury notes now in circila- 
tion, unredeemed. If these branches of expendi- 


debt of six millions more, making an aggregate | 
of somefourteen millions of dollars. As a matter | 
of expenditure, the question which arises in this | 
state of things, is no longer what it has hereto- 
foré been, when your Treasury was overflowing, 
and it wea thought to be patriotism to exhaust it. 


| forth in stormy dissatisfaction; and 
/ their full glare, the true characters of the conte 


it in the bitter taunts and stern menaces of yoar 
| people? You will fall without es eee create a debt by which they may be 


with || how can the tanff act of 1833, com 
| an overthrow that shall hardly be retrievable. I | 
i 


i 


| 


| ite provisions. Under a most reckless syatem 


ture are to be carried on, Congress must make a 1 





$29,000,000, recommended by the committee for 
the ensuing year? The signs are already breaking 
trust, b 


ing parties, will ere long be clearly seen. 

t. Speaker, there is yet another question than 
that of economy or extravagance in expendituré, 
involved in the recommendations of this Oo me 
If by unnecessary and profligate appropriations; 
you exceed the means in your Tréasury, and 
ported, 

called 
the compromise act, be carried into effect ? There 
are two ways by which that act may be violated— 


ere my sympathies and friendship lie, no one || by directly altering the rates of duty it eontaing; 
| or by accumulating a debt, by which the duties 


| 


the Government.” The latter method, because 
| the most insidious, will probably be resorted te 


in 1842 cannot be reduced, in the words of the act, 
**to the wants of an economical administration of 


by those disposed to set this act aside. Now, 


| sir, | beg gentlemen distinctly to understand 


as one of a Representatives —~ - South, 
have not the smallest objection to r oe 


expenditure, begotten by its detestable excesses, 
$28,000,000 deposited with the States has 

been unrighteously raised from the people, beyond 
even the monary wants of the Government, 
merely for the benefit of manufacterers. For my- 
self, | regret that the circumstances’ ander whielr 
that act was will prevent me from disrs- 


garding its provisions: Until 1642, to which 






fit 
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manufacturers have a moral right to expect that 
the protection it affords will be continued. 


Warrant Officers of the. 


period the reductions under this act extends, the | 


should, in private life, respect the terms of an ar- | 


rangement made under the circumstances which | 
roduced this act; and I have no political distinct 
rom my privatehonor. But if gentlemen will set | 
aside ite enactments, they shall have my cordial 
good wishes in their enterprise. My constituents, 
at least if they are still actuated by their ancient | 
free spirit, will lose nothing by its repeal. I am 


ents; and thus there may be gathered around it | 


| ciples of our nature, in defense of a 
| Of course, the interest of the few, thus banded | 
together, isat the expense of the many. Govern- | 


ready at all times—ready now—this moment—to. | 


meet the issue such legislation would present. It 
cannot be far off; and the sooner great principles 
of constitutional liberty are settled, the better for 
the people—the better for the oppressor and the 
oppressed, When that great controversy comes, 


from Pennsylvania, 1 shail seek no gladiatorial 
strife. I shall touch no knightly shield. 
attempt to perform no feats of intellectual warfare 
by which I may earn the meed of personal renown | 
from the fair or brave. 
then arising may be too deep—too vitally affect- 

ing the liberties of the people and the existence 
of this Union, for us to think of our personal ap- 

pearance amidst its fierce agitations. We shouid | 


| edge of this partiality and injustice breeds devotion 
‘| to the Government and contempt or hatred to- | 


| ment. 


I shall |: 


No, no. The questions 
| the revolutionary soldier, was established to enlist | 


rather endeavor to sink ourselves in the mighty || 
interests, and still more mighty principles they '; 


may involve—affecting, perhaps, the destiny of 
our constituents and their posterity to all time to 
come. My position and participation in that con- | 
flict, come when it may, if unfelt, shall not be 

unknown. 
be, found striving, although feebly, against privi- 
lege and monopoly—contending for the rights of 
the many against the oppression of the few—for 


perverted to the infamous purposes of sectional | 
aggrandizement, or prostituted to the still more 
degrading influence of manufacturing and moneyed | 
corporations. 
be strong—the most fearful, brave. Althoug 
gentlemen affect not to see, they feel and know | 
that the principles of this great controversy are | 
implicated in your action on this report. 
A little longer, Mr. Speaker, on the subject of 
expenditures by the Government, and | have | 
done. The subject has been considered rather | 
with a view to the immediate objects for which 
appropriations are made, than in its bearing on | 
our free institutions. Permit me to present afew | 
observations on the tendency of profuse and profli- | 
gate expenditures to destroy our republican forms | 
of Government. | 
The question of expenditures may involve all | 


| course of profligate expenditure and unjust tax- | 
|| ation. 


uals and great sectional interests, to build up | 
As I have ever been, so shall I then | 
| the people may be controlled and ruled. 
| imputation, therefore, on these gentlemen to say | 
| that they are usually found against economy and 
the Constitution as our fathers gave it to us, un- | 


In such a cause the weakest ay 


i 


| buil 


ticing on the hopes and fears, the selfishness and } ital of the Bank of England, and thus make jt lean 
| personal interests of individuals, through the in- | 
1 strumentality of the money power, all regard to | 


the general good may be lost in the prospect of 
personal aggrandizement of the Government pres- | 


all the meaner but not the least ee prin- 


its measures. | 


ment can only give by taking. If it favors one, 
it is by oppressing another; and the very knowl- 


towards those whom-it oppresses for their emolu- | 


mentas possible. All taxation and expenditure is | 
a blessing to those who want as strong a Govern: | 


ment as possible. It has been under the influence || 
of this latter class of politicians that all the efforts || 
' have been made to strengthen this Government || 
| and enlarge the sphere of its operations. 


The | 
funded debt, by which enormous profits were 
reaped by the speculators and capitalists from 


them in support of the Government. From the | 
same source originated the establishment of banks | 
this Government, and its alliance with banks. 


b 
Sones the same source your system of internal || 


improvement-—your protective tariff—your whole 


The whole scope of their policy has been, | 
by bringing the Government to bear on individ- 


here a great, consolidated Government, by which | 
t 


is no | 


retrenchment in expenditures, and are in favor of | 
debts, banks, tariffs, and any and every expend- | 
iture ingenuity or avarice can invent. It is their | 
system—their policy—their faith; and nota single | 
barrier in the Constitution has been found strong | 
enough to impede their designs. The ready 
weapon of construction cuts through the parch- 
ment. 
If these politicians have hitherto failed in en- | 





forcing their views of government on the people || 
of the United States, they have been far more || 


suceessful in England, from whence indeed they | 
have learned their policy. Wethere see it in fu 

operation, under the national debt of seven hun- | 
dred and eighty-seven millions of pounds, accu- 
mulated onthe country. In its first stages this debt | 
might have been the accident of misrule; but, to | 
the | Ay Pitt, [ think, is due the credit of | 

I 


ng up to its perfection this artificial and stu- | 


other questions. It involves, as [ have shown, || pendous fabric of corruption and dependency, by | 
the question of executive power and patronage. | which alone the Government of Great Britain is | 


It involves the tariff. 


been fixed, although each, when in possession of | 
power, has occasionally swerved from their prin- 

ciples. The one fears—the other trusts in the | 
people. The one consequently seeks to establish | 
a strong Government, and a weak people—the | 
other a weak Government, and a stron ple. | 
The one has been endeavoring to extend the arm | 
of the Government into every man’s pocket, and | 
every man’s fireside. The other, striving to keep | 


it off, and confining it to the simple sen aryard! 


protection from injustice and violence abroad 
within. Hence the different action of these two 
great parties, when faithful to their principles, on 
the subject of expenditures. The more expend- 
iture and the more debt, the stronger the Govern- 
ment and the weaker the people. It is through 
the taxing power, the receiving and disbursing of 
money, that the liberties of this country can alone 
be overthrown. Violence to the person of the 
citizen is gone with the feudal times, and will no 
longer be attem or ted by the Gov- 
ernment. Our danger lies in enlisting other prin- 
ciples. than those of patriotism and the love of 
liberty in support of the Government. By prac- 


It involves the great ques- || now maintained. History, it appears to me has 
tion whether this shall be a consolidated or a Fed- | not done justice to this profoundly sagacious man. 
eral Government; and thus may ingulf the Con- | To suppose that he did not see through the falla- 
stitution itself. From the origin of this Govern- || cies of his fundingsystem, which he only designed: 
ment there have been two great parties—the | to facilitate loans; to suppose that in his conti- 
Federal and Republican parties—struggling for | nental expeditions, which all failed; and his sub- 
ascendency in its councils. Their principles have || sidies to continental Powers, which all failed of 


} 
| 
} 


j 
| 
| 


their object also, he looked only to their operation 
abroad, is to conceive him a very weak instead of 
avery greatman. He was nothing more than a 
skillfal parliamentary tactician, or a mere orator, 
without any of those high attributes of wisdom, 
which seemed to constitute the genius of his com- 
mand over the minds of other men. His views 
throughout the whole French war, if I do not 
mistake his character, were far deeper and wiser 
than have been ascribed tohim. Hischief object 
in that contest was, not to conquer France, but to 
conquer the people of England. He feared the 
people; and the hideous spectacle of popular mis- 
rule, which France presented, made it the object 
of his life to ward off a similar catastrophe from 
England. To accomplish this end, he deliberately 
plunged the country into debt, that he might en- 
ist the property holders and capitalists of the 
country in support of the Crown, Certainly he 
had no objection to his military enterprises proving 
successful; but that was the secondary object which 

ided his policy. Mark with what readiness he 

ke the ne Amiens and renewed the war 
with France. Why did he borrow the whole cap- 





All taxation and expenditure is, there- || 
fore, an evil with those who want as little govern- 
if | shall still occupy the seat amongst you I have | 
of late so inadequately filled, | shail not turn || 
aside to take up the challenge of the gentleman || 


avy—Mr. Moore. 





| 
| 


| 


| 





| one can tell where they will end. 
|| Opinion as to the best policy to be pursued in the 
| present complicated state of the political affairs 
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an 


upon the Government? To strengthen the Cro 
to support the Aristocracy, to prevent the p, 
of England from reforming or changing their Goy. 
erment, was his first object. And admirab] 

has he accomplished it; for the dull heads wi. 
followed him were obliged to beat on in the th 
he left them. The national debt of England has 
been, and will en to be, the chief obstac|» 
to all reforms in her Government; the great byl. 


Wn, 
eople 


_ wark of the Crown and the Aristocracy againg 


popular innovations. If, in spite of its influence 
great reformations have been made, and the peo. 
ple have gained a greater influence in the councils 
of the country, what now, without it, would hay, 
been the state of this great nation? A revolution 
would long since have swept over her destinies 
before the example of popular governments, and 
the influence of popular principles abroad in the 
world. I express no opinion, whether such a rey. 
olution would have been advantageous to the peo. 
ple of England; for when revolutions begin, no 
{ express no 


of England; but of one thing I feel assured, that 
the Queen of England owes her crown, and the 
Aristocracy of England their privileges, to the 
profound sagacity of William Pitt. 


WARRANT OFFICERS OF THE NAVY. 


REMARKS OF HON. ELI MOORE, 
’ OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or ReEPReseNTATIVEs, 
January 11, 1839, 


On an amendment to the Pursers’ bill, attaching 
thereto the Warrant Officers’ bill. 


Mr. MOORE said that it was not his intention 
to detain the committee by any lengthy remarks of 
his on this subject, for, so manifestly just was the 
claim of this class of officers to the additional 
compensation provided for by the amendment, that 
an attempt to enforce it by either argument or ex- 
hortation, could but be regarded by the committee 
as unnecessary and uncalled for. He would beg 
leave to remark, however, that this subject was 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs at the last 
session, when it was fully examined, and that the 
committee instructed their chairman to report a 


| bill, which embraces the substance of this amend- 


ment; and that the committee, at the past and pres- 
ent session, were unanimously in favor of the 
increase of pay herein provided for. For (said he) 
it is undeniable that the pay received by the war- 
rant officers at present is totally inadequate for 
their services, it being but five hundred dollars 


|| per annum when employed on board small vessels 
| and in navy-yards; an 
| quarters are not provided for the officers, it is no- 


at those stations where 


torious that they have to pay from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred dollarsa yor honee rent, 
which leaves them but the smal! sum of about 


| three hundred dollars to support and clothe them- 
| selves and their families. 


With permission of the 
Chair, said he, I will read a single paragraph of a 
letter from one of our oldest and most experienced 
naval officers touching this subject, (Commodore 
Barron. ; 

*¢ The importance of efficient warrant officers in 
‘our Navy has been a matter of deep solicitude 
‘ with me from its commencement to the present 
‘day. I cannot believe that any man of war ever 
‘ has, or ever can be, in a condition to render the 
* services required of her, if the persons who fill 
‘ those stations are inadequate to the performance 
‘ of their duties. They are, in fact and in truth, 
‘ the sole dependence for the mechanical condition 
‘ of the ship for service; they are the mechanics 
“and store-keepers, and, of course, accountable 
‘ for the state of preparation in which she may be 
‘found on any emergency; and, if they are not 
‘ qualified and trustworthy, how can they be de- 
* pended upon.” E 

_ The sentiments expressed (said Mr. M.) in the 
extract | have just read, I believe to be in coincl- 
dence with those of all the naval commanders in 
the United States service. 
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(Salt Duties—Mr. Benton. 


BALT DUTIES, AND FISHING BOUNTIES AND or go his security, and, in either event, get pos- 


ALLOWANCES. 


spEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Iw Senate, January 24, 1839. 


Mr. BENTON rose to ask the leave for which 
he had given notice some days ago, to bring in a 
pill for the repeal of the salt tax, and for the aboli- 
tion of the fishing bounties and allowances which 
were dependent upon that tax. 

Availing himself of the parliamentary privilege 
which elseaned to the occasion, (Mr. B. said,) | 
he should take the liberty to give his reasons for 
offering to bring in the bill, and would remind the 
Senate of what he had said when he gave his 
notice, that, this being the short session, and one 
half of it already gone, there was no time for pur- 
suing mere forms, or practicing courtesies which 
Jed to no results; that he should speak to the 
merits of the bill on its presentation, and would 
wish to be answered in the same way; and that 
he should prefer that the vote on giving the leave 
which he requested, should be the vote which 
every Senator would give if the vote was on the 
final passage, instead of the introduction of the 
bill. He wished the vote on the question of leave 
to be the test vote on the merits of the bill. 

The bill which he should offer was a copy of 
that which had been brought in when Mr. Jeffer- 
son was President, and which was passed into a 
law by the general vote of the Republican party 
ofthatday. The bill he should offer was drawn 
to take effect on the 30th day of April next; for 
the object was to enable the country to obtain a 
supply of salt from New Orleans, free of duty, for 
the ensuing fall and winter, so that the great busi- 
ness of curing provisions might be entered upon 
at that time, without the double curse which now 
afflicts it, of increased price and stinted quantity, 
arising from the monopoly of domestic salt which 
the tax on the foreign article allows to be effected. 
The fishing bounties and allowances are permitted 
to be paid for the whole year, because they would 
be partly earned before the period fixed for the 
bill to take effect. 

Preliminary to the main argument (Mr. B. said) 
there were two subordinate objections, not going 
to the merits of the bill, which required a brief 
answer, 
ury was not now in a condition to dispense with 
the product of this tax; and the next, that the tax 
was now in a gradual state of reduction under the 
operation of the compromise act, as it was called. 
The answer to the first of these objections was, 
that the Treasury would be little or nothing af- 
fected by the bill; that this was a tax carrying | 








money out of the Treasury, as well as bringing || 
money into it; and that the income and outgoing || 
from this source would be about even for the years | 


1839 and 1840, and the outgoing would much ex- 
ceed the income for the years 1841 and 1842. The 
fishing bounties and allowances were bottomed | 
upon the salt duties, and dependant upon them; 
and these bounties and allowances were now 
taking about $250,000 annually from the Treas- 
ury, while the tax on which the 
would only bring in about $300,000 for the next 
two years, and much less for the two years 
after. The Treasury, therefore, had but little in- 


The first of these was, that the Treas- | 


| New 


were bottomed | 





terest in the question; it might losea few thousand 
dollars in 1839 and 1840, and gain largely in 1841 
and 1842, The second of these objections was 
equally susceptible of a satisfactory answer. It 
is true that the salt tax is in a course of reduction 
under the operation of the compromise act as it 
is called; but it is >qually true that that act neither 
abolishes the tax nor abolishes the fishing bounties 
and allowances which are bottomed upon it. It 
still leaves an ad valorem duty of twenty per cent. 
upon the salt, and it leaves the whole amount of 
the fishing bounties and allowances untouched and 
undiminished. The tax of twenty per cent. will 

88 onerous on the salt consumer as the old tax 
of twenty cents on the bushel; for it is not the 
amount of the tax, but the monopolies which it 
engenders, that does the mischief. Any tax atall, 
no matter how inconsiderable, will throw the whole 
foreign salt trade into the hands of regraters—into 
the hands of monopolists in the sea-port towns— 
who will either advance the tax for the importer, 


| session of the whole ot the salt, and put up the 
| price to what they please. To answer any bene- 
| ficial purpose, the tax must not be reduced, but 
| abolished in toto. It must be abolished entirely, 
| ag was done in Mr. Jefferson’s time, and as has 
| been done in England. Foreign salt should come 

as free as air. It is nothing but ballast in the 
| Ships which bring it, and should be treated as 
/common ballast. It should be sold out of the 

ship. It should be handed over from the sea ves- 
| gel to the river vessel—from the ship to the steam- 
| boat—without the necessity of beinglanded, ware- 

housed, carted, bonded, taxed, or passing through 

the hands of those who stand between the importer 

and thecountry dealer or consumer. One cent on 
| the bushel will be sufficient to throw the imported 

salt into the hands of regraters, and make it a 
| monopoly to undergo extortionate prices, and to 
| be loaded with all the costs and charges incident 
| to landing and warehousing, to finding securities 
| or advancing ready money, and to carting back- 
| wards and forwards. he compromise act is 
| faulty and defective in being a reduction instead of 
| an abolition; and it is wholly indefensible in per- 
| mitting the fishing bounties and allowances to con- 
| tinue in fullafter the foundation of them was nearly 
withdrawn—to permit $250,000 to be taken annu- 
ally out of the ‘Treasury under the assumption of 
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} necessity of any speech against the salt tax, 
/and would have carried improvement into every 


branch of rural economy. It would have been an 


|| invaluable present to the country. With its aid the 


refunding a tax, which tax had nearly ceased to | 


exist. 

Having answered these two subordinate objec- 
tions, Mr. B went on to say that the salt tax was 
a curse and an abomination within itself; that it 
| was a tax on the beneficence of God, and on the 

preservative principle which saves the animal and 

vegetable kingdom from putrescence—that it was 
| @ tax at war with the first principles of political 
| economy, unjustifiable in any country atany time, 
and particularly unjustifiable in this country at 
this time—that it was a tax which ought never to 
| have been imposed; which, being imposed, ought 


long since to have been suppressed, and the sup- | 


pression of which was now called for by the 


afflictions and the sufferings of the country. At | 


this instant—at the present moment—now while 
he was speaking—the whole West was suffering 
| under the double curse of a stinted supply and a 
| doubled price of salt. Regraters in the sea-ports, 
and monopolizers in the interior, had deprived 
the country of a supply, and extorted double, 
and, in some instances, treble or quadruple price 
for the little that was tobehad. Atthe Kanawha, 
the old game of monopoly, with paying wells and 
| furnaces to lie idle, that the few that worked 
might get double price, has again been renewed; 
and the astonishing spectacle has been seen, that 


+ 


salt tax would have fallen here as it fell in Great 
Britain; without its aid the abolition of the tax 
must be an arduous struggle, and may be a pro- 
longed contest. It may still be a long time before 
the people of this Republic can obtain from their 


' representatives what the people of England have 


} 


as the price of pork was rising through all the | 


cause salt could not be had tocure it! The market 
opened in Ohio at $6 50 per hundred and fell to 

50 per hundred; while mess pork rose to $27 in 
rleans; and the same took place, more or 
| less, all over the West. 
the West alone, during the present year, for want 
of adequate supplies of good salt, far, far exceeds 
| the product of the tax for many years together. 


The loss on the pork of | 


| This, then, is the right time to move in the busi- | 


j 

| ness. An odious monopoly is now in full force; 
| the ed is emarting and suffering under the 
| effects of the tax; every farmer feels the oppres- 
| 
} 


month of November in New Orleans, it was fall- || 
ing during the same month in the States which || 
supply that market, and notoriously falling be- | 


} 


obtained from their Parliament—the privilege of 
using the fine, pure, sun-made salt of the coasts 
and islands of the Mediterranean sea, at the prices 
of four, five, six, and seven cents a bushel. If the 
tax was abolished, the pure alum salt of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Trieste, &c., would be 
purchased in the ports of the United States at 
those rates, and that of the Bahamas and Turk’s 
Island would be purchased for nine, ten, or eleven 
cents a bushel. If foreign salt was admitted duty 
free, the country would soon obtain an adequate 
supply of salt; it would have an ample supply, 
instead of being, as it now is, stinted to the one 
fourth, or to the one fifth part of what was neces- 
sary. The whole supply of the United States at 
es is but about ten or eleven millions of 
ushels—one half imported, the other half made 
at home—and this ten or eleven millions is ex- 
actly one third less than the annual quantity 
which the English give to their sheep alone! 
They have thirty millions of sheep, and give to 
each one half a pound of salt per week, we 
half a bushel to each per annum, and fifteen mil- 
lions of bushels per annum to the whole. All the 
rest of their stock get salt in ample quantity, and 
almost all the food for their stock is as regularly 
salted as are the. vegetables which we cook and 
ncaa for our own eating in this country. 
ence the great improvement in their stock, an 
improvement which we shall in vain emulate 
unless we follow their example—break down the 
barrier to the introduction of foreign salt, and, by 
getting the article pure, cheap, and plenty, have 
an ample supply for every animal, and for its 
food besides. 

Mr. B. deemed it proper, in proof of what he 
had said, to submit a table of the import of salt 
for one year, showing the countries from which it 
came, the quantity and value from each country, 
and the original cost per bushel. He would take 
the last year to which the custom-house returns 
had been made up and printed—the year ending 
the 30th of September, 1837. The following is 
the table: 

Quantity of Sait imported into the United States for the 
year ending the 30th of September, 1837, with the value 


thereof at the place whence imported, and the originel 
cost per bushel. 




















' 
Country. | Bushels. | Value. ve oe 
Swedish West Indies........ | 16,306 | 1,092 65 evs: 
Danish West Indies......... | 16,504 1,357 | 8 
Dutch West Indies.........-| 401,267 | 24,553 | 6. 
Dutch Guiana........+e-eees 5,315 300 
Sra ciede ceuk seoscest | 3,443,563 | 598,846 (17 
ROS Foi de ts ed sedes | 83,731 | 16,002 
Gibraltar..ccccc.ccscescceeee| 5418 387 | 74 
DNs ic enidaiande entinen ts | 4,785 323 | 63 
British West Indies......... 1,372,662 | 151,419 125 
British N.American Colonies! 75,419 | 17,637 | 
French Atlantic ports........ 13,681 880 6} 
|| French Mediterranean ports..| 17,719 1,379 | 72 
|, Spanish Auiantic ports,...... | 501,209 | 21,502) 4) 


| 


} 


| 
i 
i 


Spanish Mediterranean ports, | 14,431 607 4} 
Cuba...... Leneeet beenen sehal 15,532 


| sion; Congress is in session—it can provide now || Other Spanish West Endless .| pe satan! . 
for preventing similar oppressions the next season, || pone qidsee cde gtdadeuss ws | oe ben "47 | 
but it cannot act in time for the next season if || ftaly........................| 33,133 | 1,086 34 
the subject is put off until Congress meets again, | Sicily........ ...00-seeesees | 13,446 605 | 4} 
near twelve months hence. The present time, || ears seevecetevonseeseees — =r 
therefore, is the time for suppressing this odious, | ee ene oh ae 185 | 74 


oppressive, and iniquitous tax. It should be 


suppressed at this session, that the great steam- | 


boats returning from New Orleans in May and 


June may bring supplies to the whole mre to | 
the | 
Mr. B. regretted that the papers on the salt du- | 


the: center, and to the uppermost parts o 
valley of the Mississippi. 


ties printed by the British House of Commons, | 


and which had been so effectual in Great Britain 
in abolishing the salt tax, and which had con- 
tributed so much to improve the stock of that 
country, had not been reprinted here. Theis: re- 
print in this country would have superseded the 


| 6,343,706 | 852,617 | 

Mr. B.commented upon this table, the number of 
countries from which we obtained salt, and the low 
price which it originally cost. From three and a 
half to twelve and a half cénts was the first cost of 
all the alum salt which came to the United States; 
the Liverpool blown, which came from England, 
cost seventeen cents, but was no way comparable 
to the other, and was wholly unfit to cure fish, 
beef, bacon, pork, butter, or cheese, as was al! salt 
that was made by the process of boiling. Natura!, 
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gup-mede salt, crystalizing under solar evapora- the owners of fishing vessels took place at Mar- 


tion, was the only salt that was free from poison- || blehead, in the State of Massachusetie, aot eeopet 
ous ingredients; it was the only salt in which the | the interposition of the general court of Massa- 
muriate of soda became unmixed with any foreign | chusetts to obtain from the Congress of the United 
ingredient; all other contained slack and bittern, || States the relief and the aid which they believed 


which promoted instead of prevented putrescence; 
and, therefore, provisions cured with such salt | 
could never bear long keeping, nor approach a 
southern climate. Looking over the table, it was 
gratifying to see the number of countries, and the | 
great extent of the line, which sent us the pure | 
alum salt. Commencing in the West Indies, it | 
ended at Constantinople, having embraced Spain, | 
Portugal, Italy, and the Islands of the Mediter- | 
ranean sea. The quantity of salt made by the sun 

in these countries was as unlimited as was the sup- | 
ply of sunshine and sea-water. It could be ob- | 
tained from them to any possible demand, or con- | 
ceivable amount, and it was an almost incredible 
instance of the patience of the people under op- | 
pression that, with this boundless supply of pure | 
alum salt, to be had for a few cents a bushel—the | 
measured bushel weighing eighty-four pounds— | 
at New Orleans, if free of duty, they should suffer | 
it to be excluded by an odious tax, and themselves 


for an inadeqaate supply of base salt at fifty pounds || 


for the bushel, and at double, treble, and quadruple | 

rices! The tax was odious, infamous, and un- 
just, It had not even the plea of a protecting 
quality to recommend it; for there was too little | 


alum salt made in the United States to merit the || 
idea of a competition with that which came from 


abroad. Alam salt was indispensable in the pro- 
vision trade; it is not made at home; and we drive | 
off that, by taxation, which would come from | 


abroad! | 


But why disguise or blink the question? Why | 
avoid the true objection to the suppression of this 


odious tax? We all see where the objection lies, || 
and why avoid or deny it? The fishing bounties || 
and allowances are the real objection; they con- || 


stitute the real obstacle to the suppression of the || 


galt tax; the receivers of these bounties and allow- 


ances are the firm opposers of the repeal of the || 


| 


| the fisheries to require. The general court me- 


morialized Congress accordingly, and specificall 


| asked, 1. A remission of duties on all the dutiable 


articles, of which salt was the chief, which were 
used in the figheries; 2. A preference, or monop- 
oly, in the home market, for the sale of their fish 
by effectual duties to exclude foreign fish; 3. Im- 
proved markets abroad by treaty stipuiations with 
foreign Powers for the favorable admission of our 
fish into their ports; 4, Premiums and bounties 
out of the Federal Treasury to the fishing vessels, 
in imitation of the bounties and premiums given 
by England, France, and Holland to the vessels 
engaged in their fisheries; 5. That the bounty in 
lieu of the drawback of the duty on the salt used 
in carrying exported fish, should be paid to the 
owners cf the fishing vessel, instead of being paid 


|| to the exporter of the fish. These were the aids 


and relief prayed for; and of this I hold the proof 


| in my hands, and will now exhibit some papers 
thrown upon the tender mercies of monopolizers || 


to establish what Isay. Mr. B. read: 

‘* We, the subscribers, being a committee ap- 
‘ pointed by the owners of fishing vessels, in the 
‘town of Marblehead, to take into consideration 


| ‘the many grievances and burdens thecod-fishery 


‘now labors under, and to make a statement of 
‘them, which statement so made to be handed to 
‘Colonel Glover, by him to be laid before the 
‘committee of the general court appointed to con- 
‘ sider the same, do report the said statement as 
‘ follows, viz: 

** 1. Lmpost duties on salt. 

**2. Impost duties and excise on rum, sugar, 
‘and molasses. 

‘* 3. Impost on hooks, lines, and leads. 

‘* 4. Impost on coarse woolens. 

‘*5. Impost on duck, cordage, and cables. 

** 6. Impost on hemp, iron, and twine. 

‘* 7, Impost on tonnage and naval duties. 

‘*8, Impost on the ineffectual duties on foreign 


galt laws, and that, because the bounties and || ‘ fish. 


allowances are bottomed upon the salt tax, and 
cannot remain if that tax is abolished, 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] has denied | 
this position, and claimed for these bounties and 
allowances an independent existence, as an en- | 
couragement to the fisheries for a nursery of sea- 





j 


men, and therefore entitled to a continuance even || 


though the salt duties shall be abolished, 1 differ 
with him én foto in this opinion. I maintain that 
these bounties and allowances originated in the 
salt tax; that they were at firsta simple drawback 
of the amount of duty paid on the salt which was 


afterwards, at the special request of the fishermen, 
took the form of an allowance on the tonnage of | 


** 9. Impost on the duties our paneten By. at 
rance 


The Sen- || ‘ foreign markets, while the fisheries of 


‘ and England receive large privileges and bounties 
* from their Government. 

** 10, Impost on the heavy poll tax laid on the 
‘ fishermen. “ 

** 11, Impost on excise on New England rum. 

** |t appears to the committee, from an exactin- 
‘ vestigation, that the earnings and expenses of 


| * fishing schooners of this town, for the years 1787, 


| £1788, and 1789, were to the earnings of each 
| * schooner, viz: 
used in curing exported fish; that this drawback || 


the fishing vessel ‘‘ as an equivalent for, and a com- || 


mutation of the drawback;’’ and that to obtain these | 
allowances, it was just as necessary as ever to 

prove the use of the foreign salt upon the exported | 
fish, and that the duty upon it had been actually 
paid, or secured to be paid; that these bounties 
and allowances were originally just as applicable 


rose in amount exactly with the increase of the | 
salt duties; were declared by law to exist only as 
long as the correspondent duties existed; that 
they fell with the salt tax in Mr. Jefferson’s time, 
were revived with it at the commencement of the | 


late war with Great Britain—and, in fine, that the || ‘to that purpose so 


$ For the year 1787.. ee eeeeweneeees oo 145 

* For the year 1788. ...0secccccsesces. 137 

* For the year 1789... 2.00.20. 82 
‘and that the annual. average expenses of these 
* vessels, inclusive of insurance was £124 

“ ft also appears that the number of schooners 
‘employed in the Grand Bank fishery, for, the 


ee eter 


year 1789, was one hundred and twenty-four, 
| ‘nineteen of which, were property of persons not 
| belonging to the town, and of which number 
to beef and pork exported as to fish; that they || 


‘ thirty-three sail have been. taken out of the fish- 
‘ ery from thedeclension of the business, exclusive 


|| Sof the aforementioned disadvantages. 


‘‘That the bounty granted to the fishery by 


_* Congress as a compensation for the duty on salt, 
| * this committee humbly conceive will not operate 


ectually,as if paid direct 


allowance grows out of the tax, and has nothing | ‘into the hands of the owners of the vessels, in- 
to rest upon when that tax is withdrawn. These | ‘stead of the shippers of the fish, 


are my assertions; and, almost apologizing to the | 
Senate for undertaking to prove positions which | 
every member knows to be so well founded, I pro- 
ceed at once to try the issue which the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] has forced upon | 
me; and, taking the thing from the beginning, I 
shall follow it up through its legislative history 
from the year 1789 to the present day, and verify, 
by indubitable evidence, every assertion which 1 
have made. 
The fishing interest was one of the first, perhaps | 
the very first, which was ever brought before Con- | 
reas after the adoption of the present Constitution. 
he new. Government went into operation in | 


March, 1789, and in February, 1790, a meeting of ' 
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[January 24, 


Senare, 
+s Ain. estimate of the Duties paid by the Proprieton 
and Navigators of Fishing Vessels of sixty- 

eid saa haale IOs bow 
Duty on salt.....ccecessseccerscer es 80 95 
Duty ON TUM... seeerererercreserceeeses 14 (i 
Duty OM t@fisescveccecceccccccccscsccecs 9 
Duty OM BUgar...secececcceseceseesees. 3 
Duty on molasses ........... 0 





=> 
ae 


Duty on coarse woolens..........++2.4.. 13 
Duty on lines, leads, and hooks....... eos 209 
‘Duty on sail cloth, (yearly average)...... 2 05 
Duty on cordage, cables, (yearly average)... 20) (0 
Duty on tonnage....... eccccceseceseces 93 (9 
Duty on iron, (yearly average)........... 1% 

$138 0 








‘* Whichsum, divided on eleven men, is $12 05 

‘ per man; but deducting the drawback of the duty 
‘on salt, it remains $57 75 0n the whole, or $5 25 
‘on each man.”’ 
. This is the list of grievances presented on the Ist 
day of February, 1790, to the general court of 
Massachusetis, by the owners of fishing vessels 
in Marblehead, and by the nem court imme- 
diately communicated to the Congress of the Uni. 
ted States, then holding its first session under the 
new Constitution, accompanied by a memorial in 
behalf of the petitioners. This memorial was re. 
ferred by the House of Representatives to the then 
Secretary of State, (Mr. Jefferson,) and by hima 
report upon the whole subject of the fisheries, for- 
eign and domestic, was made to the House at the 
next session, distinguished by the depth, precision, 
and comprehensiveness of knowledge which char- 
acterized alb the productions of that great man. 
Coming to results, after a lucid historical view of 
the fisheries of England, France, Holland, Spain, 
and Portugal, and of the United States while col- 
onies of Great Britain, and showing that our fish- 
eries possessed great inherent advantages over all 
others, which must ultimately give them the mas- 
tery in any fair contest, he recommended aid to 
our fisheries in three different modes, to wit: draw- 
back of the duties paid by them on the articles 
used in their calling, a preference in the home 
market by duties on foreign fish, an extension of 
the foreign market, by amicable negotiations or 
retaliatory exclusions; and he expressly rejected 
and condemned the idea of extending support to 
the fisheries by paying bounties out of our Treas- 
ury, as was done in England and other countries. 
These aids, he argued, with the natural inherent 
adventages of our situation for carrying on the 
fisheries, would give us the mastery in that branch 
of industry; and the event has proved that he was 
right. The foreiga fisheries have declined; ours 
have flourished; our fishermen have the monopoly 
of the home market, and they share largely in the 
markets of other countries. An extract from Mr. 
Jefferson’s report will erent these points with 
a clearness which will show to all that our fishing 
bounties and allowances are wholly bottomed 
upon the saltduty. He says: 

*< It will now be proper to count the advantages 
‘ which aid, and the disadvantages which oppose, 
‘us in the conflict, (between our fishermen and 
‘ those of foreign countries.) Our advantages are, 

‘*}. The neighborhood of the great fisheries, 
‘ which permits our fishermen to bring home their 
‘ fish to be salted by their wives and children. 

‘2, The shore fisheries, so near at hand as to 
‘ enable the vessels to run into. port ina storm, 
‘ and so lessen the risk, for which distant nations 
‘ must pay insurance. 

** 3, The winter fisheries, which, like house; 
‘hold manufactures, employ portions of tme 
‘ which would otherwise be useless. 

.** 4, The smallness of the vessels, which the 
‘ shortness of the voyage enables ua to employ, 
‘and sears consequently require but a small 
‘ capital, . 

«5. The cheapness of our vessels, which do 
« not cost above the half of the Baltic fur vessels, 
‘ computing price and duration. : 

«+ §, Their excellence as sea. boats, which de- 
‘ creases the risk,and quickens the.return. 

‘* 7..The superiority of our mariners. in skill; 
‘ patil tmAErD eats amen ay and order. 

‘* 8, The cheapness of provisions, ; 

16 9. The cheapness wi asst, which, of itself, 
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+ ig said to be equal to an extra profit of fifteen per 
‘ nals These advantages are of such force, that, 
+ while experience has proved that no other nation 
«can make a mercantile profit on the Newfound- 
‘land fishery, nor can support it without national 
‘gid, we can make a profit, if vent for our fish 
‘can be procured. 

«Of the disadvantages opposed to us, those 
‘which depend on ourselves are, 

« Tonnage and naval duties on vessels em- 
‘ ployed in the fishery. 

« Impost duties on salt. 

‘On tea, rum, sugar, molasses, hooks, lines 
‘and leads, duck, cordage and cables, iron, hemp 
‘and twine, used in the fishery; coarse woolens, || 
«worn by the fishermen, and the poll tax levied | 
‘ by the Beate on their persons. The statement | 
‘No. 6 shows the amount of these, exclusive of | 
‘the State tax and drawback on the fish exported, | 
‘to be $525. per man, or $57 75 per vessel of || 
‘ sixty-five tons. When a business is so nearly || 
‘ in equilibrio that one can hardly discern whether || 
‘the profit: be sufficient to continue it or not, | 
‘ smaller sums than these suffice to turn the scale | 
‘against it. To these disadvantages add ineffect- | 
‘ ual duties on the importation of foreign fish. In 
‘justification of these last it is urged that the | 
‘foreign fish received is in exchange for the pro- 
‘duce of agficulture. To which it may be an- || 
‘ swered, that the thing given is more merchant- | 
‘able than that received in exchange, and that | 
‘agriculture has too many markets to be allowed | 
‘to take away those of the fisheries. It will rest, | 
‘ therefore, with the wisdom of the Legislature to |, 
‘ decide whether prohibition should not be opposed || 
‘to prohibition, and high duty to high duty, on || 
‘fish of other nations; whether any, and which | 
‘of the naval and other duties may be remitted or | 
‘an equivalent given to the fisherman in the form || 
‘of a drawback, or bounty; and whether the loss | 
‘ of markets abroad may not, in some degree, be | 
‘compensated by creating markets at home; to || 
‘which might contribute the fish constituting a | 
‘part of the military ration in stations not too | 
‘ distant from navigation, a part of the necessary | 
‘ sea stores of vessels, and the encouraging private | 
‘ individuals to let the fisherman share with the 
‘ cultivator in furnishing the supplies of the table. 
‘A habit introduced from motives of patriotism, | 
‘ would soon be followed from motives of taste; 
‘and who will undertake to fix limits to this de- | 
‘mand, if it can be once excited with a nation 
‘ which doubles, and will long continue to double, 
‘at very short periods.”’ 

“ Of the disadvantages which ‘depend on others 
‘are— 

‘*], The loss of the Mediterranean markets, 

“2. Exclusions from the markets of some of | 
‘our neighbors. 

“3. High duties in those of others; and, 

“4. Bounties to the individuals in competition 











} 
' 
| 





‘with us, 
. = * = * * 
“This brings us tothe question, what relief 
‘does the ition of this fishery require? And 


‘the answer ist 

“1, A remission of: duties on the articles used | 
‘in their calling. ‘ 

«2. A retaliating duty on the foreign article. 

“3. Free markets abroad.”’ 

And he concludes the report with the explicit 
recommendation that the fisheries are not to draw 
_ from the Treasury. 

‘hese recommendations of Mr. Jefferson were 
adopted by Congress, and became the basis of all 
the legislative and diplomatic action of our Gov- 
ernment in, relation to the fisheries. What he 
recommended was done, and nothing more thap 
he recommentied was done. The salt duty being 

_priseipal burden arising from the imposts 
which the fishermen complained of, that duty was 
abolished in their favor; that is to say, they were 
at first allowed a drawback of the duty on the salt 
used in curing so much of the fish as was exported 


to foreign countries; which drawback was after: | 
wards 


commuted into an equivalent in the form 
of an allowance ion the tonnage of the fishing ves- 
sel. The other articles subject to impost, 
sented in the list of their burdens by the. 
on, the same footing for them, as 
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released to them on tea, ram, coarse woolens, mo- | 
lasses, sugar, doc., but they have fared in the use || 
of these articies as the rest of the community have | 
done. Retaliatory duties were laid upon foreign || 
fish, by which a monopoly of the home market || 
has been secured to our fishermen; advantageous | 


markets have been procured for our fish and oils || 
in foreign countries; so that this branch of trade || 
is largely in our favor. We export much, and || 
import but little, in this line. This has beer our 

course of legislation and of diplomacy on this sab- | 
ject; and now I will refer to the acts of Congress || 


| which prove it, and will afterwards show the | 
| beneficial results which have ensued. 


1. The first act is that of 1789, the game which 
imposed a duty of six cents a bushel upon salt, 
and which granted a bounty of five centa a barrel 
on pickled fish and salted provisions, and five cents | 
a quintal on dried fish exported from the United | 
States, ‘‘ in liew of a drawback of the duties imposed | 
on the importation of the salt employed and expended | 
therein.’’ 

‘This act (said Mr. B.) is decisive of the whole | 
question raised by the Senator from Massachu- | 
setts, [Mr. Davis.} It explodes the idea of this | 
bounty being an encouragement to the fisheriesas | 
a nursery of seamen; for it gives the same bounty || 
to the exporters of beef and pork as to the ex- | 


|| porters of fish; and certainly mariners were not | 


expected to be created among the raisers of hogs || 
and cattle. an 
2. In 1790 the duty on salt was doubled; it was || 
raised from six to twelve cents on the bushel; by 
the same act the bounty in lieu of drawback of 
the duty on salt used in curing fish and provisions | 
exported was also doubled; it was raised from || 
five cents to ten cents a barrel on jickled fish, beef; _ 
and pork, and to ten cents a quintal on dried fish. | 
Act of July 4, 1789, vol. 2, chap. 2, Laws United || 
Slates. ’ i] 
3. An act of 1792 repeals the bounty in lieu of |! 
drawback on dried fish, and in lieu of that, “ and | 
asa commutation thereof, and equivalent therefor,’’ | 
shifta the bounty from the fish exported to the || 
fishing vessel, and authorizes an allowance to be | 
paid to vessels in the cod-fishery at the rate of 
$1 50 a ton on vessels of from twenty to thirty | 
tons burden; of $2 50 on the tonnage of vessels 
above thirty tons; and $1 a ton on vessels between 
five tons apd twenty tons, with a limitation to 
$170 for maximum allowance to any one vessel, 
(det of February 16, 1792, vol. 2, chap. 107, Laws 
United States.) This act was in exact compliance 
with the request of the owners of fishing vessels 
in their application to the general court of Mas- 


| sachusetts, in February, 1790, and by the general 
|| court laid before Congress, The act of 1789 had | 


given a bounty to the shipper of fish in lieu of | 
drawback of duty; the owners of fishing vesseie 
prayed that this might be paid to the “* owners of 
the fishing vessels instead of the shippers of the fish.”’ 
Congress granted the request; and to exclude the 
possibility of considering it as a bounty out of | 
the Treasury, expressly declared it to be ** acom- 
‘mutation of, and an equivalent for, the bounty in 

‘ lieu of drawback of the duties imposed on the import- 

‘ ation of the salt used in curing the fish and provisions 

‘ ? 

wholly contradicted by extending the bounty | 
down to five-ton boats. 


4. In 1797 the duty on saltis raised fromtwelve | 
cents to twenty cents a bushel; a corresponding | 
increase is immediately made in the bounties and | 


allowances to salted provisions, fish, and fishing | 
vessels. The bounty in liew of drawbackto salted | 
provisions was raised to eighteen cents a barrel; 


the bounty on pickled fish was raised to twenty- | 


two.cents a barrel; and thirty-three and a third 
per cent, was added to the allowance in favor of 


the cod-fishing vessels.—Aet of May 2, 1792, vol. | 


2, . 128, Laws United States. 

5. The act of April 12, 1800, continues the salt 
duty, and-all the bounties and allowances to salt 
provisions, fish, and fishing-vessels,for the term of 


‘ a longer time than the ¢ duties on salt, 
‘respectively, for which the said allowances were 


Laws United: States. 
6,.In 1807, Mr. Jefferson being President, the 


i granted, shall be payable.””-—Vol. 3, chap. 176, 


| the repeal, and the Federalists against it. 


i 


The idea of making mariners is. also | 


ten years,and then addsthis proviso: ** That these — 
* allowances shall not be wnderstood to be continued for — 
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| galt tax was abolished, and with it the fishing 


bounties and allowances, and the bounty on ex- 


| ported salted provisions, which were dependent 


upon it. The act had but three years to run at the 
time it was repealed; but the Republicans of that 


| day would not leave the odious tax to die a natural 


death. They extinguished it by law. They cut 
off its three years’ life. The first section of the 
act repealed the tax; and the second applied to 
the bounties and allowances, and ran in these 
words: “That from and after the first day of Jan- 
* pary next, so much of any act as allows a bounty 
* on exported salt provisions and pickled fish, in 
‘tiew of drawback of the duties on salt employed in 
* curing the same, and so much of any act as makes 
* allowances to the owners and crews of fishing 


|| * vessels, in liew of drawback of the duties paid on the 
| * sadt used by the same, shalt be, and the same hereby 
| * is, repealed.’’ 


This is the end of the first salt tax. Tt is the 
legislation of near twenty years upon the subject— 
from 1789 to 1807—and it shows that beef and 
pork exported received the same bounty which 
went to the fisheries; a fact which is itself full 
proof that the fishing bounties were not given for 
the purpose of making mariners, unless mariners 
were also expected to be made of the herdamen 
who were employed in raising cattle and hogs. 

This (said Mr. B.) brings us to the end of the 
first salt tax ever imposed in the United States, 


|} and also to the end of the bounties and allowances 


on the exportation of salted beef and pork, and on 
exported fish and fishing vessels which were de- 

endent upon it. The tax and all ite dependent 
provisions fell together; they fell under the Re- 
publican Administration of Mr. Jefferson. The 
Journals of Congress and the votes of the two 


| Houses show that the repeal of the tax was pretty 


nearly a party measure, the Republicans being for 
Doubt- 
less it was never expected to be revived under a 
Republican Administration, but the financial em- 


| barrassments of the war with Great Britain caused 


it to be resorted to in the second year of that ¢on- 
test, but only as a war tax, expressly limited to 
the duration of the war, and one year thereafter. 
This is the act now in force, and a recurrence to 


| #8 provisions will prove and establish every posi- 
| tion for which I now contend. 


1 will show these 
provisions, beginning with the title, and wilfafter- 


| wards show the continuation of the act and the 


alterations which mey have been made in it. The 
title of the act is this: “ An act laying a duty on 
‘imported salt, granting a bounty of pickled fish 
‘exported, and allowances 16 certain vessels en- 
* gaged in the fishéries.’’ 

The first section of the act revives the salt tax 
of twenty cents per bushel, to take effect on the 
Ist day of January, 1814. The second section 
revives the bounty of twenty cents per barrel on 
exported pickled fish, and also the allowances to 
fishing vessels, at the rate of $2 40 per ton forall 
vessels of twenty tons, and not exceeding thirty; 
and $1 60 per ton on all vessels of less thantwent: 
tons, and above five, and of #4 for all’ above thirt 
tons, with a limitation of $272 to any one vessel; 
these bounties and allowances to take effect on the 
| same day the salt tax went into operation. The 
| third section then contained a provision in these 
words: 

“ That no bounty, drawback, or allowance, 
‘shall be made under the authority of this act, 
| ‘unless it shall be proved to. the satisfaction of 
| *the collector that the pickled fish for which 
'* the bounty, drawback, or allowance, shall be 
‘claimed, was wholly cured with foreign ealt, 
‘and on which a duty shall have been secured or 
|‘ paid.”” 

Such is the third section of the bill, not at ail 

| necessary to show that the fishing allowances 

| were dependent upon the salt tax, but superadded 

| by way of making assurance doubly sure. 

| The concluding section of the bill is im these 
: 

* That this act shall continue in force until the 
‘termination of the war in which the United States 
‘are now engaged with the united kingdom of 
* Great Brita and [reland, and the dependencies 

| ‘thereof, and for one year*thereafier, and no 
' * longer.”’ 
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This concluding section of the act (continued 
Mr. B.) proves, first, that the salt tax was a war 
tax, limited to the exigencies of the war, and to 
cease within one year after ite termination; second, 
that the fishing bounties and allowances were the 
appendage of the tax, and came into renewed ex- 
istence with tt; third, that the whole act was to 


7 pasttiddhteeetietl 
| 


| 


cease together; so that, if the law had expired ac- | 


cording to its limitation, all the fishing bounties 
and allowances would have ceased at the same 
time, without a particle of legislation being re- 
quired to abolish these allowances. 


} 


| 


| 


Having made these remarks upon the act for } 
the revival of the ealt tax and its appendages, | 
Mr. B. went on to point out to the attention of the || 
Senate the fact that this law totally omitted the || 


enactments in favor of exported salted beef and 
pork, which began with the salt tax in 1789, and 


continued with it until 1807; this act of 1813 omits | 


that provision, and why? For the obvious reason 


that the revived act was limited to the war, and || 
the farmers not expecting to carry on any foreign || 
trade during the war, either to import foreign salt || 
or to export beef and pork, made no provision || 
for securing to themselves the bounties on these | 


articles; but the fishing interest of the northeast, 
more provident than the farming interest of the 
northwest, looked to the possibility of going on 


was proved by the event, they were not mistaken! 

The war with Great Britain ceased the 17:h Of 
February, 1815; the act then reviving the salt tax 
and the fishing allowances should have ceased one 
year thereafter, to wit: on the 17th of February, 
1816. 


But the war left a great debt behind it; | 
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TABLE. 


Maximum Duty on 
On vessels of On vessels of allowed to salt per 
By actof 5 to 20 tons. 20 to 30 tons. any vessel. bushel. 
_—— — -+ —— MA me 
$170 12 cts. 
80 204 12 


2 40 272 20 
abolished abolished abolished 
2 40 272 20 
4 00 360 20 


“ Lasteesenenrmniee® 
July, 1792..... $1 50 
May, 1792.... 1 

July, 1797..... 
March, 1807... 
Dec., 1814.... 


60 
ished 
1 60 
March, 1819... 3 50 
At present.... 3 50 400 360 8 
In the year 1828, an act passed for abolishing 
a part of the duty on salt; and in 1833 the famous 
compromise act made provision fora further reduc- 
tion of the duty; but neither of these acts made any 
provision gn relation to the fishing bounties and 
allowances, although these bounties and allow- 
ances, should have been reduced in proportion to the 
reduction of the tax on which they were bottomed. 
The late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Ingham, 
noticed this omission in the act of 1828, and called 
the attention of Congress to the necessity of reme- 
dying it. His notice was contained in his annual 
report on the finances for the year 1830, and was 
in these words: 
** The reduction of the duty on salt, made at the 
* last session, which will take place on the Ist of 


‘| ‘January, 1831, and Ist of January, 1832, respect- 


on the exportation of pickled fish, which is fixed | 


| ively, would seem to render it proper to make a 
with their trade during hostilities; and in this, as || 


‘ corresponding reduction in the drawback allowed 


‘by the act of 29th of July, 1813, at twenty cents | 


‘per barrel, that being, at the time, the duty | 


| ‘charged on one bushel of salt. Unless the law || 
|| allowing the drawback shall be previously mod- || 
‘ ified, the exporter will begin to receive, after the | 


provision for the payment of that debt was indis- | 
ensable; duties upon imports was the source | 
ahell to for the payment of that debt; and on the | 


5th of February, 1816, the heavy war duties were 
continued on goods, wares, and merchandise 
generally; on the 9th of the same month, the salt 
tax and its appendages were also continued. This 
latter act ran in these words: 

‘** That the act entitled ‘ An act layinga duty on 
‘imported salt, granting a bounty on pickled fish 


* 1813, shall be, and the same hereby is, continued 
‘in force, anything in the said act to the contrary 
‘thereof in anywise notwithstanding.’’ 

Thus (continued Mr. B.) the act of 1813, instead 
of expiring twelve months after the war, was con- 
tinued without specification of time, but evidently 
to meet the war debt; so that this act of 1813 is 


j 
i 
1] 


| 


* Ist of January next, a greater amount of draw- | 


‘ back than the duty previously paid on the salt.”’ || 
—Ingham’s annual Treasury report, December, 1830. || 

This recommendation produced no effect; and || 
| the compromise act, as it is called, which after- | 


wards passed, and made further reduction of the | 
salt duty, was entirely silent on the subject of the | 
fishing bounties and allowances. The salt tax | 


| itself, although a war tax, expressly limited to the 


'| war, and one year thereafter, ‘*and no longer,” 
‘exported, and allowances to certain vessels en- | 


‘ gaged in the fisheries,’ passed the 29th of July, | 


was yet continued longer to pay the war debt; and 
although that debt has been many years paid, and 


_ all the other war taxes abolished, yet this most 


unjust and most execrable and detestable of all 
taxes, is still permitted to survive. 


to twenty percent. on the value; a sum which will 
be just as bad as twenty cents on the bushel, be- 
cause it will throw all foreign salt into the hands 
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was made at the commencement of this Sine 
ment and entirely failed. General Hamilton was 
in favor of fostering manufactures by direct boun. 


| ties from the Treasury, but the idea was entire! 


repudiated by the friends of a limited Governmen; 
and the whole scheme was successfully resisted. 
In the case of the fisheries themselves it was asked 
and denied. The memorial from the general cour 
of Massachusetts, presented at the first session of 
the first Congress under the present Constitution 

prayed for aid in four different ways to the fish. 
eries; 1. A remission of duties on the articles used 
by the fishermen; 2. A mneeeet? of the home 
market by prohibitory duties on foreign fish; 3. 
Improved markets abroad by amicable negotiationg 


| with foreign Powers in favor of American fish; 4, 


Premiums and bounties in imitation of the system 
of England, France, and Holland. Of these four 
varieties of aid, the Government granted the three 
first, and denied the fourth. “The Constitution 
was victorious in that movement against it, and 
the Constitution is the same now that it was then, 
It refused bounties and premiums to the fisheries 
in 1789; it cannot grant them in 1839. 

II. Inexpedient.—Because it cannot be granted to 





| one branch of industry without being granted to 


others. If gratuities once issue from the Treasury 
to prop upand sustain any one pursuit or occupa- 
tion, every other pursuit or occupation will have 
an equal claim to like gratuities in its favor. Com- 
binations will take place among different pretend. 
ers to this new species of pillage; and the public 
Treasury will be exhausted, the people taxed, and 
the nation run into debt to raise the sums which 
their demands will require. 
IIL. Unnecessary.—l hold these bounties as a 
tuity from the Treasury to be unnecessary to the 
sheries, either in the oe of profit to the fisher- 
men, or as encouraging the creation of mariners, 
The fisheries are now in the most flourishing state, 
and other vast nurseries for seamen have sprung 
up. The natural and inherent advantages of our 
people for carrying on these fisheries, with the 
benefit of the home and foreign markets secured for 
them, as proposed by Mr. Jefferson, have given 
them the mastery in the business, and totally freed 
them from the rivalship of France and Englan‘, 
which was the very foundation of their application 
to Congress in 1790. Then the English largely 
shared our home market, and nearly monopolized 
the foreign; now this is exactly reversed. Now 
our fishermen have the monopoly of the home 
market, and largely share the foreign; and a com- 


i el ee ees ae ae 


arison of different dates, and a late return to the 
assachusetts Legislature, show the business to 
be in a most flourishing condition. The exports 
from our fisheries for the year ending the 30ih 
September, 1837, stand thus: 


now the act by virtue of which the fishing bounties | 
and allowances are paid. Several acts have since 
been passed on the subject, but none to vary the 
principle of the act of 1813. The only differences | 
introduced are to increase the allowances to fishing 


| of a few, and will establish a monopoly in the sea- 
| ports as well as monopolies intheinterior. Total 
| abolition of the tax is the only thing that will bring 
| an adequate supply of salt into the country, and 
| enable it to be sold at first cost by the measured 
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vessels, so as to give to the small boats from five || bushel. 


To effect this total abolition, is now the 


to thirty tons, $3 50 per ton; to vessels above | great object of the South and West; and this great 
thirty tons, $4 per ton; with a limitation to $360 | object is strenuously resisted by the northeast, 
| because upon the continuance of the salt tax en- 

Mr. B. said he had now traced the acts allowing || tirely depends their continued receipt of a quarter 
these fishing bounties and allowances from the || of a million of dollars per annum out of the public 
year 1789, to the present day. He had traced all | Treasury for fishing bounties and allowances. 
the leading acts through all their main features; | The overthrow of these allowances is, therefore, 
and the result was, that those bounties and allow- | a preliminary work; and all that are opposed to 
ances are the offspring of the salt duty; and they | the tax on salt, must join in removing from under 


in favor of any one vessel. 


grow out of it; have risen and fallen with it; are 
dependent upon it; and cannot live one day with- 
outit. These bounties and allowances are now 


reat; they are about a quarter of a million of dol- |) 


ars per annum; they have taken about six millions 

out of the Treasury; and the receipt of this sum 
is too comfortable a thing to the fishermen to be 
willingly relinquished by them. They mean to 
retain it, if they can; and to retain it, it is indis- 
pensable to retain the salt tax; and hence, like clear- 
sighted men, who understand their own interest, 
they set up an unflinching, uncompromising oppo- 
sition to the repeal of the ealt duties. 

Mr. B. then exhibited a table showing the pro- 
gressive increase of the fishing allowances and the 
salt duty from 1789; how they had risen together 
and fallen together until 1807; and how, since that 
time, these bounties had been increased without 
an increase of the salt duty, and was now at its 
highest, although the salt duty was two thirds 
reduced, and those allowances ought to have been 
reduced in the same proportion: 


1] 


it this main pillar, which props and supports it. 
This is the object of my labor; and telat shown, 
by a careful reviewal of our legislation for upwards 
of forty years upon this subject, that the tax and 
the allowances are indissolubly connected, and 
must rise and fall together, | now take a higher 
and more sacred ground, and undertake to say 
that an allowance to the fishing vessels as a mere 
bounty from the Treasury to encourage a branch 
of industry which creates mariners, is an UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL use of the public money; and besides, 
is & MOSt INEXPEDIENT, DANGEROUS, UNNECESSARY, 
and unrarr use of it. These, sir, are not phrases 
to round off a period, to fill up a sentence, or to 
cupply the want of argument, but they are well 
considered and tenable positions, the of which 
I] now proceed to demonstrate: 

I. Uneonstitutionality—Gratuities from the pub- 
lic Treasury to sustain branch of industry 
is a thing unknown to the Constitution; and the 
ens to make such gratuities cannot be derived 

any clause in that instrument. The attempt 


| 
Even by the | 
compromise act, it is to be reduced no lower than | 
| 


Exports. 
Dried fish, or cod fisheries. $588,506 
Pickled or river fish, (her- 
ring, shad, salmon, and 
mackerel). ..0..+s0esses 181,334 
Whale and other fish-oil... 1,271,545 
Spermaceti oil............ 151,875 
Whalebone........e+00+. 223,682 
Spermaceti candles........ 294,510 
Aree 


95 


Imports. 
$13,528 


83,952 
564 
7,008 


none. 


105,884 


Balance in favor of U. S.. $2,605,566 


Here is an export of $2,600,000 worth of fish 
and oil, and an import of only about $100,000, and 
two thirds of that consisting of salmon and herring, 
which do not conflict with our northern fisheries; 
while in 1790 the export of the same articles was 
only $1,194,000, and the import was 6,343 barrels 
pickled fish and 3,701,220 pounds of dried fish. 
A report made to a recent General Assembly of 
the State of Massachusetts shows that the fisheries 
of that State alone, for the year ending the 30th of 
March, 1837, amounted to near $10,000,000, to 
wit: whale, cod, and mackerel, $7,509,290; refined 
whale and other oi!, $2,030,321. Upon so large & 
business as this, the amount of the bounties and 
allowances can have bet little influence; and even 
if gratuitous bounties had been necessary in 1790, 
as prayed for by the fishermen, and the event has 
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d that they were not necessary, it is clear and | eries have received, since 1813, between three and || of monopolizers and regraters. He left that branch 
Miieputable that they are not necessary now, | four millions of dollars out of the public Treasury, || of the subject for a future vccasion; and when he 
Gratuitous bounties are not necessary, even if the farming interest has not received a cent upon || came to touch it, he should avail himself freely 
they were constitutional, to promcte the success || their beef and pork. This is unfair, it is unjust; | and largely of the transcendent papers on the uses 
of the fisheries, so far as the profit of the fisher- || it is indefensible, and now that the injustice is || of salt and the evils of the salt tax which a British 
men are concerned. They havea profitable busi- brought to the notice of the Senate, and the ques- || Commons printed for the use of Britons, and be- 
ness without a gratuity from the Treasury. Sul || tion is fully presented, | hold it to be impossible || fore which the British salt tax fell, and by which 











jess are they necessary to Keep up a nursery for 
seamen, and to prevent our fishermen from going 
into the service of the English, as was so much | 


that the injurious discrimination is to be longer || British stock and agriculture has been incredibly 
continued. It cannot be tolerated that these fish- || benefited; which papers he had twice obtained 
eries, after the exclusive benefit which they have || an order of the Senate for printing, which order 


apprehended in 1790. The English fishing ser- || already enjoyed since 1813, are to go on indefi- | had twice been rescinded. When he came to 


yice has no attraction at present for our fisher- | 


nitely to enjoy the same benefit, to the prejudice | speak on this branch of the subject, he should 


men; they have declined, and nave ceased to be | of the beef and pork trade. This cannot be tol- | avail himself fully of these invaluable papers. 


an object of competition, of fear, or of interest to 
us. Other great nurseries of seamen have grown | 
up, which leave the fisheries, formerly the first, 
now a secondary resource for the creation of mari- 


erated; the agricultural interest of the South and || 
West cannot be expected to put up with this in- |) 
justice any longer. Bounties to them rest upon | 
| the same principle as the bounties to the fishing 





In Senate, January 28, 1839. 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, having replied 


ners. In 1790 we had three nurseries for seamen, || interest, and henceforth they must share the same || to Mr. Benton, 


namely, the fisheries, the coasting trade, and the 
carrying trade; we have the same three now, all 


sides, which we did not then possess, The fish- 


fate. The question now is, what shall that fate) Mr. BENTON expressed his regret that the 


be? And here, | apprehend, it would be no diffi- || Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis) could 


together, and agree to support a bill to restore the | attack upon General Jackson, and especially an 


i] 
of them greatly augmented, and a new one be- 1 cult matter for the two interests to make a bargain || not have concluded his argument without an 
| 


eries are far greater now than they were then; the || beef and pork trade to its lost advantage, and to || attack going back to the veto of the bauk charter, 
coasting trade is increased, not merely in the ratio | continue indefinitely the bounties and allowances | the removal of the deposits, the specie circular, 


of increased population and wealth, but the double | 


of it on account of the increased extent of the 
coast itself from the acquisition of Florida and 
Louisiana; and from the vast trade and fishing 
which has grown up in all the northern lakes, 
and which add so many thousand miles to our 
coasting trade; the carrying trade is prodigiously 
augmented, not merely by operation of the laws 
which give the monopoly of that business, nearly, 


to our own shipping, but also from the production | 
of cotton, an article unknown to our exports forty | 


ears ago, and now employing infinitely more 
sm _ mariners than ever the fisheries did. If 
agratuity is to be given out of the Treasury to 
the pursuits which create mariners, the cotton 
planting of the South will now stand at the head 
of the occupations which merit that bounty. Be- 
sides all these vast augmentations of our former 
nurseries for seamen, we have a new and a great 
one in the Navy, which has since been built up, 
and which not only employs many thousand sea- 
men, but finds time and opportunity, from our 
peaceful policy, and the extended protection which 
we give to our commerce, to prepare them in time 
of peace for service during war. In no point of 
view, then, neither for the profit of the fisheries, 
nor as a nursery of seamen, is a gratuity from the 
Treasury necessary to the support of our fisheries; 
and all the arguments in favor of such gratuities 
in 1790, and proved by the event to have been 
mistaken then, are obsolete, inapplicable, and 
wholly out of date now. But, why argue? It 
is not a case for argument, since the same en- 
couragement was given to beef and pork curers 
as to fishermen; and certainly no mariners were 
expected to be created by raising cattle and hogs! 
V. Unfair.—This is a head which admits of 
several specifications. It is unfair towards the 
curers of beef and pork, both of which articles 
were put on the same footing with respect to the 
bounties and allowances in lieu of the drawback 
of the salt duty by the act of 1789; continued on 
the same footing through every act to the year 
1807; and then shared the same fate, and were 
abolished together. They rest upon the same prin- 
ciple, and cannot fairly be separated. The allow- 
auces to beef and pork exported were not revived 
in the act of 1813—the act reviving the salt tax, 
and with it the fishing bounties and allowances; 
they were not then revived, because the new act 
was a temporary measure, limited to the war, and 


the curers of beef and pork did not expect to have || 


any foreign trade during its continuance; and, 
therefore, made no provision for the revival of the 
bounties which they had enjoyed before,in com- 
mon with the fisheries. The act of 1816, which 
continued the act of 1813, was also understood to 
be temporary. It was continued for no definite 
period, but merely continued in force generally 
with the rest of the war duties; and was e 

to be discontinued in a short time. For these rea- 
sons the friends of the farming interest made no 
effort to save to the great provision trade of the 
South and West the large pecuniary advantage 
which they had formerly enjoyed in common with 
the northern Puree They ponies aes pa 
put in no claim for their eq rivilege; 

the consequence has been, that white these fish- 


to each. But this, in my opinion, would bea bad | the suspension of specie payments—which for- 
|, Bargain on the side of the agricultural interest; || merly figured in party controversies, had lived 
| and an unconstitutional and dangerous bargain on | out their brief day, and now quietly reposed in 
|| the side of both. The agricultural interest wants | the tomb of oblivion. To resuscitate these old 
|, salt for the living stock still more than for the || topics would seem to be in bad taste; to debate 
|, slaughtered; it wants salt for the provisions used || thei over again seemed to be getting up a diccua- 
|| at home, and within the limits of the United States, || sion flat, stale,and unprofitable. But the Senator 

' as well as for that e ted; and a mere restora- |; from Massachusetis had gone into this work; he 
|| tion of bounty on pe ie beef and pork || had commenced the business; and he has given 
would be no indemnity for the stinted supply, and || us a new edition of the old panic speeches of 
increased price, the inseparable consequence of | 1832, 1833, 1834, 1836, and 1837. We havebeen 
|| the salttax. To continue the tax, and restore the || again informed of commerce ruined, confidence 
| bounty to exported provisions, would then bea || destroyed, manufactories stopped, the laborer 
bad bargain for the farming interest, and a worse || without work, shops shut up, distress universal, 
| one for the Treasury, which would find itself || misery in every house, and despair in every 
| called upon for a much iarger annual amount of || bosom; and all this mischief the sad doings of one 
| bounty than the annual amount of the tax would || wicked, wanton, and ignorant old man! We 
| ever meet. To repeal the tax, and still continue || have had a new edition of all this served up to 
|| the bounties and allowances to both fish and pro- || us, as unexpectedly to me as if it had all fallen 
_ visions, would be to graat naked bounties—direct || from the clouds, and as repugnant to my feelinga 
| gratuities—from the Federal Treasury in favor of || as could be the disinterment and exhumation of 
' two branches of industry;a grant which | hold to || the dead. But since the Senator had chosen to 
| be as unconstitutional as it would be inexpedient || revive the memory of scenes on which the curtain 
| and dangerous. To all the other fisheries carried | had long since been dropped, and has charac- 
|, on in the United States, a continuance of these || terized them in a way to suit the purposes and 
|, allowances to the northern fisheries, without being || the feelings of himself and his party, | must be 
extended to them, would be too unfair to be tol- || permitted to say to him that I have lately read a 
‘erated. The fisheries of Lake Superior and the | history of the very events which he has been 
other lakes; those of the bays and rivers of the || describing, written a long time ago, in a foreign 
| Atlantic board—the Delaware and Chesapeake | land and a foreign language, but so accurate in te 
bays, the Potomac river, the Albemarle eound, || details and so. just in ie representations that 
and other places—had the same right to theseallow- || every reader would immediately recognize it to 
_ ances which the northern fisheries had. Whether | be the true history of what has been done in our 
granted as a commutation and equivalent for the own country during the exhibition of the domestic 
| drawback of the salt duty, or whether continued | manufactured distresses, the performance of the 
| asa naked gratuity, the case of these interior fish- artificial panics, and the enactment of the blood- 
| eries cannot be separated from the others. They | less and sabbathless revolutions with which the 
| use salt as largely as the others do; they use ves- | public sensibilities have been so much excited of 
| sels fully a match to the five-ton boats which now | late. This piece of history is found in Vertot’s 
| draw bounties and allowances. If granted to these, || History of ie Portuguese conspiracy in the year 
} bacon cannot be excluded. , Fish is the bacon of | 1640, by which the Spanish dominion in Porwgal 
' the northeast; and this fish is exempted from the || was overturned, and John, Duke of Braganza, 
salt tax. The bacon of the South and West and | was restored to the throne of his ancestors. The 
| Middle States has a right to the same exemption; | politicians and merchants were in the conspiracy-— 
| and gentlemen may rest assured that the time has || there were no banks in those times; but politi- 
_ now arrived when all these interests must be placed | cians and merchants were not sufficient to carry 
‘| on the same footing—when beef, pork, bacon, the || it on; they could not perform the manual labor of 
| lake, the bay, the sound, and the river fisheries, | attacking the Spanish guards and garrisons. ‘They 
| must be exempted from the burdens of the salt || wanted other hands for the manual labor part, 
| tax, as well as the cod and mackerel fisheries of || while they confined themselves to the beadwork 
|| the northeast. || part of the revolution. To obtain these opera- 
_ Mr. B. concluded with saying that he had fully | tives the merchants of Lisbon fell upon a plan 
_ made out his proposition that the fishing bounties | which you shall have in the historian’s own 
| and allowances were founded upon the salt tax— words: I say in his own words; for, while the 
| were coeval with it—indissolubly connected with | Senator from Massachusetis was speaking, aud 
| it—reducible and extinguishable with it; that these | bringing this piece of history to my mind, | dis- 
| bounties and allowances could not survive the fall | patched one of our little messengers with a note 
| of the tax one instant; that the salt tax was kept | to Mrs. Benton,to send me the book, * L'histoive 
| alive to keep up this issue from the Treasury; and | de la conjuration de Portugal;’’ and here it is; and 
that, to abolish the tax, it was sadiiadaeelld pre- || now the historian shall speak for himself. . L read 
| requisite to demolish the pretensions of the fishing in French first, and then in English, that those 
| interest, to a continuance of their exclusive boun- | who understand botii Janguages may know that 





ties and allowances. This was what he had at- the translation is just. At page 332 he says: 

tempted to show ought to bedone. Hehadcon- | “Ils avaient méme congedié plusieurs de leurs 
fined himself in this opening speech to this single | ‘ouvriers, principalement lea plus mutins, sous 
branch of the subject. He had said but little on | ‘ prétexte que le commerce etant ruiné, ils ne 
the subject of the execrable tax itself, iis oppres- | ‘ pouvaient plus les entretenir; maia en effet afin 
sions upon the agricultural class, and its fostering '' ‘ que la misére et. ia faim les porta: plus aisemént 
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‘4 se soulever; et cependant ils les assistaient de | mere change of names, dates, and places, substi- 
‘temps en temps, afin de les avoir toujours 4 leur } tuting President Jackson for Goody Cloyse, and 
* devotion.” i 


‘on purpose, many of their laborers, principally || panic scenes of General Jackson’s administration. 
‘the most mutinous, under the pretext that com- || Mr. President, I hope that this is the last time, 
‘merce being ruined, (by the tyranny of the for the present session at least, that any attack will 
‘Spanish Government,) they could no longer be made upon General Jackson on this floor. He 
‘employ them; but in fact to the end that misery | has retired from public life; he is reposing under 
‘and famine might carry them more easily to | his own vine and fig tree; he is now in no man’s 
‘insurrection; assisting them from time to time to | way; he can be an object of fear to none, and 
‘retain them in devotion to themselves.’’ || Should not be an object of hate to any. He has 
This (continued Mr. B.) is the true history of | rendered service to his country, and certainly is 
our panics and home-made distress, and wants || entitled to peace in the closing moments of his life. 
nothing but a change of names to be written of | | do hope there will be no moreattacks; I do hope 
the United States during the scenes of which the | there will be a truce to this war upon a retired man; 
Senator from Massachusetts has so unexpectedly || but if we are mistaken, if attacks must be contin- 
revived the memory, For Lisbon, read any or || ued, gentlemen must rest assured that defense will 
all of our large cities; for the year 1640, read || follow. 
1833-'34; for the Spanish Government, read Jack- || I nowreturn tothe nse iow subject of debate, 
son's administration; and the history of our own || and shall reply with all possible brevity and pre- 
great panic bloodless revolution is complete. The | cision to the argument uf the Senator from Massa- 


be trusted with the secret of the conspiracy; still it || two grounds: 1. Protection to the salt manufac- 
wae indispensable to have their services. Starva- | ture, for which purpose he insists the daty, if not 
tion could drive them to revolt; by charging this || laid, was at least continued; 2. Encouragement to 
starvation to the tyranny of the Spaniards, they | the fisheriesas a nursery for seamen, for which pur- 
could be excited against the Spaniards; and, by a || pose, he contends the fishing bounties and allow- 
hypocritical distribution of alms to those whom | ances were granted. I deny both these positions, 
they had deprived of bread, they could make the | and shall state my reasons, in addition to the rea- 
victims of their policy the instruments of their | sons given in my opening speech, for believing 
conspiracy. All this, even down to the crocodile || them to be unfounded. : 

distribution of alms, was done in our own cities; || —_I. As to the protection to the salt manufacture. 
done against General Jackson, and to exciteade- || The first answer to this argument is, that the act 
ceived, outraged, and wronged population against || now in force for this salt duty, is the act of 1813, 
him. It was not quite so successful in our cities || an act notoriously and professedly passed for 
as in Lisbon; but the virtue and morality of || revenue alone, and that limited to the war with 
the conduct was the same in both countries, and || Great Britain, and to one year thereafter. This 











Yes, sir, history will record that the working || laying of the duty. But the act was continued 


‘our panics, under the pretext that commerce was || all the rest of the war duties, for the express pur- 
ruined, were, in fact, discharged from political || pose of paying the war debt! The Senator from 
motives, and to make them instruments in a con- || Moneactrasette [Mr. Ds vis) says the act was made 
spiracy against the Jackson administration, with || perpetual. This isa great error. The act was 
the secret of which they could not be trusted. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) these are disagreeable rem- || were, without saying for what time, but for the 
imiscences; but they are forced upon us; and when || known purpose of paying the war debt; and as for 
forced upon us we must answer; and it must be || Sea: so far from being perpetual, the one 
in the style which truth and justice demands. || half the duty was taken off ten years ago, and the 
Truth and justice, then, demands of me to denounée || remainder is now in a course of reduction to a 
the fictitious distresses which have been made in || point entirely and avowedly below the protection 
this country during the administration of General | limit. This is one answer to this argument. 
Jackson as sheer imposition, so far as the Bank of | Another is, that the compromise act, as it is called, 
the United States, and politicians were concerned, | provides forthe reduction of the salt duty to twenty 
and as sheer delusion, so far as masses of thepeo- | per cent. on the value. This explodes protection; 
ple wereconcerned. They were as much imposi- | so that, so far as the argument is concerned, the 
tion and delusion as the discharge and insurréec- | law has already passed which annuls it. Protec- 
tion of the workmen were in Lisbon in 1640; they || tion to the salt manufacture has already ceased by 
were as much imposition and delusion as the | laws and the passage of the bill which I propose 
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was in 1690. The pretexts of the banks, mer- | salt manufacture more effectually than now done. 
chants, and politicians, for stopping business, dis- || 
missing laborers, and making distress and panic, is to six cents per bushel, and Gs it soon will be to 
of the bewitched imposters in New England one || As a protective duty it is nothing; for it will sink 
hundred and fifty years ago. Our panic and dis- | below tlie protecting point. Asa revenue duty it 
tress-makers of the nineteenth céntary attributed will be contemptible; for the revenue derived from 
the rain of all business to the removal of the de- _ it will be too inconsiderable to merita thought. Its 
posits, and to the specie circular; the bewitched | continuance will be pete, for protection and 
subjects of 1690 attributed their calamity to the | for revenue, and will only be effective for oppres- 
looks of the witches; and, in both cases, one pre- | sion on the country—for fostering regratets and 


one case would stand for a fac simile of a trial in salt dealers in the sea-port towns; standing between 
the other. Here isa history of one of these trials, | the importer and the retailer—between the ship 
had before the Honorable Thomas Danforth, Dep- || which imports the salt and the steamboat, or 
uty Governor of Massachusetts, at Salem, thé | wagon, which carries it into the country; and 
Pith of April, 1692. It runs thus: | which intermediate set of dealers will monopolize 
‘* Deputy Governor.—John, who hurt you? | the article, double or quadruple the price, and 
«* Answer.—Goody Cloyse hurt me. make common cause with the monopolizers in the 
** Deputy Governor.—How did she hurt you? interior of the country in stinting the supply, in- 
“ Answer.—She looked at me.” creasing the price, subjecting the country to their 
And thereupon (says the historien) Hutchin- || impositions, and practicing all the arta for extort- 
son, the aforesaid John, fell down, kicked, uttered’ || ing money by 4 mono g Aid a necessary of life 
horrible cries, and began te vomit crooked pins: | with which the people have been 80 long ac- 
whereupon Goody Cloyse said to him, ‘* Oh, thou || quainted. 
arta grievous liar.”’ I quote no more of the trial, || Then why continue the rie And the answer 
(said Mr. B.,) but say that Cloyse was || to this question brings us to the second argument 
right in what she said to John, and is so admitted | on which the Senator from Massachusetts relied; 
to have been by all New England now, re | namely, the allowances to the fisheries. I say 


disbelieved and punished at the time. y | these allowances rest on the salt duty; that they 


the Bank of the United States and its confederates | 
* They (the merchants] had even discharged, || for John, will serve for the future history of the | 


body of the working people of Lisbon could not || chusetts,(Mr. Davis.) That argument rests upon | 


history will record them in the same language. || extinguishes the idea of protection in the original | 


people, discharged from their employments during || afterthe war! Certainly it was, and continued, with | 


|| continued, generally, as the other revenue acts | 


famous witchcraft hallucination of Massachusetts || to bring in, cannot annihilate the protection to the | 
Then why continue this duty, reduced as it now | 


were just as preposterous as were the pretexts | twenty per cent. on the valae? Why continue it? | 


text was just as true as the other; and a trial in | monopolizers—for creating an intermediate set of 


Cloyse was right; and a history of her trial, with '® |' are too large to be willingly parted with; that the 
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abolition of the duty is resisted because it mys 
carry with it an abolition of these bounties and 
allowances; he, on the contrary, maintains that the 
fishing allowances are for the encouragement and 
rearing of mariners. I come, then, to this second 
point. 

Il. Encouragement to the fisheries as a nursery for 

seamen.. 

I deny this position out and out; and without 
going over the forty years’ history of our lezisi,. 
tion on this subject, with which I occupied the 
time of the Senate some days ago, If limit myself 
to some practical, and, I believe, pointed observa. 
tions, growing out of that history, and which wif} 
fally show the fallacy of this pretension. 

1. The very first idea, Mr. President, which 
presents itself in a scheme for raising up mariners 
for national purposes is, that the scheme must 
embrace the features of fixed legislation and per. 
manent duration. There must be a system of 
legislation, and not occasional laws; there must be 
a permanency of continuance, and not limited and 
contingent duration. Now, how stands these 
fishing bounties, tried upon this test? Lost, over. 
thrown, exploded by it! Albtheacts which grant 
them are of the limited, occasional, and contin. 
gent kind. The first one, of 1789, was to con. 
tinue only seven years; it was to expire in June, 
1796. ‘The second one continued them three years, 
to wit: until June, 1799; the third one continued 
them ten years, to wit, until 1809; and that one 
was notallowed to live its time out; it was repealed 
in March, 1807. Some of these limited acts, Mr. 
President, were enacted while the friends of 
|| Navy were in power; when the elder Mr. Adams 
was President, and when a naval force was the 
policy of the Government; yet they made no at- 
|| tempt to give permanency or perpetuity to these 

allowances; and the main act, that for continui 
them ten years, barely got through the Bout 
Representatives, with that House composed of a 
large majority of Federal gentlemen devoted to 
the creation of a navy and to the extension of our 
|| commerce; it passed by a majority of six votes, 
which was only a difference of three men! So 
much for the earlier acts. The later ones, and 
|| those now in force: That of 1813 was limited to 
the war, and to one year thereafter; and during 
this time there was no way for our fisheries to go 
on except by the permission of the British; the con- 
tinuance of the act in 1816 was for no fixed time, 
and was known to befor acoming and contingent 
event, to wit: the payment of the war debt. 

2. The next remark which I will make is, that 
if encouragement to seamen was the object in nur- 
turing these fisheries, then that branch of this 
business which did most towards creating mariners 
should have had the best part of the allowance. 
This is clear reason; yet how stands the fact? 
|| Why, the fact is, that the great branch of the 
fisheries get nothing; the small branch gets the 
whole! The five-hundred-ton whale-ship, with 
her numerous crew, doubling Cape Horn, sailin 
ete thousand miles before she reaches her fiel 

of action, remaining out three years, and encoun- 
tering the perils of a naval combat in her conflict 
with the mighty monsters of the deep—this vast 
and real nursery of mariners and combatants gets 
nothing, while the five-ton boat of the angler, with 
its hooks and lines and a few men, out three or 
four months, and hugging the coasts, or gettin 
no further than the banks of Newfoundland, an 
|| drawing up cod and mackerel, gets its full share 
|| of the allowance. This brings ridicule upon our 
|| legislation, if the creation of mariners was the ob- 
| ject; but this is not the case; our legislation is not 

ridiculous; it is the argument only of the Sen- 
| ator from Massachusetts which would make it 
appear so. 

3. I merely name another omnipotent answer 
heretofore given to this pretension; namely, that 
by all the acts previous to the late war, the ex- 
porters of beef and pork were pat upon the same 
footing with the fishing vessels and the fishermen; 
80 that, if mariners were to be nurtured met 
the fishermen, they were also to be nurtur 
ry pat and herdsmen. = 

4. rely remind the Senate, Mr. President, 
that when the allowance was changed from* the 
|| exporter of the fish to the fishing vessel, it was 

done at the iia of the fishermen, 
=i ar ~ of : 
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Salt Duties—Mr. Benton. 


ned it; and that, to prevent the possibility of a long list of revenue bills; that it contained nothing 
misconstruction, the act making the change ex- | °5 brought in but the duty on the salt, the fishing 
ly declared the allowance on the tonnage of | bounties and allowances being added afterward; 
the vessel to be in commutation of, and an equiv- | and that in every stage of the bill, and in every | 
alent for, the bounty in lieu of the drawback on salt. | form it could assume, the New England delega- 
5. [ barely remind the Senate also, that in the | Won, headed by Massachusetts, were its most | 
main act of 1799, which raised the salt tax thirty- | determined and thorough-going opponents. Now, | 
three and a third per cent. and at the same time | granting that these gentlemen voted upon the gen- | 
raising the fishing allowances thirty-three and a_ eral motive of leaving the Government without | 
third per cent. the act expressly declared that this | Tévenue to carry on the war with Great Britain, | 
additional allowance to the fishing vessels should | Yet it is impossible to suppose that they looked 
only continue so long as the additional duty on Upon that act in the light now presented by the | 
gait was continued, on account of which the addi- |' Senator from Massachusetts, without looking upon | 
tional allowance was paid. | them not merely as enemies to Mr. Madison’s 


§. | also repeat, Mr. President, that to receive 2d ministration, but also as enemies to a Massa- 





this allowance every vessel was required to catch, Chusetts manufacture — enemies to commerce — 
or to prove it had caught, and to export, or prove | enemies to a navy — enemies to their own fisher- | 
it had exported, a quantity of fish the dutyon the ™en- 
salt ceed iveaning Shieh cuanineanind to oo about | The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Davis] 
ual to the allowance granted. represents this salt duty and these fishing bounties 
7. The Senator from Massachusetts has laid out | 88 & protective duty to encourage the manufacture 
his main strength in arguing from phrases and de- | Of salt, and as a national bounty for the creation of 
tached passages in different acts, especially those | ™&riners for our commercial and military marine; 
which relate to the division of the allowance | 89d he has dwelt with great feeling on the injury 
among the fishermen, the size of the vessel, the | ' the manufacturer of salt, the injury to our com- 
four months she was to remain at sen, the later | Merce, the injury to our ships of war, and, above 
additional allowances without an increase of the | !/, on the injury to the fishermen themselves, if 
All this would amount to nothing, || this duty and these allowances should be discon- 


ty, &c. 
eter an tinued. Butin all this he must be mistaken, or 


even if the passages would bear the construction 


which he would give to them. We know that 
these details, being considered local and sectional, 
would be left to the members from the section in- | 
terested; that the increases in the allowances, | 
without corresponding increases in the salt duty, 
would readily pass without being observed by that . 
part of our members who come under the Efglish || 
classification of ‘*cguntry members;’’ and that | 
in all the acts there are controlling clauses which | 
fasten and tie down the allowance to the salt duty. || 
Of this character are numerous clauses in the dif- 


the New England gentlemen who were in Congress 
during the war, must have been not only enemies, 
but gratuitous enemies, to all these interests. | 
say gratuitous enemies; for the amount of income 


the war was next tonothing! Foreign trade was 
suspended; and little or no revenue could be de- 
rived, or was derived, from that source. As crip- 
pling the Government, then, in its conflict with 
Great Britain, the withholding of this salt revenue 
was nothing; while to the manufacturers of salt, 


which could be derived from the salt duty during 
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Wright, of Maryland, to postpone it indefinitely; 
and on that motion the vote stood 55 yeas, 88 
nays. The yeas were Messrs — 
Baylies. .......Massach tts. MeCoy........ Virginia, 


Benson........ New Vork. Miller... ......New York. 
Bigelow........ Massach’its. Moore. ........ - 
Bradbury...... Massach’tts. Mosely........ Connecticut. 
Breckenridge... Virginia. Oakley... ..ses» New York. 
Brigham....... Massach’tts. Pickering...... Massach’tta, 
Burwell....... Virginia. PRR. Sis Connectieat. 
Butler..... 006. Vermont. Potter.........R. Island. 
Caperton...... Virginia. Ridgely........ Delaware, 
Champion..... Connecticut. Ruggles....... Massach ‘tte, 
CUE seas veces New Hamp. Sheffey........ Virginia, 
Culpepper..... N. Carolina. Sherweod..... New York. 

|; Davenport..... Connecticut, Shepherd,..... New York, 
Pi wins cencenen Massach’ts. Smith......... New York. 
Franklin ...... N. Carolina. Smith......... Virginia. 

| Gaston........ N Carolina. Stanford...... N. Carolina, 
Gleninger...... Penn. Strong. oe eeess Vermont 
Goldsborough..Maryland.  Swwart......... Maryland. 

| Grosvenor...... New York. Sturges........ Connecticut, 

| Hanson........Maryland. Thompson ....New York. 

| Hungerford... . Virginia. Vose..........New Hamp. 

| Jackson.......R. Island, Wheaton...... Massach ts, 

| Re@tis stcvecen New York. White... ....« Virginia. 
atin naien Maryland. Wilcox, .... .New Hamp. 
TRIE co cccccess Massaci’tts. Wiison........ Massach its, 

| Lewis......... Virginia, Winter.......: New York. 

| Lovett ..e.eeee New York. Wright........ Maryland. 

| Macon........N. Carolina, 


| Having read the list of yeas, Mr. B. went on to 
| say, that the gentlemen whose names made up 
| the fifty-five who were in favor of indefinite post- 
| ponement were, first, the whole body of the New 
| England delegation, with the exception of a few 
| Republicans; secondly, the Federal gentlemen from 
| other States who were opposed to the Administra- 
| tion; and, thirdly, a few unyielding Republicans, 
| headed by Mr. Macon, who could not be brought 
| to vote for a salt tax on any consideration, and 
| who knew, besides, that putting on and taking off 
| taxes was like Virgil’s description of a visit to 
| hell—easy to go down, hard to come back—the 
| tax easy pat on, hard to be got off, as the event 


ferent acts; but for my present purpose it ia suffi- | the commerce, the navy, and the fishing interest, 
cient to show one—the one which is in the act || the bill was, according to the views now taken of 


which is now in force—and which was put there || it, of the most momentous and vital importance— 


| has proved in this case. These made up the fifty- 
| five who voted for the indefinite postponement ef 
| the bill, and who stood together on every subse- 






on the motion of the wisest, purest, most saga- | 


cious and best of men—by Nathaniel Macon, of } 


North Carolina. 


The third section to the act now in force con- || 


tains this enactment: 

‘* No bounty, drawback, or allowance, shall be | 
‘made under the authority of this act, unless it | 
‘shall be proved to the satisfaction of the col- | 
‘ lector that the pickled fish for which the bounty, 
‘ drawback, or allowance shall be claimed, was | 
‘ wholly cured with foreign salt, and on which a 
‘ duty shall have been secured or paid.” 


When I saw thiscardinal section, (said Mr. B.,) | 


I was struck with the ease with which it cut off | 
all unfounded pretensions to these allowances as | 


bounties for the creation of mariners; I looked into || 
the Journals of 1813 to see who it wae that had | 


} 


moved that omnipotent little section; I found it to 
be the venerable patriot and sage who has been 
named; and now | conclude, and rest my argu- | 
ment upon the plain and simple enactment of | 
which he was the author. 


In Senate, January 29, 1839. 


Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Senate on the 
bill, Having concluded, 
..Mr. BENTON rose and said, that he did not 
tise to reply to that gentleman—that he agreed 
with him in so many things which he had said, 
that he was pretty well satisfied with his speech— 
and that his object in rising was to continue his 
reply to the Senator from Massachusettg, {Mr, 
Davis,] and to bring into the debate some fresh 
matter which he had discovered in the course of 

ve last night, and which would not only bear 
directly upon the issue joined with that Senator, 
but would place him (M 
ground—on Massachusetts ground, especially— | 
IN opposing the continuance of the salt duties and 
fishing bounties and allowances. 

The law now in force, (continued Mr. B.,) and 
by. sintue of which this duty exists, and these 
allowances are paid, is, as it has often been shown 
in this debate act of June, 1813, passed in the 
second year of the war with Great Britain. I have 

the curiosity to examine into the history of 
that act, and have found that, in the first place, it 
was simply a revenue measure, brought in with a 





r. B.) on New England || 


| a real lifeand death measure! It is impossible to 
conceive that the New England delegation of that 
| day, though inimical to the Administration, could 
have been so inimical to it as, for the sake of 
withholding the insignificant amount of the salt 
| tax, could have been willing to inflict upon salt 
| manufacturers, npon commerce, upon the navy, 

and upon the fishermen themselves, the misfor- 
| tune of losing all the benefits with which this act 
of 1813 is now alleged to be fraught. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts must be mistaken; and I 
| will now proceed to trace the history of this act, 
| and to show him that I now stand, in relation to 
| this bill, on the ground on which all New Eng- 
‘land stood, with the exception of a few Repub- 
licans, at the time the act was passed. 

This act, sir, made its first appearance in.the 
| House of Representatives on the 10:h day of June; 
| 1813. It was reported from the Committee of 
| Ways and Means by Mr. Eppes, in company 
with nine other bills, to raise revenue for the sup- 
| port of the war; and it was, as introduced by him, 
merely a bill to lay a duty of twenty centsa bushel 
/on salt, The bounties and allowances were not 
in it, either to beef and pork or to fishing vessels; 
and this omission was upon the obvious ground, 
that there could be no foreign trade during the 
continuance of the act, and, therefore, there could 
be no drawback of the salt duties, or any bounties 
and allowances in lieu of drawback. On being 
brought in, the bill went into the Committee of 
the Whole, in which state no journal is kept of 
the yeas and nays; but on being reported from 
the committee to the House, questions are taken 
on all the amendments agreed to in Committee of 
| the Whole, and on these questions the yeas and 
| nays are taken, and the vote of every member is 
shown and preserved. I take up the history of 
the bill at the commencement of the proceedings 
| upon it in the House, and proceed to show that 
| the whole of the New England members present, 


| 











with the exception of a few Republicans, headed 
by Massachusetts, opposed the bill in every shape, 
and would have prevented it from ever becoming 
a Jaw if they could. This will be shown by a 
rapid review of the motions made, the questions 
taken, and the votes upon them. 

The bill was taken up on the 13th of July, and 


the first motion was on the part of Governor 





| quent vote against it. 

| The next vote was to defer the commencement 
| of the operation of the act for about six months— 
/to the Ist day of January, 1814. Fifty-seven 
members voted for this delay; being the same, 
with the addition of two more, who voted for 
indefinite postponement. 

The third vote, to delay or defeat the bill, was 
on the motion of Mr. Macon to postpone the 
| consideration of it until the Ist day of November 
ensuing; that is to say, to a day beyond the end 
of the session. On this question the vote in favor 
| of the postponement was 51; being the same as 
before, with the exception of a few absent. 

The fourth vote was on the motion of Mr, 
Yancey, of North Carolina, to reduce the duty 
from twenty to twelve and a half cents per bushel. 
On this the vote in favor of reduction was 69, 
beginning with Mr. Baylies, of Massachuegetia, 
| a8 usual, going on to include the phaianx of 55, 
and gaining as many more from the Republicans 
as made up 69. 

The fifth vote was on the motion of Mr. Wright, 
of Maryland, to reduce the duty from twenty to 
fourteen cents bushel. On this vote the yeas 
were 55; consisting mainly of the eame 55 who 
regularly mustered against the bill. 

The sixth attempt to defeat the bill was on the 
motion of Mr. Murfree, of North Carolina, to 
postpone the consideration of it until the Ist day 
of December ensuing; that is to say, to a day 
beyond the period of the session. On this ques- 
tion the vote stood—-62 yens to 87 nays; the 62 
including the original and standing 55. 

The seventh main vote was on the passage of 
the bill; and the nays stood fifty-five to yeas 
ninety. These fifty-five were the same who had 
| voted against the bill, from the beginning to the 
| ending; Massachusetts furnishing a larger number 
| of the fifty-five than any State in the Union, and 
every New England State backing her with the 
majority of ite votes. 

aving gone over the history of the enactment 

of the bill, Mr. B. said he felt that he had made 
ood his declaration, that he stood on New Eng- 

and ground, and especially on Massachusetts 
gound, in showing a determined hostility to thie 
act, It is certain that Massachusetts, and all New 


England, except a few Republicans, opposed the 
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act, at its passage, in the most determined manner. 
Granting that a part of this opposition was to de- 


prive the Government of revenue, yet itis impos- | 


sible to suppose that the delegation of New Eng- 
land would have so acted, if the protection of the 
salt manufacture, and the encouragement of the 
fisheries as a nursery of seamen, had been any 
part of the object of the bill? It is certain that 


bill, and is equally certain, therefore, that the 
Senator from Massachusetts is now wholly mis- 
taken in attributing such intentions to it. 

But the delegation of New England, in the 
greater part,and Massachusetts especially, is Now 
in favor of the act which they so much opposed 
at the time of itsenactment! Itis certain they are 
for it wow! and the question is, to account for 
thischange. That iseasily done. The salt duty 
and its appendages was no source of profit—was 
not a money-making business—at the time of the 
enactment of the bill; it is now a source of profit 
—it ig now a money-making business; and, there- 
fore, the fishermen and their friends are unwilling | 
to repeal the bill, the enactment of which they so 
much resisted at ite passage. Great abuses have 
a up in this business, some of which have 

een detected, some of which are now apparent, 
others of which are pretty well known to exist, 
although the proof is not on the record; and thus 
an allowance which was intended in 1813, to be 
nothing but the refunding of a tax, is now at least 
seven or eight times as much as the tax itself, even 
supposing it to be paid. A late Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Ingham, during the short time of 
his administration of the Treasury Department, 
detected above $30,000 of illegal payments to these 
fisheries, which he reported to Congress. Some 
sait manufacturers in Massachusetts, in their re- 
port to the Secretary of the Treasury a few years 
ago, reported that their salt was used in the fisheries ! 
and from the gross amount of the allowance, and 
the quantity of fish exported, it is impossible that 
the quantity of salt has been exported upon the fish 
which the large amount of the allowance supposes. 

But there is one point of view in which we have | 
data to make an accurate calculation of the amount | 
unduly received by the fisheries at this time: it is 
by comparing the amount which was formerly | 
paid, with what is now paid,and comparing these 
amounts with the duty on salt at the respective 
periods of comparison. Thus, by the act of 1792, | 
when the salt duty was twelve cents per bushel, | 
and when the bounty in heu of drawback on ex- | 
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While a vestige of that duty remains, the allow- 
ances and the abuses will continue. 
* The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] 


| speaks of the increase of foreign seamen in our 
| service, and from that circumstance draws an ar- 
| gument in favor of the encouragement to our own 


mariners to be derived from these fishing bounties. 


| Why, sir, does he not know that these allowances 
these objects were no part of the intention of the | 


go to foreigners as well astocitizens? That, pre- 


| vious to 1817, the whole allowance might have 


gone to foreigners, and that it is only since that 


‘time that this allowance is limited to one fourth 
| foreigners? The previous acts made no difference 
| in the national character of the fishermen to whom 


the allowance was paid; it might all have gone to 

foreigners; the act of 1817, after we had had a 

| war upon the subject of impressment of seamen, 

| was the first that introduced the distinction be- 

tween aliens and citizens; and that act only went 

| the length of requiring three fourths of the fishing 

crew to which the allowance was paid to be citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) { thank the gentleman for 

| mentioning his subject of foreign seamen; it re- 

minded me of a main argument which I had 

| omitted against this position, that these allow- 

_ ances were granted to foster a nursery of Ameri- 

can seamen. What more conclusive against that 

| position than that these allowances might have 

gone, by law, in toto, to foreigners, up to the year 

| 1817? and that since that time one fourth of their 

; amount may still go to them. Yes, sir, $60,000 

per annum—the one fourth of $250,000—may 

now, by law, be paid to foreigners in our fisheries, 

and, no doubt, is actually paid to them, for they 

| are obtained cheaper than our own citizens. 

| itis sufficient for the argument that it may be paid 


| policy of the act to foster American seamen. 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts for pro- 
| nouncing that word foreigner; it reminds me of 
| my best argument. And now, granting the fact 
| that there is a great increase of foreigners in our 


| commercial and naval marine—that we are em- 


| ploying seamen from foreign climes, who cannot | 


| even speak our language; grant all this, and what 


_ is it but the counterpart—the parallelism—to our | 


_late importation of wheat from the Bosphorous 


| and the Vistula? What is it but the same thing 


| in another form of our late importation from Eu- 


| rope, of hay, oats, butter, eggs, beef, pork, bacon, 


lard, tallow, barley, rye, and other necessaries of 
life? What is it all but the effect of our paper 


ported fish was shitted from the exporter to the || system—the effect of our nine hundred banks, 
fishing vessel, the allowance was fixed at $1 per | which are to be one thousand before this year is 


ton for vessels from five to twenty tons; $1 50 per 
ton on vessels from twenty to thirty tons, and at 
$2 50 per ton on vessels above thirty tons, with a | 
limitation of the maximum allowance to any one | 
vesse! of more than $170. This was the allowance 
in 1792, when the duty on salt was twelve cents a 
bushel. But now, when the duty is but six cents 
a bushel, these same allowances are respectively 
swelled up into two or three times their original 
amount; the $1 a ton on small vessels is raised to | 
$3 50; the $1 50 and $250 on larger vessels are | 


raised to $4 a ton, and the $170 maximum allow- | 
ance is augmented to $360. Reduced to their proper 
amounts, these allowances would be the one half | 
of what they were in 1792; that is to say, fifty | 
cents per ton for vessels from five to twenty | 
tons; seventy-five cents per ton to vessels between | 
twenty and thirty tons, and $1 25 per ton on all 
vessels above thirty tons, with a limitation of the | 
maximum allowance in favor of any one vessel to 
$85. At these rater, the allowances would now | 
be about forty or fifty thousand dollars instead of | 
about $250,000. This is an abuse—a great and | 
palpabie abuse—by which the Treasury loses near 


$200,000 per annum, and the fishermen gain that | 


much more than they have a fair right to receive. | 
And in this lies the secret of the change which has | 
taken place; a change which makes the friends | 
of the fishermen, formerly the enemies, now the 
friends of the salttax! ‘The Treasury has paid, 
in the whole, upwards of $6,000,000 to the fish- | 
eries under the idea of refunding a salt tax, a. 
large pert of which has been unduly paid. It is | 
now paying about $250,000 per annum, four fifths | 
of which are unduly paid. Surely it is time to 
stop these abuses; and the abolition—total aboli- 


tion—of the salt duty, is the way to stop them. 


| ing and expanding, and raising the price of all 


| out, all issuing currency, and all going on swell- 


| articles until they reach the bursting point? Our 
| paper system has brought these foreign mari- 


| ners into our service by giving them so much 
higher wages than they can 


athome. It has 
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But | 








[January 29° 
i Senate, 


from Massachusetts would presentthem? Is this 
their actual condition? Let facts answer; and 
above all, let the Massachusetts General Assem. 
bly answer. Look to the report on the manufac. 
tures of that State for the year ending the 3\st of 
March, 1837, just published by order of the Le. 
gislature, and by which the product of the fisher. 
1e8 alone for that State, refined whale oi! included 
is returned at near $10,000,000!—to be precise 
$9,822,611. Why, sir, this is near double the 
amount of the whole export of tobacco from the 
entire United States! It is nearly four times the 
amount of the whole exported rice crop of the 
South! It is more than the total export of beef, 
pork, bacon, lard, hides, tallow, live-stock, flour, 
corn, cornmeal, ail put together, from all parts of 
the United States, amounted to for the same year! 
No, Mr. President, the fisheries are doing ve 
weil, and there is another way to prove it. Com. 
pare, for example, the number of persons em. 
ployed in the business, with the product of their 
labor, and see how the account will stand. Look. 
ing, then, to that same report from the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, [ see that the number of persons 
engaged in her fisheries, refining whale oil inclu. 
sive, is two thousand one hundred and seventy, 
Now divide the proceeds of the fisheries among 
this number, and it is close upon $500 a year to 
each person engaged in the business! the fishing 
year, except for whales, being three months and 
a half! Five hundred dollars for three and a 
half months, and that without counting the allow- 
ance which they get from the Government. This 
is one view to prove the prosperous state of these 
fisherjes, and a very conclusive one it is; but it is 
not th only view to that effect, nor even the most 


ny 


| | conclusive one. Another view results from a com- 
_tothem. That shows thgt it is no part of the | 


parison of the capital invested in the business, and 
the annual amount of its product, the year for the 
_ cod and mackerel fishing being three and a half 
months. This capital, for Massachusetts, as seen 
| in the report which I have mentioned, amounts to 
| no more than $13,617,578; so that the product of 
_ the business for the season is only about one third 
below the amount of the capital invested. It is 


| actually near sixty-six and two third per cent. on 


1 
} 





| brought, also, the foreign ships, which now get | 


_ so large a share of our carrying trade ; it has put 
+ up the wages of the mariners to the high rates 
| which the Senator from Massachusetts mentions; 


| them higher before they are lower, for the cause 
| which raises prices is now in full and growing 


force; the paper balloon is now rising and distend- || 


ing. It will continue rising and distending until 


it bursts again, and with its ascent and distension | 
the prices of all articles—mariners’ | 


will go u 
wages and ship freights inclusive. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] 
_ Speaks of the depressed state of the fisheries—their 
small product—the little profit attending them, &c., 
_and on this account claims a continuance of the 
allowances. I deny that these considerations, ad- 
| mitting them to be well founded in point of fact, 
could have any weight in the decision of this ques- 
tion. {tis an argument which may be used, at 
times, in favor of every possible trade, pursuit, or 
occupation. It may be used, at times, in favor of 


any branch of agriculture, manufactures, naviga- | 


tion, or commerce; and if Congress is to help out 
any one branch of business with bounties when it 
is inad ed and unprofitable state, it may pre- 
pare itself to help out all, and, in the end to be- 
come the insurer of all undertakings and the in- 
demnifier of all losses. But, sir, are the fisheries 
in this depressed state? are they really at the low 
ebb, and profitiess point, at which the Senator 


| and high as those rates are, he may expect to see | 


| the amount of the capital employed. No; these 
| fisheries are not at a low aie nor is their state 
| dependent upon the bounties and premiume from 
the Government. Though a large amount to issue 
| from the Treasury, they are but a small item in 


| the valueof the fisheries. This valuein Masschu- 


setts alone amounts to about $10,000,000 per an- 
num. Ido not know the product of the other New 
England States; but I do know that they all have 
a protection and encouragement, under our laws, 
such as no other branch of industry receives, and 
compared to which the bounties and allowances are 
nothing. They have a monopory of the home 
market, and a good share in the foreign market. 
They have the exciustve supply of our own six- 
teen millions of people with the produce of the 
fisheries, and they export largely besides. This 
I proved a few days ago, when I showed, from 
| the tables of imports and exports of these articles, 
that the import of fish, formerly large, is now re- 


|| duced to nothing; the export, formerly inconsider- 


'| able, is now large. All this was proved, and this 
is the real encouragement and protection to the 
fisheries; this monopoly of the home supply, and 
this share in the foreign trade; this it is that bean 
up the product of the business to $500 a hand for 
three months and half. And now what other 
|| branch of industry has the same protection, or the 

same profit? What other branch of business has 

the mogopoly of the market of the whole Union? 
|| Has any one? No, not one! Not even bread; 








|| for we buy bread often from abroad. Our farmers 
| are often deprived of our own flour market, b 
_importations of wheat from the Vistula and 

| sea; and yet they have no bounties and allowances. 
| They have no drawbacks of duties paid. They 
| have not even salt free of tax ! z 
Several Senators object to taking up the subject 
| Singly; they object to eee on the salt duty 
alone; and they demand, why not join otherarticles 
with it, or wait fora general adjustment of the end 
of the so called compromise in 1842. 1 will give 
_ these Senators my reasons for proceeding se 
| rately on this article, and I will give them a do 
different reasons, either of which will be sufficient 
to justify my ings: 1. Salt is now, at this 
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moment, an article of monopoly and extortion in | sorts of worms found in the bodies of sheep, but in particu- 


the West. As high as two, three, or four dollars 
have been extorted for it for the nominal bushel 
of fifty pounds. The works at Kenhawa are noto- 
tiously a monopoly from which the double curse 
of astinted supply and an increased price is in- 
ficted upon the country. 2. This salt duty is the 
retext for keeping up an annual drain from the | 
reasury of about $250,000 for the fishing boun- | 
ties and allowances; three fourths of which is now 
ved to be unduly paid. 3. Salt is an article | 

of universal and prime necessity, standing next to 
bread, and without which bread itself cannot be 
well made, and therefore ought to be free of duty. 
4. This bill applies to alum salt, that is to say, sun- 
made salt, which is indispensable in the provision 
trade of the United States, which is not made at | 
home. 5. The free use of salt is necessary to the 
great stock-raising and provision-curing region of 
the West. 6. A salt tax is fundamentally wrong 
in itself, and contrary to the first principles of po- 
litical economy, and is so admitted now to be in 
England, where the duty on foreign salt is totally 
abolished. 7. The duty on salt does infinitely 
more mischief to the community than it brings 
revenue to the Treasury. 8. This duty fosters | 





regraters in the sea-ports, and monopolizers in the | 


interior. 9. It is already too low to answer the 

rpose either of a protecting duty, or of revenue; 
it answers no purpose but to keep up the fishing 
allowances, and to foster the extortions of monop- | 
olizers. 10. It is a duty which has always been | 
laid on, and taken off separately. 
ished by a separate actin Me. Jefferson’s time. | 
jt was renewed by a separate bill at the com- 
mencement of the war; it was continued bya sep- | 
arate bill at the end of the war. 11. It was a 


war tax, brought in with nine other taxes to sup- 


port the war, the whole of which have long since || 


ceased, except this single one, which ought to | 
have been the first to cease. 12. The whole prod- | 
uct of the salt works are but about six millions | 
of bushels, after fifty years of encouragement; a | 
quantity which is barely sufficient to salt the sheep | 
of the 


of curing provisions. 13. We are obliged 


to obtain all the good salt from abroad, and, there- | 


fore it is tyranny to tax it. 14. The war argument 
has no foree. We have had but three years’ for- 


It was abol- || 


nited States as sheep are salted in Eng- || 
land; and of a quality to unfit it for the great pur- |, 
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| lar the liver worm.” 
2. Artuur Youne’s Testimony.—Extract. 


* Did you ever try salt in the feeding of your cattle ?”’ 

** Yes; but chiefly with sheep; and I found the sheep 
astonishingly fond of it.”’ 

**Do you think that it would be beneficial in preventing 
the rot in sheep ?”” 

‘© found it so in the years when my neighbors’ sheep | 
were generally affected with the rot: my sheep escaped, and 
my land was quite as wet as my neighbors’.”’ 

* Do you think, considering the advantages in health, 
fattening, and the power of using inferior food in the feed- 
ing of cattle and stock in general, and the free use of salt, 
would be an advantage equivalent to seven shillings a head | 
to the farmer??? 

**{ should think it would be worth a great deal more. I 
think it is invaluable. In short, let my answer be what it 
would, it would be ander the mark.’’ 


Dr. Young then gave his opinion that the stock 
in England would be increased in value above three | 
| millions sterling, nearly fifteen millions of dollars, 
| by the free use of salt. He estimated the stock in 
| England to be— 
| Horses. ...ccececcccseeeee 1,500,000 head. | 

CMG ee eee See. ee ks 6508 OE “ae 
| Gheep ......ececeesee ee es-30,000,000 do. | 


|| 3. Testimony of WittiaM GLover, superintendent of the | 
| the salt duties on your trade ?” 


cattle of the Hon. Mr. Curwen, M, P.—Extraet. 


‘This deponent began to give salt to the cattle under his || 
care 19th November, 1517, and from that time till now the 
catile have had salt, as follows : 40 milch cows and breed- 
ing heifers, each 4 ounces per day ; 30 oxen, 4 ounces each 
per day ; 27 young cattle, each 2 ounces per day ; 26 calves, | 
1 ounce each per day ; 48 horses, each 4 ounces per day; 
444 sheep, 2 ounces each per week. The advantage of salt || 
for sheep appears to this deponent to be great; as he says 
none of the stock have died in the sickness since they com- 
menced giving salt; and they have had none in the rot; in 
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| was used largely in the neighborhood of the Higher and 


Lower Wiches in Cheshire, before the duties were raised 
to their present height. With respect to its value forcatiie, 
horses, and sheep, [ am iniormed that it is very highly 
thought of both as nutriment and as used medicinally, in- 
ternatly, and externally. Its value also is extremely well 
known for rendering bad and il! gotten hay more nourish- 
ing and more palatable to cattle than even good hay.” 


7. Evidence of Mr. Kixnaston.—Extract. 


“In reply to your queries, as an agriculturist, I have no 
hesitation in saying that salt, if freed from duty, would bes 
come one of the most useful ans general articies of manure 
that ever was thought of, if properly composed, by mixin 
it with mud of any kind, the cleanngs of ditches — 
pouds, the surface of coarse ground thrown into heaps to 
rot, blubber, &c. [am also persuaded that if it could be 
afforded to be sprinkled on the layers of hay, when making 
into the rick, in catching weather, it would prevent its 
heating and getting moldy. [ had once some small cattle 
tied up to fatten, which did not thrive, owing, as the bailiff 
said, to the badness of the hay, of which they wasted more 
than they ate; but by sprinkling it with water in which 
some salt had been dissolved, they returned to eat it greedily. 
Tam free to say, a proper quantity of salt would prevent 


| cattle from being hoven by an excess of green food,” 


8. Mr. Tuomas Bourne’s Exvumination.—Exvtract. 


* The committee understand you are a merchant, resid- 
ing at Liverpool?” 

* 1) am.’? 

**Can you speak as to the probable effect of the repeal of 


** It would be a good thing, in my opinion, forthe corntry 


| at large, and also the inanuiactures.”” 


* Have you any knowledge of its being used in food for 
animals ?’? 

** Yes, to horses in particular.’’ 

** Has it a good effect?” 

“ Yea.”? 

**'Then do you not suppose, if the restrictions were taken 
off, it would come into more general use among the farmers, 
for stock of all kinds 2”? 


other years they lost some of the ewes and wethers in the |.“ It would in that instance. We uved to have five horses 


sickness. And this deponent says that he has now kept the | 
cattle at Schoose farm ten years, and they were never so 
| long without sickness.’ 


4. The Affidavit of thirty-two Farmers. 
| 
| 
| 


Jand in the neighborhood of Workington, do hereby certify, 


|| that we are acquainted with and witnesses to, the fact, of | 


| Mr. Curwen giving salt to his cattle and horses, with their 


|, food, at the Schoose farm and at Workington ; and that we 


are desirous of using the same for our live-stock if we could 
obtain it without difficulty, and at a cheap rate.”’ 


5. Testimony of Mr. Curwen, M. P.—Extract. 


* In regard to cattle, I have underestimated the quantity; | 
because if salt could be had at a moderate price, there is nv 
animal I would give less than six stone (fourteen pounds 
| to the stone) each) per annum.’? , * * “1 be- 
| lieve.ifsalt were in general use for cattle it would amount 
to 340,000 tons—about 14,000,000 of bushels. *? oe 


+ 
eign war in near sixty years; and there is no wis- | “ The importance of the free use of salt to acricuLTURE 


dom in taxing ourselves during our long seasons of 


ean scarcely be estimated too highly. Salt contributes uot 


peace by keeping up a duty on foreign salt, under | only to the health of cattle and sheep, but accelerates and 


the delusive idea of getting a home supply in time 
of war. These, sir, are reasons, for proceeding 
separately upon the article of salt; and as for the 
compromise, so called, | answer, first, its obliga- 
tory force has been denied by a vote of ihis Senate, 
on the bill, two sessions ago, to reduce duties on 
many articles, of which salt was one; secondly, that 
that act was defective in not providing for a reduc- 


tion of the fishing allowances in the same degree | 


in which the salt duty should be reduced. 

Having now finished his reply to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis,] on the issue 
joined between them, Mr. B. would next give some 
attention to another branch of the subject, namely, 
the importance to AGRICULTURE and to MANUFAC- 
tures in having a total repeal of the salt duties, 
anda free use of that article. On this head he 


promotes the quantity of milk given by milch cows. [In 
|| another place Mr. C. says that the use of salt prevents the 
| ill taste which the feeding on certain weeds and vegetables 
| imparts to the milk.) It prevents the rot in sheep, and the 
1 effect of Aoving, when stock are fed on turnips or clover ”? 
} * * 


| nutritious; and, if applied in difficult seasons, prevents an 


| would be rendered available to a much greater extent than 
| @t present by the application of salt. It would be a most 
| valuable ingredient in the preparation of warm food for stall 

| fed cattle in the improved system of soiling ; and, from my 
| experience of its salutary effects, L should consider the free 
| use of it as a condiment, the greatest boon the Governinent 
| could bestow on the husbandman.’? * e ® * 





“ We, the undersigned, being farmers, and the owners of || 


‘* Salt renders damaged hay palatable and || 


| undue fermentation and heat in the stack. Chaff and straw || 


in our rock-salt mine, and those horses always appeared in 
good condition, though very much worked."* 
* Were they liable to less disorders than those out of the 
| mine ??? 
** Yes; much less.’’ 
** Do you happen to know whether they were in the prac- 
| tice at that time of receiving salt with their tood?”? 
| Ves; to my knowledge they were.” 
| © In what quantity?” 
“ About a handful to a quartern of oats.” 
| 
| 


9. Evidence of Mr. W. Horne.—Evtract. 


“There are very few farmers who are not aware of the 
importance of salt in preserving hay, and restoring it when 
damaged. Many of those whom I have conversed with on 
the subject have used it for these purposes, and it would 


|| generally be resorted to to the extent of ten or fifteen pounds 
|| to the ton of hay, if the duties on salt were repealed. Lord 


| Somerville has fyrnished most satisfactory information on 
| this subject; and I know from respectable authority that it 
| is & common practice in the United States of America to 
sprinkle salt upon hay when forming it into ricks. We 
also learn from Lord Somerville that Mr. Darke, of Bree- 
don, one of the most celebrated graziers in the kingdom, 
| mixed salt with his flooded moldy hay, and that his Here- 
ford oxen did better on it than others on the best hay he 
| had; and he was convinced the hay had ail its good effects 
| from the salt.’’ * * * * * * 
* T have learnt from Mr. Sutton, of Eaton, in Cheshire, that 
he would give thirty tons (120 bushels of 56 Ibs. each) of 
salt a year to his cattle, being fifty cows, if the duty were 
repealed.” * . * - * + 
| “In many parts of the United States of America, salt is 
generally given to catile.’’ bf . , ¥ 
| ** The excellent condition of the horses in the rock pits of 
| Cheshire, may be adduced in favor of its benefit in fattening 
4 cattle, and keeping them in health. Many counted that 
| they can attribute the longevity of their horses to the good 


| ** I consider the advantage from salt, in feeding my stock, | effects of salt. Mr. Hadfield, of Liverpool, furnishes an 


| on a farm of 800 acres, worth about | ,000 pounds per annum 


| would exceed 300 pounds per annum !”’ [thatis, add a thi 
to the annual value of the farm.) 

1 ae The probable consumption of salt for sheep and cattle 
|; may be tiken as follows, to wit : 





instance in his horse, thirty years old. He constantly gave 
\| it rock salt to lick, placing it in hia manger. Mr. Young 
|| has furnished us, in the annals of agriculture, with a most 
|| interesting and satisfact sry statement (obtained from the 
|| Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris) on 


pes Per Annum. 14 ths. the stone, Stones. the effect of salt in fattening cattle. From this report, it 
would avail himself of the celebrated papers on the || 39,000,000 sheep....... Gedevecd 2 stone each... ..60,000,000 || appears that fo the UNLIMITED USE OF SALT was to be us- 
salt duties printed by order of the British House wes 8,526,000 || cribed the circumstance of rouR Times the number of shee 


of Commons, and would read from the volume 
which contained them. Mr. B. then read: 


1. From Sir Joun Sinciair’s Evidence.—Extract, 


“I was once at the farm of a great farmer in the Nether- 
lands, a Mr. Messelman, at Chenoi, near Wavre, where I 
was surprised to see an immense heap of Cheshire rock salt, 
which he said he found of the greatest use for his stock. He 
said, first, that, by allowing his sheep to lick it, the rot was 
eff-etually prevented; secondly, that his cattle, to whom he 
gave lumps of it to lick, were thereby protected from infec- 
tious disorders; and the cows being thus rendered more 
healthy, and being induced to take a greater quantity of 
liquid, gave more milk. And I saw lumps of this sait to 
which the cows had access in the place where they were 
kept. He also said, that a small quantity pounded was found 
very beneficial to the horses when new oats were given 
Sen gfite onte wore 08 al et oe te) iba tae 

ve lamps, that the cat’ i 
when they Shoce.”* - * vf « One of the most 
important uses of salt, as connected with agriculture, is, that 
it preserves seed, when sown, from the attacks of the grub.” 

* * — Ina communication to me fron Sweden, 
by Baron Schultz, he says, the salt destroys tne different 


|| 3,421,000cows..,....... coseveS™ de 
|| 95000;000 young cattle.....-++-4 do. -s.. 8,000,000 


1,100,000 fattening beasts...... 6 do. «+. 6,600,005 | 


1,200,000 draught cattle. ....... 4 do. «s+. 4,700,000 
300,000 colts and cad. horses. .3 do. e+» 900,000 

1,200,000 horses............ not estimated 
88,826,000 


. N. B. 14 pounds 1 stone, 4 stone 1 bushel, 4 bushels 1 
| cwr. 
| 





0G The English bushel of salt is 56 pounds. 


6. Lorp Kenyon’s rene by be the Committee.—Ez- 
uct. 

‘¢ By the information which I have been able to collect, 
| Lam induced to consider salt, when sparingly applied. asan 
| admirable manure, especially for fallows and arable land; 
| and when mixed up with soil out of gutters, or refuse dirt 
| oF ashes, to be very valuable also on grass lands. My own 
| experience convinces me that it is very powerfal in de- 

stroying vegetation if laid on too thick, having put a large 
quantity of refuse salt on about one fourth of an acre of 
1 


and, which, after two years, still remains quite bare. A | 


| land surveyor of high character in my neighborhood con- 
siders that ne eer salt would be Aneny 08 be tery vak- 
uable in destroying the slug, wire worm, snail, &c., which 
often destroy whole crops. He also remembers that salt 





having been reared on @ STERILE COMMON than wou 
otherwise have subsisted on it; and that the wool of these 
|| flocks is not only the finest in the whole country, but bears 
|| the highest price of any in France. The fineness of the 

wool of the Spanish sheep is also attributed, in a great 
|| measure, to the free use of salt. It is not, therefore, I pre- 
sume, an extraordinary position to say that by a proper ase 
of common salt, the same quantity of forage might, on 
|| many occasions, be made to go twice as far as it could 
|| have done, in feeding animals, had the salt been withheld 
|| from them !’? 
|| 10. Mr. Cuarues G. Coruitt ezamined.—Eztracts. 
|| © What is your profession ?”’ 

“A bacon and provision merchant, residing in Judd 

'| street, Brunswick square.’’ 
‘|  Whatis the natare and amountof your business, and 
how far has it been affected by the salt duties ?’” 
|| _ * About fifty years ago my father established a manu- 
|| factory in Vine street, and expended £10,000 in adapting 
the premises for the curing of bacon and the salting of pork. 
|| Our annual returns were about £50,000. It is now dimin- 
| ished to less than £1,000 annually, in Consequence, as F 
| apprehend, of the very high duties on salt, as our trade has 

diminished progressively as those duties have increased.”’ 
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257rHn Cona....3p Sess. 


‘* Do you not consider that the breed of bogs has also di- |! You havestated that, during the last seventeen years, { 


minished, in consequence of this increase of duty on sali??? 

‘* Very materially ; and asa further proof of what l state, 
we hada very extensive rade of £200,000 a year in hogs; 
now not £ 10,000.”’ 


of the salt duties produce in your business?” 
*« 1 conceive it would restore our trade. 

be able to supply the West India markets, and other colonies, 

with salted pork, cheaper and better than any other country.”? | 
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| 
«* What effect, in your opinion, would a great reduction || 


We should then | 
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Benton. 

it has increased from one to four hundred tons? ” 
ir Ves.” 
“This at the Long Benton works only ?”? 
“ Ves. ” 


** Whieh is made from salt duty free ?’’ 
“ Yes. They have an exciusive privilege.” 


| When Mr. B. had read these extracts, he closed 


the book, and regretted that he could read no more || 


« What is the quantity of salt used upon 100 weigitt of |) without encroaching too much on the time of the 


pork, to make bacon ?”’ 
**In a manufactory of bacon, about 12 pounds; to cure | 
a small quantity, about 17 or 18.”’ 
ll. Testimony of Sir Tuomas Bernanv.—Eztract. 
*“T ventured to suggest that a tax on salt was fundamen 


|| Senate. 


He said the whole volume was replete 
_ with the most instructive information on the guali- 


| ties of salt, the difference between that made by 
t. || Solar evaporation, and that made by boiling, and || 


ally wrong in principle, because it presses most on the || on its uses both in agriculture and manufactures. 


class least able to bear the weight; because of its immoral 
tendency; and because it deprives the nation of benefits 
beyond measure greater than the whole produce of the im- 
post. The salt duties are about a million and a half ster- 
ling per annum, (about seven millions of dollars.) The 
poor Use most salt in proportion to their wealth ; a cottager 
in the country ten to one in proportion to a nobleman in 
town. But the bet.efits of which the uation is deprived by 
the salt duties are not easily appreciated, or even num- 
bered. In agriculture and rural economy alone, the loss | 
in feeding cattle, sheep, and hogs, in restoring damaged | 
provender, in manure, and in the effect on wages, may, | 
without extravagance, be supposed to exceed the whole 
value of the tax. Equal, perhaps, would be the gain to 
Our manufacturers of woolen, linen, glass, earthenware, 
soap, kc, &c., &c., by the unrestrained use of muriate 
and carbunate of soda and muriatic acid, of which our salt 
mines and ocean affurd supplies absolutely inexhaustible.’’ 


Mr. B. having read, or stated, these extracts to | 
show the useof salt in agriculture, said there were | 
many other witnesses examined, to prove that alum 
salt, which the English usually called bay salt, be- 
cause it was made by solar evaporation, out of sea 


water in the Bay of Biscay, and other bays, was | 


indispensable to the curing of provisions, for long 


keeping, or for exportation, other articlesconnected | 


with agriculture, as cheese, butter, bacon, pickled 
beef and pickled pork; and that the English Gov- 


ernment permitted alum salt, under the name of | 


bay salt, to be imported both into England and 
Ireland duty free, for these purposes, even when 
the domestic manufacture of common salt in Eng- 
land far exceeded the home demand, and furnished 
millions of bushels for exportation. Healso stated 
that the committee of the House of Commons had 
examined the first physicians of Great Britain to 


prove the effect of a deficiency of salt in the pro- | 


visions of the poor on their health, and that these 
physicians uniformily testified that many diseases 
of the poor, and especially in children, were the 
effect of using vegetables not sufficiently salted, 
and fish and meat not sufficiently cured. He also 
stated that the committee had extended their ex- 
amination to the use of salt in various manufac- 
tories,and had established, by proof, that a variety 
of useful manufactories required the abolition of 
the salt duty. On this point, he read extracts 
from the examination of Samuel Parkes, Esq., an 
eminent chemist of London, as follows: 
12. Examination of Samvue. Parkes.—Eztract. 
¢*What is your profession ? ” 

“Lam proprietor of the chemical works in Goswell 
street, London, and of other chemical works in Maiden 
Lane, {slington.”’ 

“Can you acquaint the committee what are the manufac- 
tures most affected by the salt laws ? *? 

«The manufactures of mineral alkali, crystalized soda, 
muriatic acid. hard soap—distinguished from soft soap— 
Glauber sali, Epsom salt, magnesia, and sal-ammoniac, are 


all materially affected by the duty on salt; but as common 
salt, or one or other of the component parts of common salt, | 


is made use of in the composition of a great variety of ar- 
ticles that are employed in our manufactures, itis difficult 
to answer that question with precision.” * * * * Re- 
specting soap, | have only to observe, that common salt is 
absolutely necessary for the manufacture of hard soap ; for 
however plentifatiy potash may be produced, large quan. | 


|| moniac, or some other form. 


| The living stock in England was believed to be 
|| advanced thirty-three and a third per cent. in value 
|| from the free use of salt; and for this purpose fire- 
‘| made ealt would answer sufficiently well. To fish, 


beef, bacon, pork, and butter, the sun-made salt 


| was indispensable, and was admitted duty free | 
|| by the English for these purposes, even while || 
| making a superfluity of common salt athome, and | 
| exporting to the United States. In manufactures, | 
| it was proved that there were nearly fifty varieties | 


| of manufactures in which salt was used either in 
| its proper state, or in its chemical preparations of 
| alkali, muriatic acid, oxy-muriatic acid, sal-am- 
The extent of this 
| demand for salt in manufactures might be judged 

of from a single example in England, that of hard 
/soap. It was computed that the manufacture of 
hard soap alone in England required two thousand 
| tons of mineral alkali per annum. This alkali 
i 3 
salt or from barilla or kelp. 


yields seventeen per centum of alkali; and kelp | 
The decomposition of salt | 


| only six per cent. | 
itself is the cheapest mode of procuring the alkali; 
but to make it the cheapest mode, the salt must 
| be duty free. From this single example it might 
| be judged how much manufactures required the 
free use of salt. In England it was computed that 
manufactures alone were annually injured by the 
salt duty to a greater amount than the whole prod- 
uct of the tax; and accordingly, for the joint ben- 
efit of agriculture and manufactures, the salt duty 


publication of the transcendent papers from which 
extracts have been read. 

Mr. President, the small amount of this tax is 
an argument also used by gentlemen against its 
repeal. They say it is to6 small to be felt, and 
| that after 1842 it will be still less. I admit it is 
too small to answer any of the purposes of a tax; 
that it is too small either for protection or revenue. 
{t answers no purpose in either way, but it is 
| large enough to do great mischief. First, it is 








ties of common salt must be employed with it, or the soap 
will be only temporary hard; it will have no lasting con- 
sistence.” * e ” * . * " “ Salt is 
employed largely in the preparation and manufacture of 
a great number of other articles that might be enumerated ; 
and in a short time I have no doubt they would all be ben- 
efited by the reduction of the duty on ealt.”’ 

* How does the price of salt affect the soap boilers? ”” 

**As it affects all other trades in which salt is employed.” 

‘* State the way in which it effects them.”’ 
iia The cheaper it is, the cheaper they will have it, ifthey 

y it.”” 

Do you know any other (manufacturing) purposes for 
salt?’ 

** Ves; itis used in very large quantities by dyers, when 
it can be had cheap ; and in a great variety of other ways.”’ 

*With respect to the salting of hides, T learn from further 
inquiry, that ihe butcher usually applies five pounds of salt 
to every Ox or cow hide which he has occasion to lay by, 
or to send to the tanner at a distance.”’ 

** Crystalized soda (made ofsait) is much used in wash- 
ing. Four hundred tons are annually made atthe Long | 
Benton works only.”’ 


large enough to keep up the fishing bounties and 
allowances; and while any part of it remains, that 
drain of a quarter of a million oo annum will be 
kept up from the Treasury. ondly, it is large 
enough to amount to nearly one hundred pee cent. 
/on Turk’s Island salt, to about one hundred per 
| cent. on Portuguese and Spanish salt, and to near 
| one hundred and fifty per cent. on the salt from 
the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic seas. It is large enough to amount to an 
enormous tax upon the value of this salt, the only 
kind that will cure beef, pork, bacon, butter, either 
for long keeping or for southern markets. But 
they say it is to come down totwenty percent. on 
the value; that the compromise act, as it is called, 





|| is to reduce it to twenty per cent. on the value. 


| answer, first, that this reduction is not to be at- 
tained for near four years; and when it is attained, 
it is not to remain at that point for one instant. 
This famous act, sir, expires upon its own limita- 
tion at the moment when the clock strikes twelve 
on the night of the 30th of June, 1842. It is an 
act which provides for carrying all duties down to 
twenty per centum by agiven day, and which does 
not provide for keeping them there one moment 
after they get there! They may all be raised 
on the morning of the Ist of July, 1842, to any 
amount that the Congress pleases; and this any 
person may see who will take the trouble to read 
the last section of the act. It is then four years 
before the duty is to ‘sink to twenty per centum 
on the value; and after it gets there, it is not to 
stay there a single moment; and so of all the duties 
reduced by that act. They are to go down to a 
certain point, but they are not to remain there! and 


s obtained by a chemical process, either from | 
The barilla only | 


was totally abolished in that country after the | 





[January 
Senate, 
thus this famous act becomes the sheerest piece of 
| humbuggery which ever deluded and bomboozleq 
the understandings of a rational people! 

_ The obligatory character of that act, which ag. 
sumed to be a sort of sub-constitution, controll; 

| and silencing the actual Constitution for nine yea 

| and now invoked to arrest our legislation, was 








| scouted at the time; and among other declarationg 
| against it were a set of resolutions submitted by g 
| Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. WeEssrer,] not 
_ now in his seat, one of which ran in these words; 

* That no law ought to be passed on the sub. 
‘ ject of im posts containing any stipulation, expregg 
‘or implied, or giving any pledge or assurance, 
|| ‘direct or indirect, which shall tend to restraig 
|| ‘Congress from the full exercise, at all times here. 
|| ‘after, of all its constitutional powers, in giving 
|| ‘reasonable protection to American industry 
| ‘countervailing the policy of foreign nations, ang 
| ‘maintaining the substantial independence of the 
‘ United States.’’ 

This resolve, Mr. President, was offered on the 
14th of February, 1833, while the compromise act, 
so called, was depending, and was expressly di. 
rected against that act. It contained the sentiments 
of many, besides the mover, and has since been 
sanctioned by a decided majority of the Senate in 
a solemn vote, and after full debate. It was in 
| the passage, through this body, in the session of 
|| 1236-°7, of the bill to reduce duties to the amount 
| of three millions of dollars on a great variety of 
|| articles, of which sat was one, and which passed 
| the Senate by a majority of 27 to 18, mauger all 


i 
1 
| 
! 
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} 


} 
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| the invocations upon the sanctity of the so called 
| compromise act. The yeas were: Messrs. Ben- 
_ton, Black, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of Illinois, 
| Falton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
|| King of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, Moore, Mouton, 
|| Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Page, Parker, Rives, 
| Ruggles, Sevier, Strange, Tallmadge, Walker, 
|| White, and Wright. 

|| This vote Mr. President, settles the question of 
|| the obligatory force of that sub-constitution, which 
|| was arranged by,two Senators in secret, the 
| knowledge of which, as it went on, was learnt in 
|| this body from the letter-writers—settled in secret 
| meetings, from which a then Senator from New 
Jersey, (Governor Dickerson,) representing a 
large manufacturing interest, was excluded; in 
the formation of which, he told me that he was 
not consulted, and also told me that a Senator 
from Massachusetts, representing the largest man- 
ufacturing interest in the country,{Mr. Wessrer,} 
told him that he was not consulted, and had no 
part in the making of the bill. For one, I then 
protested against the binding force of such legisla- 
|| tion, concocted in secret by two members, brought 
into the Senate at the last moment, when all was 
cut and dry, and rushing it through undera 
| groundless cry of dissolution of the Union. Such 
legislation had no sanctity for me, and the vote 
just read proves that it has no sanctity for the 
Senate. Then why invoke it now? 

Sir, I devote myself to the extirpation of this 
salt tax, and its appurtenant abuses. I care not 
how long the tax may be reduced; I go for total 
abolition, and will stop at nothing short of that 
point. Twenty per centum would, of itself, add 
twenty dollars in the hundred to the cost of the 
article, which is something to a farmer; but it is 
not the nature of a duty to add nothing but its own 
amount to the cost of thearticle on which itis laid. 
It adds, also, to it the merchant’s profit upon that 
duty, and all the expenses of wh e, storage, 
warehousing, carting backwards and forwards, 
wastage, losses by bad debts or accidents; and, in 
case of some articles, of which salt is one, it creates 
an intermediate set of dealers in the sea-port towns, 
who get alb the article in theirown hands, and put 
up the price, in seasons of scarcity, to what they 
please. I hold 20 per centum to be nearly as bad a8 
twenty centson the bushel, and go for total aboli- 
tion, and a free trade, in this prime necessity of life. 

Sir, I totally object to the manner in which some 
Senators undertake to calculate the burden of this 
tax. They take the naked duty, add it to the low- 
est price of the salt, then make a division, 
show that it comes to but so many cents a head 
on a population of sixteen millions of souls. This 
is a counting-house view of the question; it is the 
view of a young clerk, standing behind a counter, 
with a quill over his ear. It is not the view of ® 
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statesman; it is not the view which a Senator, 
charged with the duties of legislation, should ever | 
take. He should look more at the nature than at | 





hensive aspects; and, if found prejudicial to | 
these great interests, the tax should be abolished, | 
whether great or small. Tried in this way, and | 
this tax must cease—not merely be reduced, but 
cease entirely. 
prea teaagmane-eie | 
EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


OF KENTUCKY, 


| 


January 31, 1839, 

On the Army Appropriation bill, (the House | 
being in the Committee of the Whole,) pending | 
the amendment of Mr. Mason, of Virginia, to | 
increase the item for National Armories from | 
$300,000 to $360,000, the amount in former | 
years. 


Mr. MURRAY commenced by observing that 


first suitable occasion with a very brief review || 
and examination of the expenditures generally of | 
the Government. He had felt the more anxious | 
to do so since the very able and excellent report | 
of the Committee of 


be so obviously correct in all its financial sugges- || 


tions, that he sincerely hoped it would receive the || 





he had intended, for some days, to occupy the | 


exposure of the party in power, whenever their 
official conduct may be such as to merit exposure? 
Sir, there was much in the suggestion of the gen- 


the amount of the tax—more at its effects upon the || tleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Aruerton,] 1 
community than at its tribute to the Treasury. || the other day, that the terms corruption, corrup- || 
He should consider what effect it has on the busi- | tion, &c., had been so long and incessantly re- | 
ness of life, on the pursuits of industry, on the | peated here, without meaning, and without found- || 
tavocation of the agricalturistand the manu- | ation, that they had ceased to have effect on the || 
rer; he should look at it under these com- | public ear, by which they were little more regarded | 


| than if uttered by a starling, taught to repeat them 
| day after day, without being conscious of their 
|import. And this must necessarily continue to 


|| be the case so long as the people see that the chief 


object of gentlemen here is to obtain in their re- 


| searches food for invective, rather than truth to || 
| enlighten the public mind. That their object is || need, because it is cheap, pays very dear for it.”” 
| to procure, in advance, the condemnation of the || 


SPEECH OF HON. J. L. MURRAY, | Administration, rather than to give it a fair trial | 


before the country. That their object is not to | 


| do justice to those ‘tin power,’ as they so de- 


|| nominate them, but to eject them from their || 
In THe House or Representatives, ] places, whether just or unjust. That they seldom || that gives five, ten, or twenty thousand dollars for 
| spare either the national honor, or the national | 


| faith, when, by so doing, those who administer 
| the Government are likely to merit or receive 
‘commendation; and that their object, in fine, is 
| more to advance their own political prospects 
| than the good of the country. A political course, 


|| $0 notoriously unfair, is much to be deprecated 
| by every friend of a just responsibility on the part 
Sach responsibility is thechief | 


of those in power. 
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objects to which it has been applied, or with an 
entire ignorance of those objects, an impression 
is left on our minds which vanishes on explane- 
tion. 

Before proceeding to examine the manner in 
which large amounts of money have been expended 
within the last few years, it may not be amiss 
(said Mr. M.) to premise thatthe mere circum- 
stance of the expenditure of a large amount of 
money is not itself evidence of extravagance or 
wastefulness. Extravagance does not consist in 
the amount expended, but depends on the means, 
the manner, or the objects of expenditure. One 
of the sayings of Dr. Franklin’s Poor Richard is, 
that **he that buys an article which he does not 


And thus itis we often see large amounts a 
’ 


| invested or paid out which may be said to be wel 


and even economically expended. A man who 
gives a dollar fora cane he does not need, has been 
extravagant to the amount of a dollar, whilet he 


a valuable farm, worth as much or more than the 
amount given, cannot be said to be extravagant. 
The same rule is good when applied to the Gov- 
There may be much economy and good 
policy, too, in the application of a hundred thou- 
sand ora million of dollars; and there may be great 


| extravagance in the expenditure of one hundred, 


security we can have against the misconduct of || 


our public officers, and nothing is more likely to 
destroy it than a continual indiscriminate attack 


I should also premise that within the last ten years 
there has been a vast increase in the territory, the 
improvements, the business, the wealth, and the 
popuiation of the United States, and oe 


|| a corresponding increase in the amount of expend- 
upon those officers, without reference to the merit || 


ays and Means had been || Fr demerit of their official actions, the attack | 


iture has become necessary. Nor should we forget 
that with the growth of the country, the means of 


published—a document which appeared to him to | being no less virulent when unfounded than when | 


|| expenditure have increased. The number of post 
elicited by palpable violations of public duty. || offices in the United States, in 1828, was 7,651. 
he greatest sensibility becomes blunted and de- || The number on the Ist of December, 1838, was 


unqualified support of at least every friend of the 
Administration. He was against the amendment 

sed to the bill under consideration. The 
Committee of Ways and Means, by whom the 
bill was reported to the House, had charge of the 


could know the amount of money necessary to be | 
appropriated for its support. e warned gentle- || 
men, friendly to the Administration particularly, | 
to beware of appropriating more money than was || 
recommended by the committee, lest they might | 
render themselves obnoxious, in a greater or less 

degree, to the reiterated charge of extravagance | 
with which their ears had, almost without inter- |, 
mission, been saluted since the commencement of | 
the present Congress. These charges, as far as he | 
knew, or believed, were made and repeated with- | 
out justifiable cause, and he thought they were | 
so considered by the country; and it therefore | 


stroyed by overaction; and thus it is with the | 12,533. In 1828, the number of miles of transpor- 
| public watchfulness which, if we may credit gen- || tation of the United States mail, was 10,100,240. 
| temen, has already become reprehensibly care- || This is increased to 34,580,202 miles in 1838. 
| leas, betraying no unusual emotions or symptoms || These facts, of themselves, speak volumes. They 
|| of alarm, at any charge, however grave, though | also bear witness of the faithful and energetic man- 


public service, and knew better than the House || thundered forth in the usual manner, 


ner in which this Department has been adminis- 


‘¢ With a thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, 
And throat of brass inspired with iron lungs. ’’ 


| tered by its _— able and enlightened head. All 
And hence it is thaf gentleman who are always 


| must accord him the greatest credit, when we 
| compare its condition now with that in which he 
sounding the tocsin of alarm, and who piously || found it, and reflect that since his appointment he 
‘* pray without ceasing”’ for their ‘‘ kingdom come || has, in its management, brought order out of con- 
on earth,’’ are generally rewarded with the great- || fusion, and redeemed it from a large debt with 
est indifference on the part of the people. This || which it was incumbered, without the aid of any 
may be seen in the history of the late elections, || extraneous resources. In 1825 theaggregate value 
as given by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Dun- || of our imports and exports was $195,815,000. This 
CAN,] in the most recent of his published works || amount was swelled against 1836 to $318,643,000. 
on that and other subjects, from which he showed || ae the past year, 1838, our imports amounted 
us, some days since, that the previous anticipa- || to $112,000,000, and our exports to $103,136,000. 


tions of the Opposition had been most woefully 


behooved those gentlemen with whom he had || 


overthrown, notwithstanding the warnings, the | 
acted heretofore, not to put weapons in the hands || 


ragings, and wailings of the two last sessions of | 


of those whose business and policy it was to use 
them to the best advantage. He was willing that | 
Opposition members should, in a fair manner, 
make the best of their case; but as every wall had 
two sides to it, one to cover the defense, as well 
as one to breast the onset, it was the duty of those 
in defense to vigilantly guard against the making 
of any breach sufficiently vuinerable to admit the | 
enemy. For one, he was not afraid of any injury 
resulting to the cause of the Administration from | 
the charges which had been preferred by the Op- 
position. The disproportion was so great be- 
tween the charges, and the alleged grounds upon | 
which they weresought to be based, that their very | 
violence disarmed them of the harm intended by 
those who fulminated them. They had been too 


as well as demerit, and innocence alike with guilt, 
to have the effect intended upon a discerning and 
disinterested public. He thought there was more 
danger of the satiety of public inquiry, from be- 





ing fed on political food, which is generally either 
bitter or distasteful, so much go as to threaten a 
disrelish in future, to such as might be necessary 
to the health, or inviting to the appetite, of the 
body-politic. Sir, (said Mr. M.,) | do not say so 
merely to play upon words, but would earnestly 
ask if the course pursued by the party here, who 
wage and keep up an indiscriminate warfare 
against the Administf&ion, is not well calculated 
to destroy the wholesome effect of well-merited 
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| this 
permitted to cool on the public ear. This is ab- || entered from abroad in 1828, was 1,018,604. In 


| 
indiscriminate in their character, involving merit || 
I 


items of which the aggregate of the annual ex- 


ongress, which were not for one moment 


| solutely insufferable. It is past all endurance, 
that so much labor, and zeal, and noise should 
vanish into ‘‘ thin air.’” 
“ Is it for this you gain those meager looks, 
And sacrifice your dinner for your books ?”? 

What is the cause of such indifference? It is 
that the cry of corruption, extravagance, &c., in 
this House is not supposed to furnish much evi- 
dence of its existence. It is that panics are 
ceasing to have their wonted effect, and because 
the people have heretofore so often been started 
| by the vexatious cry of wolf, when go Cause of 
| alarm was to be seen or felt. 

One of the standing charges against the Admin- 
istration is that of extravagance in the expendi- 
tures of the public money; and of all the charges 
made, it is perhaps the most plausible when 
addressed to those who are ignorant of the many 





penditure is composed. The charge seems to be 
founded mainly on the difference between the 





| 


It is estimated that fifty per cent. may be added 
for the year ending September 30, 1839, which 
will make the former $168,000,000, and the latter 
$154,704,000. Our tonnage, American and foreign, 


1837 it was 2,065,423. In 1825-'26, the produc+ 


| tions of thegreat valley of the Ohioand Mississippi 


| 








rivers, which were transported to the New Orleans 
market, amounted in value to some eight or nine 
millions dollars. In 1838, they amounted to 
$25,000,000. There is, besides, a large portion of 
these productions sent to other markets than New 
Orleans. The valuable live-stock of Upper Ken- 
tacky, consisting of horses, beef cattle, mules, and 
hogs, is generally driven to the South, whilst a 
large amount of provisions from the States north 
of the Ohio river is transported to the North and 
East by the way of the lakes and New York 
canals. In 183] the number of tons that passed 
through the Louisville canal was 76,323, and the 
amount of tolls collected $12,750. In 1837 the 
number of tons had increased to 242,374, and the 
amount of tolls to $145,424. The amount of tolls 
collected on the New York canals in’ 1828, was 
,444, which increased to $1,293,129 in 1837. 

he number of steamboats on the western waters 


amount of the annual expenditure under Mr. || in 1826,amounted only toa few dozen, and the 


Adams’s administration, and the expenditures of || flat and keel boats toa few thousand. 


the last few years under General Jackson and 


Mr. Van Buren. From the table of annual ex- 





In 1837 


| the former numbered 638, and gave employment 


to 15,950 hands. The latter numbered 6,000, and 


penditures, which | shall hereafter submit, (said || furnished employment to 25,000 or 30,000 hands. 


Mr. M..,) the difference would seem to be con- 
siderable; and when we recur to the amount alone 
of the money expended, without reference to the 


A still greater increase has taken place on the north- 
ern lakes, and a corresponding one in many other 
places in the Union. At the last census (1830) 
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our population numbered 12,866,920. According 
to the average ratio of increase for the last fifty 

ears, which has been about thirty-four per cent. 
or every period of ten years, our population will, 
at the next census in 1840, number about seven- 
teen and one quarter million of souls. 

Within the last ten years, two States and two 
Territories have heen added to the Union, andare | 
already far inadvance on their march to greatness. 
Their sudden growth and change of condition are | 
unexampled, and passing wonderful to the be- | 
holder. They have, as it were, np into exist- 
ence with the energy and strengtn of giants. Wit- 
ness Michigan, Wisconsin, and lowa. They 
have rieen before our eyes like enchanted visions, 
orthe morning mist. 


d, which we have added to our territory, What 
an immense quantity! 


title has been extinguished, the whole quantity | 
being 319,536,232 acres. : | 
These facts, with others I might cite, (said Mr. | 
M..,) all go to show the wonderful growth of this | 
mighty nation within that time, Considering, also, | 
that during this period a large public debt has been 
paid off, and the gold and silver circulation of the | 


country increased from twenty to one hundred || 


millions of dollars, it would certainly require much || 
credulity on the part of adisinterested community | 


to believe that the Government of the country un- | 
der which these desirable, nay, more than looked | 


for, results have taken place, had been either op- 


pressively or unwisely administered. 


We must keep another fact in view, (said Mr. || 


M..,) in proceeding to examine this charge of ex- | 
trayagance. All money expended must first be | 
appropriated by Congress, who should alone be | 
responsible therefor. 
ble for its application only; but he cannot touch | 
one dollar, even of his own salary, until it is first | 


appropriated by law. For extravagant appropri- || 


ations, therefore, Congress, and not the Executive, | 


is responsible. Appropriations are of two classes, | 


The one ordinary, for the payment of the current | 
expenditures of the Government; the other extraor- | 
dinary, for purposes other than the payment of | 


the current and necessary expenditures of the na- | 


tion. Which of the parties in Congress (said Mr. || 


M.) is most blamable, (if either be so,) for having | 
voted for extraordinary appropriations, | may bave | 
eccasion to examine hereafter; but, for the pres- 

ent, | shall pass that subject. 


Few extraordinary appropriations were made || 


by Congress till after the payment of the national | 
debt. Whilst that debt was being paid, the an- | 
mua! average of the ordinary and necessary ex- 

penditures of the Government, under Mr. Adams, | 
was $12,625,477, and amounted to but little more | 


during the first term of President Jackson. The || 


annual expenditures for the same purposes have 
to this time increased but little, as 1 will presently | 
show; not more, perhaps, than would become | 
reasonably necessary, from the increased growth | 
of the country, and general augmentation of the | 

blic service. ‘The large amounts of money | 

tely expended, belong, therefore, to the class of | 
extraordinary appropriations, which I will now | 
proceed to examine. The first, and one of the | 
greatest drains upon our financial means which | | 
ehall notice, (said Mr. M.,) is that which has | 


But we have also extin- || 
uished the Indian title to 116,000,000 of acres of || 


The Executive is responsi- || 
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About one half of tho 

| sissippi at the above date, (1st December, 1837,) 

_ composed principally of eighteen thousand Chero- 

| kees, have since emigrated west, whether the last 

remaining few of these unfortunate people must 

| soon be sent. 

| Since the 4th of March, 1829, the commence- 

_ment of General Jackson’s administration, there 

| has been purchased by Indian treaties, of some 

| fifty bands or upwards, of land ceded by them to 

| the Government, the quantity of 116,557,877 acres. 

| For which the Government has paid, and stipulated 
topay. in lands and money,sum of $72,609,056 

| In addition to this, Congress appropri- 

ated, by the act of the 12th of June, 

1838, upon the recommendation of 

the Secretary of War, for the re- 


‘| moval and subsistence, and as a 
More than one third of || 
the whole quantity of the public lands ceded to | 
the Government in all the nine new States, includ- | 


ing Ohio and three Territories, to which the Indian || 


further compensation for their im- 
provements, &c., the sum of...... 1,147,067 
Also, by act of the 7th July last, for 
temporary subsistence of such In- 
| dians west of the Mississippi as 
| might be unable to subsist them- 
selves, owing to removal or disar- 
| rangement of their territory by the 
| Government 2000 r00ecncces ceeees 


i 
| 
| 


| Making altogether......+4.++40++.«++§73,905,123 


Here, then, is an expenditure of $73,905,123— 
enough to pay the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for some four or five years; and if the 
greatness of the amount be full evidence of extrav- 
agance, then is the Government guilty of the 
| charge. 

But, sir, (said Mr. M.,) can we condemn either 
the policy which superinduced these appropria- 
| tions, ur the application of the money expended 
for these lands, as unprofitable or impolitic? It is 
properly an investment of the money, and not an 
expenditure. The immense quantity of land we 
have received in exchange willy after payment of 
all expenses, more than remunerate us for the 
money paid to the Indians, with interest. The 
lands are said to be of the best quality. If so, 
| they are an immense treasure to the nation. They 
would be amply sufficient té support three million 

| of inhabitants; a number equaling the population 
| of all the thirteen Colonies during our Revolu- 
tion. In their acquisition, we reclaim an immense 


| beasts of prey, and convert them into fruitful fields, 


_ thereby facilitating the march of improvement and 
_ dispensing comfort and happiness to civilized man. 
That philanthropy cannot be right which regrets 
| forest, which buries within its own bosom the rich 
| stores of its dormant wealth, into a land of culti- 


vation and fruitfulness, teeming with. millions of || 


active and enterprising freemen, who are devel- 
oping its great resources, and thus making it the 
| theater and the scene of man’s highest destiny on 

earth. 

which, under such circumstances, would stop 
| whilst witnessing thecreation of so much grandeur 
/and happiness, to weep over the fate of the trans- 
planted savage, and 
| expelled him to give place to a civilized community. 
| It deserves nota place among the manly virtues 
| of the human heart. For as the Almighty, in 
| ancient days, dispersed the inhabitants of Canaan, 
| that the land might be better occupied by his more 


150,000 || 


wilderness from the occupancy of savages and | 


the transformation ofthe wide extended andgloomy || 


That humanity is ill-born-and sickly, | 


otest against the act that | 
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than anything | could i i 

a vy ns 9 say, it being not Only 
official, but derived from a source where knowledge 
on this subject may be looked for. In his report 
at the commencement of the present session, he 
says: 

‘The most striking feature of the peculiar relations 

the Indians bear to the United States is their removal tot 
west side of the ee change of residence effecteq 
under treaties, and with the utmost regard to their comfor, 
that the circumstances of each admitted. The advance 
of white settlements, and the consuming effect of their 
approach to the red man’s home, had long been observeg 
by the humane with pain, as leading to the speedy extine- 
tion of the weaker party. But it is not believed that any 
eeggoonion of the policy now in a course of execution was 
a itatively made prior to the commencement of the pres. 
ent century ; since, it has repeatedly, and at various inter. 
vals, received the sanction of the Chief Magistrates of the 
United States, and of one or the other House of Congress 
without, however, any definite action previous to the law 
| passed eight years ago. Treaty engagements had been 

previously made for their removal west, with several of the 
tribes; but the act referred to was a formal and general 
recognition of the measure, as desirable in regard to all the 
| Indians within any State or Territory east of the Missis. 

sippi. Whateverapprehensions might have been honestly 
| entertained of the results of this scheme, the arguments in 
| favor of its adoption, deduced from observation and the 

destructive effects of a continuance in their old position 
are so far strengthened by the success attendant upon its 
execution as to have convinced all, it is thought, of the 
humane and benevolent tendency of the measure. Experi. 
ence had shown that, however commendable the efforts to 
meliorate a savage surrounded by a white population, they 
were not compensated to any great extent by the gratifi- 
cation which is the best reward of doing good. A few 
individuals in a still smaller number of tribes have been 
educated, and profited by the opportunities afforded them 
to become civilized and respectable men ; but the mass has 
| retrograded, giving, by the contrast, greater prominency to 

their more wise-judging brethren. What can even the 
moral, uneducated Indian promise himself in a white set- 
tlement? Equality he does not and cannot possess, and 
the influence that is the just possession of his qualities in 
the ordinary social relations of life is denied him. Sepa- 
rated from deteriorating associations with white men, the 
reverse will be the fact. A fair and wide field will be open 
| before him, in which he can cultivate the moral and intel- 
| lectual virtues of the buman beings around him, and aid in 
| elevating them to the highest condition which they are 

capable of reaching. If these views are correct, the reflec- 
tion is pleasant that is derived from the belief that a greater 
sacrifice of feeling is not made in their removal than {falls 
to the lot of our fellow-citizens, in the numerous changes 
| of residence that considerations of bettering their condition 
| aredaily producing. Indeed, it cannot be admitted to beso 
great; tor while the white man moves West or South, ac- 
| ccmpauied by his family only, the Indians go by tribes, car- 
rying with them all the pleasures of ancient acquaintance, 
| common habits and common ivterests. It can scarcely be 
| contended that they are more susceptible of suffering at 
| the breaking up of local associations than we are; for, 
|| apart from their condition not favoring the indulgence of 
| the finer feelings, fact proves that they sell a part of their 
|| possessions without reluctance, and leave their cabins and 











|| burial places, and the mounds and monuments which were 
| the objects of their pride or affection, for a remote position 
| in the same district. For whatever they have ceded to 
| the United States they have been amply compensated. [ 
speak not of former times, to which reference is not made, 
but of later days. The case of the Cherokees is a striking 
| instance of the liberality of the Government in all ils 
branches.”’ 

The honorable gentleman fom Vermont [Mr. 
Everett} entered on an examination of the origin 
of this policy some days since, in order, as he 
said, to correct the President in a ‘* historical 
error,’’ in dating its commencement as far back 
|, as the administration of Mr. Jefferson. I have 
not critically examined this subject, nor do I think 
| it a matter of much moment as to where or when 

it originated. But the su discrepancy al- 
luded to by the gentleman does not appear to me 
| to be so great as he would make it, From the 
| extract of the report of the Committee on Indian 
| Affairs in 1834, cited by the gentleman himeelf, 
| it appears that ‘‘the project for removing the 


grown out of our Indian relations for the last ten | favored children, so in like manner did he destine | ‘eastern Indians west of the Mississippi may be 


years. 
The number of Indians of indigenous tribes | 
west of the Mississippi river, on the lst Decem- | 
ber, 1837, WEBi cee eeeccee cs 
Of this number, humanity has to regret the 
destruction, by small-pox, during the 
past year, Of... q-scesscoeecceeceene AT 


Which reduces their number to.........214,606 
The number of Indians (of tribes east of 

the Mississippi) who had, previous to 

that date, emigrated west of that river, 

WAS. ccc cecccccer cee etree ee ereeseees 51,327 
The number then east of the Mississippi, 

WEG. wee cerccccssesectresee tees ebees 49,365 


Which makes the whole number of Indians 315,298 


+ ¥231,806 || 


this, his most favored land, to be held in reserve 
| until delivered to his most favored people of these 
| latter times, of whom he is making a great nation. 
But the policy is not more wise for the white than 
it is generous and humane for the red man, So | 
far from disparaging, it brightens the escutcheon | 


of the national honor. Instead of exterminating, | 


by the bloody hand of war, the remnant of an | 
unfortunate race which still lingered in our way 
and claimed our protection, we have paid them | 
for their lands, and transplanted them to a land 
we give them beyond our limits, where they will 
be secure against the future encroachments of the 
overreaching grasp of the white man. But on this 


i 





rt of the subject I will here introduce the present | 


intelligent Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. | 
Crawford, whose story is entitled to more weight 


‘ referred, for its origin, to a proposition of a part 
‘ of the Cherokee tribe, in 1808, to remove across 
‘the Mississippi river on some vacant lands of 
‘the United States.’’ It is very certain that so 
much of the policy as relates to ‘‘ an extinction, 
| for a fair consideration,’’ of the title to all the 
lands oceupied by the Indians within the States 
and Territories of the United States, commenced 
_as far back as Mr. Jefferson’s administration, if 
| not before that time. It was the policy which 

succeeded that of wresting from them their pos- 
sessions by the forcible hand of war. Thus much 
cf the early origin of the policy is certain, although 
no general or digested “ plan for the removal and 
‘civilization of the Indian 9 may bare beee 
‘ perned u the attentiomof Congress prior 
‘Mr. Meme zdministration.’’ 
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Ho. 
But whoever may have been the author of this express stipulation in the articles of cession of | Washington, | was told that the Cherokee chiefs 
wise and philanthropic pian for the preservation || 1802, to ** extinguish the Indian title to all lands || were receiving an exorbitant amount of money 
of the aborigines, it seems, at any rate, to have || within the State of Georgia.’’ This was a main | for the removal of their people. This is all ex- 
ived no “ definite action previous to the law || consideration for which she acquired the rich and | plained by Mr. Crawford. tn his report he saya: 
eight years ago’’ upon the pressing sug- || extensive territory now composing the States of | ‘An estimate was submitted by the Cherokee 
tions of President Jackson, It is clear that, || Alabama and Chanietipy. The gentleman de-|| ‘ chiefs on the 31st July, which put the cost of re- 
sihough sanctioned by preceding Administra- | clined entering on the validity of this ‘* excuse,’’| ‘ moval of one thousand souls at $65,000, which 
tions, the policy was permitted to pass, neverthe- || as he called it. Suppose the Government had ‘ was at length agreed to be given.” “It would 
less, without definite action, until General Jackson || pursued the course to which the gentleman seems | ‘seem,’’ says the report, ‘that the cost of re- 
wok hold of the subject, and made effectual work || most partial; what, then, would have been the | ‘ moval, according to the Indian estimate, is high, 
of it, a8 he has usually been remarkable for doing || consequences? Why, sir, her whole policy of | ‘but as their own fund pays it, and it was insisted 
with everything he has ever undertaken. This || removing and settling the Indians on lands with-||‘on by their own confidential agents, it wae 
one act must give to his administration a luster || out the limits of the States would have been || ‘ thought it could not be rejected.’’ Their removal 
suficient of itself to shed upon his name ‘‘im- || thwarted, while her faith and stipulated obliga-'| was, therefore, at their own expense, the money 
perishable rerlown.”” || tions to Georgia would have been violated. = —_| being part of the $1,147,067 appropriated by act 
Mr. MERCER rose to a point of order. The || But the Indians understood well the obligations || of 12th July last. Lt will be recollected that this 
tleman from Kentucky was surely discussing || of the Government to Georgia, as well as her ir- || appropriation was made partly to satisfy the dis- 
matters irrelevant to the subject before the com- || reversible purpose to remove all Incians without content of the Indians, who were complaining of 
mittee. | the limits of the States. It was this knowledge || the terms of the Government, partly to satisfy 
Mr. POPE hoped his friend from Virginia would || that superinduced the proposition of their princi-|| some of the Opposition to this Administration, 
not press his objection. He was not sure but his || pal chiefs (John Ross included) to sell to the Pres-| who were affirming from the house-tops that the 
colleague was in order; but whether he was or not, || ident their possessions. President Jackson was Indians were unfairly used by the Government, 
he was not taking a wider range in debate than || willing to buy their lands, but they could notagree | and partly as a measure of policy, to induce the 
had been usual for other gentlemen. || as to their price. At the instance of the chiefs, || removal of the Indians to their new homes, and 
The CHAIR (Mr. Banxs, of Virginia) could || the subject was referred to the Senate of the United | thereby prevent the effusion of blood, which wae 
not discriminate between the policy of appropria- || States, composed then of a majority of Opposition || likely to ensue from the execution of the wae 
tions and the appropriations themselves. The || members—a circumstance which no doubt in- | On this head the report continues: ‘* By some the 
tleman from Kentucky had a right to discuss || duced the chiefs the more readily to make this | ‘measure may be regarded as just—by others 
the good or bad policy of the Government expend- || reference. Well, the Senate decided that the | ‘generous.’’ ‘It perhaps partook of both attri- 
iwres. | Government should pay the Indians $5,000,000, || ‘ butes.’” ‘If our acts have been generous, they 
Mr. MURRAY proceeded. He had always || besides the lands they were to receive west of the | ‘have not been less wise and politic. A large 
known that certain honorable gentlemen were || Mississippi—an award with which the chiefs pro- | ‘ mass of men have been conciliated; the hazard 
never easy when this subject of our Indian policy || fessed to be satisfied, and promised to recommend ‘ of an effusion of human blood has been put by; 
was alluded to, but he had not supposed the very || it to the favorable consideration of their people.|| ‘ good feeling has been preserved, and we have 
able and experienced gentleman from Virginia to || How was this pledge kept by them, I will not say || ‘ quietly and gently transported eighteen thousand 
be one of them. _ of my own knowledge, for | have never fully ex-  ‘ friends to the west bank of the eee 
1 know (said Mr. M.) that the Opposition gen- || amined this point; but I well recollect of hearing || Mr. M. then called the attention of the House 
erally have opposed the whole course of this policy, || members affirm, on this floor, that although John || to the expenditure of $22,000,000 in Indian ware 
so wisely suggested, and so successfully executed. | Ross called the council of his tribe, as he had || under the last and present Administration, viz: 
Many of them are opposed to every constituent || promised, yet he had secretly procured the decis- | or the Black Hawk war, $2,000,000; for the 
partof it. They are opposed to the purchase of | ion given by the Indians on that occasion. He'| Creek and Seminole difficulties, $20,000,000. 
the lands from the Indians, because it extends and || then believed that more could be obtained from | This was a large expenditure from which the 
quickens the growth of thenew States. Theyare | the Government. A portion of the tribe, how- | administration of Mr. Adams was exempt. He 
opposed to it because they calculate, from the past || ever, accepted the terms by the treaty of New | contended that the Administration was not more 
legislation of Congress, that those of them who || Echota, which treaty wassubsequently confirmed | chargeable with this expenditure than was the ad-~ 
come from the eastern sea-board, and from the || by the Senate. Itis true that Ross did not as- | ministration of Mr. Madison with the expenses 
districts where great improvements have been || sent to this treaty; but it is also true that he and | of the late war with Great Britain. He would 
made by the Government, would, but for the pur- | his co-chiefs proposed, of their own accord, to || not more than allude to the Black Hawk war, as 
chase of these lands, obtain themselves all the 1 abide the award of the Senate; that they pro-|| he was not aware of any charge which had grown 
money paid to the Indians therefor, in addition to || fessed to be satisfied with the award after it was | out of it against the Administration. As the war 
the large amounts they now receive. They are || made; that the amount of money settled by the | with the Seminoles, however, had been a leading 
not satisfied with half, they want all the money Senate was stipulated to be paid by the Govern- || subject, on which to found abuse of every char- 
the Government can spare. They are opposed, 1 ment, a large portion of which was, in fact, paid || acter against the Administration, and that of ex- 
moreover, to the removal of the Indians, because || by the Government before the execution of the | travagance amongst the rest, he would devote a 
many of them think the white and the red man | treaty. But the gentleman says the Indians were | few moments to its examination. By the treaty 
ought to reside in the same neighborhood, and || forced, by the appearance of seven thousand, of Payne’s Landing, May 9, 1832, and ratified 
commingle in the same society. T'o such as en- | armed men among them, under General Scott, at|| April 12, 1834, the principal chiefs of the Sem- 
tertain these sentiments, the money appears, no | the time when the treaty was to be executed. | inole Indians sold to the Government of the Uni- 
doubt, to have been worse than wasted. ] But the Indians could not have been taken by sur- || ted States all their possessions in Florida; upon 
Mr. M. then adverted to our relations with the | prise; they had ample time to prepare for removal; |, condition, however, that they should, after exam- 
Cherokees. He regretted that the gentleman || they had-been warned, time after titne, that the’! ination, be ‘‘ satisfied with the character of the 
from Vermont [Mr. Everett] had thought prop- || treaty would be executed; they had received every || ‘ country to be assigned them for their new homes 
er to bring forward again in review the former | assurance that the Government would be just, | ‘west of the Mississippi, and of the favorable 
difficulties interposed by Georgia, which, for a || and even liberal towards them, but that the treaty || ‘ disposition of the Creeks to reunite with them as 
time, interrupted our relations with that tribe. must be executed. If they listened to the advice|| ‘onepeople.’’ They, at the same time, appointed 
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He highly appreciated the worth of that gentle- || of professed friends to resist the treaty, they had || a deputation of their chiefs to proceed, at the ex- 
man’s services as a member of the Committee on || no warrant in the conduct of the Government for || pense of the United States Government, to exam- 
Indian Affairs. Having been heretofore united || so doing. But how were they sent off? Why, || inethecountry,and make report. After examin- 
with him as a co-member of that committee, he || sir, Congress appropriated to them $1,147,000 || ation and return, this deputation, in March, 1833, 
was able to bear testimony to the value of his || (in addition to what was before stipulated to be | addressed a letter to the United States commis- 
services, which entitled him to the thanks of the || paid) for their removal, subsistence, &c., upon || sioners appointed for that purpose, informing 
House, and the gratitude of the Indians. Never || which the Indians, without further murmur, im- || them that they were satisfied with their new coun~ 
had the Indians a more faithful sentinel in this || mediately set out for their new homes, not under | ay ee? articles bearing date March 
House to watch over their interest, and complain. || a guard of armed men, but under the guidance of || 28, 1833, and ratified April 12, 1834, the former 
for their wrongs. He would not say there was || their own chiefs. But the gentleman says that || treaty is closed and made absolute. All this was 
any truth in the humored suspicion, so often || some three thousand of these Indians died on || done upon mature reflection, after the lapse of 
spoken of in the House, that the honorable mem- || their way to the West. It is true, they were, on } a year, and after a full examination of their new 
ber must be “‘akin’’ to the Indians, but he would || the road, attacked with the measels, and perhaps | land. [am aware (said Mr. M.) that the resist- 
Venture to say, that he knew of no living white || other diseases, by which great numbers werelost; || ance to this treaty is justified by the gentleman 
man to whom the Indian could so appropriately || though the number given by the gentleman is, || from Vermont, on the ground that the Creeks re- 











address the paternal epithet, ‘* My father.’’ The || perhaps, somewhat overstated. But, sir, (said | fused to give them a “‘ separate allotment of their 
Government, says the gentleman, has not kept | Mr. M.,) was not this a most remarkable charge | soil.” But this was no part of the treaty stipu- 

er engagements with the Cherokees, because || against the Administration? I own I was sur- | lation. On the other hand, the stipulation was, 
she had guarantied to them their lands in Georgia, || prised myself, and listened to hear the Govern- | that ‘an additional extent of territory, r= 


by the treaty of Holston. But did not these || ment charged next with the loss of seventeen | tioned to their numbers, should be added to the 
lands belong to the sovereign State of Georgia, || thousand two hundred Indians, who died of small- || Creek country.”” The only thing stipulated to be 
and could he Federal Government give the In- x on the Missouri river during last spring. I / obtained from the Creeks was their consent to. 
dians a valid guarantee to the territory of Georgia? ieved, however, that it has been common to || “‘ reunite with themas one people.” Toan appli- 
as she not bound to respect the rights of || charge the Administration with misfortune resalt- || cation for this purpose, the Creeks replied, ‘* they 
rgia, and to maintain good faith towards that || ing from the act of God, or other circumstances, | were willing to receive them within their Jimits as 
State? But then the Government was bound, by || over which it had no control. Before reaching || a portion of thenation.”” This was the extent of 
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the condition. But the honorable gentleman a 
it appears from the late special message of the 


President that the “fortune of war has placed in 


H 
i} 


our hands two thousand Seminoles, whom we | 
have transported over the Mississippi.” That | 
the *‘ eastern Creeks have removed to, and taken || 
possession of, the lands allotted to the Seminoles,”’ _ 
who have no lands, and must remain in the Creek | 


territory till we assign them others. 
ment itself admits that there was an allotment for 
the Seminoles. 
of it? Because they resisted the treaty, and refused 
to emigrate to it. While they were engaged in 
war with the Government, the eastern Creeks re- 
moved tothe West, and settled on the lands which 


And, now that they 
“fortune of war,’’ 
proached, notwithstanding the President recom- 
mends an allotment to them of a new tract. Sir, 
(said Mr. M.,) there was no just cause for the 
refusal.of the Seminoles to execute the treaty, 


after its final ratification, to which they had pre- || 
viously consented, after the lapse of a year from | 
But instead of the perform- || 


the first agreement. 
ance of these engagements in good faith, as we 
had aright to expect and demand, we received 
the most savage treachery and murder at the hands 
of the Seminoles. The insolence and evident per- 
fidy of their chief, Oceola, soon provoked diffi- 


General Wiley Thompson, who had lately been 
a member of this House from the State of Georgia. 
The difficulties were at length settled in apparent 


Oceola took the first occasion to murder him in 
cold blood, with this very gun. This was the 


signal for blood, and instantly this arch fiend led || 


on to the slaughter. Before any steps could be 
taken by the Government to repress these out- 
rages, there arose along the Florida frontier the 
thick smoke of the consuming cottages, accom- 
panied with the wailings of death. It was the 
murderous work of Oceola, whose fiendish spirit 
was reeking with the innocent blood of the fron- 
tier sufferers. The sequel is known. One after 
another, and in quick succession, your ablest offi- 


cers, with the best disposable force that could be | 


commanded, were ordered to the scene of action. 
It was not, however, a theater where glory was 
to be acquired. 

The difficulties to be encountered were innumer- 
able and insurmountable. The various expeditions 


did not want for energy or skill. Your command- | 


ers were the most able and skillful officers, men 


The state- | 


Whiy-dre they not in possession | ed before the nation to break 
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failures of success, the length of time employed in | 
|| the war, and the treasure it was costing the nation, | have been brought into operation since the com. 


were all urged as reasons for opposing the appro- | 
priations. And now that the war has been meas- 
urably closed, and the most of the leaders and | 
warriors of the Seminoles removed beyond the 
Mississippi, by the untiring perseverance of your 
Army, the money expended is added to the sup- 
posed list of extravagant expenditures, and parad- 
down this Adminis- 
tration. But it will notanswer the purpose intended, | 


|| (said Mr. M.) However much the people may dis- 


|| approve of a wasteful expenditure of the public || 


|, money, they will nevertheless have the integrity | 
|| of our treaties and the honor of our arms main- 
the Seminoles would otherwise have obtained. | 


are at length removed by the | 
the Administration is re- || 


tained at every cost and at every hazard. They | 
ever have, they ever will frown down everyattempt | 
to paralyze the country’s arms while maintaining 


|| or defending the rights of the nation by withhold- | 


| ing from our armies the necessary means of sup- || 


| port. It is not a sufficient apology to tell them || 





| enemies of the late war opposed the necessary sup- 


| energy in Mr. Madison’s administration, and the | 
|| reverses which, for a season, attended our arms. | 
|| The surrender of Hull, the defeat at Raisin, the 
culties between him and the Government agent, | 
| furnished the themes of complaint against the Ad- | 


|| propriations. 
~ faith, and General Thompson presented to || 

ceola a fine gun as a pledge of his future friend- | 
ship. Professing great friendship for Thompson, || 
as well as gratitude for his kindness and liberality, | 


|a Hardin,a Harmar, and St. Clair, who were not 


|| enough of survivors to communicate the disastrous | 





that the war is inefficient! 
arms meet with defeat. 

you to redouble your energies, so as to place two 
soldiers in the field for every one that is lost. The 


conducted, or that our | 


plies because of the alleged weakness and want of 


capture of Dudley and butchery of his brave men, 
ministration, and the peasons for resisting the ap- 
But although engaged some three years with 


twenty-five hundred or three thousand Indians in 
the swamps of Florida, yet, when all the circum- 


stances are considered, neither our officers, nor || 
|| our arms have suffered disparagement. We were || 
at war some twelve or fifteen years with the north- || 


western Indians, prior to the treaty of Greenville, | 
1795, during which time our flag had to mourn | 
the successive disasters which befell a Crawford, 


only defeated, but whose whole armies were one 
after another cut up and butchered, leaving scarcely 


intelligence. There are many historic examples | 
of the smallest and most circumscribed communi- 
ties beingable, when protected by natural barriers | 
and position, to resist successfully the most pow- 
erful nations. Witness the maroons of Jamaica, | 





whom the power of Great Britain was unable to || 


subdue for upwards of half a century, and suc- 
ceeded at last only by the barbarous expedient of 
the bloodhound. The case of the maroons of St. 
Domingo, composed at first, like the original ma- 
| roons of Jamaica, of a few runaway negroes, who 


| 
i} 
i 
| 


hey will rather expect | 


|| istration of Mr. Adams was exempt. 


__ [January 31, 


a a eae 
Ho. OF Reps. 


— 


nsions. Four of the principal pension |ay 


| mencement of 


eneral Jackson’s administra 


viz: the acts of 1828, 1832, 1836, and 

| These several acts have increased the list of 
| sioners to forty-two thousand five hundred. 
| The average annual excess or increase of pep. 
sions from 1829 to 1838, inclusive, exceeds the 


average annual payments on the same account 


tion, 
1838, 
pen. 


| from 1825 to 1828, inclusive, $1,013,000. 

a aggregate of this increase for oe “sl yean, 

‘To this we must add the annual ex-. got 
penditure of $392,000 for pensions 

| to widows of revoiutionary soldiers, 

| under the law of 7th July, 1838. 

| Asthese pensions commence March 

| 4,1836, the amount for three years, 

| up to the 4th of March, 1839, will 

€ 


| eeeteeeseee eeeeeee eeeeeee 


1,176,000 
ee 


| Making the aggregate increase, since 
$11,306 .000 
| LL 


1828 

| This is an expenditure from which the admin. 
And as it 
| has been incurred since the commencement of 
' General Jackson’s administration, the amount ic 
_ added in, to swell the general expenditures, so as 
| to give feasibility to the charge of extravagance, 
| Now, sir, (said Mr. M.,) for one, so far from 
| regretting this increase of pensions, I both justify 
and rejoice atit. And I am satisfied that Opposi- 
| tion gentlemen are not disposed to disapprove it, 
| All know that such disapproval would smack too 
much of the odious sin uf ingratitude, not to say 

injustice; for I do not look upon the payment of 
pensions as a donation, but as the discharge of a 
public debt, which we are, in point of morals, not 
to say gratitude and humanity, as much bound to 
pay as any other revolutionary debt. When we 
used the money of others to prosecute the war of 
the Revolution, we were, of course, bound to repay 
| it, with interest; and surely those who gave their 
| personal service, and periled their lives, are as 
_ much entitled to pay as those who advanced their 
money. But the pensions constitute no part of 
the permanent expenditure; the fund is temporary, 
/and must expire with the rapidly disappearing 

pensioners. A few more installments and the debt 
| 1s paid forever. 
| In looking down the dark vista of time, we soon 
discover the only surviving pensioner of the Rev- 
olution. Around us and before, they are fast fall- 
| ing like the ripened grain before the scythe or the 
sickle. They have passed the long lane of life, 
through which they have journeyed in perils for 
years three score and ten. The sun of their exist- 


| 


eeeeecese 


|| took shelter in the caves and mountain fastnesses 


whose swords had, on former occasions, gleamed 
'| in the interior of the island, where they formed a 


| ence is fast setting, and is already hidden below 
in the battle fight, and whose names were already 


| the horizon of life. They are collected at the great 


enrolled high on the list of the nation’s heroes. 
But no skill could surmount the difficulties inter- 
posed by the interminable swamps and hammocks 
of Florida. No valor could contend with the 


their desolated homes, even the inhabitants of the 
Territory had to be supported by the Government 
or perish. 
well as men, had to be trans 
and at immense expense. 

his own native swamp, where his 
leas, and his home confined to no locality; where 
every tussuck furnished him a resting-place and 
roots for his subsistence, the Seminole could laugh 
at your skill, and defy your power. Yet the Gov- 
ernment did not falter in the prosecution of this 
unavoidable war, notwithstanding the many inter- 
posing difficulties, not the least of which was the 
accustomed opposition and resistance in this 
House. It was here the Government was arraigned 
for its alleged inefficiency, our generals and other 
soldiers covered with the epithets of opprobrium, 
whilst the deeds of the Seminole chief furnished 
the rich themes of penegyric. The very appropri- 
ations brought forward to relieve your suffering 
soldiers, who were wading the swamps and guard- 
ing the passes of Florida, sleeping on the ground 
and contending against all the horrors of that des- 
olating climate, often without clothes and without 
food, were resisted at every step, and opposed with 
all the asperity of party violence. The supposed 





} 








| 


| community of outlaws which resisted successfully, 
for half a century, the combined expeditions of 
the French and Spanish colonies on the island, 


|| demonstrates the great difficulty of overcoming 
deathly blight of that noxiousclimate. Driven from | 


natural obstacles, however feeble or contemptible 
the enemy may bein point of strength. ‘ The 


——— accounts of their numbers and dread 
Provisions and munitions of war, as | 

rted a great distance | 
ecure in the mazes of | 
th was track- | 


exploits during this time,’ says the historian, 
** would fill a volume;” yet, when peace was re- 
stored by negotiation, by which means only the 
colonists obtained security against these banditti, 
the wonderful discovery was made that they did 
not exceed one hundred and fifty in number. But 
the attempts of France to subdue the insurrection- 
ary negroes of that island who rebelled against 





their masters, and which were repeated through a 
period of near twenty years, form a case, perhaps, 
no less striking and remarkable. Napoleon at 
length determined to crush the insurrectionists by 
one energetic blow; and the most formidable ex- 
pedition was accordingly dispatched for that pur- 
pose, yet itall resulted in disaster. Fifty thousand 
men of the conquerors of the Nile and of Italy, 
including their commander, the brother-in-law of 
Napoleon, perished in St. Domingo. The climate 
and natural obstacles to invasion enabled the in- 
surrectionists, who did not number half a millon 
of souls, including all ages, sexes, and colors, to 
withstand this otherwise most formidale army. 
The next item Mr. M. would allude to as having 


i greatly increased our expenditures, was that of 


inn at the end of their day’s journey; where, after 
taking their last refreshments, and being worn 
down with the fatigues of their travel, they are 
preparing to lie down and sleep the sleep of death. 
Already it grows late, and, amid the surrounding 
silence and darkness, they are seen, by the faint, 
flickering light of their fast expiring tapers, to be 
| laying down their weary heads in that repose which 
‘shall only end with time. The last ones are nod- 
ding to the tomb, and must soon be laid side by 
side with their companions. Peace be to their 
manes. They leave behind them the glory of the 
well-fought battle, which has added a new era to 
the history of the past, and developed still further, 
to the astonishment of the world, the mighty ener- 
gies and the destiny of man. : 
The expenditure for the South Sea Exploring 
Expedition constitutes another item; and, includ- 
ing the annual amount of $224,650, the estimated 
expense of the expedition for two years and a half 
amounts to $1,290,185 50. I shall neither enter 
upon any defense or condemnation of this measure, 
(said Mr. M.,) as it is not necessary to my pres- 
ent purpose. At the last session I voted, it is true, 
with those who were considered the enemies of 
the measure, for the restrictive clause limiting the 
expenditure to a time certain, and making a reduc 
tion of $20,000 in the appropriation; but it was 
more from an adherence to a rule which | had 
ibed for myself—that of voting for the ex- 
penditure of no money other than is required by 
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blic necessity, during the present condition, of 
the Treasury—than from any convictions adverse 
to the objects of the expedition, I should, in all 

robability, have opposed it in its inception; yet I 
am far from being satisfied that it is nota measure 
pregnant with important ‘results, which may be 
slike creditable to the nation and beneficial to 
commerce. But that my constituents may be able 
to see and judge for themselves of the merit of the 
interesting objects of this expedition, I will read 
from the en of Debates for December, 1834, 
themost condensed statement of them which I have 
been able to find: 

«Am the petitions and memorials presented to.da 
was one by Mr. Pearce, of Khode Island, of John 
Reynolds, lately returned from a voyage of exploration in 
the Pacific ocean and the northwest coast, praying that an 
expedition be fitted out to survey the islands and reefs 
jn that ocean @nd on that coast. The petition was recom- 
mended by both branches of the Legislature of Rhode 
Island; and Mr, P. stated that the Legislature of several 
other States would join in the prayer of the memorial, as 
would the merchants and chambers of commerce in the 

incipal cities in the Union. To show the importance of 
ihe object in view, Mr. P. stated that there were now en- 

in the whale fishery 132,000 tons of shipping, that 
inere were employed 10,000 seamen, and that the business 
direct and indirect, employed 170,000 tons of shipping, an 
more than 12,000 seamen; that more than one tenth part 
of our whole navigation was engaged in it, and the capital 
invested was $12,000,000. He further stated that the an- 
nual loss of property upon the islands and reefs not laid 
down upon any chart, was fully equal to the expense of 
the expedition and survey requested.”’ 

Such were the commercial objects to be attained 
by this measure. There were, besides, other ob- 
jects of the greatest consequence to be attained, 
growing out of an emulous and laudabie ambition 
to advance the character of the nation, the reputa- 
tion of our Navy, and the cause of science. But 
what I had intended to say in reference to this 
subject is, that this was a measure of which the 
Opposition could not complain; for, although it is 
of somewhat doubtful origin, yet its claims to 
paternity on the Opposition seem to have the bet- 
ter foundation. It is true that no vote ever taken 
upon it could be fairly said to be of a party char- 
acter; yet its strongest support has been from the 
Opposition ranks. They are, therefore, estopped 
from making any complaint about the expenditure 
it has cost. The principal hopes of its success 
are founded on a desire to promote their darling 
interest, that of commerce, of which they claim 
to be the exclusive friends, because the friends of 
this Administration think that other interests de- 
serve equal encouragement. Upon recurring to 
the yeas and nays on the first bill to bring forward 
this measure in 1829, we find among the yeas the 
names of most of the leading Opposition members 
on this floor who were then in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There are the names of the long- 
tried veteran members from Virginia, [Mr. Mer- 
cerand Mr, Ta.iarerro,] in company with the 
name of the gentleman from Philadelphia, [Mr. 
Serceant,] and of the representative from Boston, 
{Mr. Davis,] now a distinguished member of the 
other branch of Congress; and there is the name 
of that faithful sentinel from Massachusetts, [Mr 
Reep,) who is always at his post on the watch- 
tower of commerce, guarding its various interests 
as he would theapple of his eye, Why, sir, (said 
Mr. M.,) the cause of commerce is to him what 
sack was to Falstaff. It is his. breakfast, his din- 
ner,and hissupper. It is his meat and his drink; 
he lives on it and sleeps on it. His constituents 
are a commercial people, and well are they aware 
of the value of his services to their favorite inter- 
est. A proof of this is that they bave, I believe, 
kept him in Congress. from time immemorial, as 
Ihave no recollection of ever having read the yeas 
and nays without seeing among them the name of 

ouN Reep. But, then, | am comparatively a 
young man, and do not know whether the ‘‘ mem- 
ory”’ of others around me ‘runneth to the con- 
trary” or not. Be that as it may, | can bear 
testimony to the fact that no member deserves 
more the confidence of his constituents than the 
gentleman, the poles. the pursuits, and position 
of those whom he represents considered. 

There is another item (said Mr. M.) I must 
not omit to examine. It is that of $28,101,644 
deposited with the States by the law of 1836. 

ou may be surprised that [ notice this matter 
while speaking of expenditure, inasmuch as the 


Government is not chargeable with this item under 


head. That matter, however, is seldom con- 
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sidered by those whose business it is to make an | This, it is supposed, belongs also to the credit 
array “of figures against the Administration. || part of the account. They are not told that the 
Whether well founded or ill founded, is no matter || imports of 1838 were $78.000,000 less than the 
of concern to those who only calculate in reference || corresponding imports of 1836; that the proceeds 
to the effect to be produced. Gentlemen here, || of public lands had fallen from $24,877,000, re- 
when speaking of extravagant expenditures, never || ceived in 1836, to $3,136,000 in 1837; that the 
speak of isolated items which compose the aggre- || whole amount of revenues proper in 1836 wae 

teamount. They are like the gentleman from | $48,000,000, and amounted from customs and 

ew York, [Mr. Crark,] when speaking in ref- || lands in 1838, ‘* excluding the amounts received 
erence to another subject, they never ‘‘ descend || from postponed bonds, which formed part of the 
tp, pestoplare; they deal in generalities.” They | receipts of 1837,”” to only about $14,500,000. 
will tell you of all the money that has come into || Tell these, and all these things to the people, and 
the Treasury, and then exciaim, ‘* where is it?’’ | they will not be imposed upon by the humbug 
Whether received as revenue, or expended as ap- | epithets of * public debt,’’ and ‘* Treasury em- 


| propriations proper for the public service, the | barrassment.’ 





people are not informed. Thus, our foreign indem- || ‘Thus much I have thought proper (said Mr. M.) 
nities from France, Denmark, Spain, Naples, the | to say in reference to this deposit of $28,101,000 
Sicilies, and Brazil, amounting to near $7,000,000, | with the States, not for the purpose of objecting 
which are received into the l'reasury as a trust | to the act that gave rise to it, or of showing that 
fund for the citizens who own it, being so much | it was objectionable as a measure at the time it 
clear gain to the courtry, but belonging, neverthe- passed, but for the purpose of showing that the 
less, to the injured citizens for whom it is obtained, | consequences resulting from it ought not to be laid 
and not to the Government, are all included in the | at the feet of the Administration by any party in 
gross amount of the Government receipts, as if | this country. I was myself in favor of this act 
part of theactualrevenue, These trust funds, in- of deposit, not from choice, but from necessity. 
cluding these indemnities, and including $1,395,000 | We had an immense surplus in the Treasury, and 
received in trust for Chickasaw Indians on the || | was in favor of its deposit for tne purpose of 
sale of their lands in 1835-36, and $1,200,000 on || avoiding a much greater evil likely to grow out of 
the sale of their lands in 1836-’37, and invested || its appropriation by Congress. The people had 
for their benefit, amounting altogether to nearly | paid this surplus to defray the charges of the pub- 
ten millions of dollars, are included in the appro- | fie service. The banks were employing it in the 
priation bills in order to invest it, or enable the | most ruinous schemes of speculation. Tne people 
owners to draw it from the Treasury; and then || had paid it for no such purpose. If left in the 
it is classed with the round numbers of appropri- | Treasury, it was likely to tempt Congress into 
ations, as part of the wasteful and profligate extrav- | an inordinate and dangerous system of appropria- 
agance of the Administration. Another instance | tions,which was desirable to be avoided, and much 
of this disingenuous mode of attack which we | to be deprecated. Upon principle | was opposed 
have often witnessed even on this floor is this: | to it, and am yet opposed to it, Next toa large 
the most gorgeous description of the full and over- | surplus [ should most deprecate this system of 


| flowing condition of our Treasury previous to the | depositing money with the States, which is but 


late financial difficulties is followed with the rod- || another name for distribution. The surplus bein 
omontade, ‘* What now is the condition of your | disposed of, the object of the law is accomplished, 
resources? Your Treasury bankrupt, unable to || and I shall oppose any further deposit ot the pay- 
eet the demands against it, and your Govern- || ment of the fourth installment, heretofore post- 
ment in debt from a resort to the expedient of || poned. I shail advocate that system of revenue 
Treasury notes.’’? Now, the answer to all this || which will hereafter bring no surplus into the 
is most destructive to this fine apostrophe, and | Treasury. A revenue commensurate with the 
casts back the reproach intended for others upon || necessary wants of the Government is all that 
those who make it, with a most signal estoppel to | should ever be raised by this Government. And 
the charge implied. The answer is, that there || when | say the necessary wants of the Government, 
would have been no embarrassment nor issue of || I do not mean asplendid system of improvements, 
Treasury notes but for the deposit of $28,101,644 | either of fortifications, of light-houses, or for river 
with the States, which was a most favorite measure | and coast navigation. To some of them | am 
with the Opposition; that of the money ordered | opposed altogether, and the others | would reduce 
by the act of 1836 to be deposited with the States, | to a limited and economical establishment. I 
upwards of $9,000,000 was appropriated before || have’ever protested against the splendid and ex- 
the close of the session at which the act of deposit || tensive system of fortifications entered upon by 
was passed, which threw this $9,000,000 upon the || Congress during the redundancy of our Treasury 
subsequent revenues of the Government, which | means. A few necessary points, well fortified 
thereby became burdened with a preéxisting debt || and fitted up for the shelter and protection of our 
to that amount. These appropriations, for im- } soldiers and seamen, and the preservation of our 
provements of riversand harbors, roads and canals, | arms and munitions of war, will be acknowledged 
for light-houses, fortifications, and for the relief || by all to be indispensable. But to line our ex- 
of the corporate cities of the District of Columbia, || tensive frontier and coast with fortifications, to 


| (the last item being $1,500,000,) were supported | increase our armed establishments of the Army 


| 
| 


by most of the Opposition, and, therefore, they | and Navy, and to cost annual millions in fature 
have no right to say to the friends of this Admin- || to supply them with men and munitions, and 
istration, ‘* you are alone responsible.’? That of || repair their dilapidations, is justifiable on no 
the public money in deposit with banks in 1837, | ground whatever, whether our extensive territory, 
(a mode of deposit now advocated by the Oppo- || the genius and character of our people, or 
sition,) we were compelled, for theirrelief, and for | simple and limited form of our Government, be 
the relief of the country, to postpone of those de- || consulted. Nor do I believe these extensive 
posits for payment toa subsequent time $4,800,000, || fortifications to be the best means of prepari 
viz: $2,400,000 to July, 1838, and $2,400,000 to || our wide-extended country for defense in time 
July, 1839; thereby placing beyond our reach the || war. I approve much more of the policy of the 
money paid by the people for the public, service, | great Spartan lawgiver, who ordained that his 
for the benefit of the most favorite institutions of | countrymen should not make walls of wood, 
the political enemies of this Administration. We | brick, or stone, for the defense of their city, as 
also postponed the payment of moneys due on | was done by other cities of that day, but that the 
unpaid duty bonds, amounting to $4,000,000 more. | hearts and the courage of the citizens should de- 
To these measures the deficit in the Treasury, | fend them with a wall of men. God forbid that 
which called forth the issue of the Treasury notes, | we should rely on fortifications and wooden walls 
is alone attributable, so far as concerns the dis- | for the defense of this wide-extended and mighty 
posal of the money by the Government; and to | nations. Whenever the patriotism and courage of 
my. own knowledge, the Opposition are wholly | our citizens shall become unequal to its defense, 
precluded from objecting to any one of them. | then will it not be worth defending. It seems 
But there are other things rarely told to the | (said Mr.M.) from the report of the Committee 
le when they are lectured on the subject of | of Ways and Means, that the expenditure for 
the Governmentembarrassments. The great de- this establishment ‘‘ has increased from something 
crease in the public revenue—a decrease passing | over $100,000, during the first years of the Gov- 
all precedent, and could not have been anticipated ernment, to upwards of $1,000,000 annually." 
by any—is seldom spoken of or commented on. | The appropriation last year for this purpose was 
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$1,015,000; and now, owing to recent improve- 
mente in floating steam batteries, all our stationary 
‘works for the defense of harbors are about to be 
superseded and rendered worthless. Thus, after 
the expenditure of millions in building up the 
present system of defense, we are about to becalled 
on to abandon so much of it as relates to const 
defense, as useless, and to appropriate millions 
again to build up a system of floaung steam bat- 
teries for the defense of harbors. 
I will now (said Mr. M.) turn your attention 
to this system of harbor and river improvement, 


to which, as it at present exists, 1 am altogether || 
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| all this time there is a swarm of agents under 
| different names, such as engineers, commissioners, 
superintendents, contractors, clerks, &c., all of 


whom must handle part of the cash, and be quar- | 


‘tered at Uncle Sam’s expense. Why, sir, this 
| report itself tells us ‘that many of the works 
| were built over again, and that others were rotten 
| before they were completed.” 

| But I am opposed to the system, because of its 
unequal operation on the people of the several 
States. On this point the report is fall and con- 


|| elusive. 


opposed, as being both wasteful in the application | 


of the public money and unequal in its operation | oueeat he amen 


upon the people of the several States. I will give 


you its history from the report of the Committee | 
of Ways and Means, which very briefly traces || 


| 
j 


ite progress from its origin to its present condi- | 


tion: 


Federal! Government. 


in 1802; but prior to 1816 only $36,449 had been expended | 


upon two works, connected directly and indirectly, with || 
A few appropriations were | | 


navy-yards and light-houses. 
made in 1820-°21-'22 and °23, in the neighborhood of — 
honses and navy-yards, amounting altogether to $51,750, 


nore revenue than was required for Federal purposes, and 
as the perind approached for the redemption of the puplic 


debt, this was one of the new branches of erpenditure || 


resorted to inorder to absorb a contemplated surplus. Ac- 
eordingly, and for the first time in the history of our legis- 


It is certainly unjust to apply the money collected in 
some States to mere local improvements in a distant quarter 
of the Union, simply beeeuse they appertain to the com- 
If every improvement of harbors, 


|| rivers, and creeks, and the building of piers, 1s to be con- 


sidered national in its character and benefits, as an append- 
age to our commerce, it is diffieult to define any limit 
whatever to the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, or 


| to say to what perpooe the common fund of the Union may |! 
|| not be applied, 

“This item was unknown in the early legislation ofthe || 
The first appropriation was made || 


he distribution made during the last 
thirteen years among the States, proves incontestably the 
injustice of these expenditures. The whole amount appro- 
priated and invested is $12,300,000, of which 35,190,000 
has been granted to a district of country not one hundred 
and fifty miles from the capital. Without inquiring into the 
| importance of the works patronized by the Federai Govern- 


|| ment, it is sufficient to remark that most of the States have 
and in 1823 two harbor surveys were authorized at an ex- 
pense of $350. After we had adopted the policy of raising | 


| béen at the same time employing their own money and 
crediton improvementsinfinitely more useful and profitable, 


|, and better calculated to extend the commerce of the Union. 
|| Some of the States have not participated at all in these 


Federal appropriations. While four States only may be 


|, charged with $6,760,000 out of the $12,300,000, and some 


improving certain harbors and the navigation of certain | 


‘vivers and creeks ; and for authorizing surveys to be made || 


of certain bays, sounds and rivers therein, mentioned. On | 
the 2d of March, 1827, this was followed by a regular an- | 
nual bill ‘to authorize the improving of certain harbors, 


the building of piers, and for other purposes.’ ”’ 

These expenditures immediately increased in 
1827, to $82,500; in 1828, to $121,000; and in 
1829, $505,000. 


for 1839, amount to $1,713,000. 


“ The ee amount already appropriated for works is 
3919043 66, besides canal stocks, and the debt assumed 


|| of the most expensive works remain to be completed in 
lation, an ict was passed on the 20th of May, 1826, for || 


these States.”’ 


.Well may this committee say, sir, (said Mr. 
| M.,) that some of the States have not participated 

at ail in these Federal appropriations. «In docu- 
| ment No. 254, vol. 8, of xecutive documents of 
| last session, is a table exhibiting the amount dis- 
bursed in each year, and in each State and Terri- 


UU; || tory, for the years 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837, 
. In 1838 the appropriations were || for light-houses, fortifications, internal improve- 
more than a million and a half, and the estimates | ments, and pensions, arranged under separate 
| 





heads, &c., &c., showing how much each State 


| received each year for each object. It shows that 


r the corporations of the District, for investinents in the | 


same, amounting to @3,363,490; making an aggregate of 
12,302,533 66. 


The estimates for completing some of | 


for those years there was disbursed— 
For fortifications. .....-.00+.s00+ $2,789,634 77 
For light-houses ereeeereee ern eee 1,020,089 03 


hese works amount to $4,650,842 21; but judging by our || For internal improvements........ 3,653,061 99 


experience as to former estimates, it will more probably || : 
réquire ten millions, besides the cost of some of the most | For PENSIONS «oe creececeere esses 10,848,399 28 


expensive works, fur which there are noestatesatall. In 
addition to this, a billis now pending, and would have 


of time, which, with the amendments, embraced appropri- 
@tions for new works, amounting to near a million of dol- 


lars, and involving an ultimate expenditure of probably five || Exclusive o pensions, the sum is... $7,462,784 79 


'| Then follows another table show- 


j 


znillions more.’?’ 


Verily it is time for this branch of expenditure 
to arrest the public attention. 


All this has sprung | 


from the weakest, and as it was supposed the most | 


harmless branch of the American system. The 
tariff, internal improvements on roads by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the United States Bank, as 
the leading members of this system, were all cut 
down. This last member of the family was spared 
for his infancy and his promise, by reason of which 
forbearance we have paid, within the last twelve 
years, $12,000,000, and become liable, by works 
already commenced, to the paymentof $10,000,000 
more. It is furthermore proposed, by the bills on 
your table, to pledge us by new engagements to an 
ultimate payment of $5,000,000 more. Sir, (said 
Mr. M.) how are we to understand gentlemen, 
when they talk of extravagance. They will op- 

every bill which is indispensable for the pu 

ic service, and then vote the appropriation of 
millions to rivers, creeks, canals, bays, &c., and 
then come here and denounce the Administration 
for extravagance. 

But I have said I was opposed to this system of 
improvements, because of its wastefulness. We 
have, according to this report, within thirteen 
years, made appropriations for one hundred and 
three works. Ofthese we have completed twenty. 
‘May complete, with existing appropriations, four- 
teen; of the others, sixty-one are unfinished, four 
#uspended, one abandoned, and three never com- 
menced. These improvements are commenced 
along and around our coast. The foundation is 
laid for the expenditure of millions. Some are 
badly executed, or injudicious in their structure or 
position, and are at length abandoned. Many of 


‘them dilapidated, and are renewed and built over 


again at perhaps greater expense than ever, And 


| 
| 


|| Cumberland road.. 


| 
| 


| 


} 


| Total..esseseseseeseresees of 8,911,185 07 
d the House at the close of last session, but for want . Cy wetnaaee 
| For these objects, then, the disbursements in 


those four 


ears amounted to $18,311,185 07. 


ing the disbursements during the 
same time to the Alexandria 


++ «2,418,280 75 
Chesapeake and Ohio 

|  CAMAl..ccececccces 990 00 
| Ohio and Mississippi 

TIVES wcccccceceees 949,908 0] 

————. 3,118,178 76 


Making for these objecte, in four 
YEATES... cess ccccceecececees $10,580,962 55 


In looking over this table, every head is filled 
out with something in most of the States, and when 
I come to New York, her sum for the four years 


| is $1,000,000. But when I come to Kentucky— 


oh, yes, ** Old Kaintuck,”’ whose whole energies 
have been disinterestedly devoted to this system— 
I find her, like the unfortunate wightat the lottery 
wheel, receiving for her every draw a blank. I 
read over the heads of each object of disbursement 
for each year, for fortifications blank, for light- 
houses blank, for internal improvements blank, and 
blank” says echo. Yet Kentucky pays her share 
of all these moneys expended, and then pays for her 
own improvements besides, without the assistance 
of any other State. For, sir, she hasimprovements, 
and valuable improvements, too, which are better, 
and cost less, than if made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If the bill for the Camberland road, 
now on your table, passes, we will have appro- 
priated altogether $7,115,683 to that one object, 
which will yet cost many millions. The average 
amount = for each mile, between Cumberland, 
in Maryland, and Columbus, in Ohio, a distance 
of some two hundred and sixty-five miles, is be- 
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tween nineteen and twenty thousand dollars. The 
cost of one handred miles in Indiana, it is ej. 
mated, will be ee per mile, and ninety miles 
eee upon from [Hinois, will cost $13, 5 per 

le. In Kentucky, we have the best Maca 


dam. 
ized roads, to two and a half degrees 


_ covered with two coats of broken rock mine inches 


thick, and all well executed, for an amount vary. 
ing from four to five thousand dollars per ae, 


_ Examine, sir, if you please, the history of oy; 


Federal improvements, and compare both their 
execution and cost with the improvements of the 
States, and my word for it, if you be not prepos. 


sessed in your opinions, and your State is no} 
_ interested in expecting such appropriations, yoy 


will turn with abhorrence st the notorious 


| injustice and wastefalness of the whole system, 


I might, sir, (said Mr, M.,) say much about its 
demoralizing tendency upon the legislation of this 
House. It introduces a system of combinations 


and log-rolling, as we say west of the mountains, 
| dangerous and alarming in the extreme, when we 
| consider that our legislation binds the destinies of 


twenty-six independent States. 

This system of improvements (continued Mr, 
M.) constitutes one point of the real issue be. 
tween the two great political parties of this coup. 
try, and it is vain to attempt to falsify the true 
issue by directing the attention of the people to 

en Gen- 
eral Jackson came into power, so much of this sys. 
tem as relates to the improvement of roads, had 


| just ripened, as it were, into manhood, and set 


out with all the extravagance of a rich and pro. 


| fuse heir, to squander whithersoever he would the 


money he had acquired from others, But he was 


_ soon arrested by the firm grasp of that hand which 


did not loose its hold until life was extinct. If, 
after strangling this young giant of internal im- 
provement, by the veto of the Maysville road bill, 


|**that extraordinary man,’ as I have heard him 


denominated, had throttled this twin monster, 


| which has now grown formidable, and is attack- 


ing us on every river in the interior of our coun- 
try, and at every inlet, and creek, and bay on our 
sea-coast, and exterminated him in his infancy, 
his political career would have been complete. 
He would then have retired to the Hermitage, 


| with the consolation of Lycurgus, embraced in 


the reflection that his country’s liberties were se- 
cure from all danger against the evils growing out 
of this question, so long as his policy should be 
adhered to. As it was, his services were invalu- 
able, and he had full proof that they were so esti- 
mated by his countrymen. His return to his 
home from the arduous struggles of his adminis- 
tration against Federal encroachments (by which 
terms I mean the encroachments of the Federal 
Government) was brightened with every consol- 
ing felicitation, like the ar return of Na- 
poleon from Italy, or of Mariborough from the 
continent. But it were next to impossible, that 
“tay evil could have been exterminated which 
had been engendered and brought forward under 
the destructive auspices of the American system; 
which, however much I may admire and do admire 
the splendid talents by which it was nurtured 
and sustained, I nevertheless believe to have been 
fraught with the most dangerous tendencies. It 
had e too firmly seated in the body-politic. 
Its roots had penetrated all the ramifications of 
society, and were rapidly ingrafting themselves 
on every branch of our national enterprise. The 
friends of each darling interest, which had grown 
up under its operation, were numerous and influen- 
tial. They filled your legislative halls, and enjoyed 
most places of trast and profit under the Govern- 
ment. The monster was silently stealing into our 
strongest citadels of prosperity and security, and 
was preparing to intrench himself in their posees- 
sion, without alarming the fears of the people. 
And although his encroachments and designs were 
inted out by this true defender of his country 6 
ies, yet, it was not until he would firmly 
plant himself against the advance of this rapa- 
cious d er, take him boldly by the horns, 
and cry aloud for help, that the people woul 
come to the rescue, Maddened like the wolf for 
the loss of her whelps, the friends of these numer- 
ous interests— numerous themselves as the en- 
members of the disturbed hive —attacked 
the old hero on every side, and with frantic vio- 
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fence and asperity Whilst harassed by the mis- |' although, as in this case, good may result from it, | 


giles of the internal improvement interest, he was 
suddenly called on to arrest the rapid and danger- 
ous march of another branch of this incomparable 
system, the Bank of the United States. And here, 
in, he had to throw himeelf into the breach, 
amid the fierce onset of the bank’s attack, and | 
ery aloud to his slumbering countrymen, who 
awoke, and rallied to the standard of their daunt- 
jess and incorruptible chief. There could be no 
division of strength while engaged in this contest. || 
The enemy had, unobserved by the people, grown || 
strong in his power, and insolent in his vanity, || 
setting **both God and man at defiance.” The 
struggle was long and doubtful, the monster show- 
ing himself a match for the fame of the hero, the 
energy and firmness of the President, and the 
triotism of the people. This leading member, 
wever, of the hydra family was at length sub- 
dued; but he showed himself terrible in the very 
nies of death, dealing thick and fast around 
him the most deadly blows. Even the dread 
lashings of his tremendous tail—of panics and 
suspensions— produced soreness and revulsions 
in our irculation and commerce, afflicting alike 
to both Government and people. : 

While the President was engaged with these 
relatives of the Titan family, there arrived at full 
ageand growth another tall son of the same pater- 
nity, who n to render himself conspicuous as 
a fomenter of discontent, and a disturber of the 
equal rights of the various interests of the Union. 
His favorite haunts were in the East, upon which 
he was concentrating the showers of prosperity, 
which had before, with undisturbed evenness, 
fallen upon all the nation alike. He was a great 
patriot in his professions, and called himself the 
‘* patron and protector of our domestic manufac- 
tures.”” In this he was no doubt sincere; but in 
his devotion to this interest, he forgot that he was 
sacrificing equal or more important interests, es- 
pecially agriculture and commerce, and that he 
was arraying the several sections of the Union 
against each other, in such manner as to portend 
the most alarming disasters. It was soon discov- 
ered that no interest could long prosper, unless its 
correlative interests prospered, also, at the same 
time. Like the fabled war between the different 
members of the human body, by which each was 
taught that it was dependent upon the healthfal 
and harmonious codperation of all the others, the 
operation of this policy soon proved that it was 
futile and destructive to discriminate between the 
various interests of the body-politic, with the view 
of es some, when it would operate to the 
expense of others. True to his natural and un- 
avoidable tendencies, however, this evil destroyer 
of the pence and prosperity of our people, hastened 
on to a crisis, the d s times of his power 
and influence. Nor do I believe him to have been 
less inimical to the innocence of the pre and 
perpetuity of our Government; for the surplus 
revenue, his legitimate offspring, might, in a course 
of legislation, have undermined the one and ulti- 
mately terminated the other. But amid remon- 
strances the most importunate, and appeals the 
most fervent against the further continuance of his 
viens which were as little heeded as attended to 
by his votaries, he alighted down in the Sguth, 
accompanied with his attendant evils, to desolate 
her fields, and blight her prosperity. Here his 
destined fate awaited ae It was here he —— 
& tartar that unhinged all hi pects, and over- 
threw his siblings ecbaiien:’ Like King John 
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| designed to raise more reventie than was actually necessary 
| to supply our Federal wants. During the war, large in- 
| vestments were made by our capitalists and manufacturers; 
jwind when it was over, the principle of our revenue laws 


| regard to the condition of our finances, and a broad founda- 


| authorized, laying the foundation for a Federal system of 


| to exhaust any surplus which might possibly occur. Ex- 


yet the most destructive evils might also be its 
consequence. And although I rejoice at the fall 
of the tariff, yet, in the graduation of a system of 
duties for purposes of revenue merely, | should | 





not be averse to a sound discrimination, so as to || 


give to a reasonable extent incidental protection. 

_ IT subjoin the following graphic sketch of the 
rise, tendencies, and fall of the tariff, from the re- 
port of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Prior to the late war with Great Britain, our tariffs | 
were revised, and our taxes levied, to supply the wants of | 
Government, however they might operate incidentally on 
the internal industry of the country. I[t was never then 


was entirely reversed. Our taxes were no longer graduated 
by the wants of the Government, but by the demands of 
our capitalists for protection; thus substituting the incident 
for the principal. Our tariffs were devised without any 


tion was laid for a redundant revenue. The consequence 
was a rapid extinguishment of the public debt, funded and 
unfunded, of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
Anticipating this redemption, appropriations in every 
branch of the public service were increased; and still more 
extensively, to absorb a prospective surplus, new objects of 
expenditure were sought for, which had been before con- 
sidered under the jurisdiction of the States. Surveys were 


roads, canals, harbors, and other improvements, sufficient 


litures of the Government —Mr. Murray. 
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sernereemnenennemenee — 


Ho. or Reps. 





| Brought up 


ror ees e eee eeeeseeeseees $2,952,000 
' Reliefs and miscellaneous ......... 230,000 
| Accouterments, &C......6...c0 sees 102,000 
| Arming the militia. ......,...... bee ,000 
} Fortifications........ cece vccccccees 92,000 
| Volunteers and militia. ............ 292,000 
| Repressing and suppressing Indiaa 
ES RRUMIED crdinis Sees 405000 000050 868 ,000 
| Indian department................ 2,131,000 
| Chickasaw fund......osseccsesess 1,200,000 
1 NGVY cccccccscccccccccccccccccece 1,942,000 





| Total excess on the above items. $14,451,000 
From which deduct decrease of ex- 
| penditure for internal improve- 


mac Bridge, Military Academy, 
and some other items, amounting 


ments, Washington Canal, Poto- 


$m OBE Ws ccc vccccscccas eves: une $1,129,000 
——— 13,322,000 
And the remaining excess over 1835 is only ........ $31 ,000 


a 
ee 


In looking over these items of excess over pay- 
| ments on the same accounts in 1835, it will Be 
, seen that most of them are either nominal, being, 
| in fact, no expenditure at all, or such as cannot 
| attach any responsibility to the Administration. 
| Thus, the Chickasaw fund and patent fund are 
| merely nominal. The item of $904,000 for three 
| and five per cent. fund paid to new States is un- 
| usually large this year, because a greater quantity 
| of land was sold in 1836 than any other year, and 





travagance was deemed patriotic, as designed to perpetuate 
protection to manufactures. The one was indispensable 
to the other; and for a time the rights of the tax payer were 
whoily disregarded.””> * * * ‘Notwithstanding these 
expenditures, foreign as they are to the legitimate duties of 
a confederated Government, the extravagant tendency of a 
surplus, and the rapid redemption of our public debt, we 
have been already compelled to deposit eight-and-twenty 
millions of dollars with the States. Fortunately, however, 
this association of protection, surplus, and extravagance, is 
no longer the policy of our Government. Both Houses, by 
overwhelming majorities, revived our ancient principle of 
revenue by the act of the 2d of Mareh 1833. The fourth 
clause of the third section of that act provides that afier 
the 30th of June, 1842, ‘ duties shall be laid for the purpose 
of raising such revenue as may be necessary to an econom- 
ical administration of the Government.’ ” 


Mr. M. would now proceed to a statistical ex- 
amination of the Government expenditures. He 
had wandered long enough, perhaps too long, 
though he did not think the digression would be 
uninteresting to his constituents.. And first (said 
Mr. M.) I will submit a table of the annual ex- 
penditures, showing the amount expended each 
year, for thirteen years next preceding 1838. 
Table showing the amounts expended each year, exclusive 


of the publicdebt and the Post Office, from the year 1825 to 
the year 1837, inclusive. 


For 1s a $11,490,459 For 1892...... $16,516,388 
Wisk scs: 13,062,316 RS ae cae 99°713,755 
eee 12,653,095 1608. sci cons 18,425,417 
BOMB. .cceast 13,296,041 WMGLS aves 17,514,950 
1829.04.00 MR ois MOB espace 868, 164 
1830,.....0. 13,229,533 Wlidans oscs 39,164,745 
Mi ohss nese 13,864,069 


In glancing the eye over this tabular statement, 
it will be seen that the two most appropriate years 
to be contrasted with each other, in order to ac- 
count for the sudden increase of the annual expend- 
itures, are the years 1835 and 1836. The sudden 
rise of the expenditures from $17,000,000, in 1835, 
to $30,000,000, in 1836, naturally brings up the 
inquiry, for what did this increase take place, and 
are its grounds justifiable. 

Statement showing the principal objects of the increase o 
expenditure ‘from 1849 to ede oath i amount of he 


increase on each item. 
The whole amount expended in 1836, is........ 330 ,868, 164 
The whole amount expended in 1835, is........ 17,514,950 


Excess expended in 1836, over the amount ex- 


of England, when Magna Charta waswrested from || _ pended in 1835..........0000seceeeeee eens $13,353,214 
him at Runnymede, this king tariff saw at once from 1835 to 1836—items of increase : 
that his power must be surrendered, and that he || Legislature ............006.6s.000 $187,000 
must make the best terms he could with those || Mint..... reih otihe dbabiee« 3 ah ie 139,000 
whose su he was robbing, and whose se- || Three and Sve per cent. fund to oui ces 
curity he was endangering. He yielded to his || pubiic buildings............0-s-s+» 122000 
fate, and consented to be shorn of his. strength, for || Custom-houses.............+-+..+- 14,000 
the boon of a sickly existence till 1842, when itis || Relief of corporate cities in the Dis- 
calculated by the sense of the good of these wns peeanbia wile cen gachtine con eee 
United States that he will be ta expire || Poreign intercouise...0:ccc...c.. 81,000 
anne without heirs living at the time, and with- Pays eananaaes, forage, and cloth- BN 

Qsuccessor, = i TP RB MO AMMY, «5 00 ees rccrercecce ‘ 

_ Sir, (said Mr. M.,) T'am no friend to nullifiea- |) Pinon en nc... 814'000 
tion, yet, in this inétance, I rejoice, yes, heartily || Revolutionary claims.............. 25,000 
rejoice, at the legitimate consequences of South Virginia claims........... bec ests 24,000 
Carolina reslstance. Nevertheless, [ hold that this |) Srpmne Sui orinance sores..... 1694000 
remedy, in such a case, may not be used. It is, a eee nseap } 
in my opinion, both dangerous and unlawful; and '' © Carried forwatd......06.0000... 82,952,000 


the amount being dependent on the amount re- 
| ceived for lands, the Administration is not charge- 
| able therewith. For the increase in pensiona, 

revolutionary claims, and Virginia claims, the 
Administration is not more blamable than for 
| paying adebt. The excess in the Indian depart- 
| ment, is an investment and not an expenditure, 
| being given for lands which will more shen repay 
double the amount of cost, The large excess for 
repressing Indian hostilities, volunteers, and mili- 
| tia, arming militia, ordnance stores, &c., forage, 
| subsistence, &c., of the Army, fortifications, ac- 

couterments, dcp being the results of the Florida 
| and Creek wars, is rather attributable to the mie 
fortunes of the nation than to the fault of the Ad- 
ministration. The burning of the buildings for 





| sions the excess for public buildings. 
It is the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
/to submit to Congress, at the commencement of 
each session, a detailed estimate of the amount 
| of appropriations which will be required for the 
ublic service during the current year. Should 
arge appropriations be made beyond the amount 
recommended in the estimates, Congress assumes 
|| this responsibility, ahd the Administration ought 
|| not to be held accountable for the excess beyond 
the estimate. 














64 || The appropriations in 1835 amounted to....$18,347,014 56 


The estimates submitted amounted to...... 15,660,232 73 





Excess of appropriations over estimates... $2 686,781 63 








—— 


| The appropriations for 1836 amounted t®.. .. @39,467.844 62 
The estimates for the same year amounted to 19,788,933 27 


wee 





Excess of appropriations over estimates. .@16,9°6,501 18 


Excess appropriated over estimates...... $16,986 591 18 


If, after recommending a reasonable amount of 
money for the public service, a much ter or 
double the amount shall be appropriated, the Ex- 
ecutive must see to its application, as directed by 
law; but, in such case, the responsibility must 
rest upon Congress. ‘ 

A full calculation of the expenditures for 1838 
is not com , the several offices and Depairt- 
ments not having yet made report of the en 
ive amounts by them ee J ude 
the annual rt of the Secretary of t © recy: 
ury, the nominal amount will be:. . . 640,000,000 
This includes of public debt, or a re- 

dempt’n of Trea’y notes, $8,000,000 
Transferofunexpendedap- = 

propriation for improve- 

ment of the navy to the 

years 1839 and 1840, and 

$0 WORNMBic «vce coceess 1,500,000 





9,500,600 





The appropriations for 1837 amounted to. . .@39,756.696. 75 
Amount of estimates for the same year....,. 22,770,107 57 


E diture, exclusive of public 
mivwi i. 


SCS CeCe ee ete ee see eesuee 


$30,500,000 


the Treasury and Post Office Departments, occa- - 


EIA AND $8 MOE 2 
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25rn Conge....3p Sess. 
Expenditures (p. 151)..++.++ee0e 
The excess of this amount over the 
expenditure of 1829 is made up 
principally by the following items, 
to wit: 
Florida war. ..++ess++«+s$6,592,933 
Approp’n for Cherokees.. 1,147,067 
Removal of In- 
dians, annui- 
ties, etc...... $3,060,000 
Do. in 1829,only 420,000 


—-—_——— 2,640,000 
Pensions....... 3,408,500 
Do. in 1829.... 949,594 
Making a differ- 
ence of ....6. 2,458,906 


Improve'ents for 
harbors, etc.. 1,535,000 


APPENDIX TO TH 


penditure above deducted. Weresuchan attempt 






made, it would be futile. The Administration is 
| no more chargeable for the increase of pensions, 
| for payments of revolutionary claims, balances 
, due States, or repayment of duties on drawbacks 
and debentures, than for the payment of the na- 
tional debt. The trust funds are properly no 

expenditure at all; and so far as concerns the in- 

demnities from foreign Governments, which con- 

stitute the greater portion of these funds, they are 
_ clear gains to the country, and not expenditures. 
| By the terms of their admission the new States are 
| entitled to a per cent. of the proceeds of the public 
lands given in consideration of their agreement 
| not to tax these lands. The amount which they 
| receive annually from this fund depends on the 
| quantity sold of the public land, for which the Ad+ 
| ministration is not responsible. In 1836 the pro- 
| ceeds of public lands was swelled to $24,877,000. 


Do. in 1829..... 505,000 This item, therefore, is properly deducted. For 
ieee | the expenditureg of the Indian disactaient, being 
Difference... 1,030,000 | on account of purchases of Indian lands, the Ad- 
Appropriations | ministration is not more responsible than was Mr. 
for congres- | Jefferson for the fifteen millions = for Louisiana, 
sional expend- | or Mr. Monroe for the five millions paid to Spain 
itures, owing | for Florida. Thecensus and increase in the num- 
tolong sess’n, 982,000 | ber of judges and other officers, from an exten- 
Do.expenditures | sion of the circuit courts, &c., to the new States, 
in 1829...... 467,000 constitute charges of necessity, for which the 
oes §19,000 | Administration is not blamable. For the money 
Light-house ap- | expended in the Indian wars, the Administration 
propriations in | is not more blamable or responsible than was 
SES sens e+» 663,000 | Mr. Madison for the expenses of the late war 
Expenditures in with Great Britain. In these expenditures, there- 
TORD. ccevccce BOL UU fore, there is no *‘ profligate extravagance, no 
-———— $71,500 | corrupt feeding of Treasury rats.” 
Executive, territorial, judi- | The remainder of the average annual excess of 
cial, and miscellaneous.. 880,000 | expenditure is composed in part of the average 
Protection of the northern _annual excess of expenditure for the same nine 
frontier ..scccsscorese - 625,000 | years over average annual expenditures for the 
-— 16,212,406 || same items during the four preceding years, to wit: 
ee | Navy establishment. ......ceeseees0+ $415,995 
Leaving, exclusive of above excesses | Armories, arsenals, barracks, and 
Over 1829... 2... .ceccccceces wanes 914,287,594 || UAFterS ....secrcscccscccccrccess. 168,000 
——— || Ordnance and ordnance stores........ 65,166 
The whole amount of expenditure from 1829 to || Fortifications........ss.eseseeeeees+ 149,116 
1837, inclusive, is $184,957,479. The average || Congress and printing for Congress... 181,777 
annual expenditure for the same years amount || Light-houses..... seecscsecceeccscss 99,000 
inh bb a0 meade > e on 02.pncte no tae + ooo $20,550,831 || Internal improvements, including rivers, 


The whole amount expended from 
1825 to 1828, inclusive, is ¢50,501,- 


911. The average annual expend- 
iture during the same years amounts 
to eeeee eeeeeeeve eeeeeeeeveae eevee 


Annual average excess of the last nine 
over former four years........++++ 
From this deduct average annual ex- 
cess of certain items of expenditure 
during nine years, over annual sums 
expended on same account during 
said period of four years, and for 
which the Administration is not 
properly chargeable or responsible, 
viz: 
The annual average excess of pen- 
BIONB.. 6. oo oes s cee eee oe G1,013,758 
Of expenses of Indian de- 
is. oon that $ se e+ 1,125,942 
Of trust funds for Indians, * 
and indemnities from for- 
eign Powers..... sees» 568,333 
Of revolutionary claims,and 


balances due to States... 279,043 
Of sums paid new States on 
account of three and five 
er cent. fund.......... 184,333 
Of duties refunded on draw- 
backs and debentures... 144,334 
Of judicial department..... 102,506 
GEOR. os ¢ vexavbenens 44,667 


Of expenditures on account 
of Ifdian wars, Black 
Hawk, Creek, and Semi- 
nole, amounting in all to 


$15,500,000, prior to 1838, 1,722,222 





Which leaves the true annual excess, 


No reasonable man would attempt 


ion responsible for the items of ex- 


12,625,477 


7,925,354 | 


5,185,438 
$2,739,916 | 
to hold the 





— 


| creeks, harbors, &c., and excluding 
| Alexandria canal andPotomacbridge 324,000 





Total annual average excess for these 

UREMB, 20000 cocccccccccrccccsces sHlsaoa 004 
Which deducted from the general annual ayerage 
excess of $2,739,916, leaves an average annual 
excess still remaining of $1,340,862. 

Another principal item of increase, that of sur- 
veys, is not included. The excess of expenditure 
for the various items first above cited was, in 
| part, thrown upon the Administration by its suc- 
| cess and good fortune, as in case of the foreign 
indemnities and the various purchases of Indian 
lends; in part by national misfortunes, as in case 
of the several Indian wars. Butall of them either 
support themselves, as in case of the three and 
five per cent. fund paid to new States, or are 
| temporary in their character, ag already ex- 

pired or being shortly to expire. The aggregate 
amount of excess for the last-named items for 
nine years is $12,067,758 greater than would be 
the amount of expenditure on same account in 
| nine years, at the rate of expenditute therefor, 
from 1825 to 1828 inclusive. How far the people 
may be disposed to sanction this increase when 
they come to consider the wonderful growth of 
this mighty nation, I leave them to determine. 
A large portion of it is not such as I approve 
myself; but whatever may be the decision of the 
people respecting this matter, the Opposition are 
wholly precluded from blaming or abusing the 
Administration for this increase. measures 
by which it has been effected have generally re- 
ceived their strongest support from the Opposi- 
tion; and gentlemen of that party cannot with 
more reason hold the Administration ible 
therefor than for the deposit of $28,101,000 with 
the States, which received the most cordial su 
port of the Opposition. The greatest increase in 
these items has grown out of large a riations 
for internal improvements, light-houses, and the 
Navy; the increase in the last being partly attrib- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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| utable to the exploring expedition. For 
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cane 


light. 


houses and improvements on roads, eanals, rivers, 


and sea-coast, the Opposition have always vo 
and are always demanding more. The oon > 
of the Treasury, in his last annual report, sug. 
gested a retrenchment in expenditures for these 
objects, noticing, at the same time, that they were 
rapidly increasing every year to an extent un. 
warranted and impolitic. How was this responded 
to by the Opposition? The whole party abused 
him for suggesting the retrenchment, and some 
of them made the usual charge that he was at. 
tempting to dictate to Congress. ‘ Our commerce 
| must be broken down,’’ says the party Organ in 
this city, ‘‘ but not one of the Treasury leeches 
of the Administration departments to be dispensed 
with.” I quote from memory, but this is the 
substance of the editorial remark. How far the 
clerks in the several departments might be cur- 
tailed in number, or whether curtailed at all, I do 
not know. But one thing I do know: the aug. 
mentation of public business in those departments 
has been, within the last ten years, beyond all 
conception, and I discover that business in man 
of them is always in arrear. The business in the 
Land Office department, since the administration 
of Mr. Adams, from the entry of public lands 
alone, has increased tenfold, and there must be 





something like a corresponding increase in most 
| of the other departments. There has been more 
than a corresponding increase in the labors im- 
posed upon them by this and the other branch of 
Congress, which have now become onerous in 
the extreme. One of the items of annual excess 
of expenditure submitted in the foregoing state- 
ment is that of Congress and printing for Con- 
| gress, the annual excess over average annual 
expenditure therefor, under Mr. Adams’s admin- 
istration, being $181,777. This is owing, in part, 
to the great number of resolutions passed by this 
| or the other House of Congress, cailing upon the 
| departments for copies of papers, records, corre- 
spondences, &c., under the plea of information. 
Look at your executive documents of last session, 
mostly made up in this way, and reaching the 
enormous dimensions of twelve volumes in the 
House and six in the Senate; in all, eighteen 
| volumes, each one as large as the ‘‘ big hall 
| Bible.’”? They have to be copied by the cleriss 
in the Departments, and then printed, (some of 
them several times over,) bound, and distributed. 
Is it any wonder that so many clerks are re- 
| quired, when all this is superadded to their ordin- 
ary and official duties? Instances are common 
of ten or a dozen clerks being at work for several 
| months to prepare an answer to a single call. But 
the other day I read the published note of the 
| Solicitor of the Treasury, stating that he had 
| directed the labor necessary to answer a single 
| call to be examined and estimated, and that it 
_ would take an expert clerk five years and some 
months to copy the papers. It is notorious that 
| seven eighths of these calls are made by Opposi- 
| tion members, and that two thirds of the docu- 
| ments obtained in answer are scarcely ever exam- 
ined even by the member making thecall. Who, 
then, are most responsible for the increase of clerk 
service, and for the swollen expenditures of 
Congress? Why, sir, it has taken four hundred 
reams of paper to envelope three speeches alone 
of the Opposition, besides the labor of pages, 
messengers, superintendents, &c., in folding and 
preparing the huge mass for the frank. [I allude 
to the speech of Mr. Biyner, of Philadelphia, at 
the panic session in 1834, and the speeches of a 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Wesster,] and of the gentleman from Ohio, | Mr. 
Bonp,] during the last session. Now, sir, | am 
not complaining of all this; but are the friends of 
the Administration to be charged with all this 
extravagance? If we make the least show of 
resistance against these numerous calls on the 
nts, we are instantly charged by fifty 
voices with an attempt to suppress information 
which would subject us to exposure, and that we 
evince a disposition to remain in thedark ‘ be- 
cause our deeds are evil.’’ ie 
Sir, (said Mr. M.,) until I was more familiar 
with the manner in which things are done here, | 
was at a loss to know how an argument, solely 
for party effect, could be made out, with all the 
plausibility of truth, giving facts and figures, and 
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ting the record with the utmost exactitude, and 
yet be false in effect, unfair, and unjust, to both 
the Administration and the people. As | am now 
beginning to understand this matter, I will say 
a word in relation to it, that the people ey be 
warned to be on their guard, and to examine ully | 
before they give in adhesion their belief, as it is not | 
ev.cything that shines in the dark that is fire in 
reality, but often turns out, on examination, to be 
fox-fire, or something else. Well, sir, to give you 
an example: a plain, honest farmer in the country 


takes up a speech made in Congress by some || 
worthy orthodox high priest of the Opposition, and 


he reads that ‘‘the expenditures in 1828 amounted 
to $13,296,041, and that the expenditures of 1837 
are $39,1 ’ 


of “ corruption, ’’ “ extravagance, ’’ ‘* wasteful- 
ness,” ‘public plunderers,’’ &c.—for these gen- 


tlemen havea vein of great richness in coining such || 


terms—he feels himself grow indignant at the man- 


ner in which the Administration is imposing on || 





the public. Now it never occurs to the honest | 
man, that although the Whig orator is telling the 
truth, he omits to tell the whole truth, and to make 
the proper explanations required by candor and 
fairness. Heis not informedhat the expenditure 
stated for 1828 is the ordinary and current expend- 
iture of that year, and that the amount stated for | 
1837 is the gross expenditure, including all sums, 
ordinary and extraordinary, and several millions 
of dollars besides. He is not told that the whole 


expenditure of 1828, including public debt, &c., 
amounted to $25,459,000; and that in the stated | 


amount expended in 1837, there is included 
$5,610,404 of trust funds for Indian tribes, and 
indemnities recovered from other Governments for 
our own citizens, and which are, in fact, no ex- 
penditure at all. Nor is he informed that the ex- 
cess of pensions in 1837, over the amount of pen- | 
sions in 1828, is $1,821,000, and that this sum is 

increased to about $12,000,000 by expenses of 
Florida war, repayments on drawbacks and de- 
bentures, three and five per cent. funds to new 
States, and investments for Indian lands, for all 
of which no reasonable man will hold the Admin- 
istration responsible. Still less is he told of the 
necessary augmentation in our expenditures from 
the great increase in the growth of the country, 
and in all the departments of business, besides 
extraordinary appropriations for improvements, 
for the benefit of commerce, exploring expedition, 
&c., many of which owe their paternity to the Op- 
position themselves. 

Now,.-sir, (continued Mr. M..,) if implicit cre- 
denc® be given by the people to the oft-reiterated 
charges in reference to the late defalcations, which 
have been made to give force and spirit to the 


ceaseless torrent of abuse which has, without stint | 


or mercy, been poured upon the Administration 
from the commencement of this session to the | 
present time, they must have concluded that a | 
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000.”’ He sees that the latter sum is _ 
three times the amount of the former, and as the || 
h is replete with the high-sounding epithets || 


: Ho. or Reps. 


were fewer, and less in amount, during the Ad- | such a question, when it was not possible for it to 
ministration of General Jackson, and this Admin- be sustained by facts? It was, sir, because the 
istration, so far as it had progressed, by more |; very great and numerous labors of that gentleman 
than one half, than the average losses of all the | had prevented him from looking into the facts, and 
Rennes Adsslaistestions , ochoast the collec- | he was like many others, led away by the cry of 
| tions and disbursements were more than double, | fire, fire, when there was no fire. Sir, L am only 
| and that the heaviest losses sustained by both the | astonished, as every unbiased man must be, on 
| late and present Administrations, were owing to || examination of the facts, that the amount of 
| the failures of banks and merchants.’’ || money lost since the commencement of the firat 

He showed you that upwards of $6,000,000 had || term of President Jackson is not much greater. 
| been lost to the Government by banks prior to | Certainly the hazards and responsibilities of his 


| 





| President Jackson’s term of service; that of this | Administration were much greater than thosc of 
amount there was lost by depreciation of bank | previous Administrations. The unparalleled ex- 


|| paper, under Mr. Madison’s administration, || tension of our territory,and the immense quantity 


$5,000,000; that $800,000 was lost by banks un- || of public lands brought into market, greatly mul- 
der Mr. Monroe’s, $270,000 under Mr. Adams’s, | tiplied the number of receivers and other officers. 
and $42,000 under General Jackson’s administra- | The same is true in reference to officers of the cus- 
tions. This statement of the honorable gentle- || toms. The unparalleled increase of our tonnage, 


|| man, so far from being extravagant, is, in fact, | from one to two millions in nine years, is proof of 


short of the real amount lost on this account. In | this. Butthegreat increase in the amount of money 
a letter of the Secretary to an honorable Senator | which has passed through the hands of our officers 
_in the other end of the Capitol, during last ses- | is conclusive. The largest amount of money re 

sion, in answer to an inquiry made respecting this | ceived for public lands, during any one year of 
| gubject, he says, in speaking of the amount lost | Mr. Adams’s administration, is $1,495,845. The 
| by banks, ‘that near $1,076,000 stands against || amount received on the same account in 1836, is 
| *old bank depositories. The loss tothe Treasury || $24,877,179. The largest amount of revenue re- 
| ‘ by taking depreciated notes in 1814—’15-"16-17, || ceived any one year preceding 1829, is $24,844,000. 
| ‘is estimated at quite $5,500,000; and thereisnow || The ne 1836, is $50,826,000. Add 
| *on hand, of such notes then received, and never | to this the unheard-of increase of bank note circula- 
| paid away orcollected, about $80,000 more.’’ He || tion, which rose to $140,000,000, the large amount 


|, also speaks of large probable losses by the late de- || of public money on hand, which was at one time 


| posit banks, including depreciation of their paper. || upwards of $50,000,000, the general extravagance 
| The gentleman from Ohio showed you that || and wastefulness which pervaded every section of 

1,028,000 had been lost by collectors of duties, | the country, and every rank of society, and the 
including marshals and attorneys, since the com- || madness of speculation with which the times were 


|| mencement of the Government; $60,000 of which | ominous, and what living, honest, unbiased man, 


~~ was lost under President Jackson. || is not surprised that the loss of public money falls 
hat of $403,000 lost by receivers for public || so far short of corresponding losses in preceding 
lands, $200,000 occurred since General Jackson | years? 

came into power, which, though equal in amount By the general suspension of specie payments 


|| to what was lost before, is, nevertheless, one hun- || many public officers became defaulters to the Gov- 


\dred per cent. less, when you recur to the fact | ernment for the time being. The banks to the 
| that twice as much land has been sold since the | amount of more than $20,000,000. The Govern- 
4th of March, 1829, as was sold previous to that | ment had to give them time, in consequence of 
‘| time, . || which the ultimate payment of most of the money 
| That of $6,500,000 lost upon merchant’s bonds, || was secured. The respective sums due by most 
$6,000,000 were lost previous to the 4th of March, || of the defaulting officers have also been secured. 
| 1829, and that of the remaining $500,000, part | The defalcations were not such as ordinarily occur. 
| was lost upon bonds falling due subsequent to that | They were the unavoidable offspring of the un- 
date, but which were executed previous to that usual and extraordinary times that produced them. 
time, and for which the Administration was not | This must be clearto every discriminating mind 
responsible. By turning to Senate document No. | that is not blinded by prejudice. The general 
| 503, you will there find a list of forfeited upaid | revulsion was an untoward and unprecedented 
duty bonds to the number of many thousand, | storm, which upset the whole monetary system, 
with the name of each delinquent, and the amount | which carried with it in its fall “the beggar and 
lost on each bond. The money lost on the bonds 1 the king,” the citizen and the corporation. None 
of a single man, [Edward Thompson,} nearly all || were exempt, whether natural or artificial persons. 
of which were executed in 1825, after Mr. Adams || Even the Government had to share in the general 
|| came into power, amounts to nearly $700,000. I || discomfiture, which was deep and wide as the 
do not mention this to cast any reflection on his || commerce of the world. Amid the disasters of the 
administration, which may not have been any | times, which spared neither the Government, the 





more to blame than any other creditor of an in- || 
solvent, it being more the misfortune of the Gov- || 


banks, or the people, were all the numerous col- 
lecting, receiving, and disbursing officers of the 


new era of corruption and waste had taken place | ernment than the fault of the President. Yet the || Government to escape? Who expected that euch 


in the history of the Government. They could || 


come to no other conclusion than that little or no | 
money was ever lost by the Government until 








unreasonable attempt is made to hold the late and | 
present Administration responsible for all such | 


cases. The whole **sum which will be eventually ] 


General Jackson was called to the Presidency. ,| lost’? on these bonds, says the Secretary of the | 


Surely they must have been lost in wonder, ay, 
horror struck, at the wastefulness and prodigalit 
of thatincompetent and reckless functionary. Still 
more must they have wondered at the inconceiv- 
able folly of advocating any other mode of keeping 
safely the public moneys, than that of ners 
the bank corporations of the country to keep a 
manage all our financial matters, seeing that every 
sensible man must know that speculators are more 
to be trusted than anybody else. Yes, they are 
more considerate and righteous, coming up even 
to the scriptural injunctions; for when they find 
you a ‘*stranger’’ they ‘‘take youin.’’ Imagine, 
if you can, such an interesting crisis during this 
supposed painful suspense in the public mind, 
and think of the cruelty of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Duncan,] who, contumaciously and 
rudely, without introduction or welcome, comes 
forward, armed, too, with the records of the Gov- 
ernment, and, without prelude or apology, tells 
the whole story, backed by the record by which 
the mist is-dispelled, and everything put back 
where it was before. Yes, he had the audacity 
to affirm, and to prove it, also, that the ** losses 


Treasury, ‘‘ will not vary much from $6,500,000.” | 
lt seems there were some two thousand three | 





would be the case? Nobody. If not, does it fur- 
nish any evidence of dishonesty or corruption in 
the Administration? Certainly not. Where, then, 
is the soothing voice of charity, even of justice, 
that would not visit the penalties of guiit upon 
the innocent? Alas! for our blindness to our frail- 


hundred defaulting disbursing officers prior to the || ties! We forget to * first cast the beam out of our 


commencement of President Jackson’s first term | 
of service, and some forty more during his Ad- | 
ministration. That by these officers the Govern- | 
ment lost upwards of $4,100,000, previous to the | 
above term, and about $100,000 during its contin- | 
uance. ‘The whole amount lost since 1789, is | 
upwards of $18,000,000, a comparatively small | 
portion of which waslost under General Jackson’s | 
administration. With all these facts staring us | 
full in the face, let me now ask you, sir, what be- | 
comes of the question asked by my colleague (Mr. | 
Unperwoop] the other day—why was it, that as | 
honest men could not be, or were not, selected | 
during the last and present Administrations, to fiil | 
the Government offices, as did fill them under the | 
former Administrations—a question, sir, which he | 
asked with great apparent confidence, and as read- | 
ily answered it himself with great felicity and seif- | 
complacency, for which all know my able and 


a colleague, whom I much esteem, ic very 


own eye,”’ that we’ may “ see clearly to cast the 
mote out of our brother’s.’’ 

But when the general consternation occasioned 
by the suspension passed by, and confidence re- 
sumed her wonted place in the community, all 
interests began to right themselves. The defauic- 
ing banks secured most of their balances, and so 
did most receivers and collectors. There had been 
little destruction of means. A suspension of busi- 
ness constituted the general affliction, which passed 
away upon the resumption which followed; and 
although gentlemen have told us, day after day, 
about the large amounts lost by Linn, Spencer, 
Harris, and Boyd, receivers of public moneys, and 
Reckless, a collector, yet it seems that ultimate 
collections for the balances against them will be 
made. Reckless, it seems, was properly no de- 
faulter, but finding there wae a balance against 
him of some thirty or fifty dollars, he paid the 
money. As to the condition of the balances against 


. Why was it that my colleague csked |! the four receivers, the following note from the 
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pret: 
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Secretary of the Treasury to the gentleman from serve and inculcate, b 


Oto (Mr. Doncan] will show: 
Treasury DerartMent, December 31, 1838. 


Sin: In answer to your letter of the 28th instant, | would 
ob-erve, that in the document No, Itl, sent to the House 


of Representatives in January last, Mr. Harris, the receiver | 


in note No. 48 on page 39, is stated to have paid part of his 
balance, and the remainder to be well secured. 


” qudPeebidest's-stnawal Messuge-Mr. Crary. 


the only true poliaieal principles upon which this 
| Government ever can successfully, or, in m 
| humble opinion, ever ought, to be hinslaieneed. 
It is certainly cause of regret that defalcations 
should take place at any time; but surely the mis- 
conduct of a subordinate officer furnishes no more 


| 


In Mr. Boyd's case, it is understood that the balance is |, reason for opposing the Administration, than for 


well secured and in the course of collection. Such is pre- 


Hilinois. He was not in default when reappointed. 


These officers were all dismissed, or they resigned as | 


soon as the balances agains! them, appearing in the current 
returns, were not paid over as directed, or satisfactory rea- 
sons notgiven for postponement 

Spencer is not, and never has been, a defaulter on the 
books tomy knowledge. He once delayed making a de- 
posit from badness of the roads, bul it was made as soon 
as they became passable. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEVI WOODBURY. 

Hon. A. Duncan, House of Representatives. 


The defaleation of Mr. Swartwout for nearly || 


| opposing the Government itself, of which he has 


sumed to be the balance against Linn, it being in suit, and | 
of ureti f the latter be Governor Duncan, of || .. : 
praca rater hoe tp nig thy : *™ | tion of a public officer cannot, and ought not, to 


shown himself an unworthy member. The defec- 


contaminate the cause of an Administration which 


| gave him employ. The apostacy of Judas Iscariot 


could not be urged as an objection to the cause of 
the Redeemer, or cast any obloguy upon his for- 
_mer associates. The vile conduct of an unworthy 


| member of the church could not biacken or dis- 


|| parage the cause of truth and religion. 


What 


| friend of his country would have affirmed, during 
| the most eventful crisis of our history, that the 


one and a quarter millions of dollare has not been | 


embraced in the foregoing views. According to 


the report of the First Comptroller and Solicitor | 
of the Treasury, this defaleation commenced and | 


‘increased gradually from the first quarter of 


* 1830 to the end of the first quarter of 1836, 
‘when his official term expired.”” The message 


of the President at the commencement of this ses- | 


sion informed us that “a change in the office of 


‘collector at one of our ee ports (New | 


* York) has brought to lig 
<*eravest character.”’ 
appears to haveescaped suspicion during his whole 


ta defalcation of the 


This enormous defaulter | 


term of service, and until discovered by his suc- | 


cessor, Mr. Hoyt, whose great vigilance in this || 


matter, says the National Intelligencer, entitles | : : 
cae a j | left to obscure the unimpeachable brightness of 


him to great credit. This defalcation has been 
the subject of great abuse in this House, as 
though the fate of the Administration dependeéd 
upon it. And here, egain, the credit part of the 
account is not given. The people are left to infer 


that the money is alllost. ‘The First Comptroller i people ware o0 dblosously aaléteit from thid Fis. 


and Solicitor of the Treasury, in the report re- 


cause of Washington and his compatriots was 
dishonored by the treachery of Arnold? Yet such 
are the unreasonable conclusions to which gentle- 
men must arrive, from the positions they assume 
and the arguments they advance. 

| Nor can the charges here fulminated miitate 
against the fair standing of the public function- 
aries at the head of the Government, unless it can 
be shown that they connived at the alleged delin- 
quencies. But this cannot be pretended with any 
semblance of justice. I am aware that through 
*¢ life’s devious course,’’ it is much easier to find 
fault than to escape error. But the conduct of the 
Executive and his much-abused Secretary of the 
Treasury, so far as any corrupt motive or crim- 
inal delinquency is concerned, will survive un- 
scathed the severest scrutiny. Not a blot will be 


their escutcheon. Why, then, is so much of the 


| time of this House, so precious to the nation, and 


ferred to, inform us that they ‘* have every reason | 


to believe that the security of Mr. Swartwout’s | 
official bond is amply sufficient for its amount.” |) *°" on ; 7 
. ay | legions of the Opposition, and bring them again 


Again, the Solicitor says: 


“On examining the letter of attorney from Mr. Swart- 
wout .o Mr. Ogd n, I found that it conferred on the latter 
the fullest ag ney. 
propriety of adopting, under it, such measures for the se- 
curity of the United States as were in bis power. He has 
paid over to me $30,000 in cash,” &c. “Mr. Ogden has 
also executed, as the attorney of Mr. Swartwout, three 
mortgages of all his property in the States of New York, 


New Jersey, and Maryland.’’ “These mortgages include || 
the louse and lots in this city, the large and valuable || 


so costly to the rr employed in denunciation 
_and invective? { will tell you, sir, (said Mr. M.) 
It is to keep up the late alarms with which the 


| It is to let down the tail of the late panic by a 
gradual process, or it is, .f possible, to reanimate 
and form again the broken phalanx, the flying 


| to the charge upon some point more valnerable 
| than they have heretofore attacked. Above all, it 


He was entirely impressed with the || 


meadow property at Hoboken, and the interest in the coal | 


lands at Cumberland. As to their value, I have no means 


of forming an opinion, but it is rated by Mr. Ogden ata 
very large amount.’’ 


which Mr.Swartwout is in default, is not all lost. 
That all can ever be obtained, is not to be ex- 
nected. The evidence here given, nevertheless, 
eaves but little doubt that a large portion of it is 
secure. 


defaulters. The bitter denunciations 


is to divert the attention of the people from the 
| true principles in contest between the contending 
| parties, and to form with the Administration an 
immaterial and false issue, upon which to put 
| themselves for trial upon the country. Suppose 
| we go to trial upon these charges in reference to 
the late defalcations. Do the Opposition hazard 
anything in such a trial? If they fail in obtaining 
a verdict on their charges against the Administra- 


|| tion, they lose nothing; no decision is given 
These extracts show that the large amount for || 


against their political principles. If they succeed, 
on their charges, the Administration loses all. 
Can the great principles for which we contend be 
dependent-upon the merit or demerit, the fidelity 


| or ns of a collector of customs ora re- 
bli 


are no doubt merited; and they shall have no | 


commiseration from me. 


impossible for them to maké up a great party 
issue on this point with the friends of the Admin- 


jatration. [tis too plain that such an issue would | party prejudices. Much z 


But surely gentlemen | 
cannot be so blind as not to see that it ia utterly | 


. | ceiver for pu 
I have no apology (said Mr. M.) to make for | 
inst them | 


c lands? The people are compe- 
tent to answer such a question. 

An apparent determination on the part of the 
Opposition to obstruct the public business has 
been one order of battle since the commencement 
of the present Congress. This floor has been the 
almost daily stage from which gentlemen address 
their constituents for the purpose of srenete 

has been manifes 


be false, and foreign to the great points in centest | on former occasions to thwart the necessary 


between the two great political parties.. No! it is 
rather a dernier resort—a forlarn ho 
though precarious, is all that is left to lay hold. of, 
afver being foiled at every other point. Every 
other subject which could be pressed into service, 
has been used to alarm and frighten the people 
heretofore, and this one must subserve the pur- 
poses of the present occasion, Gentlemen, how- 
ever, have rung the alarm bell ee often heretofore, 
when no injury followed, and po well-founded 
signs of danger were discoverable, that they would 
now find some difficulty in exciting the public 
fears, even if there were now cause of alarm in 
every deed. But there is none on this, any more 
than on former occasions, either to alarm or en- 
danger the cause of that party whose cause is the 
people’s, and who have been struggling to pre- 


ie | measures of legislation with the view of leaving 
which, | 


Nor has the 
| mational honor or national safety furnished an 
| security egeinat these partisan attacks, the heavi- 
| est blows being often leveled against the character 
of the nation when it was supposed the character 
of the Administration could be reached thereby. 
And although designed exclusively for the trans- 
action of —— business, this House must be 
the place, each session the time, to fight over 
the party conflict. We meet, sir, not to transact 
the public business, but to embarrase it. Notto 
provide for the public service, but to cripple and 
| break it down. Not to redeem the public faith, 
but to violate it. Not to strengthen the public 
_eonfidence, but to wake up dormant and imagin- 
‘ary suspicions. Not to maintain the national 


the public service unprovided for. 


LOBE. 





the merit of its pretensions, || 








[January 30, 

Ho. or Reps, 

eens haasiomeatanedinmmaeain aa —=—= 
honor, but, if possible, to disgrace the Admin; 

tration. We make speeches, not to allay party 

| excitement, but to fan its devouring flame Not 

















. | to enlighten the public mind, but to darker 


_ counsel *’ and bewilder the judgment: Why, sir 
could the people be here from the distant corners 
of this wide-extended Republic, and see ug 

*¢ Play such fantastic tricks 
Before high heaven ,’’ 

they would cry, ‘‘ Shame! shame! Is there no 

American blood to suffuse the cheek with the 
crimson blush? Is there no patriotic spirit to 
| prompt to nobler action? These walls were not 

made to echo the jarring sounds of discord. This 
| Hall was not constructed to be desecrated with 

mere party oblations.” 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. ISAAC E. CRARY. 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 30, 1839, 
On the motion to refer the various topics embraced 


in the President’s Annual Message to the appro- 
priate committeeg, 


Mr. CRARY rose and said: 
Mr. Cuaiaman: As the coramiitee have dis. 
_ posed of the most important resolutions growing 
out of the message of the President, | hope they 
| will indulge me in a reply to the remarks of the 
_ gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Mason,] who has just 
| taken his seat, and also to those of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Bexx,}] who occupied the 
| floor some days since. 
If my memory serves me, the gentleman from 
| Ohio has assumed very different ground in regard 
| to the Supreme Court, from that occupied by him 
| some three years ago. He then considered this 
court an improper tribunal to decide the grave and 
| highly important question between his own State 
and that which I have the honor to represent on 
this floor. The court then had none of that holy 
infallibility now claimed for it. It was too insig- 
nificant a body tosit in judgment upon the claims 
of a sovereign State. Congress must decide the 
| question; and Congress did decide it, with the 
entleman from Ohio acting as one of the judges. 
his, however, was only a temporary alienation 
of mind from the object of his affections. With 
that decision, he returns again to the embraces of 
his early love. The court is once more restored 
to favor, and looked upon ‘‘ as the only stay and 
support of our institutions,”’ as the only branch 
of the Government to which we “‘ can safely trust 
the exercise of power.’’ In the opinion of the 
| gentleman, we ought not hereafter ‘* to go to the 
hite House to learn constitutional law,” or 
either Hall of Congress, but to the purlieus of 
the Supreme Court, There we can hear the re- 
_ sponse of the oracles, and see the priests of the 
Constitution ermined with black gowns, and fix- 
| ing, by their fiat, the destinies of nations. Verily, 
| Ephraim is joined to his idols. 

I could not agree with the gentleman on the 
occasion alluded to, and I cannot agree with him 
now. So far from ceterene ee Supreme Court 
* free from political bias,’’I have long been in the 
| habit of looking upon it asa political body. Its 
very organization, the habits of the men who sit 

there in judgment, the nature of the cases which 
come before it, all tend to give it a political char- 
acter. A majority of the rt has at all times 
been made up of men claiming the rank of states- 
'men. Itis their delight and glory to pass upon 
| the liberties and immunities of sovereign States; to 
bring before them the acts of ministers and gov- 
pnore ane. puoaitentes, fo ait ie is on the 
powers of corporations, the validity of contracts, 
the rights of war, the nature of treaties, and, in 
fine, upon the very existence of nations. These 
high powers cannot be exercised without calling 
forth political feeli and party predilections. 
They necessarily make the court a political body, 
| and of the very worst character for a Republic. 





The members cannot easily be removed for abuse 
of office; they. cannot be operated upon by the 
healthy influence of a sound public opinion; they 
wear their ermine during *‘good behavior,’’ which, 
being interpreted, means till death. And this # 
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not all. As soon as they are transferred to the 
bench they apply themselves to the study of British 
jaw and British precedents, and administer this 
law and these precedents as though they were the 
rich first fruits of the seeds of our institutions. 
The Supreme Court is the stationary political 
branch of the Government; and if it would have 








country, it must see to it that it no longer adopts 
the exploded maxim of the law, ** that it is the part | 
of a good judge to enlarge his jurisdiction.”’ 

‘The gentleman from Ohio may sneer at the 
“constitutional law of the White House,” yet | 
many a correct decision had been made there. 
The one first alluded to by him has ever met my 
approbation, Never were words more fitly spoken, 
The President should interpret the Constitution as 
he understands it, and so should every member 
of this House. This we are sworn to do when 
we take our segts on this floor; and this the Pres- 
ident is sworn to do in the words of the Constitu- 
tion itself. The language to which exception is 
taken, was used by General Jackson in his bank 
veto message of the 10th of July, 1832. Here it 
is: 
“If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole 

nd of this act, it ought not to control the codrdinate au- 
thorities of this Government. The Congress, the Executive, 
and the court, must each for itself be guided by its own 
opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer who takes 
an oath to support the Constitution, swears that he will 
support it as he understands it, and not as it is understood 
by others. Itis as much the a of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of the Senate, aad the President, to decide 
upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolution which 
may be presented to them for passage or approval, as it is of 
the supreme judges, when it may be brought before them for 


judicial decision. The opinion of the judges has no more au- || 


thority over Congress than the opinion of Congress has over 
the judges, and on that point the President is independent 
of both. The authority of the Supreme Court must not, 
therefore, be permitted to control the Congress or the Exec- 
utive when acting in their legislative capacity, hut to have 
only such influence:as the force of their reasoning may de- 
serve.”? 


Admitting the Supreme Court to have decided 
the bank to be constitutional, was not the Presi- 
dent justified in using these very words? A bill 
was before him for signature; he considered its 
provisions a violation of the Constitution, and he 
refused to sign it. Did he violate the Constitu- 
tion? Should he have consulted the Supreme 
Court or any of the decisions of that court? This 
was no part of his duty. If he believed the bill 
to be unconstitutional, it was his privilege to say 
so, and *‘ return it with his objections to the House 
in which it originated.” 

The gentleman from Ohio thinks the late Presi- 
dent claimed the exercise of a high-handed respon- 
sibility in an unofficial communication to his 
Cabinet in 1833, when the proposition was before 
them for a change of the deposits, I have often 
read over that communication, but never discov- 
ered in it any expressions deserving of censure. 
There is matter for grave and serious reflection, 
Some of the language is oracular. It foretells the 
evils that have befallen us by reason of the con- 
nection between bank and State. The President 
said that the banking power of the country ought 
to be entirely separated from the ponnest power. 
Time has verified his opinions. e are already 
engaged in the warfare of separation; we may not 
succeed immediately, but we shall not fail, for the 
people have willed it, and ‘*too often have they 
‘gained the victory in darker days than these, and 
‘with feebler forces than they now have at their 
‘command, to despair, or bate a jot of heart or 
* hope.’” But, sir, let us have the language of the 
President on that occasion: 

** As one of the most serious objections to the Bank of 
the United States is the power which it concentrates, care 
must be taken, in finding other agents for the service of 
the sury, not to raise up another power equally for- 
midable. Although it- would probably be i ible to 

uce such a result by any organization of the State 

ks which could be devised, yet it is desirable to avoid 

even the appearance. To this end it would be expedient 

and interfere no more 

might be absolutely necessary to: the 

the public deposits, and the faithful performance 

as agents of the Treasury. Any interference 

by them in the political contests of the country, with aview 

to influence elections, ought, in the opinion of the Presi- 
aot eae, Sheree by an immediate discharge 

“*It is the desire of the President that the control of the 
banks and the currency shall, as far as possible, be entirely 
the paises) crest of on — as well 
an institution already attempted 

sey ‘to its Will. In his opinion, the 
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| express to those whom the laws and his own choice have 
| made his associates in the administration of the Govern- 
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| action of the General Government on this subject ought 


q pS Hi both in the principles and consequences it involves, the 
the universal veneration of the people of this | 


| power conferred in the words of the Constitu- 


| fully executed ?”’ No, sir. The Constitution was 
| not violated; and it was no such cause that made 


| country. 












' 


| the visions of the friends of our institutions are || the banking institutions of the country. 


| or storm a redoubt. 


scarcely a dissentient voice. But let an individual 
| apply for such a drawback on the material to be 
manufactured by him into axes for the prostration 
| Of the western forests; into scythes for the use of 
|| the farmers, or into ships for the navigation of the 
ocean or your own inland waters, and his petition 
will lie here till doomsday without consideration. 
Is there such a diffefence in these cases that the 
one must be hurried through all the forms of legis- 
lation, and the other never receive any action at 
all? Your railroad may be for the benefit of the 
country, but it more especially benefits the stock- 
holders. The profits go to the stockholders, and 
your drawback enables them to dispose of their 
stock in the market for their own aggrandizement. 
ment, his opinions of their duties under circumstances as wasn sou i nee a. a : pe ih 
, ae See ' ; sesgre'y ul not allow it in the other? It is 
Ae GND n:: See aha aE Oe mae Guatettee. as important to the country for the farmer and 
mechanic to have their capital cheap, as for the 
stockholders of corporations. In the one case 
you bless the many, in the other you but enrich 
the few. 


not to extend beyond the grant in the Constitution, which 
only authorizes Congress ‘ to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof; ’ all else belongs to the States and the people, 
and must be regulated by public opinion and the interests 


* . 7. * . * . 7” . 
** Viewing it as a question of transcendent importance, 


President could not, in justice to the responsibility which 
he owes to the country, refrain from pressing upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury his view of the considerations 
which impel to immediate action. Upon him has been 
devolved, by the ConStitution and the suffrages of the 
American people, the duty of superintending the operation 
of the Executive Departments of the Government, and 
seeing that the laws are faithfully executed. In the per- 
furmance of this high trust, it is his undoubted right to 


+. * * 7 * * * * . . 

“ Its responsibility has been assumed, after the most 
mature deliberation and reflection, as necessary to preserve 
the morals of the people, the freedom of the press and the 
purity of the elective franchise ; without which, all will 
unite in saying that the blood and treasure expended by our 


| forefathers in the establishment of our happy system of || Ina Republic the law should operate equally 
| Government will have been vain and fruitless. ’’ 


upon all, and every divergence from this rule ie 
contrary to the genius of our institutions. We 
have legislated long enough for the interests of the 
moneyed power; let us hereafter attend to the 
interests of the ** entire people.” We shail then 
hearlessabout Agrarians and Locofocos,and more 
about the prosperity and happiness of those whose 
hard hands have cleared the way for our greatness; 
and, under many a disadvantage, have made us 
the most powerful of nations. In making these 
remarks, Ido not intend to deny the importance 
and utility of many of these associations. They 
| have grown out of our condition, and are the 
fair prospects of a great and powerful party inthe | natural results of an enterprising people. But they 
It took from them their means of con- || have had bestowed upon them more than their 
taminating ‘* the morals of the people,” destroy- || share of favor and attention. The time has come 
ing *¢the freedom of the press,”’ and corru ting | when it behooves us to see well to it; that we do 
‘the purity of the elective franchise.” ence | not, by these grants of power entail upon those 


Here is the whole of the responsibility claimed 
by the President. Does it exceed the limit of 


tion? Does it transgress that clause which says 
that *‘ he shall take care that the laws be faith- 


the welkin ring with the cry of tyranny. It was 
the occasion on which the language was uttered, 
and the object against which the responsibility 
claimed was exercised, that constituted the never 
to be forgiven offense. It struck a blow at the 


| their persecuting a of tyranny, of a violation of | who are to come after us, evils that they can only 


the Constitution. But the President assumed the || get rid of by a resort to revolution. 
responsibility, and the effects of it will be felt until || | Mr. Chairman, the President prapnty sn to 
n Gom 

realized, and the prayers of the philanthropist are | 80, however, he expressly disavows any hostif. 
heard and answered. || ity, official or personal, to those institutions." He 
Mr. Chairman, I come now to the remarks of || wishes to see them “‘ protected in the exercise of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bert.) That | rights conferred by law,” and does not doubt their 
gentleman occupies too distinguished a position on || ‘* utility when a tend: managed in promoting the 
this floor not to receive an occasional attention. | interests of trade, and through that channel the 
He is one of the field marshals of the grand army | other interests of the community.” He is * op- 
of opposition, and can, on an emergency, bring | posed to their creation in the form of exclusive 
into the field more than the forces of a single State. | privileges,”’ and “desires to see the community 
| protected against the consequences of their occa- 


Following the example of generals in a different || p 
service, he seldom shows himself in the thickest | sional mismanagement.”’ In these views the great 
Democratic party of the country unite. The asrer- 


of the fight, unless it be necessary to turn a flank 
At other times he takes up || tion, so often reiterated here, and elsewhere, that 

a commanding position in the rear of his forces, | this party are opposed to banking institutions, ts 
where be can readily be consulted by his numerous || without foundation. It is a gross and malicious 
aids-de-camp. || libel. Weare at war—not with banking, or the 

The gentleman from Tennessee has made war || credit which it honestly gives—but with its abuses, 
upon the message, because it alludes to a probable || its monopolizing character, its anti-republiean 
danger to our institutions from the * anti-republi- || tendency. 
can tendencies of associated wealth.”” He thinks || It is not to be denied that thereis great diversity 
these tendencies are not as great or as dangerous || of opinion among Democrats as to the proper 
‘*as the tendency of power to accumulate in the | system of banking to be sustained by the country. 
hands of one man.” None but a mind corroded || Some are in favor of having the business done by 
by ambition and sore disappointment could have || State institutions; others by joint-stock companies. 
dreamed of such a tendency to power at the present || Some would intrust the power to chartered asso- 
time. It is‘setting in the very opposite direction, || ciations; while others would on it by general 
as 1 shall by-and-by have occasion to show. Thus | laws, operating equally upon all. ‘The latter plan 
much cannot be said of the tendency of associated || has been adopted by myown State; but it has had 
wealth. The most casual observer must have seen || to encounter much opposition, and may be super- 
its anti-republican character. You cannot go into || seded by a State institution. The law took effect 
a city of the Union where you will not discover | at a disastrous period in the currency and credit 
its all-pervading influence. Corporate powers | of the country; when specie payments were sus- 
have been granted for sucha rites wae of objects, | pended, and bank billé had no standard by which 
that the rights of the individual are fast sinking | their value could be measured. Too many asso- 
into insignificance. Even here, where the influence || ciations were formed, and there was an over-issue 
of these associations should be felt the least, with i of bank obligations; but the return to specie pay- 
what facility do they accomplish their selfish pur- | ments rapidly corrected the evil, and bankers were 
poses. 


If they become defaulters to the Govern- | taught that there are times and periods when bank- 
ment, a law is immediately passed to extend to || Mg operations can only be carried on’ by the pos- 
them lenity; but ifan individual uses your money, || session of actual capital, and available exchange- 
there are no epithets of reproach that you will not ‘| able products. ‘ 

heap upon him, no punishment that you do not | This banking mania was natural. It was the 
think he richly deserves. If a company send in | first fruit of freedom after an age of interdictions 
a petition for a drawback on iron to be uped in | and restrictions. These had induced the com- 
the construction of a railroad, the Committee on || munity to believe that great profits were to be 
Manufactures give a favorable answer to the realized from the trade, and the retnoval of them 
prayer, and the bill goes through the House with |’ created a general disposition to rush into it wit'- 
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out a due consideration of the fact that lenders, as 
well as borrowers, are necessary to the existenceof 
such institutions. They were established among 
borrowers, and where only small amounts of cap- 
jtal could be used to advantage. They shared the 


fate that always awaits every premature a‘‘empt | 
to extend the division of labor, But a failure | 
from such causes is not to beused as an argument | 
against a system of free banking, established on | 


a proper foundation. Chartered associations have 
failed from similar causes, and even State institu- 


tions have been unable to redeem their promiees. | 
Our motto for the seas has been, “ free trade and || 
sailors’ rights;”’ the improved modes of thinking |) 
of modern times will soon cause it to be our motto | 
W hen that time comes, the abuses | 
of banking will be corrected, its monopolizing | 
character destroyed, and its anti-republican tend- | 
Capital will find its own level, | 


for the land. 


ency abated. 
and labor its own sure reward. 


But, sir, let us return once more to the con- | 
sideration. of the ‘‘ anti-republican tendencies of | 
In what State of the Union | 
Look at the || 


associated wealth.”’ 
have they not been manifested? 
action of this associated wealth in suspending | 
specie payments without authority of law. The | 
mandates of Bonaparte were never more imperious | 
than were our banking institutions on that occa- | 
sion. They said to trade, perish! and it perished | 
withouta murmur. They said to commerce, die! | 
and it died withouta struggle. Your merchants | 
shut up their shops, and your ships were laid up | 
atthe wharves. With millions of specie in their | 
vaults, these institutions put the community at | 
defiance, and, in many instances, dictated to the | 
sovereign power the conditions of peace. They | 
entered the arena of politics, called conventions, | 
deliberated on the condition of the country, regu- 
lated the laws of trade, and attempted to prescribe | 


the course of action in this body. The moneyed || 


king issued his proclamation, condemned the | 
Treasury circular, impeached the conduct of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the distribution of | 


the surplus revenue, attacked the message of the | 
President at the extra session, and commanded || 
his liege subjects to retreat behind their ‘‘ cotton || 


bags.’’ We have seen them, ata late election in 


one of the largest States of the Union, uniting to 


perpetuating the reign of shinplasters, and of en- | 


abling their friends, on gaining the victory, to || 


inscribe on their banners, ‘‘ No sub-treasurers for | 
the Empire State.’’ 


But the anti-republican tendency of associated || 


wealth is not confined to our own country. The 
first English association for trading with the East 


Indies originated with a capital of about $150,000. || 


This capital has been augmented from time to | 
time until it now amounts to almost $30,000,000. 
The association commenced esa trading company, 
but the cupidity of the counting-house was soon | 


united with the honor of the soldier; the merchant || 


became a conqueror, the trader a king. They | 
have despoiled one of the fairest portions of the | 


globe, have waged relentless wars for plunder, || 
murdered millions for their gold, and devastated || 
There is no || 


acontinent for the sake of power. 








| State. 
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the present moment. They never before enjoyed 


greater political franchises. The influence of the 


removed the property requisitions for office, ex- 
tended the right of suffrage, and created a more 


immediate responsibility to the people of those | 
be Constitution | 

was formed, presidential electors were chosen | 

with the expectation that they would exercise | 

their judgments in selecting a Chief Magistrate, | 

_ but they now deposit their votes as the agents of | 
the popular will, and for the man designated by | 


holding public trusts. When t 


the majority. By degrees the people have as- 
sumed the right to choose nearly all of those offi- 


cers whose duties intimately affect their interest. | 
The time has not long gone by since they were | 
denied the right of expressing their opinion on | 
public affairs, for the purpose of influencing the | 
deliberations of this body. Now, they instruct | 
| us, and sometimes their instructions are obeyed. | 
There is a powerful party in the country who | 
believe in the right of instruction, and those who | 
oppose this right are willing to listen to addresses | 
and resolutions upon matters deeply affecting the | 
Even the opponents of the | 
** fierce Democracy”? are beginning to study a | 


public interests. 


little-in the school of popular rights. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has gone by when 
**three or four men at most,” however popular, 
can dictate the public policy of this country. No 
man ic powerful now who is not the exponent of 
the public opinion of the masses. The want of a 


knowledge of this fact, or of a due appreciation of | 


its teuth, has been the cause of all the blunders 
committed by the gentleman and his friends. 
They have attempted to dictate to the masses. 
They have set up their own gods, and called on 


_all Israel to worship them; and against those who | 


would not bow down and cry out, “ these be our 
gods also,”’ they have uttered an anathema mara- 
natha. They have denounced them as outcasts, 


_levelers, agrarians, workies, and Locofocos. All 
of these epithets have been applied to the masses, | 
who could not believe in the infallibility of the | 


These they embrace, comprehend, and sooner or 
later enforce. 

The Democratic party here have been charged 
with receiving their instructions from ‘‘ the White 
House.”’ This declaration needs proof. I know 
of no one of their number whose conduct should 
subject him to this imputation. Instructions come 
to us from a different quarter, from the districts 
that we represent. Even the President sometimes 
takes lessons in these normal schools. He did so 
on the great question of a separation of bank and 
On that occasion he put himself at the 


head of a great and powerful party, which de- | 
It showed itself here in | 


manded that measure. 
the long session of 1836; but its strength was 


more manifest in places far removed from the | 


corrupting influences of the Capitol. I stand upon 
this floor as the representative of that principle. 
It was put at issue, in my own State, before the 


act of cruelty, injustice, fraud, raping, tyranny, || President sent forth his message at the extra ses- 


and baseness which does not stain the history of | 
the career of this association. Verily, associated | 
wealth has an anti-republican tendency. It not 


only uses its power to control the laws of trade || 
and the politics of State, but to govern the desti- |, 
nies of nations. Such a power should be watched || 
by the friends of Democratic institutions with || powerless; and he who asserts it has entirely | 
itself | mistaken the signs of the times, They make and | 
for a fearful struggle, and on the issue will depend || unmake us all. Whom th 


never-ceasing vigilance. It is concentrati 
the question whether the few, a class, are to pre- 
dominate, or whether the many, the people, shall 
rule. I have no fears of the final result. The 
people will come off more than conquerors. 

The gentleman from Tennessee denies the in- 
fluence of the mass of the people in the conduct 
of our national affairs. He says ‘‘ never befor 
* were the mass of the community 80 powerless. 
* They have nothing to do but to follow blindly, 
‘and give their sanction to schemes and measures 
* dictated by the heads of the party, some three or 
‘four men at most.” This ma a correct rep- 
resentation of the condition of the Opposition, but 
it is not true when applied to the mass of the com- 
munity. Their power was never greater than at 


| all the glories of a long and disti 





sion, and it was nobl 
boxes. We had no 
House; and none from those high im authority. 
The movement was voluntary on the part of the 
people, and was crowned with success. 


he mass of the community are far from being | 


ey will 
whom they will they put cee 


upon the plaster of the wall;’’ and from that hour 
his power departs from him and he becomes a 
litical outeast. In this particular the late Pres- 


ident has been grossly libeled. He was neither | 
| a dictator nor atyrant. Ido not deny his power, 


but it was power acquired by his sagacity to dis- 
cern the feelings pass yer bh Tf the people. If he 
had attempted the part of a dictator or a tyrant, 
not all the honors acquired at N 


military service, could have saved him from polit- 
ical annihilation. General Jackson was thecham- 


pion of the rights of mankind in the aggregate 


spelen of certain great men in this country. | 
he people acknowledge no leaders, unless they | 
are the representatives of their opinions. They 
| have no dictators but the principles of truth. 
overthrow a party in power for the purpose of || 








sustained at the ballot- | 
ictation from the White | 


they set up, and | 
The man who | 
| assumes to be their dictator soon sees “ the fingers | 


ew Ofleans, not | 
ished life of 
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against certain classes who would have all to them- 


| franchi || selves. He was the chosen representative of those 
Democratic principle in the States has gradually | 


who were in favor of circumscribing the action 
of this Government, of bringing back the Constity. 
tion to what it was intended to be by its framers. 
of preserving the sovereignty and independency of 
the States, and with them, the rights of the people, 
He brought around him men fresh from the ranks 
of the people, acquainted with their wants, and 
understanding the current of their opinions. He 
consulted those men; and for that cause alone hig 
opponents charged him with being under the in. 
fluence of a ‘* Kitchen Cabinet.”? It was a Cabj- 
net worthy of the man. It enabled his master 
mind to go on with the age, and keep up with the 
advancing spirit of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
says, ‘‘ that new party names have been invented; 
that we of late hear of little else than the Democ- 
racy of the country.’’? That man is little versed 
in the history of our politics who*does not know 
that the word Democrar has been a party cog. 
nomen for almost half a century. It was once 
used as a term of reproach for the purpose of 
bringing into disrepute the liberal views of such 
men as Jefferson and Madison, It was given as 
a party name as early as 1794, and has since been 
so much honored that our opponents seem disposed 
to take it from us. In denying to us our ancient 
appellation, it was, doubtless, the intention of the 
gentleman to prepare for this grand larceny. The 
Federalists, once National Republicans, the Whigs 
of 1834, and the Republican Whigs of 1838, are 
about to assume the name of Democratic Whigs, 
New party names have indeed been invented, but 
not by us, sir. We stand by the old landmarks; 
we rally under the old banners—the banners that 
have so often led to victory and to glory. 

I said that the word Democrat was once applied 
to our party asaterm of reproach. In 1797, Trum- 
bull, the poet and Federalist, but an honest man 
withal, applied the word Democrat to our party 
in a poem published in the Connecticut Courant. 
Here is an extract: 

* See Mifflin stretching out the laws, 
To aid the anti- Federal cause, 
See him with Barclay, John, and Dallas, 
Poor Pennsylvania keeps no gallows, 
Play many a Democratic prank, 
In fleecing Pennsylvania Bank.”’ 


In the same year, a Philadelphia paper givec 
the following advice to the farmers, who were 
Democrats: 


* Go weed your corn, and plow your land ; 

And by Columbia’s interest stand ; 
Cast prejudice away, 

To able heads leave State affairs, 

Give railing o’er, and say your prayers 
For stores of corn and hay : 

With politics ne’er break your sleep, 

But ring your Aogs and shear your sheep.”’ 

The United States Gazette said: ‘* It is very cer- 
‘tain that the leading Democrats in the United 
* States are almost to a man Deists and Arue- 
‘ists.”” These extracts, from Federal papers, 
show that there was then a turbulent party in the 
country called Democrats, and that the great body 
of them were considered as only fit to weed corn, 
ring hogs, and shear sheep. 

In further proof that we are still rallying under 
the old banners, let us have the words of the Au- 
rora—a Democratic paper. 

In 1796, this paper says: ‘* Dr. Rush’s eulogium 
‘on Rittenhouse has given great offense to the 
‘ Aristocrats, because he was the president of a 
‘ Democratic society.” 

On the succeeding day, the same paper holds the 
following language: ** It is alittle remarkable that 
‘ the two great fires which have lately happened, 
‘ haveappeared in two places that send Democratic 
*Repvsticans to Co .” Here, sir, is the 
appellation of our party at full length, and yet we 
are gravely told that ‘* Democracy”’ isa new name 
—an invention of modern times to gull the people. 

But, sir, there is still another settee against 
the people. It is ‘* most emphatically denied that 
we are authorized to boast of their increased at- 
tachment to our institutions.”” This is but the 


repetition of the la of by-gone days. In 
1794, a writer in the Col umbia inel, the lead- 
ing Federal print in New England, the 


tion to law, 


sdeerae baa ion in the very 
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scenter of the United States, and opposing their | 


¢yeto to the doings of the President, to the laws | 
¢ofthe Union, and to the will of the whole people.” | 
Ata dinner given in old Faneuil Hall, President | 
Adams charged the people with possessing such | 
«a spirit of falsehood and malignity, as to bear a | 
‘threatening aspect upon the union of the States | 
‘and their constitution of Government.” The | 
United States Gazette was of the opinion ‘that 

Democrats were no republicans.”’ It therefore | 
says: ‘‘ Let the party be styled Democrats, for | 
‘two reasons; first, it describes the sort of politics 
‘they would introduce; and secondly, it is aname 
‘already disgraced, and fits the wearers.” The || 
language of the gentleman is that of the Tories of | 
England when the people propose to shorten the | 
duration of Parliament, simplify the qualification | 
of voters, abridge the expenses of elections, abolish || 
the small borough constituencies, abrogate the | 
corn laws, reform the corporations, and reduce || 
the temporalities of the clergy. The same lan- | 





guage is used by the aristocrats of every age, || more, it violates the Constitution. It is no part 


when the people awake to a sense of their danger, | 
and put forth their strength for the preservation | 
of their liberties. | 

The next assault in order is upon the Depart- 
ment of the Post Office. It is said that there were | 
“no abuses in this Department until the party in | 
power began reform.” You, sir, know that this 
statement needs great qualification. You well | 
recollect the confusion that prevailed in every | 
branch of this Department when it was under the | 
charge of Mr. Meigs. In 1818 there was due the | 
Treasury from this office the sum of $539,844. In | 
1817, when the Fifth Auditor’s office was estab- 
lished, the Post Office accounts were only ad | 
justed to the third quarter of the year 1810, and | 
the accounts of postmasters were in arrears for | 
thirty years. In many instances principals and 
sureties had become bankrupt. But at that time 
a bankruptcy of half a million of dollars, unsettled 
accounts at the Treasury for seven years, and 
with the postmasters of the country for thirty 
ears, were not a very serious offense to the pub- 
ic morals, or ‘* dangerous attack upon the public | 
liberties.” They gave rise to a short report, oc- 
casioned a few eee and the whole matter 
was adjusted without prejudice to Mr. Monroe, 
or to you, sir, as a member of his Cabinet. It 





cumscribe freedom of speech and of action. It 





makes intermeddling in elections, in any way, by 
an officer of this Government, except to vote, ** an 
attack upon the public liberties,’ a high misde- 
meanor, and punishes the offender by a fine of 
$1,000, removal from office, and perpetual disabilty 
to hold office forever after. 
sufficient. 


elections, or otherwise,’’ is punishable by a fine of 
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| shook hands upon their old battle-fields. When 
| you assumed the reins of Government, it was a 
| subject of frequent complaint with your friends 
| that you tried to buy up your enemies by offers 
| of political station. 
| ment, 
But this gag is not | 
The “‘ giving office on agreement with || grasp, no son of yours succeeding.”” Sir, it will 
| the appointee to render political or other service in || 


t ft was an unfortunate move- 
For this and other causes, you very soon 
found yourself ‘* with a barren scepter in your 


ever be found difficult for any administration to 
manage the affairs of Government to the satisfac- 


$5,000, removal from office, and the same perpetual || tion of their party, with the power of political sta- 
1 


sability. When this bill becomes a law by con- 
sent of the people, they will have taken one grand 
step on the high road to despotism. The founders 


of our liberties considered ‘civil subjection as | 


either necessary or voluntary.” These restraints 


| tion in the hands of opponenis. If it does not 
| prove ‘political suicide,’ it will ‘‘ always em- 
| barrass its movements.’”’ ° 


Mr. Chairman, the speech of the gentleman from 
Tennessee is remarkable throughout for the pecu- 


are not necessary, and it is ever to be remembered | liarity of itsargument. It contains many 4 jesuit- 
that the declarations of positive law are acern || ical statement—many an illogical deduction. But 
e. 


weak when in opposition to the will of the peop 
Instead of being a measure *‘ to secure the freedom 


'| I will not trouble the committee with their further 


consideration. I leave the rest of its fallacies to 


of elections,” it grossly attacks that freedom; ay, || be commented upon by those who are more capa- 


of the duty of Congress to regulate the elective | 
franchise. If the conduct of the officers of this | 
Government at elections is odious in any of the | 
States, let those States pass laws to prevent the 
evil. They have the power, and on them let there 


|| ble of doing them justice. 





INTERFERENCE OF FEDERAL OFFICERS IN 
ELECTIONS. 


be devolved the responsibility of exercising it. } REPORT IN THE SENATE, 


The gentleman ought to take his bill to his own 
Legislature. When he does so, I have no doubt | 
the ywill say of it as a Colonial Governor of the | 


January 31, 1839. 
Mr. WALL submitted the following report: 


Old Dominion once said of schools and printing— || The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
| 


**God keep us from both.” 
We have heard much of late about the ‘‘ spoils | 
emia: It has been most bitterly condemned | 
y the Opposition here, and yet they have prac- | 


ticed upon it in every State where they have ob- || portance of the subject demands. 


tained the power. They first established the prin- 


| 


ciple; and yet the gentleman says he has often || 


‘* foretold its bad effects.’? This may be, sir, but | 


it only shows that he stands alone with his party. | 
Even in his own State, they have rewarded friends | 
by giving them office, and punished enemies by | 
turning them out. 

Mr. BELL said they did not remove from of- | 
yr and only appointed their friends to the higher | 


offices. 
Mr. CRARY. Ispeak from newspaper report, | 
and may be inerror. But I know no difference | 


was not the fashion then to bring a whole party || between a high and a lowoffice. If it is anattack | 


before ‘* this d inquest of the nation”’ for the 
errors and faults of one man. Let the same en 
happen now, and along session of Congress woul 
not give sufficient time for the Opposition to ex- 


upon the public liberties to remove a spa Op- | 
ponent from an inferior office, it must be an attack | 
upon the same liberties to remove one from a | 
superior station. The principle isthe same in | 


press their feelings of indignation. The welkin || eithercase. This principle might prove injurious, | 


eg ring with the cry of corruption and pecu- | 
tion. 

I do not deny the existence of abuses in this 
Department when under the administration of 
Major Barry. He was imposed upon by those in 
whom he had a right to place confidence; and that 
which enriched them made him poor indeed. The 
West, however, have occasion to remember him 
favorably for increased mail facilities, and for 
giving to the Department an impulse which silenced 
murmurs, and put at rest the question of a branch 
office beyond the Alleghanies. It is also to be 
remembered that Congress have authorized the 
settlement and payment of many of those contracts 
which were pronounced corrupt by the Post Office 





investigating committee. The mandamus case 
ew out of the refusal of the present Postmaster 
eral to pay the amount of the award made on 
those contracts. But whatever may have been the 
faults of the past management of the office, it must 
be admitted that the present Postmaster General 
executes his trust with distinguished ability. His 
errors are on the side of economy, not of lavish 
expenditure. 

r. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
thinks there are many abuses in the public service, 
but he has a grand panacea for them all. It is to 
operate on the political system as some of the late 

tented medicines are said to operate on the 


We have only to apply it, and | 


uman ae: 

the whole political body assumes new life and 
vigor. It immediately puts on the innocent face 
of youthful existence. I never had much faith in 
the healing qualities of many of these medicines, 
and [ have still less in the gentleman 8 bill “‘ to 
secure the freedom of elections.” It looks too 
much like the old sedition law. It is a bill to cir- 


if all our contests for power were of a personal | 
character. As the Opposition rally more in sup- | 
port of men than measures, they ought, perhaps, | 


to condemn it, and not only so, but never to prac- | 
tice it. Thé contests of the Democratic party are | 
of a different character. Their motto is, and ever | 


has been, principles first, and men afterwards, 


and they never ow | around men until their prin- | 
inthem. Insupport of these | 


ciples are personifi 
ore they have endured ee re- 
proaches and stripes without number. ey have 
submitted to be called by the most opprobrious 
epithets, and all for the belief that was in them, 
that they were promoting the true doctrines of 
liberty, and the real interests of mankind. When 
principles are made to prevail at such a price, they 


|| ter of a lan 








ought not to be represented and personified through- 
out the country by men who hate them, and labor 
by night and by day, in season and out of season 
to bring them into disrepute. No man or set of 
men can long be at the head of the Democratic 
party of this country, who will allow the sentinels 
upon the watch-towers to burn blue lights as sig- 
nals to the enemy. General Washington was 
right on this subject, when he said: ‘1 shall not, 
‘ whilst I have the honor to administer the Gov- 
‘ernment, bring a man into any office of conse- 
* quence, knowingly, whose poli tenets are ad- 
* verse to the measures which the General Govern- 
‘ ment is pursuing; for this, in my opinion, would 
* be a sort of political suicide. That it would em- 
*barrass its movements is certain.” The example 
of Washington was followed by his successors— 
by your venerable father, and by Madison. I 
will say nothing as to the course of Mr. Monroe, 
for he came into power, and defaced the old land- 
marks of party; and warriors came together, and 


| 
| 
| 


referred ‘* A bill to prevent the interference of 

certain Federal officers in elections,’’ report: 

That they have examined the bill referred to 
them with the care and attention which the im- 
The object of 


| the bill proposed in the title and preamble, is to 


revent the great powers given to the officers of the 

ederal Government, and other persons employed 
in its service, from being used for the influencing 
of elections which ought to be free and uncorrupt, 
and its scope is very broad and comprehensive. It 
proposes to enact that, after the first day of April 
next, no marshal or deputy marshal, no post- 
master or deputy postmaster, no receiver or regis- 
office, or any of their deputies or 
clerks, no surveyor general of public lands, or any 
of his deputies or assistants, nocollector, surveyor, 
naval officer, weigher, gauger, appraiser, or other 
officer, or person, whatagever, concerned or em- 
ployed in the charging, collecting, levying, or man- 
aging the custome, or any part or branch thereof, 
no engineer, officer or agent employed or concerned 
in the execution or superintendence of any of the 
public works, shall, by word, message, or writing, 
or in any other manner whatsoever, endeavor to 
persuade any elector to give, or dissuade any elect- 
or from giving, his vote for the choice of any per- 
sons to be electors of President or Vice President 
of the United States, or for the choice of any per- 
son to be a Senator or Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States, or for the choice of any 
person to be Governor or Lieutenant Governor of 
any State, or of ne person to bea Representative 
or member of the Legislative Department of any 
State of this Union, or for the choice of any per- 
son to serve in any public office established by the 
law of any of the said States; nor shall any such 
officer or person intermeddle in any of the elections 
above-mentioned, or use any means with intent to 
influence or control the same, otherwise than by 
giving his own vote, under the penalty of five hun- 

red dollars, one moiety thereof to the informer, 
and the other moiety thereof to the United States, 
to be recovered, with costs of suit, by any person 
that shall sue for the same, by action of debt, bill, 
or plaint, in any of the district or circuit courte of 
the United States; and every person convicted of 
such offense, shall thereby become disabled and 
incapable of ever bearing or executing any place 
or office of trust whatsoever under the United 
States. 

[t is a wise and salutary rule, as well for the 
expounders as the makers of a law, to consider 
the old law, the mischief and the remedy. The 
committee believe that it is ond all question, 


that under the Constitution and the existing laws 
of the United States, every citizen has “‘ the right 
of freely examining public characters and meass- 
ures, and of free communion among the people 
thereon,”’ “‘ by word, message, or writing,’’ or in 
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any other manner he may judge proper. This 
right is not only asserted in the celebrated resolu- 
tions of the Virginia Legislature, in the sessions 
of 1798, and 1799, and 1800, as belonging to the 
general principles of free government, as well as 
the particular organization and positive provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, but declared to be 
*‘ the only effectual guardian of every other right.” 
The foundation of representative government is 
based + hg the intelligence of the citizen, and to 
insure that intelligence, it is both the right and the 
duty of every one freely to discuss and communi- 
cate, both publicly and privately, such matters as 
he may suppose¢ will advance the public interest, 
or inform the public mind, One of the most salu- 
tary and effectual agents, to promote such interest, 
is an enlightened public opinion. To evolve such 


opinion, and to give form and direction to the || 
eneral course of national policy, and the future | 


estinies of all, every citizen, whether intrusted 
with public office or not, has alike deep, abiding, 
and active interest, and no citizen is at liberty to 
withdraw himself from this high responsibility, 


inseparably connected with republican institutions. | 


One of the most celebrated jJaw-makers of the 
ancient Republics declared every citizen infamous 
who refused to take part in the affairs of his coun- 
try; and the word idiot, derived from the language 
of one of them, bears through all time this impress 
of their institutions, denoting one who was Gesti- 
tute of the spirit or intelligence requisite for the 
discharge of this highest duty of a citizen. 


The elective right is not conferred by the Con- || 


stitution of the United States, but belongs to rep- 
resentative government, and springs from its very 
nature; and the very essence of that right, under 
our institutions, is the right of electing the mem- 
bers of the General and State Governments. The 
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integral whole; that the com between the 

States unites them in a single Government, as to 
| their relations with each other and with foreign 
nations, and as to certain articles particularly 
_ specified, each retaining to itself the other rights 
of independent Government, agreeing to appoint 
in conjunction for the administration of the Fed- 
_eral branch, and each retaining its original right 
| of appointing, for administering its domestic 

branch, a separate set of functionaries, legislativ2, 
executive, and judicial. These two sets of offi- 
cers, each independent of the other, constitute a 
whole of Government for each State separately, 
the powers given to one, specifically made Fed- 
eral, exercised over the whole, the residuary 
| powers retained to the other confined to the par- 
| ticular State. 

The committee have thus stated their views of 
the existing law in regard to the rights of the Fed- 
eral functionaries upon whom the bill referred to 
them is proposed to operate. What, then, is the 
| mischief which this bill is designed to prevent? 

It assumes that the great powers given to the 
|| officers of the Federal Government, and others 
employed in their service, may be used for the 


i 





| 
} 





influencing of elections and corrupting their free- 
dom and purity. 

hat elections ought to be pure and uncorrupt 
_ is a principle admitted by all, and no language can 
_ be too strong to express theabhorrence felt by the 
committee against any attempt to destroy this free- 
dom and purity. He who is guilty of either, by 
bribing or corrupting voters, violating the ballot- 
| box, or setting at naught its voice, forging or sup- 
|| pressing returns, or disobeying the laws enacted 
|| for securing any elective right, is guilty of treason 
against republican institutions, and ought to be 


| regarded by all as a dangerous foe to liberty. 





value and the advantages of this right, so far as || he committee are not aware that any such acts 
respects the public, depend upon the knowledge || have been committed by any of the functionaries 
of public measures, and of the qualifications of || named in the bill referred to them; nor have they 
candidates for public trust; and, consequently, || been able to discover the slightest evidence that 
upon the equal and unrestricted freedom of dis- | any attempt has been made to bring the patronage 
cussing their comparative merits and demerits. || or power ofthe Federal Government to destroy the 





The citizen who, by the choice of his fellows, is || freedom and purity of elections. 


It is true that 


distinguished by being selected to perform official 
duties and trusts, is not thereby elevated above 
them, nor degraded below them. He parts with 
no rights of citizenship, but remains an equal 
among equals; still connected with them by the 
strong and enduring ligamente of mutuality of 
rights and privileges. Under our Constitution, 
the people, not the Government, possess the sov- 
ereignty; and the doors of office can be opened 
only by the powerful charm of the paper voice, 
and no degracing sacrifice of any of the privileges 
of citizenship, or any separation from the com- 
munity of rights, feelings, and interests, which 
bind the people to the Government, is required. 
_ The object of the Constitution is the protection 
of the equal rights and privileges of all—the few 
as well asthe many. The spirit of despotism is 
widely different; erected upon the destruction of 
the rights of man, its main object is to protect the 
few against the many. Hence the policy of sep- 
erating its officers from all sympathy of feeling 
and interest with the many, by attaching to office 
attractive distinctions and seductive privileges, 
which create a distinct class, and elevates them 
above the mass, or by degrading them by unnat- 
ural mutilations below their fellow-man, prepares 
them to become fit instruments of arbitrary power. 
Despots who surround their thrones with eunuchs 
and mufes, act upon the latter principle, and are 
impelled by the instinct of fear to resort to unnat- 
ural and unjust means to retain what is unjustly 
acquired, appily our institutions, resting upon 
the just foundation of popular rights, neither 
demand nor will admit of the mutilation of the 
persons or the privileges of citizenship as a pre- 
requisite for office, Under the existing laws a 
citizen of a State does not, by accepting any office 
under the Federal Government, forfeit any of the 
rights and privileges which belong to him as a 
citizen of a State; and all control over the priv- 
ileges and immunities of the citizens in the several 
States, is expressly withheld from the action of 
the Federal Government, and left with the States, 
by the second section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution. The committee believe that the 
State and Federal Governments under our sys- 
tem are codrdinate departments of one single and 


| such allegations have been made; but it will be 
| recollected that it is equally true that allegations 
| have been made against some of the functionaries 
| of some of the State governments, of attempting, 
| in violation of ans laws, to suppress returns, 
_ setaside the voice of the people, and substitute the 
| will of the minority for that of the majority; in fact, 
to treat elections as nullities, and substitute the 
| acts of reckless and profligate officers for the voice 
of the majority. We have seen one of theStates 
of the Union brought to the brink of revolution by 
alleged efforts of this kind, and in other States 
| witnessed alarming attempts to defeat the voice of 
the majority in elections. This state of things 
| would indeed seem to indicate an alarming laxity 
of political morality, and to require the exercise 
of appropriate remedies, by constitutional legisla- 
tion. Whether, if true, they are to be attributed 
to the action of the functionaries of the State or 
|| Federal Government, or thesofficers of corpora- 
_ tions of associated wealth, which have been brought 
| by indiscreet legislation into too intimate connec- 
| tion with both, and whose influence insinuates 
|| itself into all the business of active enterprise and 
| the ordinary transactions of society, or to other 
| causes, it is not the legitimate province of the com- 
| mittee to inquire. Those who are charged with 
| attempts to corrupt the purity, and destroy the 
| freedom of elections, are very aptto makecharges 
| of the same kind against others, in the vain hope 
| of exculpating themselves, or at least of draw 
off public attention from thrir own acts, by incul- 





pating others. Neither accusations from such 
quarters, nor the mere assertions of disappointed 
office-hunters, or reckless partisan editors, pealing 
forth the war cries of Party «One safely be made 
the foundation of such legislation as destroys the 
use of unquestionable rights for the purpose of 
preventing their abuse. 3 
In the struggles of parties for power, it is be- 
lieved by the commiitee that it may well be 
doubted whether the patronage of office is to be 
deemed an advantage, inasmuch as while there 
can be but one incumbent of an office, the number 
| of those who are stimulated to partisan activity 
by the hope of gaining it.as a reward for extraor- 
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| of those who may be paralyzed by disa oint. 

ment, or disaffected by rejection. Pablie a 

ment exercises a salutary and controlling influence 
be the conduct of public functionaries; and 
| while it properly watches their conduct with 
| jealousy, and scrutinizes their actions rigidly, it 

tolerates almost unbounded liberty of speech jn 
those who are seeking office. We cannot cast 
our eyes in any direction without perceiving the 
evidence of the fact that, for every office under the 
Federal Government, even to the Presidency, the 
numerical proportion of those who seek office by 
partisan activity is at least three to one againgt 
the possessors. The office-seekers have an un. 
limited freedom of speech and of action, denied to 
the incumbent by the circumstances of his posi- 
tion, and are at liberty to attack the motives and 
conduct of the latter, and indulge in professions 
| of patriotic ardor and disinterestedness, restrained 
| by no other limits than the elastic credulity of 
| their friends and party. That the possession of 
| patronage does not insure its retention, is proved 
| by frequent instances, both in the Federal and 
| State Governments. 

The committee believe that, in those places 
where the Federal officers enumerated in the bill 

| are most numerous, it will be found that the elec. 
tions more frequently result against than in favor 
| of the Administration; and this proves either that 
they do not bring ‘* the great powers derived from 
the Federal Government”? to influence elections, 
or that they use them against the party which 
conferred those powers, or that no danger is to 
be apprehended of their destroying the freedom 
and purity of election. It is believed that even a 
majority of those who would be affected by this 
bill are hostile to the views of policy, or opposed 
to the political principles of the present Adminis- 
tration; and if the sentiments of those who are 
found in possession of office in the ten miles 
| Square are any test, the majority would be very 
great. But the true and conclusive answer to all 
such allegations, of bringing the patronage and 
power of the General Government in hostility to 
| the freedom and purity of elections, is to be found 
in the fact that such acts are everywhere, in all 
the States, punishable by State laws; and the 
committee are not aware of any prosecution even 
for such offenses. 

It is also worthy of special remark that, in 
those States where the most clamor has been 
raised and the most alarm has been expressed on 
this subject, the State functionaries are opposed 
to the Administration, and, as they have the 

wer, itis their duty to punish such offenses, 

e committee are therefore constrained to believe 
that there is no just foundation for such an accu- 
sation, and to look upon it as one of those allega- 
tions which those who are struggling to gain the 
power which they affect to.think so corrupt and 
corrupting consider themselves justified in making 
to stimulate their partisans and decry their op- 

onents. But whether the mischief actually ex- 
ists or not, the committee proceed to consider the 
policy and constitutionality of the remedy which 
is proposed by the bill referred to them. 

e object of the bill is to render what is lawful 
and praiseworthy, and in strict conformity with 
both the letter and spirit of our institutions, for all 
citizens, criminal in a particular class who have 
been honored by the confidence of the people of 
he whole States. It is not to punish a crime 
malum in se, but to create a new crime. It is not 
to punish bribery and corruption, the robbery of 





the ballot-box, the suppression or forging of 


returns, or usurpation or neglect of official duty 


in giving effect to the will of the majority in n 


tions, but the use of persuasion or dissuasion, 0 
intermeddling to control or influence voters by 
means that are lawful and right in others. Every 
citizen ought to qualify himself by study, conver- 
sation, and every other means of ongeising Koow 
| edge, to understand the theory 
| Our institutions, and to ascertain the best mode of 
| administering them in their true spirit, so as to 
promote the greatest pre of the greatest number, 
_ and to render himself capable of discharging any 
| trust that may be conferred on him by his fellow- 
citizens. It is as well his right as his duty to 
| discuss and promulge freely the measures of any 
| Administration, 


princioies of 


the character and conduct of 
exertions, is unlimited, to say nothing those who support or oppose it, as well to control 
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them by the censorship of public opinion as to | popular favor, and by placing it under an odious | The magnitude of the discretionary power com- 


subject them to the test of the Constitution. In 
doing 80 he may win the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens by his declared opinions, or may become 
jdentified with some great principle which con- 
ciliates their support. All this is innocent and 
jseworthy, even if the motive is the acquisition 

of office, because it promotes the public good. 
it be wise, or even just, to punish as a crime, 
when he attains office, what wes patriotic and 
jseworthy while he was seeking it? Yet why 
should office-seeking and office-holding thus be 
ted by arbitrary enactments, which bestow 
honors and confidence upon the one, and penalty 
and ignominy upon the other, for doing the same 
act?) How is it possible for any of the officers 
enumerated in this bill freely to discuss public 
men and measures in private circles, in public 
assemblies, in the newspapers, or even in the 
unreserved confidence of social intercourse, when 
an elector is present, before or after an election, 
without subjecting himself to the sweeping pen- 
alties of this bill? It is unequal. While one set 
of functionaries under the I’ederal Government, 
and all those of the State governments, and the 
oficers of the corporations of associated wealth, 
are left with an unrestricted freedom of speech and 
of the press, this bill puts a gag and fetters upon | 
a few proscribed men, in respect to public men | 
and sallie measures. Why this discrimination? 
Are the proscribed officers more corrupt or liable 
to corruption than other office-holders? Is it to 
inst the corrupting influence and patron- 

ageof the Federal Administration? If so, the effect 
of the bill would be still more objectionable, as in | 
degrading them by taking from them the rights | 
common to all others, it would prepare them to 
become the willing instruments of corruption or 
ambition. This bill would create a caste among 


ofice-holders, deriving their authority from the || or control the same, It is stamped with the most 


same high source, the people, and requiring the 
same high qualifications to discharge their duties. 
Those enumerated would be degraded by the very 
acceptance of office, which would cut them off from 
all density of feeling, interest, and sympathy with 


their fellow-citizens, by the voluntary mutilation | 


of the very manhood of citize@ship. [t converts 
those officers into mutes. It enforces temporary 
outlawry of the dearest and most inestimable rights 


t surrounds the proscribed officers with a body | to convert our form of Government into a judicial 
of common informers, stimulated by two of the || despotism, quite as intolerable to a free people, 
strongest incentives to constant vigilance—the || and —- odious as any other. The history of 
hope of gain, and the desire of office—to watch || the Star Chamber, like that of the Inquisition, 
their every word, message, writing, lock, or ac- || proves that no class, however venerated and ele« 
tion, to torture it into an endeavor to persuade, or || vated, is the safe depository of unlimited discre 
to dissuade, an elector, in giving his vote, or in- || tionary power, even for the most holy and salutary 
| termeddling in an election. By day and by night, || ends. Themost dangerous and destructive assaults 
| in publicand in private, in the election of a Presi- || upon human rights have been made from fortresses 
dent or a Governor, of » constable or a pound- || constructed for their defense. It deserves serious 
| keeper, the omnipresent eye of this new body of || consideration whether a law like this bill” could 

familiars is alike upon the collector and his cart- || ever be carried into execution at this day, and 
| man, the superintendent of the public works, and || under our free institutions; a law which prostrates 
| the day laborer in his employ. Where is the || the freedom of thought, of action, of speech, and 
| limit to be found in this bill which separates free- || of the press, so far as respects a large portion of 
| dom of speech and of the press from its operation? | the most intelligent, respected, and meritorious of 
|The open, manly independence of thought and || oar citizens. ‘The great body of the functionaries 
| liberty of action, heretofore justly considered the || whom this bill would affect have been honored by 


best preservatives of our institutions, must soon || the selection of the people to discharge responsible 


espionage. mitted by this bill to the judiciary has a tendency 





|| perish under the parasitic embrace of this bill. It || duties, for their honesty, capacity, and fideliy to 
'| not only punishes the freedom of action, but of || the Constitution. The habitual reviler of repub- 
|| thought. It forbids the designated person, as well || lican institutions, and of the capacity of the people 
|| from intermeddling in any 


ederal or State elec- || for self-government, may in vain attempt to fix a 


| tion, as from using any means with intent to con- 


|| trol or influence the same; thus introducing a new 


| crime in our code, without precision or technical 
| definition, broad and comprehensive as the theater 
| of human action, and expansive as human thought 
| on political subjects. While it deprives one class 
| of Federal officers of a portion of their rights, it 
bestows the most latitudinarian power upon another 
class, the furthest removed from the influence of 
the people—the judiciary. Them it clothes with 
| jurisdiction to decide what is an endeavor to pur- 
suade, or to dissuade, an elector to give his vote; 
what act is an intermeddling in an election; and 
what is using any means with intent to influence 


odious and miserable impress of tyranny, vague- 
ness, and uncertainty. It may well be doubted 
whether the end—the purity and freedom of elec- 
tion—would justify such means, a delegation of 
such undefined power, even to the purity of the 
sacred ermine. The history of other countries is 
full of warning upon this subject. The Spanish 
Inquisition, with all its terrible atrocities, was 
reared upon quite as slender a foundation. Its 





of citizenship, with a penalty suspended over their 
heads during the continuance of office, which may 
be cut by a word, message, writing, or even a 
look, doom them to become outcasts—political 
lepers. They would be dishonored by the very 
act of surrendering such rights for the mercenary 
motives of pecuniary gain and rewards of office, 
and proclaim themselves slaves, and the fit instru- 
ments for making slaves of others. They would 
find the badges of slavery and dishonor written 
upon their commissions. lt creates a privileged 
class of office-holders. The President and his 
Cabinet, the heads of bureaus and their clerks, the 
officers of Congress, the judiciary and their clerks, 
and the district attorneys, the officers of the Army 
and Navy, in short, ali the Federal officers whose 
emoluments are , and whose sphere of in- 
fluence is most extensive, are left free, while those 
who derive their com ion from fees given for 
labor performed in the execution of their duties, 
or their daily support from their daily labor in the 
offices or employments enumerated, are prohibited 
from intermeddling in elections, by word or deed, 
save only by giving their own vote. Is it to 
recognize distinctions in society, grades of virtue 
in office-holders? Is it to imply that the pro- 
scribed office-holders, being chiefly subordinate, 
and many of them hard-working men, must ‘* have 
bridles in their mouths, and saddles upon their 
backs,” as a preliminary qualification for office? 
Why should t officers be rendered aliens, and 

cut off from the enjoyment of the social rights 
of discussing political subjects, even under the 
protection of their own household gods, while the 
other functionaries of the Federal and State Gov- 


ernments, and the officers of the corporations of 
ssoociated wealth, and the employés of private 


Persons are permitted to retain the fall rights of'|| ent with that spirit to look upon the ruins of the 
citizens? This bill degrades the rights of suffrage, || Inquisition which have fallen before the of 
the guardian of all political rights by meting it out || human liberty, as monuments of its triumph, _— 
a8 a boon in different portions to different citizens, || to find materials to reconstruct new fortresses, from 
all equally worthy of trast, and distinguished by || which to assail the imprescriptible rights of man. 






proposed object was to render religion pure and 
uncorrupt; and, for that avowed holy purpose, the 
most latitudinarian power was given to its minis- 
ters. To prevent heresy in religion, they had, or 
soon assumed for that purpose, the power to punish 
all persohs who endeavored to “ persuade’’ or 


‘‘dissuade”’ others, or in anywise ‘‘intermeddle”’ || 


in matters of religion. Hence, also, they gradually 
assumed cognizance of the intentions, and even 
the thoughts, of men, and the tendencies of their 
words and writings, in the streets and in the sacred 
privacy of the closet, on a subject of universal con- 
cern and everlasting interest, and subjected them 
to the never-sleeping eye of a body of informers, 
under the name of familiars. The parallel between 
the bill referred to the committee and the origin of 
the Inquisition, is as striking as it is alarming, and 
differs less in the means than the end; the one 
being designed to render religion pure and uncor- 
rupt, and the other to preserve the elective fran- 
chise pure and uncorrupt. The delegation of such 
unlimited power corrupted even sacred the priest- 
hood; and religious heresy became the means of 
their power, and the terrible instrument of their 
maliceortyranny. Arelaymen more pure or safer 
depositaries of unlimited discretion? Mayit not be 
justly apprehended that political heresy may be- 
come, in the hands of the judiciary, as formidable 
a means of power and as vindictive an instrument 


‘is founded in jealousy, not confidence. It is 
‘ jealousy, not confidence, which prescribes limited 


‘ obliged to trust with power.” 












of malice and tyranny? ‘ Confidence is every- 
‘ where the parent of despotism; free government 
‘ constitutions, to bind down those whom we are 


The committee believe that the spirit of our 
institutions is onward, and that it is more consist- 


| stigma upon all officers who derive their appoint- 
ments from the people, for the purpose of thus 
gradually undermining their confidence in the Gov- 
| ernment of their choice, but the people will always 
be found true to themselves, and will never submit 
to the execution ofa law which deprives their fellow- 
citizen of his common and equal rights, simply be- 
cause they had distinguished him by their favor 
and preference. In the opinion of ths commitiee 
this bill would arm a body of informers with dan- 
gerous powers. In the contest of parties it may 
happen that the State functionaries may unite with 
the corporations of associated wealth, in a party 
| struggle to obtain the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; armed with the tremendous enginery of 
this law, actions of debt, bill, or plaint, in any 
district or circuit court of the United States, and 
nalty and costs, is there not reason to fear that 
it would be used with ruinous effect against any of 
the proscribed officers, who would not use * the 
great powers”’ given to the officers of the Mederal 
Government to promote the views of the office- 
seekers? On the other hand, would it not enable 
a corrupt Administration to punish them for an 
independent exercise of their judgment in like 
manner? The committee will only advert to one 
other objection to the policy of this bill. Its ob- 
vious tendency is to alienate the people from the 
Federal Government by infusing a jealousy of its 
wers and its officers, by unjust discriminations 
etween the two sets of functionaries chosen by 
the people to carry on the two coérdinate depart- 
ments of the one single and integral Government, 
formed by the compact of the States, to array the 
State governments and its functionaries against 
the Federal Government and its functionaries, 
and thus gradually to undermine or weaken it by 
treating as aliens in the State governments those 
who accept office under the Federal Government. 
In short, its tendency would be to * alienate one 
portion of the country from the rest, and to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts,”’ and therefore, in the opinion of 
the committee, it ought to be resisted in the be- 
ginning. 

The committee are aware that a precedent may 
be found for the principles of this bill, and almost 
its language, in the legislation of England. So also 
may be found a precedent for the total disfran- 
chisement of the officers of the customs, excise 
duties, and post office, while holding office. Such 
a plant may be indigenous in such a soil. Here 
it must ever be an exotic, from the essential differ- 
ence between the two Governments. In the Brit- 
ish Government, the jealousy of encroachment on 
the rights of the people is confined to the King. 
The representatives of the people are considered 
not only exempt themselves from distrust, but 
likewise the guardians of the people against such 
encroachments. Hence, there, it is a principie 
that Parliament is omnipotent; and all barriers are 
raised, not against the iament, but the prerog- 
ative of the King. Here, all power emanates from 
the people; and the Constitution, which is 
mount to all laws, secures them as well against 


legislative as executive . Thecommitiee 
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are not prepared to yield to the policy of import- 
ing the chains and gags of the legislation of 


reat | 


Britain to manacie and fetter the free citizens of | 


this country. The free and honest exercise of the 
right of suffrage ought notto be abridged, shackled, 
or fettered by Federal legislation; nor should any 


class of citizens be rendered odious by jealous dis- | 


tinctions. 
for the adoption by Congress of any restriction 
upon any of what they deem the inestimable and 
unalienable rights of every class of citizens, merel 

because they have been honored with the confi- 
dence of the people. 
reason, argument, or even persuasion, by word, 
message, or writing, either before or after an 


whatever motive prompted. Nor do they under- 
stand on what just principles it can be maintained 


The committee can perceive no reason | 


They know no objection to | 
_ the Constitution, retained to themselves the right || 


| of we the freedom of religious principles, 
election, from whomsoever it may proceed, or by | an 


that the possession of office simply should deprive | 


a citizen of the influence arising from character, 
intelligence, integrity, and the confidence which 


they inspire, and of the right to use it as others | 


are left free to use theirs. The committee can find 


aval Appropriations—Mr. Petrikin. 


to the Constitution, which declares that ‘* Con- | office, or reorganize 


[February 15, 


ee 
Ho. or Reps. 
the obnoxious branch of ‘the 


‘gress shall make no law respecting an establish- || Government. As to the suggestion by the gentle. 


‘ment of religion, or the free exercise thereof, or || man from Kentucky, [ 


‘abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, | 


‘ or of the right of the people peaceably to assem- || 
‘ble to petition the Government for the redress of | 


‘grievances.’’ The committee believe that the 
powers of the Federal Government result from the 
Constitution, and are limited by the plain sense 
and intention of thatinstrument, and that the State 
sovereignties are only diminished by powers spe- 
cifically enumerated or necessary to carry the 
specified powers into effect; and that theStates, by 


| 


| 
| 


of judging how far the licentiousness of | 


speech and of the press may be abridged without || 
lessening their useful freedom, and how far the || 
abuseg which cannot be separated from their use | 


shculd be tolerated, rather than the use be de- 


| stroyed. The freedom of religion, of speech, and 
| of the press, and of the right of the people peace- 


ably to assemble and petition for the redress of 


no scales in the Constitution in which to weigh | 
the relative patriotism, integrity, and independence | 
of the functionaries ot the Federal or State Gov- | 


ernments, and the officers of corporations, or the 
employers of individuals. 


the || to demonstrate these propositions. 
They cannot believe | 


that the employés of the Federal Government are | 


more corrupt or corrupting than the emylboyes of || 


other bodies-corporate or politic, or of individuals, || 


They are satisfied that the best corrective of any 
abuse of the freedom or purity of electione by the 
officers designated, in the manner rendered 


| 
| 


grievances, is withdrawn in express terms, from 
the powers of the Federal Government. It is 
deemed unnecessary by the committee to attempt 
The 
already been done by the resolutions of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature in 1798, 1799, and 1800, and the 
resolutions of the Legislature of Kentucky in 1798 
and 1799. The provisions.of this bill are, in the 
apinion of the committee, more clearly unconsti- 


| tutional than those of the alien and sedition laws; 


enal | 


by this bill, even if any such exists, will be found | 


in an enlightened public opinion, which, sooner 


or later, depends upon the legitimate moral force || 


of truth, and the influence of reason and fair argu- 
ment, irrespective of mere official authority. So 


their tendency is more clearly and unequivocally 
to abridge the freedom of speech, of the liberty of 
the press, and of the right of peaceably assembling. 
It is true it is confined to a particular class, cer- 


|| tain designated officers under the Federal Govern- 


far, they believe the experience of the working of | 


our institutions has proved the truth of the axiom 
of the great apostle of Democracy, that ‘* error of 


opinion may always be safely tolerated, where | 


| this makes any essential difference. 


ment, but it will hardly be seriously contented that 
If you may 


| lawfully abridge the freedom intended to be granted 
| by the Constitution to all, by laws embracing only 


reason is left free to combat it.”” They can find | 
no justification of the policy or justice of restrain- | 


ing, by law, the unlimited liberty of the exercise 


clase of citizens, whether in or out of office, than | 
such as in other countries has prompted the estab- 
lishment of political or religious inquisitions, || 


analogous to the tendencies of this bill, which are 
alike at war with experience, the spirit of the age, 


/a portion, you may thus proceed until all are 


finally deprived of their rights. 
Under every aspect that the committee have been 


_ able to view the provisions of this bill, it appears 
of the freedom of speech or of the press by every || 


to them that it is unjust, unequal, impracticable, 
impolitic, tyrannical, and unconstitutional; that it 
is founded on an assumption of power by the 
Federal Government not granted by the Consti- 


| tation, and destructive of the rights of the several 


it 
i} 
i} 


and the genius of our institutions. But ifany mis- || 


chief has arisen or may arise from this source, the 
legitimate remedy must be sought and found in 
the legislation of the several States, whose con- 


1} 
1} 
| 


ii 
Ht 


independent States composing the Union, and of 
the constitutional rights of the citizens of those 
States, and that its provisions are of a most alarm- 
ing and dangerous tendency—not called for by 
any existing mischief, and would not afford an 


sutavional duty it ts to prescribe the privileges and || appropriate remedy if such mischief existed. 
immunities of their citizens, free from the control || They, therefore, respectfully report the said bill, || 


of Federal legislation. 


|| 


without amendment, and recommend that the same 


But whatever may be the opinion entertained, || should not be passed. 


as to the policy of this law, the committee are of 


opinion that the remedy proposed is unconstitu- | 


tional. The second section of the first article of 
the Constitution declares that the members of the 
House of Representatives shall be chosen ‘‘ by the 


1 
| 


‘people of the States, who shall have the quakfica- | 


‘tions requisite for electors of the most numerous 
‘branch of the State Legislature.’’ And byarticle 
necond, section first, declares that electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice President ‘shall be appointed in 
such manner as the State Legisiatures may direct;”’ 


| 


and the second section of the fourth article of the | 


Genatitution declares that the citizens of each State | 


} 


*‘shall be entitled to all the privileges and immuni- | 


ties of citizens in the several States.”? Congress 


’ 
therefore, have no right to intermeddle, by law, | 


in prescribing the qualifications of electors or the 


| 


i 


NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 


REMARKS OF HON. D. PETRIKIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 15, 1839, 


In the Committee ofthe Whole, onthe motion to 
strike out the appropriation for the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, and in reply to the re- 
marks of Mr. Apams. 


Mr. PETRIKIN said: 
Mr. Cuatraman: As to the 


ropriety or expe- 
diency of abolishing the Boa 


of Commissioners 


mode of conducting elections of members of the || of the Navy at this time, there may be some little 
House of Representatives, or electors of President || doubt, but there can be no doubt that a reorgan- 


and Vice President, nor in respect to the privilege 
or immunities of a citizen of a State; that right 
belongs exclusively to the States, and is by the 
Constitution withheld frem the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to perceive upon what con- 
stitutional grant of power the right to prescribe the 
qualifications of electors, and the mode of conduct- 
ing State elections for State officers, can be sus- 
tained, and the committee cannot find any warrant 
in that instrument for its assumption by Congress. 

But if any doubt upon this subject could exist- 
it is dispelled by the first article of the amendments 


| 
| 
| 


ization of the whole Navy Department is absolute- 
ly necessary. The Board of Navy Commissioners 
has, from its first organization, acted as an incubus 
on the Navy; this is a matter of history, and can- 
not be denied. This board has become odious 
to the people, and in every quarter of the coun- 
try the people are complaining of it. This alone 
ought to be sufficient cause for abolishing the 
board. The people in this cou are sovereign, 
and if an office or any branch of the Government 
becomes odious or obnoxious to them, we, as 
their Representatives, ought at once to abolish the 


have | 








| 


| 
i 
| ciples the present Executive has acted upon j 

| administration of the Government, and the tee 








j 





| tradicted by facts. 


| bravery. 
|| States. Idieness, luxury, and dissipation, has a 


| mind. 
|| those who have compose 


not only by words, but also by acts. They w 


r. WittiaMs,] that the 
present head of the Executive Department jg 
odious to the people, it is not the case, and is con. 
The pom have, on several 
occasions, and some of them very recent 
declared themselves satisfied with the general pein: 


will advocate and approve of his administration ag 
long as he acts on those general principles, which 
they consider necessary for the preservation of the 
Constitution and liberties of the country. But they 
do not approve of many of those who are kept in 
office. Was the will of the people obeyed, the 
President would sweep out of the Depariments in 
this city, a horde of officers and clerks of the same 
political party of the gentleman, (who has volun. 


| teered the suggestion I allude to,) who are tryi 
| odious to a large majority of the people. So much 


for thesuggestion of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
We are told the Board of Commissioners of the 
Navy was created at the close of the last war with 
Great Britain, to remedy evils that were discoy. 
ered during the war in the organization of our 
Navy. Butthe true reason is the scene we see 


| every session of Congress in every department of 
| this Government—a disposition to create offices 
| and officers, and to furnish salaries to enable men 


to live in ease and affluence, under the pretext of 
doing service to the country. We heard of no 


| deficiency in the organization of our Navy Depan.- 
|| ment during the war. On the contrary, our Navy, 
|| for the number of vessels and size, excelled that 


of all others in the known world for discipline and 
Italy had its Capua; so has the United 


tendency to enervate and debilitate both body and 
We are told of the a services of 
the Board of Nav 
Commissioners, and that they are high-minded, 
honorable men. This may be, and is, no doubt, 
all true. I do not know them, nor have I heard 
any charges made against them as individuals. [t 
is not my intention to say aught disrespectful of 


|| the individuals wig now fill the offices of that 


board; and | have no doubt they have, in times 
past, rendered service to the country; but, sir, the 
man who would come to this place, or any other 
of the cities of the Union, and live five or six years 


‘ 


| in idleness and luxury, without becoming debili- 


tated in body and mind, must be an exception to 
the rest of mankind. The history of the world 
proves what | assert to be true. And does age, 
and the natural debility consequent to that stage 
of life, tend to lessen the debility produced by 
dinner parties and dissipation ? 

We were told yesterday by a gentleman of long 
experience in government, from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Apams,] that men who represented people 
residing in inland districts, had no right to express 
opinions here relative to the organization of the 

avy Department, and that he wassurprised thata 
gentleman (Mr. Crary, of Michigan] should have 


| made the motion to strike out this appropriation, 


who had not a sea-port in all his State. I came to 


| Congress under the impression that each member 
| had an equal right to express his opinions in rela- 


tion to every branch of this Government, and to 


| find fault or approve as he thought the merits of the 
| case requi 
| from Massachusetts acted witha party the leaders 
_ of which would, if in their power, 


red. I was aware that the gentleman 


eprive us of 
that equal right, but I had not heard it before open- 
ly avowed on this floor. I can tell the gentleman 


| from Massachusetts that the constituents of mem- 


bers who representinland districts, and have “no 


| sea-ports,’’ during the war of 1812, rejoiced when 


they heard of the victories achieved by eer lert 
i 

ingly submitted to pay every species of tax, direct 
oan Caiests to support the Navy then, and are will- 
ing now to do the same, when the honor and safety 
of the country require it. But, when the constitu- 
ents of those whom the gentleman from Maseachu- 
setts says have no right to ain with ine ary 
were rejoicing at its victories, the gentleman's 

stituents, ma their representatives in their Siate 
Legislature, were ing resolves ‘that it did not 
become a moral and religious people to rejoice at the vic~ 
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tories of our land and naval forces;’’ and not only 
that, but his State Executive even refused to de- 
fend their own soil. 

The gentlemen from Massachusetts, [Messrs. 


Apams and Reep,] who are opposing the present | 


motion, and appear anxious to take the Navy into 
the special care and keeping of themselves and 
their constituents, are not uninfluenced by their 
own private interests in this matter, although it 
did not become ‘‘ a moral and religious people to 
rejoice at the victories”? of this same Navy, when 
fighting the battles of the country: yet the Navy, 
as it is now employed for the benefit of a few, 
deserves, in their estimation, all commendation of 

raise. Whatis the present employment of two 
thirds or more of the vessels of our Navy now in 
commission? Why, sir, they are employed ata 


yast expense in looking after the property, and | 


guarding the vessels of the traffickers, traders, and 
speculators, who live, like the gentlemen’s con- 
stituents, on the sea-coast; in exploring distant 
seas and oceans, to find new seal and whale fish- 


entlemen’s_ constituents; but when the money 
has to be raised to pay the enormous expenses, 
our constituents, who reside in inland districts, 


and have no sea-ports, have to pay the taxes, | 


although their Representatives are told that itis | 
a matter of surprise to gentlemen if they happen | 
Our con- || 
stituents are producers; the district I represent is || 


to ask how their money is expended. 


inhabited by people who send to market flour, | 


pork, whiskey, coal, and iron. We furnish the 


gentlemen’s constituents on the sea-board with the | 


necessaries of life, food and fuel; we, who reside 


majority of them, are traders, traffickers, and 
speculators, who live by their wits, and not b 


their works, and get their living and their conan | 
by the profits derived from the farmer, manufac- || 
turer, and miner, of the interior. I should like to | 


hear from the gentlemen some reason why we 
have not a right to inquire how our money is ex- 
nded, and when we think it wasted, complain? 
have heard no reason given, except that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Crary] ‘had no 
sea-port’’ in his State. 


The advocates of this appropriation and of the | 


present organization of the Navy Department, 
have urged another reason why the Board of 
Navy Commissioners ought not to be abolished. 
Itis not, sir, the usefulness of the board, as at 


present constituted, nor is it the flourishing situ- | 


ation of our Navy under their care, nor is it the 
retrenchment of the expenses of the Navy Depart- 


ment. No, sir; they have not ventured to rest | 


their defense on any one or all of those matters; 


but, sir, they tell us of the preéminent services of | 


the persons composing the board during the last 


war, We hear that same story in this hall al- | 


| 





most every week respecting every officer of both | 
Army or Navy, who comes here with a claim, or | 


whose name happens to be connected with any 


subject of inquiry. Now, sir, I am willing to | 


give every person credit and reward to the full 
extent for services rendered to the country. But, 
sir, have the individuals composing this board 
ever done more than their duty in the service of 
their country? If they have, I for one am willing 
to reward them in a direct way, but not by giving 
them place and pay for pretended services, to the 
injury of an important part of the defense of the 
country. 
case they, or either of them, have done more than 
their duty. When they solicited and obtained 
commissions in the Navy, did they not contract 
to do certain duties for the country, and to receive 
for their services a certain amount of pay, and if 


wounded or disabled, to be supported during their | 


lives? Have they done more on their part than 
was required of them by the contract, or has the 
Government and country done less on their part? 


Will the advocates of the board answer those | 


uestions? I know hundreds who have shed 
heir blood and worn out their constitutions, now 
living in poverty, equally meritorious and de- 


serving with the generals, commodores, and other | 


officers, that we hear extolled by members on this 
floor every day; and yet let one of those poor 
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I should like to hear in what particular | 





| stance of this kind in this Hall. 


Navy Appropriations—Mr. Petriken. 


men come here I have alluded to and ask for their 
rights, we do not hear gentlemen say a word in 
their behalf. It is not long since we had an in- 
We saw a sol- 
dier who had fought in the battles of the two wars 
of independence, that of 1776 and that of 1812, 
who was wounded and honorably discharged, 
denied the trifling pittance of $3 75 per month, 
and that, too, by many of those who are loud in 
the praises, and are for lavishing thousands of 
dollars on men not so deserving, but who wear 
epaulets and belong to a higher caste in society. 
Although I do not wish to derogate from the 
character or services of any man, yet I wish to 
see Squal justice done to all. 

I have always been opposed to extra rewards, 
such as swords, medals, &c., to persons who have 


done no more than their duty; and, in many in- | 


| stances within our knowledge, those rewards are 


not given to persons most deserving. In fact, 
these matters are looked upon by plain, sober, 


| thinking people as mere frippery, procured, in 
eries, Or new sources of trade and traffic for the || 


most instances, by management and intrigue, or 


| for fashion’s sake, and notfor any services beyond 
| what duty required of the individual, and for a 


neglect of which he would have deserved pun- 


| ishment. 


} 


| 








This course of procedure has another bad ef- 
fect, is morally wrong, and an injury to the peo- 
le. It is at once declaring that an officer is not 
ound by the contract he enters into with the 


| Government to discharge the duties of his office 


faithfully, without receiving a greater reward than 
he stipulates to receive when he accepts office. 


3 || Honor ceases to be an incentive to duty; money 
ininland districts, although we have no sea-ports, | 


pay the taxes and bear the burdens of Govern- | 
ment. The gentlemen’s constituents, or a large | 


is the object. 

Gentlemen on the Committee on Naval Affairs 
talk about being taken by surprise by this mo- 
tion. Why, sir, I saw a resolution early in the 
session, submitted to this House, directing that 
committee to inquire into the expediency of reor- 
ganizing the Navy Department. Have they given 
us any reason why they did not inquire as direct- 
ed? Have they submitted to us any plan for a 
new organization of that Department? 
they applied to the present, on all hands acknowl- 
edged, talented and competent head of the Navy 
Department for his views on this subject? If not, 
I shoal be glad to know why. 
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Have | 


Mr. INGHAM, chairman of the Committee | 


on Naval Affairs, said no such resolution had 
been referred to that committee. A resolution 


to magne into the expediency of abolishing the | 


Boar 
ferred, and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Resp] had given his reasons for not report- 


been in his charge, and that he had called on the 
gentleman from Michigan to give his views in 


| writing, and had delayed reporting to receive 


them. 
Mr. PETRIKIN. The chairman of the Com- 


of Navy Commissioners had been re- | 


mittee on Naval Affairs says he has seen no such | 


resolution as I have referred to, but acknowledges 


the existence before the committee of a resolution | 


from this House directing them to inquire into 


the expediency of abolishing the Board of Navy | 


Commissioners. Mr. Chairman, is not that tanta- 


mount to a direction by this House to inquire | 
avy | 


into the expediency of reorganizing the 
Department? Certainly, no man in his senses 
would abolish the board without giving something 
in its stead. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Reep] 


does not pretend to say that he called upon the | 


Secretary of the Navy for his opinions on this 
important subject; nor does the chairman, or any 
other member of that committee, get up in his 
place and inform us of their having inquired of 


the Secretary of the Navy for advice or instruc- | 


tion, so as to enable them to act on the requisition 
of this House knowingly. The onl 
et any information that we hear of 
is that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Reep] called rtle i 
[Mr. Crary] for his opinions. Now, sir, does 
it not appear strange that he should go to the 
very man for advice, who, we are told, had no 
right to interfere with matters ae tothe Navy, 
because ‘* he had no sea-port in his district,’’ and 


attempt to | 
ing made, 


on the gentleman from Michigan | 


| them to their superiors for their action? 
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that neither he nor his colleagues on the commit- 
tee ever called on the Secretary of the Navy, who 
is well qualified to answer all queries relative to 
this matter, and who takes pride in doing the 
duties of his station? Had it been a resolution to 
inquire into the expediency of making a dry-dock, 
or any other equally extravagant and useless 
work, which would tend to increase the burdens 
of the country and the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, we should have seen a report long since 
recommending it, and the gentlemen of the Naval 
Committee would have soon found the way to 
the Secretary of the Navy for information. But 
the resolution to abolish the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners savors of an attempt at retrenchment 
and reform; and therefore finds no favor from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
During the war of 1812, we had no Navy 
| Board, yet our Navy was the admiration of the 
world, both for the construction of our vessels 
and the discipline of officers and crews. How 
isitnow? Why, sir, we were told yesterday, 
by the very men of the poe who profess to 
| the exclusive friends of the Navy, that our Navy 
| is everything but what it ought to be. We heard 
| it stated that one of our finest vessels has lately 
| been converted into horse stables, cow stalls, and 
donkey pens. The gentlemen who made this 
charge ought not to have confined their wrath to 
Commodore Elliott alone; they ought to have 
gone back for years, and examined the history 
of our Navy, and they would have found that 
Commodore Elliott has done no more than has 
been the practice for years with others. I wag 
sorry to see gentlemen show their partiality by 
| attacking one individual out of dozens equally 
culpable. If they did not know such to be the 
case, | do, and many others know it, who are 
now on the floor of this House, to be the fact, 
that our naval officers have not only imported 
horses, cows, and donkeys, in national vessels, 
but some of them have acquired fortunes by car- 
rying other kinds of freight. And, sir, who is 
accountable for this abuse, if abuse itis? Are 
not the Commissioners of the Navy Board, as 
the guardians and executive officers of the Navy, 
-bound to take cognizance of all abuses in the 
Navy, and see them corrected, or at least report 
ut, 
sir, we have no evidence that they have done so; 
on the contrary, this abuse complained of by 
their own tieuhe;hen been countenanced by them 
for years; and, for aught I know, they may have, 
when in command of vessels, participated in the 
donkey and horse traffic. 
But, sir, the importation of animals, and the 


ing. || converting our ships of war into horse stables, 
Mr. REED said the resolution referred to had | 


cow stalls, and donkey pens, I consider a much 
more laudable use of them than another use they 
are applied to, and for which the same Navy 
Board are responsible. We hear of our ships of 
war sailing from one port to another; from Eu- 
rope to Asia, and from thence to Africa; the offi- 
cers giving fétes, balls, and regalias to the princes, 
nbbles, and gentry of despotic Governments, and 
our brave tars, dressed like mountebanks, man- 
ning the yards to cheer those nobles. We have 
had applications made to Congress by officers, 
asking us to pay them large sums of money, 
which they allege they expended in making feasts 
and giving balls and fétes to the nobility of Eu- 
rope. Is that, sir, fit employment for the officers 
or the vessels of war of plain Republicans? It 
may do for the subjects of despots; but, sir, my 
constituents abhor it, and I believe a large por~ 
tion of the people of this country are of the same 
opinion. This, also, is not a new occurrence; it 
|| has been the practice for several years, but has 
|| lately been vase in to a greater extent, and 
|| on a more magnificent scale, by a man who has 
acquired immense wealth by holding office under 
| the Government of this country; whether hon- 
estly or not, every one must judge for himself, 
| and by the circumstances make up his own opin- 
|| ion. 

‘| Why did we not hear of those matters from the 
'| gentlemen in their very eloquent exordiums this 
morning, praising the administration of the Board 
of Navy Commissioners? For years past, this 
board have had the exclusive management of the 
Navy, and it was not until the present efficient 
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Sécretary took charge of the Department that an 


to be corrected. 
that the country 
avy commanders 


of these abuses were attempte 
Jt is to the present Secretar 
owes the prohibition of our 
convertin 
bles. He hasalso, 
changes, but those commissioners have still too 
much power, without any direct responsibility, 
and itis my wish to see a new organization of 
the Navy Department, so that there may be one 
responsible head, a healthy body, and active and 
efficient limbs to take the place of the sickly, un- 
healthy condition of the present system. 


from Massachusetts that my constituents alone 
send more grain, flour, pork, whiskey, iron, and 
other necessaries of life, which cannot be dis- 

ensed with, to market, than two thirds of all the 

ew England States north and east of New York, 
besides coal and lumber to an immense amount, 
and depend upon industry and frugality for their 
prosperity, and not upon appropriations from the 
General Government for light-houses, harbors, 
dry-docks, or exclusive privileges, as most of his 
constituents do. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will adopt 
the amendment; but whether it is adopted or not 
ut this session, the discussion of the subject will 
call the attention of those who administer the 
Government to provide, by next session, a plan 
to remedy the evil complained of; and it will also 
let those in office know that the people are not 
either blind, deaf, or dumb, although they may 
not have ‘*a sea-port’’ in their vicinity, but are 
busy scrutinizing the conduct of those intrusted 
with the management of the affairs of the nation. 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that it has 
not been my intention to say aught derogatory 
to the private character of any man in office; it is 
not the men or their private characters | attack, 
but the office, and the effect produced by an im- 
proper and improvident organization, producing 


evils which those | represent wish to have rem- 
edied. 


SETTLEMENT OF FLORIDA. 


REMARKS OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In rue Senate, February 5, 1839, 

On the bill providing for the armed occupation and settle- 
ment of Florida, and in reply to Mr. Morris, of Ohio, and 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Ohio had 
acted with his accustomed frankness in stating 
the reason which induced him to oppose this bill. 
It is because Florida is a slaveholding Territory, 
and because the bill will have the effect of increas- 
ing the slaveholding interest. For these reasons 
he opposes it, and he seems to think that God 


slavery. He instances St. Domingo, as a coun- 
try which has declined and decayed because the 
French, as he says, hunted the slaves with dogs; 
seeming to forget the horrid massacre of the white 
race which took place in that island about forty 
years ago, and which destruction of the white 
race is the true cause of the decline of the island. 
He also instances Alton, as a place which has 
become desolate because Mr. Lovejoy, the Abo- 
lionist, lost his life there. This may be a double 
error. Alton may not be desolate; may not have 
experienced any decline but that which is the tem- 
porary effect of overaction; and if not as flourish- 
ing now as formerly, it may be for a very differ- 
ent reason than that of the wrath of the Deity 
for the death of Mr. Lovejoy. But what has 
Florida done to excite these remarks, or to make 
her dread the Divine vengeance? She has done 
nothing against the black race or the A bolitionists. 
She has done nothing to cause the Deity to make 


hera place of desolation; but desolate she is—des- | 


olate is forty-one thousand square miles of her 
territory, made so by the ravages of the colored 
races upon the white ! 

Four counties of Florida are depopulated—great 
numbers of families, fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren, have been massacred—a great many officers 
and soldiers have been killed, and none made pris- 
oners! No prisoners—not one—not even in the 


our ~. into horse and donkey sta- | 
understand, made some other | 


| were organized? 
| politicians of the South at that time? They were 


| considers it a free 
| domain. 
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| defeat of Major Dade. ‘That defeat was a treach- 
| erous attack before war had been openly made; 
_and when, at two o’clock in the afternoon, there 


was no longer a man left standing—when nearly 
all were dead, and the survivors, covered with 
wounds and blood, lay among the dead in the 
little breastwork which they had thrown up for 
their defense—when, in this condition, even In- 
dian ferocity relented, and savage cruelty was 
satiated—then it was that a band of forty negroes 


| came down upon the helpless survivors, sought 
|out for each one that was alive, and gave the 
| knife and the hatchet to every helpless being in 


Before I close, | must say to the gentleman | whom breath or motion could be found. 


This is 
what the negroes did; and it was only from*two 
wounded soldiers, believed to be dead, but who 


were able to crawl off in the night, that the de- | 


tails of that disastrous defeat and massacre have 


come to the public knowledge. So far as the In- | 


dians were concerned, they left a part of the 
wounded alive in the breastwork; so far as the 
negroes were concerned, they spared not one! 
They killed to the last man in whom they could 
find a sign of life, and the two that escaped were 


not spared by design, but believed to be dead, 


and left for dead. This has been the conduct of 
the colored races in Florida; and certainly the 
Senator from Ohio should see that his eer 

a 


is misplaced; that it is his own white race whic 
| has been the sufferer in Florida; and that the 
| colored races have exulted in the slaughter and 
destruction of men, women, and children, de- | 
| scended, like the Senator himself, from the white 
| branch of the human race. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Morris] is can- | 


did enough to speak for others as well as himself; 


| he speaks for certain sagacious politicians, as he 


describes them, who saw in this bill, from the 


_ moment it was brought forward, a design to raise 
| up new Territories in the South to become slave 


States, and to increase the slaveholding interest. 
He tells us that these sagacious politicians all 


| saw this effect the moment this bill was brought 


in, and he applauds the foresight of these saga- 
cious men. Doubtless the effect of the bill will 


be to increase the population of Florida; and is | 
that a sufficient reason with the sagacious politi- 


cians to whom he refers for opposing the bill? 
Certainly the politicians of the South and West 
have not acted on this principle in relation to the 
nonslaveholding Territories. - Look at Wiscon- 
sin and lowa, two Territories on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, both fully organized, filling up with 
people, and ready to become States within less 
than two years from this day. Where was 
southern jealousy when these two Territories 
Where were the sagacious 


here, sir—here in this Senate and in the House 


| of Representatives; they knew very well that 


\ | they were raising uptwo non-slaveholding States; 
will curse any country or place which admits of | 


but they did nothing to obstruct the organization 


| of the two Territories; they indulged no jealousy; 
| they made no political calculations; they did 


what they believed was right; and now all that 
they ask from the politicians of the non-slave- 
holding States is to acton the same principle—to 


_ do what is right for Florida, without indulging 


in jealousy or political calculations. 

"he Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] 
has followed the Senator from Ohio, and has en- 
tered into an elaborate opposition to the bill. He 
objects to all parts of it, the details as well as the 
ee and strenuously opposes its passage. 

e objects to the land bounty, and treats it as a 
naked gratuity, like the fishing bounties, and 


of these settlers, the land will not be a bounty in 
the nature of a premium or a gift, but will be a 
bounty in the military sense of the word, that is 


to say, it will be in payment, or part payment, of | 


military service. This is the nature of the bounty 
land to be granted by the bill. It is nota gift, 


_but is a price paid for services, real services, 


which are to be rendered. The ten thousand 
settlers in Florida are to go into stations—into 


| blockhouses and stockades—into fortification, in 


|| for her steadfastness of purpose. 


gift of so much of the public | 
So far as the fishing bounties are con- | 
, cerned, they are, where not a drawback of the 
salt duty, a naked gratuity for which no services 
| are rendered to the United States; but in the case 
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| fact; which they are to man and defend until 

| Florida is pacified, and the Indians are removed 

| They are to do the service of any army, and to 
accomplish an object which arraies have not heey 
able to accomplish. They are to render military 

| service, which may continue one, two, or more 

| years. Now, this is no gift of land. It is a sale 
and a sale for a valuable consideration; and sue), 
a consideration as thousands will reject for ono 
that will accept. Thousands will refuse to take 
the land on the terms of the bill, for one that wij) 
take it. Perhaps few from the Senator’s ow, 
State will accept three hundred and twenty acres 

| of land on the terms proposed, yet every one of 
them would certainly accept it as a gift. 

The Senator, therefore, is in great error in treat- 
ing these bounties as gifts. They are pay for mil- 
itary services, as much so as the military bounty 
lands of the late war. By anact of Congress, the 


| soldiers in the latter part of the late war received 


a bounty in land of three hundred and twenty 
/acres each—the soldier received this over and 
| above his pay, subsistence, clothing, and other 
‘allowances. ‘The land was called a bounty; but 
| it was a bounty in the sense of the bounty money 
| paid to the recruit at the time of enlistment; j 
| was pay,and not a gift. The Senator comes from 
/a State which opposed the bounty land to the 
| soldiers of the late war, to aid in repulsing the 
| British. He now opposes bounties to settlers in 
| Florida, to drive the Indians from that Territory; 
'and in all this his State is consistent. She acis 
| on a uniform principle, and is entitled to respect 
No, sir, these 
| bounties are not gifts, but payments for great and 
| valuable services. The Senator says the land 

will amount to three million two hundred thou- 

sand acres, and will be worth $4,000,000; and this 
is true. The land would bring, if sold, $4,000,000 
to the Treasury; but it has to be conquered be- 
| fore it can be sold! It will have to be conquered ! 
| These settlers will have to conquer the three mil- 
| lion two hundred thousand acres for themselves, 
/ and, also, at the same time, will conquer above 
| twenty million acres more fer the Government; 
for the Indians now have possession of twenty- 
six million acres of land in East Florida, the 
| greater part of it public land, and of which the 

Government can have no use until the Indians are 

expelled. Grant that the land would be worth 
| $4,000,000, when it is conquered, it is worth 

nothing to us now; and it will be the cheapest 
ayment that can be made for the conquest of 
| Florida. The Senator from Massachusetts is 
startled at $4,000,000; yet his fishermen have 
drawn upwards of six million dollars in bounties, 
| and are now actually drawing, from year to year, 
at the rate of $257,000 per annum. 
The Senator from Massachusetts objects also 
_ to the rations, the medicines, the seed grains, the 
transportation, and the hospital attendance, which 
is to be given to the settlers. He considers all 
these aids as gratuities, as naked gifts, bestowed 
upon the settlers for nothing. Far otherwise is 
the fact, Mr. President. They are in payment of 
| military services; they are in part payment for 
| the same services for which the sane te granted; 
und they rest upon the same principle as similar 
supplies to militia and volunteers, when called 
| into the service of the United States, would rest 
upon. The whole of these small items together 
| will not cost the Treasury more than half a mil- 
lion dollars; a mere trifle compared to the expense 
of calling out militia and volunteers on every 
alarm. Governor Gilmer, with the sanction of 
‘the Government, has just called out five hundred 
men for the protection of the frontiers of Georgia; 
other bodies have been called out for the protec- 
tion of middle Florida and the country about St. 
Augustine; and these calls must be repeated as 
often as depredations are committed, as often as 
' alarms, real or false, continue to occur. The reg- 
ular troops cannot guard the frontiers; they may 
do all they can; the Indians will elude them; will 
avoid their presence; will steal in upon the settle- 
ments, and will massacre families. ‘Then volun- 
teers will be called out; they will come when they 
are called; and they will be paid. A large annual 
expenditure must be looked for in this way, over 
‘and above the expenses for the regular troops, 
‘until the Indiangare removed, unless the country 
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. | 
js occupied by armed settiers. These are the effi- | 
cient means to terminate the war; and they are | 
the cheapest means—cheapest in a mere moneyed | 
point of view, to say nothing of being cheapest in 
ives. 

: [tis objected to the bill by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] that these ten thou- 
sand settlers are to be without military organiza- 
tion; and possibly he might have found a still 
stronger objection to them if they had been or- 
ganized. If they had been organized, then we 
should have encountered objections to an army 
of ten thousand men, over and above our regular 
Army of twelve thousand. This was well fore- 
seen; it was foreseen that we should have a cry 
against a new army; and, therefore, the settlers 
go under their real characters of cultivators, and | 
when assembled in their stations, they can | 
form themselves into companies and battalions, | 
if they please, under the laws of Florida, or 
they may remain in their stations and choose 
a leader from among themselves, if they wish 
to make expeditions, and pursue the Indians. 
They can make such expeditions if they piease; 
it will be at their own option; the bill does not 
require it; it requires but three things; first, to live 
at the station; secondly, to defend it if attacked; 
thirdly, to cultivate the ground for their own ben- 
efit. ‘This is all that the bill requires, and to do 
these things requires no military organization, 
Doubtless the settlers will defend themselves, and 
they can choose their own leaders for that pur- 
ose. United States troops will always be at | 
band to aid them; and such disposition of the 
troopscan be made that every station will be with- | 
in protecting distance of a body of regulars. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] | 
further objects to the bill because it contemplates 
a settlement of the Territory of Florida. He 
says itis a bill to promote settlement, to cause | 
the country to be settled, to induce people to go | 
to the country and settle there. Sir, it is rather | 
a bill to resettle the country, to reoccupy it, to | 
repeople it. Often has it been stated in this de- | 
bate that the inhabitants of four counties and a 
half of this portion of Florida have been driven 
from their homes for three years; that about one 
hundred miles square of the territory between | 
the Suwannee and the St. Johns, and between | 
the Georgia line and the Withlacoochee river, all | 
settled over at the breaking out of this war, and | 
art of it settled under the Spanish Government, | 
ln been depopulated by this war, the inhabitants | 
driven from their homes, and now anxiously | 
wishing to return. It is one of the objects of the | 
bill to restore these exiled families to their homes. | 
It is an object of the bill, also, to restore the set- | 
tlement and to rebuild the light-house at the point | 
of the peninsula, where so much commerce passes, | 
where the contracted gorge of the gulf, the vio- | 
lence of the gulf stream, and the frequent preva- | 
lence of contradictory winds, subject merchant | 
vessels to danger of being wrecked, and where 
the wrecked American mariner is more certain of | 
being massacred than he would be on the most 


| 
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i await our industry; and where, from its geo- | 
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ther—got a great deal of lead from her, and other articles 
that would have been valuable to the Indians, aud burnt her. 
| The Indians were in sight in the river behind the hill. 


their blockhouses, and a general protection after- 
wards. The United States to supply them with 
provisions for one year, and with seed grains and 

| seed vegetables for the first crop, with ammuni- 
_ tion until peace is restored, and transportation to 

distant stations; each settler to choose his own 
land, according to the date of settlement, so that 
first settlers shall have first choices within their 
respective districts; with several minor provisions 
for the benefit of the health, comfort, and safety 
of the settler. ] 

The bill having been read through, 

Mr. BENTON said that it was a new measure, 
proposing a radical change in the mode of ex- 
pelling the Indians from Florida, and that an ex- 
position of its principles, and of the reagons for 
proposing it, would naturally be expected by the 
Senate. 

Itisa new measure. I[t proposes to carry set- 
tlers, instead of militia aakd veluaaaete. to biori- 

| da; it proposes settlement and cultivation, instead 
of campaigns and battles; it proposes to substitute 
the ax, the plow, and the hoe, for the gun, the 
sword,andthe bayonet. This isa radical change 
in our mode of operating in Florida, and the rea- 
sons for it are clear and decisive. Troops have 
been tried, and have failed in accomplishing the 
object. Every species of troops have been tried; 
regulars, militia, and volunteers, horse and foot. 
They have made campaigns and fought battles 
for three years, and have done all that men could 
_do under such circumstances; and they have suf- 
| fered more than men ought to be required to suffer 
in such a war; and all without accomplishing the 
object. Three years have been consumed in mili- 
tary operations; and at what cost and with what 
results? Atthecostin money of near $20,000,000; 
in lives, of near forty officers killed, or died of 
their wounds, or of the climate; of many wounded, 
of nearly four hundred soldiers killed and wounded 
of the regular Army; besides heavy losses among 
the militia and volunteers. Thisis the cost! an 
what are the results? The results are four coun- 
ties of Ilorida depopulated—the Indians ravag- 
ing the country from Cape Sable to the Okefino- 
kee swamp—the frontiers of Georgia attacked— 
depredations carried to the suburbs of St. Augus- 
tine and Tallahassee—the light-house at Florida 
| Point burnt and destroyed—shipwrecked mari- 
has been forgotten.’’ In this sense the plan of || ners on the coast of Florida massacred—and all 
the bill is new; for the Senator seems to have for- || cultivation suspended over a large district of 
| gotten that every inch of territory on this -conti- || country, part of which was settled and cultivated 
nent, now occupied by white people, was taken | under the dominion of Spain, when Florida was 
from the Indians by armed settlers, and that pre- la province of that kingdom. These are the re- 
emptions and donations of land have forever re- || sults after three years of military operations— 
warded the bold settlers who rendered this ser- | after this great cost in money and in lives. 
| vice to the civilization of the world. The savages || The inefficacy of campaigns and battles is 
have given way before the armed settler from the || proved; and the question is, what shall we do 
day that the New World was discovered up to the || next? Shall we continue to call out thousands of 
| presenttime. The blockhouse, the stockade, the || volunteers to codperate with the regular Army in 
rifle, have taken the country, and have held it, || the further prosecution of the war ? Shall we con- 
| from the shores of the Atlanticto the farWest;and || tinue to call upon the surrounding States for their 
| in every instance grants of land have rewarded the || annual supply of men and horses for this fruitless 
courage and enterprise of the bold pioneer. The || service? ‘ Fall we still project campaigns and bat- 
bill, then, instead of proposing something never || tles? Our opinion is, that we shall cease with 





Respectfully, &c., L have the honor to be, 


} Acting Lieutenant. 
| Lieutenant Commandant Joun McLavuauuin, United States 
| Schooner Wave. 
Having read this letter, Mr. B. appealed to 
| the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] as 
| afriend to commerce, and as representing a com- 
| mercial State, to aid in restoring the exiled in- 
habitants to their homes at the point of the pen- 
insula; that the light-house which the Indians 
had burnt down might be rebuilt, and a popula- 
tion established there, not only to succor mariners 
and ships after they were wrecked, but before it; 
to relieve them while in distress, and to save lives, 
vessels, and property, from the dangers which 
they now encountered. In the name of commerce, 
| Mr. B. invoked the Senator from Massachusetts 
| to cease his opposition, and to give his aid to the 
| settlement of Florida; to its occupation and re- 
| occupation by our own citizens, to the exclusion 
of the marauding and murdering Indians which 
| now roamed over it, ravaging where they went. 
| Forty-one thousand square miles of territory; 
| a region from the Suwannee river to the Atlantic 
| ocean, from the State of Georgia to Cape Sable; 
| a region of country above four hundred miles in 
| length and more than one hundred in breadth— 
this vast region, capable of sustaining a large 
| population, rich in the production of the most 
| valuable tropical crops and fruits, the proper re- 
| gion of the mulberry, where three generations 
of the silk worm, and consequently three suc- 
cessive supplies of their rich products, may be 
annually expected; where fisheries of great value 


graphical position, commerce demands aid and | 
succor. This large and rich region now demands | 
the protection of this Government, and certainly 
protection is the first duty which the Govern- 
ment owes to its citizens. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in the uni- | 
versality of his objections to the bill, deprecates 
it as a new measure—as a new mode of proceed- 
ing, never before thought of. Sir, it is new, I 
admit; but new only in the sense of the French 
proverb, which says: ‘* nothing is new but what 















| 


barbarian coast of wt part of Africa or of Asia. || heard of before, proposes, in fact, to go back to | that mode of carr ing on the contest; that we 


Mr. B. here read a 


the hostile Indians received there from wrecked 


vessels, and the necessity of aiding the commerce | 


of the country, as well as protecting the lives of 
our citizens, in that exposed point of the penin- 
sula of Florida. The following is the letter: 


Usirep States Sioop PantTuer, 
Orr Key Biscayno, December 1, 1838. 

Sir: I have the honor to report to yon, that after having 
executed your order relative to the transfer of stores from 
Indian Key, I proceeded to Key Biscayno, and made expe- 
ditions in the Boca Ratones. We fell in with large bodie 
of Indians, who came to the edge of the woods and buil 
fires, to entice us on shore. I did not attack them, their 
force being too large. On Sunday, the 24th November, a 
boat came alongside, informing me that the steamer Wil- 
mington was ashore to the north of Cape Florida. The 
Panther was immediately under weigh, and about fifty miles 
above the cape I had the pleasing satisfaction of rescuing 
the rest of her crew, sixteen in number. These, with two 
boats, I brought to Key Biseayno. 

In the interim I dispatched acting Lieutenant C. R. 
Howard with the barge Shacco, in one of the sloops of Mr. 
Housman, to the wreck of a Spanish brig. He saved her 
crew, (nearly thirty slaves,) a large Rertion of her cargo, 
but was subsequently blown off, and the barge, most unfor- 
nately, lost im getting her in. I then went up in the Pan- 


tter from Lieutenant Shu- || the old and tried mode of proceeding—to go back || shall give up the idea of campaigns and battles; 
brick, of the United States Navy, dated in De- | 
cember last, showing the force of the Indians, the | 
danger to ships and mariners, the supplies which 


to the ancient and wise practice of our forefa- || that we shall open our eyes to the truth of the 
thers, and to follow the course which has been || problem that this is not a service for an army to 
always followed in the settlement of new coun- | be peer upon! that it is an unfit and im- 


|| tries. || practicable service for an army; and that an armed 
| occupation and settlement of the territory is the 
SETTLEMENT OF FLORIDA, | 


| true way of expelling the Indians and pacifying 
it the country. 

| SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, | 

OF MISSOURI, 





This is the mode recommended and sanctioned 
\ 1 by the Administration, and approved by thé most 
i | experienced officers, The Secretary of War, in 
| In tHe Senate, February 5, 1839. || his report at the commencement of the session, 
|| The bill for the armed occupation and settle- || suggests the plan. General Jesup, who has been 
|| ment of that part of Florida which is now over- || so much employed, and rendered 80 much real 
!| run and infested by hostile bands of Indians, was || service in Florida, fully eperrrses The Surgeon 
|| taken up and read. | General, Dr. Lawson, who has done double duty 
‘| [The bill proposes to grant three hundred and || in Florida—commanding a corps and healing the 
| twenty acres of land to each white settler over | sick and the wounded—also fully approves it. 
'| the age of eighteen, able to bear arms, not ex- | Governor Call, in a message to the Territorial 
‘| ceeding ten thousand men, who shall settle in | Legislature, does the same. General Hernandez, 
| such parts of Florida as shall be indicated by the | a native of St. Augustine, engaged in several of 
|| Government, and to remain there as cultivators | the expeditions against the Indians, and a great 
| until the Indians are expelled from the country. | loser by their depredations, also is full and ex, 
|| The settlers to live in stations of from forty to || plicit in favor of the new plan. The sentiments 
| one hundred men, to have a special protection || of all these gentlemen have been made known to 
i 


from the United States troops while putting up || the Senate, in written communications, addressed 
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to the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and printed and laid upon the tables of 
members. The change, then, which the bill pro- 

oses, has the approval of experienced officers, 
oe qualified to give an opinion upon the subject. 

The state of things in Florida cannot remain as 
they are. They cannot stand still in their pres- 
ent condition. We must do something; and it 
does seem to me that the plan proposed is not 
only the best, but, perhaps, the only mode of ac- 
complishing what has been so long tried in vain. 
I hold it to be the best mode, in every aspect, 
under which the question can be considered, of 
expelling the Indians from Florida. In the first 
place, it is the cheapest mode. Considered in a 
mere pecuniary point of view—under the mere 
head of expense—and it must be far cheaper than 
the further employment of large bodies of militia 
and volunteers, in addition to the regular force 
disposable for that service. Almost the only ex- 

ense would be in land; and land of which we 

ave not the possession, and which the settlers 
must conquer for us before we can give it to them; 
and, with it, must conquer upwards of twenty 
million acres more for us. The whole quantity 
to be granted will be but three million two hun- 
dred thousand acres; its value to the United States 
nothing now, and only $4,000,000 when these 
settlers shall have exyelled the Indians from it. 
The quantity is Lut three million and a quarter 
of acres; only the eighth part of what the settlers 
will acquire for the United States; for the whole 
quantity of lands of which these Indians have the 
—- is about twenty-six million acres, and 
ar the greater part of it public property. The 
settlers, then, are to be paid with a small 
their own earnings. Four million dollars’ worth 
of land, to be conquered from the Indians by the 
settlers themselves, will constitute almost the 
whole expense. The rations, the ammunition, 
the transportation, the medicines, and the seed 
grains, all together, cannot cost half a million dol- 
lars; so that the total expense under the bill will 
be $4,500,000; and this upon a certainty; for, un- 
less the object is accomplished, no land will be 
earned. 

In the next place, itis the most humane method 
of terminating this war. It is most humane to 
our own people; for it is terrible to employ our 
Army and our citizen soldiers—all of them valu- 
able in themselves, and connected with parents, 
wives, and children, to whom their lives are both 
precious and necessary—it is terrible to emplo 
officers, soldiers, and citizens upon a service me a 
is but little above that of hunting wild beasts, and 
in which the killed and wounded undergo a spe- 
cies of assassination from an invisible hand, and 
in which no prisoners are made. It is most hu- 
mane with respect to the Indians themselves; for 
the effect of the settlements will be to expel them 
from the country by the advance of population, 
and almost without bloodshed. Theestablishment 


of ten thousand cultivators in the country, occu- | 


pying one or two hundred positions to command 
the coasts and all the healthy and valuable spots, 
will soon have its uniform effect upon the Indians, 
They will recede as the stations advance: they 
will retire beyond the Mississippi when they hear, 
from the Okefinokee swamp to Cape Sable, the 
sound of the ax, the crack of the rifle, and the 
fierce barking of the house-dog. With little effu- 
sion of blood on either side will this protracted 
contest, in this manner, be brought to a close. 
Considerations of humanity, then, demand its 
adoption. In the third place, it will be the most 
efficacious method. It will be no longer a strug- 
he of the whites against the Indians, but of the 

ndians against the whites. The action of the war 
will be reversed. Now the Indians are the pos- 
sessors of the country, and the effort is on the 
part of the whites to dislodge them from their fast- 
nesses; then the whites will become the possessors, 
and it will be the business of the Indians to drive 
them out of their stations. This they can never 
do. A hollow square of block-houses, manned 


by four or five rifles each, and guarded by the | 


faithful mastiff, is secure from attack or surprise 
from any number of Indians whatever. All the 
Indians in the United States could not take one 
ef these stations. The plan which we recommend 
is, therefore, certainly the best in three essential 
features of cheapness, humanity, and efficiency. 


part of || 





Set 


It may be objected by some, Mr. President, 
| that the plan is not practicable; that is to say, that 
_ten thousand men cannot be found who wil Zo to 
| Florida upon the terms of the bill. To thisI would 
| answer, in the first place, that there is no know- 
ing whether the plan will succeed or not, until it 
|is tried. In the next place, I would answer that 
the objection furnishes -no reason for voting 


true; for the experiment can cost nothing unless 
it succeeds. | 
unless they go to their stations: they can receive 


are removed. It is, therefore, a bill which may 
do great good, and can do no harm. If it suc- 
ceeds, everything is gained; if it miscarries, noth- 
ing is lost. It will be an innocent and costless 
| experiment at all events. 
harm in trying it. So much for the objection even 
if founded in truth! But I deny its truth. I hold 
it to be unfounded; and that, in point of fact, the 
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_ against the bill, even if it could be known to be | 


The settlers can receive no rations | 


no land unless they remain there until the Indians | 


| 


There is, therefore, no | 


j 
} 
| 


plan is every way practicable; that the ten thou- | 


sand settlers will go—thatthey will maintain their 
position when the 
the object for which they go—and will do well 
for themselves, as well as render a great service 
to their country by going. 


hundred and twenty acres of land, selected by 
the settler himself out of twenty-six million 


gon, the Count Punon Rostro, and Don Pedro 
de Vargas, are all declared null and void by the 


years residence in Florida, with all the other ad- 
vantages which the bill proposes toconfer. True, 
this land would be worth but $400 to the Govern- 


should be sold; but the sum which the Govern- 


value. 
would be worth many dollars an acre to the set- 
tler—far more than he could earn in the same 


he could follow. Great is the intrinsic value of 
good land in the peninsula of Florida. Highly 
valuable it is for its productions and for its local- 
ity. Besides the rich products of cotton and 


8 

dollars a hundred —besides these rich staples 
many of the most valuable tropical fruits are 
grown there; fruits, the cultivation of which is 
so easy and the value sogreat. The pine apple, 
the orange, lemons, limes, figs, the 
are all grown there. The capacity for producing 


sic value to the good lands of Florida, to sa 
nothing of the live-oak and other fine timber whic 


proposes other advantages to the settler; sub- 


ammunition, medicines, reception of the sick in 





| first year without his family. 
get there—will accomplish | 


| 


treaty of cession;) three hundred and twenty | 
acres of land so selected out of so large a quan- | 
tity, in a region of such valuable productions, | 
must be a rich remuneration for two or three | 


| 
| 


ment; true, the Treasury would receive no more | 
than $400 if the three hundred and twenty acres | 


ment would receive would be no criterion of its | 
It would be worth a far larger sum; it | 


i 
| 


lantain, || 
cocoa, with the most delicious grapes and melons, | 


abound in many parts. Besides the land, the bill | 


sistence for one year, seed grains and vegetables, | 


ting up block-houses, special protection while | 
establishing the station, general protection after- | 


; wards, lan 


the benefit of all their own time and labor. Such 


are the advantages which the bill proposes, in || 


to use before they get their own, and | 


addition to the three hundred and twenty acres | 


of land; and surely there is no possible way in || 


which a man by his own exertions—any young | 


man able to bear arms, though not of age—can | 
in so short a time, with so much ease to himself, 


without the use of capital, and by his mere indi- 
vidual personal exertions, make and clear so val- 
uable an estate. 


Great error prevails in the common estimate of 


the value of these Florida lands. By many, all 
| the pine lands are condemned, when in fact much 
of them have a clay and marl foundation, and are 
of great value. Great bodies of savanna, exten- 
sive hammocks, rich swamps, alluvials, clay, 
and marl, are found, all adapted to valuable cul- 
tivation. On this head the letters of Dr. Lawson 
and General Hernandez 


are full and satisfac- 
tory. 


‘in the world against small-arms. 
length of time by any pursuit or occupation which | 


ugar, and the famous Cuba tobacco, worth thirty || of t ains' 
|| vigilance of the mastiff securing it against strata- 


[February 5, 


Senate, 


The settlers will go, and when there will maiy- 
tain themselves. Subsistence will be easy, for 
) the first year the Government suppliesit. In that 

time grain and vegetables will be produced. 

Cattle, swine, and fowls, will be introduced. The 
'natural supplies of the country will contribyte 
much towards the support of the inhabitants, 
The forests abound with game, with deer, tur. 
keys, and quails; the waters are covered with 
aquatic fowls,*and filled with fish, turtle, and 
oysters. Itis the opinion of General Jesup, so 
| declared in his letter which has been printed by 
_ order of the Senate, that the fisheries on the coast 


| of Florida, in proportion to their extent, will 


| prove as valuable as those of Newfoundland. 
ine indigenous vegetables are found; of which 
| the wild potato, the brier root, the cabbage tree, 

the palmetto, and the wild arrow root, are the 
| most considerable. The climate will admit of 
| two crops of grain and vegetables within the 
| year. The settler can find no difficulty in pro- 

viding for his subsistence. He should go the 
His rations will 

be sufficient for himself that year; the second 
| year his family will find their support in the 
| produce of the crops, in the increase of cattle, 


|| swine, and fowls, and in the boundless supplies 
The settlers will go if the bill passes; the in- || 
ducements are sufficient to carry them. Three | 


of the forest and waters. 
| The settlers can maintain themselves against 
the Indians. Even if they had no assistance from 


|| the United States troops, they could maintain their 
acres, (for the large grants to the Duke of Ala- || 


positions. They are to be formed into stations 


'| of from forty to one hundred men at each place. 


| These stations will be a species of fortification, 
covering ground enough to shelter many people, 
and impregnable to Indians. The block-houses 
may be arranged into hollow squares, to include 
several hundred acres of ground for cultivation; 
| or they may be formed into 4 line across a point, 
| or along a coast, within the distance of rifle cross 
firing, with four or five men allotted to each house. 
Such stations could not be taken by force; and, 
with the faithful house dog for a sentinel, they 
could not be surprised. I hold a block-house to 
be impregnable against Indians. No number of 
Indians can take one of those houses, with four 
or five riflemen init. Itis the strongest defense 
Of this, you, 
sir, [addressing himself to the Vice President, 
Colonel R. M. Jonnson,] of this you have full 
knowledge, from the experience of the early set- 
tlers in Kentucky and Tennessee. Few or no 
block-houses were even taken there, the strength 
of the house securing it against force, and the 





gem. Our late southern Indian wars have fur- 


|| nished striking instances to the same effect, of 


_which I will mention one. At the breaking out 
of the Creek war in 1813, the inhabitants on the 


Mobile and Alabama rivers collected into a sta- 


|| tion, which soon acquired a frightful celebrity. 
these valuable crops and fruits give a great intrin- | 


| It was called Fort Mimms. A battalion of militia 
| guarded the place, and a great number of families 
sought shelter within its huts and stockades. | 
was at the place a few months afterwards, and 
| verified the facts of which I speak. Among other 
families under the shelter of this fort, was that 


|| of two brothers, their names Pearce, natives of 
the military hospitals, transportation, aid in put- || 


one of the New England States. They were 
considerate, reflecting, clear-sighted men, cautious 
and brave. 

Ia the Friday night preceding the Monday on 
which the fort was surprised, they were con- 
vinced, by the fierce and peculiar growling of the 
dogs, that the Indians were about—that they were 
examining the place preparatory to an attack 
upon it; and they were convinced, from the neg- 
ligence which prevailed at the fort, that it might 
be surprised. These brothers had a saw mill two 
| miles off, and for its protection a block house 
| Wear to it. They concluded that they would be 


| 
| 
i 
I 


|| safer in their own block house, with their four or 


|| five rifles, than in a fort so negligently guarded. 
| This was Friday night; on Saturday morning 
| they acted on this belief; they removed their 
|| household to the block house; and, at twelve 
| o’clock on Monday, Fort Mimms was surprise 

'|andtaken. Hearing the firing, one of the brothers 
|| mounted a horse, rode down to the scene, sat in 
|| a copse of wood, saw the rifle, the knife, and the 
| hatchet dispatehi@g the children, the women, and 
|| the men, as the flames of the burning fort drove 
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them out of the stockade into the open ground } 
avout. When the massacre was over, the In- || 
dians turned their steps to the block house of the } 
Pearces. ‘They examined it; they walked round || 
it at a respectful distance; they went off; and || 
those two brothers, with a few men in their em- || 
ploy, maintained their position during the whole | 
war, without the loss of a life,and with the com- 
plete protection of their own property. ‘This is | 
an example, in point, to show the safety of a 
block house, and numerable others might be re- || 
lated. Entirely safe, then, will be the proposed |, 
settlers in Florida, even without the protection of || 
a military force. But it is not intended to leave 
them without protection. ‘The regular troops of | 
the United States will remain in the country, oc- | 
cupying commanding positions, reconnoitering, | 
marching, pursuing the Indians, and defending || 
the settlers. There are now six regiments em- | 

loyed on that service; one of dragoons, two of 
artillery, and three of infantry. They comprise | 
nearly four thousand men; and, even without the 
clause to that effect in the bill, there can be no 
question but that the Government will keep upa 
strong military force in the country, and give all 
possible protection, security, and defense to the || 
settlers. Besides this land force, small vessels of 
war have been kept upon that station to succor 
troops and mariners, and will doubtless be con- 
tinued there. 

The settlers will find healthy positions for their 
stations. On this point the letter of the Surgeon 
General, Dr. Lawson, is full and explicit; and his | 
skill as a medical man, and his knowledge of the | 
country as having been in it, and at the furthest | 
extremity of the peninsula, for nearly two years, | 
make him a judge of the highest character, and 
a witness of the highest authority. He testifies 
to the salubrity of the stations which may be 
found at various points, and generally along the 
coasts, and particularly at the point of the penin- 
sula itself. After describing a great number of | 
healthy and fertile districts, desirable for settle- | 
ments, he thus speaks of the immediate point of || 
the peninsula: | 

‘At Cape Sable there is a beautiful spot for a military || 
post and depot for a colony, which should be established on | 
a prairie running east and by north from that cape along the | 
coast towards Cape Florida. This prairie rans immediately 
onthe sea-shore for thirty-five miles, then turns a little 
north and tothe interior of the country, extending, perhaps, 
twenty or thirty miles more in length. It appears to be an | 


inclined plane, falling imperceptibly from the sea-shore to | 
the everglades, a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, to the | 





_ the surrounding settlements, now occupying six || 


ettlement of F lorida—Mr. Linn. 
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but $4,500,000, $4,000,000 of which will be paid || 
in land, of which the settlers will have to gain || nen 

possession from the Indians; and, at the same || REMARKS OF HON. LEWIS F. LINN, 
— will — eae upwards of twenty | OF MISSOURI, 

million acres for the United States, over and above 
what will pay themselves. Compared to the 1 In THE Srwate, February 5, 1839. 

heavy expense of campaigns against the Indians, || The bill for the armed occupation and settlement of that 
this expenditure is comparatively nothing. Com- || part of Florida which is now overrun and infested by hos- 


_ pared with the mere defense of the country and || tile bands of Indians, being under consideration— 


Mr. LINN said there was great necessity of 
regiments of regulars, and always more or less || adopting this or some similar measure, and gave 
of militia and volunteers, called out upon every | it as his opinion that, with the means heretofore 
alarm, and it will still be found to be far the | used, we should not bring this unfortunate war 
cheapest. Manage as they may, unless the | toa close in less than halfacentury. We will ac- 
country is occupied by armed settlers, the mere | complish no good by sending detachments of the 


defense of the frontiers in perpetual calls for mili- 
tia and volunteers, will amount to a great sum 
annually; and, eventually, to far more than would 


regular army against these Indians. Our officers, 
it seemed to him, were too fearful of being beaten 
to act efficiently or to encounter them successful- 


be the whole expense of expelling the Indians || ly. We must get men there who will be determ- 
and pacifying the country under this bill. The || ined to subdue the Indians at all hazards. Let an 

ten hanes men are nottoomany. Itisacase || one look back at the battle of Okechobe, and it 
in which both economy and humanity require an || would be obvious that there never was less mili- 
ample number to be employed at once. The || tary skill than was displayed on that occasion, 
country to be occupied is of great extent, abound- || that the errors committed on that day arose from 
ing with fastnesses; and of a form to require the || the fear on the part of the commanding general 
greatest number of men to protect it. It is up- || of being defeated by the Seminoles. Mr. L. said 
wards of four hundred miles in length, by above || that he could scarcely trust himself to speak of 
one hundred in breadth, with large swamps in || that battle, for, generally speaking, it agitated 
many places, and presenting an outline of at least || him profoundly even to think of it. He was not 


nine hundred miles, every part of which requires || certain that he ought to trust himself to speak of 
| defense. Spread ten thousand men over this su- |, it at all, and the Senate would remember the rea- 


perfice, and along this outline, in stgtions of | sons why, asa Missourian, he manifested feeling 


|| the most experienced officers, and is practicable 


| om forty to one hundred each, and it will be 


found that the settlements will be sparsely enough | 


scattered over it. 1| 


This is the plan, Mr. President, for the recov- | 
ery and pacification of Florida. It is recom- | 
mended by the Secretary of War, approved by | 


on its face. It is the plan on which we rely; and | 


the question is, shall we adopt this plan, or do 


nothing, and leave the work to the regular troops, 


and to the militia and volunteers which, from time || 
to time, may be called out? Experience shows || 


that this mode of warfare can accomplish no re- 
sults; that, at the end of three years, the popula- 
tion of four counties remain driven from their | 
homes, the frontiers of Georgia lie open to incur- | 
sion and massacre, the suburbs of Tallahassee 
and St. Augustine are penetrated and attacked, | 
forty-one thousand square miles of our territory 
are ravaged by a savage foe; and a large extent of 


imerior of the country. From what I saw of the products || Cast, including a cape which must be doubled, | 


of the land on the cape and the islands in the vicinity, L | 
am induced to believe that the soil of this prairie will pro- | 
duce in great perfection grain and vegetables of every kind, | 
with sugar-cane, cotton, &c. Through the prairie there are | 
numerous clumps and groves of trees, which will afford | 
both fuel and building timber for the settlers. The keys 
and sandbars in front of the cape make an excellent. harbor | 
for steamboats and sail vessels drawing from six to ten feet 
water. ‘The waters along this coast are full of turtle and | 
fish of every kind, and the prairie and woods around | 
abound in game. 

* The immediate site of Cape Sable is evidently healthy, | 
as are almost all situations directly on the sea-board; and I | 
have no doubt that healthy positions can be gotten on the 
prairie, as the climate is delightful even in the summer | 
season, from the prevalence of the sea breeze, or trade | 


Wwinds.’? 

This description of the peninsula (said Mr. B.) 
pee a different face upon it from that which it 

ad before borne. It is certain that it will sus- 
tain a large population, merely from agricultural 
pursuits, and independently of the cbmmerce 
which its geographical position will command. 
The immediate point itself, heretofore believed to 
be barren sand, or insalubrious marsh, is here 
shown to be healthy, fertile, and beautiful, and 
furnishing good homes for two thousand settlers 
under this bill, at three hundred and twenty acres 
of land each. 


i 


more unsafe to the American mariner than the | 


| tocontinue. The United States Government owes | 


lying between the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlan- || 
| tic—between New Orleans and New York—is | 


savage shores of the most barbarian nations in any | 
part of Africa, Asia, or New Holland. This state || along that border, of hardy, brave, and enterpris- 
of things cannot be tolerated—cannotbe permitted | 


defense to its citizens, and protection to its Terri- | 
| tories. It owes protection and security to its com- | 
'|merce. We cannot give up the peninsula of 

| Florida to a banditti of savages; we cannot sur- | 
render it to become a refuge to runaway slaves, | 
marauding Indians, and to freebooters and pirates | 


and discomposure in adverting to that battle. 
| (Mr. L. alluded to the slaughter of the Missouri 
volunteers, and the attempt that was made to tar- 
| nish their reputation.} He was satisfied that the 
best defense for the great western frontier would 
| be a cordon of just such men as his colleague had 


| asked for in his bill. If you will give three hun- 


dred and twenty acres of land lying along that 
| whole line of frontier, of one thousand two hun- 
| dred miles in length, to every man who would 
settle on it, and engage in its defense, you would 
at once organize a force that would set at defiance 
those hordes of savages which the policy of this 
| Government had accumulated on that border, and 
| of whose formidable numbers his friend frora 
South Carolina (Mr. Preston} had spoken. 
| Mr. L. here spoke in favorable terms of the bill 
| introduced by one of the Senators from Arkansas, 
[Mr. Futron,] setting apart a certain portion of 
land on that frontier as bounty lands for settlers 
| who will engage in its defense. That whole fron- 
tier (Mr. L. said) was sparsely settled, and this 
state of things offered a temptation to maraudin 
| bands of savages to attack them. Build upa well 
| against the sixty thousand Indian warriors strung 


ing pioneers, and your regular army will find 
employment in preventing the whites from en- 
croaching on and overwhelming the Indians. And 
that should be the state of things. We are enti- 
tled to tranquillity and safety, and they to per- 
manent protection, that they may pursue the path 
which is to lead them to improvement in civiliza- 
| tion, Christianity, and their concomitant bless- 


from the surrounding islands and keys of the || ie ¥ : 

Gulf of Mexico. Wecannot permit a part of our || r. L. said he did not believe there was any 
own coast to remain more dangerous to our mar- || danger of a general war with all the Indians on 
iners than the coasts of the most distant and bar- || that frontier, unless we should have war with 
barian nation; we cannot suffer ourselves to be || Great Britain, in which event we may look for it 
baffled in a contest with a tribe of savages. We || to a great certainty. At present we have a strong 
must subdue these Indians; we must pacify and | hold on many tribes, through large annuities se- 
settle Florida. The plan we propose is the only || cured to them by treaties, and which they will 
one from which success, in any reasonable time, | lose by going to war with the United States. But 
is expected. It is the only one which we now || the danger now is, that some tribe on which we 
have to offer; and, having thus made an exposi- |, have no hold through their interests, may com- 
tion of the principle of the bill, it would be very | mence hostilities, and be joined immediately by 
agreeable to me, and a course strictly parliament- || clouds of young, turbulent, and active warriors, 





Sir, the plan proposed by the bill is a good 
plan, and must succeed if it is tried. The men 
will go; they will maintain their positions; and 
the Indians willgoaway. Itis the cheapest plan 
than can be devised; for, unless it succeeds, it 
will cost nothing. No rations will be issued un- 
less the men go to the stations; no land will be 
granted unless they remain there until the In- 
dians are expelled. It will cost nothing unless 
it succeeds; and in this it differs from all other 


ary in itself, to take the sense of the Senate on || from neighboring tribes. If you will, Mr. Presi- 
the principle of the measure, unembarrassed with || dent, give lands to persons who will pledge them- 
details, on a motion to strike out the first section, || selves to inhabit and cultivate the same for a cer- 
or to postpone the whole bill iadeiieaty. If | tain number of years, and let them have choice 
there are Senators who object to the whole plan | land, you would find many, very many, in the 
of the bill—to the whole idea of an armed occu- || South and West, actuated by pretty much the 
pation by settlers and cultivators—let them move || same motives which Toussaint or Christophe said 
to strike out, or to postpone. We shall then || governed the Yankees—that is, if a bag of coffee 
have the sense of the Senate upon the principle | was hung up at the gates of the infernal regions, 
of the measure; and if that sense is against the | a Yankee would be found enterprising enough to 


plans which have been or can be devised. In || whole measure, much time and trouble will be || go there and get it. So it was with the hardy 


all other plans the expense is certain, the suc- || saved in avoiding all the labor of perfecting de- || pioneers of the 
cess uncertain. If it does succeed, it will cost || tails. 


est and Southwest. Tei! them 


|| that you will give them a section or half section 
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of fst-rate land, and you will find plenty to go 
and take it, and keep it, too, in defiance of all the 
savages that may infestit. Place Colt’s rifle in 
the hands of the settlers, and let them havea few 
dogs to give warning of their lurking places, and 
to start them from their coverts, instead of send- 
ing into the dark and tangled hammock your 
men, to be shot down by an invisible foe, and he 
would venture to assert that, ina very short space 
of time, a hostile Seminole would not be left in 
Florida. 

He said he was confident the regular Army 
would not bring the war to a close in half a cen- 
tury. Neither the education nor habits of the of- 
ficers or men qualified them for this kind of war- 
fare, where abundance of hard knocks were given 
but no laurels to be gained. If the regiment that 
was held in reserve at the battle of Okechobe had 
been thrown upon one of the flanks of the enemy, 
and Colene! Foster’s on the other, we would have 
been spared the pain of seeing our people shot 
down in the presence of a masked battery, and 
where ail Ue noble efforts were unavailing; but 
the contest would have been ended at once, either 
by driving the Seminoles into Lake Okechobe in 
their ccar, or forcing an immediate surrender. 
This, to us, bloody battle was ended at last, when 
Coleone! Foster made an attack upon one of the 
flanks of the Indians. He said he did not know 
whether Colonel Foster made this movement on 
his ow. responsibility or under orders from his 
commender; but, if it was a voluntary act, he de- 
served the lasting gratitude of his country. The 
officers of our regular Army were generally gal- 
lantand accomplished gentlemen, and would, no 
doubt, distinguish themselves in a war with Eng- 
lend, France, or any civilized Power; but they 
were not very efficient in Indian warfare. They 
considered that death, eternal death, to their mil- 
itary fame and character would be the consequence 
of their being defeated by a miserable band of un- 
tutored Indians, which, in his opinion, rendered 
them overcauuous. If you want this war ended 
promptiy, you must send men into Florida who 
can Swim creeks, plunge into swamps and mo- 
raszes, pillow their heads upon logs, sleep in mud 
and water, thread the forest and hammock, and 
undergo every hardship and privation; and the 
war will be closea only by such men. 


TREASURY NOTES. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. W. POTTER, | 


| ing in the public Treasury immense amounts of 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 18, 1839, 


On the bill to amend “ An act to authorize the issuing of 
Treasury notes to meet the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment,”’ approved 21st of May, 1838. 


Mr. POTTER said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: The bill under consideration 
only carries out the provisions of the last session 
for an issue of Treasury notes. The amount re- 
quired is necessary to meet the ordinary expend- 
itures of the Government, without reference to any 
extraordinary expenditures which may be created, 
by further appropriations, during the present ses- 
sion. 
tofore made by Congress, under this auxiliary to 
the finances, were necessary, to enable the national 
Treasury to meet existing demands on it. The 
pensions granted to revolutionary soldiers, and 
those of the late war, take rank among the most 
sacred debts that a nation can contract with indi- 
viduals, and creates an obligation of the highest 
and most important character for their prompt 
and faithful liquidation. Every motive of patri- 
otism imperiously demands that the honor and 
faith of the Government should be sacredly pre- 
served, and the promises made faithfully redeemed. 


the Government in funds, to preserve its unsullied 
character, and perform its obligations? If neces- 

» then, a high sense of daty requires that this 
body, in making provision for the payment of the 
debt, should act promptly and efficiently. This, 
I take it, is the only true question presented for 
our consideration. The evidence of the existence 


of that necessity is not denied, and is abundantly 


Prior legislation and appropriations here- || 
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clear, from the reports on our tables. Although | denced a desire to protect her cot 


it is with unfeigned reluctance that I shall now, 
and have heretofore, voted for an issue of Treas- | 
ury notes, yet that feeling is overcome by the | 
necessity of the crisis. I have failed to discover 
the usual acumen and form of argument that | 
characterizes the efforts of my honorable friends | 
from South Carolina, in the objections urged | 
against the immediate passage of this bill. 
The prominent argument assigned against this 


| provision for the liquidation of a fair and recog- | 


nized claim on the public Treasury is because, | 
forsooth, it will tend, in the other branch of the 
Legislature and in this, at the present session, to 
wasteful, extravagant, ald unconstitutional ap- 
propriations. What! are we to presume that the 
yassage of this bill will induce Congresa to vio- 
on the letter and spirit of the Constitution, to 
embark in a profligate expenditure of the public 
money? A_ violent and forced presumption, 
which 1 am not prepared tomake. The spirit of 
charity and forbearance forbids such presump- 
tions against the integrity and purity of the 
American Congress. I would most respectfully 
remark to the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Bet,] that the course of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation, in the last session of this Con- 
gress, in casting their votes on the Cumberland 
road bill, and on the appropriation to the Dela- 
ware breakwater, was strictly in accordance with 
the course of policy generally pursued by the 
delegatiog from that State in analogous cases, 
from the adoption of the Constitution. He is ig 
error in thinking that a single member was influ- 
enced in casting his vote from the circumstances 
of the pending congressional elections in our 
State, or that now, when the elections are past, 
it will have the slightest effect in producing a 
different result. 

Another subject has been commented upon in 
this debate, upon which I desire to offer a few 
remarks. I allude tothe reportsubmitted by the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the state of 
the Treasury and the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. hat report contains much that meets 
my decided approbation. The principles ad- 
vanced in it, touching the lavish and wasteful 
expenditure of the public money which grew out 
of, and was fostered and cherished by the large 
surplus revenue accumulated in the Treasury, are 


| germane to the approved doctrines of construc- 
| tion given by the Republican party to the Consti- 


| Institations. 


tution. The danger of corruption to the simple 
republican institutions of our country, from hav- 


surplus revenue, beyond the economical wants 


'| of the Government, are justly and forcibly por- 


trayed. With a full and overflowing Treasury, 
the purity of the Government is endangered. 
Extravagance, the forerunner and prolific parent 
of corruption, steals, ‘* like a thief inthe night,” 
into our expenditures, and insensibly saps our 


protected, and the purity of the Government pre- 
served, when the Federal powers are adminis- 
tered upon the basis of that rigid and economical 
expenditure contemplated by the framers of the 


| Constitution, that glorious bond of union and 
| sacred charter of our rights and liberties. 


There is, however, one portion of that report 
from the accuracy of which L entirely dissent. I 
refer to the intimation that the principle of pro- 


| tection to the great navigating, agricultural, and 
| manufacturing interests of the country, is an in- 
| novation upon our legislation, which first arose 


| during and at the close of the late war. 


Unless 


_ lam greatly mistaken, a review of the history of 


legislation previous to that period will conclu- 


ee . . 
sively establish the fact that the principle was 


coeval with the Constitution itself; nay, the de- 


fect of the want of power in the Articles of Con- 


| federation authorizing the National Legislature 


2 ° . 
,tion that framed the Constitution. 


| to extend adequate protection to these primary 
Ie the issue of Treasury notes required to place || 


interests of a free people was, in connection with 
others, one of the causes which led to the conven- 
In the de- 


| bates in some of the State conventions, when the 
_adoption of the Constitution was under discus- 





sion, the importance and necessity of such a del- 
egation of power was ably and eloquently urged 
as an argument in favor of the Constitution. 
Virginia, under the articles of confederation, evi- 


Civil and political rights are best 
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: commercial and 
agricultural interests. The futility of the efor: 
unless the adjoining States ened. and acted in 
concert, rendered it entirely impracticable, The 
entire commerce of the State would have been 
rapidly concentrated in the ports of Maryland 
and the adjacent States. The abortive atiempt 
to regulate commerce, and protect thereby th, 
interests connected therewith, demonstrated tho 
importance of Congress possessing the power of 
general and uniform regulations, which unques- 
tionably gave an impulse to the idea of constity- 


tional reform. It was impossible for the States, 


acting without union, and in their separate cana. 
P pa 


| cities, to afford encouragement or give protection 
| to these great interests, the existence and pros- 


perity of which are essential to the freedom and 


independence of the country from foreign infly. 


ence. 

That the provisions of the Constitution, vest. 
ing in Congress *‘the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excise,’’ and “ the 
power to regulate trade,’’ clothed that body with 
authority to protect the common agriculture and 
manufactures of the country, was urged by Mr. 
Dawes, in the convention of Massachusetts, who 


advocated the adoption of the Constitution, and 


the necessity of such provisions. 
it in the following language: 


** Our manufactures are another great subject which has 
received no encouragement by national duties, and they nevey 
can by any authority in the old Confederation.’ 


Again he observed: 


“If we wish to encourage our own manufactures, to 
preserve our commerce, to raise the value of our own lands, 
we must give Congress the power in question.”’ 


A distinguished opponent to the Constitution, 


He enforced 


in reply, remarked: 


* All we hear is, that the merchant and farmer will 
flourish, and that the mechanic and tradesmen are to make 
their fortunes directly, if the Constitution goes down.” 

It would seem, at that day, that friend and ad- 
versary concurred in the opinion that the power 
of protection would be vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the provisions of the Constitution. 
The second act to be found on your statute-book, 


after the adoption of the Constitution, solemnly 
_ declares, in its preamble: 


** That it is necessary for the support of the Government, 
for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the 
encouragement and protection of manufactures, that duties 
be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported.” 


In that act, passed in 1789, you will find fuil 
and adequate protection given to the staples of 
the plantifig States. Cotton, indigo, and tobacco 
are protected by heavy duties; three cents per 
pound on cotton, sixteen cents per pound on in- 
digo, and six cents per pound on tobacco. The 
coal of Virginia had a protection of two cents 
per bushel, and discriminating duties, in favor of 
merchandise imported in vessels built in and be- 
longing wholly to citizens of the United States, 
were adopted. 

In the modification and amendment to this aci, 
passed in 1790, the same language relative to the 
protection of the leading interests of the coun 
try is preserved. And we find in the earliest 


| annals of the legislation of the country the priu- 


ciple of protection recognized and sustained 11) 
the most emphatic manner. Such was deemed 
its magnitude and importance to the prosperi\v 
of the codntry, that it is placed on an equality and 
| ia juxtaposition with the necessity of the support 
of the Government; and the preservation of the 
_ faith and credit of the nation in the payment of 
the debts of the Revolution. ‘The cultivation of 
cotton, the great staple of the South, which has 
grown and increased in importance and magni- 
tude until it has overshadowed in value all the 
other exports of the country, in its infancy, re- 
ceived the cherishing and fostering care of the 
Government. This great agricultural interest, 
which has done so much to enhance the wealth, 
increase the prosperity, and, as a medium of ex- 
change, to pay the European debt of the coan- 
try under the most depressing and embarrassing 
circumstances, owes its palmy fortunes to the 
wise and judicious 2pplication of the protective 
system. The report of Alexander Hamilton (the 
first Secretary of the Treasury) on manufactures, 
early after the prganization of the Government, 
carricd, in some respects, the doctvine of protec- 
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tion by bounties further, or at least as far, as its 
most strenuous advocates have ever required. 
Mr. Madison’s motion for commercial restric- 
ions, in the House of Representatives, on the 
}4th February, 1806, emphatically declares ‘* that 
the interests of the United States should be pro- 
moted by further restrictions and higher duties, in 
rertain cases, on the manufactures and navigation 
of foreign nations employed in the commerce of 
the United States.’? The principle of the impo- 
sition of duties for protection standing forthasa 
naked column to the view of the eye, is enforced 
in this measure, proposed by that wise and patri- 
etic statesman. The restrictive measures of Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration, the embargo and non- 
intercourse, breathed hope into, and gave vitality 
to the great manufacturing interests. These were 
gouthern measures, sustained by enlightened 
statesmen from all the various sections of this 
videly extended country. 

With those evidences of encouragement and 
protection to the navigating, manufacturing, and 
agricultural interests, existing on the records of 
national legislation anterior to the late war, how 
can any man yield an unqualified assent to the 
position taken In this report? The colonial pol- 
wy of Great Britain was to prevent the colonists 
from spreading a sail upon the ocean, or manu- 
facturing even a ** hob nail.’’? The declaration 
of independence and the successful termination 
of the revolutionary war severed forever the po- 
litical vassalage which Great Britain ever held 
over this country. Yet, if we had remained de- 
pendent on her for a supply of all the munitions 
of war necessary for national defense, and for 
the clothing we wear, we would have still been 
if commercial pupilage and vassalage to that 
Power. No people can be free and independent 
who have not within themselves the means of 
defense against the invasion of aforeignenemy, 
and the necessary clothing and breadstuffs to 
protect and sustain its population. Grain, the 
creat agricultural staple of the State [ have the 
honor in part to represent, has received a protec- 
tion of twenty-five cents per bushel. So abun- 


dant has heretofore been the supply, that it is | 


only within the last year or two that any consid- | 
erable amount of that article has been imported | 
into the country. ‘The peculiar circumstances 


that brought about this result will not, in all hu- || 


man probability, occur for years again. I would | 
ask, are not the interests of an enlightened, in- | 
telligent, and bold yeomanry, the tiljlers of the 

soil, the stay and defenders of the rights and lib- | 
erties of the country, worthy of the protection 
and encouragement of their own Government? | 
Commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, are | 
twin handmaidens, each necessary to the pros- 
perity of the other. A common interest insepar- 
ably joins them together; when either languishes 
and is depressed, the others equally suffer. 1 


Abolition Petitions—Mr. Morris. 


duties imposed by the provisions of the acts of | 


1828 and 1832. Certainty and stability of legis- 


lation will enable them to accommodate their | 


business to the existing state of the country. 
Give to these leading interests of the country that 
certain and moderate protection arising from the 


judiciousarrangement of impost duties, necessary | 


to raise revenue to supply the wants of the Treas- 
ury when the Government is administered on the 


most economical scale, necessary for the protec- | 


tion of the country and the advancement of its 
prosperity, and you will do more, infinitely more, 
for the certain and steady advancement of the ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing interest than was 
accomplished by high tariffs, accompanied by in- 
cessant changes and violent political convulsions. 
Representing a great agricultural and manufac- 
turing district, a sense of duty to my constituents 
has constrained me to make the remarks which 
have fallen from me. ‘* Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof.’’ Hereafter, when it becomes 
necessary to readjust the revenue laws and the 
tariff of duties, if 1 am honored by a seat on this 
floor, I trust I shall be enabled to enter upon that 
duty in the spirit of forbearance, conciliation, and 
compromise, which produced the Constitution 
under which we are assembled here; and that the 


interests of all sections of our common country | 


may be preserved without essential injury to the 
interests of any. 

My thanks are due to the House for the indul- 
gence which has been accorded to me. 


ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. MORRIS, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE Senate, February 9, 1839, 


On presenting certain petitions for the abolition of the slave | 


trade in the District of Columbia, &c. 


Mr. MORRIS said: 

Mr. Presipent: I rise to present for the con- 
sideration of the Senate numerous petitions, signed 
| by, not only citizens of my own State, but citi- 
| zens of several other States, New York, Pennsyl- 
| vania, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana. These 
petitioners, amounting in number to several thou- 
| sand, have thought proper to make me their or- 
| gan in communicating to Congress their opinions 
| and wishes on subjects which, to them, appear 

of the highest importance. These petitions, 


|| sir, are on the subject of slavery, the slave trade 


as carried on within and from this District, the 
slave trade between the different States of this 


'| Confederacy, between this country and Texas, 
|| and against the admission of that country into the 


| Union; and also against that of any other State 


| whose constitution and laws recognize or permit 
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ments. The strong prejudice which is evidenced 
by the petitioners of the District, the unwilling- 
ness of the Senate to hear, the power which is ar- 
rayed against me on this occasion, as well as in 
opposition to those whose rights | am anxious to 
maintain, opposed by the very lions of debate in 
this body, who are cheered on by an applauding 
| gallery and surrounding interests, is enough to 
| produce dismay in one far more able and eloquent 
than the lone and humble dividual who now ad- 
| dresses you. What, sir, can there be to induce 
me to appear on this public arena, opposed by 
, such powerful odds? Nothing, sir, nothing but 
a strong sense of duty, and a deep conviction that 
_ the cause | advocate is just; that the petitioners 
whom I representare honest, upright, intelligent, 
and respectable citizens, men who love their coun- 
| try, who are anxious to promote its best interests, 
and who are actuated by the purest patriotism, 
|| as well as the deepest philanthropy and benevo- 
'lence. In representing such men, and in such a 
| cause, though by the most feeble means, one 
|| would suppose that, on the floor of the Senate of 
the United States, order, and a decent respect to 
| the opinions of others, would prevail From the 
|| causes which I have mentioned, I can hardly hope 
'for this. I expect to proceed through scenes 
which ill become this Hall; but nothing shall de- 
| ter me from a full and faithful discharge of my 
|| duty on this important occasion. 
Permit me, sir, to remind gentlemen that I have 
|| now been six years a member of this body. I 
have seldom, perhaps too seldom, in the opinion 
of many of my constituents, pressed myselfupon 
the notice of the Senate, and taken up their time 
in useless and windy debate. I question very 
|| much if | have occupied the time ef the Senate 
|| during the six years as some gentlemen have 
| during six weeks, or even six days. I hope, 
| therefore, that I shall not be thought obtrusive, 
| or charged with taking up time with abolition 
petitions. [ hope, Mr. President, to hear no more 
|| about agitating this slave question here. Who 
| has begun the agitation now? The Senator from 
| Kentucky, [Mr. CLray.] Who has responded to 
| that agitation, and congratulated the Senate and 
|| the country on its results? The Senator from 
|| South Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun.] And pray, sir, 
| under what circumstances is this agitation begun? 
| Let it be remembered, let us collect the facts from 


| 
i | 
| 
j 


1 the records on your table, that when }, as a mem- 
| ber of this body, but a few days since offered a 
|| resolution as the foundation of proceedings on 
| these petitions, gentlemen, as if ee on by 
|| an electric shock, sprung from their seats and 
objected to its introduction. And when, you, sir, 
decided that it was the right of every member to 
introduce such motion or resolution as he pleased, 
being responsible to his constituents and this 
body for the abuse of this right, gentlemen seemed 
|| to wonder that the Senate had no power to pre- 


i 
i 
| 





am no advocate for excessive duties and high || slavery. [ take this opportunity to present all || vent the action of one of its members in cases 
tariffs, which would again produce a bloated | these petitions together, having detained some of || like this, and the poor privilege of having the 
Treasury. All we require is uniformity and sta- | them for a considerable time in my hands, in or- || resolution printed, by order of the Senate, was 


bility in your revenue laws, and such discrimina- 
tion in the imposition of duties necessary to 
raise sufficient revenue to supply the economical 
wants of the Treasury as will best protect, pre- 


der that as small a portion of the attention of the 
| Senate might be taken up on their account as 
' would be consistent with a strict regard to the 
rights of the petitioners. And I now present them 


serve, arid encourage, the greatand leading inter- | under the most peculiar circumstances that has 
ests of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures. | ever probably transpired in this or any other coun- 
lam no advocate for drawing money, by either | try. I present them on the heel of the petitions 
direct or indirect taxation, out of the means of || which have been presented by the Senator from 
the people, unless it is wanted for the purposes || Kentucky, (Mr. Cxay,] signed by the inhabitants 
of sustaining the Government and maintaining | of this District, praying that Congress would not 
‘the common defense and general welfare.’’ || regeive petitions on the subject of slavery in the 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Tennessee, called the || District from any body of men or citizens but 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to order, alleging || themselves. This is something new; it is one of 
that it was not in order to discuss the tariff on a || the devices of the slave power,and most extraor- 


bill for the issue of Treasury notes. || dinary in itself. These petitions [ am bound in | 


Mr. CRARY (who temporarily occupied the | duty to present—a duty which I cheerfully per- 
chair) decided that the gentleman was not out of | form; for I consider it not only a duty but an 
order. i honor. The respectable names which these pe- 

Mr. POTTER proceeded. I should have con- | titions bear, and being against a practice which I 
cluded before this the observations which I had || as deeply deprecate and deplore as they can pos- 
contemplated to make if the gentleman had not || sibly do, yet I well know the fate of these peti- 
interposed. I but follow the example which those | tions; and I also know the time, place, and dis- 
who preceded me had set in this debate. In my || advantage under which J — them. 
humble judgment, manufactures have suffered | In availing myself of this opportunity to ex- 
more from the uncertainty and fluctuations of || plain my own views on this agitating topic, and 
legislation, from the want of reliance in the stead- | to explain and justify the character and proceed- 
laess and continuance of any particular system of | ings of these petitioners, it must be obvious to all 
duties, than all the advantages derived by the high | that I am surrounded by no ordinary discourage- 


|| denied. 
|| Let the Senator from South Carolina before me 
|| remember that, at the last session, when he offered 
| resolutions on the subject of slavery, they were. 
not only received without objection, but printed; 
voted on, and decided; and let the Senator from 
| Kentucky reflect that the petition which he offered 
| against our right was also received and ordered 
| to be printed without a single dissenting voice; 
|| and I call on the Senate and the country to re- 
| member that the resolutions which I have offered 
| on the same subject have not only been refused 
| the printing, but have been laid upon the tabie 
|, without being debated or referred. Posterity, 
which shall read the proceedings of this time, 
|| may well wonder what power could induce the 
Senate of the United States to proceed in such a 
strange and contradictory manner. Permit me 
|| to tell the country now what this power behind 
| the throne, greater than the throne itself, is. It 
|| is the power of stavery. It is a power, accord- 
|| ing to the calculation of the Senator from Ken- 
| tacky, which owns $1,200,000,000 in human be- 
ings as property; and if money is power, this 
power is not to be conceived or calculated; a 
|| power which claims human property more than 
| double the amount which the whole mone of the 
| world could purchase. What can wand before 
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this 
overthrow it. This power is aiming to govern 
the country, its constitutions and laws; but it is 
not certain of success, tremendous as it is, with- 
out foreign or otheraid. Let it be borne in mind 
that the bank power some years since, during 
what has been called the panic session, had influ- 


i 
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wer? Truth, everlasting truth, will yet | upon heaps, like the enemies of the strong man 
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in days of old. But let me bring back the gentle- 
man’s mind from this delightful scene of aboli- 
tion death, to sober realities and solemn facts. I 
have now lying before me the names of thou- 
sands of living witnesses that slavery has not en- 
tirely conquered liberty; that Abolitionists (for 


ence sufficient in this body, and upon this floor, || so are all these petitioners called) are not all dead. 


to prevent the reception of 


titions against the | 


action of the Senate on their resolutions of cen- 
sure against the President. The cointry took | the commencement of this debate, received a 
instant alarm, and the political complexion of this || 


body was changed as soon as possible. 


is the array of power that even now is attempt- 
ing such an unwarrantable course in this coun- 
try; and the people are also now moving against 
the slave, as they formerly did against the bank 
jower. It, too, begins to tremble for its safety. 

hat is to be done? Why, petitions are re- 
ceived and ordered to be printed against the right 
of petitions which are not received, and the whole 
power of debate is thrown into the scale with the 
slaveholding power. But all will not do; these 
two powers must now be united; an amalgama- 
tion of the black power of the South with the 
white power of the North must take place, as 
either, separately, cannot succeed in the destruc- 
tion of the liberty of speech and the press and 
the right of petition. Let me tell gentlemen that 
both united will never succeed. AsI said ona 
former day, God forbid that they should ever 
rule this country. I have seen this billing and 
cooing between these different interests for some 
time past; | informed my private friends of the 
political party with which I have heretofore acted, 
during the first week of this session, that these 
powers were forming a union to overthrow the 
present Administration; and I warned them of 
the folly and mischief they were doing in their 
abuse of those who were opposed to slavery. 
All doubts are now terminated. The display 


made by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] || Cincinnati! Let our mutual sons go on. The day of mutual 


and his denunciations of these petitioners as Abo- 
litionists, and the hearty response and cordial em- | 
brace which his efforts met from the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Carnoun,] clearly show 
that new moves have taken place on the political 
chess-board, and new coalitions are formed, new 
compromises and new bargains, settling and dis- 
posing of the rights of the country for the ad- 
vantage of political aspirants. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
HouN]} seemed, at the conclusion of the argument 
made by the Senator from Kentucky, to be filled 
not only with delight but with ecstacy. He told 
us that about twelve months since ne had offered 
a resolution which turned the tide in favor of | 


the great principle of State rights, and says he || 
with the course taken by the || 


is highly please 
Kentucky Senator. All is now safe by the acts | 
of that Senator. The South is now consolidated | 
as one man; it was a great epoch in our history, | 
but we have now passed it; it is the beginning of | 


& moral revolution; slavery, so far from being a | 


olitical evil, is a great blessing; both races have | 
n improved by it; and that Abolition is now | 
peap, and will soon be forgotten. So far the | 
Senator from South Carolina, as I understand | 
him. But, sir, is this really the case? Is the | 
South united as one man, and is the Senator from 
Kentucky the great center of attraction? What 
a lesson to the friends of the present Adminis- | 
tration, who have been throwing themselves into | 
the arms of the southern. slave power for sup- 
port! The black enchantment I hope is now at | 
an end—the dream dissolved, and we awake into | 
open day. No longer is there any uncertainty | 
or any doubt on this subject. But is the great 
= passed ? is it not rather just beginning? Is 
abolitionism pgap? or is it just awakening into 
life? Is the right of petition strangled and for- 
no or is it increasing in strength and force? 
hese are serious questions for the gentieman’s 
consideration, that may damp the ardor of his 
joy if examined with an impartial mind, and 
ooked at with an unprejudiced eye. 

Sir, when these peans were sung over the death 
of Abolitionists, and, of course, their right to 
liberty of speech and the press, at Jeast in fancy’s 
eye, we might have seen them lying in heaps 








occasion, and by whom I know not. 
The same power, though double in means and || 
in strength, is now doing the same thing. This || 


\ ville, our sister city; and though about one hun- 








| distant. 
| tration journal, too, as | am informed, in Ken- 
| tucky. Hear what it says on the death of aboli- 
| tion: 


| cinnati. 


| is perfectly safe in Cincinnati. 


| dead: is liberty 


These are my first proofs to show the gentleman 
his ideas are all fancy. I have also, sir, since 


newspaper, as if sent by Providence to suit the 
It is the 
Cincinnati Republican of the 2d instant, which 
contains an extract from the Louisville Adver- 
tiser, a paper printed in Kentucky, in Louis- 


dred and fifty miles below us, is but a few hours 
That paper is the leading Adminis- 


“ABoLiTion — Cincinnati — Tne LovisviILte ADVER- 


| TISER.—We copy the following notice of an article which 


we lately published, upon the subject of abolition move- 
ments in this quarter, from the Louisville Advertiser : 

* AnouitTion.—The reader is referred to an interesting 
article which we have copied from the Cincinnati Repub- 
lican—a paper which lately supported the principles of 


| Democracy; a paper which has turned, but not quite far_ 
| enough to act with the Adamses and Slades in Congress, or 


the Whig-Abolitionists of Ohio. It does not, however, give 
a correct view of the strength of the Abolitionists in Cin- 
There they are in the ascendant. They control 
the city elections, regulate what may be termed the morals 


| of the city, give tone to public opinion, and * rule the roast”? 


by virtue of their superior piety and intelligence. The Re- 
publican tells us that they are not laboring Locofocos—but 
drones’? and “‘ consumers’’—the ‘rich and well born,” 


| of course ; men who have leisure and means, and a dispo- 


sition to employ the latter, to equalize whites and blacks in 
the slaveholding States. Even now, the absconding slave 
We doubt whether an in- 
stance can be adduced of the recovery of a runaway in that 
place in the last four years. When negroes reach “the 


|| Queen city’ they are protected by its intelligence, its piety, 
|| and its wealth. 


They receive the aid of the élite of the 
Buckeyes, and we have a strong faction in Kentucky strug- 
giing zealously to make her one of the dependencies of 


retribution is at hand —much nearer than is now imagined. 
The Republican, which still looks with a friendly eye to the 


|| slaveholding States, warns us of the danger which exists, 


although its newborn zeal for Whiggery prompts it to insist, 
indirectly, on the right of petitioning Congress to abolish 
slavery. There are about two hundred and fifty abolition 
societies in Ohio at the present time, and, from the circular 
issued at headquarters, Cincinnati, it appears that agents 
are to be sent through every county to distribute books and 
pamphlets designed to inflame the public mind, and then 
organize additional societies—or, rather, form new clans, 
to aid in the war which has been commenced on the slave- 
holding States.’ 

I do not, sir, underwrite for the truth of this 
statement as an entire whole; much of it I repel 
as an unjust charge on my fellow-citizens of Cin- 
cinnati; but, as it comes from aslaveholding State 
—from the State of the Senator who has so elo- 
quently anathematized Abolitionists that it is al- 
most a pity they could not die under such sweet 
sounds—and as the South Carolina Senator pro- 
nounces them dead, I produce this from a slave- 
holding State for the special benefit and consola- 
tion of the two Senators. Itcomes from a source 
to which I am sure both gentlemen ought to give 
credit. But suppose, sir, that Abolitionism is 

dead also, and slavery triumph- 
ant? Is liberty of speech, of the press, and the 
right of petition, also dead? True, it has been 
strangled here; but gentlemen will find themselves 
in great error if ~ suppose it also strangled in 
the country; and the very attempt in legislative 
bodies to sustain a local and individual interest, 
to the destruction of our rights, proves that those 
rights are not dead, but a living principle, which 
slavery cannot extinguish. And be my lot what 
it may, I shall, to the utmost of my abilities, 
under all circumstances and at all times, contend 
for that freedom which is the common gift of the 
Creator to all men, and against the power of these 
two great interests—the slave power of the South 
and banking power of the North—which are now 
uniting to rule this country. The cotton bale and 
the bank note have formed an alliance; the credit 
system with slave labor. These two congenial 
spirits have at last met and embraced each other, 
both looking to the same object—to live upon the 
unrequited /abor of others—and have now erected 
for themselves a common platform, as was inti- 
mated during the last session, on which they can 
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ciples and free labor. 
| With these introductory remarks, permit me 
sir, to say here, and let no one pretend to misun. 
| derstand or misrepresent me, that I charge gen. 
| tlemen, when they use the word Abolitionists 
| they mean petitioners here such as I now present 
| —men who love liberty, and are opposed to sla- 
very—that in behalf of these citizens Ropes and, 
| by whatever name they may be called, it is those 
_ who are opposed to slavery whose cause I advo. 
_cate. I make no war upon the rights of others, 
| Ido no act but what is moral, constitutional, and 
| legal, against the peculiar institutions of any 
| State; but acting only in defense of my own rights, 
| of my fellow-citizens, and, above all, of my State, 
I shall not cease while the current of life shall 
continue to flow. 

I shall, Mr. President, in the further consider- 
ation of this subject, endeavor to prove, first, the 
right of the people to petition; second, why sla- 
very is wrong, and why I am opposed to it; third, 
the power of slavery in this country, and its dan- 
gers; next, answer the question, so often asked, 
| what have the free States to do with slavery ? 

Then make some remarks by way of answer to 
the arguments of the Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Cray.] 

Mr. President, the duty I am requested to per- 
form is one of the highest which a Representa- 
tive can be called on to discharge. It is to make 
known to the legislative body the will and the 
wishes of his constituents and fellow-citizens; and 
in the present case I feel honored in the confidence 
ane in me, and proceed to discharge the duty. 
The petitioners have not trusted to my fallible 
judgment alone, but have declared in written doc- 
uments the most solemn expression of their will. 
It is true these petitions have not been sent here 
by the whole “wae of the United States, but from 
a portion of them only; yet such is the justice of 
their claim, and the sure foundation upon which 
it rests, that no portion of the American people, 
until a day or two past, have thought it either 
safe or expedient to present counter petitions; and 
even now, when counter petitions have been pre- 
sented, they dare not justify slavery and the sell- 
ing of men and women in this District, but con- 
tent themselves with objecting to others enjoying 
the rights they practice, and praying Congress 
not to receive or hear petitions from the people 
of the States—a new device of slave power this, 
never before thought of or practiced in any coun- 
try. I would have been gratified if the inventors 
of this system, which denies to others what they 
practice themselves, had, in their petition, at- 
tempted to justify slavery and the slave trade in the 
District, if they believe the practice just, that their 
names might have gone down to posterity. No, 
sir, very few have the moral courage to record 
their names to such an avowal; and even some of 
these petitioners are so squeamish on this sub- 
ject, as say that, they might, from conscientious 
principles, be prevented from holding slaves. 

Not so, sir, with the petitioners which I have 
the honor to represent; they are anxious that 
their sentiments and their names should be made 
matter of record; they have no qualms of con- 
science on this subject, oe have deep convic- 
tions and a firm belief that slavery is an existing 
evil, incompatible with the principles of political 
liberty, at war with our system of Government, 
and extending a baleful and blasting influence 
over our country, withering and blithing its fair- 
est prospects and brightest hopes. ho has 
said that these petitions are unjust in principle, 
and on that ground ought not to be granted? 
Who has said that slavery is not an evil? Who 
has said it does not tarnish the fair fame of our 
country? Who hassaid it does not bring dissipa- 
tion and feebleness to one race, and poverty and 
wretchedness to another, in its train? Who has 
said it is not unjust to the slave and injurious to 
the happiness and best interests of the master? 
Who has said it does not break the bonds of 
human affection, by separating the wife from the 
husband, and children from their parents? In 
fine, who has said it is nota blot upon our coun- 
try’s honor, and a deep and foul stain upon her 
institutions? Few, very few, perhaps none but 
him who lives upon its labor, regardless of its 
misery, and even many whose local situations 
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are within its jurisdiction, acknowledge its in- 
justice, and deprecate its continuance; while mil- 
lions of freemen deplore its existence, and look 
forward with strong hope to its final termination. 
Suavery! a word like a secret idol, thought too 
obnoxious or sacred to be pronounced here but 


by those who worship at its shrine; and should — 


one who is not such a worshiper happen to 
pronounce the word, the most disastrous con- 
sequences are immediately predicted, the Union 
js to be dissolved, and the South to take care of 
itself. 

. Do not suppose, Mr. President, that I feel as if 
engaged in a forbidden or improvident act. No 
such thing. Iam contending with a local and 
«peculiar”’ interest, an interest which basalready 
banded together a force sufficient to seize upon 
every avenue by which a petition can enter this 
Chamber, and exclude all without its leave. I 
am not now contending for the rights of the ne- 
so—rights which his Creator gave him, and 
which his fellow-man has usurped or taken away. 
No, sir; I am contending for the rights of the 
white person in the free States, and am endeav- 
oring to prevent them from being trodden down 
and destroyed by that power which claims the 
black person as property. I am endeavoring to 
sound the alarm to my fellow-citizens that this 
power, tremendous as it is, is endeavoring to 
unite itself with the moneyed power of the coun- 
try, in order to extend its dominion and perpet- 
uate its existence. I am endeavoring to drive 
from the back of the negro slave the politician 
who has seated himself there to ride into office 
for the purpose of carrying out the object of this 
unholy combination. The chains of slavery are 
sufficiently strong, without being riveted anew 
by tinkering politicians in the free States. I feel 
myself compelled into this contest, in defense of 
the institutions of my own State, the persons and 
firesides of her citizens, from the insatiable grasp 


of the slave power, as being used and felt in the | 


» free States. To say that I am opposed to slavery 


in the abstract, “are but cold and unmeaning 
words. If, however, capable of an 
whatever, they may fairly be construe 
for its existence; and pa 


meaning | 
into alove | 
I sincerely believe to be | 


the feeling of many in the free States who use | 


the phrase. I, sir, am not only opposed to sla- 


very in the abstract, but also in its whole volume, | 


inits theory as well as practice. This principle 
is deeply implanted within me; it has ‘* grown 
with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength. ’” 


In my infant years I learned to hate slavery. | 
Your fathers taught me it was wrong in their | 
Declaration of Independence, the doctrines which | 


they promulgated to the world, and upon the truth 


of which they staked the issue of the contest that | 


made us a nation. They proclaimed ‘that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 


amongst these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of | 
happiness.’? These truths,as solemnly declared | 


by them, I believed then, and believe now. They 


are self-evident. Who can acknowledge this, and | 
not be opposed to slavery? It is, then, because | 


[love the principles which brought your Gov- 
ernment into existence, and which have become 


the corner-stone of the building supporting you, | 
sit, in that chair, and giving to myself and other | 
Senators seats in this body—it is because I love | 


all this, that I hate slavery. Is it because I con- 


tend for the right of petition, and am opposed to | 


slavery, that I have been denounced by many as 
an Abolitionist? Yes; Virginia newspapers have 


s0 denounced me, and called upon the Legislature | 


of my State to dismiss me from public confidence. 


Who taught me to hate slavery and every other | 
oppression? Jefferson, the great and the good | 
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a part of which was stricken out, as he says, in 
| compliance with the wishes of South Carolina 
| and Georgia. I will read it. Speaking of the 
| ae done us by the British Government, in 
| 


introducing slaves among us, he says: 


| He [the British King} has waged cruel war against 
| human nature itself, violating its most sacred right of life 
and liberty in the persons of a distant people who never 
| offen led him, captivating and carrying them into SLAVERY 
| in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
| transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the oppro- 
| brium of infidel Powers, is the warfare of the Christian 
| King of Great Britain. Determined to keep open a market 
| Where men should be novent and sop, he has prostituted 
| his prerogative for suppressing every legislative attempt to 
| prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce ; and that tis 
| assemblage of horrors might want no fact of distinguished 
| dye, he is now exciting those very people to rise in arms 
| against us, and purchase that liberty of which he has de- 
| prived them by murdering the people on whom he also ob- 
| truded them, thus paying off former crimes committed 


|| against the liberties of one people with crimes which he 
|| urges them to commit against the lives of another.” 


| Thus far this great statesman and philanthro- 

pist. Had his cotemporaries been ruled by his 
opinions, the country had now been at rest on this 
exciting topic. What Abolitionist, sir, has used 
| stronger language against slavery than Mr. Jef- 
ferson has done? ‘* Cruel war against human 
nature,’’ ** violating its most sacred rights,’’ ** pi- 
| ratical warfare,’’‘* opprobrium of infidel Powers, ”’ 
|**a market where men should be bought and 
sold,” ‘* execrable commerce,’’ ** assemblage of 
horrors,”’ * crimes committed against the liberty 
| of a people,” are the brands which Mr. Jeffer- 
son has dalle into the forehead of slavery and 
the slave trade. When have J], or any other 
person opposed to slavery, spoken in stronger 
and more opprobrious terms of slavery than this? 


spicuous part where every visitor must see it, 
with its hand resting on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, engraved upon marble. Why have 
you done this? Is it not mockery? Or is it to 
remind us continually of the wickedness and 





from the country. If Iam an Abolitionist, Jef- 
ferson made me so; and I only regret that the 
disciple should be so far behind the master, both 
in doctrine and practice. 


But, sir, other reasons and other causes have | 
combined to fix and establish my principles in | 
A free | 


this matter, never, I trust, to be shaken. 
State was the place of my birth; a free Territory 
the theater of say javenile actions. Ohio is my 
country endeared to me by every fond recollec- 
tion: She gave me political existence, and taught 


me in her political school; and I should be worse | 


than an unnatural son did I forget or disobey her 
precepts. In her constitution it is declared ‘that 
all men are born equally free and independent,”’ 
and * that there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the State, otherwise than 
for the punishment of crimes.’’? Shall I stand 
up for slavery in any case, condemned as it is by 
such high authority as this? No, never! But 
|| this is not all. Indiana, our younger western 
| sister, endeared to us by every social and politi- 
‘| cal tie, a State formed in the same country as 
|| Ohio, from whose territory slavery was forever 
\}excluded by the ordinance of July, 1787—she, 
'| too, has declared her abhorrence of slavery in 
'| more strong and emphatic terms than we have 
done. In her constitution, after prohibiting sla- 
\| very, or involuntary servitude being introduced 
|| into the State, she declares, ‘‘ but asto the holding 
=~ part of the human creation in slavery, or in- 
|| voluntary servitude, can originate only in tyranny 


| You have caused the bust of this great man to be | 
| placed in the center of your Capitol, in that con- | 


danger of slavery? I never pass that statue with- || 
out new and increased veneration for the man it | 
represents, and increased repugnance and sorrow | 
that he did not succeed in driving slavery entirely | 


Jefferson! - Yes, Virginia Senators, it was your 
own Jefferson, Virginia’s favorite son; a man 
who did more for the natural liberty of man, and 
the civil liberty of his country, than any man 
that ever lived in our country; it was him who 
taught me to hate slavery; it was in his school I 
was brought ap. That Mr. Jefferson was as 
much opposed to slavery as any man that ever | 
lived in our country, there can be no doubt; his | 
life and writings abundantly prove the fact. I 
hold in my hand a copy, as he penned it, of the 
original draft of the Declaration of Independence, | 





|| and usurpation, no alteration of her constitution | 


should ever take place, so as to introduce slavery 


or involuntary servitude into the State, otherwise || 


than for the punishment of crimes whereof the | 
arty had been duly convicted.”” Iinois and | 
Michigan also formed their constitutions on the | 
same principles. After such a cloud of witnesses | 
against slavery and whose testimony is so clear 
and explicit, as a citizen of Ohio, I should be 
recreant to every principle of honor and of jus- 
tice, to be found the apologist or advocate of gla- 
very in any State, or in any country whatever. 
No, I cannot be so inconsistent as te say 1 am 
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opposed to slavery in the abstract, in its separa- 
tion from a human being, and still lend my aid to 
build itup, and make it perpetual in its opera- 
tions and effects upon man in this or any other 
country. 
I also, in early life, saw a slave kneel before his 
master, and hold up his hands with as much ap- 
parent submission, humility, and adoration, as a 
man would have done before his Maker, while his 
master, with outstretched rod, stood over him. 
This, I thought, is slavery—one man subjected 
to the will and power of another, and the laws 
affording him no protection; and he has to beg 
pardon of man, because he has offended man, (not 
the laws,) as if his master were a superior aa all 
powerful being. Yes, this is slavery—boasted 
American slavery—without which, itis contended 
even here that the union of these States would be 
dissolved in a day; yes, even inan hour! Hu- 
miliating thought, that we are bound together as 
States by the chains of slavery! It cannot be; 
the blood and the tears of slavery form no part 
of the cement of our Union; and it is hoped that 
by falling on its bands they may never corrode 
and eat them asunder. We whoare opposed to, 
and deplore the existence of, slavery in our coun- 
try, are frequently asked, both in public and pri- 
vate, what have youto do with slavery? Itdoes 
not exist in your State; it does not disturb you! 
Ah, sir, would to God it were so—that we had 
nothing to do with slavery, nothing to fear from 
its power or action within our own borders, that’ 
its name and its miseries were unknown to us. 
| But this is not our lot; we live upon its borders, 
and in hearing of its cries; yet we are unwilling 
| to acknowledge, that if we enter its territories and 
violate its laws, that we should be punished at its 
vleasure. We do not complain of this, though 
it might well be considered just ground of com- 
= It is our firesides, our rights, our privi- 
eges, the safety of our friends, as well as the 
sovereignty and independence of our State, that 
| we are now called upon to protect and defend. 
The slave interest has at this moment the whole 
sh of the country in its hands. It claims the 
-resident as a northern man with southern feel- 
ings, thus making the Chief Magistrate the head 
| of an interest, or a party, and not of the country 
/and the people at large. It has the cabinet of the 
President, three members of which are from slave 
States, and one who wrote a book in favor of 
southern slavery, but which fell dead from the 
press, a book which I have seen, inmy own fam- 
ily, thrown musty upon the shelf. 

Here, then, is a decided majority in favor of 
| the slave interest. It was five out of nine judges 
| of the Supreme Court; here, also, is a majority 
|| from the slave States. It has, with the President 

of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
| Representatives, and the clerks of both Houses, 
| the Army and the Navy; and the bureaus have, 
I am told, about the same proportion. One would 
suppose that, with all this power operating in 
| this Government, it would be content to permit— 
yes, I will use the word permit—it would be con- 
|| tent to permit us, who live in the free States, to 
‘| enjoy our firesides and our homes ‘in quietness; 
|| but this is not the case. The slaveholders and 
|| slave laws claim that as property which the free 
|| States know only as persons, a reasoning prop- 
| erty, which, of its own will and mere motion, is 
|| frequently found in our States; and upon which 
| THING we sometimes bestow food and raiment if 
it appear hungry and perishing, believing it to be 
'| a human being; this perhaps is owing to our want 
|| of vision to discover the process by which a man 
is converted into a TuinGc. For this act of ours, 
|| which is not prohibited by our laws, but prompted 
| by every feeling, Christian and humane, the slave- 
holding power enters our territory, tramples under 
foot the sovereignty of our State, violates the 
sanctity of private residence, seizes our citizens, 
and, disregarding the authority of our laws, trans- 
ports them into its own jurisdiction, casts them 
into prison, confines them in fetters, and loads 
them with chains, for pretended offenses against 
upon own laws, found by willing grand juries 


| 





upon the oath (to use the language of the late 
Governor of Ohio) of a perjured villain. Is this 
fancy, or is it fact, sober reality, solemn fact? 
Need [ say all this, and much more, is now mat- 
ter of history in the case of the Rev. John L. 
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Mahan, of Brown county, Ohio? Yes, itis so; 
but this is but the beginning—a ease of « qual out- 
rage has jately occurred, if newspapers are to be 
relied on, in the seizure of a citizen of Ohio, 
without even the forms of law, and whe was car- 
ried into Virginia and shamefully punished by 
tar and feathers, and other digraceful means, and 
rode upon a rail, according to the order of Judge 
Lynch, and this only because in Ohio he was an 
Abolitionist. Would I could stop here—but I 
eannot, 

This slave interest or power seizes upon per- 
eons of color in our State, carries them into States 
where men are property, and makes merchandise 
of them, sometimes under sanction of law, but 
more properly by its abuse, and sometimes by 
mere personal force, thus disturbing our quiet and 
harassing our citizens. <A case of this kind has 
lately occurred, where a colored boy was seduced 
from Ohio into Indiana, taken from thence into 
Alabama and sold asa slave; and to the honor 
of the slave States, and gentlemen who administer 
the laws there, be it said, that many who have 
thus been taken and sold by the connivance, if 
not downright corruption, of citizens in the free 
States, have been liberated and adjudged free in the 
States where they have been sold, as was the case 
of the boy mentioned, who was sold in Alabama. 
Slave power is seeking to establish itself in every 
State, in defiance of the constitution and laws of 
the States within which it is prohibited. In order 
to secure its power beyond the reach of the States, 
itclaims its parentage from the Constitution of 
the United States. It demands of us total silence 
as to its proceedings, denies to our citizens the 
liberty of speech and the press, and punishes 
them by mobs and violence for the exercise of 
these rights. It has sent its agents into free 
States for the purpose of influencing their Legis- 
latures to pass laws for the security of its power 
within such State, and for the enacting new of- 
fenses and new punishments for their own citi- 
zens, so as to give additional security to its in- 
terest. It demands to be heard in its own person 
in the Hall of our Legislature, and mingle in de- 
bate there. Sir, in every stage of these oppres- 
sions and abuses, permit me to say, in the lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence—and 
no language could be more appropriate—we have 


petitioned for redress in the most humble terms, | 


and our repeated petitions have been answered 
by repeated injury. A power, whose character 
is marked by every act which may define a tyrant, 
is unfit to rule over a free people. In our suffer- 
ings and our wrongs we have besought our fel- 
low-citizens to aid us in the preservation of our 
constitutional rights, but, influenced by the love 
of gain or arbitrary power, they have sometimes 
disregarded all the sacred rights of man, and an- 
swered in violence, burnings, and murder. 

After all these transactions, which are now of 
public notoriety and matter of record, shall we 
of the free States tauntingly be asked what we 
have to do with slavery? We should rejoice, in- 
deed, if the evils of slavery were removed far 
from us; that it could be said with truth that we 
have nothingsto do with slavery. Our citizens 
have not entered its territories for the purpose of 
obstructing its laws, nor do we wish to do so, 
nor would we justify any individual in such an 
act; yet we have been branded and stigmatized 
by its friends and advocates, both in the free and 
slave States, as incendiaries, fanatics, disorgan- 
izers, enemies to our country, and as wishing to 
dissolve the Union. We have borne all this with- 
out complaint or resistance, and only ask to be 
secure in our persons, by our own firesides, and 
in the free exercise of our thoughts and opinions 
in speaking, writing, printing, and publishing on 
the subject of slavery that which appears to us to 
be just and right; because we all know the power 
of truth, and that it will ultimately prevail in de- 
spite of all opposition. But, in the exercise of 
all these rights, we acknowledge subjection to the 


laws of the State in which we are, and our liabil- | 


ity for their abuse. We wish peace with all men; 
and that the most amicable rdliniéien and free in- 
tercourse may exist between the citizens of our 
State and our neighboring slaveholding States; 
we will not enter their States, either in our proper 
persons, or by commissioners, legislative resolu- 
tions, or otherwise, to interfere with their slave 
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policy or slave laws, and we shall expect from 


them and their citizens a like return, that they do 
not enter our territories for the purpose of vio- 
lating our laws in the punishment of our people 
for the exercise of their undoubted rights—the 
liberty of speech and of the press on the subject 
of slavery. We ask that no man shall be seized 


' and transported beyond our State in violation of 


our own laws, and that we shall not be carried into 
and imprisoned in another State for acts done in 


ourown. Wecontend that the slaveholding power | 


is properly chargeable with all the riots and dis- 
orders which take place on account of slavery. 
We can live in peace with all our sister States; if 
that power will be controlled by law, each can 


exercise and enjoy the full benefits secured by | 


their own laws; and this isallweask. If we hold 
up slavery to the view of an impartial public as it 
is, and if such view create astonishment and in- 
dignation, surely we are not to be charged as 
libelers. A State institution ought to be consid- 
ered the pride, not the shame, of the State; and, 


if we falsify such institutions, the disgrace is ours, | 


not theirs. 

If slavery, however, is a blemish, a blot, an 
eating cancer in the body-politic, it is not our 
faultif, by holding it up, others should see in the 
mirror of trath its deformity, and shrink back 
fromthe view. We have not, and we intend not, 


to use any weapons against slavery but the moral 


ower of truth and the force of public opinion. 
f we enter the slave States, and tamper with the 
slave contrary to law, punish us—we deserve it; 
and if the slaveholder is found in a free State, 


and is guilty of a breach of the law there, he also 
| ought to be punished. These petitioners, as far 


as I understand them, disclaim all right to enter 


| a slave State for the purpose of intercourse with 


| daily making to force the execution of slave laws || 
in the free States; at least, their power and prin- | 


| their own laws. 


the slave. 
address; and they ask and ought to receive pro- 
tection from the laws, as they are willing to be 
judged by the laws. We invite into the arena of 
public discussion in our State the slaveholder; we 
are willing to hear his reasons and facts fn favor 
of slavery or against Abolitionists; we do not 
fear his errors while we are ourselves free to com- 
bat them. 
gree exist between the citizens of the free and 
slaveholding States on account of slavery are, in 
many cases, properly chargeable to those who 
defend and support slavery. Attempts are almost 


ciples; and no term is too reproachful to be 


applied to those who resist such acts, and con- || 


tend for the rights secured to every man under 
We are often reminded that we 


ought to take color as evidence of property in a 


human being. We do not believe in such evi- 


| dence, nor do we believe that a man can justly 


| be made property by human laws. We acknow 


edge, however, that a man, not a thing, may be 
held to service or labor under the laws of a State, 


and if he escape into another State, he ought to | 


be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 


such labor or service may be due; that this de- | 


livery ought to be in pursuance of the laws of the 
State where such person is found, and not by 


| virtue of any act of Congress. 


This brings me, Mr. President, to the consider- 
ation of the petition presented by the Senator 
from Kentucky, and to an examination of the 
views he has presented to the Senate on this highly 
important subject. Sir, I feel, sensibly feel, my 
inadequacy in entering into a controversy with 


' that old and veteran Senator; but nothing high or 


low shall prevent me from an honest discharge of 
my duty a If imperfectly done, it may be 
ascribed to the want of ability, not intention. If 
the power of my mind, and the strength of my 
body were equal to the task, I would arouse every 


| man; yes, every womanand child in the country, 
| to the danger which besets them, if such doctrines 


and views as are presented by the Senator should 
ever be carried into effect. His denunciations are 


| against Abolitionists; and under that term are 


classed all those who petition Congress on the 
subject of slavery. Such I understand to be his 


_argument, and as such I shall treat it. I, in the 


first place, put in a broad denial to all his general 


| fac®, charging this portion of my fellow-citizens 


_with improper motives, or dangerous designs. | 


It is the master whom they wish to | 


The angry feelings which in some de- | 
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That their acts are lawful, he does not pretend ty 
deny. [ call for proof to sustain his charges 
None such has been offered, and none such ex. 
ists, or can be found. I repel themas calumnies 
double distilied in the alembic of slavery. [ deny 
them, also, in the particulars and inferences; and 
let us see upon what ground they rest, or by what 
process of reasoning they are sustained. 

The very first view of these petitioners agains: 
our right of petition, strikes the mind that more 
is intended than at first meets theeye. Why was 
the Committee on the District overlooked in this 
case, and the Senator from Kentucky made the 
organ of communication? Is it understood that 
anti-abolitionism is a passport to popular favor, 
and that the action of this District shall presen; 
for that favor to the publica gentleman upon this 
hobby? Is this petition presented asa subject of 
fair legislation? Was it solicited by members of 

Congress, from citizens here, for political effect? 
Let the country judge. ‘The petitioners state that 
no persons but themselves are authorized to inter- 
fere with slavery in the District; that Congress 
are their own Legislatures and the question of 
slavery in the District is only between them and 
their constitued ‘legislators; and they protest 
against all interference of others. But, sir, as if 
ashamed of this open position in favor of slavery, 
they, in a very coy manner, say that some of 
them are not slaveholders, and might be forbid- 
den by conscience to hold slaves. ‘There is more 
dictation, more political heresy, more dangerous 
doctrine contained in this petition than 1 have ever 
before seen couched together in so many words. 
| We! Congress their own legislator in all that 
concerns this District! Let those who may put 
on the city livery, and legislate for them and not 
for his constituents, do so; for myself, I came 
here with a different view, and for different pur- 
noses. I came a free man, to represent the peo- 
ple of Ohio; and I intend to leave this as such 
representative, without wearing any other livery. 
Why talk about Executive usurpation and in- 
fluence over the members ef Congress? | have 
always viewed this District influence as far more 
dangerous than that of any other power. It has 
been able to extort, yes, extort from Congress 
| millions to pay District debts, make District im- 
| provements, and in support of the civil and crim- 
inal jurisprudence of the District. 

Pray, sir, what right has Congress to pay 
the corporate debts of the cities in the District 
more than the debts of the corporate cities in your 
| State and mine? None, sir. Yet this has been 
done to a vast amount, and the next step is, that 
we, who pay all this, shall not be permitted to 
petition Congress on the subject of their institu- 
tions; for, if we can be prevented in one case, we 
can in all possible cases.. Mark, sir, how plain 
a tale will silence these petitioners. Ifslavery in 
the District concerns only the inhabitants and 
Congress, so does all municipal regulations. 
|| Should they extend to granting lottery, gaming- 

houses, tippling-houses, and other places calcu- 
lated to promote and encourage vice—should a 
| representative in Congress be instructed by his 
constituents to use his influence, and vote against 
' such establishments, and the people of the Dis- 
| trict should instruct him to vote for them, which 
should he obey? To state the question is to an- 
swer it;otherwise the boasted right of instruction 
by the constituent body is ‘‘ mere sound,”’ signi- 
fying nothing. Sir, the inhabitants of this District 
| are subject to state legislation and State policy; 
they cannot complain of this, for their condition 
_ is voluntary; and as this city is the focus of power, 
_ of influence, and considered also as that of fash- 
I ion, if not folly, and as the streams which flow 
|| from here irradiate the whole country, it is right, 
| it is proper, that it should be subject to State pol- 
icy and State power, and not used as a leaven to 
| ferment and corrant the whole body-politic. — 
|| The honorable Senator has said the petition, 
| though from a city, is the fair expression of the 
i 


opinion of the District. As such I treated it, am 
willing to acknowledge the respectability of the 
petitioners and their rights, and I-claim for the 
|| people of my own State equal respectability and 
‘| equal rights that the people of the District are 
‘| entitled to: any peculiar rights and advantages I 
| cannot admit. 

I agree with the Senator that the preceedings 
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on abolition petitions, heretofore, have not been 
the most wise and prudent course. They ought 
‘9 have been referred and acted on. Such was 
my object, a day or two since, when I laid on 
your table a resolution to refer them to a com- 
mittee for inquiry. You did not suffer it, sir, to 
be printed. The country and posterity will 
judge between the people whom I represent and 
‘those who caused to be printed the petition from 
the city. It cannot be possible that justice can 
have been done in both cases. The exclusive 
egislation of Congress over the District is as 
much the act of the constituent body as the gen- 
eral legislation of Congress over the States; and | 
tothe operation of this act have the people with- | 
in the District submitted themselves. I cannot, 
however, join the Senator that the majority, in 
refusing to receive and refer petitions, did not 
intend to destroy or impair the right in this par- | 
ticular. They certainly have done so. 

The Senator admits the Abolitionists are now 
formidable; that something must be done to pro- 
duce harmony. Yes, sir, do justice, and har- 
mony will be restored. Act impartially, that 
justice may be done; hear petitions on both sides, 
if they are offered, and give righteous judgments, 
and your people will be satisfied. You cannot 
compromise them out of their rights, nor lull 
them to sleep with fallacies in the shape of re-| 
ports. You cannot conquer them by rebuke, 
nor deceive them by sophistry. Remember you | 
cannot now turn public opinion, nor can you 
overthrow it. You must, and you will, abandon | 
the high ground you have taken, and receive 
petitions. ‘The reason of the case, the argument, | 
and the judgment of the people, are all against 
you. One in this cause can ‘* chase a thousand,” 
and the voice of justice will be heard whenever 
you agitate the subject. In Indiana, the right of 
petition has been most nobly advocated in a pro- | 
test, by a member, against some puny resolu- | 
tions of the Legislature of that State to white- 
wash slavery. Permit me to read a paragraph, 
worthy of an American freeman: 


“But who would have thought until lately that any would 
have doubted the right of petition, in a respectful manner, 
to Congress? Who would have believed that Congress had 
any authority to refuse to consider the petitions of the peo- 
pe? Such a step would overthrow the Autocrat of Russia, 
or cost the Gv-and Seignior of Constantinople his head. | 
Can it be possible, therefore, that it has been reserved for , 
arepublican Government, in a land boasting of its free in- 
stitutions, to set the first precedent of this kind? Onur city | 
councils, our courts of justice, every department of Gov- 
ernment, are approached by petition, however unanswer- | 
able or absurd, so that its terms are respectful. None go 
away unread or unheard. The life of every individual is a | 
perfect illustration of the subject of petitioning. Petition | 
isthe language of want, of pain, of sorrow, of man in all | 
his sad variety of woes, imploring relief at the hand of some 
power superior to himself. Petitioning is the foundation 
of all government, afid of all administrations of law. Yet 
ithas been reserved for our Congress, seconded indirectly 
by the vote of this Legislature, to question this right, hither- 
to supposed to be so old, so Heaven deeded, so undoubted | 
that our fathers did not think it necessary to place a guar- 
antee of it in the first draft of the Federal Constitution. 
Yet this sacred right has been at one blow driven, de- | 
stroyed, and trodden under the feet of slavery. The old | 
bulwarks of our Federal and State constitutions seem utterly 
tohave been forgotten which declares, ‘that the freedom | 
of speech and the press shall not be abridged, nor the right | 
of the people peaceably to assemble and petition for the | 
redress of their grievances. ’ ”? 


_ These, sir, are the sentiments which make Abo- | 
liionists formidable, and set at naught all your | 
councils for their overthrow. The honorable | 
Senator not only admits that Abolitionists are 

formidable, but that they consist of three classes. , 
The friends of humanity and justice, or those ac- 
‘uated by those principles, compose one class. 
These form a very numerous class; and the ac- 
knowledgment of the Senator proves the immuta- 
bie principles upon which opposition to slavery 
rests. Men are opposed to it from principles of 
humanity and justice; men are Abolitionists, he 
admits, on that account. We thank the Senator 
for teaching us that word; we intend to improve 
it. The next class of Abolitionists, the Senator 
says, are so, apparently, for the purpose of advo- 
cating the right of petition. What are we to un- | 
derstand from this? That the right of petition | 
needs advocacy. Who has denied this right, or 

who has attempted to abridge it? The slavehold- 

ing power; that power which avoids open discus- 

Sion and the free exercise of opinion; it is that 

power alone which renders the advocacy of the 
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right of petition necessary, having seized upon all 
the powers of the Government. I[tis fast uniting 
together those opposed to its iron rule, no matter 
to what political party they have heretofore be- 
longed; they are united with the first class, and 
act from principles of humanity and justice; and 
if the mists and shades of slavery was not the 
atmosphere in which gentlemen were enveloped, 
they would see constant and increasing cuaiene 
of our most worthy and intelligent citizens attach- 
ing themselves to the two classes mentioned, and 
rallying under the banners of Abolitionism. They 
are compelled to go there, if the gentleman will 
have it so, in order to defend and perpetuate the 
liberties of the country. The hopes of the op- 
pressed spring up afresh from this discussion of 
the gentleman. 

The third class, the Senator says, are those 
who, to accomplish their ends, act without regard 
to consequences. ‘To them, all the rights of 
property, of the States, of the Union, the Sen- 
ator says, are nothing. He says they aim at 
other objects than those they profess—emanci- 

ation in the District of Columbia. No, says the 
Senator, their object is wniversal emancipation, not 
only in the District, but in the Territories and in 
the States. Their object is to set free three mil- 
lions of negro slaves. Who made the Senator, 
in his place here, the censor of his fellow-citi- 
zens? Who authorized him to charge them with 
other objects than those they profess? How long 
is it since the Senator himself, on this floor, de- | 
nounced slavery as an evil? What other induce- 
ments or objects had he then in view? Suppose 
universal emancipation to be the object of ao 
petitioners: is it nota noble and praiseworthy ob- 
ject; worthy of the Christian, the philanthropist, 
the statesman, and the citizen? But the Senator 
says, they (the petitioners) aim to excite one por- 
tion of the country against another. I deny, sir, 
this charge, and call for the proof; it is gratuitous, 
uncalled for, and unjust towards my fellow-citi- 
zens. This is the language of a stricken con- 
science, seeking for the palliation of its own acts 
by charging guilt upon others. It is the language 
of those who, failing in argument, endeavor to 
cast suspicion upon the character of their oppo- 
nents, in order to draw public attention from 
themselves. It is the language of disguise and 
concealment; and not that of fair and honorable 
investigation, the object of which is truth. I 
again put in a broad denial to this charge, that 
any portion of these petitioners, whom I repre- 
sent, seek to excite one portion of the countr 
against another; and without proof I cannot oz 
mit that the assertion of the honorable Senator 


establishes the fact. Itis but opinion, and naked | 


assertion only. 

The Senator complains that the means and 
views of the Abolitionists are not confined to se- 
curing the right of petition only; no, they resort 
to other means, he affirms—to the ballot-box—and 
if that fail, says the Senator, their next appeal 
will be to the bayonet. Sir, no man who is an 


| American in feeling and in heart, but ought to re- 


pel this charge instantly, and without any reser- 
vation whatever, that if they fail at the ballot-box 
they will resort to the bayonet. Ifsuch a fratra- 
cidal course should ever be thought of in our 
country, it will not be by those who seek redress 
of wrongs, by exercising the right of petition, but 
by those only who deny that right to others, and 
seek to usurp the whole power of the Govern- 
ment. If the ballot-box fail them, the bayonet 
may be their resort, as mobs and violence now 
are. Does the Senator believe that any portion 


of the honest yeomanry of the country entertain | 


such thoughts? I hope he does not. If thoughts 
of this kind exist, they are to be found in the 
hearts of aspirants to office, and their adherents, 
and none others. Who, sir, is making this ques- 
tion a political affair? Not the petitioners. It was 
the slaveholding power which first made this 
move. _ I have noticed for some time past that 
many of the public prints in this city, as well as 
elsewhere, have been filled with essays against 
Abolitionists for exercising the rights of freemen. 

Both political parties, however, have courted 
them in private and denounced them in public, 
and both have equally deceived them. And who 
shall dare say that an Abolitionist has no right to 
carry his principles to the ballot-box? Whofears 
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the ballot-box ? ‘The honest in heart, the lover of 
our country and its institutions? No, sir! Itis 
feared by the tyrant; he who usurps power, and 
seizes upon the liberty of others; he, for one, fears 
the ballot-box Where is the slave to party in 
this country who is so lost to his own dignity, or 
so corrupted by interest or power, that he does 
not, or will not, carry his principles and his judg- 
ment into the ballot-box? Such a one ought to 
have the mark of Cain in his forehead, and sent 
to labor among the negro slaves of the South. 
The honorable Senator seems anxious to take 
under his care the ballot-box, as he has the slave 
system of the country, and direct who shall or 
who shall not use it for the redress of what they 
deem a political grievance. Suppose the power 
of the Executive chair should take under its care 
the right of voting, and should proscribe an 

portion of our citizens who should carry with 
them to the polls of election their own opinions, 
creeds, and doctrines. This would at once be a 
deathblow to our liberties, and the remedy could 
only be found in revolution. ‘There can be no 
excuse or pretext for revolution while the ballot- 
box is free. Our Governmentis not one of force, 
but of principle; its foundation rests upon public 
opinion, and its hope is in the morality of the 
nation. The moral power of that of the ballot- 
box is sufficient to correct all abuses. Let me, 
then, proelaim here, from this high arena, to the 
citizens not only of my own State, but to the 
country, to all sects and parties who are entitled 
to the right of suffrage, to the ballot-box ! carry 
with you honestly your own sentiments respect- 
ing the welfare of your country, and make them 


| Operate as effectually as you can, through that 


medium, upon its policy and for its prosperity. 
Fear not the frowns of power. It trembles while 
it denounces you. 

The Senator complains that the Abolitionists 
have associated with the polities of the country. 
So far as Iam capable of judging, this charge is 
not well founded; many politicians of the coun- 
try have used Abolitionists as stepping-stones to 
mount into power; and, when there, have turned 
about and traduced them. He admits that polit- 
ical parties are willing to unite with them any 
class of men, in order to carry their purposes. 
Are Abolitionists, then, to blame if they pursue 
the same course? It seems the Senator is willing 
that his party should make use of even Abolition- 
ists; but he is not willing that Abolitionists should 
use the same party for their purpose. This seems 
not to be in accordance with that equality of rights 
about which we heard so much at the last ses- 
sion. Abolitionists have nothing to fear. If pub- 
lic opinion should be for them, politicians will be 
around and amongst them as thick and as noisy 
as the locusts of kgypt. ‘The Senator seems to 
admit that, if the Abolitionists are joined to either 
political party, there is danger—danger of what? 
That humanity and justice will prevail? that the 
right of petition will be secured to ALL, EQUALLY? 
and that the long-lost and trodden African race 
will be restored to their natural rights? Would 
the Senator regret to see this accomplished by ar- 
gument, persuasion, and the force of an enlight- 
ened public opinion? I hope not; and these peti- 

| tioners ask the use of no other weapons in this 
| warfare. 

These ultra-Abolitionists, says the Senator, in- 
voke the power of this Government to their aid. 
And pray, sir, what power should they invoke? 
Have they not the same right to approach this 
Government as other men? Is the Senator or 
this body authorized to deny them any privileges 
secured to other citizens? If so, let him show 
me the charter of hi power, and I will be silent. 
Until he can do this, Pshali uphold, justify, and 
sustain them, as I do other citizens. The exer- 
cise of power by Congress in behalf of the slaves 

| within this District, the Senator seems to think 
| no one without the District bas the least claim to 
ask for. It is because I reside without the Dis- 

| trict, and am called within it by the Constitution, 
' that I object to the existence of slavery here. ! 
| deny the gentleman’s position, then, on this point. 
On this, then, we are equal. The Senator, how- 
ever, is at war with himself. He contends the 
object of the cession by the States of Virginia and 

, Maryland was to establish a seat of Government 
' only, and to give to Congress whatever power was 
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necessary to render the District a valuable and 
comfortable situation for that purpose, and that 
Congress have full power to do whatever is ne- 
cessary for this District; and if to abolish slavery 
be necessary to attain the object, Congress have 
ower to abolish slavery in the District. [am sure | 
| quote the gentleman substantially; and I thank 
him for this precious confession in his argument; | 
it is what I believe, and I know it is all 1 feel | 
disposed to ask. If we can, then, prove that this 
District is not as comfortable and convenient a ' 
place for the deliberations of Congress, and the | 
comfort of our citizens who may visit it, while | 
slavery exists here,asit would be withoutslavery, | 
then slavery ought to be abolished; and I trust | 
we shall have the distinguished Senator from | 
Kentucky to aid us in this great national reform- | 
ation. I take the Senator at his word. I agree 
with him that this ought to be such a place as he | 
has described; but I deny thatitisso. And upon 
what facts do I rest my denial? Weare a Chris- 
tian nation, a moral and religious people. I speak 
for the free States, at least for my own State; and 
what a contrast does the very streets of your 
capital daily present to the Christianity and mo- 
rality of the nation? A race of slaves, or at least 
colored persons, of every hue, from the jet black 
African, in regular gradation, up to the almost | 
pure Anglo-Saxon color. During the short time | 
official duty has called me here, I have seen the | 
really red haired, the freckled, and the almost | 
white negro; and I have been astonished at the 
numbers of the mixed race when compared with 
those of full color, and I have deeply deplored | 
this stain upon our national morals; and the 
words of Doctor Channing have, thousands of 
times, been impressed on my mind, that * aslave | 
country reeks with licentiousness.”’ 
How comes this amalgamation of the races? It 
comes from slavery. It is a disagreeable annoy- 
ance to persons who come from the free States, | 


especially to their Christian and moral feelings. || 


It is a great hinderance to a proper discharge of ! 
theirduties while here. Remove slavery from this | 
District, and this evil will disappear. 
this circumstance alone as a sufficient cause to | 
produce that effect. Butslavery presents within | 
the District other and still more appalling scenes | 
—scenes well calculated to awaken the deepest | 
emotions of the human heart. The slave trade 

exists here in all its nornrors, and unwhipped of 

all its crimes. In view of the very chair you | 
now occupy, Mr. President, if the massy walls 


of this building did not prevent it, you could see || 


the prison, the pen, the hell, where human | 
beings, when purchased for sale, are kept, until | 


a cargo can be procured for transportation to a || 
southern or foreign market, for I have little doubt |! 


that slaves are carried to Texas for sale, although 
I do not know the fact. 


Sir, since Congress have been in session, a || 


mournful group of these unhappy beings, some | 
thirty or forty, were marched, as if in derision | 
of your members of Congress, in view of your | 
Capitol, chained and manacled together, in open 
daylight, yes, in the very face of heaven itself, | 
to be shipped at Baltimore for a foreign market. | 
I did not witness this cruel transaction, but 
speak from what I have heard and believe. Is 
this District, then, a fit place for our delibera- 
tions, whose feelings are outraged with impunity 
with transactions like this? Suppose, sir, that 
mournful and degrading spectacle was at this 
moment exhibited under the windows of our 
Chamber: do you think the Senate could delib- 
erate, could continue with that composure and | 
attention which I see around me? No, sir; all | 
your powers could not preserve order for a mo- | 
ment. The feelings of humanity would over- | 
come those of regard for the peculiar institutions | 
of the States; and though we would be politically | 
and legally bound not to interfere, we are not | 
morally bound to withhold our sympathy and | 
our execration in witnessing such inhuman traf- | 
fic. This traffic alone, in this District, renders | 
it an uncomfortable and unfit place for your seat 
of Government. 

_ Sir, itis but one or two years since I saw stand- | 
ing at the railroad depot, as I passed from my | 
boarding-house to this Chamber, some large wag- | 


| 
| 
| 


Weargue_ 


j 
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| returned to my lodgings, by my landlady, if I 
knew the object of those wagons which | saw in 
the morning. I replied I did not; I suppose they 
came and were waiting for loading. ‘* Yes, for 
slaves,”’ said she; ** and one of those wagons was 
filled with little boys and little girls, who had 
been bought up through the country, and were to 
be taken to a southern market. h, sir,’’ con- 
tinued she, ‘it made my very heart ache to see 
them.’? The very recital unnerved and unfitted 
me for thought or reflection on any other subject 

| for some time. It is scenes like this, of which 
ladies of my country and my State complained in 
their petitions, some time since, as rendering this 
District unpleasant, should they wish to visit the 
capital of the nation as wives, sisters, daughters, 
or friends of members of Congress. Yet, sir, these 
respectable females were treated here with con- 
temptuous sneers; they were compared on this 
floor to the fishwomen of Paris who dipped their 
fingers in the blood of revolutionary France. Sir, 
if the transaction in slaves here which I have men- 
tioned could have made such an impression upon 
the heart of a lady, a resident of the District, one 


who had been used to slaves, and was probably || 
an owner, what would be the feelings of ladies || 


from the free States on beholding a like transac- 
_tion? [I will leave every gentleman and every 
lady to answer for themselves. [I am unable to 
describe it. Shall the capital of your country lon- 
ger exhibit scenes so revolting to humanity that 


the ladies of your country cannot visit it without || 


disgust? No; wipe off the foul stain, and let it 
become a suitable and comfortable place for the 
seat of Government. The Senator, as if conscious 
that his argument on this point had proved too 
much, and of course had proven the converse of 


|| what he wished to establish, concluded this part 


by saying that, if slavery is abolished, the act 
ought to be confined to the city alone. We thank 
him for this small sprinkling of correct opinion 


may yet vegetate and grow even here. 


The Senator insists that the States of Virginia | 
and Maryland would never have ceded this Dis- | 


trict if they had thought slavery would ever have 

been abolished in it. This is an old story twice 

told. It was never, however, thought of until 

the slave power imagined it, for its own security. 

Let the States ask a retrocession of the District, 
| and l amsure the free States will rejoice to make 
| the grant. 

The Senator condemns the Abolitionists for 
desiring that slavery should not exist in the Ter- 
ritories, even in Florida. He insists that, by the 
treaty, the inhabitants of that country have the 
right to remove their Errects when they please; 
and that, by this condition, they have the right to 
retain theirslaves as effects, independently of the 

ower of Congress. Iam no diplomatist, sir, but 

venture to deny the conclusion of the Senator’s 
argument. In all our intercourse with foreign 
nations, in all our treaties in which the words 
‘* goods, effects,’’ &c., are used, slaves have never 
been considered as included. In all cases in which 
slaves are the subject-matter of controversy, the 
are specially named by the word ‘ slaves;’’ and, 
if I remember rightly, it has been decided inSon- 
gress thatslavesare not property for which a com- 
pensation shall be made when taken for public 
use, (or rather slaves cannot be considered as 
taken for public use,) or as property by the en- 
emy, when they are in the service of the United 
States. If Iam correct, as I believe Iam, in the 
positions [ have assumed, the gentleman can say 
nothing, by this part of his argument, against 
Abolitionists for asking that slavery shall not 
exist in Florida. 

The gentleman contends that the power to re- 
move slaves from one State to another, for sale, 
is found in that part of the Constitution which 
gives Congress the power to regulate commerce 
| within the States, &c. This argument is non 
| sequitur, unless the honorable Senator can first 
| prove that slaves are proper articles for com- 
_merce. We say that Congress have power over 
slaves only as persons. The United States can 
protect persons, but cannot make them property; 
/ and they have full power in regulating commerce, 
‘and can, in such regulations, prohibit from its 
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| municipal regulations. The dominion o 


j 5 f man 
| over things, as property, was settled by hj 


8 Cre. 
ator when man was first placed upon the sane 
| He was to subdue the earth, and have dominion 
| over the fish of the sea, the fowls of the air, anq 
over every living thing that moveth upon tho 
earth; every herb bearing seed, and the fruit of 
a tree yielding seed, was given for his use. This 
| is the foundation of all right in property of ever 
| description. It is for the use of man the grant 
| is made, and of course man cannot be included 
| in the grant. Every municipal regulation, then 
| of any State, or any of its peculiar institutions 
which makes man property, is a violation of this 
great law of nature, and is founded in usurpation 
and tyranny, and is accomplished by force, fraud, 
| or an abuse of power. It isa violation of the 
principles of truth and justice, in subjecting the 
weaker to the stronger man. Ina Christian nq. 
| tion such yer wed can form no just ground for 
| commercial regulations, but ought to be strictly 
prohibited. 1 therefore believe it is the duty of 
Congress, by virtue of this power to regulate 
| commerce, to prohibit, at once, slaves being used 
as articles of trade. 

The gentleman says the Constitution left the 
| subject of slavery entirely to the States. To this 
position I assent; and, as the States cannot regu- 
late their own commerce, but the same being the 
right of Congress, that body cannot make slaves 
an article of commerce, because slavery is eft en- 
tirely to the. States in which it exists, and slaves 
| within those States, according to the gentleman, 
are excluded from the power of Congress. Can 
| Congress, in regulating commerce among the sev- 
| eral States, authorize the transportation of articles 
from one State and their sale in another, which 
they have not power so to authorize in any State? 
I cannot believe in such doctrine; and I now sol- 
emnly protest against the power of Congress to 
authorize the transportation to, and the sale in, 
Ohio, of any negro slave whatever, or for any 
| possible purpose under the sun. Whois there in 
Ohio, or elsewhere, that will dare deny this posi- 
| tion? If Ohio contains such a recreant to her con- 
| stitution and policy, I hope he may have the bold- 
| ness to stand forth and avow it. If the States in 
which slavery exists love it as a household god, 
let them keep it there, and not call upon us in the 
We do 
not seek to touch it with unhallowed hands, but 
| with pure hands, upraised in the cause of truth 
| and suffering humanity. 

The gentleman admits that, at the formation of 
our Government, it was feared that slavery might 
, eventually divide or distract our country; and, as 

the BALLOT-BOX seems continually to ee his 
imagination, he says there is rea] danger of dis- 
solution of the Union, if Abolitionists, as is evident 
they do, willcarry their principles into the BaLLot- 
Box. If not disunion in fact, at least in feeling, 
in the country, which is always the precursor to 
the clash of arms. And the gentleman further 
says we are taught by holy writ, * that the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
The moral of the gentleman’s argument is, that 
truth and righteousness will prevail, though op- 
posed by power and influence; that Abolitionisis, 
though few in number, are greatly to be feared; 
one, as I have said, may chase a thousand, and 
two put ten thousand to flight; and, as their 
weapons of warfare are not “ carnal, but mighty 
to the pulling down of strongholds,”’ even sla- 
very itself; and as the ballot-box is the great 

litical action, the gentleman 
olitionists entirely from its use, 
| and, for opinion’s sake, deny them this high priv- 
| ilege of every American citizen. Permit me, sir, 
| to remind the gentleman of another text of Holy 
| Writ: ‘* The wicked flee when no man pursueth, 
| but the righteous are bold as a lion.’? The Sen- 
| ator says that those who have slaves are some- 

times supposed to be under too much alarm. 
| Does this prove the application of the text I have 
| just quoted? ‘Conscience sometimes makes 
| cowards of us all.”” The Senator appeals to Abo- 
| litionists, and beseeches them to cease their efforts 
on the subject of slavery, if they wish, says he, 
_**to exercise their benevolence.’’ What! Abo- 
| litionists benevolent! He hopes they will select 
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| 
| 
| 
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ons and teams, as if waiting for freight; the cars || operations everything but property; property || some object not so terrible. Oh, sir, he is willing 


had not then arrived. | was inquired of, when | || made so by the 


ws of nature, and not by any |! they should pay tithes of “ mint and rue,” but 
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the weightier matters of the law, judgment and 
mercy he would have them entirely overlook. I 
ought to thank the Senator for introducing Holy 
Writ into this debate, and inform him his argu- 
ments are not the sentiments of Him, who, when 
on earth, went about doing good. 


The Senator further entreats the clergy to de- 


sist from their efforts in behalf of abolitionism. 
Who authorized the Senator, as a politician, to 
use his influence to point out to the clergy upon 
what they should preach, or for what they should 
pray ? Would the Senator dare exert his power 
ere to bind the consciences of men? I think 
not. By what rule of ethics, then, does he un. | 
dertake to use his influence, from this high place 
of power, in order to gain the same object, I am 
ata loss to determine? Sir, this movement of | 


the Senator is far more censurable and dangerous, | 


as an attempt to unite Church and State, than | 
were the petitions against Sunday mails, the re- 
port in opposition to which gained for you, Mr. 
President, so much applause in the country. I, 
sir, also appeal to the clergy to maintain their 
rights of conscience; and if they believe slavery 
to be a sin, we Ought to honor and respect them 
for their open denunciation of it, rather than call 
on them to desist; for between their conscience 
and their God we have no power to interfere; we 
do not wish to make them political agents for any 
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seems to find consolation in the idea, and says, 
that which opposes the ulterior object of Aboli- 
tienists is that the General Government has no 
power to act on the subject of slavery, and that 
the Constitution or Union would not last an hour 
if the power claimed was exercised by Congress. 
It is avery then, not liberty, that makes us one 

eople. ‘To dissolve slavery, is to dissolve the 

nion. Why require of us to support the Consti- 
tution by oath, if the Constitution itself is sub- 
ject to the power of slavery, and not the moral 
power of the country? Change the form of the 
oath which you administer to Senators on taking 
seats here; swear them to support slavery, and, 
according to the logic of the gentleman, the Con- 
stitutiow and the Union will both be safe. We 
hear almost daily threats of dissolving the Union, 
and from whence do they come? From citizens 
of the free States? No! From the slave States 
only. Why wish to dissolve it? The reason is 

lain—that a new Government may be formed, 

y which we, as a nation, may be made a slave- 
| holding people. No impartial observer of pass- 
| ing events can, in my humble judgment, doubt 
the truth of this. 

The Senator thinks the Abolitionists in error, 
if they wish the slaveholder to free his slave. He 
asks, why denounce him? I cannot admit the 
truth of the question; but I might well ask the 


purpose. || gentleman, and the slaveholders generally, ‘* wh 


But the Senator is not content to entreat the | 
clergy alone to desist; he calls on his country- | 
women to warn them, also, to cease their efforts, 
ana reminds them that the ink shed from the pen 
held in their fair fingers when writing their names 
to abolition petitions, may be the cause of shed- | 
ding much human blood! Sir, the language to- | 
wards this class of petitioners is very much 
changed of late; they formerly were pronounced 
idlers, fanatics, old women, and school misses, 


unworthy of respect from intelligent and respect- || 


ablemen. I warned gentlemen then that they 
would change their language; the blows they 
aimed fell harmless at the feet of those against 
whom they were intended to injure. In this 
movement of my countrywomen I thought was 


plainly to be discovered the operations of Provi- | 


dence, and a sure sign of the final triumph of 
universal emancipation ! All history, both sacred 


and profane, both ancient and modern, bears tes- | 


timony to the efficacy of female influence and 
power in the cause of human liberty. From the 
time of the preservation, by the hands of woman, 
ofthe great Jewish lawgiver, in hisinfantile hours, 
and who was preserved for the purpose of free- 
ing his countrymen from Egyptian bondage, has 
woman been made a powerful agent in breaking 
to pieces the rod of the oppressor. With a pure 
and uncontaminated mind, her actions spring from 


the deepest recesses of the human heart. De- | 
nounce heras you will, you cannot deter her from | 


duty. Pain, sickness, want, poverty, and even 
death itself form no obstacles in her onward 
march. 


rather than make sacrifice of her purity and duty. 
The eloquence of the Senate, and clash of arms, 
are alike powerless when brought in opposition 
to the influence of pure and virtuous woman. 
The liberty of the slave seems now to be commit- 
ted to her charge, and who can doubt her final 
triumph? I do not. You cannot fight against 
her and hope for success; and well does the Sen- 
ator know this; hence this appeal to her feelings 
to terrify her from that which she believes to be 
herduty. Itis a vain attempt. 

The Senator says that it was the principles of 
the Constitution which carried us through the 
Revolution. Surely it was; and to use the lan- 
guage of another Senator from a slave State, on 
a former occasion, these are the very principles 
on which the Abolitionists plant themselves. It 
was the principle that all men are born Free and 
EQUAL, that nerved the arm of our fathers in their 
contest for independence. It was for the natural 
and inherent rights of man they contended. It 
isa libel upon the Constitution to say that its 
ebject was not liberty, but slavery for millions of 
the human race. t 

The Senator, well fearing that all his eloquence 
and his arguments thus far are butas chaff when 


Even the tender virgin would dress, as | 
a martyr for the stake, as for the bridal hour, 


are you angry at me because I tell you the truth?”’ 

It is the light of truth which the slaveholder can- 
| not endure; a plain, unvarnished tale of what sla- 
very is, he considers a libel upon himself. The 
fact is, the slaveholder feels the leprosy of slavery 
upon him. He is anxious to hide the odious dis- 
ease from the public eye; and the ballot-box and 
the right of petition, when used against him, he 
feels as sharp reproof; and, being unwilling to 
renounce his errors, he tries to escape from their 
consequences, by making the world believe that 
| He is the persecuted, and not the persecutor. 
Slaveholders have said here, during this very ses- 
sion, ** the fact is, slavery will not bear examin- 
ation.’’ It is the Senator who denounces Aboli- 
tionists for the exercise of theimmost unquestion- 
able rights, while Abolitionists condemn that only 
which the Senator himself will acknowledge to be 
wrong, at all times and under all circumstances; 
because he admits that, if it was an original ques- 
tion whether slaves should be introduced among 
us, but few citizens would be found to agree to it, 


argument is, that the evil of slavery is incurable; 
that the attempt to eradicate it would commence 
| astruggle which would exterminate one race or 


ernment, so often pronounced the best upon earth ! 
| The seeds of disease, which were interwoven into 
| its first existence, have now become so incorpo- 


| rated into its frame that they cannot be extracted 
1} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


endure the evil without hope and without com- 


trine. The evil will be remedied; and, to use the 
be free.”’ ec tior 
ever, in the midst of this existing evil, in color 


} 
| 
| 


| slavery in our country. It is prejudice against 
color which is the strong ground of the slave- 
| holder’s hope. Is that prejudice founded in na- 


|| Let the mixed race which we see here, from black 
|| to almost perfect white, springing from white 
|| fathers, answer this question. Slavery has no just 
|, foundation in color; it rests exclusively upon 
| usurpation, tyranny, oppressive fraud, and force. 


; These were its parents in every age and country 


\t 


} of the world. 


| The Senator says, the next or greatest difficult 
|| to emancipation, is the amount of property it 
|, would take from the owners. All ideas of right 
‘| and wrong are confounded in these words: eman- 
cipate property, emancipate a horse, or an ox, 
| would not only be an unmeaning, buta ludicrous 
|| expression. ‘l'o emancipate, is to set free from 
'| slavery. To emancipate, is to set free a man, 





,, average amount of $500 each. 


and none more opposed to it than himself. The | 


| the other. Whata lamentable picture of our Gov- | 


without dissolving the whole fabric; that we must | 


plaint. Our very natures must be changed before | 
we can be brought tamely to submit to this doc- | 


language of Jefferson again, ‘‘ this people will yet | 
The Senator finds consolation, how- | 


and caste. The black race (says he) is the strong | 


'| ground of slavery in our country. Yes, itiscolor, | 
| not right and justice, that is to continue forever | 


|| ture, or is it the effect of base and sordid interest? | 
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of slaves—men now held in bondage—at three 
| millions in the United States. Is this statement 
| made here by the same veice which was heard in 
| this Capitol in favor of the liberties of Greece, 
| and for the emancipation of our South American 
' brethren from political thraldom? It is; and has 
| all its fervor in favor of liberty been exhausted 
| upon foreign countries, so as not to leave a single 
| whisper in favor of three millions of men in our 
_own country, now groaning under the most gall- 
| ing aperneten the world ever saw? No, sir. 
Sordid interest rules the hour. Men are made 
property, and paper is made money, and the Sen- 
ator, no doubt, sees in these two peculiar institu- 
tions a power which, if united, will be able to 
accomplish all his wishes. He informs us that 
some have computed the slaves to be worth the 
He will estimate 
within bounds at $400 each. Making the amount 
twelve hundred million dollars’ worth of slave 
property. Iheard this statement, Mr. President, 
with emotions of the deepest feeling. By what 
rule of political or commercial arithmetic does the 
| Senator calculate the amount of, property in ha- 
man beings? Can it be fancy or fact, that I hear 
| such calculation, that the people of the United 
States own twelve hundred millions’ (double the 
; amount of all the specie in the world) worth of 
property in human flesh! And this property is 
_owned, the gentleman informs us, by all classes 
| of society, forming part of all our contracts within 
our own country and in Europe. I should have 
| been glad, sir, to have been spared the hearing of 
| a declaration of this kind, especially from the 
| high source and the place from which it has em- 


|| anated. 


But the assertion has gone forth that we have 
| twelve hundred millions of slave property at the 
South; and can any man soclose his understand- 
ing here as not plainly to perceive that the power 
| of this vast amount of property at the South is 
| now uniting itself to the banking power of the 
North, in order to govern the destinies of this 
country? Six hundred millions of banking cap- 
ital is to be brought into this coalition, and the 
slave power and the bank power are thus to 
unite in order to break down the present Admin- 
| istration. There can be no mistake, as I believe, 
in this matter. The aristocracy of the North, 
who, by the power of a corrupt banking system, 
and the aristocracy of the South, by the power 
of the slave system, both fattening upon the la- 
bor of others, are now about to unite in order to 
make the reign of each perpetual. Is there an in- 
dependent American to be found who will become 
the recreant slave to such an unholy combination ? 
Is this another compromise to barter the liber- 
ties of the country for personal aggrandizement? 
‘* Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

The Senator further insists, ** that what the law 
|| makes property is property.’’ This is the pred- 

icate of the gentleman; he has neither facts nor 
reason to prove it; yet upon this alone does he 
rest the whole case that negroes are property. I 
deny both the predicate and the argument. Sup- 
pose the Legislature of the Senator’s own State 
should passa law declaring his wife, his children, 
his friends, indeed, any white citizen of Ken- 
tucky, property, and should oot be sold and trans- 
ferred as such, would the gentleman fold his arms 
and say, ‘* Yes, they are property, for the law 
has made them such?’’ No, sir; he would de- 
nounce such law with more vehemence than lie 
now denounces Abolitionists, and would deny the 
authority of human legislation to accomplish an 
object so clearly beyond its power. 

Human laws, I contend, cannot make human 
|| beings property, if human force can do it. If it 
|| is competent for our Legislatures to make a black 
|| man property, it is competent for them to make a 
|| white man the same; and the same objection ex- 
|| ists to the power of the people in an organic law 
|| for their own government; they cannot make 
| property of each other, and, in the language of 
\| the constitution of Indiana, such an act ‘* can 

only originate in usurpation and tyranny.” 
| Dreadful indeed would be the condition of this 
country if these principles should not only be 
earried into the ballot-box, but into the presi- 
|| dential chair. The idea that Abolitionists ought 
] to pay for the slaves if they are set free, and that 





i 


Weighed in the balance against truth and justice, | not property. The Senator estimates the number | they ought to think of this, is addressed to their 
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fears and not to their judgment. There is no 
principle of morality or justice that should require 
them or our citizens generally todoso. To free 
a slave is to take from usurpation that which it 
has made property and given to another, and be- 
stow it upon the rightful owner. It is not taking 

roperty from its true owner for public use. 

fen can do with their own as they please, to 
vary their peace if they wish, but cannot be com- 
pelied.to do so, ! 

The gentleman repeats the assertion that has 
been repeated a thousand and one times—that 
Abolitionists sre retarding the emancipation of 
the slave, and have thrown it back fifty or a hun- 
dred years; that they have increased the rigors 
of slavery, and caused the master to treat his 
slave with more severity. Slavery, then, is to 
cease at some period; and because the Abilition- 
ists have said to the slaveholder, ** Now is the 
accepted time,’? and because he thinks this an 
improper interference, and not having the Abo- 
litionist in his power, he inflicts his vengeance on 
his unoffending slave. The moral of this story 
is, the slaveholder will exercise more cruelty 
because he is desired to show mercy. 1 do not 
envy the Senator the full benefit of his argument. 
It is no doubt a true picture of the feelings and 
principles which slavery engenders in the breast 
of the master. Itis in perfect keeping with the 
threat we almost daily hear, that if petitioners 
do not cease their efforts in the exercise of their 
constitutional rights, others will dissolve the 
Union. These, however, ought all to be esteemed 
idle assertions and idle threats. 

The Senator tells us that the consequences 
arising from the freedom of slaves would be to 
reduce the wages of the white laborer. He has 
furnished us with neither data nor fact upon 
which this opinion can rest. He, however, would 
draw a line, on one side of which he would place 
the slave labor, and on the other free white labor; 
and looking over the whole, as a general system, 
both would appear on a perfect equality. ‘I have 
observed, for some years past, that the southern 
slaveholder has insisted that his laborers are, in 
point of integrity, morality, usefulness, and com- 
fort, equal to the laboring population of the 
North—thus endeavoring to raise the slave, in 
public estimation, to an equality with the free 
white laborer of the North; while, on the other 
hand, the northern aristocrat has, in the same 
manner, viz: by comparison, endeavored to re- 
duce his laborers to the moral and political con- 
dition of the slaves of the South. It is for the 
free white American citizens to determine wheth- 
er they will permit such degrading comparisons 
longer to exist. Already has this spirit broken 
forth in denunciation of the right of unrversaL 
suFFRAGE. Will free white laboring citizens 
take warning before it is too late? . 

The last, the great, the crying sin of Aboli- 
tionists, in the eyes of the Senator, is that they 
are opposed to colonization, and in favor of amal- 
gamation. It is not necessary to enter now into 
any of the benefits and advantages of coloniza- 
tion; the Senator has pronounced it the noblest 
scheme ever devised by man; he says it is pow- 
erful but harmless. I have no knowledge of any 
resulting benefits from the scheme to either race. 
I have not a doubt as to the real object intended 
by its founders, it did not arise from principles 
of humanity and benevolence towards the colored 
race, but a desire to remove the free of that race 
beyond the United States, in order to perpetuate 
and make slavery more secure. The Senator 
further makes the broad charge, that Abolitionists 
wish to enforce the unnatural system of amalga- 
mation. We deny the fact, and call on the Sen- 
ator for proof. The citizens of the free States, 
the petitioners against slavery, the Abolitionists 
of the free States in favor of amalgamation! No, 
sir! If you want evidence of the fact, and rea- 
soning in support of amalgamation, you must look 
into the slave States; it is there it spreads and 


flourishes from slave mothers, and presents all | 


»ossible colors and complexions, from the jet 
slack African to the scarcely-to-be-distinguished 
white person. Does any one need proof of this 
fact? Let him take but a few turns through the 


streets of your capital, and observe those whom | 
he shall meet, and he will be perfectly satisfied. | 


Amalgamation indeed! The charge is made with 


Abolition Petitions—Mr. Morris. 


a very bad grace on the present occasion. 
sir, itis not the negro woman, it is the slave and 
the contaminating influence of slavery that is the 
mother of amalgamation. Does the gentleman 
want facts on this subject? 


rence there. A colony of blacks, some three or 
four hundred, were settled, some fifteen or twenty 
years since, in the county of Brown, a few miles 
distant from my former residence in Ohio, and I 


ing with him on this very subject, that he knew 
of but one instance of a mulatto child being born 
amongst them for the last fifteen years; and I ven- 


tled ina slave State, the cases of a like kind would 
have been far more numerous. 
in the words of Dr. Channing, it is a slave coun- 
try that reeks with licentiousness of this kind, 
and for proof I refer to the opinions of Judge 
Harper, of North Carolina, in his defense of 
southern slavery. 

The Senator, as if fearing that he had made his 


' charge too broad, and might fail in proof to sus- 


tain it, seems to stop short, and make the inquiry, 
where is the process of amalgamation to begin; 
he had heard of no instance of the kind against 
Abolitionists; they (the Abolitionists) would be- 
gin it with the laboring class; and if I understand 
the Senatorcorrectly, that abolitionism, by throw- 


No, | 


Let him look to the | 
colored race in the free States; it is a rare occur- || 


tr 


| ity. What has created the astonishing difference, 


| ture the assertion, had the same colony Been set- | 


I repeat again, | 


ing together the white and the black laborers, | 


would naturally produce this result. Sir, Lregret, 


against the laboring class—that class which tills 
the ground, and, in obedience to the decree of their 
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| tages, and more than is possessed by Ohio, 
| vastly behind in population and wealth. 
| can see from the windows of my upper chamboy 
|| in the city of Cincinnati, lands in Kentucky which, 
was told by a person living near them, a country | 1 
merchant with whom they dealt, when convers- | 


[February 9. 
s 


Senarr. 


between the gentleman’s State and mine; betwen, 
Kentucky and Ohio? Slavery, the withering eyrs, 


| of slavery, is upon Kentucky, while Ohio is fy, 


Kentucky, the garden of the West, almost t),, 
land of promise, possessing all the natural adyay. 


8 


Sir, | 


I am told, can be purchased from ten to fifty do). 
lars per acre, while lands of the same quality 
under the same improvements, and the same dis. 
tance from me in Ohio, would probably sell fro, 
one to five hundred dollars per acre. I was told 
by a friend, a few days before I left home, who 
had formerly resided in the county of Bourbon, 
Kentucky—a most excellent county of lands, ad. 
joining, I believe, the county in which the Sep. 


| ator resides—that the white population of tha 
county was more than four hundred less than j; 


was five years since. Will the Senator contend, 
after a knowledge of these facts, that slavery jy 


| this country has been the cause of our prosperity 


/ and happinees? 


No, he cannot. It is because 


| slavery has been excluded and driven from a 
| large proportion of our country that we are a 
| prosperous and happy people. 


But its late attempts to force its influence and 
power into the free States, and deprive our citi- 
zens of their unquestionable rights, has been the 
moving cause of all the riots, burnings, and mur- 


| ders that have taken place on account of Aboli- 
I deplore, that such a charge should be made || 


Maker, eat their bread in the sweat of their face || 


—that class, as Mr. Jefferson says, if God has a 


chosen people on earth, they are those who thus | 


labor. This charge is calculated for effect, to in- 
duce the laboring class to believe that if emanci- 
pation takes place, they will be, in the free States, 
reduced to the same condition as the colored la- 
borer. The reverse of that is the truth of the case. 
It is the slaveholder now, he who looks upon 
labor as only fit for a servile race, it is him and 


his kindred spirits who live upon the labor of | 


others, endeavoring to reduce the white laborer to 
the condition of the slave. They do not ee claim 
him as property, but they would exclude him from 


all participation in the public affairs of the coun- || 
It is further said that if the negroes were | 


try. 


free, the black would rival the white Jaborer in 


the free States. I cannot believe it, while so many | 


facts exist to prove the contrary. Negroes, like 
the white race, but with stronger feelings, are 


attached to the place of their birth, and the home | 
of their youth; and the climate of the South is | 
congenial to their natures, more than that of the | 


North. If emancipation should take place at the 


South, and the negro be freed, from the fear of | 


' being made merchandise, they would remove from | 


the free States of the North and West, immediately | 
return to that country, because it is the home of | 


their friends and fathers. Already in Ohio, as far 
as my knowledge extends, has free white labor 


(emigrants) from foréign countries, engrossed | 


almost entirely all situations in which male or || 


female labor is found. But, sir, this plea of ne- 
cessity and convenience is the plea of tyrants. 
Has not the free black person the same right to 


| the use of his hands as the white person; the same 


right to contract and labor for what price he | 


pleases? Would the gentleman extend the power 


of the Government to the regulation of the pro- | 
ductive industry of the country? This was his 


former theory, but put down effectually by the | 
Taking advantage of the prejudice | 


public voice. 
against labor, the attempt is now being made to 


begin this same system, by first operating on the | 


pocr black laborer. For shame! let us cease 
from attempts of this kind. 

The Senator informs us that the question was 
asked fifty years ago that is now asked, can the 
negro be continued forever in bondage. Yes; and 
it will continue to be asked, in still louder and 
louder tones. But, says the Senator, we are yet 
a prosperous and happy nation. Pray,sir,inwhat 


tionism; and it has, in some degree, even in the 
free States, caused mourning, lamentation, and 
woe. Remove slavery, and the country, the 
whole country, will recovor its natural vigor, and 
our peace and future prosperity will be placed on 
a more extensive, safe, and sure foundation. It 
is a waste of time to answer the allegations that 


| the emancipation of the negro race would induce 


| them to make war on the white race. 


Every fact 


| in the history of emancipation proves the reverse; 


and he that will not believe those facts, has dark- 


| ened his own understanding, that the light of 


| raised against me. 





part of your country d6 you find this prosperity || 


and happiness? In the slave States? No, no! 


in the free States all is light, business, and activ- 


reason can make no impression; he anpeals to 
interest, not to truth, for information on this sub- 


| ject. Wedo not fear his errors while we are left 
free to combat them. 


The Senator implores us to 
cease all commotion on this subject. Are we to 
surrender all our rights and privileges, all the off- 
cial stations of the country, into the hands of the 


| slaveholding power, without a single struggle? 


Are we to cease all exertions for our own safety, 


| and submit in quiet to the rule of this power? Is 


the calm of despotism to reign over this land, and 
the voice of freemen to be no more heard? This 
sacrifice is required of us in order to sustain sla- 
very. Freemen, will you make it? Will you 


| shut your ears and your sympathies, and with- 


hold from the poor, famished slave a morsel of 
bread? Can you thus act and expect the bless- 
ings of Heaven upon your country? I beseecli 
you to consider for yourselves. 

Mr. President, I have been compelled to enter 


| into this discussion from the course pursued by 


the Senate on the resolution I submitted a few 
days since. The cry of Abolitionist has been 
i If those resolutions are abo- 
litionism, then am I an Abolitionist from the soles 


| of my feet to the crown of my head. If to main- 
| tain the rights of the States, the security of the 


citizen from violence and outrage, if to preserve 
the supremacy of the laws, if insisting on the 
right of petition as a medium through which 
every person subject to the laws has an undoubted 
right to approach the constitutional authorities of 
the country, be the doctrines of Abolitionists, they 
find a response in every beating pulse in my 
viens. Neither power, nor favor, nor want, nor 
misery, shall deter me from its support while the 
vital current continues to flow. 

Condemned at home for my opposition to sla- 
very, alone and single handed here, well may | fee! 
tremor and emotion in bearding this lion of sla- 
very in his very den and upon his own ground. 
I should shrink, sir, at once from this fearful and 
unequal contest, was I not thoroughly convinced 
that I am sustained by the power of truth and 


| the best interests of the country. 
There all is weakness, gloom, and despair, while || 


I listened to the Senator from Kentucky with 


‘undivided attention. 1 was disappointed, sadly 
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disappointed. I had heard of the Senator’s tact 
in making compromises and agreements on this 
door; and though opposed in principle to all such 
proceedings, yet I hoped to hear something upon 
which we could hang a hope that peace would be 
restored to the borders of our own States, and 
all fature aggressions upon our citizens from the 
slave States be prevented. Now, sir, he offers 
ys nothing but unconditional submission or po- 
jitical death; and no® political alone, but absolute 
death. We have counted the cost in this matter, 
and are determined to live and die free. Let the 
slaveholder hug his system to his bosom in his 
own State; we will not go there to disturb him; 
but, sir, within our own borders we claim to 
enjoy the same privileges. Even, sir, here, in 
this District, this ten miles square of common 
property and common right, the slave power has 
the assurance to come into this very Hall, and 
request that we—yes, Mr. President, that my 
constituents—be denied the right of petition on 
the subject of slavery in this District. This most 
extraordinary petition against the right of others 
to petition on the same subject of theirs, is gra- 
ciously received and ordered to be printed; pzans 
sung toitby the slave power; while the petitions 
{ offer, from as honorable, free, high-minded, and 
patriotic American citizens as any in this Dis- 
trict, are spit upon, and turned out of doors as 
an unelean thing. Genius of liberty! how long 
will you sleep under this iron power of oppres- 
Not content with ruling over their own 


siont 


slaves, th®y claim the power to instruct Con- | 


gress on the question of receiving petitions; and 
yet we are tauntingly and sneeringly told that 


we have nOthing to do with the existence of sla- | 


very in the country—a suggestion as absurd as it 
isridiculous. Weare called upon to make laws in 
favor of slavery in the District, but it is denied 
that we can make laws against it; and at last the 
right of petition on the subject, by the people of 
the free States, is complained of as an improper 
interference. 


I leave it to the Senator to reconcile all these | 


difficulties, absurdities, claims and requests of the 
people of this District, to the country at large; and 
I venture the opinion that he will find as much 
difficulty in producing the belief that he is correct 
now, that he has found in obtaining the same be- 
lief that he was before correct in his views and 
political course on the subject of banks, internal 


improvements, protective tariffs, &c., and the | 


regulation, by acts of Congress, of the productive | 


industry of the country, together with all the com- | 


promises and coalitions he has entered into for |! 


the attainment of those objects. 


ever, that the Senator has made the display he | 


has on this occasion. It is a powerful shake to 
awaken the sleeping energies of liberty, and his 


voice, like a trumpet, will call from their slumbers | 
millions of freemen to defend their rights; and the | 
overthrow of his theory now is as sure and cer- | 
tain, by the force of public opinion, as was the | 


overthrow of all his former grand schemes, by the 
same mighty power. 


| feel, Mr. President, as if I had wearied your | 


I rejoice, how- || 
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shine of presperity warm, invigorate, and bless 
our whole country. 

Ido not know, Mr. President, that my voice 
will ever again be heard on this floor. I now will- 
ingly—yes, gladly—return to my constituents, to 
the people of my own State. I have spent my life 
amongst them, and the greater portion of it in 
their service, and they have bestowed upon me 
theirconfidence in numerous instances. I feel per- 
fectly conscious that, in the discharge of every 
trust which they have committed to me, I have, 
to the best of my abilities, acted solely with a 
view to the general good, not suffering myself to 
be influenced by any particular or private interest 
whatever; and [ now challenge those who think 
I have done otherwise, to lay their finger upon 
any public act of mine, and prove to the country 
its injustice or anti-republican tendency That I 
have often erred in the selection of means to ac- 
complish important ends | have no doubt; but my 
belief in the truth of the doctrines of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the political creed of Presi- 
dent Jefferson, remains unshaken and unsubdued. 
My greatest regret is that I have not been more 
zealous, and done more for the cause of individ- | 
ual and political liberty than [havedone. Lhope, 
on returning to my home and my friends, to join 
them again in rekindling the beacon-fires of lib- 
erty upon every hill in our State, until their broad 
glare shall enlighten every valley; and the song 
of triumph will soon be heard, for the hearts of 
our people are in the hands of a just and holy 
3eing, who cannot look upon oppression but with 
abhorrence; and He can turn them whithersoever 
He will, as the riyers of water are turned. Though 
our national sins are many and grievous, yet re- 


|| pentance, like that of ancient Nineveh, may divert 


from us that impending danger which seems to 
hang over our heads as by a single hair. That 
all may be safe, | conclude that the Negro will 
yet be set free. 


INTERFERENCE IN ELECTIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. STRANGE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe Senate, February 13, 1839, 
On the bill to prevent the interference of certain Federal 
Officers with Elections. 

Mr. STRANGE said: 

Mr. Presipent: I am not a volunteer in this 
debate. At the beginning of the session, the 
Senate thought proper to assign mea place on an 
important committee, to which the subject now 
under consideration was referred, and upon it the 


| chairman of that committee presented a long and 


able report. To the credit of the exclusive au- 
thorship of that report, the chairman is entitled. 
30th its substance and its language are his own. 
But although I lay noclaim to any part of the 
authorship of the report, I yielded it my hearty 
assent, and it is due to myself to show that I did 


| not yield that assent hastily, or upon insufficiNnt 


patience, while I am sure my own bodily powers || 


admonish me to close; but [cannot do so without || 


again reminding my constituents of the greetings 
that have taken place on the consummation and 
raification of the treaty, offensive and defensive, 
between the slaveholding and bank powers, in 
order to carry on a war against the liberties of 
our country, and to put down the present Ad- 
ministration. Yes, there jg no voice heard from 
New England now. Boston and Faneuil Hall are 
silent as death. ‘The free day laborer is, in pros- 
pect, reduced to the political, if not moral, condi- 
tion of the slave; an ideal line is to divide them in 
their labor; yes, the same principle is to govern 
on both sides. Even the farmer, too, will soon 
be brought into the same fold. It will be again 
said, with regard to the government of the coun- 
try, ** The farmer with his huge paws upon the 
Statute book, what can he do?’’ [ have endeav- 


reasons. Upon the report the most extraordin- 
ary attack has been made; perhaps the most vio- 
lent to be found in the history of this body. I 
had not the good fortune to hear the remarks | 
made by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crir- 


| TENDEN,] but [ listened attentively to the assault 


|} made upon the report by the Senator from Vir- 


ginia, [Mr. Rives,} who appeared to me to have 
wrought himself up to a most extravagant pitch 
of excitement. Hespoke of the report as fraught 
with doctrines subversive of liberty, and so cor- 
rupting in their nature, that the Senate ought to | 


|| undergo a lustration to purify itself from their 


ored to warn my fellow-citizens of the present | 


and approaching danger, but the dark cloud of 
slavery is before !their eyes, and prevents many 
of them from seeing the condition of things as 
they are. The cloud, like the cloud of summer, 


contaminating effects. 


| with equal surprise and digappointment. Sur- | 


| the bill result in its total abandonment. 

The Senator stated he was so much surprised || 
| and bewildered at the reading of the report, that | 
| he was at a loss to know-whether he was in the 


will soon pass away, and its thunders cease to be | 
teard. Slavery will come to an end, and the sun-_ 


prise at the fury into which he seemed to have 
wrought himself, and disappointment at the re- 
sult of his argument. I was not prepared to find | 
his extravagant promises fall so tar short of ful- | 
filiment, and little expected to see an advocacy of 


Senate of the United States or in the kingdom of | 
France or of England. I am not at all disposed 
to question the truth of this statement, for it fur- 


| below them. 


I listened to the Senator || 


o 


SENATE. 


nishes the only mode known to me of accounting 
for the strange statements made by the Senator 
in relation to the report. No man in his sober 
senses, in the full possession of all his faculties, 
could take up that report and extract from it the 
doctrines ascribed to it by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Those high faculties, that good sense 
which usually characterize that Senator, were for 
some reason in abeyance. He must have been, 
as he himself declares, bewildered; for | cannot 
suppose (the only remaing alternative) that the 
Senator would willingly misrepresent what he 
really understood. So perfect was the Senator's 
bewilderment, that he not only asserted that cer- 
tain doctrines were set forth in the report which 
[ insist are not to be found there, but pledged 
himself to the proof, and proceeded to read theré- 
from certain passages for that purpose. Lis first 
allegation is, that the report inculeates on the 
office-holders of the General Government the 
duty of intermeddling with the elections of the 
country, and is calculated to stir them up to 
greater exertions. If any one will take the treu- 
ble to examine that report, he will find that, so 
far from inculeating upon the office-holders of the 
Government improper intermeddling with the 
elections, its tendency is directly the other way. 
The following is one of the passages it contains, 
which is, [ think, anything but a persuasion to 
intermeddle improperly in elections: 


“ That elections ought to be pure and incorrupt fs a prin 
ciple admitted by all, and no language can be too strong to 
express the abliorrence felt by the committee against any 
attempt to destroy this freedom and purity. He who is 
guilty of either, by bribing or corrupting voters, violating 
the ballot-box, or setting at naught its voice, forging or sup 
pressing returns, or disobeying the laws enacted for secur 
ing any elective right, is guilty of treason against republican 
institutions, and Ought to be regarded by all as a dangerous 
foe to liberty.’? 


I will now proceed to review the passages cited 
by the Senator, and, so far as my memory serves 
me, read them all over again to the Senate. The 
first is as follows: 

* The foundation of representative Government is based 
upon the intelligence of the citizen, and to insure that in 
telligence, itis both the right and the duty of every one 
freely to discuss and communicate, bota publicly and pri 
vately, sucti matters as he may suppose will advance the 
public intertst, or inform the public mind. One of the most 
salutary and effectual agents to promote such interest is an 
enlightened public opinion, ‘To evolve such opinion, and 
to give form and direction to the general course of national 
policy and the future destinies ofall, every citizen, whether 
intrusted with public office or ndW has a like deepfabiding, 
and active interest, and no citizen is at liberty to withdray 
himself from this high responsibility, inseparably connected 
with republican institutions. One of the most celebrated 
law makers of.one of the ancient republics, declared every 
citizen infamous who refused to take part in the affairs of 
his country ; and the word idiot derived from the language 
of that republic, bears through all time this impress of their 
institutions, denoting one who was destitute of the spirit 
or intelligence requisite for the discharge of this highest 
duty of a citizen, 

* The elective right is not conferred by the Constitution 
of the United States, but belongs to representative Gorern 
ment, and springs from its very nature; and the very es 
sence of that right, uuder our institutions, is the right of 
electing the members of the General and State Govern 
ments. The value and the advantages of this riglit, so far 
as respects the public, depend upon the knowledge of public 
measures, and of the qualifications of candidates for public 
trust, and, consequently, upon the equal and unrestricted 
freedom of discussing their comparative m:rits and de 
merits. The citizen who, by the choice of his fellows, is 
distinguished by being selected to perform official duties 
and trusts, is not thereby elevated above them nor degraded 
He parts with no rights of citizenship, but 
remains an equal among equals; still connected with them 
by the strong and enduring ligaments of mutuality of rights 
and privileges. Under our Constitution the people, not the 
Government, possess the sovereignty, and the doors of 
office can be opened only by the powerful charm of the 
publie voice, and no degrading sacrifice of any of the priv- 


| jleges of citizenship, or any separation fromm the commu 


nity of rights, feelings, and interests, which bind the people 
to the Government, is required.”’ 

These positions are all general, including every 
citizen, and not asserting any peculiar rights or 
duties as belonging to office-holders in relation to 
elections. Can any dispassionate man discover 
anything, in any part of the foregoing passage, 
inciting office-holders to the exercise of improper 
influence in electiogs? Is it not true that enlight- 
ened public opinion is the basis upon which our 
institutions rest? Is it not true that free discus- 
sion is important to the formation of sound pub- 
licopinion? And is itnot the duty of every man, 
whether he holds an office or not, to contribute 


| his mite towards enlightening the public mind, and 
' giving to public opinion a direct and healthy cur- 
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rent? And is it notalso true that those who shrink 
from that duty are, for the most part, idiots in the 
more modern acceptation of that word, or men so 
thoroughly selfish as to be indifferent to every- 
thing but their own private concerns? Men so 
indolent by nature as to decline every species of 
exertion, or so devoted to the acquisition of for- 
tune as to be totally unmindful of the public 
weal, so that affairs are so conducted as to enable 
them to feather weil their own nests? The report 
goes on to say: 

The object of the bill is to render what is lawful and 
praiseworthy, and in strict conformity with both the letter 
and spirit of our institutions, for all citizens, criminal ina 
particular class, who have been honored by the confidence 
of the people of the whole States.”’ 

Where is the incentive in that passage to office- 
holders to intermeddle with elections? What is 
there in it not accordant with the strictest pro- 
priety? It states what every man must see to be 
the effect of the bill. It contains solemn truth 
which no man can doubt who is not willfully 
blind. The next passage to which the Senator 
calls our attention Is: 


“It is as well his inherent right as his duty to discuss and 
promulgate freely the measures of any Administration, and 
the character and conduct of those who support or oppose 
it, as well to control them by the censorship of public opin- 
ion, as to subject them to the test of the Constitution. In 
doing so, he may win the confidence of his fellow-citizens 
by his declared opinions, or may become identified with 
some great principle which conciliates their support. All 
this is innocent and praiseworthy, even if the motive isthe 
acquisition of office, because it promotes the public good. 
Can it be wise, or even just, to punish as a crime, when a 
citizen attains office, what was patriotic and praiseworthy 
while he was seeking it? Yet why should office-seeking and 
office-holding be thus separated by arbitrary enactments, 
which bestow honors and confidence upon the one, and 
penalty and ignominy upon the other, for doing the same 
act?’ 


Now, is not al] this just and true? 
sound doctrine? And would it be pretended by 
any one that a free discussion of public men and 


public measures should be forbidden to any citi- | 


zen? Would any bill containing such a proposal, 
in plain and undisguised terms, meet-with favor 
from any quarter? And yet all that is asserted in 
the passage quoted is, in substance, that no such 
restriction ought to be imposed. ‘The next pas- 
sage quoted in support of the first charge is the 
following: 

“The committee can perceive no reason forthe adoption 
by Congress of any restriction upon any of what they deem 
the inherent and a rights of every class of citizens, 
merely because they have been honored with the confidence 
of the people.”’ 

And does any man see a reason why a citizen 
should be deprived of his inherent and inaliena- 
ble rights, merely because he has been appointed 
to office? I challenge any man in the Senate to 
assume such ground. Neither the Senator from 
Virginia, nor any other member, dare assume it. 


And shall the report be denounced for asserting | 
Upon these passages it is that | 


its untenability ? a 
the Senator from Virginia has based his assertion 
that the report urges the office-holders to an im- 
proper interference in the elections of the country. 
‘And does not the bear reading of these passages 
dispel at once the plausibility of the charge? I 
have said I was surprised that the charge should 
have been made. But [ admit I ought not to have 
been surprised. After what has occurred under 
my own observation, my capacity for surprise at 
any opinion uttered, or any language used by the 
Senator upon a political subject, should have been 
exhausted. 

And now, having utterly failed to prove the 
dangerous nature of the report, the Senator goes 
on to say that he would not have felt himself so 
imperatively catted upon to assail it, could he 
consider it as the mere work of the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, or even as the produc- 
tion of all the committee; but he regards it as an 
exposition of the opinions and sentiments of a 
whole political party—by which he evidently 
meant what is called the Administration party. 
Now, if the Senator intended to insinuate that 
any sentiment contained in the report was sup- 
plied from any source extraneous to the commit- 
tee, that it was dictated by that Executive of 
whom the Senator seems to have conceived such 
a sudden, violent, and holy horror, he does great 
injustice to the committee, to the chairman, and 
still greater injustice to himself. Butif he means 
no more than to assert that the report contains 
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/only such doctrines and opinions as are enter- 


tained by a great political party of this country, | 


} 


he asserts what is strictly true. It does contain, 


upon the subject of which it treats, the opinions | 
and doctrines of the purest party of which this | 
| country will ever boast; a party of which any | 


man may feel proud to be a member; a party 
numbering in its ranks a Franklin, a Jefferson, a 
Madison, a Taylor, a Jackson, anda host of other 


stars, which have shone the brightest in the | 


political galaxy of our country. 
an attempt to degrade the States, and put them 


own creation. 
quite as baseless and gratuitous as the one which 
preceded it. The Senator does not, as in the 
| former case, cite the passages in which he fancies 


tifies the imputation. I have, for the purpose of 
detecting such a vice, if it exists, in vain ransacked 
the report from end to end. 


mentioned in connection, and in every instance, 


| leveling down. 
| themselves: 


‘‘ While one set of functionaries under the Federal Gov- | 


| ernment, and all those of the State governments, and the 


| with an unrestricted freedom of speech and of the press, 
this bill puts gags and fetters upon a few proscribed men, in 


| crimination? 
liable to corruption than other office-holders? Is it to guard 
against the corrupting influence and patronage of the Fed- 
eral Administration? If so, the effect of the bill would be 
still more objectionable, as in degrading them by taking from 
them the rights common to all others, it would prepare 
them to become the willing instruments of corruption or 
|} ambition. ‘This bill would create a caste among office- 


discharge their duties.”’ 


Now, is there anything in this paragraph draw- 
| ing a distinction between any classes of officers 


| degrading to the governments of the States? Is 


| it not, on the contrary, the drift of the passage, 
| to disapprove of degrading distinctions which it 
alleges the bill will create ? 


| 

‘* Why [says the reportin another place] should those 

officers be rendered aliens, and be prohibited from the en- 
joyment of the social right of discussing politieal subjects, 
even under the protection of their own household gods, 
while the other functionaries of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, and the officers of the corporations of associated 

| wealth, and the employés of private persons, are permitted 

| to retain the full rights of citizens? This bill degrades the 

| right of suffrage, the guardian of all political rights, by met- 
ing it out as a boon in different portions to different citi- 
zens, all equally worthy of trust, and distinguished by pop- 
ular favor, and by placing it under an odious espionage.’ 


Are there here any invidious distinctions or 
degrading comparisons drawn? On the contra- 
ry, are they not, as before, disapproved and 

| cofnplained of? The report goes on to say: 





«The committee can find no seales in the Constitution | 


in which to weigh the relative patriotism, integrity, and in- 
dependence of the functionaries of the Federal and State 


Governments, and the officers of eorporations, or the em- | 


| pioyés of individuals. They cannot believe that the em- 
ployés of the Federal Government are more corrupt or cor- 
rupting than those of otherbodies-corporate or politic, or of 

| individuals.”’ 

| Is not this precisely the reverse of what is 

charged? The report declares that greater hon- 
esty is not to be found in one class of citizeris 


than another; or, if so, that the committee know | 
| of no means of ascertaining its existence: so far | 


is it from placing the officers of the Federal Gov- 


ernment upon any point of peculiar elevation, or | 


| degrading the State officers and those of corpora- 
tions to a level below them, as is most unjustly 
| charged by the Senator from Virginia. 

| From this topic the Senator launches forth 


into a philippic against what he is pleased to call 


|, modern Democracy, one of whose characteristics 


| he charges to be a tendency to curtail legislative 
| power and to extend executive. Democracy is 
| just what it always has been under our institu- 
, tions. Its distinctive principles consist in trac- 


'| ing political power to its true source, and circum- | 
|| seribing all the departments of the Government 


stricly within their constitutional limits; and as 


| 


utive, 


But the Senator further imputes to the report | 


upon a level with the private corporations of their | 
This charge seems to me to be | 


this lurking vice is to be found, but contents him- | 
self with making the charge; and I defy any man | 
to point out a portion of the report that at all jus- | 


Senate, 


. Sc 
_ experience has shown that legislative usurpation 
is of much more frequent occurrence than exec. 
ainst the former has its efforts, through 
the whole history of our country, been chied 

directed. y 
The Senator speaks of his early Democracy 
and dates it back, I believe, as far as the ear 
1798, when, without meaning to compliment, I am 

sure the Senator must have been a very you 
politician. Against which, then, I pray you, were 
the celebrated resolutions of that period directed 
—legislative or executive usurpation? Wasit not 
/against the former? Was it not against a lay 
passed by Congress, and not against an sup- 
posed misapplication, by the Executive, o Power 
|| conferred by that law? Every one acquainted 
| with the history of that transaction knows it js 
'||\so. And we may be well assured, that while we 
are able to preserve the Constitution from legis. 
lative encroachment, we have nothing to fear from 
the Executive. Ifa despot should ever complete 
|| the overthrow of the institutions of American lib. 





But two or three || 
times are the State governments and corporations | 


I believe, the Federal Government is found in the | 
same company; so that if the leveling process is | 
| introduced at all, it is’ by leveling up as well as || 
But let the passages speak for | 


| officers of the corporations of associated wealth, are left | 


respect to public men and public measures. Why this dis- | 
Are the proscribed officers more corrupt or | 


holders, deriving their authority from the same high source, | 
| the people, and requiring the same high qualifications to | 


erty, it must be when legislative violence has di- 
minished their strength. And of the latter it is 
| that Democracy is justly and particularly watch. 
| ful. Its principles are now the same that the 
ever have been. Men may change, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but principles never. Yea, men do change, 
and to justify or conceal their changes, endeavor 
to create confusion in principles themselves. The 
| principles of the Democracy are now what they 

were in 1798, and the principles of its opponents 
are the same, also, however they may seek to dis- 
guise them under new names. The principles 
that distinguished the opponents of Democracy 
then are the princisfles that distinguish®hem now; 
and what would have made a I'ederalist of that 
day, and subsequently a Federal Republican, and 
still later a National Republican, makes a Whig 
now. Men may change their principles, and thus 
the Federalist of one my may be the Democrat 
ofanother. But it is only by changing his prin- 
ciples that a man becomes the one from having 
been the other. The principles themselves are 
| as immutable as truth. 

The Senator next goes on to charge the report 
with os up the people to rebellion against 
the law; and to establish that charge, cites from 
it the following passage: 

“Tt deserves serious consideration, [says the report,} 
whether a law like this bill could ever be carried into exe- 
eution at this day, and under our free institutions—a law 
which prostrates the freedom of thought, of action, of 
speech, and of the press, so far as respects a large portion 
of the most intelligent, respected, and meritorious of our 
citizens. The great body of the functionaries whom this 
bill would affect have been honored by the selection of the 
people, to discharge responsible duties, for their honesty, 
capacity, and fidelity to the Constitution. The habitual 
reviler of republican institutions, and of the capacity of the 
people for self-government, may in vain attempt to fix a 
stigma upon all officers who derive their appointments from 
the peopic, for the purpose of thus gradually undermining 
their confidence in the Government of their choice ; but the 
people will always be found true to themselves, and will 
never submit to the execution of.a law which deprives their 
fellow-citizen of his inherent, common, and equal rights 
simply because they had distinguished him by their favor 
and preference.’ 

What is there here in the nature of an exhort: 
| ation tothe people to rebellion? What were the 
famous resolutions of 1798, but an appeal to the 
people to restore the breaches of the Constitu- 
|| tion, not by force and violence, but by the exer- 
|| cise of their sovereign and constitutional powers? 
And does the Senator venture to complain of those 
resolutions? But this report does not go even 80 

far as the resolutions; it makes no appeal to the 
people, but merely utters the voice of warning to 
this body against the passage of the proposed 
bill. By the will of our constituents we all pro- 
fess to be governed, and the report only declares 
what its framer believes to be the immovable will 
| of our common constituents. = S gh 
|| But the Senator chooses to consider it a stirring 
|| up of the people, and this he denominates Loco- 
| focoism, ow, whether it is Locofocoism or not, 
| itis solemn truth. This word Locofoco 1s one 
1 of those cabalistic terms which a certain class of 
} politicians use to conjure up any accusation it 
1 may suit their convenience to fasten upon theit 
1] 








adversaries. Its acknowledged unintelligibility 
‘relieves them from all obligation to explain, and 
it fixes a sort of undefined odium upon whom- 
soever or whatsoever they choose to denounce. 
|| Those who use it seem to attach to it no other 
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idea than that of a nomen generale of whatsoever 
js odious and detestable to them in politics. At 


one time, it is agrarianism; at another, a general | 


community of everything, unregulated by law; at 


a third, hostility to corporations; and ata fourth, | 


itis made to signify a seditious stirring up of the 

Oo ile. 

But the Senator doubts whether he is a compe- 
tent judge of Federalism and Locofocoism. Now, 
Jadmit, in a philological sense, no man is com- 

tent to define Locofocoism; but if it is to be 
taken as the proper name of any political party 
in the country, the Senator is, I think, altogether 
too modest in disavowing his competency to speak 
ofit. If there is any truth in the maxim, experi- 
entia docet, (experience teaches,) the Senator is 
ynusually well qualified to speak of the parties of 
this country and to define them. He has avow- 
edly belonged to two, and the evidences are fretty 


strong that he is now uniting himself to a third. | 


He ought, therefore, to be well acquainted with 
what lies upon the surface of things, palpable to 
the eye of any discerning man; and if there be 
any party Secrets or mysteries in any of the par- 
ties of this country, they, also, cannot fail to be 
known to him who had been initiated into all. 
But, afzer all, these violent assaults upon the 
report of the committee are not so much to be 
wondered at. The report has been very trouble- 
some to the gentlemen on the other side. It so 
far shook the confidence of the Senator who in- 
troduced the bill as to induce him to propose an 
amendment changing materially its character; and 
the Senator from Virginia is for abandoning the 


bill altogether, and substituting in its place a string | 


of resolutions. A general myst be much dissat- 
ised with his position who changes it in the face 
of an enemy; but this our adversaries ought not 
to be allowed to do; they have made an issue be- 


fore the country, and they ought to be required | 


to meet it. It is one of the artifices of war, when 
a party is weak at home, to endeavor to transfer 


the scene of strife to the territory of the enemy; | 


and by a similar artifice do the gentlemen seek to 


turn away observation from the enormities of the | 


bill by directing it to the supposed defects in the 
report; but to little purpose is it adapted. The 
report scarcely admits of defense, because, in 
trath, it has no assailable point. The Senator 


ingenuity and talent, and has come to the onset 
with a hearty will, if possible, to demolish this 
report; but every assault made by him has sig- 
nally failed. His blows were dealt with dexterity 
enough, but they were unaccompanied with the 
force of truth. The bill, on the other hand, is as- 
sailavle at every position; and were a shot di- 
rected against every weak point, it would be 
converted into a perfect riddle—nay, it is uncer- 
tain whether it would even hang together. 

The bill is founded on a total misconception of 
ourinstitutions and of existing facts. It is a mis- 
conception pervading the whole Federal party. 


They strangely imagine that there is in the Fed- | 


eral Constitution a cure for all the ills of life. 
No evil can exist but the powers of this Govern- 
ment are thought competent to reach it. Like 


the oriental tent spoken of by the Senator from | 


Missouri, (Mr. Benton,] which a man may carry 
in his waistcoat pocket, it may yet be spread forth 
80 as to cover the army of Xerxes. This is the 
radical error of that party, and from this root 
springs forth a legion of errors. From this little 
fountain issue large streams correspondent in bit- 
terness. The gentleman read the Constitution 
a8 a certain personage is said go utter his prayers 
—backwards. So far from restricting its action to 
the province of granted powers, they seem to 
consider it omnipotent, except so far as its action 
18 expressly restricted. Instead of forbearing to 
exercise Federal power where the right is doubt- 
ful, they exert it often where it is manifest it does 
not legitimately exist. This is, as I have said, 
their radical political mistake, and from it numer- 
ous errors have sprung up and overspread the 
d. Many of these errors have even taken 
possession of the Democratic ranks, and insin- 
uated their corrupting influences into the purest 
Administration this country has ever seen. It is | 
Impossible to associate with bad men and not im- | 
corruption. ‘* Evil communications corrupt 
00d manners,” said an inspired man; and thus 
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|| itis that the Democratic politicians, daily asso- 
|| ciating with the Federalists, and often personally 
|| esteeming and admiring the men, become insensi- 
|| bly more or less tainted with their political here- | 
sies. It is no wonder, then, that we find it diffi- | 
|| cult to preserve the Democratic faith pure and 
unadulterated. Every Democratic Administration 
has found more or less Federalism creeping into 
|| its measures. 
|| But even in an unlimited Government it is ac- 
|| knowledged, as a wise maxim, that much legisla- 
|| tion ought to be avoided; that no law should pass 
|| until an existing evil, demanding correction, is | 
|| apparent, and the remedy proposed seems likely | 
|| to prove efficient, without creating evils greater 


|; than that it is intended to remove. The bill un- | 


der consideration assumes that there is an evil, 
|, and proposes a remedy; and in the assumption 
|| of that evil, exposes one of the most dangerous 
and operative errors of the whole Opposition 


1} ° 
|| party, viz: that the people and the Government | 


|| are foreign to each other, and may have separate 


|| and distinctinterests. So much are they dazzled | 


|| by British glory, and so accustomed are they to 


|| give credit to that country forall that we possess, | 


|| that they can conceive of no political proposition 

| which would be true in Britain and not true in 

| this country. ey forget that our Constitution 
th They f t that Const 


| people who is employed in each office necessary 


| to give efficiency to the compact; while the British | 


} . . . 

|| constitution recognizes the king as the fountain 
|| of all honor and power, and all the guarantees of 
i 
| 


and authority is entirely official; there it is per- 
sonal as well as official. Here power and author- 


mass, tq be disposed of anew as it shall determ- 
ine. There it hag a perpetual existence, sepa- 
rated from the mass of the people, into whose 
hands it can never fall withouta revolution. Con- 
founding things so totally dissimilar, naturally 
leads gentlemen into further errors. They sup- 
pose that what is an evil in one country must 
necessarily be so in another where the same state 
|| of things exists, and that the same remedies are 


supposition were not altogether erroneous; but, 





punishment for it is already provided. What, 
then, is the evil? It is stated in the caption of 
the bill: ** A bill to prevent the interference of 
certain Federal officers in elections. To the end 
that the great powers given to the officers of the 
| Federal Government, and other personsemployed 
in its service, may not be used for the influencing 
| of elections, which ought to be free and incor- 
rupt.”” 
| Now, sir, what are those great powers given 
to Federal officers? Can any man point one of 
them out? Has the Senator in his bill told us 
what they are, or indicated even one of them? 
To use an expression of the Senator from Vir- 








their existence. They are among the phantoms 
which vivid imaginations have of late so fre- 
quently made to stalk across the political stage, 
to frighten men from their propriety. It would 
have been impossible for the Senator to point out 
| these great powers to which he alludes, and he 
has therefore taken the more judicious course of 
assuming their existence as a matter needing no 
|| proof. Every man is conscious, ia his own ex- 
|| perience, of the effect this process has upon the 
| mind. The use of the simple epithet ‘* Cicero, 
|| the orator,’’ is much more persuasive to the mind 
|| that Cicero was a great and distinguished orator, 
i| than the most labored argument. A like course 
is pursued in the construction of this bill. It 

assumes as a fact what requires proof, and inge- 


| niously passing by the fact, states the principle 
| also in such obscure terms, that the mind is not 
| a little confused by the semblance of propriety 
| and its real inconsistency with sound doctrine. | 
| No one will deny that if office-holders, or any | 
| other persons, endeavor to corrupt the voters at | 
an election by bribes or promises, it would ane 


grossly criminal; while at the same time any ar- 





|| was formed by the people, that it is, in truth, a | 
mere social compact, and that it is one of the | 


| liberty it now contains, consist of concessions | 
made from time to time by him. Here power | 


ity is continually falling back into the common | 


| applicable. This would be all true, if their first | 
from Virginia is unquestionably a gentleman of || 


being so, all the conclusions drawn from it are | 
misapplied. Butof what does the bill complain? | 
Of bribery? No! Thatis not practiced, or proper | 


ginia, he has entirely pretermitted them. I deny | 
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gument addressed to their reason and patriotism 
would be highly proper. If the office-holders use 
the former, their acts are grossly criminal, and 
they can doubtless be punished by the existing 
laws; but against the latter there is not, nor ought 
there to be, any law. 

The bill assumes that great powers exist in 
Federal officers, which are applied unfairly to the 
control of elections; and this I deny, toto ealo. 
This assumption of the bill is calculated to give 
force and circulation to one of the most dangerous 
errors in public opinion, now becoming too prev- 
alent, that office-holders and office-seekers should 
be an odious class. Why should they be so. Itis 
contrary to practice and opinion in the purest 


| opinion now. The man who devotes himself to 
| the service of his country is no fit object for con- 
| tempt. Ifa man seeks office by base and dishon- 
|| orable means, or seeks to retain it when obtained, 
by any unfair devices, he is a base and dishonest 
man; but in the receiving or holding office itself 
there is no dishonor. He who serves his country 
} on the field of battle is honored by all. If it could 
be ascertained that he had done so from base and 
dishonorable motives, respect would be with- 
drawn, and the finger of scorn pointed at him. 
But if, in that service, it could be discovered that 
he was moved by no higher consideration than 
‘“seeking the bubble, reputation, even in the can- 
non’s mouth,’’ he would be hailed with acclama- 
tion. And is it for the American people to think, 
| or say, that he who seeks their favor by fair and 
| honorable means acts unworthily ? That he who 
aspires to distinction, by filling the offices which 
|| they confer, is not thereby seeking honur? It has 
|| been fashionable of late to hold such doctrines, 
and this bill follows up the idea, and endeavors 
to widen the guif between the people and their 
official agents. And why has it become fashion- 
able? There are two principal reasons: the one 
is, that a spirit of avarice is abroad throughout 
our land, and bending every soul to his sway, 
and leveling all distinctions but those which 
| money can create, Wealth is the only true badge 
of honor, and as wealth is seldom obtained in 
| faithful public service, public service has ceased 
to be honorable. The other reason is obvious, 
Many who desire office are disappointed, and, 
like the fox in the fable, ery out ** sour grapes, ’’ 
while, like the same fox, they are ready enough 
to seize upon every cluster that hangs within 
their reach. 
Sir, public opinion upon this subject is fast 
being perverted, and this bill is calculated to con- 
| tribute greatly to that perversion. In the soundest 
days of the Republic, it wasan honor to serve the 
country in any capacity; and, in the language of 
the report, every man who shrank from it was 
| deemed an idiot. The man who seks the service 
| of his country by honorable means, should be 
|| honored. There is but one honorable mode of 
| seeking it, and that is by discharging fanhfully 
|, the duties of the station healready fills, and fitting 
himself to fill others well when called upon. Let 
those who denounce office-holders and office-seek- 
ers lay their hands upon their hearts, and answer 
| whether they do not desire office, and would not 
|| hold it if they might. Not one ina million could 
|| answer in the negative; and those few would be 
|| found mostly among the indolent, the sordid, or 
|| the misanthropic. Nething can be more unfavor- 


| able to the stability of our institutions than the 


| spread of ship means against office, which Fed- 
|| eral men and Federal presses are active in propa- 
_gating. I had the good fortune the other day to 
peruse the letter of the celebrated John Taylor, of 
Caroline, lately brought to the public attention, 80 
| replete with instructive matter. Speaking of the 
| operations of the paper monopoly party, he says, 
among other things: 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


* It will distract the public mind, detach the national con- 
| fidence, by falsehood and artifice, from its honest servants, 
| aud take advantage of the confusion generated by its own 

acts avowedly to erect mouarchy, under the pretence of 
restoring Oorder.”’ 


This is precisely what is now doing, and the 


days of ancient liberty. It is contrary to sound « 


| 
j 


great tendency of the bill under consideration, by 
stirring up suspicion between the people and their 
officers, and detaching the confideuce of the former 


| from their honest servants. This bill rests upon 


the basis that the interests of the people and their 
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officers are at variance; and, if that basis be false, 
the whole fabric must fall. No one would object | 
to persons having common interests consulting 
together about those interests. The assumption, 
then, of an existing evil is erroneous; and the | 
necessity, therefore, for a remedy, is without | 
proof, 
But passing by the evil for the present, let us | 
look a little to the remedy proposed. Even al- | 
lowing, for the sake of argument, the evil to exist 
at all, it is comparatively a small one, while the | 
remedy proposed aul introduce evils of the | 
greatest magnitude, It would be like cutting off | 
the head to relieve the toothache, or laying open | 
the heart to diminish arterial action; it is striking 
at the very vitals of re remove an unseemly | 
pimple from her cheek. What are the evils which | 
the bill would produce? They are numerous, and | 
I will consider a few of them. 
I. In the first place it introduces into our legis- | 
lation the odious principle of distinction. It dis- | 
unites the interests of the people and the office- | 
holders, and places them on different grounds. | 


The great principle of equality lies at the base of || 


all our institutions, and distinctions, official or 
otherwise, except mere functionary distinctions, 
ought carefully to be shunned. 
sible to have the functional operations of the so- 
cial compact carried on without singling out indi- | 
viduals to perform them, it would doubtless have 
beer done; and so far our institutions would have 
more approximated the perfection at which they | 
aim, But it was impossible; and the mere dis- 
tinction of holding office must necessarily exist. | 
But it is altogether unwise and foreign to the 
genius of our institutions to render this distine- 
tion more conspicuous; and it is, in principle, a | 
matter of indifference whether this distinction be 
privative, or one of addition; and, indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the former is not the more mis- 
chievous of the two. For the robbery you prac- 
tice upon the office-holders they will seek to in- 
demnify themselves by assuming something to | 
which they have no right, and their claim, with 
the aid of a little sophistry, will probably be sus- 
tained. ‘1am cut off from such and such priv- 
ileges,’’ they will argue, ‘‘and surely it is not 
unreasonable that I should enjoy such and such 
privileges in return.’’ A generous people, in some 
moment of weakness, will allow the plea, and cus- 
tom, if not law, will establish the right. Besides, | 
it stifles the benevolent feelings of the man, and | 
forces him to pursue, with more undivided aim, | 
his own ra interest. 
gregates us, as it were, from our kind, or renders 
us unlike the rest of our species, weakens the | 
claim which that species has upon our kindnesses | 
and services, and separates our interests from | 
theirs. Does not experience prove this in the | 
case of deformed persons? Are they not, with | 
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the pillars of the Constitution, it saps the foun- | 


dation _—_ which they rest. It has been well 
remarked, that ‘the eve of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.’’ By this bill you propose to close the 
eyes, stop the ears, and seal the lips of those 


sitions enable them to watch to most advantage. 


Constantly employed in the public service, they || 


acquire an intimate knowledge of public affairs 


and public men. They stand, as it were, upon | 
an eminence, from whence they can look around | 
and see danger approaching from afar, and from | 


False alarms they will doubtless || 4. That it subverts the particular organization and positive 


any quarter. 


often give. But in political matters, the story of 


the boy and the wolf does notapply. No matter | 
how often the alarm is given, there will be plenty | 


to listen to it; the difficulty is in procuring it to 
be given. How foolishly, then, should we act 


in stopping the mouths of those who are best sit- | 
The proposal of the Oppo- | 
sition to pass this bill reminds me of the fable of | 
While their dogs re- | 


uated for giving it! 


the sheep and the wolves. 
mained with the sheep they were in comparative 
safety; but when the silly sheep were persuaded 


| to surrender their dogs as hostages, the wolves | 


fell upon the sheep and devoured them. 

IIl. But not only would the pillars of the Con- 
stitution be shaken by the passage of this bill, 
but a breach would be made in its own noble fab- 


‘ric, Congress has no right to pass any law not 
expressly authorized by the Constitution, or ne- 
_cessarily incidental to the exercise of some power 


expressly granted. So at least every Democrat 
in this body holds. Now, what clause in the 
Constitution expressly authorizes the passage of 


ar | brought to bear upon it also. 
whose peculiar duty itis to watch, and whose po- || 





this law? To what granted power is it incidental? | 


If the power exists in either form, under the Con- | 


| stitution, gentlemen can point out the clause in 
| which the grantis contained. They have not done | 


so, and I defy them to do it. Nay, not only is || 
| the act not authorized, but it is expressly forbid- | 


| den. By the first article of the amendments to | 
| the Constitution it is declared that 


| ‘Congress shall make no law respecting the establish- | 
ment of religion or prohibiting the exercise thereof, or 
| abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right || 


of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition tlie 


| Government for a redress of grievances.”’ 


And is not, I would ask, the liberty of speech || 


assailed by this bill? Does the Constitution make 


Anything which se- || 


any exception to the exclusion of office-holders 


from the protection of this clause? Yet the Sen- || 
| ator from Virginia says, let us hear no more of 


arguments drawn from the alienand sedition laws, | 


and their fate under the denunciations of the peo- 
ple of this country. 


_more? Are not those laws and the present bill so 


some honorable exceptions, suspicious, malicious, | 


and repulsive in their dispositions? Do they not 
seek to indemnify themselves, for the contempt 
which they most unjustly suppose is generally | 
entertained for them, by noting with peculiar se- | 
verity, the faults, the vices, the follies, and the 
defects of others? 

Again: when distinctions, however degrading | 
in themselves, are associated with honors, while 
all the other evil effects and degrading distinc- | 
tions remain, it inclines the subject of this dis- | 
tinction to magnify the honor with which it is 
associated, and to set upon it an unjust value. 
The mutilated Asiatic who treads an eastern | 
court forgets, for a time, the wrong done to his 
nature in contemplation of the honor and power | 
which it brings him, and glories in his shame, 
and knows no sympathy for those whom an ar- 
bitrary monarch may commit to his cruel domin- | 
ion. Just so with the office-holder in this land, 
upon whom you fasten any degrading distinction. 
He comes at once falsely to estimate the honors | 
with which it is associated, and strives, as rap- 
idly as possible, to appropriate to himself all that 
comes within his reach. In the present healthy | 
state of public opinion, a public officer, who as- 
sumes official pomp and consequence, is certain | 
to have the finger of scorn pointed at him; and | 
this fixes upon his mind an abiding sense that he 
has no property in his office, that he is a mere 
public servant, pro hac vice. 


Ll. If this bill does not rend from their places |! have been so fully exposed to the American peo- |! 


similar that they might well pass for the offspring 
of the same parent? The bill, as it now stands, 
is subject to all the objections to the sedition law; 


Let us look for 


/a moment to the language of the sedition law: 


| to the sedition law? 


or shall cause or procure to be written, printed, uttered, or 
published,’ &c. 


Why should we hear no | 


What is the language of the bill under consid- | 


eration ? 


writing, Orin any other manner whatsoever,’’ &c. 


How similar in their objects the act and the 
bill. How immediately are both leveled at the lib- 
erty of speech and of free discussion. What, 








ple, in the very able report from which 
read the extract? 


Ih 
But I said, if the bill wa, 


_ amended as pores by the Senator from Kep. 


tucky, the objections to the alien law would be 


ougt What are those 
objections? 1 will call them to the attention of 
the Senate, from the same source to which I haye 
just adverted: 

** Of the alien act, it is affirmed by the resolution: 1 
That it exercises a power nowhere delegated to the Fed. 
eral Government. 2. That it unites legislative and judicial 
powers to those of the Executive. 3. That this union of 
power subverts the general principles of free government, 


provisions of the Federal Constitution.”’ 


It will be found by the reasoning in the report, 


under the second objection, (with which I wil] 
| not occupy the Senate,) that the indefinite terms 
| in which the law was couched, gave force, if not 


existence, to that objection. And with a law go 
indefinite as the one under consideration, com- 
manding the President to dismiss from office all 
who shall be guilty of the acts against which the 
law may be supposed to be directed, will he not 


|| be constituted, to a certain extent, legislator 
Se ° : , 
| judge, and executive officer? No other judge, or 
even jury, intervenes to inquire into the facts; 


and so indefinite are the terms of the bill, that the 
field of construction is so wide as to amount to 
legislation, and then the President himself is to 
execute the law. The President first says what 
the law shall mean. He then adjudges the culprit 
to have violated it, as so construed, and finall 

performs the executive act of dismissal. _ If this 
is not confounding all the powers of Government 
in a single individual, it is difficult to conceive 
what would be. The bill under consideration, 
then, combines all the objections to both the alien 
and the sedition law, and ought to be subjected to 
the same condemnation, and will doubtless arouse 


| the same popular indignation, should it become 
| a law. 


I know it may be said that this law operates 
upon a peculiar class only, and can never endan- 
ger the freedom of the citizens generally. The 


| same might have been said of the alienlaw. But 


it was not said, or at least it was not successfully 
urged. And is itnot obvious that, if the principle 
is once conceded, the security of allis gone? If 
Congress has a right to legislate with regurd to 


| one class of citizens, why may it not with regard 


to all upon the same subject? It is contended 
that this is a mere condition annexed to official 


| tenure, and that Congress has a right to prescribe 
| the terms upon which officers created by itself 


may be held. If the latter proposition be true to 
any extent, it can be so no further than may be 


| necessary to insure official fitness and fidelity. It 


cannot be that Congress has an unlimited and ca- 


| pricious right to attach conditions to official ten- 


2 : iure. Ifso,it might require a man to live single 
and it modified as the Senator from Kentucky || : - 4 — 


| proposes, it will then become subject to all the 
|| objections to the alien law also. 


to be deprived of some of his limbs or members, 


and, under the pretense of official conditions, com- 


pel him to submit to every species of tyranny and 


|| degradation, and to barter all his rights as a citi- 
“ That if any person shall write, print, utter, or publish, || 


zen, for the poor privilege of holding office. It 


| is only quasi officers that any law can be made to 


operate upon, those who may hold office, which 
may not be made to operate upon every other 


'| citizen of the country. Can it be pretended that 
“That no marshal, &c., shall, by word, message, or |! 


because a man accepts office, he is bound hand 


| and foot to Congress, that he is so far segregated 
|| from the rest of the community, that Congress 


then, were the objections of the patriots of 1798 | 


brated report of Mr. Madison: 


“The second object against which the resolutions pro- | 
test is the sedition act. Of this it is affirmed: 1. That it | 


I will read from that cele- | 


3. That this is a power which, more than any other, ought | 
| to produce universal alarm; because itis leveled against 
| the right of freely examining public characters and meas- 


ures, and of free communication thereou, which has ever | 
been justly esteemed the only effectual guardian of every | 


uthes right.?? 


The report then goes on to show that all these 


objections apply to the sedition law; and is it not | 


obvious that they apply with equal force to the 
bill under consideration? 
law containing all these odious features, which 


| master over a slave. 


acquires over him a power greater than that ofa 
All the powers of Congress 
are to be rigidly and rationally construed, and es- 
pecially such as mag be abused to the oppression 


| and disfranchisement of any citizen. 


But in reply to the objection against the re- 


‘moval from office, by the President, it is said thet 
exercises a power not delegated by the Constitution. 2. || 
That the power, on the contrary, is expressly forbidden. || 


he already possesses that power to an unlimited 
extent, and this bill willadd nothing to it. There 


| is great fallacy in this reply. The present power 


of removal is held by the President, as tite gen- 
eral executive officer of the Government, who 1s 


"responsible to the people for its proper conduct; 


|| and ought, therefore, to have it in his power to 
'| dismiss any agent for whom he is not willing to 


be responsible; and when an officer is remove 


| under that authority, it is only because the Pres- 


And shall we pass a | 


ident judges him not qualified. His want of qual- 
ification may consist in moral delinquency, or in 
want of capacity, but, in either case, he is dis- 
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a security for the future. Butthe bill under con- | 
sideration enjoins removal expressly as a punish- | 


missed not as a punishment for the past, but as | and the soundest judgment would infer that noth- 
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ing but the deepest convictions of right, founded 
upon unquestionable means of knowledge, would 


ment, and in so doing confounds allconstitutional || induce him so to act. 


distinctions, and creates evils similar to those for || 
which the odious alien law was responsible. 
But the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] | 
in reply to the constitutional objection to this || 
pill, cites several cases in which he supposes Con- 
gress has or may abridge the liberty of speech, 
and quotes, in the first place, the law passed at 
this session, prohibiting the carrying or sending 
a challenge to fight a duel. In the answer, it is 
proper to remark that this expression in the Con- | 
stitution, ** liberty of speech,’’ has a specific and | 
well-settled meaning, and is synonymous with 
the right of free discussion, the very thing against | 
which the bill under consideration 1s leveled. But | 
a right of free discussion is not involved in send- | 
ing a challenge to fight a duel, which is a thing 
malun in se, and forbidden by the laws of every 
civilized nation. The right of Congress, there- 
fore, to prohibit the sending a challenge, is not 
negatived by that clause of the Constitution which | 
forbids the passage of any law ‘‘ abridging the 
freedom of speech;’’ and her right to legislate | 
upon that subject within the District of Columbia 
is part of her general exclusive legislative power 
over this District, beyond which she has not 
attempted, and could not exercise it. 
The Senator next supposes the case of an office- 
holder writing a letter or sending a message to a 
voter, by which he informs him if he will vote | 
fursuch a man he will give him such an office; 
and asks if Congress cannot prohibit and direct | 
the punishment of such an act? [answer, within || 
the District of Columbia it can unquestionably. | 
Such an act, if not actual bribery, it is so very 
like it that no moral distinction can be drawn be- | 
tween them; and I promise the Senator if he will | 
introduce a bill to prohibit and punish such an | 
act within the District of Columbia, I will will- 
ingly vote for it; and if [ thought the power of 
Congress over the subject extended so far, I would | 
vote for it throughout the Union. But how does | 
ithappen that no such provision is included in | 
this bill? I suppose, either because no such thing || 
has been practiced, or the laws in relation to it || 
are already sufficiently penal. The Senator lastly || 
refers to the case of a judicial officer going about |) 
among the crowd at acourt-house, and soliciting || 
jurors to give their verdict in a particular way; || 
and the Senator asks if this would not be a breach | 
of official dignity, and subject the transgressor to 
impeachment? Unquestionably it would; butas 
Isee no similarity between the case supposed, 
and the one under consideration, it would be an 
idle undertaking to point out their differences. 
IV. I now proceed tc another objection to the 
bill under consideration, and that is, that it is 
based upon a radically false notion and estimate 
of the people of this country. A belief seems to 
pervade the whole Opposition party. that the peo- 
ple are stupid, ignorant, gullible, and altogether || 
unfit for self-government, and require to be guarded || 
by law against themselves. ThisI hold to be ut- 
terlyuntrue. If aman acquires influence among 
the people, it must be upon the strength of a char- 
acter for integrity and devotion to the interests of 
the commonwealth, and a capacity for under- || 
standing well those interests. But so far from 
this influence being increased by his promotion 
to office, it is often, if not generally, greatly di- 
minished. The people are, if anything, over 
suspicious, but it is erring on the safe side, and, 
therefore, I will not complain of it. Let them for 
& moment suspect a man to have any private in- 
terest in a question, and his influence, however 
great before, is at once paralyzed. This interest 
they are ready enough to suspect in an office- 
holder, whose established moral worth does not 
defy suspicion; and hence an office-holder is 
generally dead at the polls, if he does not act- | 
ually injure the cause he attempts to support. 
All experience is in favor of this position, and 
Wherever the Administration has most office- 








| man, 


| giving improper votes. 


But a man advocating the administration under 
which he serves, is scarcely believed, although 
he backs his assertions by the most convincing 
proofs. The people are ready enough to adopt 


| the idea that he who has the control of a man’s 


bread, has the control of the man, and to act with 
correspondent distrust; and in that distrust is the 
true security against improper influence, and not 


| in legislative enactment. It answers well in dec- 


lamation to hold up this idea to the people ** that 
control over the man’s bread is control over the 
’? in order to keep them watchful, and the 

olitician deserves no blame for so doing. But 
it is a fit subject only for declamation, as applied 
to the politics of our country; for however true 
as an abstract proposition, there are no facts to 
give it application. It is not true that the Presi- 


dent has control over the bread of the office-hold- | 


ers, for he can neither increase nor diminish their 
salaries. It is true he may dismiss them from 
office, but he cannot do so without danger to 
himself, except upon sufficient reason. So far is 


| it from being true that the President can exercise 
this control, that it has become exceedingly fash- | 
|ionable for the office-holders to be clamorous 
| against him; and it is little less than a libel upon 
|the people of this country to say that there is 


danger of their being controlled by the office-hold- 
ers, or that they may be seduced by them into 
A few individuals here 
and there may possibly be influenced, but no 


| general control can be exercised. Man is frail 


in his best estate, and may be corrupted; and if 


|| the means existed to sufficient extent, bribery 


might control the elections. But stopping short 
of that, the agents of the Administration, should 
it think proper to employ any, would be worse 
than useless in procuring votes. Happily, the 
means of bribery are very limited, and the offense 
is already sufficiently checked by the laws of the 
States, who possess the only competent author- 
ity upon the subject. 

V. But there is an objection to the bill, which, 
if possible, lies still deeper than those before no- 
ticed. Whether taken as it stands, or amended 
as proposed, it is essentially one of the most ty- 
raunical measures ever proposed in this body. 
1. In the first place, it sets forth the offense pro- 


posed to be punished in terms so very indefinite, | notes of soft persuasion, are left at large to prac- 


that an act, inconsiderable in itself, may become 
the subject of most enormous punishments. It 
is a maxim lying at the foundation of all whole- 


some government, that the punishment should, | 


in the sense of the community, bear some pro- 
pone to the offense. ‘This principle is by this 

ill utterly disregarded. If a man shall but say 
a certain candidate is well qualified for the office 


| to which he aspires, he must, in “nee form 
| of the bill, be 


eclared infamous, and fined $500, 
and, either in its present or amended form, be 
dismissed from office. Now does any man per- 
ceive a just proportion here ‘between the offense 
and the punishment? Well mightthe report say 
the people of this country would never consent 
to the execution of such a law. They never 


| would agree that a man who holds an office ema- 


nating from them should be thus bowed down in 


a slavery more grinding than that of any Afri- | 


can inthe country. _ n° 
2. It is tyrannical, in that it invades the sanc- 


tity of the private circle, and begets suspicion | 


and jealousy and caution where the most un- 
bounded confidence and freedom should forever 
reign. Under ita man’s own household may fur- 
nish enemies for his destruction. 
stands, the hope of gain is held out to them to in- 
duce its members to become so; and, should one 
of them think proper to charge him falsely, there 
is no mode of rebutting the charge; he cannot 
prove a negative. The son may unwillingly be 


made the accuser of his own father; nay, in the | 


| progress of depravity, one may be found a swift 


holders, there are its defeats the most signal. It || witness in the destruction of a venerable parent. 


18 true, though an office-holder cannot be efficient || English history furnishes such instances. The | 


in favor of the Administration under which he 
acts, he may be very much so against it. Ap- 
parently, then, he is acting against his interests, | 





| consciousness that the slightest expression ma 


} 
; 
' 


|| lighted. ‘This bill proposes great 
|} will be set in motion. 


As the bill | 


be construed into a pérsuasion or dissuasion, wiil || It will fix upon them a 
cause one member of the same family to look with || lower them in their own estimation. Who does 
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suspicion upon, and speak with caution before, 
another. The great value of our institutions of 
Government is the security and protection they 
throw around the domestic circle; but when they 
are rendered the destroyers of all its confidence 
and innocent freedom, they may truly be said to 
be worse than war, pestilence, and famine. Let 
us suppose a case: a venerable man, surrounded 
/by sons and sons-in-law—one who has grown 
gray in the service of his country—is the holder 
of an office; his sons and sons-in-law hold con- 
versation in his presence respecting some pending 
election, and he finds them all inclined to vote in 
favor of a man whom he knows to be a Catiline 
at heart, and ready to seize the earliest opportu- 
nity of prostrating the institutions of his country; 
yet is he condemned to silence, or doomed to en- 
dure the penalties of this ruthless law! Or, to 
make the case still stronger, one of these persons, 
who are by nature entitled to the fruits of hia 
wisdom and experience, turns to him and asks 
his opinion. His lips are sealed; he dare not utter 
a word; and from one of the holiest offices of pa- 
ternal love is cruelly cut off. Cana bill produc- 
ing such results deserve any countenance from the 
Senate? Does it not fill every bosom with horror 
| in their contemplation ? 

3. It is tyrannical, inasmuch as it interferes 
with the rights of common conversation among 
/neighbors. Ifa man js so unfortunate as to hold 
'an office, however intimate the footing upon 
| which he may be with a friend, politics, that 
| subject so interesting to every man under a 
free Government, must be altogether excluded 
| from their conversation. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of tyranny more absolute than that which 


|| stands forth embodied in this bill 


4. Again, this tyranny is rendered doubly 
oppressive to its victims from its partial op- 
eration. Distinctions are made by it between 
different classes of otfice-holders. Misery loves 
company, and the sorrows of the captive are al- 

| ways embittered by contrasting his condition 
with that of those who are sporting in the air of 
freedom. Why is this distinction made among 
different classes of office-holders? Are those upon 
whom the law ts intended to operate more likely 
to be mischievous than those who are left free 
from its fetters? Surely not. The humble offi- 
cers are the subjects of the law, while the aris- 
| tocratic officers are left free. The district attor- 
neys, those gentlemen on whose lips dwell the 


/tice such electioneering arts as may suit them. 
Unfortunately, but few officers are found friendly 
| to the Democratic cause. This is not the time 
or place to inquire into the reason, but it isa 
melancholy truth that a very large portion of the 


|| lawyers and merchants of the country are op- 
|| posed toa Democratic administration of the Gov- 
| ernment. 


| 5. A fifth objection to the bill is, that it forces 
upon the Executive removal from office. I speak 
_not of it now as I did when I objected to it as 
/an invasion of the Constitution similar to that 
of the aiien law, but in a totally different point of 
view. How frequently do we hear upon this 
| floor of Executive patronage, and what com- 
| plaints are made whenever the President exer- 


‘| cises his constitutional power of removal? It 


never happens but the motives of the President 
are impugned, and the torch of — strife is 
y to multipl 
and aggravate this evil. Whenever any one shall 
be removed under it, the elements of civil strife 
Every man removed will 
have hfs friends, who will question the propriety 
of the act. They will conceive that a stigma has 
been unjustly placed upon one whom they esteem 
and love, and in their efforts to remove that stig- 
ma they will endeavor to hurl the magistrate from 
his place. Politicians will lay hold of this ex- 
citement, and political fueds, now sufficiently bit- 
ter, will more and more distract the nation. The 
fabled apple of discord, if caused to roll abroad 
through the country, could scarcely be more 
fruitful in the production of strife. 
VI. Another objection to the bill is that it is 
calculated to degrade oe the holders of office. 
isgraceful mark, and 
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not know, who has not felt, the sustaining power | 
of a consciousness of being held in high moral | 
estimation by his fellow men against the pres- | 
sure of temptation? As long asa man can main- | 
tain a consciousness of his own moral elevation, | 
there is little danger of his falling into disgrace- | 
ful acts; but as soon as you force him to place a 
low estimate on his own moral worth, you ac- 
complish one step, at least, in his downward 

rogress. When you fix on him the stigma of 
Sie you go he towards preparing him for 
base deeds. Upon the general moral elevation of 
our citizens depends the permanency of our in- 
stitutions. By degrading your officers, you tend 
towards the degradation of the people also. “A 
little leaven leaveneth the wholelump;”’ and with | 
still more rapidity does moral contagion spread 
through society. This is, to me, a powerful ar- 
gument against the bill, 

But all arguments in favor of the bill having | 
failed, an effort is made to rest it upon that which 
is always resorted to for the support of that 
which has nothing else to sustain it—precedent. 
And from whence is the precedent drawn? From | 
England! And at the very mention of the name | 
of Kagland, the heart of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rives] seemed to be warmed with a | 
sort of sacred fire, and he burst forth into an im- | 
passioned eulogium upon her institutions. I could 
not but be reminded of Mr. Hamilton’s remark, | 
that the British constitution, with all its cor- | 
ruptions, was the most perfect system of Gov- 
ernment that ever existed. We have heard | 
enough, in by-gone years, of English institu- 
tions 

Mr. RIVES disclaimed having eulogized Brit- | 
ish institutions as they existed, He spoke merely | 
of the great principles they contained. 

Mr.SURANGE. I certainly did misunderstand 
the Senator, as he hasexplained himself,as, |doubt 
not, correctly, But itis notsinvular I should have | 
misunderstood him, for the drift of the argument 
was cniculated to mislead me. A_ precedent is | 
cited from England, and the object is to give force | 
to that precedent. The natural mode of doing so 
was to laud and commend to our favor those in- | 
stitutions, of which the precedent constituted a | 
part, and not to culogize mere abstract principles, 
which had no particular connection with the pre- | 
cedent. But let that pass. I believe myself the | 
Pritish constitution has many excellencies; but | 
velieve, also, it is thoroughly soaked with cor- 
ruption through all its pores. I do not believe, | 
with the Senator, that the free principles of our | 
Government were derived from the British con- | 
stitution. ‘Those great principles had their exist- 
ence in the clear heads and pure hearts of the fra- 
mers of our Constitution. They did not ingraft | 
them into our Constitution because they were in 
the British. They eschewed the evils of the British | 
constitution; but they did not throw away any- 
thing that was good because it happened to be 
there. I admit they surveyed the long track of | 
ages, and gathered from it a large stock of expe- 
rience, The history of England formed a portion 
of their study, and helped them in maturing their 
great designs; but the great principles upon which 
they acted existed without the British constitu- 
tion. Our Constitution contains many things in 
common with the British, but it is purged of its | 
corruptions; and |, for one, am unwilling to see | 
them restored. Was it because British institu- | 
tions were free and equal, and just in their op- 
eration, that our forefathers fled from the com- | 
forts of home and civilization to build upanempire | 
in the western wilderness? 1 havealways heard | 
it was for a very different reason, It was, as I | 
have learned, that they might rear a fabric of | 
liberty, in which they might enjoy, unmolested, 
those rights and privileges inestimable to them, 
which the British constitution did not secure. 
But it is not only insisted that we ought to follow 
this English precedent, but that, in fact, there is 
a greater necessity for such a provision here than | 
in England. 

We are told, in substance, that liberty is in | 
more danger from the encroachments of the Pres- 
ident of the United States than from those of the 
King of Great Britain, and that because the one 
is elective aud the other hereditary. And is this 
wideed so? It is wonderful, then, that our fore- | 
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fathers,,in their admiration of the British consti- 
tution, had not borrowed from it an hereditary 
monarch along with the other admirable features. | 
It is strange they did not guard against the dan- 
gers of an elective Chief Magistrate. Their 
views, I fancy, must have differed from those of | 
the Senator from Virginia. The Senator then 
proceeds to point out the enormities which gave 
rise to the precedent, and draws a glowing pic- 
ture of the tyranny of the Stuarts. It is a little 
singular that, among the many tyrannical kings 
of England, whenever gentlemen wish to portray 
a tyrant, they pounce upon one of these unfor- | 
tunate Stuart kings. Iam not the advocate of | 


|| the Stuarts, nor do I deny the right of the people | 


of England to expel this family and choose their 
own rulers, but I must insist they were not the | 


|| most tyrannical of the British kings, and that | 


when Britain exchanged the weak and bigoted | 
James for his ungrateful son-in-law, (to say the 
least of him,) they did not commit themselves to | 
the government of one who was no less a tyrant. | 
But what were the tyrannical acts of these odious | 
Stuarts to which the Senator has called our atten- 
tion? The first is closeting with members of Par- | 
liament; and it is intimated that similar acts have | 
been practiced in this country. When, I would | 
ask? If the Senator had specified time and place, | 
perhaps a more definite answer might be given 
to the charge. But how does the Senator know | 
that it has been practiced? Has he anything but | 
vague and uncertain rumor? I admit, if it has 
been practiced in the sense intimated by the Sen- 
ator, ‘it is a grievous fault, and grievously | 
should Cesar (or anybody else) answer it.’? But 
does the Senator speak ex cathedra? Does he 
mean to say it was practiced when he is supposed | 
to have had, ina peculiar degree, the ear of the | 
Executive? If so, he ought to have informed us | 
of this before. There was a time when it was | 
his right, and even his duty, to have made the | 
disclosure. But after having slumbered upon, I | 
will not say his rights, but his duty, for so long 
a time, it seems a little out of place to make the 
charge now. It forcibly reminds me of an anec- | 
dote which is said to have occurred some years 
ago in my own town. 

There resided a certain preacher, remarkable | 
for his eloquence, and equally so for his high es- 
timate of his own powers. ‘There also resided a 
lawyer, far advanced in life, who, although not 
much interested in matters of religion, yet for 
fashion’s sake, or the pleasure derived from list- 
ening to the eloquence of the preacher, occasion- 
ally went to hear him, and especially of an even- 
ing, when a hearty dinner, washed down with a 
glass or two of good wine, rendered the lawyer 
rather inclined to doze. Under these circumstan- 
ces, even the eloquence of the preacher, did not 
serve always to keep him awake. This rather 
nettled the divine, who could not bear to think 
that any intelligent listener could fall asleep under | 
his exhortations. One Sabbath evening he took 
the lawyer to ask for this violation of decorum, 
and by way of enforcing his admonition, ‘* Do you | 
not know,”’ said he, * that I willbe called upon | 
at thelast day to testify against you for all these | 
things?’? “If you should be called upon,” re- 
plied the ready lawyer, ** Ido not.doubt you will | 
willingly tesufy, for [ have always heard the 
greatest rogues are apt to turn State’s evidence.”? | 
Now Ido not mean to apply any opprobrious | 
epithet to the Senator from Virginia, or to insin- | 
uate that he has acted dishonestly. [only mean 
forcibly to convey the idea that a man bringing 
such charges againstan Administration of which | 
he once formed a part, and with which he has | 
since fallen out, does not stand in an enviable po- | 
sition. But if, as I believe, the Senator had noth- | 
ing but idle rumor whereon to ground his charge, 
he is certainly to blame in lending the sanction of | 
his name, from the place he occupies, to an accu- | 
sation so grave, upon such authority, and basing 
thereupon a serious argument. 

The next complaint against the Stuarts is, that 
circulars were issued advising, commanding, and | 
seducing the people to vote for particular candi- | 
dates; and the Senator again intimates that the | 
same thing has been practiced in this country, and | 
singles out the Secretary of War as the guilty | 
person. He then burst forth into an impassioned | 
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eulogy upon the distinguished gentleman whom 
he supposes to have been the victim of this in. 
terference. Now I am notatall disposed to ques- 
tion the merits of the gentleman on whom the 
eulogy is bestowed, or to deny its justice. But 
I must be pardoned for saying it is out of place 
at present, as the defeat of that gentleman has 
nothing to do with the subject under discussion 
Ihave high authority for declaring that the charge 
against the Secretary is altogether founded in 
misapprehension. If the gentlemen on the other 
side have any cause to complain of him upon 
that subject, it is for refusing to intermeddle jn 
the election. It is known to every one, that up 
to the time of his taking office under the present 
Administration, no man stood higher before the 
country, for his talent, his patriotism, and moral 
worth, than the Secretary of War. On an im- 
portant occasion he sigyalized the honor of your 
flag, more than he could have done had he borne 
it in triumph over an ensanguined field. But no 
sooner does he become a member of the Admin. 
istration, than the shafts of malice are leveled at 
his fame. Such is the Moloch spirit of party, 
and that, too, among those whocry put the loudest 
against party! Nay, more, upon the vague sur- 
mises of a party press, a charge is solemnly 
brought against him upon the floor of the Senate, 
These were some of the evils complained of 
under the Stuarts, and this is the precedent of 
facts; and these evils, we are told, the glorious 


| Whigs of that day attempted to remedy; and | 


fancied there was something in the manner and 
tone of voice, in the allusion to the glorious Whigs 
of that day, which seemed to glance off to the 
glorious Whigs of the present day, on this side of 
the Atlantic; and I thought there was an intima- 

tion that the glorious Whigs of this day should 

imitate the glorious Whigs of that in their noble 

achievements. There was a time, I think, when 

the Senator from Virginia would not be found 

cheering on the Whigs of the present day to any 

enterprise; when he would have looked upon any 

triumph of theirs as a triumph over the true in- 

terests of the country. What, then, has wrought 

this change in his opinion and feelings? But Ido 

not desire to assume the office of catechist to the 

Senator, or to render him my political catechu- 

men. 1 will content myself with the inquiry, if 

the Senator does not desire the triumphs of the 

Whigs of the present day, why this significant 

stress upon the glorious Whigs of England? But 

if the glorious precedent must be followed, why 

stop short? We have seen what was the pre- 

cedent of fact; let us now see what is the prece- 

dent of law. It was not only that office-holders 

should not meddle in elections, but that they 
should not vote; and that no public contractor 
should sitin Parliament. If the precedent is to be 

our guide and reason for action, why stop short 
of the point to which it conducts? Is it the inten- 
tion of gentlemen, when they have carried out the 
principle of prohibiting interference, to go still 
further, and adopt all the features of the prece- 
dent? There is great force and beauty and pro- 
priety in the favorite maxim of the Senator: “It 
is the first step that costs;’’ and never was there 
a time when this maxim more deserved to be 
heeded. Imagination, following the direction in 
which this bill points, is incapable of perceiving 
the termination of its course; but enough is per- 
ceived to make us start back with horror. Butif 
gentlemen had thought of pressing their measure 
to the fullest extent of the precedent, they know 
that the people of this country are not prepared 
for such astep. This isa mere tentative measure. 
The people are first tried with a lighter chain; 
and when accustomed to that, the heavier will 
be applied. According to the remark of that 
great man, a part of whose essay I read from 
the Globe of yesterday, the tendency of this bill 
is to weaken the confidence of the people in their 
officers. 

But there is, in truth, no parallel between the 
complaints of the Whigs of England of that day, 
and the Whigs of this country atthis. The Eng- 
lish Whigs complained of the personal interfer- 
ence of the King, or directly through his officers. 

3ut the bill is predicated upon a supposed inter- 
ference of the office-holders, from their own head 
and imagination, and not upon the instigation of 
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the President. If otherwise, the conclusion of INTERFERENCE IN ELECTIONS. ciple, that ‘* to the victor belong the spoils.’’ Sir, 
the bill is most lame and impotent. It proposes — I do know that Governor Gerry was of my party. 


to make the very man who procures the act to be) SPEECH OF HON. JOHN NORVELLE, | He was not dismissed in one year. He was re- 
done punish those who perpetrate it; as if, sup- tas * | elected; he acted in a spirit of liberality and con- 
osing the President to be so lost to a sense of pro- | OF MICHIGAN, ciliation towards his opponents during his first 
priety and official integrity as actuaily to employ In rue Senate, February 16, 1839 term; he deviated from that course in his second. 
his officers in the management of elections, he | ,, Be ine ne. In the history of parties in England, we have 
would hesitate to retain them in their places after || ~" iit Of Mir. CRITTENDEN to prevent the interference || memorable examples of the secession of leaders 


it was done, in defiance of your law. The con- * cortain Federal Officem in Elections. || from their early friends, and the formation of alli: 
trary expectation would be about as reasonable Mr. NORVELL said: | ances with ancient political adversaries. A cop- 
as that of the valiant knight of La Mancha, that Mr. Presipent: Before I proceed to present my || dial union for the common object, the destruction 
his faithful Sancho would flagellate himself un- || views of the bill now under consideration, I de- of the existing administration, has always natu- 
mercifully with many stripes, that the fair Dul- || sire to perform an act of justice to my Whig || rally followed. On such occasions, the necessity 
cinea might be disenchanted. friends on the other side of the Senate, and to a || of breaking down all party names, in order to 
But the Senator cites us another precedent, || distinguished statesman of the Republican party, || form a strong body in ee has generally 
drawn from the Constitution itself, which de- || once a member of this body. It was the misfor- )| been well understood, and urged with mutual ardor 
clares that no public officer shall have a seat in || tune of that eminent statesman, in vindicating the || and vigor. Ulterior views, and the division of 
either House of Congress. But this does not | removals and appointments made by President || spoils between the new allies, have been post- 
meet the difficulties of the present case at all. || Jackson, to utter the sentiment that ‘ to the victor | poned until the common enemy has been van- 
There is no parity between a constitutional pro- || belong the spoils.’’ For that doctrine he has re- || quished. Party spirit, the agitation of variant 
vision and a legislative enactment. ceived the unqualified denunciations of the Oppo- || principles, as between the different members of 
Another precedent is quoted from the laws of || sition; and his party friends have shared an equal || the coalition, have been deprecated; and meas- 
Virginia, which prohibit an officer under the || degree of condemnation for confirming, by their | ures which might bring them into common con- 
United States from holding office under the State || policy, the principle which he avowed. .My pur- |, cert have been devised, and supported with zeal, 
of Virginia; and the Senator might have cited || pose now is to show that Governor Marcy isnot || until the compact has been consolidated, and 
similar precedents from other States; but this has |} entitled to the credit of first proclaiming this as || capable of moving on with perfect union and har- 
the rule of political warfare; that its origin is to || mony. 


nothing to do with the question. No one denies || 
it, and the report assumes that the States have a || be traced to a Whig source, and its example and A conjuncture of this sort is now before our 
eyes. We see secessions here, and in some of 


right to legislate on this subject if they think || practice to the Federal party of Massachusetts. || 
proper. tn the second volume of the Life of Elbridge || the States, from the great Republican party of the 
« But [says the report] if any mischief has arisen or may || Gerry, written by James T. Austin, now the || country. We see a coalition formed and forming 








| 


arise from this source, the legitimate remedy must be sought || able Whig attorney general of that State, and the || in the midst of us, to subvert the present repub- 


and found in the legislation of the several States, whose || biographer of Mr. Gerry, I find these passages: || lican Administration. We see party names ex- 
constitutional duty it is to prescribe the privileges and im- | | 


munities of their citizens, free from the control of Federal | “ Mr. Gerry entered upon the office of Governor of Mas- || tinguished, me es - a prinniptes 
legislation.” sachusetts twenty-nine years ago. At that time, says his |; hushed into profound silence, the ulterior views 

: : WY . f biographer, ¢ with the directors of political parties the long | of rival chieftains suppressed from public observa- 
he es ne anes an sueuncinery fan | resicomens of Mr. Geary had given bie bo epparantay . | tion, and the division of the spoils deferred until 
one. eny thatany evilexists. But if it does, || (ecome imtunas. eee eee ae made || the power of parceling them out shall have been 
it had better be borne than to attempt its remedy || the members of the different departments of the Govern- | P p 


, | ment, had left him almost without personal acquaintance | completely attained. And, sir, lam much mis- 
by the means proposed. If | were conscious of || with them; and the desire which his party had to place his 


: ) party b taken if the bill before us be not a measure de- 

some disease in the eye, however threatening || animnan g/enndananwes thels head bed Reelt, Mthoradnd bean | vised to enable the dawning Whig and Conserv- 
: ore | -r reason, rendered his advance 2 Chief Magis- || . |. - 

might be its pean ed ~~ oe it to -* || tracy wholly independent of all conditions, stipulations, || ative coalition to meet on common ground, and 
dealt with by an unskillfu vand, t wou take the |) ang expectancies. In his own political sentiments, matured |, to prosecute the war against us without the dan- 
chance of any result. This bill is one of the | as they were by time and experience, he was immovably || ger of agitation and discord among the allied 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


most dangerous assaults upon the integrity of our || confirmed; but in regard to individuals or parties, other || jeaders of Opposition. 


eae : : _ || than as they came recommended by character and conduct, || ap . . 
institutions [ have ever known, and is well calcu he was impartial, unfettered, and independent. But, after || This Government, Mr. President, has been in 


lated, if it passes, totally to change them. It is all, what is the worth of a victory if the enemy are allowed || operation fifty years. It has rarely transcended 
highly mischievous in that by assumption, its || to possess rue spoits? Of what consequence is it who are || 


tendency is erroneously to impress the public || masters of the field, so long as the vanquished retain their | 
mind as to facts and princi les. Now, I do not || possessions? ‘The battle between the great political parties 
: > | 


: || had been fought at the ballot boxes again and again, and 
impute to the Senator from Kentucky, who framed |} constant defeat had embittered and exasperated the disap 


the bill, any design to overthrow the institutions || pointed competitors. They bebeid, for a long series of 
ofhis country. But I speak of the tendencies of || rnd io tanker ae cadens ta os ee Nolitieal ad- \| liberty of speech and of the press, have been left 
the bill, and believe the state of mind under which |*versaries, until the reproach of being a Democrat was con- 


| 
| 
| e ‘ 

t ) ' | to their regulation. The General Government, 
ithas been brought forward, is happily described || sidered as impassable a barrier to public station as the want || except during the short reign of terror in the 
ina short newspaper paragraph, which I will 


| 


its limited powers. When it has — beyond 
its constitutional boundaries, it has been brought 
back to its republican tack, It has not interfered 
with the right of suffrage, which belongs exclu- 
| sively to the States. ‘The elective franchise, the 


\| of moral character or intellectual ability.’ ‘The judicial days of Federal phrensy, acting in the spirit of 
take the liberty of reading to the Senate: |) department, the most stable and the most efficient in its 


operation, was, from the Chief Justice to the crier of the | its chartered grant of power, has abstained fram 
“Mr. Crirrenpen’s Briu.—Parties, as well as individ- || court, wholly in Federal hands. Asa consequence of this | invading any of the reserved rights of the States. 
uals, are liable to monomania. They are apt to become || the bar, with hardly sufficient exception to be noticed, 

insane upon particular points, and though a faction may | added ajl the force ot professional character to the Federal 

never imagine itself to be a tea-kettle, or to have glass legs, || cause. The literature of the State, so far as it had official 

ashas been the case with persons who were specifically || form, was under the same control. Colleges and learned 

deranged, yet factions sometimes contrive to possess thein- || Societies seemed to have settled a sort of common law that 

selves of an idea which is scarcely less ridiculous. ‘The || the honors of science would be as inappropriately bestowed || 

universal Whig party of the United States is a curious in- |! upon Democracy as the chef d’euvres of taste upon the abo- 
stance of this. Having been continually defeated for a long |j tigines of the country.’ ‘It had been the policy of the 
series of years, under every variety of name and every as- |} Federalists to inspire the opinion, and it was probably their 
sumption of principle that ingenuity could devise, they || belief—for self-love is exceedingly credulous of praise— 
finally came to the conclusion that there must be some dia- || that in their ranks were all the talents, and all the learning, 
blerie at work—that nothing less than a new element could || @nd all the moral character of the country; and as the Ro- 
possibly so often overthrow a body sorich in means, so able, || mans looked upom the rest of mankind as barbarians, so 
and so remarkably clever After longand close study which, || they were pleased to consider their fellow-citizens on the 
like much philosophical investigation, overlooked obvious || Democratic side as little better than the Goths and Van- 
causes as too simple to produce great results, our oppo- || dals, in whose power had unfortunately fallen the heritage 
nents happened to think of * office-holders,” and forth- || Of the State.’ ” 


with believed that they had reached the true reason of their 
vexatious failures. From that time to the present this com- The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Wes- ; ‘ ‘ . 
pound word has been their resort on every occasion. When || STER] inquires from what book I have read these | sidered it his duty to denounce the practice of 
preparing for battle, they talk of office-holders, and when || passages; and asks whether I do not know that |; bringing the influence of executive patronage to 
wot dado the field in discomfiture, they still cry office- || Governor Gerry belonged to my party, and was || bear upon the freedom and ao of the elective 
ae sil turned out in one year? If the Senator had not || franchise. But, sir, did Mr. Jefferson ever con- 
Now, sir, believing, as I do, and as I have had | been inattentive, he would have heard it distinctly | template the sage of a law to prohibit public 
frequent occasion to remark, that if any one suf- | announced that the book which I have just laid || officers from ee upon 
} 
{| 
i 


The abuses committed at elections by public 
officers, during the administration of the elder 
Adams, goaded Mr. Jefferson into the utterance 
of impressive animadversions upon their conduct, 
He admonished those of his appointment against 
the imitation of the example which had been set 
them. He warned them of the consequences 
which would result from the pursuit of such a 
course of interference in the State elections. The 
distinguished leaders of the Republican opposi- 
tion to the administration of the younger Adams 
directed public attention to the corrupting influ- 
ence of executive patronage, through the medium 
of officers of executive appointment, upon the 
elections of thecountry. President Jackson con- 





ee eee eee eT 





fers from office-holders in elections it is the Ad- || down was the biography of Elbridge Gerry, writ- | all political questions, which they might think 
ministration party, I yet prefer submitting to the || ten by James T. Austin, the present attorney gen- | proper to discuss? Did he propose anything as 
evil, such as it is, than to tamper with a subject | eral of Massachusetts. It is the production of a | a remedy for the evil, more than the exertion of 
80 very delicate. I think the existing laws, if || modern Whig, sir, now in the enjoyment of * the | a moral influence, the menace of Executive dis- 
properly enforced, go far enough, and that an at- || spoils’ of Federal victory. He it is, and not Gov- | pleasure, to restrain the public officers from im- 
tempt to extend*them further would threaten se- || ernor Marcy, who first proclaimed ‘* the spoils’? | proper interference in elections? Did the report 
riously constitutional liberty. I am for adopting | doctrine, and demanded what was the value of a | of the Senator from Missouri, the speech of the 


the language of the English barons on a remark- || triumph if the vanquished were suffered ‘to re- | Senator from Pennsylvania, the inaugural address 
able occasion,and hope the Senate will, with one || tain their possessions?”” He was describing the | of President Jackson, the report of the Senator 
Voice, exclaim upon this subject, Nolumus Amer- || practice of the Federal party when in power, their | from South Carolina, propose to check that in- 
cane leges mutare—We are unwilling to change |, proscription from office of every Democratic Re- | terference by fines and perpetual disabilities? 

the law of America. || publican, and their strict adherence to the prin- Sir, in the most exasperated state of feeling 





against the outrages perpetrated by a few public 


officers at popular elections, it never entered the | 


mind of a Republican statesman, till the present 
day, to pass penal and proscriptive laws for their 
prevention and punishment. It was reserved for 


these enlightened days, these times of Opposition || 


purity, to suggest the extraordinar enactments 
proposed in the bill now before the Senate. The 
model for this measure, Mr. President, has been | 
sought and discovered in British history. It has | 
been drawn from the ancient code of omnipotent 





British parliamentary law. Principle for princi- 
ple, word for word, letter for letter, the glorious | 


upon the freedom of individual opinion, there is 


no degree of punishment, which may not find its | 


precedent in British history, in the reigns of the 
queens and kings in which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has so industriously hunted up the proto- 
type of his bill. If, says this bill, in effect, your 
public officer expresses an opinion, remove him | 
from office. If he mingles with his fellow-citi- | 
zens, and exercises his constitutional right to tell 
them what he thinks of men or measures, of this 
candidate or that candidate for their suffrages, fine | 
him, and imprison him until he can pay the fine. 
If he advances an argument to his fellow-coun- | 
trymen; if he persuades or dissuades him, cut off 
his head, sir; disable him from ever holding an- 
other public office. You will find precedents for 
all these things in British history, in the profligate 
reigns of male tyrants, and of female tyrants, 
too, in the fast-anchored isle. 
Sir, what is the mischief of which the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] complains; 
and what the remedy which his bill suggests for 
that mischief? ‘The evil is ‘* the interference of | 
certain Federal officers in elections.’’ Well, sir, 
1 unreservedly admitthat partial abuses have been 
committed inthis way. I admitthat partial evils 
spring from this source. But in this, as in the 
other affairs of human life, ‘all partial evil ’s 
universal good.’’ As a matter of propriety and 
decorum, from feelings of self-respect and respect 
to public opinion, as representatives of the char- 
acter and dignity of their Government, your pub- | 
lic officers are morally bound to speak and toact, | 
at all times, with decorum and due regard to their 
fellow-citizens. They are bound to abstain from | 
noise and brawling in political contests. 
of them may occasionally fail in these proper ob- | 
servances. When they do so fail, the correction | 
of the evil is found in public opinion. That in- | 
variably condemns them. 
with elect, the transgressions of the public offi- 
cer. Thut excites to greater vigilance, to more | 
zeal, to still more animated exertions, the citizen | 
who witnesses and disapproves of any such mis- 
conduct. In the increased ardor of the contest, | 
in the stronger excitement of opposition, the peo- | 
ple find the appropriate remedy for the evil, and | 
the ballot-box vindicates their rights, as well as | 
ublic decency, from any outrage which may | 
oan been perpetrated upon them. Besides, sir, | 


the office-holder may be safely left to the office- || 


seeker in the conflict of elections. He who is in | 
pursuit of a favorite object exerts more energy | 
for its attainment than its possessor does to re- | 
tain it. 
nature. 
taken in supposing that the office-seekers are on 
the same side with the office-holders. 


the great mass of aspirants for office, of those | 


who are active in its pursuit, are in the opposi- | 


tion. 


The Senator must remember the outcry with | 
which these walls resounded during the whole | 
administration of General Jackson, against the || 
removals and appointments made bY that Admin- | 
istration. That outcry, sir, was echoed and re- | 


echoed from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, from | tially provided in the bill of the honorable Sen- 


| ator. ‘*To the end,’’ says the bill, ‘* that the 


the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. The removals 
were declared to be offensive to public purity, to 
the patriotism and justice of the country, and to 
the spirit of the Constitution. The‘ victims” 
of this policy, as they were feelingly described, 
excited the warmest sympathies of Senators over 
the way. They were treated as martyrs to their 
principles and independence, and received with 


That counteracts, || 


This is a universal principle of human | 
The Senator from Kentucky is mis- || 


tu To a par- | 
tial extent, his position on this point is true; but 


|| open arms into the ranks of the Opposition. The 


|| places, unless they had failed in the fulfillment | 





|| new man brought into office by General Jackson. | 


| The great power of this body was frequently | 
model has been faithfully transcribed. Sir, there || 


is no measure of proscription, there is no attack || 


| seekers were to be found among the Opposition; 
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removals were denounced as all wrong! The | 
incumbents were entitled toa life estate in their 


of their official duties. Such, then, was the Whig | 
doctrine. The principle that ‘ to the victors be- 

long the spoils,’? was pronounced to be odious | 
in the sight of God and man. Every term of | 
obloquy was heaped upon the new appointments. | 
The maledictions of the pure disciples of politi- 
cal Whig religion were poured forth upon every 


invoked to veto the presidential nominations. | 
Well, sir, a stranger in this republican land might 
suppose, from these facts and from the speech | 
of the Senator from Kentucky, that no office- 


that its members were too pure to seek or accept | 


of station; that not a patriot among them would || 
deign to take an office from which any friend of || 
oliti- | 





the Administration had been removed for 
cal cause. Mr. President, two years ago the lit- | 
tle State of Rhode Island, one year since the State | 
of Connecticut, three short months past the Em- | 
pire State of New York, fell jnto the hands of the | 
political friends of Senators over the way. And | 
what was the immediate result? Sir, in Rhode 


Island and Connecticut the Republican incum- 


bents were swept by hundreds from office, for 
political reasons alone. Was there any diffi- 
culty in finding pure and patriotic Whigs to | 


supply their places? No, sir; the only difficulty || 


produced ‘by the emergency was in making se- | 
lections among the crowds of hungry vultures, | 
anxious to fatten upon the public crib, The 
atrocious injustice, the cruel tyranny, of remov- | 
als from office, the suffering wives and children, | 
the starving families, of the dismissed officers, 
were forgotten as things of by-gonedays. Mem- | 
ory was bathed in the waters of Lethe, and no 
longer remembered what had been said and sung 


prior to the halcyon days of Federal triumph. 


In New York, whose able Republican son had | 


| been stigmatized as the proclaimer of the ‘*spoils”’ 


|| celebrated 


Some |! 


} 
j 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| the incumbents of public place. 


doctrine, towards whom no epithet of Federal 
reprobation was too strong for daily utterance, 
the first days of the Whig saturnalia have been 


best public officers ever confided in by the people 
of that or any other Commonwealth. Sir, her 
accomplished Secretary of State, the able Comp- 
troller of her financial interests, not less remark- 
able for his stern integrity and firmness than fore 
his solid talents, the Treasurer, the Attorney 
General, known here as a man of great ability, 
and all others that could be stricken down, have 
been swept from the board; and no virgin timid- 


| ity, no coy reluctance, no holy horror of removals 


for political cause, no contempt for the spoils of 
victory, have presented any obstacle to the ele- 
vation of patriotic and office-hating Whigs to 
the places vacated by these removals. Indeed, | 
sir, the public journals tell us that a multitude of 
candidates were brought forward, and prepared | 
to fill each and all of the stations. Mr. Saale 
dent, I think that, by this time, the Senator from | 
Kentucky must be willing to admit that the office- 
seekers are not all on the side of the Administra- | 
tion, and that every opposition to every admin- | 
istration is filled with them. They are ten times | 
more numerous than the office-holders; and they | 
are generally more than a match at elections for 
These two | 
classes are antagonist interests, and may be re- 


lied on to counteract the improper efforts and 


practices of each other. Between them, the mass 
of unaspiring people, the public liberty and rights, 
are in very little danger from either. 

The remedy for the evils which I have shown 
not to be very great, and susceptible of counter- | 
action without the aid of penal laws, is very par- 


| great powers given to the officers of the Federal | 


| Government, and other persons employed in its | 


service, may not be used for the influencing of | 


| elections, which ought to be free and incorrupt,”? | 


_ marshals, postmasters, land officers, public engi- 


neers, custom-house officers, and others connected | 
with these branches of the public service, are | 
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| prohibited from persuading or dissuadin 


| 





| 
| 





| 
| 


| 
| 
! 
| 


y the proscription of some of the | 


| 
j 
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elector to give his vote at any election, State 2 
Federal. They are poner from intermeddline 
or attempting to influence any of these elections. 
and for a violation of this enactment, the offend. 
ing officer is subjected to a fine of $500, and dis. 
abled from ever after bearing or executing an 

office or place of trust whatever under the United 
States. For the better encouragement of political 


|| informers, one half of the fine is to be paid as q 


reward for the discoveries and disclosures of that 
honorable description of spies upon the words and 
actions of their fellow-citizens. Shocking, sir, 
as this bill is to all my republican notions, of the 
equal rights of all classes of the American people, 
there is one thing aboutit which still more palpably 
indicates its avowed British origin. With regard 


to the Secretaries of Departments, the Attorney 


General, the district attorneys, the publishers of 
the laws, to say nothing of the members of this 
House and the other, the very public men who 
possess the greatest powers, and can exercise the 
most effective influence over the elections, State 
and Federal, are exempted from the operation, 
prohibitions, and penalties of this bill. Our 
elections may be neither free nor incorrupt from 
their influence, their persuasions or dissuasions, 
whether they be sent forth from these Halls in 
partisan speeches, or directed and brought to bear 
upon the people from the hundred batteries of the 
official press throughout the States. Precisely 
similar was the British statute from which this is 
taken. The Ministers of State, the Lords and 
Commons, the law officers of the Crown, might 


| exert all their powers of influence at elections. 


They might, through their friends, spend thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, to influence and 
control elections. No fine, no penalty, no disa- 
eae could be imposed upon them. They were 
too high to be reached even by the legislation of 
an omnipotent British Parliament. These invid- 
ious distinctions between the high and the hum- 
ble, the exemption of the aristocratic few, and the 
punishment of the mass, who hold and enjoy of- 


| fice and place, may have well comported with the 
| Spirit of the British Government, but would not 
| be tolerated in this country, if it were possible to 


suppose that this bill could ever become a law of 
the land. Our marshals, postmasters, ard col- 
lectors, are equal in intelligence, and, I trust, in 
spirit, too, to those who occupy the highest sta- 
tions of this Government. And, sir, they will be 


| more wanting in manly feeling, less fuithful to 


| 


themselves than I think they are if they do not 


| bear in perpetual remembrance the authors and 
| supporters of this bill. They will, I trust, ** nobly 
/act what they nobly think.”’ 


But, sir, you have no power to pass the bill. 


No part of the Federal Constitution confers upon 
| you any authority to interfere, directly or indi- 
| rectly, with the elective franchise in the States. 








You have no right to prescribe the qualifications 
or conditions upon which any man may vote, 
either for President or Vice President, either for 
a member of Congress of a mémber of a State 
Legislature. It belongs to the States alone to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of voters. The Federal 
Constitution declares that the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Statgs shall be chosen by 
the electors in each State qualified as electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
ture; that the Senate shall be chosen by the Le- 
gislatures of the several States; that the President 
and Vice President shall be chosen by electors 


|| appointed in each State, as its Legislature may 


direct; and that each House shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications, not of 
the voters, but of its own members. Congress !s 
carefully excluded from all legislation as to the 
qualifications of electors of both the legislative 
and executive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congress can abridge neither the freedom 
of speech nor of the press. Your officers, in ac- 
cepting appointments, do not cease to be citizens; 
they surrender none of their freédom of speech; 
they can be restrained only by that sense of pro- 
priety and decorum which or een ought 
to feel, especially when both his own respecta- 
bility and the character of his Government may 
be affected by his conduct. A law of Congress, 
prohibiting a public officer from debating political 
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aon if 
uestions with his fellow-citizens, punishing him | 
with fines and eternal disabilities for persuading 
or dissuading them in regard to their votes at 
elections, would far transcend the sedition law in 
the enormity of its transgression of the constitu- 
tional rights and liberties of the people. The se- 
dition law simply provided for the punishment of 
slander and seditious publications. This bill en- 
acts the punishment of innocent and laudable 
opinions expressed by the citizen, if he happens 
to be a public officer. Sir, no honorable man 
would accept appointment if this bill should be- 
come alaw. No man of character, no freeman 

ossessed of the spirit of ‘* the noblest work of 
God" would deign to serve you in a public capa- 
city with the terrors of this shocking bill of pains | 
and penalties hanging over him. Your offices || 
would fall into ignoble, degraded, and worthless || 
hands. The man who would consent to serve you || 
at the sacrifice of the most precious of his natural || 
and constitutional rights, would merit the scorn || 
and contempt of his fellow-citizens; they would | 
shun and despise him; 

“ And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascal naked through the world.”? 

Sir, that merit, those qualities and talents,which 
entitle the citizen to confidence and public station, 
are by this bill menaced with proscription and | 
disability, if their possessor shall dare to exer- 
cise the Eherty of speech common to the humblest 
and most elevated member of society, and secured | 
to all by a special provision in the Federal Con- 
stitution. A brand, sir, is fixed upon merit and 
ability. This bill divests several classes of pub- 
lic officers of all right to use the least freedom of 
speech in relation to great questions in which 
their own interests are as deeply involved as those || 
of any of their fellow-citizens. Your postmasters || 
and marshals, your collectors and land officers, 
are degraded, insulted, and menaced with the loss 
of caste in society. Sir, whence do you derive 
your power to invade the exclusive prerogative 
of the States, under the pretext of protecting the 
purity of their elections? Have they demanded 
your interposition? Have they failed in their duty 
tothemselves? And if they had desired your in- |, 
terference; if they had omitted to protect the pu- 
rity of the elective franchise, they would have no || 
right to call upon you for the exercise of the ex- 
traordinary powers assumed in this bill, except 
through the medium of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Are you wiser, more virtuous, more 
pure, than your predecessors for fifty years past? 
Are you more enlightened? Have you a higher 
sense of virtue and patriotism than the illustrious 
framers of the Federal Charter, under which you |! 
occupy stations in this dignified assembly? Sir, || 
we seem like children wanting some amusement || 
for the occupation of our time and minds; and, in 
the absence of other employment, we have turned || 
upon the parent States, to whom we owe our ex- || 
stence, the very breath of our lives in this body, || 
to tear from them their peculiar, exclusive, and sa- 
cred guardianship over the elective franchise, the 
liberty of speech, and of the press. 

But the Senator from Kentucky seems to justify 
the bill, on the ground that a distinction exists 
between the public officers and the citizens, and 
that the citizen possesses rights which ought not 
to belong to the officer. Sir, this argument is not | 
only a fallacy, but is based upon an assumption 
not founded in fact. In accepting office, no man 
ceases to be accitizen. The possession of office 
neither weakens his intellectual faculties, his | 
ability to discharge his social and political duties, | 
nor does it take from him his equal rights and | 
liberties as a citizen, under the constitution. Sir, 
under the pretense of preserving the purity of 
elections, this bill is a palpable attack upon the | 
freedom of sentiment and opinion. Does the 
Constitution, in broadly and unqualifiedly pro- 
hibiting Congress from abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, confer upon Congress a 
power to punish twenty or thirty thousand of your 
most intelligent and honorable fellow-citizens for 
the exercise of that freedom? Does it give you || 
any authority to send your informers into the |, 
domestic sanctuary, there to discover and report, | 
for proscription and punishment, what a post- 
master or collector may say to persuade or dis- 
suade his neighbor or his son, with regard to his | 
Vole at a pending election ? 











| represents the bill as a very innocent and harm- | 
| less affair, only prohibiting your public officers 
| 


| bill? 


| Senators ? 


| the Constitution of the land. But are you re- 


| officer or a private individual, for uttering his | 
| opinions of candidates selected to represent the 


| country ? 


| cannot purchase public lands; marshals cannot 
| buy property sold by them under execution. 


| to commune with his fellow-citizens. 
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The honorable Senator from Kentucky com- | 
plains of the asperity and vindictiveness of the | 


| report of the Judiciary Committee on this bill, | 
/and thinks it extraordinary that it should be | 


treated as a measure of Oriental despotism. He || 


from persuading or dissuading their fellow-cit- 


| 
izens in relation to their votes at elections, and | 
rendering them answerable to the courts of jus- || 
tice for the commission of the offense of speaking || 
on politics, so terrible to all good Whig patriots, | 
and yet so common to all men, and to all parties, | 


in this nation! Sir, the measure is the very es- | 


| sence of despotism over individual opinion, and | 
| is the worse for the reason that it inflicts a dis- 


graceful punishment upon one class of citizens, || 
for doing what all have a right to do, under the || 
constitutions of the States and of the United || 
States. For the expression of a judgment in 


| and se 
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base, the abandoned, the degraded outcasts of 
society. Let your bill drive the independent and 
honorable citizen from public station, and bring 
in the starveling slave, who would sell his liberty 
of speech and his soul for the crumbs which fall 
from the public Treasury. 

I cannot follow the honorable Senator through 
all his inappropriate and fanciful illustrations. 
Not one of them appeared to me to be applicable 
to the bill before the Senate. But, sir, he spoke 
of the Jacobinical doctrines of the report of my 
able friend from New Jersey. This, Mr. Pres- 
ident, was an unfortunate epithet. I, sir, am not 
very old; but Lam old enough to remember the 
language applied by the supporters of the alien 

dition laws to Mr. Jefferson and the other 
friends of liberty, who nobly resisted those at- 
tributary measures which distinguished that dark - 
est period of our political history. ‘They were 


‘|| denounced a levelers, anarchists, and Jacobins. 


favor of one candidate or against another, at an || My honorable friend from New Jersey may well 


election, one description of public officers is fined || 
and rendered forever incapable of holding any || 
office, while others may say what they please, || 
may persuade or dissuade any of their fellow- || 
citizens with entire impunity, at all elections, and 
at all times. 

But you, Mr. President, it seems, are restrained 
from voting in this body, except in the case of 


‘| an equal division of its members; and, therefore, 


some of your rights have been taken from you; | 
and, therefore, those of other public officers may 
be annihilated! Sir, is it possible that human || 


|| cobinical taint upon it. l, : 
| publican vindication of the equal political rights 


feel proud of the same sort of denunciation from 
congenial sources. The bill before us is of a kin- 
dred nature with the sedition law. The report 
against it will descend to posterity with no Ja- 
It is a sound, able, Re- 


of the American people, whether they be in the 
walks of private life, or clothed with the honors 
of public office. 

But, says the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the bill does not prohibit the public officer 
from voting. It does worse, sir. It requires 


ingenuity could so have tortured itself as to dis- || him, if he votes at all, to creep to the polls like a 


cover any analogy between your case and this 
Does the Constitution make you a Sena- | 
tor? Does it confer upon you a right to mingle | 
in debate, to speak and vote, in common with 
As well might the honorable Senator 


|| guilty culprit, deposit his vote in the ballot-box, 


and return home, silent as the grave. 
not commune with his fellow-citizens. 


Hé must 
He must 


| not assign to him his reasons for voting. He 


must truly act the part of a ‘* mute,’’ and not dare 


have illustrated his principle by alluding to the || to open his lips to his friend or neighbor, lest he 


exclusion of the crowds who daily throng these 


No, sir; what you do here, what || 
you are prohibited from doing here, flows from 


strained, as this bill restrains other public offi- 


| cers, from freely discussing any election, from | 


persuading or dissuading your fellow-citizens in || 


| your dwelling, upon the hustings at the polls? || 
| Is there one word in the Constitution, is there 
'a word to be found in the law of nature or the | 
| law of God to punish any citizen, whether an | 


| 


interests of all, his own, as well as those of his || 


But collectors cannot be merchants; receivers 


| you may put restraints upon your public officers. | 


Now, sir, if this were the fact, these restraints || 
would have altogether a pecuniary character, and || 
they would be designed to secure the fair and || 
impartial execution of the official duties of the || 
officer. They would not affect his opinions, his 
free soul, his right to speak, to utter his thoughts, 





| 
j 


| elections. 
_ erally of the State. 
| This, says the honorable Senator, proves that || 


The col- || 


| may be suspected of persuading or dissuading 
galleries from the right of debating and voting in || 
| this Hall. 


him. He must shrink from the manly bearin, 
which nature and nature’s God have stampe 


| upon him, or suffer the pains and penalties, the 


fines and disabilities of this precious Whig bill. 
Sir, the Senator from Kentucky might as well 
have perfected the copy of his British model, by 
a clause forbidding the public officer to vote. 

If, Mr. President, this interference of public 


|| Officers in elections be so pernicious, so odious, 


in the — of gentlemen, how does it happen that 
Kentucky has — no law to punish the exec- 
utive officers of that State for persuading or dis- 


|| suading others with regard to their votes? Why 


is it that no State in the Union has done so? The 
obsolete statute of New Jersey, cited by the hon- 
orable Senator, applies only to the candidates at 
It does not apply to the officers gen- 
It is well that it does not. 
If I comprehend the history of the late election 
in New Jersey, some of the officers, whose very 
fate depended on the result, not only intermeddled 
in the elections, but suppressed the votes of 
townships, in order to change that result from 
what it would have been, if the law, the duty of 


| these officers, and common fairness and decency 


had been observed. 
The honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


lector could still purchase goods for himself and || Rives) the other day brought up his columns to 
his family; the receiver could buy lands from his | the support of his friend from Kentucky. He 


neighbor; the marshal could purchase property 


performed various evolutions, moved down upon 


anywhere but at the sales where he officiates as || the positions of the Senator from New Jersey 


| the ministerial officer of justice. 


But if these officers do not like the penalties 
of this bill, let them resign! Sir, this argument | 


| with all the force which he could bring to bear 
| upon them, and closed his operations by an 
| abandonment of the ground occupied by his ally! 


of the Senator reminds me of a similar observa- || ‘The resolutions of the Senator were a sorry strat- 
tion made in the British House of Commons. || agem to extricate his new political associates 
Jack Fuller, alluding to the complaints made by || from the difficulty in which the bill had placed 
the people against the measures of Parliament || them. I trust, sir, that this Senate will not allow 
and the Ministry, exclaimed, in debate, with about | them to avail themselves of that stratagem, but 
as much patriotism as piety, ‘‘ Those who don’t || will require them to stand or fall upon their own 
like England, damn them, let them leave it!’’ || chosen ground. ; ; 
Sir, I beg pardon; it is not my oath—I never || The Senator considers this subject to be one 
swear. The honorable Senator is equally patri- | of great importance to the liberties and destiny of 
atic. He tells the public officer whose feelings || this country. In his imagination, the re of 
are outraged, whose spirit is attempted to be || my friend from New Jersey, is evidence that the 
subdued and broken down by this bill, that if he || madness of party is conducting us to the precipice 
does not like office sf these tyrannical and || of a despotism equal to that of the Stuarts in 
prrerietive terms, let him leave it! Yes,sir; let || England, or the purpled tyrants of imperial 
onest, high-minded, Spirited men, who scorn | Rome. He looks upon the report as a creed and 
yourdegrading penalties upon anenenes ch, } doctrine fatal to public liberty; and his fancy al- 
give up their offices, and let them be filled by the || ready bodies forth some American Cwsar, cluthed 
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in imperial robes, crowned with the glittering 
diadem of royalty, and trampling down the free- 
dom of the nation. Sir, language of this kind, 
on an occasion affording so little pretext for it, 
indicates a feverish state of feeling, which has 
driven the judgment of the honorable Senator 
from its moorings, but which may readily be ex- 
ueamy by the peculiar circumstances in which 
e has been placed by a change of political posi- 
tion. 

i concur with him in the importance of this 
proposition. It does, sir, strike at the liberties | 
of a large portion of your most enlightened and | 
most honored citizens. It does demoustrate the | 
madness of party. It dves prove that even in | 
this sacred Hall, consecrated to equal and just 
legislation, an odious despotism over the right to | 
speak and to act cun be entertained. It does ex- | 
hibit a disposition here to imitate the invidious | 
and despotic legislation of the British Parliament. | 
But, sir, | trust that a majority of this body will 
always ve found prepared to resist all such prop- | 
ositions, and that they will permit no demagogue 
to drag the Senate into such palpable infractions | 
of the Constitution. The honorable Senator com- 
plains that the report not only justifies the officers | 
of Government in the exercise of the common | 
right which belongs to every citizen, but incites 
them to intermeddle in elections. Sir, the report 
properly incites them to assert and vindicate their | 
equal rights, attempted to be violated by this bill; 
and they would be unworthy of the character of |, 
American citizens, if they did not maintain those 
rights with manly firmness. 

The Senator professes to be uninformed of the | 
extefit to which modern Democracy admits of an | 
infusion of Federalism into it. My friend from 
New Jersey is quite able to defend himself from 
these insinuations. But I will tell the honorable 
Senator that his Democracy, his Repwhlicanism, 
appears to have received a sufficient infusion of | 
Conservatism to spoil its former purity; that, in- 
deed, it has been merged in the modern Federal- 
ism with which the Conservatism of associated 
wealth so naturally amalgamates. 

Sir, the honorable Senator alleges that the 
bill before you is of little impurtance; that the re- | 

ort upon it presents the true issue to the Senate. | 
do not wonder that gentlemen are anxious to | 
divert public attention from this bill of pains and 
nalties. It cannot bear the touchstone of pub- 
ic sentiment; but no artifice can be permitted to 
change the issue from the bill to the report. The || 
bill, sir, is the thing upon which the Senate has | 
to give its vote, and the people to pronounce 
their jadgment. The report will take care of it- 
self. It is but a fair, forcible, and triumphant || 
commentary on the bill, and will prove an extin- || 
guisher to it. 

The Senator declares that the language of the || 
report, inciting the people to a resistance of the 
provisions of this bill, is rank radicalism. Sir, || 
radicalism has always been charged upon all op- || 
positions to tyranny, to bank monopolies, and to || 
all other aristocratic tendencies; and if hostility, 
if resistance, to this unjust and arbitrary bill, be 
radicalism, the whole mass of the people will, I 
trust, entitle themselves to the name of radicals. 

The honorable Senator has imbibed, from his 
new position, fresh terrors of Executive patron- 
agé and of the Executive veto. He tells us that 
no King of England, for one hundred years, has 
dared to veto an act of Parliament; that if he had 
done so, a storm of public indignation would 
have swept him from his throne. It is easy, sir, 
to understand the present drift of the honorable 
Senator. That gentleman sustained General 
Jackson in his administration throughout. He 
has frequently, since he left his friend, called into 
requisition the example and authority of that il- 
lustrious patriot against the measures proposed 
on this side of the Senate. He supported the 
resolution expunging a previous vote of the Sen- 
ate against General Jackson. No whisper of 
disapprobation was breathed by him in this Sen- 
ate in relation to the Executive veto upon the 
bank and distribution bills. 

Sir, the Senator has gained new light from new 
associations; and, after the alleged mischief has 
been done by the exercise of the executive veto; 
after he has participated in sustaining that veto, 
the honorable gentleman is now exerting him: | 


| South Carolina. Sir, what are the facts? I am 


| informed that the friends of a candidate for Con- 
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self to raise that storm of public indignation, 
which, he hopes, will sweep the Republican party, 
| with whom he once professed it to be his pride 
to act, from their ascendency in the councils of 
the nation. Sir, I regret to say, that our political 
history has furnished too many examples for the 
imitation of the Senator. He has too easily 
| yielded tothem. But I will tell him, for his con- 
| solation, that few Republican leaders who have 
| gone over to the enemy have survived their de- 
sertion with reputation; few have acquired the 


| honors, fewer still the confidence, of the Repub- 
lican party of the country. Unless he retrace | 


his steps, the Senator will have to look else- 
where for confidence; he will have to rely upon 
other suffrages for the gratification of his ambi- 
tion. 

The Senator, if I understood him, committed 
a great mistake in his speech of Tuesday. He 
seemed to suppose that the Virginia and Ken- 


tucky resolutions were mainly directed against || 
the increase of executive patronage. Sir, they | 
| were mainly intended to check the assumption of || 


legislative power, in derogation of the rights of 


the States, by the Congress of the United States. | 
The increase of executive patronage was con- | 


demned as the inevitable result of that unconsti- 
tutional legislation. The honorable Senator, I 


| fear, is a worse interpreter of the Virginia and | 


Kentucky resolutions than my friend from New 
Jersey, with all the imputed infusion of ancient 


Federalism into his Democracy. He is now | 
fighting the battles of republican liberty. The | 
Senator has gone over to Philip and his Mace- | 


donian phalanx. 
Mr. President, I protest against the effort of 
the Senator to identify the cause of banks and 


| bank monopolies with the State governments. It 


is true, that the States have been by degrees en- 


' trapped into excesses upon this subject. They 
have been caught in the toils of associated wealth. | 


But many of them have seen their error, and are 
retracing their steps. The free banking system, 
either by its success or its failure, will, | hope, 
extricate State legislation from the pernicious in- 
fluence which has been too long exercised over 


| it by the banking power. 


But the Senator asks, do not the State laws 
prohibit State officers from holding Federal ap- 
pointments? Does not the Federal Constitution 


| prohibitcertain officers from being elected to seats 


in this or the other branch of Congress? And are 
not these disqualifications? Sir, f am surprised 
that an argument so inapplicable to the enact- 


| ments of this bill should have been advanced by 


any Senator on this floor. The Federal Consti- 
tution, the State laws, do prohibit, as they ought 
to prohibit, the same individual from holding in- 


compatible offices. They do not punish him for 


sper king or acting at elections. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia charges 
a high officer of the Government with the avowal 
of the principle that, in making appointments, he 
selects his political friends alone. No Adminis- 
tration could be successfully conducted without a 
general adherence to this principle. He accuses 
another high officer of interfering in an election in 


gress in that State [Mr. Lecare] attempted to in- 


| fluence votes in his favor by representing the Sec- 


retary of War to be his friend. A gentleman 
| addressed a letter to the Secretary on the subject, 
| and inquired whether the candidate in question 
| was a supporter of the Administration? The an- 
| swer was, that Mr. Poinsett did not regard him 
,as such. Now, sir, while the name of the Secre- 
tary could be clandestinely used on the side of 
| the Conservative candidate, it was all right and 
| proper; but the moment that the Secretary of War 
| was forced into the declaration that he did not 
| regard the gentleman as a friend of the Adminis- 
tration, then the honorable Senator sees in the 
conduct of that high officer an interference in 
elections dangerous to public liberty ! 

The honorable Senator from Virginia has re- 
| nounced the principles of Democracy. He said, 
| in his speech last evening, that he was nota Dem- 
| ocratic Republican; that he did not belong to the 
| Democracy of the country. Sir, I thank him for 
| making the avowal. He has thrown off the mask; 
he is not of the people; he is against being gov- 
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_erned by the people. We shal] now understand » 
| him; he has changed sides; he has appropriately 
_ placed himself in the society of those gentlemen 
|| so far advanced in life that they disclaim the knay. 
| ery of Democracy. The Senator declares that Dem. 
| ocratic Republicanism does not belong to the soi 
|| of Virginia. Sir, I think I have a right to pro- 
nounce the allegation a libel upon her character. 
| Democratic principles, the binding authority of 

the people, the doctrine of the equal and inaliey. 
abl rights of the people, subsist nowhere jp 

reater force than in Virginia. Sir, the Senator 
~ retrograded behind the spirit and principles 
of the age. Democracy, radical Democracy, as 
near an approach as possible to the enforcement 
of the popular will, is the spreading light of the 
times. It is a principle dear to every true Repub. 
lican, 

Sir, permit me, in the language of a late elo. 
quent writer, to say to the Senator that this prin- 
ciple ‘lies at the foundation of all our instity- 
tions.’’ The party must become truly Democratic. 
‘¢]t must go for the whole people; against al 
‘| monopolies; against all exclusive privileges ; 
against all aristocratic measures; in favor of mild 
and equal laws; in favor of equal rights, of edu- 
cation, literature, arts, and philosophy. It must 
plant itself upon the essential equality of man; 
upon the fact that there is something divine in 
||every man. It must be ever on the side of free- 
dom; sympathize with the oppressed, with all 
who are struggling for their rights. It must be 
high toned and moral; confiding in the people, 
|| and still more in the immortal vigor of truth and 
|| justice.’? Sir, the man who renounces these prin- 
|| ciples may well declare that he does not belong to 





|| the Democracy of the country. ‘* Parties, merely 
|| as parties,’’ says the same profound writer, “are 
nothing to the masses. Individuals, as individ. 
uals, are nothing to them. A Clay, a Webster, 
|a Van Buren, a Calhoun, are nothing to them, 
| any further than they are impersonations of great 
principles. Show them that this or that man 
| 
| 
| 
| 


embodies in himself the cause of millions; that 
in raising him to office the cause of the million is 
secured, and then, as the representative of that 
cause, does he become of importance.’’ And let 
me add, sir, in the prophetic spirit of the same 
author, that if the present Chief Magistrate ‘ fail 
in his Administration, it will be because he may 
fail to identify himself with the popular cause. 
Let him be really and truly the representative of 


that cause, and no power on earth can prevent 
99 





his reélection.”” The party, sir, can spare the 
man who disavows the principles of Democracy, 
as bere delineated. 

he honorable Senator has frequently expressed 
his admiration of Edmund Burke. He is not only 
his admirer, but his imitator. He proudly dis- 
dains to answer certain Senators on this floor. 
Who gave him a right to place himself above any 
gentleman sent here by a sovereign State? Such 
an assumption of disdain of his equals, on an oc- 
casion of deserting his friends, and disavowing 
what they supposed to be his Democratic princi- 
ples, illustrates the temper and political character 
of the Senator, who has closely followed his great 
model in these respects. Upon Burke’s defection 
from the English Whigs, Cooke remarks that, 


* Although a Whig from political connection, from a con- 
currence of views-upon certain great questions, and froma 
disarproval of the Tories, he was, nevertheless, never in 
his heart a friend to popular Government. With the most 
extended views of philanthropy, he hated the people. His 
pen mind shrunk from a contact with the vulgar. 

o him nothing was so disgusting. He would labor for the 
advantage of the crowd, but he must be allowed to dis- 
pense his blessings from above. So genuine an aristocrat 
in heart was with great difficulty kept within the pale of 
Democracy.”’ 


Gentlemen may run out the parallel. 

The honorable Senator passes a glowing eulogy 
upon England and English institutions, and de- 
clares that we have derived from that glorious 
country, and her magna charta and bills of rights, 
all that is valuable in our institutions. Sir, when 
I heard this extravagant encomium pronounced 
upon the British institutions and the British Gov- 

| ernment, I was prepared toexpect any change on 
his part. I could not be surprised at his renun- 
ciation last night of the principles of Democracy. 
That I may not be accused of misapprehending 

‘| the Senator on this subject, I beg leave to rea 
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the version of his remarks given by his friend in 
une Baltimore Patriot. Baltimore Opposition jour- 
nals have, of late, become good authority with 
the honorable Senator. ‘The reporter says: 


«Mr. Wall, with the genuine spirit of a demagogue, had 
sneered at the legislation of England affording a precedent 
for this bill, and said, ‘such a plant may be indigenous in 
such a soil.’ Mr. Rives noticed this remark, and repelled 
the sneer and the argument in one of the most glowing, im- 

assioned, and effective passages I ever listened to. § What 
soil,’ he exclaimed, * the English soil, the Anglo. Saxon soil ? 
In what soil would we expect to find such a plant indige- 
nous? In what soil has the tree of liberty flourished more 
thanin England? Is it not the land of our glorious ances- 
tors, whence they brought the most valued principles of our 
Constitution, theirlove of liberty, and hatred of tyranny and 
defiance of Oppressors, and, above all, that sturdy spirit, 
which, if now revived, would be the salvation of our pres- 
ent institutions ? Whence aid your fathers imbibe the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, of our bills of 


rights, and of the great charter of our liberties? Whence | 


but from England? Is that land to be thus dishonered ?’ ”” 


Sir, the honorable Senator from South Caro- | 


lina [Mr. Preston] was even more extravagant 


than this in his rapturous plaudits upon the Brit- | 


jsh constitution. 
liberty Was nota native of oursoil. Webrought 
itwith us from England. It was written in our 
hearts by our illustrious Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
Their institutions, says the honorable Senatar, 
constitute the most magnificent fabric of liberty 


He distinctly intimated that | 


ever erected under the wide circle of the sun. | 


This oriental language of admiration is not ori- 
ginal with the Senator. It was uttered fifty years 
wo by the father of ultra-Federalism. In his 


treatise upon the American constitutions, he pro- | 
nounced the British constitution to be ** the most | 


stupendous fabric of human invention.’’? These 


gentlemen are taking us back to the days of | 
Adams and Hamilton, when admiration of Great | 


Britain was the predominant feeling of their party. 


They disparage our people and our institutions, || 
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that another bank explosion must soon take place, 
the gentleman, quick as thought, rosein his place, 
and offered a substitute to the bill, requiring the 
public money to be deposited in banks. The 
second failure of the Mobile Branch Bank, with 
more than halfa million of the funds of the Gov- 
ernment in its custody, is disregarded by the Sen- 
ator, and he seems determined again to place us 
at the mercy of banks. a 
The Senator tells us that he has not changed 
his principles, nor deserted his party. They 
have abandoned their principles. He stands 
where he has always stood. Sir, how often have 
you and I heard excuses of this sort urged in 
Justification of apostacy? Why, sir, the Sena- 
tor has become the leader of the party on the 
other side of the Senate. .He has put himself 
into the front ranks of the Opposition. He is 
their child and their champion. But he denies 
that he has entered into any coalition with them. 
I know not that he has made written stipulations 
with them, but we must judge the tree by its fruit; 
his bears that only which is palatable to them. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Pres- 
Ton] alleges that the principle of this bill is ** to 
| prevent the interference of certain Federal officers 
in elections,’’ and that the report of the commit- 
tee ought to have recommended a bill to enforce 
that principle. Sir, all this sophistry to blind the 
people to the real character of the bill can be of 
no avail. The ‘principle of the bill is to deter 
certain public officers from speaking, writing, or 
publishing their sentiments on any subject hav- 
ing a bearing upon elections, under the penalty 
of $500 fine, and perpetual disability to hold any 
place or station under this Government. The 
character of the billis that ofan invidious, odious, 


|| unconstitutional prohibition of thousands of the 


We are not indebted to England for our liberty. | 


That tree is indigenous to every soil. 
up spontaneously in the heart of every man. 


It springs | 


Liberty is the gift of God to every human being. | 


Weare indebted to ourselves, and to our own 
intrepid revolutionary ancestors, for the freedom 


weenjoy, and the Democratic institutions which | 


secure that liberty. The sword won those glori- 
ous trophies against all the valor and all the in- 
solence of British mercenaries, British tyranny, 
and British oppression. 

Sir, the author of the ‘* History of Party in 
England’’ has this passage in reference to the co- 
aiuon between Mr. Fox and Lord North. I 
recommend it to the attention of the honorable 
Senator from Virginia. 

“The occurrence of this coalition [says Cooke] is 
greatly to be deplored, as an exam) le to men who, without 
any of the power, may nevertheless feel inclined to imitate 
theerrors of Fur. Itis to be deplored as a blot upon the 
character of a great nan, asa precedent which strikes at the 
foundation of political morality, and as a weapon in the 


hand of these who would destroy all confidence in the 
honesty of public men.”? 


Mr. President, let me console the honorable 
Senator in his new position, which he has suffi- 
ciently defined to render it quite intelligible, with 


quotation from the defense made for himself by 
Mr. Fox: 


“Jf [said that statesman] men of honor can meet on || 


points of general national concern, I see no reason for call- 
ng such a meeting an unnatural junction. Itis neither 
wise nor noble to keep up animosities forever. Itis neither 
just nor condid to keep up animosity when the cause of it 


isno more. {tis not my nature to bear malice, or to live | 


in ill-will. My friendships are perpetual ; my enmities are 
not. 

The honorable Senator has sufficiently dem- 
onstrated that his enmities are not perpetual. 
Whether his friendships are so, I leave to the de- 
cision of those who have solongand so painfully 


listened to his denunciations of the measures of | 


his former party friends, witnessed his gradual 
change of principle in important respects, and 
seen his adoption of the very language of the Op- 


Position in relation to the exercise of the Exec- || 


utive veto by President Jackson. 


Sir, the animation ahd perseverance of the Sen- || 


ator in his hostility to his early friends are worthy 
of a better cause. 


ublic moneys in the hands of receiving and dis- 
ursing officers. In the face of the prophetic 
declaration of the Senator from Pennsylvania, as- 
sented to by the Senator from Massachusetts, 


freemen of this nation from the exercise Of those 
rights which belong to all our citizens. The bill 
is a direct attack upon the free and independent 
exercise of the elective franchise. 

The Senator repeats a trite remark, that the 
young man who is not a Democrat is a fool, and 
that the old man who is a Democrat is a knave. 
Well, sir, the honorable Senator is neither young 
nor old. What, then, is he in politics? I should 
like to hear him define his position. 

Sir, the Senator from Kentucky closed his re- 
| marks by an appeal to the “patriotism and pride 
| of this body. He implored us to sanction this 

bill, that it might fiend beled the recorded hon- 
ors of the Senate, as a monument to its wisdom 
and virtue, in all time to come. He desired that 
this Hall might become the honored place where 
this great sacrifice should be made. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this Senate is composed of the embassadors 
of the several States, specially sent here as the 
guardians of their reserved rights and sovereignty. 
If they were to sanction this bill, they would be 
faithless to their trust; they would authorize the 
infraction of the exclusive powers of the States, 
the liberties of the people, and the independence 
of the citizen. , They would, indeed, render this 
Hall the dishonored place, where that monstrous 
sacrifice would be made. And the extinction of 





The Senator from New York, | 
two days ago, called up his bill to protect the | 


|| individual freedom, the obliteration of the traces 
|| of State sovereignty, and the humiliation of the 
|| character of this Senate, would constitute a mon- 
|| ument of its contempt for the Constitution of its 
|* country, and of its degrading subserviency to the 

domineering will of a party minority, in all ages 
| to come. 
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officers with elections. 


|| Mr. ROANE said: 

| Mr. Preswent: | desire to address the Senate 
|| thisevening. | have purposely left my own seat, 
come round to this side of the Chamber, and oc- 
|| cupied the vacant chair of the Senator from Mis- 
|| sissippi, [Mr. Waker, ] now absent, in order to 
|| be near my friend from Michigan, {Mr.Norve tt, } 
|| whom I wished to persuade to yield to me his just 
‘| title to the floor. He had, on one or two previ- 
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ous occasions, yielded it to others; and but for 
peculiar circumstances, [ would not have now 
appealed to his liberality. I most sincerely thank 
him for generously yielding te the peculiar con- 
| siderations I have presented tohim. lam aware, 
sir, thatat this late hour of the evening {Here 
propositions were made to adjourn, if Mr. Roane 
desired it.] He said no; he noped that the Sen- 
ate would not adjourn, but would permit him to 
proceed this evening. Yes, sir, this 15th day of 
February, of all the days in the year, is that on 
which I desire to be heard. This day emanci- 
pates me from those considerations of delicacy 
which, for some time past, have restrained me 
from saying what I now consider myself free to 
say, however painful it may be to say it, 

Mr. President, a stern sense of that duty which 
| owe to myself, to those who sent me here, and 
to those with whom | am here associated in po-, 
litical feelings and principles so congenial to my 
own, will not permit me longer to maintain thet 
silence which, at all times, | so anxiously desire 
to observe in this august assembly. My situa- 
tion here has been, for a long time past, one of 
pain and delicacy: of pain, because, on the great 
momentous questions of national policy which 
have been agitated in this Chamber from the first 
moment I took my seatin it, I have been con- 
strained, by every dictate of my judgment, every 
feeling of my heart, and every consideration of 
patriotism to differ totally from my colleague, 
with whom | had so fondly and sanguinely, and, 
I think, justly expected to coéperate on all na- 
tional, political, and party questions. Finding, 
tomy pain and sorrow, that such codperation has 
not existed, I have heretofore, for reasons which 
will be obvious to the Senate, to the country, 
and to my colleague, contented myself with giv- 
ing a silent vote. ‘Those reasons no longer exist. 
That delicacy, growing out of the peculiar rela- 
tion which my colleague has for some time past 
borne towards our mutual constituents, has been 
this day removed by the‘action of the General 
Assembly of Virginia; and I feel that malignity 
itself cannot now charge me with an effort to in- 
termeddle in that relation, 

Besides, sir, my colleague has but very recently 
fully ** defined his position.’’ The course which 
he has recently hastened to take, the time which he 
has selected, and the zeal, to say nothing of the 
temper, which he has manifested in defining his 
position, would render a longer silence on my part 
obnoxious to the suspicion that I assented to his 
views, Or was incompetent or afraid to utter a dis- 
sent. Sir, I differ from him as wide as the poles; 
and, in expressing that dissent, I take leave, in 
his own strong language, to say that I too am an 
** unterrified Senator of the unterrified Common- 

| wealth of Virginia;’’ and mean this evening, with 
the blessing of God, to “ define my position”? in 
characters which ** he that runs may read.’’ There 
shall be no doubt about it; no equivocation, no 
mental reservation, no non-committalism, shall, with 
my consent, obscure it. I define it, sir, not be- 

| cause | believe that a human being who knows 
me well can doubt it, but because those who never 
knew me, and those who are to come after me, 
when adverting to this memorable chapter in our 
national history, in which it has been my destiny 
to bear a part, might, peradventure, draw im- 
proper inferences from my total silence. Ido not 
object, sir, to the time my colleague has selected 
to define his position. The General Assembly of 
Virginia, my immediate constituents, and whose 
servant lam, are now in session, and watching 
with a scrutinizing eye our deliberations in this 
Chamber. ‘To that Legislature—to a Whig Legis- 
lature, as it has been reputed to be—I boldly de- 
fine my position. 

In these days, when novelty and change are 
all the rage, 1 can have no hope that the definition 
I shall give can carry with it the pleasure which 
that given by my colleague will convey to those for 
whom it was intended. Of this | am certain, that 
it will lack one of the best ingredients of every 
pleasure—surprise. I dare say that my position 
will be found to be the same plain, old-fashioned, 

j, and, | would fain believe, straightforward one 
| which I have held from the first moment that I 
|| entered into the service of the people. J have no 
|| highland fling to throw off, no ground and lofty 
\| tumbling with which to amuse, and no brilliant 
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somersault with which to delight and astonish any 
person. Mr. President, if 1 should speak less of 
the bill which is the immediate subject of delib- 
eration for the Senate, than of other matters, I 
find my apology and excuse in the many exam- 
ples which have been set me in this Chamber, and 
in the comity invariably extended by the Senate 
to its members. With this introduction, and 
with a view that I should not seem to have been 
inattentive to the important, the vital bill now on 
your table, | beg leave to make a few remarks in 
regard to it. 

Sir, | agree with my colleague in regard to that 
bill, only so far as he represents it to be one of 
great and of pervading importance. None could 
be more so. I might well leave the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which has, in a 
masterly manner, exposed the dangers of this bill, 
to the luminous speech of its author, the honor- 
able Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Wa t,] in 
defense of its positions; and the bill itself, and the 
arguments in its favor, to the masterly, and, in 
my opinion, unanswerable speech of the honora- 
ble Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan. ] 
Anything from me now would be but a vain at- 
tempt to “add a omens to the violet.’’ But, 
sir, | differ so totally and entirely from my col- 
league on this question, that I cannet, and will not 
forbear to notice some of his points. And, sir, 
first and foremost, | beg leave to say that I utterly 
differ from him in the doctrine he urges in defense 


of this bill, and has often pressed on other occa- , 


sions—of the ‘* duty of the Government to take 
care of the peopie.”’ Sir, I repudiate and utterly 
deny any such doctrine. It 1s at war with the 
genius of our institutions; it is at war with the 
spirit of the Constitution; it is at war with all 
my observation and understanding of the practi- 
cal operation of our Government, from the year 
1789 tothe presentmoment. It was the intention 
of those who framed it, to make this, as near as 
possible, a Government of the people, identified 
with them, and finding.its only support in their 
virtue, affections, intelligence, and wisdom. The 
doctrine, sir, that it is the duty of the Government 


to take care of the people, is a doctrine much bet- | 


ter suited to that country which has a ‘‘ king that 
can do no wrong,’’ and a Legislature that is ** om- 
nipotent,’’ than to this country, where all the 
power of the Government is granted by the peo- 
ple; and that power not specifically granted, is 
specially reserved tothem. Sir, England has been 
glorified in this Chamber, and held up as the 
fountain of our liberty, and the proper model for 
our imitation. 
that view taken by my colleague; for the present 
1 will only remark on this one great essential 
difference between the liberty of the people of 
England and this country. 
the liberty which the people of England enjoy is 
by grants forced and extorted from their Govern- 
ment; whilst all the power possessed by the Gov- 
ernment of America has been cautiously and spar- 
ingly granted by the rpeopLe, who retained to 
themselves all thatis not plainlyand clearly granted. 
Sir, | acknowledge not this doctrine of the ‘‘duty 


of Government to take care of the people.’? There | 


is no knowing the dangers and excesses to which 
itmightnotlead. I adopt, as my creed, precisely 
the reverse of such a doctrine, and say that it is 
the duty of the people to take care of their Gov- 
ernment. The Government belongs to them, and 
not they to the Government. So much,’sir, has- 
tily, for this point. 

Sir, what is the bill on your table? It proposes 
to make it highly penal for certain persons hold- 
ing offices under the General Government to give 
their opinion, except by a vote at the polls, about 
any public election whatever, whether for the 
General or State governments! And this bill is 
advocated by my colleague! Sir, I do most cor- 


It is this: That all | 


I will, by-and-by, touch upon | 


dially agree with my honorable friend from Penn- | 


sylvania [Mr. Bucnanan] when he calls it a gag || 


law, and pronounces it to be worse than the * se- | 


b 


dition law.’’ That law went to abridge the free- 
dom of the press, and 


given in evidence; and this goes directly and openly | 


**to abridge the freedom and liberty of speech,”’ 
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sir, means to advise;and advice is most frequently 
the mere expression of opinion. And, sir, we 


are told that one hundred thousand freemen of | 


America are to be put under the ban of this odious 
law, and subjected to the surveilance of the mil- 


lion of base informers, who, by it, are to be re- | 


warded with money for eavesdropping, and dis- 


torting and reporting the generous impulses of || 


the freemen of your States, to whom alone is left 
the power to legislate on the 
frage. There is not a State in this Union that 
has not legislated on it; that has not passed laws 
to protect its freedom, and to punish its abuse. 
But, sir, why is it that this bill has not em- 
braced all the officers of the General Govern- 
ment? Why has it omitted the highest, who, 
from their station, their talent, and frequently their 


wealth, might be supposed to have influence on || 


theircountrymen? It has assailed those who, its 
advocates say, owe their bread tothe Government. 
Yes, sir, we have heard a great deal about cus- 
tom-house officers, about weighers and gaugers 
and tidewaiters, as if their ‘* persuasion”? or ** dis- 
suasion”’ was to control the destinies of elections. 


Sir, when we see men filling the second most | 


elevated station in the world interfering in elec- 
tions—nay, sir, endeavoring to promote their own 
to the very highest station, it is mockery, indeed, 
to pass a law to muzzle, to gag, and silence weigh- 
ers, gaugers, tidewaiters, and quill-drivers! And 
at last, sir, what is, or has ever been, the power 
and influence of these ‘‘ legions,”’ these ‘* aie 
rian bands,’’ as my colleague calls them? 10 
the cities, where Government officers are most 


numerous, the Administration has been defeated. | 


Look to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Richmond. Indeed, sir, look through- 
out every village even, where ‘‘ two or three are 
gathered together’? in commerce, and you will see 


how impotent are all your public officers against | 


the all-corrupting power and influence of money; 


and yet, sir, we cannot prevail upon these gen- || 


tlemen, who are willing to abridge the freedom of 


speech of these poor impotent public officers, to | 


aid us in any effort to rescue the Government and 
the people of this country from the foul and cruel 
dominion of associated wealth—of monopolies, 
of banks. But what does the experience of by- 


. . ! 
gone times say about the dangerous and omnipo- 


tent influences of these public officers—these 
train-bands, these cohorts, and such names, with 
which they are designated? Surely no one will 
say that it was by their mighty influence that 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe 
were kept in office for eight years! And how 


was :t, sir, that the elder and the junior Adams | 
the board, and were merged, and | 


each went b 
drowned, and sunk forever in the ocean of popu- 


lar indignation? Their “ legions”’ of public offi- | 
cers were impotent to save them. 


All their 
patronage was of no avail. 


But why, sir, should I be assailing this bill on 


| these details, when it is to its principles I object? 
Why should I attack it on the facts I have stated, 


when, if they were all untrue and unfounded, I 


should be opposed to it. I am opposed to it, sir, | 


because it is unconstitutional. I am opposed to it 
because the Congress of the United States have no 
right to pass any law ‘“ abridging the freedom of 
speech.”’ Y 
no right to pass any law abridging the freedom 


of election, which great subject is left with the | 


States; and it is of the very essence of that free- 
dom, the ** right of freely examining public characters 


and measures, and of free communication among the | 
people thereon.’’ But, sir, this truth is gotten over | 


on the present occasion by a view which, as far 
as my memory serves me, was not presented by 
any of the sagacious and bold defenders of the 


** sedition law.’’ ‘That view is taken by my col- | 


league. It is, that the office-holders are no por- 
tion of the people, embraced by the provisions of 
the Constitution, or whose rights are defended by 
the celebrated report of Mr. Madison! He informs 


|| the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Watt] that 
ermitted the tiuth to be || 


he does not understand that great work; that he 


_has read it to but little advantage if he does not 
| see that public ofjicers are no portion of the people, 


contemplated in that unequaled defense of con- 


great right of suf- | 


Nay, I go further, and say they have | 
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|| little book, which I once heard John Randolph ca)| 
his political Biste—to but little purpose, if on, 
hundred thousand free citizens, (the number mey. 
| tioned by my colleague,) who have rendered 
| themselves respectable enough in their varioys 
callings of life to become public officers, are a 
‘| that moment cut off from the great constitutional 
rights secured, without exception, to all the peo- 
| ple! Officers of the Government not a portion ot 
the people! The proposition is startling; it is, to 
|| me, monstrous! I hardly know how to refute j: 
| But, sir, I turn to this sacred paper, the Constity. 
| tion. You will there find that the word people jg 
‘| mentioned six times, and six times only. will 
| be as little tedious as possible; but let us look 
into it. The first time the word occurs is in th 
| preamble: ‘* We the propie,’’ &c., “to secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and posterity,” 
| &c. Now, sir, it is evident that no office-holders 
|| of the Government could be members of the coy. 
|| vention that created it; yet, sir, if my colleague's 
doctrine is correct, that the office-holders are not q 
| portion of the people, it would inevitably follow 
»that those men who now hold offices under the 
General Government, who are the ** posteriry” 
of the then people of the United States, are not 
| entitled to the ‘* blessings of liberty,’’ which that 


| charter intended to secure to ‘* themselves and 
|| posterity.”” 

The second occurrence of the word is in the 
second section of the first article: ‘* Members, 
|| &c., shall be chosen every second year, by the 
|| PEOPLE of the several States, and the electors in 
| each State,’’? &c. Now, sir, in this place the peo- 
ple are mentioned without restriction; and such of 
them as are electors, by the State laws, are secured 
in all the qualifications granted by the laws of 
|| the State; and there is no law in any State that | 
'| know of—certainly not in Virginia—that deprives 
Federal officers of any of the rights of other elec- 
tors. 
|| -The third instance occurs in the first amend- 
| ment to the Constitution: ‘* Congress shall make 
no law abridging the right of the people peaceably 
|| to assemble,’’ &c. Now, sir, if the officers of the 
| Federal Government are not a portion of the peo- 
ple, they lose this inestimable privilege. 

The fourth occurrence of this word people in 
| our charter is in the second amendment: ‘A well 
| regulated militia, &c. The right of the people to 
bear arms shall not be questioned.’’ Who does 
not perceive that, under this extraordinary doc- 
|| trine advanced by my colleague, no public officer 
|| embraced in this bill can keep a firelock ? 

The fifth time this word people is written in the 
Constitution, is found in the fourth amendment: 
‘* The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be ques- 
_tioned.”? What security have the poor public 
'| officers against search and seizure, if this mon- 
| strous doctrine, that they form no portion of the 

people, is to prevail ?”’ 
| The sixth and last time in which the word peo- 
1 ple is to be found in the Constitution, is in the 
| tenth amendment: ‘* The powers not delegated to 
'| the United States, &c., are reserved to the States, 

respectively, or to the people.”’ 
| Lam sorry, Mr. President, to have been thus 
tedious. Who does not see, from this plain, sim- 
ple reading of the Constitution, that an officer of 
this Government, who ought to feel at least that 
_ he isa freeman, is cut off from every right which 
this Constitution meant to secure to freemen, if 
this new and astounding doctrine be true? But, 
| Mr. President, I must pass to other points, as | 
have much to say on other matters besides this 
bill. ° 
My colleague says ‘‘he does not look upon 
the report against this bill as the work of an indi- 
| vidual, but as a concerted system to sustain the 
|| Executive by rns rarty!”? Strange language this 
| from thatsource. May | ask him what he means 








| 





} 


by “‘ the party?’? What party, sir, does my col- 
| league speak of? It is téo early for him to be 
‘| talking with emphasis about ‘‘ the party.”” Such 
'| language may evince his feeling towards the 
|| * Executive” he is so distressed to see receiving 
support, but I must be permitted to say that It 
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which is so sacrediy guarded by the Constitu- || | 
tion. ‘* None of these enumerated office-holders,”’ || stitutional right! 1, sir, like my friend from New | 
says the bill, ‘* shall persuade or dissuade any | Jersey, have also read this glorious document, | 
clector to give, or not to give,a vote!” Persuade, || [holding Madison’s Report in his hand]—this 


can have no further effect. [tis ‘* ad captandum,” 
and can only be intended to aid in breaking 
down this Administration. My colleague asks the 


‘ 
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Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Watt,] with a || 
fourish, if** we are tounderstand that Democracy || 
will bear an infusion of Federalism?’ I answer 
yes. Yes, Sir, true Democracy will bear an infu- 
sion of that Federalism which,when our country is 
warring with a foreign or a domestic foe, girds on 
its armor, and, sword in hand, goes forth to the 
pattle-field to encounter its foes, instead of con- || 
yening at Hartford, or anywhere else, to sell the 

country to the invading enemy. Good Democ- 

racy will bear an infusion of that Federalism 
which, in all times, will advocate and sustain the | 
inalienable rights of man, the freedom of con- 
sience, the freedom of the press, and of religion, 
and of speech. My Democracy will bear an | 
infusion of all that; and if my colleague’s will 
pear an infusion of the principles contained in 
the bill under discussion, I can only say that 
his is a very different Democracy from mine, or | 
from any I had eversupposed him to possess. I |, 
consider this bill much worse than the memora- | 
ble sedition law. That assailed the freedom of || 
the press, and permitted the truth to be given in 

evidence. But, sir, this is agag law; it is a direct | 
yiolation of the Constitution, because it abridges || 
the freedom of speech, and is demoralizing in its 

tendency, by creating a host of miserable spies 

and informers. My colleague objects to the able 

report of the committee, because, as he says, it | 
intimates that such a law might be resisted, and || 
asks who would resist a law passed with all the 
constitutional Forms? I say to him, sir, that I 
would. I say to this Senate, and to the world, 
that | would not regard constitutional rors 
when the substance was wanting—the Constitu- 
tion violated, and my liberty usurped. Forms ! 
talk not to me of forms! The alien and sedition 
laws had all the forms of the Constitution; and | 
had I been on the theater then, I would have re- || 
sisted them to any and every length, if reason 





| 


| me, is a new and strange doctrine ! 


| for even the President and Vice President are 


| are directly responsible to them at the great and 
| controlling bar of public opinion. 


| rupt doctrine,’’ that ‘* to the victors belong the 
Now, Mr. President, I have never paid | 


| in print, over a responsible signature, was in a | 
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terly repudiates the idea of special and exclusive 
danger from the Ereeutive; and who does not 


_ know Mr. Jefferson’s opinions on this subject? 


He speaks of danger to State rights from all the 


| departments of the Federal Government, but says: 


* The judiciary is the subtile corps of sappers and miners, 
working under ground to undermine the foundations of our i] 
confederated fabric.” 1] 


No, sir; this exclusive jealousy of Executive 
power is not sustained by the Qonstitution, or any 
of its cotemporaneous expounders. It is a part 
of modern machinery, worked on the prejudices 
of the people, by those who want the very power 
they thus repudiate. 

My colleague says, “ officers of the Govern- 
ment are not officers of the people.’’ This, to 
Whose offi- 
cers, Lask, are they? Whose officer is he at this 
moment? Whose officer was he when he was 
Minister to France? Why, surely, the officer of 
the people of the United States. According to 


other officers of the Federal Government except 
the members of the House of Representatives; 


chosen indirectly by them to act for them, and 


My colleague speaks of that ‘‘ atrociously cor- 


spoils.” 


the least regard to many of these phrases, seized 
upon by party newspapers and electioneerers, | 
and often perverted from their true sense. The 
one quoted, and that about ‘ glory enough for 
one day,’’ and hundreds of others, are unworthy 
of attention. I know not to whom is attributed | 
the above expression; the first time I ever saw it 


and truth had not timely prevailed over tyranny || letter signed by the Senator from New York, | 


and injustice. And, sir, should the odious bill || 
on your table become a law, and I ever become || 
apublic officer, there is no torture, no rack which | 
the invemtive genius of cruelty could devise, | 
which should compel me to relinquish the rights 
which it proposes to usurp. | 
My colleague complains of some comparison | 
which has been made between the officers of the 
Government and bank officers; he contrasts them, | 
and gives the preference to the latter, as being 
State officers, inasmuch as banks are ‘* State insti- | 
tutions;’? and he asks if it is Democratic to decry | 
thm? He further tells us that Mr. Jefferson re- 
vered ** State institutions;’’ therefore, of course, 
Mr. Jefferson revered State banks ! Sir, I have no 
hostility to banks; I.would do them no violence 
or injustice; let them go on, and trade and spec- 
ulate and shock and convulse the country from 
time to time; | have nothing to say; but, in the 
sense which my colleague means, | totally deny 
that they are State institutions. On the contrary, 
unless they are checked by legislative power, or. 
unless, as has ever been my hope, the evil shall | 
cure itself, they will overshadow, and ultimately 
overawe, your legitimate, constitutional State in- 
stitutions—the Departments of the Government. 
My colleague has informed the nation that he 
was the protegé of Mr. Jefferson. 1 stand here to 
rescue that great apostle of liberty from the im- 
putation that he revered these State institutions— 
these State banks. I undertake to say that nota 
word that ever escaped his lips or his pen war- 
rants the imputation; on the contrary, he thought 
them inimical to liberty and to virtue. In the 
many volumes which John Taylor, of Caroline, 
wrote, there is scarcely a page on which he does | 
not denounce them; and Mr. Jefferson has sol- | 
emnly said that that great man had never written 


| 





said he had read his writings annually, and rec- | 
ommended tothe rising youth of the country to | 
do the same. But my colleague says that * State | 
rights’? “implies jealousy of Executive power !”? | 
It is strange to me how any person professing, as 
he does, to understand and to admire this little 

volume, (Madison’s Report,) can have fallen into 

80 gross an error. { have only time to refer him | 
to that report, to prove how utterly erroneous is | 
the position. It inculcates on the States a jeal- 
ousy of their reserved rights against all and every | 
department of the General Government, and ut- | 





| 


| not of advice or persuasion. 


(Mr. Tattmance. ] 
Mr. TALLMADGE said it was marked with 
inverted commas. 


Mr. ROANE. 


Be it so. I know not whence 


| came the quotation, or whether the gentleman 


used it at the time in irony, or derision, or ap- 
proval. Let it all pass. 

My colleague says, ‘‘if Mr. Jefferson did not 
dismiss from office, it was because no instance of 
interference in elections occurred.’? Now, sir, 
I can never, forget the hue and cry raised against 
that great man for turning out the Federalists 
whom his predecessor had foisted into every de- 
partment of the Government. When complaints 
were loudest against him for so doing, he asked 
what he was to do? for that ‘* none resigned, and 
but few died.’’ General Washington had declared 
that **it would be a sort of political suicide to 
put into office men whose political tenets were 
adverse to the measures of the General Govern- 
ment.’? What would that immortal patriot have 
thought of the odious provisions of the bill before 
us? But Mr. Jefferson’s circular to public offi- 
cers has been read and appealed to in justifica- 
tion of this bill. That circular only speaks of 
the public officers so interfering as to control the 
free exercise of the elective franchise. It speaks 
No, sir; that great 
man, who thought there was no danger to our 
institutions as long as ‘* reason and truth are left 
free to combat error,’’ could never have sanc- 
tioned this bill. His remedy was to turn out 


| faithless or incompetent officers, whether that in- 
| fidelity or incompetency arose from intermed- 


dling in elections, or from any other cause. When 
did he ever recommend to Congress to pass such 
alaw? He knew they had no such power, and 


' that he had ample power to make all his subor- 
& word to which he did not give his assent. He | 


dinates behave themselves. My colleague asks, 
when did a minister of England or France ever 
interfere in an election, as did the Secretary of 
the War Department last fall, by writing a letter 
to South Carolina? Now, sir, | have no very in- 
timate acquuintance with ministerial doings in 
England or France, but [ am yet to learn of that 
scrupulous nicety, that fastidious delicacy on the 
subject of elections claimed for them by my col- 
league. I have read, with inexpressible disgust, 
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as seems the salary of your President, instances 
| exist of a much larger amount being paid by a 
| candidate for a seat in the House of Commons 


That country, sir, where not one man in many 
thousands is entitled to suffrage, can, in no man- 


| nex, form the illustrations for us which gentle- 


men are so urgently pressing. I respect not the 
British examples about elections or office-hold- 


| Ing. 


But, Mr. President, to the other point. I know 
nothing of the letter of Mr. Poinsett, which has 
been so harshly spoken of by my colleague. I 
know not when, to whom, or about what, it was 
written, or whether it was an original or a re- 
sponsive letter, and, therefore, cannot defend or 
condemn its contents. But this much I will say: 
no man cares or thinks less than I do about what 
is called dignity of office. The office of Senator of 
the United States has, by many, been considered 


| in that aspect as second only to that of the Pres- 


| which he has no such stake or interest. 
| be readily perceived that I allude to a letter writ- 
| ten to Pennsylvania, pending an important State 





| ident; and I am yet to learn that a Secretary of a 
nis doctrine, that no man not immediately se- | 
j 
| 


| Department, having a temporary residence in this 
| lected by the people is their officer, they have no 


city, is to be rendered odious for writing a polit, 


| ical letter to his native State, where he has left- 


for a time only, his friends, his property, and all 
his dearest rights, while a Senator may, with per- 
fect propriety, write letters to a distant State, in 
It will 


election. 

Mr. President, I must omit many thingsI might 
say in reply about this bill; and say that I utterly 
disagree with my colleague as to all his mighty 
compliments on the British system, as affording 


| examples for us. No manis more disposed than 


I to pay the just tribute to those immortal pa- 
triots, who have occasionally risen in that nation, 


‘and fallen martyrs to the true spirit of freedom. 


Locke, Sidney, Russell, Hampden, and others, 


| will be ever dear to the friends of liberty; but I 


deny that it is to them we owe our freedom. In 
support of this doctrine, so warmly pressed, al- 
lusion has been made to the early settlers of our 
country. I deny thatany support for such prin- 
ciples can be drawn from those men who first 
landed on the barren rock of Plymouth, the burn- 


| ing sands of Carolina, or the Island of James- 





town. Their history affords no countenance to 
this doctrine. They fled from the persecution and 
oppression of that Government, now so lauded 
by American Senators; they preferred to en- 
counter hunger, and all the terrors of savage man 
and wild beasts, than to submit longer to the op- 
pression of that Government which is, in this 
Chamber, exhibited as a model for our imitation. 
These people were persecuted and oppressed for 
two hundred years by that Government; they, 
with filial obedience, during that whole period, 
were unresisting; but at length were obliged to 
raise their hand against a cruel parent, and fight, 
yes fight, for the liberty and freedom we now 
enjoy. And am I, sir, by subscribing to all the 
fulsome compliments to the British Government, 
to charge upon my glorious ancestors the crime 
of parricide? No, sir; no, sir. I totally deny 


| the truth of the contrast which has been drawn 
between the two Governments in favor of Eng- 


| land. 


In the conflicts of the Revolution, in the 
appeals then made to the justice of the mother 
country, and in drafting our public papers, ref- 
erence might well be had to British Magna Charta, 
and to the writings of Locke, and other British 
patriots. But that time is passed away; we have 
a Magna Charta of our own, a glorions one— 
written. Yes, sir, written with a pencil of light. 
Here it is, sir, [holding aloft the Constitation.]} 


| By that sacred instrument do I choose to be 
| guided, without any reference whatever to British 
| ** Magna Charta,’’ or British usages; and when 
ever any measure is proposed, ! am willing to 


| 


; 


adopt the golden rule laid duwn in Madison’s 
Report to test its constitutionality. ‘* The first 
question is, whether the power is expressed in 
the Constitution?” If it be, the question is de- 
cided. ‘If it be not expressed, the next inquiry 
must be, whether it is properly au incident to an 
expressed power, and necessary to its execution,” 
&c. If by this rule the bill before us is tested, 


of the foul corruption openly practiced to secure || it cannot gain favor with the American peuple. 


a seat in the House of Commons of Great Brit- | 
ain. Seats in that body are purchased. Great | 





Nor have we further use for the writings of 
Locke to define our liberty. We have those of 
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Jefferson, Madison, Taylor, and hundreds of 
others, whose paths we can safely follow. 

Sir, those who are perpetually quaffing from 
the pure fountains, as nr call them, of Locke 
and other British writers, but too frequently, be- 
fore their thirst is slaked are found drinking from | 
the muddy pool of Filmer; yes, sir, the exploded | 
doctrines of Filmer; that man is not capable of 
self-government lies at the bottom, and is the | 
necessary inference from all these fine theories | 
drawn from British writings and British prac- | 
tices. My colleague should recollect, in all his 


‘earned, and, in my opinion, mistaken applica- | 


tions from England to this country, this great | 
essential difference between thetwo Governments, | 
which constitutes our great shield. There they 


have septennial elections and a hereditary mon- | 


arch; here we have frequent elections and twenty- 
81x separate, independent governments, all watch- 
ing with ceaseless vigilance the movements of each 
other, and of the General Government, common 


to them all; and, sir, if my colleague could look | 


with the same Democratic eye of faith and admi- 


ration for the precepts of the immortal Jefferson | 


he has so often professed, he would admit that 
there is nothing in the character or history of his 
life, or in any word in his writings, that does not 
put upon the whole British system the seal of his 
abhorrence and detestation. Yet, sir, is that sys- 
tem quoted in this Senate as a model for imitas 


innumerable passages from the writings of Jeffer- | 


son to sustain me, if time permitted; but Lam ad- | 
monished to draw to a close on this subject, and | 


pass on to others. Lam, sir, a Democrat of the 
school of 1798. Ihave never changed my name or 


my principles. My colleague well recollects Mr. 


Jefferson’s prophetic history of the change of 
names which the old Hamiltonian Federalists 


would assume; but I doubt whether his prophetic 
spirit could keep pace with the extended nomen- | 


clature of the present day. 
Mr. President, one word more about this jeal- | 
ousy of Executive power. [| have shown that it 


is against Federal power, in all its departmentsg || 
that the States ought to be jealous. What has || 
been the history of the Government as to this || 


point? Every two years shows you great changes | 


in the popular branch of your Government; and || 


they are very often occurring here by the power 


years, there have been only two instances in 
which the President of the United States has not | 
given satisfaction to his constituents; only twice, | 
in the thirteen elections we have had of a Presi- | 


dent, have the people expressed their disappro- || 


bation of his conduct. Your Congress has passed 
unconstitutional laws; one or more judges have 
been impeached; but there has not been an instance 

et in which the President of the United States 
oe been impeached. No, sir, with all the bitter 


opposition which each of them has encountered, || 


not one has yet been impeached! Then, why all | 


this railing against the danger of Executive usurp- || 


ation? Who does not see that it is unfounded, 
and all for party aggrandizement? Sir, when, | 
some few years ago, an honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, now in my eye, [Mr. Cuay,] offered 
to the Senate a resolution condemning and cen- 
suring, in strong terms, the official conduct of the 
then President of the United States, it was deemed 





ficer,and my colleague promptly stepped forward, | 
and, by an able speech and an efficient vote, aided | 


to expunge the resolution from your Journals, on | 
which it had been recorded; and yet, sir, he is | 


now alarmed at the mighty “ persuasive’? powers 


He is frightened about Executive patronage! 
Sir, I must passon. My colleague, on this sub- 
ject, as on many others, admonishes us against 
the ‘*mad dominion” of party spirit. Yes, sir, 
very much has he said about motives, about party 
and party tactics and party dictation, and about pa- | 





triotism and elevated, statesmanlike views, and 
all that. Not less strange than new is it to hear 
him thus railing against party ! 

I have nothing, sir, to do with the patriotism | 
or motives of any gentleman. I only claim for 
myself all that any Senator can ask and receive 
on that score; while I set up no special claim to 
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those great statesmanlike views, rising above all 
party feeling, of which we are so often reminded 


by my colleague; and whilst 1 boast not of a patri- | 


otism warmer, or motives purer, than those of 
others, yet, sir, am bold to say, that I am utterly 
unconscious of ever having been actuated by any 
vote given in this Chamber by any other consid- 
eration than a free, independent, and unbiased 


desire to promote the public good. I came into || 
this Chamber, anim at this moment, as free as | 


any man in it to pursue on all questions which 
may arise whatever course my own conscience 


and judgment shall indicate as most conducive to | 
the best interests of the nation. I had no con- | 
sistencies to establish, no inconsistencies to rec- | 


oncile, no resentments to gratify, no heart-burn- 
ings to appease, no favors to ask, no hopes to 
indulge, no fears to allay, and, thank God, no 
ambition to gratify. 1 brought with me no bant- 


ling scheme of my own; and have most patiently || 
and attentively listened to all that have been pro- || 


posed by others, to give ease to the public mind, 


‘| and promote the great interests of our beloved 
country. And if, sir, like the fabled Momus, | 


there was a glass in my bosom, I would not hes- 


itate to permit all the world to look in upon the | 


operations of my heart, in regard to the great na- 


tional questions we have agitated in thisChamber. | 
But, Mr. President, candor requires that I should | 


|| admit that, on such an inspection, it would not be 
tion, and as an argument in favor of the present | 
extraordinary and abominable bill! 1 could cite | 


found that those operations were beyond the reach 


| or influence of party. I admit, sir, that they are 
much controlled by party feelings. I pretend | 


not to be beyond or above the influence of party. 
| am a party man, and glory in being so; for my 
heart tells me that my party feelings are the result 
of an honest and an ardent, though, perhaps, 


mistaken or misguided, patriotism. 1 doubt not || 
the word of any gentleman who says he is not | 
influenced by party feelings. But, sir, it is al- 


most inconceivable, to me, how any man, who 
has taken an active part in the late political tur- 
moils of the day, can be free from its influence. 
Whoever he may be, his temperament is very dif- 
ferent from mine, and, I believe, from that of 
nine tenths of the people of this country, and of 
England too; and IJ go further, and say that neither 
of these countries would long preserve their lib- 


erty but for party spirit, and that the great prin- | 


ciple of self-preservation will always afford a 


timely check to its mad or dangerous excesses. 
of a vigilant people. Yet, sir, in a period of fifty || 


Of this truth we have recently had an exemplifi- 


| cation at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, which is 


consolatory to every lover of the liberty and union 
of America. Mr. President, in connection with 
this subject of party spirit, which my colleague 
now so bitterly reprobates, and in order fully to 


| define my position in regard to some of the lead- 
| ing topics of the day, I beg leave to be permitted || 
| to take a brief and rapid review of the present || 
| Administration of the Federal Government, and | 


its supporters and opponents. 


Throughout America we have recently passed | 


through a convulsive struggle to form a new ex- 


ecutive administration. Violent, indeed, was that | 
struggle. That party who, for eight long years, | 
had so bitterly opposed all, ay, sir, indiscrim- | 
inately all the leading measures of the late Ad- | 
| ministration, made a bold, grand, and well con- || 


certed effort toelecta Chief Magistrate entertaining 
their own feelings and opinions. Their oppo- 


|| nents were equally active and untiring in their 
to be a sort of quasi impeachment of that high of- || 


exertions to elect one who would, in the main, 


| pursue the course of that reviled Administration; 
| ay, sir, if you choose so to have it, who would 
| ** follow in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor.” 


They succeeded in those exertions, and elected 


| the present Chief Magistrate. I[,sir,in Virginia, 
of these poor gaugers, weighers, and tide-waiters! || 


in my individual capacity, took a zealous and open 


part, within my limited sphere of action, in aid- 


ing to bring Martin Van Buren, of New York, to 


| the station he now so ably fills, and was one of 
| the organs of Virginia, in her electoral college, 


to bestow upon him the vote of thatancient Dem- 
ocratic Commonwealth. In that memorable con- 
test, we encountered all that excited, nay, mad- 


|, dened, party spirit could address to the ignorance, 
: to the fears, the prejudices, or interests of a vir- 
_tuous people. ‘The vocabulary of epithet was 
|| exhausted and heaped upon us. Tl 

'| ever given to a party were freely bestowed upon 
'us by our adversaries, and the fairest that ever 


ne foulest names 
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adorned the friends of liberty were assumed for 
themselves; but all, all, sir, would not do. The 
people could not be intimidated or deluded; they 
could not be ‘ persuaded or dissuaded,” the 
could not be led or driven to abandon those eyj. 
dent principles of republicanism they had so Jone 
and so dearly cherished. In vain, sir, had they 
been told that Andrew Jackson was a despot, 4 
knave, and a fool; in vain had they been told, in 
| one breath, that he was a self-willed, obstinate, in. 
| domitable tyrant, and in the next, that he was aq 
cypher, a supple tool,a mere automaton, vilely useq 
|| by others; and in vain, also, were they told by 
these same men that the promises of Martin Vay 
| Buren could not be relied on; that he was false. 
| hood and treachery personified; that, notwith. 
standing his oft-declared opposition to a national 
bank, he would, in his first message to Congress 
recommend one in its most odious form, to be lo. 
_ cated in his favorite city of New York; and that, 
mauger all his honeyed words and fair promises 
about southern rights, and the sacred compromises 
| of the Constitution, he would, before he was warm 
| in the presidential chair, show himself to be in 
heart and deed, a northern Abolitionist, and much 
| more such prophetic stuff, which I will not waste 
our precious time to recapitulate. Has he ver- 
| ified the forebodings of these men in any one of 
these particulars? I ask his friends, and I ask 
his foes; and for their complete and entire falsi- 
fication, I appeal] to the three calm, luminous, 
| statesmanlike, republican messages he has already 
| sent to the Congress of the United States; and] 
| furthermore appeal to his whole conduct, both 
| public and private, since he has filled the presi- 
| dential chair. 

I have, it is true, heard much difference of 
opinion about the correctness and practicability 
_ of his views in regard to the finance and currency 
| of the country; but I have heard no man yet doubt 
| their constitutionality, or complain of the temper 
| or manner in which they have been submitted to 
| the consideration of Congress. And here permit 
| me, sir, for myself, to say, that 1 have heard no 
| man yet (and I have listened attentively to all 

that has been said here, and read much that has 
|| been written) who has answered the lucid argu- 
| ments by which he has sustained them, or shaken 
the firm, republican, constitutional ground on 
| which his recommendation of an independent 

| Treasury, in which to keep the people’s money 
| secure from the clutches of bank or other specu- 
| lators, is based. Mr. President, believing Martin 
| Van Buren to be a republican, and a statesman 
'| of the first order, I came into Congress with a 
| predisposition, nay, sir, I might almost say with 
|| a pledge, and predetermination, to support his 
|| administration, not right or wrong, sir; no, Sir; 
not to ‘* register his edicts;’’ no, sir, for I abhor 
and loath all dependence and vassalage as much, or 
more, than those who now boast most loudly of 
| their independence and patriotism and disinterest 
edness. I came here elected by those who con- 
| tributed to elect him; and I came, sir, I repeat, 
determined to support his administration as far 
_as I possibly could, with a safe conscience, and 
not to abandon it for light and trivial causes; 
and, above all things, for any cause personal to 
myself. This course, I undertake to say, was 
_expected from me by every man of every party 
|in Virginia, I have thus far given to it an honest 
| support; and, in so doing, my conscience and my 
_judgment sustain’'my course. Nor, sir, has it 
been necessary to my support of his administra- 
tion, that I should concur in all his views and 
recommendations, any more than that I should 
| have deemed it proper to become its bitter op- 
| poser, because I ditfered with him on any one 
/measure of policy. That, sir, 1 have done, an 
am at all times free to do. It cannot be expected 
that there can, in the nature of the human mind, 
'be a universal concurrence of opinion on every 
| subject, even among those who generally agree. 
The whole country knows my course, from the 
first moment I took my seat in the Senate to the 
present time, in regard to the great subject of the 
public lands, on which | have differed entirely 
from many of my political friends; and, sir, had 
I been associated with my colleague during the 
administration of General Jackson, when he rec- 
ommended the same policy in regard to them 
which is advocated by his successor, I should 
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have differed with him then with the same cordi- |! 


ality with which he now concurs with me. 
But, sir, a difference with the Administration 
on this great subject has not for a moment indi- 
cated that it was my duty to oppose it out and 
out, and affiliate myself with those who avow 
uncompromising hostility to Martin Van Buren.”’ 
No, sir; | have gone on steadily to give to his 
admini§tration an honestand a conscientious sup- | 


nort; and let me add, sir, that as long as I shall | 


remain here, and the President shall advocate the 


true principles of the Constitution and republican || 


doctrines, as he has thus far done, that support 
will be continued with unabated zeal and pleas- | 


ure. Does this, sir, define my position? No, sir; | 


not as fully as I desire. My colleague, who has | 


from time to time, and little by little, ‘* defined || 


his position’? towards this Administration, and 
recently in a manner which none here present 
doubt or misunderstand, was with me, or rather 
| should say I was with him, as far as I had an 
opportunity to know, (and I had many,) in every 
thought and feeling, during the late warmly-con- 
tested presidential election; and, for the life of me, 
| cannot see why it is that we are now so wide 
apart in those thoughts and feelings about the | 
Administration and administrators of the Gov- | 
ernment. I know of no public reasons for this 
difference, and much less of any private ones. | 
But, sir, either I or my colleague have entirely | 
changed our positions, since we were sent hither; 
and lam reluctantly driven to put myself upon 
my country, to say*whether it is [ who have | 
changed, as is roundly charged by my colleague 
upon all the friends of the Administration. 

Mr. President, before I came hereas a Senator, 
I was personally unacquainted with Martin Van 
Buren. My colleague knew him intimately; he 
had served with him in public life; he had stood | 
shoulder to shoulder with him in this Chamber, 
in resisting the powerful and combined assaults 
which were made on the great measures of Jabk- 
son’s administration; he had zealously supported | 
his election to the Presidency; he had voted for | 





me as one of the electors of Virginia, substan- || 
tally pledged to vote for him; and I have no hes- || 


itation in saying, that amidst all the foul charges | 
brought against this then personal stranger to 

me, the support which my colleague thus gave 

him strengthened my confidence in the correct- | 
ness of the vote I had given for him at the polls, 
and afterwards bestowed upon him as a member 
of the electoral college. On my arrival here asa 
Senator, I determined to endeavor, during my | 
stay in this city, to form a personal acquaintance 
with the President, and to judge for myself in re- | 
gard to the many charges which had been brought 
against him. Accident has afforded me a fuller 
opportunity for this investigation than I could 
have anticipated; and, sir, I have scanned, with 
a scrutinizing eye, as far as my poor abilities 
would enable me, the character, opinions, and 
conduct of the man. I have, sir, when * the 
curtain of ceremony was drawn to the skies,”’ 
and when it was utterly impossible for him to 
know the operations of my mind, * tented him 
to the quick.”? 
vain, sir, for all those leading characteristic traits 

non-committalism and management and intrigue | 
and ** mighty magic,’? wherewithal he was so | 
loudly charged. I believe, sir, that his first mes- 

sage to the Congress of the United States has 

hushed forever all the croakings about his non- 

committalism; and that all the slang about his | 
magic arts ceased as soon as it was found pow- 

erless to dupe and deceive the people. 


Does any one pretend that the President has | 


as yet violated any of the principles which those 


who elected, expected him to maintain? Let the || 


continued, the untiring and remoreless opposition 
of the far greater part of those who opposed his 


election answer the question; let those of them | 


who now give either the cold, reluctant approba- 
tion of silence, or are willing to receive, as a 
“good half-way house,’’ the once by them denounced 
and reviled ** pet bank ” * experiment,” answer 
tie question. And how is it, why is it, that I 
find my colleague now pulling kindly in the traces 
with these gentlemen, and charging upon the 
President duplicity and deception? But, sir, he 
Sys he was the friend—the best friend—of the Pres- 
‘cent, for that he advised him beforehand—nay, 


I have looked, but looked in || 
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sir, he warned him—not to recommend to Con- 
gress his scheme of a sub-Treasury. Ay, sir, 
he advised the President, and he did not follow 
his advice; he warned him, and he did not heed 
his warning, but went on to discharge his high 
duty according to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment and conscience. 

Sir, suppose that some kind friend, (and would 
that he could have found such a one,) Knowing 
or suspecting that my colleague intended to recom- 
mend to Congress his favorite ‘pet bank scheme,”’ 
had gone to him and told him that it was an ex- 
ploded experiment; that it had been already fully 
and fairly tried, and, in his own impressive lan- 
guage, ** had signally and mournfully failed,’’ and 
| advised and warned him not to submit it; and 
that, notwithstanding all this, he thought it his 
duty to do as he did, and propose it to the na- 
tion: dots he think that that friend should have 
| manifested towards him the feeling and temper 
which he, on all occasions, now evinces towards 
the President? 

My colleague has opposed all and every scheme 
thought of for the custody and disbursement of 
the public money, except the one which he intro- 
duced, which has notoriously met with less favor 
in Congress and elsewhere than any other yet 
suggested. He condemns, with unmeasured cen- 
‘sure, the President for again recommending to 

the consideration of Congress a financial plan, 
| which, my colleague says, has been repudiated 
| by the voice of Congress and the nation. He 
knows that the people have not yet finally or 
fully passed upon that plan. He knows that it 
has twice received the sanction of this body, and 
each time been defeated by a small majority in 
the other House of Congress; and yet, strange 
to tell, he who urges this objection to the Presi- 
dent’s plan, thus sustained, is perpetually press- 
ing on Congress and the nation a scheme which, 
besides himself, finds but one supporter in the 
Senate, and very few, indeed, in the other House 
of Congress, or elsewhere—as though his plan 
had been less repudiated by the nation than the 
one submitted by the President, or the President 
of the United States was less authorized than he 
to ‘* recommend to the consideration of Congress such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.”’ 
My colleague is opposed to the Bank of the Uni- 
| ted States, because, I presume, it is unconstitu- 
|tional. He is opposed to the sub-Treasury, be- 

cause it will increase Executive patronage, because 

it will create two currencies—one for the people, the 

other (the best) for the office holders ! and, I sup- 
| pose, because he advised and warned the Presi- 
dent not to recommend it; and as to a special 
deposit scheme, he says that is all a humbug. 
| Nothing, sir, nothing but his own dear scheme of 
‘* State-rights banks,’’ or ‘* bank State rights,’’ 
I forget which he called it, will do for him; and 
| Iam free to say that, after the fullest attention I 

have been able to bestow upon all that he has said 
in favor of this his darling pet, I can distill from 


emergency occasioned by the removal of the de- 
| posits in 1834 from the Bank of the United States, 
voted for the experiment of the State banks as 
fiscal agents, he 1s consistent in voting for them 
again. Yes, sir, every change has been rung on 
the inconsistency of those who voted for them 
| then, and now, that they have ‘‘signally and 
| mournfully”? failed to answer the desired purpose, 
| are opposed to trusting them a second time; whilst 
I have heard from my colleague not a word of 
reproof against those who then denounced his 
scheme as fraught with corruption and ruin to 
thecountry, and now ‘* damnit with faint praise,”’ 
or stigmatize it as ‘‘a good half-way house.” 
Half way where? half way to what? Why, sir, 
half way between that constitutional Treasury and 
| that unconstitutional bank, between which, my 


colleague says, he would pause long before he 
would make an election! 

Mr. President, I beg leave further to define my 
| position, by saving that every day’s reflection 
| and observation—nay, that ‘* recent events,”’ if 

my colleague prefers the phrase—confirm me in 
| my conviction that the money of the people paid 
for the support of their Government, and no 
| other purpose, should be kept in a Treasury in- 
| dependent of, and uncontrolled by, any other 
Government, or the creatures of any other Gov- 


|} it nothing more than this: that liaving, on the | 
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ernment on earth; and that I will try every pos- 
sible, feasible scheme which wise, patriotic states- 
men can devise, before I will confide the public 
treasure—the taxes paid and intended by the 
people for specific purposes—to the uncontrolled 
custody (as uncontrolled it must be, for [ agree 
with my colleague that a general scheme of 
special deposits is alla humbug) of any bank; 
and least of all of banks who owe their existence 
and allegiance to other Governments, and whom 
we cannot, therefore, supervise, regulate, cofitrol, 
or punish. If you cannot exercise these powers 
in regard to these banks, when curators of the 
the public money, it seems most clear to my 
mind that it should not be intrusted to them; and 
if you can, it is equally clear that we may bid an 
eternal adieu to all State rights, except what my 
colleague is pleased to denominate ** bank State 
rights.’’ Far be it from me, sir, now to go into 
anything like an argument in favor of the sub- 
Treasury. That task has long since been ably 
performed by others. Its principles are before 
the people; and, like the prihciples of constitu- 
tional liberty and reform on other great occasions, 
may be slow, but will be sure. It has always 
been sufficient for me that the system is support- 
ed by the plain principles of common sense and 
common honesty, and is notoriously the only 
mode contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, who denied to the Government the aid 
of a national bank, and therefore could not have 
contemplated or anucipated that of State banks 
in conjunction with the national Treasury. 
Further, sir, to define my position, in contra- 
distinction to that of my colleague, and that which 
he now occupies in contradistinction to the one 
he occupied a few years ago, I beg leave to read 
to the Senate an extract or two from a speech de- 
livered by him in this Chamber in the year 1834, 
on the occasion of the removal of the deposits. 1 
know, sir, that efforts have been recently made to 
explain away that speech to mean something very 
different from what its words clearly import, | If 
he has not, since that speech was delivered, 
changed his opinion and shifted his ground, then, 
indeed, is language a most imperfect exponent of, 
thought. J certainly have not changed my opin- 
ions on the subject of that speech—it was about 
gold currency. I shall never forget the pleasure 
with which | read it, and what golden opinions it 
obtained for my colleague with the entire Democ- 
racy of Virginia, or what heavy denunciations it 
brought upon him from those with whom be is 
now coéperating to make this a bank-paper Gov- 
ernment. But to the extracts. He then said: 


** Of all reforms, social, political, or economical, required 
by the great interests of the country, that which is most ur 
gently demanded, and which promises in its accomplishment 
the largest results of utility, security, and public benefit, is 
beyond comparison the RESTORATION Of the Government to 
what it was intended by the framers of the Constitution to 
be—a hard money Government. We are too much in the 
habit, Mr. President, of regarding the evils of a paper sys- 
tem as necessary and incurable, and of being content with 
the delusive palliation of these evils, supposed t» be derived 


| from the controlling supremacy of a National Bank.” " 


° . ‘Whatever influence such an institution 


may be supposed to exert in preserving the soundness of the 
currency, that object would be much more effectually pro 
moted by a return, as far as PRACTICABLE, to a metallic cir- 
culation. The first step towards that return is to let the 
Bank of the United States go down. The ordinary channels 


| of circulation being thus supplied with gold and silver, the 


Government would be prepared, without hardship to the 


| public creditor, to require payment of its dues in specie, and 
| thus realize a reform, than which none cou'd be more 


deeply interesting, in every aspect, to the safety and pros~ 
* 7 


perity of the country.”? = = * L conjure 
gentiemen, then, with ability so eminently fitted for this 
great work, to leave the Bank of the United States to its 
fate, and bring forward their powerful aid in an effort to re- 


| store the Government to its true constitutional character and 


DESTINATION—that Of a SIMPLE, SOLID, HARD-MONEY Gov- 
ernment.”? 

Can language possibly be more plain, intelli- 
gible, or impressive than this? Sir, when I read 


this part of that memorable speech of my col- 


league, I thought of John Randolph, whose 
dulcet and peculiar tones of voice, methinks, | 
can still hear ringing in my ears: ** This is a 
hard-money Government—give me gold and silver 
—none of your trash—none of your rags—none 
of your paper money.”’ These were the senti- 
ments of that distinguished man, than whom, 
none better knew, or more sacredly revered, the 
meaning and spirit of the Constitution. These 


| were the sentiments of the fathers and cotempo- 
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raneous expounders of the Constitution; and, sir, 
they were the sentiments of my colleague, when 


he delivered his speech, in 1834, if I can under- | 


stand plain English. Yet, sir, I know it has been 
recently attempted so to explain the above ex- 
tract, as to give to it a meaning totally different 
from that which I gave, when I read it first, and 
which I give now. The word pracrTicaBLe is 
seized upon to pervert its true meaning, and make 
this a Government of STaTEe BANK PAPER MONEY. 


Mr. President, cotemporaneous construction of lan- | 
’ I 


guage is frequently, and eens resorted to 
in cases of doubt or difficulty. It 

most efficient aid in settling doubtful phrases in 
our glorious Constitution. We are not without 
that aid in the present difficulty. Three days 


after the above speech of my colleague was de- | 


livered, Mr. Wester, in a speech on the re- 
moval of the deposits, said: 


** "The second suggestion is that which was made by the 


honorable Sehator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives.) That hon- | 


orable member pledges himself to bring forward a propo- 
sition, having for its object todo away with the paper system 
altogetiier, and to return to an entire metallic currency. I 
do not expect that the honorable member will find much 
support in such an undertaking. Mere gold and silver cur 
rency, and the entire abolition of paper, is not suited to the 


has been a | 


times. The idea has something a little too Spartan in it. | 


We might as well think of going to iron at once. 
a result as the gentleman hopes for were even desirable, I 
regard its attainment as utterly impracticable and hopeless. 
I lay that scheme, therefore, out of my contemplation.” 


Mr. Cray, in a speech on the same subject, 
said: 


** And what are the remedies proposed by those in pos- 
session of the Government? None—none. 


If such | 


Idie and vis- | 


ionary and chimerical schemes are, indeed, sometimes | 


thrown out; but even they are not seriously proposed. A 
member, not now in his seat, (Mr. Rives,) had suggested 


one of those schemes, which is to banish all paper circula- | 


tion, and to resort exclusively to hard money. A more wild 
aud impracticable project never entered into the head of 
man.’ 


Here is cotemporaneous construction for you. | 
With the understanding of two such men, present | 
on the occasion of delivering this speech, with my 


own understanding of it at the same time, and | 


that of every human being who I heard speak of 


it, | must be excused for not yielding my opinion | 


to any quibble about the meaning or import o 
bearing of a single word. I should like to know, 
sir, Whether my colleague is now in favor of the 
‘* hard money Government”’ the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended to make ours? I should like to 


know the advent of the time when he now thinks | 


it will be practicable to ‘*return to a metallic cir- 
culation ?’’ As he advised, the Bank of the United 


States, which he considered the great impediment | 


to his political and financial millennium, was per- 
mitted togo down. And I should like, further- 
more, to know whether he expects his litter of 
State banks, trading on all the revenues of the 
Government, are likely to supply the * ordinary 
channels of circulation with gold and silver,’’ and to 
aid in the *‘ effort to restore the Government to its 
true constitutional character and destination—that 
of a simple, solid, hard money Government ?”’ But, 


Mr. President, [ will not longer dwell on this | 


topic, but go on to define my position in regard 
to others. 


I read attentively, at the earliest opportunity, 


the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in | 


answer to the call of my colleague on that officer, 
in regard to the manner of his executing the law 
authorizing him to sell the bonds of the Bank of 
the United States. 


the course of my colleague on that occasion was 
strictly parliamentry, because it was permitted ; 
but it was certainly novel and unusual, to say the 
least of it. On that call he made a long speech, 
condemning in unmeasured terms that officer on 
the very points on which, by the permission of 


the Senate, he was about to seek information. | 
Yes, sir, my colleague made three long speeches | 


against the Secretary of the Treasury; in the first, 
he prejudged him without hearing; in the second, 


he condemned him without a trial; and in the | 
third, he attempted to execute him without the | 


} n 7 e 9° 
** benefit of clergy. 


Mi. President, it is a mournful fact, that, || 
owing to the imperfection of language, there is |! 


And here, sir, permit me to | 
remark, that I have not the least doubt but that | 


nothing which the wisest man can indite that | 
ingenunity cannot pervert to mean something to- 
tally different from what the auther intended 10 


~ ——_—— 
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convey; and had I, sir, perhaps, read the Secre- 
tary’s report with the same querulous temper 
and morbid feeling which seems to possess my 
colleague in regard to that officer, and also pos- 
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| the ordinary depositories of the public mone 


sessed the same ingenuity in collating and con- | 


struing language to mean exactly what I wish it 
to mean, I, too, might have 
spots, and picked many faws in it. 


declare, that after an attentive perusal, with a 


iscovered black | 


But I do | 


sincere desire to see them, that report did not | 


strike me as being in any manner obnoxious to 
the severe criticism and harsh rebukes which my 
colleague had in anticipation bestowed upon it. 
After his second speech, his review of the docu- 
ment, in which he confidently asserted that its 


appearance had fulfilled all its predictions about | 


it, I read it a second time with increased atten- 
tion, and a similar desire to detect its vices; and 
I was alike unsuccessful in discovering the frauds 
and cheats and juggling by which it had been 
characterized. Nothing upon earth is further 
from my mind than to believe that Government 
has any the remotest idea of forming any the 
slightest connection with the banks, further than 


is justified by existing laws, is demanded by the | 


creditors themselves of the Government, or grows 
out of the necessity arising from the neglect, 
nay, sir, I may almost say the refusal, of Con- 


gress to provide and. designate sufficient deposi- | 


tories for the funds of the Government. 


If such | 


an intention were manifested, it would, sir, be for || 
those with whom I act to complain, and complain |) 


they would. 
be a source of pleasure to my colleague, unless, 
indeed, he goes entirely for victory, and will not 
use banks at all, except in the precise manner, 
and to the precise extent, he may think right 
and proper. 


it would seem to me that it would | 


| derful thing called Executive patronage. 


Sir, one of these bonds was sold. There is the 


solemn, written contract for cash. But my col- 


league denies that any cash was paid, because, | 
| suppose, the Spanish milled dollars were not | 
lugged all the way from Philadelphia to this city, | 


and counted out to the Treasurer. 
sir, was wanted for immediate use; and why? 
Because, sir, Congress sat here from the first 


Monday in December, 1837, to the 9th day of || 


July, 1838, and did not, till the last moments of 


| the session, make provision to meet the debts of 


the nation; most of them, too, growing out of 
appfopriations made by that very Congress, when 
they knew there was not money on hand to meet 
them. That is the reason the money was wanted 


The money, | 


for immediate use; but it was not wanted here. | 


It was wanted in Florida, on the Canadian fron- 
tier, and at distant points in the far West, and 


elsewhere, to pay your Army and Navy, and | 
other public creditors; and was, in my opinion, | 


wiselyand prudently left in Philadelphia, whence 


it could be with facility and certainty, and ** with- | 
out cost or charge’’ to the Government, remitted | 
when or where it was wanted. Sir, is a sale less | 


a cash sale, because my convenience or my inter- 


est induces me to leave the proceeds in the hands | 


of the purchaser, subject to my order? My col- 
league seems to think that the terms of the law, 
**cash in hand,’’ or * ready money,’’ would re- 
quire that the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 


Treasurer, should have actually received into his | 


hands, should have fingered the millions of dollars. 
Sir, this sale was, to all intents and purposes, a 
cash sale; it so purports to be in the solemn writ- 
ten contract; it so proved to be, both to the Gov- 


ernment and the bank; and ought so to appear to | 


my colleague above all others, as it was for specie, 


or its equivalent—that is, the notes of specie- | 


paying State banks, which he thinks ‘as much 


(which I do not.) 


ever before, or since. 
| gress at that time. 


[February 15, 
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entire privation, ever since the spring of 1837, of 
added to the many other difficulties he has had 
to encounter, shall be duly and impartially es;j. 
mated—he ought, and will receive the thanks of 
the country for his steady, patient, and untiring 
labor, and for his firm, persevering, and succegs. 
ful efforts to keep the currency of the country, as 
far as existing laws permit, within the range and 
meaning and limitation of the Constitution. By; 
Mr. President, the whole tenor and temper of the 
speeches of my colleague prove, beyond all douby 
on the mind of any man who heard them, that jt 
was not the humble Secretary at whom his barbed 
and poisoned shafts were aimed. On a former, 
and a memorable occasion, when another Seco. 
tary of the Treasury was the object of bitter de. 
nuneiation in this Chamber, and was held to be 
responsible for acts required by the President to 
be done by him, my colleague proved that the 
Secretary was but the arm, the organ of the Pres. 
ident; and but a few days ago, he said that the 
present incumbent was his mere ** cat’s paw.” |; 
is not with a ‘*cat’s paw ’’ that he has been ip. 
tending to deal on the present occasion. No, sir, 
he had higher game in view. It was at the Pres. 
ident he aimed his javelin; no man who heard 
him can doubt it. And, sir, nothing that he said 
more astonished me than to hear him—yes, sir, 
him above all other men—reiterating the stale 
slang about Executive patronage, and the ** purse 
and the sword,”’’ and chanting over again the old 
‘* doleful jeremiade ’’ about ‘¢ a power behind the 
throne greater than the throne itself.’’ 

Mr. President, I know nothing about this wop- 
I have 
never tasted of it, and cannot, therefore, speak of 
its blighting influence on the moral character and 
independence of those who bask in its sunshine, 
There was a time, a few years ago, when it was 
said to be used to its utmost extent. Complaints 
of Rs use, and its abuse, were louder duringa 
portion of General Jackson’s administration than 
My colleague was in Con- 
I do not recollect that he then 
raised his voice against this corrupting influence; 
but I do recollect that he received a pretty good 
slice of the patronage of that day. During the 
same Administration, when a hero, a military 
chieftain, a conqueror, a warrior, indeed, who had 
done bloody service with his sword, sat in your 
presidential chair, there was a prodigious outcry 


|| about this same danger from the ‘* purse and the 


sword”’ in the hands of the Executive. My col- 
league was then a member of this body, and boldly 
stepped forward to prove that such an idea was 
absurd and ridiculous, inasmuch as the power to 
raise money, (the purse,) and the power to raise 
armies, (the sword,) were both, by the Constitu- 
tion, confined to Congress. ‘The honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, in my eye, (Mr. Cray,] will 
recollect how fiercely my colleague contested this 
point with him, and how clearly he put down the 
inference he had erroneously drawn from an ex- 
pression of Patrick Henry about the States having 
yarted with the ** purse and the sword,”’ by show- 
ing that Mr. Henry only meant to say that the 
States had given to Congress the power to raise 
money and to raise armies. And, after all this, 
is it not most strange, passing strange, that now, 
when a man of peace—a meek, mild, placid man 
—one whose whole life has been devoted to civil 
pursuits, and who, I dare say, never had an ep- 
aulet on his shoulder or a sword upon his thigh, 


‘| is the President of the United States, my col- 


| the sword”? being in the hands of the 


a constitutional currency as gold and silver,’’ || Sir, I can scarcely realize this. There is some- 


Mr. President, it is no part of ~ present plan 


to go into an analysis or minute defense of the 


luminously and efficiently performed by my friend 
from New York, [Mr. Wricur,] that a further 
eee of it would be supererogation. This, 


league should feel alarmed about the ‘* purse and 
xecutive. 


thing amusing in the thought of danger from the 
sword in the hands of our little President. Why, 


| sir, he could hardly lift a grenadier’s broadsword; 
report of the Secretary. That work has been so | 


. . - ° 9% 
but, sir, it is the danger from these ** legions” ©! 


|| officers, these ‘ Pretorian bands,’? whom ovr 


President is to head, sword in hand, and march 


| to the Capitol, that has seized upon the imagina- 


1owever, I will say, that after the most careful | 


examination of his conduct, I do deliberately 


think that when the situation of the country, the | 


peculiar embarrassments of the currency, the 
emptiness of the Treasury in consequence of the 
failure of Congress timely to provide ways and 
means to meet their heavy drafis upon it—his 


ii 
} 
i} 


tion of my colleague. I hope he will get over his 
uneasiness on that score; and I assure him that 
it is too late in the day to frighten the people by 
such talk. If they could not be alarmed by the 
sword of Andrew Jackson, they will not be afraid 
of his pacific successor. 


But this other terrible thing that we used, in 
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days of panic memory, to hear so much about, | 
and which my colleague has revived, this ‘power 
behind the THRONE greater than the throne itself.”” | 
Perhaps, sir, if, when my colleague put himself 
behind the ** throne,”’ as he informs us he did, 
and gave his ‘* advice and his warning,”’ they had 
heen followed, and he thus, in his opinion, be- 
came the ** power behind the throne greater than the 
throne itself,”? we might not now hear from him 
al] these deep lamentations, these bitter denun- 
ciations, these fearful forebodings, with which he 
js attempting to excite the public mind. When, 
some days ago, I heard my colleague allude to 
certain Senators on this side of the Chamber in a 
sarcastic, if not a sneering manner, as the pillars 
of this Administration, it filled me with strange 
feelings. 1 could but inquire where I was and to 
whom I was listening. Before and at the time, | 
sir, when I was sent to the Senate by Virginia, 


| know well that that State claimed the proud | 


honor of having on this floor a pillar of this Ad- | 
ministration. Yes, sir; a lofty, bright, adaman- | 
tine pillar; a pillar which had heretofore stood | 


fim and unshaken against the many rude shocks, || 
violent assaults, and wily arts of Whiggery. That || 


pillar was my colleague. Iwas sent here totwine | 


around and support it; I was sent here to cheer | 


him on in that career which had already rendered 
him as dear to the Democratic party of America 


as it had rendered him hateful to the self-styled || 


Whige My support, I well know, could be but 
feeble indeed, except in the honest zeal with which | 
it would be rendered; feeble as it might be, little | 


did I think, and deeply have I been disappointed || 


and mortified to find that it has been totally re- 
jected. Feeble as I am, I will stand alone in this 
Chamber as the pillar of the Democracy of Vir- 
ginia; and should the edifice be -battered down 
over my head, and crush me to the earth, I had 
rather be the smallest fragment of such a pillar, | 
which can be raked up from the rubbish, than to 
be the loftiest and proudest triumphal column 
which those who contribute to beat it down can | 
ever erect upon its ruins, | 
Sir, my colleague, strange to tell, deplores most | 


bitterly anything like party? He says ‘party, | 
party; Igo for my country!’’ Sir, this was an || 


exclamation worthy of Brutus or Cato; but we | 
donot, now-a-days, often see such men as they. 
Sir, take no exception to the remark, although 

the assertion by any one gentleman, that he goes | 


for his country may carry with it the inference || 


that those who differ with him do not. No, sir, I 
tuke no exception, because the only way in which | 
wecan go efficiently for our country is through | 
the medium of party; and, sir, because there is | 
such a universal admission by the contending | 
parties in this country, that each hasat heart the | 
good of the country, that whenever I hear a man | 
who deems it necessary to say that he cares not | 
for party, that he goes for his country, it does | 
not,in the slightest degree, strengthen my esti- | 
mation of his patriotism. No, sir; far from it. | 
Far be it from me to deny, sir, that my colleague | 
has gone for his country. I have labored too | 
often and too zealously to shield him from the | 
immolating wrath of the Whigs, and to contrib- | 
ute to his elevation, to have doubted that fact. | 
Sir, he has been highly and justly honored by | 


his country. But he should never forget that |) 


itwas party which conferred upon him aH those | 


honors. Sir, 1 know of no man who has been | 


more emphatically the child, the nurseling of | 
party, than my talented colleague. It was party | 
that first sent him, a young man, into the Le- 
gislature of Virginia, where it had sent me a 
few years before. It was party that sent him to 
the Congress of the United States in the other 
end of this Capitol—the Democratic party. It 
Was party that sent him thence as Minister to 
tance—the Democratic party. It was party 
which, on his return to America, sent him to the 
Senate of the United States—that same Demo- | 
crac party. It was party that drove him out of | 
this Chamber—rue Wuic party! It was party, | 
sir, the same old Democratic party, that sent him | 
ack into it, and it will be parly—a new party—_ 
the Neutral party, that will send him—I know not 
where—my sagacious and oft-prophetic friend | 
from Connecticut [Mr. Nixes] thinks to the 
reasury Department; or, as it is in parlance, 
often called here, the Exchequer—(a custom, I 
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think, ‘* more honored in the breach than in the | the year 1806? 
_ observance’’)—perhaps, for aught [ know, tothe ; than I. John Randolph of Roanoke was at the 
| White House itself; or mayhap to the dignified | head of that party; yes, sir, John Randolph, the 
chair you now fill, in which some—not J; no, not | great, the talented, the proud, the daring John 
| I sir—but in which some say he might be now | Randolph, was its head and founder. Compared 
calmly, quietly, and contentedly sitting if he had | to any minority party, before or since, it was 
, not been jostled out of it. | greatly superior, both intalentand numbers. And 
But, sir, to this neutral party. I must, in fur- |) what became of it? It melted away; and ina few 
therance of my object, to define my position, say | years not a trace or vestige of it was left: 
something of it. I wish it to be most distinctly | “ Like the snow falls in the river; 
understood, that there is no neutrality in regard A moment white, then gone torever.”? 
| to party politics in my composition; and, suchis || It was fierce and formidable for a while; but it 
my temperament, that I cannot well conceive how || soon lost all its strength and dissolved, and its 
| any man (as I before said) who has borne an || members took their stations in one or the other 
active share in the storm of party politics which |, of the two great contending parties of the day; 
has long raged in our country, can possibly enjoy || which, most assuredly, with some slight shades 
that state of blessed quiescence and compesure. | of difference growing out of the altered condition 
| When my colleague first began to file off from || of the country, and a change of name, were the 
| those ranks in which he had long stood a prom- || same identical two parties that fought the battle 
inent and active member, he called himself a | of 1798,and are now again struggling for ascend- 
Conservative. Yes, sir; we heard then of nothing || ency. It may be worthy of remark, as to that 
but the Conservative party—Conservative—a sweet, || minority party, to state that John Randolph, with 
|}ahoneyed word. But in a little time, those of || all his talents and zeal and fiery temper and love 
us who did not agree with this conservative party | of conquest, never set up the pretension to “an 
| were called ‘* Susservatives,”’ avery harsh and || armed neutrality.’ He laid no claim to the de- 
| bitter word. These Conservatives, however, soon || !usive inference, speciously drawn by sophistical 


Lam sure you do, much better 


| began to lose much of ‘their sweetness, and be- || analogy, and with diplomatic subtlety, from the 
| came very spicy, and again changed their name, || position of Queen Catherine of Russia—to con- 
| and called themselves the ‘* Spartan band.’’ Yes, || trol the destinies of the nation, and subject the 
| sir, we saw the Spartan band, with Leonidas at |) will of the majority to the power of a small mi- 
their head, forcing their way through the strong | nority of the people. No, sir; John Randolph of 
hosts of Democracy, over to the Whig camp; and | Roanoke, with all his peculiarities, was, in many 
now that they ‘ read their title clear ’’ to rank in | respects, one of the purest republicans America 
that camp, they again change their names, and || has ever had. He adhered with pertinacious 
| call themselves Neutrals—yes, Neutrals; and we || nicety to the principles of the Constitution as its 
now hear, as if from Jupiter Tonans himself, of || framers intended them, and not as its latitudinous 
| nothing but the thunder of the armed neutrality. || construers would have them to be; and, above all 
| Now, Mr. President, I have said that I never || things, he valued the great principle at the root 
| was, and am not, a neutral in party politics. || of all our institutions, that the majority should 
| Should I ever become one, (which is very im- || govern the minority; and however haughty and 
| probable,) I do sincerely hope that I may be en- || aristocratic he might seem in his personal car- 
| abled, with Christian meekness, to fold my arms || riage, he more than once, in a manner and under 
| and say, **God bless the Commonwealth;”’ or, || circumstances which evinced his devotion to that 
| if that divine feeling is denied me, that | may, || great principle, bowed to the ‘* majesty of the 
with the justice of Aristides, and the impartiality || people,’ when ostracised by a majority of their 
of Cato, look upon the battle-field, and suffer no || suffrages. No, sir; the great object of the third 
consideration whatever to induce me, in my ne- || party, headed by John Randolph, in the year 
| cessary intercourse between the great belligerents, || 1806, was to change the minority into a majority; 
| to deal in articles ‘* contraband of war.’’ And || and in that way, and that only, to rule the coun- 
| above all things, if the great law of nature and | try. Failing in that plan, the party was dissolved, 
justice, self-defense, shall drive me to arm asa || without a resort to arguments drawn from the 
neutral, that [ may endeavor to deal my blows || position of Queen Catherine of Russia, to break in 
with strict impartiality; and, if anything, look || upon the great principle which lies at the founda- 
rather with a kindly eye to those who had ever || tion of our institutions. No, sir; John Randolph 
been my friends and allies, and with one of sus- || scorned, knowing that he was in a minority, to 
| picion and fear to that party who, through all || exert power in any other way. He scorned to 
| time, had hated and reviled me. I do not mean, || hold the balance and, as did the monkey in the 
| sir, to question or impeach the impartiality with || fable who weighed for the two cats, pinch off 
| which my colleague will discharge the delicate || first from the one scale, and then from the other, 


| 


duty of a neutral armed at all points. I trust || till he had robbed them of all their cheese. 


| that it will be his intention to be strictly impar- i Sir, the longest-lived minority party I have ever 
| tial in the blows which he says he will have to || heard of is the one which has existed for some 
| deal out on the right and the left. Ido not know || years past in France, under the name of the third 
| how deeply wounded or how keenly pained have || party. What has been its history? In reading, 
| been -the great belligerent Whig party, by the || a short time ago, an extract froma French news- 
| blows he has already inflicted on them; but can- || paper, | was struck with its speaking of the ** Sofa 
| dor compels me to say, that their adversaries, the || party.’’ I at first supposed thata fourth political 
| Administration party, have felt that his sword | party had risen up in France to confound their 
| ** was sharper than a serpent’s tooth.”’ | confusion; but, on reading a little further, I dis- 
But, sir, it may not be amiss to look a little |, covered that the writer was speaking of the same 
| further into this thing of a third party, no matter || old French third party that has made so much 


| 
| 
| 





| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


_ by what name they may call themselves. None |; noise in the world; and which had acquired the 
that has ever arisen in this country, or in Eng- || cognomen of the ** sora PARTY,’ because—what 
land, has lived long as a distinct, independent || do you suppose, Mr. President, was the cause? 
party. It is notconsistent with the nature of man, || Why, sir, because they are now so reduced in 
or with the institutions of either of these coun- || ‘numbers that they can all sit together on a sofa! 
tries, that such parties can long maintain a dis- || Such, sir, will be the fate of this Conservative party, 
| tinctive, separate existence; and if a minority or || this Spartan band, this armed neutrality. They 
third party could long exist in this country, and || may, sir, have to sit for a season on what, I be- 
wield the power set up for this aforesaid ‘* armed || lieve, in some of our churches is denominated the 
neutrality,” to regulate and control the conduct of || anzious bench ; and may, perhaps, be required to 
| the other two great parties—that is, to rule the |, subscribe their faith, and give in their experience, 
will of the great majority of the people—J, for || before they can gain full admission into the tem- 
| one, should think it a most deplorable case in- || ple of the grea’ church militant of Whiggery, and 
| deed; and have no hesitation in saying, that the || take their seats on the sofa, alongside with the 
| pretension thus set up for this party is more dan- || fathers and elders of that renowned sect. 
_gerous to the liberty of the people, and more di- || Mr. President, I am truly sorry that I have 
| rectly hostile to the principles of our blessed Con- || been compelled to break silence at all, on this oc- 
| stitution, than any I have ever yet heard urged || casion, and pained to be compelled to break it in 
| against them. strains which may not be agreeable to my col- 








Do you, sir, recollect the memorable third party, 1 league; but it is the misfortune of this life that 
| yclept the minorily party, that sprung up about || most of our sacred duties are of a painful charac- 
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ter. The one which I have been constrained to 
discharge this evening is of that description. Be- 
ing so, | have postponed its discharge to the last 
moment, and to a period when none could say 
that | was interfering in the relations now exist- 
ing between him and our mutual constituents. 
No, sir; | have been perfectly content that, with- 
out any the least interference on my part, he 
should manage those relationsin hisown way. I 
have meant no personal offense to him. Thisis not 


the place in which I would seek to indicate such a | 


feeling, if I entertained it. My difference with 
him is entirely of a political character; and it has 
been my pride, and frequently my boast, that that 
difference had not disturbed our personal rela- 
tions. | only seek, sir, and this is the only time, 
according to my notions, (which may have been 
fastidious,) in which | could find the opportunity 
to present myself fully and fairly to our mutual 
constituents, in the antagonistical position which 


it has been, most unexpectedly and painfully, my | 


misfortune to hold towards my colleague, from 
the first moment | entered this Chamber to the 
wesent. Jstand where I did when I was sent 
hither by Virginia. He, however, has thought 
proper, at this critical moment, to throw himself, 
with all his great weight, into one of the scales of 
that balance in which we are both to be weighed; 
and it is not in my nature, sir, to permit that in 
which he has left me to stand alone to ‘* kick the 
beam,’ without a solitary feeble struggle to main- 
tain its equipolse. 

No man, Mr. President, in this Senate cares 
less than | do about retaining his seat in this 
Chamber. 
make an overture for the Whig vote of the Le- 
gislature of Virginia, or permit, knowingly, a 


single man in that Commonwealth to doubt my | 


opinions in regard to this Administration, or any 
of the leading measures or men of the day. To 


the Whigs, as a party, 1 am utterly and abso- | 


lutely opposed; as individuals, no man is dis- 


posed more fully and more liberally to appreciate | 


them than I. Some of the dearest friends of my 
heartare of them. Both in the General Assembly 
of Virginia and throughout that Commonwealth, 


there are Whigs, as they call themselves, whose | 


friendship | am proud to enjoy. I have long en- 
joyed it. They know that I never did, and never 
will deceive them. 

Now, sir, by way of summing up, and reca- 
pitulating the definition I have desired to give of 
my position, in terms not to be doubted, or mis- 
understood by any, I take leave to say, that as 
AT PRESENT ADVISED, I prefer Martin Van Buren 
as the next President of the United States to any 
man who, to my knowledge, has been as yet 
named or thought of as his successor. I give him 
this preference because I thus far, in the main, 
approve of his administration of the Government; 
because he is in favor of a strict construction of 


“ 


the Federal Constitution, as laid down in Madi- | 


son’s celebrated report; because he is opposed to 
the bank, a bank, or any bank established by 
Congress, or any other department or power of 
the General Government; because he is opposed 
to a system of internal improvement by the Gen- 
eral Government; because he is opposed to a pro- 
tecting tariff, and is for quadrating, as near as 
possible, the revenue of the country to a reduced 
expenditure of public money, so as never again, 
if avoidable, to have a large surplus fund in the 
Federal Treasury, with which to debauch the 
State governments and demoralize the people. 
And, last, though not least, lam for him because 
he is a ‘* NORTHERN MAN WITH SOUTHERN FEEL- 
ines:’’ Thanks to him for the stand he timely 
and magnanimously made, and is ever ready in 
the hour of need or peril to make, for the sacred 
compromises of the Constitution in regard to that 
great, vital, and delicate subject which is at this 
moment a burning torch in the hands of the vile 
incendiaries of the temple of our liberty and the 
Union. He did not, sir, wait till the battle had 


been fought and won before he defined his posi- || 


tion to the vile Abolitionists. He stood side by 
side with us during the “heat and. burden of the 
day.*’ No southern man ought ever to forget his 
stand on that question. 

Mr. President, my colleague has very frequently 
advised and invoked the Administration members 


of the Senate, of whom he knows me to be one, | 


Punishment of Defaulters—Mr. Hubbard. 


I would not, sir, to hold it for life, | 
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to bethink themselves, and pause in their mad | 
career of party, and change their course. Let | 
me now, in turn, most earnestly and most anx- | 


iously implore him to pause; yes, sir, to pause— 


for it is not too late—and reconsider his position || 
and return to the fold of his old Democratic Re- 
publican friends, companions, admirers, and sup- || 
I do assure him that there is not one || 
of them who is not grieved to part with him, and | 


porters. 


is not still willing to give him -the fraternal hug, 
and forgive and forget all that has passed. 
have required no sacrifice by him of his opinion 


or his conscience on any isolated measures. We | 
are all prone to differ from each other in opinion, | 
and it is the part of charity and kindness to think || 
nothing of minor differences. There is nothing— || 
I know it—there is nothing about which my col- | 
league was ever more mistaken than in the inti- || 
mation, if not the assertion often made by him, | 


that there was a settled purpose to drive him from 
the ranks of the Administration party. 


with more tenderness than his old political asso- 
ciates in this Chamber were disposed to treat 
him; and they endeavored, to the utmost of their 


power, and by all their conduct, to afford him no | 
pretext of that kind, if he should ultimatel 


de- 


termine to abandon our camp. 


And may 


scribbler, or ** organ,’’ has injured or slandered 
him, he should have put it down to the freedom, 


if not to the licentiousness, of the press; and || 
that, under any circumstances, it is far below the || 
** elevated, statesmanlike feelings’’ he professes, 

to make their abuse a justification for leaving a , 
party with whom he has so long coéperated, and | 


who would so willingly have continued in fellow- 
ship with him; and of his coéperating with those 
between whom and him there has been, for an 
equally long period, a reciprocal hostility of the 
strongest character. 


But, sir, if my colleague will not or cannot con- 


tinue in communion with us, we may deplore, 
but we cannot help it. And, sir, as, on a recent 
occasion, my colleague, imagining that he saw a 
marriage about to be solemnized between the 


is the most cunning coquetry on the one side, or 
should be a cruel jilting on the other, I will as- 
sume, in the name and behalf of the Democracy 
of my country, to confirm and retify the bans, 


luctantly with one of our dearest and most favor- 


ite children; that if he is treated with kindness | 


and distinction he will be a valuable acquisition 


indeed, consisting of all those precious family 


or marry out of the family. 
Mr. President, I have done. 
a painful duty. 


I have discharged 


have honored ‘my remarks. 
me that I shall never forget the compliment. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEFAULTERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. HUBBARD, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In rue Senate, February 21, 1839, 


On the bill providing for the better security of the Public || 
|| suance of appropriations made by law; to execute suc 
| services relative to the sale of the lands belonging to the 
|| United States as may be by law required of him; té make 


Moneys, and for the punishment of Public Defaulters. 


Mr. HUBBARD said: 


Mr. Presipent: The Senator from Massachu- | 
setts has presented to the Senate extracts from | 


various acts of Congress, defining particularly 


When | 
the first symptoms of his disaffection were mani- | 
fested, no mother ever treated her infant babe | 


| ence in their removal. 
| to a higher officer in our Government for the per- 


If any one thing, more than all | 
others, could alleviate the painful task, it is the | 
kind and profound attention with which the Sen- | 
ate, exhausted by a session of unusual length, | 
My heart assures || 


[February 9), 


Senate. 


the duties of certain officers connected with the 
Treasury Department, alleging that so eXpres 
and well-defined were these duties, that it oo 
impossible that there could have been any defal. 
cation of any custom-house officer existing for 
any considerable length of time, without discoy. 
ery and detection at the Department, had there 
been a faithful discharge of official duty. The 
the Senator has not, in direct terms, charged Upon 


|| Secretary of the Treasury any such dereliction 
We | 


of official duty; but the tenor and general char. 


acter of his remarks, if not so designed, were 


calculated to make an impression upon the pub. 
lic mind that the recent defalcations in New York 
and elsewhere were to be attributed to the want 
of discharging properly and seasonably that gy. 
pervisory power which the head of the Depart. 
ment was bound, as the Senator says, to exercise, 
And the Senator has contended that there js no 
necessity for further legislation on this subject; 
that we have law enough; all that is required is 
greater fidelity and diligence in the execution of 
the law. 

It is my purpose, Mr. President, to show, and 


|| I trust that I shall be able to show most conely- 
| sively, that the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 


discharge of his appropriate duties, could no more 


| have discovered the frauds which have been prac. 
say | 
to my colleague, that if any newspaper editor or || 


ticed upon the accounting officers by collectors 
and receivers than any member of this Senate; 


|| that, with the returns of collectors’ accounts for 


settlement, he has nothing to do. Under the laws 
of Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury could 
not,without usurpation, exercise any control over 


| the officers to whom they were made. Both classes 


were beyond his reach. He had no agency in 
their appointment, nor could he have any influ- 
They were accountable 


formance of their respective official functions, 


| From the examination which I have given to this 


subject, I do not hesitate to declare, in the most 
unqualified manner, that, whatever may have 
been the faults of others, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the discharge of his official trust, 


| could not have known of existing defaults in any 
| officer charged with the collection of the public 
Government and the Pennsylvania Bank of the || 


United States, assumed, in the “name of his | 
country, to forbid the bans,’’ so, sir, should I-| 
perceive that a marriage is about to be solem- | 
nized between my colleague and the great Whig || 
party, as I certainly believe will be, unless there | 


revenue; that there is no neglect of official duty 
to be imputed to him; that there is no sin of omis- 
sion, og of commission, in reference to this sub- 


| ject, chargeable upon the head of the Department. 


Before, Mr. President, I proceed to show the 
importance, the indispensable necessity, of further 


| legislation upon this subject; of the additional 
| legal provisions, which may not only lead to the 


discovery of frauds in the conduct of collectors 


| and receivers, but which shall also bring to cer- 
and give him away in marriage, (and certainly I || 
never expected to stand sponsor to a runaway || 
match;) and, sir, I will, on the solemn occasion, | 
say to his new spouse that we have parted re- | 


tain punishmentall such offenders; before I adver: 
to the penal provisions of the bill now before the 
Senate, the punishment which awaits the offender, 


| the ignominy and disgrace consequential upon 
| the seizure of the public money, | will proceed at 


once to show what are the provisions of existing 


| laws touching the duties of the Secretary of the 
to his new connection, for that his dowry is rich || 


Treasury, and of the accounting officers of the 


|| Department, in order to make good my declare- 
secrets which we never impart to any of our chil- | 
dren, except to those of them who, we have good | 
reason to think, will never quit the household, | 


tion that no blame can properly attach to the Sec- 
retary for any defalcation which may have arisen 
under his administration of that Department. 
The act establishing a Treasury Department 
was approved September 2, 1789; and this act 
prescribes with minute exactness the duties of all 
the officers which then constituted that Depart- 
ment. The officers were a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a Comptroller, an Auditor, a Treasurer, ® 
Register, and an assistant to the Secretary of the 


| Treasury, which assistant shall be appointed by 
| the Secretary. The second section defines all the 
|, duties of the Secretary: 


“ It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
digest and prepare plans for the improvement and manage: 


‘| ment of the revenue, and for the support of the public credit ; 


to prepare and report estimates of the public revenue and the 


| public expenditures ; to superintend the @ollection of therev- 
| enue ; to decide on the forms of keeping and stating accounls 
| and making returns; and to grant, under the limitations 


hereinafter established, or to be hereinafter provided, @l 
warrants for money to be issued from the Treasury, in par 


reports, and give information to either branch of the Legis 
lature in person or in writing, (as he inay be required,) Te 


| specting all matters referred to him by the Senate or House 


of Representatives or which shall appertain to bis office, 
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nerally to perform all such services relative to the | 
finances as he shail be directed to perform.” | 
These constitute all the duties devolving upon 


the Secretary of the Treasury, under the act of | 








1789, when that Department was first established. | 
And what is their sum? It would seem to be dif- | 
ficult to misapprehend the precise meaning of the | 


1. “He is to prepare and lay before Congress at the com- 
mencement of each session, a report on the subject of | 
finance, containing estimates of the public revenue and | 

ie expenditures.”’ ‘‘ He is to recommend plans for the 
support of public credit,”? &c. | 

‘* He is to superintend the collection of the reve- | 
nue.’ This, ladmit, was the express provision of | 
theact of 1789; and from this superintending pow- | 


officer must have been derelict in the performance 
of that part of his duty, or he would have been 


} 
which had been practiced for such a length of time | 
by the returns of the collector of customs at New 
York. Let us examine this matter, and let us 
} 


ury, and devolved upon another, in persuance of | 
anact of Congress. It will be recollected that, 
by the act of 1789, there was provision made for | 


1792, it will be found that the ‘‘ Secretary of the | 
Treasury shall direct the superintendence of the | 
collection of duties on imports and tonnage, as he | 
shall judge best; that the present office of assist- | 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 

| 


oficer in the Department of the Treasury, to be 
denominated Commissioner of the Revenue, who | 
shall be charged with superintending, under the | 
direction of the head of the Department, the col- 
lection of the other revenues of the United States,’’ 





| 
Under this discretionary power, given by this 
act to the Secretary of the Treasury, it will be | 
found that, by a circular letter of October 25, | 
1792, the immediate superintendence of the collec- | 
tion of the duties on imports and tonnage was | 
committed to the First Comptroller of the ‘Treas- | 
ury; but this delegation of power did not include | 
the disposition and payment of moneys accruing | 
from such duties. At this period of our history | 
—as early as 1792—terminated the superintend- 
ing power over the collection of the duties on im- | 
ports and tonnage, created by the act of 1789, | 
and those very duties were transferred, in pursu- | 
ance of law, to, and vested in, the First Comp- 
troller, who has exercised that power under every | 
Administration, from that period to the present | 
ume, 

Itcannot, then, bealleged, with even the shadow 
of truth, that the Secretary of the Treasury is | 
justly chargeable for gross neglect of official duty | 
in failing to exercise a superintending power over | 
the collectors of the customs, when that power 
was, in pursuance of law, transferred to another 
officer in the Department. !t cannot be said that 
the Secretary of the Treasury stands justly charge- 
able for the defalcations which have recently oc- 
curred, and which were undiscovered and unde- ; 
tected, when, by the laws of Congress, that officer | 





| 
| 


is expressly excluded from exercising any juris- 
diction whatever over the subject. 
My purpose, Mr. President, is to defend the 
cretary of the Treasury from the unmeasured | 
and unwarrantable abuse which has been cast | 
upon that officer in Congress and out of Congress | 
—here and elsewhere—for an alleged neglect of | 
official ~~ with reference to the recent defalca- | 
tions which have taken place in the city of New | 
York. Whatever may have been the fault of | 
others, the head of the Treasury is blameless. | 
hatever may have been the neglect of other | 
functionaries, the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has never failed to perform his whole duty, 
with ail fidelity and integrity. 1 know him weli; | 
we were educated at the same institution; native | 
citizens of the same State; practicing attorneys | 
in the same courts; fellow-laborers in the same | 
“Legislature; and no man who is not less familiar | 
vm the official history of that man than I am, 
"ut must do him the justice to say, that fidelity | 
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|| charge of the responsible duties of public office. 


er, vested as it was in the Secretary of the Treasu- || 
,the Senator from Massachusetts infers that that || 


able to have discovered and exposed the frauds || 


see whether this supervisory power has not, in |} 
effect, been taken from the Secretary of the Treas- ‘|| 


an assistant secretary, to be appointed by the | 
Secretary himself. By the act of the 8th of May, | 


abolished; and that instead thereof there be an || 
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| 


| and integrity, and the most untiring industry, are 
| prominent characteristics of the present Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury, in the execution and dis- | 
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eate, to the Comptroller, for his decision thereon: 
Provided, That if any person whose account shall 
be so audited be dissatisfied therewith, he may, 


; || within 8ix months, appeal to the Comptroller 
But what further duties were imposed upon the || against such settlement.”” 


Secretary of the Treasury, under the act of 1789, || It, therefore, most clearly results that the See- 


| 
| 


! | : || from which it can, by any possibility, be inferred | retary of the Treasury can have nothing to do 

terms of the section contained in the act above | ee ys | : y ses 
> | 1] 

recited. || Officers of the customs, so as to be enabled, from |; these accounts of the collectors of the customs; 

| 


that he was to exercise any supervision over the |; with the receipt, examination, and adjustment of 


| time to time, to ascertain the exact state of their | 
| public accounts? Itis said, and said with truth, | 
| that ‘* he is to decide onthe forms of keeping and |, Treasury to submit to Congress an annual etate- 
| Stating accounts and making returns;”’ butit will || ment of the public finances. The Auditor is re- 
| be found, on referring to the same act, that in the | quired toreceive and examine these accounts, with 


for that duty is imposed upon the Auditor, by the 
same act which requires the Secretary of the 


'| first instance, the Comptroller was ‘‘ to report to || the vouchers; and there is no other officer desig- 


| the Secretary the official forms of all papers to be || nated in the acts of Congress to whom these ac- 


counts, with the vouchers, shall, in the first in- 
public revenue, and the manner and form of keep- || stance, be transmitted. They are not only to be 


| issued in the different offices for collecting the 


| ing and stating the accounts of the several per- || received and examined with the vouchers, but 


| sonsemployed therein.’’ This was the business 


of the Comptroller. He was charged with the 
superintendence of the collection of the duties on 


| they are to be adjusted and audited by the Audi- 
, tor; and a certificate of balance in all cases, with 
the accounts and vouchers, is to be transmitted, 
| imports, and it became his peculiar duty to sub- || not to the Secretary of the Treasury, for his re- 
| mit to the Secretary the forms which he had pre- || vision, but to the Comptroller, who is to reéxaraine 
sented, for his (the Secretary’s) approbation. This |! all accounts settled by the Auditor, and ‘* to cer- 
was all; and it scems to me to be idle to contend || tify the balances arising thereon,” not to the Sec- 
that, inasmuch as the Secretary was to decide on |) retary of the Treasury, but to the Register, whose 
| the forms of keeping and stating accounts, and || duty it shall be ‘ to preserve such accounts, with 
| making returns, that he thereby must necessarily || their vouchers and certificates;’’ and whose fur- 
make himself, and should make himself, ac- || ther duty it is ‘to transmit to the Secretary of 
| quainted with the true condition and state of the || the Treasury copies of the certificates of balances 


|; accounts of the revenue officers, from time to || of accounts adjusted, as is herein directed.”” The 


| time. The fact is otherwise, and is known to || accounts, with the vouchers, are nowhere required 
be otherwise. With those accounts the Secretary || to be placed with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
could not, without a usurpation of power, inter- || for his examination; but simply a certificate of 
fere. Nor could he, in any way or manner, inter- || balances is transmitted to that officer, to enable 
fere with the specific returns which were made to |, him not only to make drafts to satisfy the public 
the accounting officers of the Treasury. || creditors, but also to enable him to make his an- 
I will endeavor to show to whom those returns || nual statement to Congress of receipts and ex- 
were to be made, and by whom they were to be |} penditures. Itdoes seem that this highly vigilant 
| examined. But before doing this, I will proceed || and most faithful public officer has been most 
| and show some further duties the laws of Con- || unjustly assailed with reference to this matter. 
| — have imposed upon the ee of the || i again say that, with the accounts and the 
‘reasury. By the act of 1789, and by the act of || vouchers of the collectors of the customs, the 
the 25th of April, 1812, the Secretary of the Treas- || Secretary of the Treasury has as little to do as 
ury is charged with the performance of certain || any member of this Senate. 1 speak not without 
| duties in relation to the public lands; but the re- || some authority upon this matter. The time was 
| turns of all sales are made to the Commissioner |, when it was supposed that the Secretary of the 
of the General Land Office. By the act of 10th || Treasury, from the fact of his being the head of 
of Februarv, 1820, the Secretary of the Treasury || the Treasury Department, had an appellate jurie- 
is required to lay before Congress, on the first || diction over this whole subject; and the time was 
Monday of December, annually, or as soon there- || when it was supposed that the President of the 
| after as possible, the statistical accounts of the || United States, from the fact of his being the 
| commerce of the United States with foreign coun- 1) highest officer under our Government, must neces- 
tries for the preceding year; and, by referring to || sarily possess a controlling influence over the 
various acts of Congress, it will be found that cer- || decisions of those subordinate officers, the Audi- 
tain, but well defined, duties have been, from time || tor and the Comptroller; and on sundry occasions 
to time, imposed upon the Secretary of the Treas- || an appeal has been taken from the decision of 
ury; but I state, fearless of contradiction, that, ‘| the Comptroller to the President himself; and 


| 

| 

| from 1792 to the present time, there cannot be || that, too, with reference to these very accounts, 
! 
| 
| 
| 








found a single statutory provision requiring the || the consideration and final decision of which were 
Secretary of the Treasury, or giving any author- | imposed upon the Auditor and Comptroller by 
ity to that officer, to’supervise the returns of the || the express terms of the act of 1789, and which 
collectors of the customs, or in any way or man- || duty has not at any subsequent period been in 
ner to control the accounts of collectors and re- || the slightest degree abated or altered. This ap- 
ceivers. |; peal to the President drew forth the opinion of 
But, Mr. President. we are not left in the dark |, the law officer of the Government, in relation to 
uson this subject. While the law has defined || the power of the President over that subject, ac- 
the duties of the Secretary of the Treasury, it || saslleg to the existing laws of the land. 
has, with equal precision, defined the duties of || I wil! subjoin the opinion of the then Attorney 


| 
| 
| 
| the accounting officers of the Treasury Depart- || General, Mr. Wirt, and I will also add to that, 
| 
| 


ment. And, first, what was the duty of the First |; the opinion of the late aaa General, Mr. 
Auditor of the Treasury imposed by the express || ‘Taney, upon the same subject. Irom their legal 
terms of the act of 1789? and what were the du- \ opinions, as well as from the language of the act 
ties of the First Comptroller as imposed by the || of 1789, there is no room even to doubt that the 
same act? There can be no mistake in this mat- | accounting officers of the Treasury, the Auditor 
ter. The terms of the act are plain, and whoever || and Comptroller, have the sole and the exclusive 
is disposed may easily understand its provisions; || jurisdiction over this whole subject, and that their 
and, unless there is a disposition to ‘* pierce the || decision is final, and that it is without the power 
Secretary of the Treasury for the sins of others,”’ || of any other officer of the Government to alter 
unless there is a disposition to charge home upon || or reverse their decision. Congress, and Con- 
him the default of every subordinate officer, the || gress alone, can grant relief, if injustice has been 
inspection and fair consideration of those provis- || done to the officer rendering the account. I be- 
ions cannot fail to produce conviction, that not || lieve that in no instance, since the act of 1789, 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury is to be || has the Secretary of the Treasury undertaken to 
charged any neglect of official duty, by reason of | reéxamine the adjudications of the Comptroller. 
which any portion of the public money has been | In the language of the ordinance of the llth of 
fraudulently diverted to private use. || September, 1781, ‘* that, when an account is au- 

By the act of 1789 it is made the duty of the |; dited in the manner described, it shall be reported 
Auditor ‘to receive all public accounts, and, || to the Comptroller; and any person who shall 
after examination, to certify the balance, and || think himself aggrieved by the judgment of the 
transmit the accounts, with the vouchers and eertifi- || Auditor, shall have the privilege of appealing to 
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the Comptroller. In all such appeals, the decision 
of the Comptroller shall be conclusive.’? Such were 
the provisions ene we into the act of 1789; 
and in perfect accordance with those provisions 
has been the opinions of the two Attorneys Gen- 
eral above referred to. 

In October, 1823, Mr. Wirt gave an opinion, 
showing that the President has not power to in- 
terfere with the duties of the accounting officers 
of the Treasury; and, if the President can exer- 


cise, in pursuance of law, no such power, it will | 


be in vain to urge that such a power of necessity 


a 
‘Treasury. 


“ Let us carry this principle to the laws which regulate | 


the settlement of public accounts. In the original organi- 
zation of the Treasury Department (Laws U. 3., vol. 2, p. 
48,) the duties of the officers are designated specifically. 
There was one Auditor and one Comptroller. The duty 
of the Auditor is declared to be to receive all public ac- 
counts, and, after examination, to certify the balance, and 
transmit the accounts, with the vouchers and certificate, 
to the Comptroller, for his decision thereon ; with this pro- 
viso, that if any person be dissatisfied therewith, he may, 


withia six months, appeal to the Comptroller against such || 


settiement. Here the right of appeal stops; there is no 
proviso for an appeal to the President. 
Comptroller, it directs that it shall be his duty to superin- 
tend the adjustment and preservation of all public accounts, 


to examine ali accounts settled by the Auditor, and certify | 
the balances arising thereou to the Register ; no right of ap- | 


peal from his decision to the President.” 
Again: 


** Thus, in every instance, the decision of the Comptrol- 


ler is declared to be final; and it is manifest that the law || 
contemplated no further examination, by any officer, after | 


such decision. 
* How will it be possible for the President to perform 


these great duties, if he is also to exercise the appellate | 


power of revising and correcting the settlements of all the 
individual accounts which pass through the hands of the 
accounting officers? 


ted to the entire satisiaction of the claimants; and if every 
dissatisfied claimant bas a right to appeal to the President, 


and to call upon lim to revise and correct the settlement, |) 
the President would be constrained to abandon the great | 
national objects which ure commiited to his peculiar care, | 


and become the accountant general of the Government. 


Nor, if he should devote himself exclusively to the minor | 


object, would he be able to accomplish it: for the whole 


duties of the five Auditors and two Comptrollers would be | 


accumulated upon him in the last resort, together with all 


their responsibility for the correctness of the settlements; | 
and, under this responsibility, he would have to perform, | : ; 
'| finul comptrolling of accounts with the Govern- | 


The creation of such an office, with the | 


singie-handed and alone, the whole work which the Legis- 
lature has found it necessary to partition out among those 


by Jaw, is final and conclusive, so far as the Executive 
Department of the Government isconcerned. If an indi- 


vidual conceives himself injured by such settlement, his || 


recourse twnust be to one of the other two branches of Gov- 
ernment—the legislative or judicial.” 


Extract, on the same subject, from an opinion of Roger B. 
Taney, late sAltorney General of the United States, dated | 


April 5, 1832. 

« These laws, as well, indeed, as those which preceded 
them On the same subject, appear to me not to contemplate 
any appeal to the President, and I think, therefore, that the 
decision of the Comptroller in this case is conclusive upon 
the executive branch of the Government, and that the Pres 
ident does not possess the power to enter into the exam- 
ination of the correctness of the account, for the purpose 
of taking any measures to repair the errors which the ac 
counting officers appointed by law may have committed. 


The party who supposes that justice has not been done to | 


him, must seek relief in court, when a suit is brought 


against him, or may bring his claim to the consideration of | 
Congress ; and these, in my opinion, are the only means of | 
redress left to General Taylor, if the accounting officers | 


have erred in their decision,”’ 


But let us examine this matter a little further, || 
in order to show that the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury can have no concern with the rendition, the | 


settlement, or the final disposition of these ac- 
counts of the collector. It will appear that he 


has no power over the ae in the event that | 
such officers fail to make the returns required by 


law. By the act of the 15th of May, 1820, it is 
provided: 
“That when any collector of the revenue, receiver of 


the public money, or other officer, who shall have received | 


the public money, before it is paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, shall fail to render his account or pay over 


the same, in the manner or within the time required by | 


law, the Comptroller shall cause to be stated the account 
of such collector, receiver of public money, or other offi- 
cer, exhibiting truly the amount due to the United States, 
and certily the same’’— 


not to the Secretary of the Treasury, but— 


* to the agett of the Treasury, who is authorized to issuc 
& warrant of distress against such delinquent officer.” 


And under the act of the 29h of May, 1830, | 


ppertains to the office of the Secretary of the | 


With regard to the | 


Let it be remembered that, out of 
the vast multitude of these accounts which are annually | 
settied by these officers, there are very few which are set- | 


‘ | ment. 
seven Officers, aided by their respective retinues of clerks. || 


“My opinion is, that the setthement made of the ac- | 
counts of individuals, by the accounting officers appointed | 


| to be made. 


| these returns? 


these statements are required to be made to the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, for the self-same ob- 
ject. But in all this proceeding the Secretary of 
the Treasury has no concern; and it is done, and 
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often done, without his knowledge, certainly with- | 


out his direction, The very organization of these 
respective offices excludes the idea that the head 
of the Department can have any concern with 
the examination and disposition of the accounts 
of collectors. While to the office of the Secre- 
tary may be attached ten or a dozen clerks, to 
the office of the Auditor on whom devolves, in 
the first instance, the receipt and examination of 
accounts with the Government, more than one 
hundred clerks are attached. And to the oflice 
of the Comptroller, whose duty it is to reéxamine 
and ultimately to decide thereon, there is at least 
one fourth of the clerical force attached to his 
office which belongs to the Auditor’s, and double 
of that which belongs to the office of the Secre- 
tary proper. 

In May, 1832, a resolution passed the Senate, 


“ That the President of the United States be requested to | 


cause to be prepared, and laid before the Senate at the com 
mencement of the next session of Congress, a plan for the 


| reorganization of the Treasury Department, with a view to 


simplify the form of settling and keeping the accounts, and 
of rendering them more intelligible ; of a more equal distri- 
bution of the labor and duties ; and for abolishing some of 


| the subordinate branches, and reducing the number of clerks 


in the Executive Departments.”? 


This resolution was referred by the President 


| to the present head of the Treasury Department; | 


, 


and at the commencement of the session of Con- 


gress in 1834, the present Secretary of the Treas- || 
ury presented a detailed report, recommending a | 
Under the | 


reorganization of that Department. 


head of simplifying the forms of settling and | 
keeping the accounts, and of rendering them more | 
intelligible, the Secretary proposed some import- | 


the Comptrollers, with a view to the correction 


| ant changes in the duties of the Auditors and of | 


of any errors they might commit in the final set- | 


| tlement of public accounts. He also strongly rec- | 


Pi . / 
ommended that there should be a commissioner 


of customs, and that the Comptroller should be 


relieved from that particular duty; and that he | 
should be charged exclusively with those duties | 
appropriately connected with the settlement and | 


appropriate duties defined as they were in that.| 


| report, could not fail to imposé proper checks in 
| the disbursement of the public money, and in 
But the recom- | 
mendations of the Secretary were disregarded; for | 


passing upon public accounts. 


it will be found that the bill which was presented 
to Congress, consequent upon that report, did not 
contain the provisions which the Secretary had 
so strongly recommended. 


I have ailuded to this || 


fact to show that the attention of Congress has | 


is the same now as it has been ever since 1789. 


| been recently directed to this subject; and yet no | 
change whatever, in the mode of receiving and | 


| examining public accounts, has been made. It | 


There is no doubt that, bya general regulation | 


; at the Treasury Department, all collectors and | 
| receivers of the public moneys are requested to 


make monthly returns of the aggregate of the | 
receipts and expenditures at their respective of- | 


fices, and in the districts where a large amount of 


the public revenue accumulates, weekly state- || 


ments of their aggregate balances are requested | 


But, Mr. President, for what pur- 
pose are these statements requested to be made? 


order to see whether they agree, or, if not, wheth- 


|‘To enable the Secretary to compare them with | 
the returns made to the accounting officers, in | 


er they furnish any intrinsic evidence that there | 
is &€ wrong, an attempt to conceal the truth in | 


No, sir; these abstracts, these | 
_ statements of balances, are made to the Secretary 


for a totally different purpose, to enable him to | 


| discover at once the actual state of the public 
| finances; to enable him to determine where he 


can draw, with propriety, to satisfy the public 


monthly statements of the aggregate amount of 
bonds, in order that he may be enabled to judge 
all the means of the Department; and, under the 


|, ereditor, and to furnish him with the means of |; 
/ making to Congress his annual financial report. 
| For the same purpose, the Secretary requires 


| of the receipts from those sources in any one y 


[February 2), 


Senate. 


— 


twelve, eighteen, and twenty*four months, such 
returns would enable the Secretary to } 


en resent 
with great precision, what would be the . 


amount 


: . " ear; 
but since 1832, when the credits were reduced to 


three and six months, and when at least twenty- 
five per cent. of the duties on imports are receiv; d 
in cash, it has not been so easy or so certain to 
calculate on the amount of the annual receipts ag 
it was formerly, under the old system of exely. 
sive and of long credits. But it cannot fail to 


impress every man that these returns of balances 


cannot lead to the discovery of fraud where fraud 
exists, or to detect fraud where fraud is purposed, 
The running account with the vouchers are never 


, transmitted to the Secretary, for the best of al] 


reasons, that he has never been charged with their 
examination and adjustment. 
In the Secretary’s report, to which I have 


| already referred, speaking of a possibility that a 


combination among officers, or an accident es- 
caping the vigilance of officers, might lead to an 
improper withdrawal from the Treasury of some 
part of the public money — whereupon he re. 
marked that, to guard against this, it might be 
advisable to require, by a standing law, what has 
been heretofore, at least on two occasions, (in 
| 1794 and 1801,) that is, a periodical examination, 
_ by a committee of Congress, into the actual con- 
| dition of the Treasury. That examination, going 
_ beyond the forms and records—beyond the face 
of all the accounts kept, and even the publication, 
required by the Constitution, of the receipts and 
expenditures of all public money—should, in a 
, Special manner, whenever the slightest suspicion 
exists, extend to a close inquiry into the settle- 
ment of any accounts; the occasion for every 
allowance; therules and extent of all discretionary 
expenditures; the evidences of the actual amount 
of the money in the Treasury; or any other cir- 
cumstance which would tend to detect error, or 
lead to salutary improvements in any of the ex- 
isting laws.’’ These all-important suggestions 
were alike disregarded by Congress. Defalcations 
had alarmingly occurred under former Adminis- 
trations, and to guard against any such recur- 
rence, as well as to prevent any improper with- 
drawal of the public money from the Treasury, 
the recommendations to which I have referred 
were submitted, and submitted in answer to a call 
from the Senate itself. But there has been since 
/no action of Congress upon the subject; and if 
defalcations have arisen, and those defalcations 
cannot be charged upon any neglect of official 
duty in any public officer, it may fairly be con- 
sidered whether the fault does not lay at the door 
of Congress—whether there has not been a great 
omission of public duty in this respect, on the 
part of the legislative branch of the Government. 
In view of this matter, and in the discharge of 
what they believed to be their duty, most emphat- 
ically urged upon us by recent events, the Com- 
mittee on Finance have presented to the Senate the 
bill now under consideration. I do not propose 
to go into an examination of its details; that has 
already been done; but as a whole, it will furnish 
those guards for the safe-keeping of the public 
money, which have long been wanted. It will 
prevent any appropriation of the public funds to 
private use; it will most effectually lead to the 
discovery of any frauds which may be attempted 
by collectors and receivers in making their re- 
turns; and what is-of the utmost importance, It 
imposes a severe penalty upon the transgressor. 
Not only will the accounting officers, if this bill 
shall be passed, be able to detect fraud, but also 
to bring to punishment the offender. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that 
there is law enough, but the fault is in the execu- 
tion. Then, sir, every Administration, from 
1739 to the present period, has been in fault. No, 
sir; there isa want of legislation upon the subject. 
More checks are demanded, and more guards are 
required, to preserve the public money in the 
hands of collectors, for the exclusive use of the 
Government. How stands the fact?) What has 
been our history in ‘relation to the defaults of 


| public officers? 


old systems, when bonds taken for customs were | 


I have read the document about which much 
has been said elsewhere in the course of the pres- 
ent session. I refer to House document No. 111, 
and which was submitted to the House of Repre- 
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eentatives in January, 1838; and, if I rightly ree- 
oliect, that document contained the names of one 
,undred and fourteen persons who had been col- 
jectors of the customs, and were returned as pub- 
lic defaulters. Nine tenths of those defaults oc- 
curred under the Administration previous to the 
iast Administration. The laws which the Senator 
has recited were then in full force; they did not 
»revent defaults then; they did not then lead to 
the discovery of frauds. ‘The same laws cannot 
pow effectuate those objects; there is a defect in 
the law, and that defect the present bill is intended 
tosupply. Why were not those laws sufficient 
to prevent the defaults of General King, of Mr. 
Wingate, of General Upham, and of Mr. Swan- 
ton? They occurred under the administration of 
the younger Adams, when those laws were in full 
force. Why were they not sufficient to detect the 
default of Robert Arnold, who stands recorded as 
adefaulter to the amount of more than eighty 
thousand dollars, with an official bond amounting 
only to five thousand dollags. This default also 
occurred under the administration of Mr. Adams; 
and, from my recollection, the report states that 
there is no expectation that this amount will be 
reduced by subsequent receipts. I mention these 
facts to show that the existing acts of Congress 
are not sufficient to y-revent these frauds, and to | 
preserve in safety the public money for the use 
of the Government. The imposition is practiced | 
in the return itself; and, if the collector of the cus- | 
toms can induce some half dozen clerks to con- 
ceal the fraud, he can make, as he has from time 
to time made, such false returns to the accounting 
officers, and furnish to the Secretary weekly such 
false statements of the aggregate balances as to 
prevent the discovery and the detection of the 
fraud. But pass this bill, and you impose such a 
perfect system of well-ordered checks and guards 
that no collector, of himself, can make a false re- | 
turn without an immediate discovery of his fraud. | 
Up to 1835, a practice prevailed that, when the 
Auditor received the quarterly yearly returns from 
the collectors, &c., &c., the clerk in the Auditor’s 
ofice having these returns in charge, was in the 
habit of handing those returns to a clerk in the 
ofice of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
sole purpose of entering the footings, so as to 
show officially to the Secretary the amount of 
available means at the end of every quarter, to 
answer the same object, in fact, which the weekly 
and monthly statements to the Secretary from the 
collectors, of the aggregate balances, were in- 
tended toanswer. No vouchers were ever handed 
with these official returns, and no means could 


, 











il 
statement of balances, &c., yet neither from the 
face of the accounis themselves, nor from any 
other source, was the Secretary of the Treasury 
led to suspect that all was not right in the case of || 
this defaulter. 

And as the present Secretary’s circular to cer- 
tain receivers has been somewhat severely, and, 
I think, unjustly animadverted upon, I will take 
the liberty to transcribe Mr. Gallatin’s letter to 
Mr. Brown, in order to show that the present 
Secretary has high authority for the course he 
pursued, and that the sentiments, and even the 
faatans of Mr. Gallatin, in his letter to Mr. 


| Brown in 1809, reproving him for some omissions 


of duty, are very similar to the language used by 
Mr. Woodbury in his circular, wherein he un- 
dertook to complain for some omissions of official 
duty, and recommending, properly, in my judg- 
ment, a different course, rather than reporting the 
individual as unworthy of place—and who ought 
at once to be removed from office. I subjoin a 
copy of Mr. Gallatin’s letter to Mr. Brown: 
Treasury Department, December 4, 1809. 
Sir: I have this day received eight weekly returns from 
you, from the Ist of July to 3lst August last, with sundry 
other returns, some of which bore the post mark of Novem- 
ber 13. As the standing instructions of this Department 


respecting weekly returns, and the particular instructions | 
to you upon that subject, contained in my letter of the 26th 


| of June last, have not been co: plied with, I take the lib- 
| erty to repeat that it is indispensable that the weekly re- 


gurns should be weekly made, and put in the post office 


| immediately after the end of the week to which the return 


| Oth of March last. 


| ed to you for payment. 


relates. 

I have also this day received from the cashier of the office 
of discount and deposit your receipt for §100,000, taken up 
from bim under the authority contained in my letter of the 
It was not my intention, and the tenor 
of that letter implies it, that the whole of this sum should 
be drawn at once; but that, atter the moneysin your hands | 
were exhausted, you should draw on the bank, from time 
to time, to meet the debentures, as they should be present- | 
If, therefore, you have not paid | 
away, for debentures, the whole of that sum of $100,000, 
together with the sums remaining from your collections, 
and which appear to have amounted, on the 3ist of August, 
to $23,000, you will be pleased, immediately on the receipt 
of this letter, to refund to the office of discount and deposit 


| such sum as may remain in your hands; and will continue, 
| as fast as any moneys come into your hands, to apply them, 


| nor any intimation from you of their amount. 


from week to week, to the reduction of the balance of the 

advance from the bank, until it is wholly repaid. 
I have received no statement of the debentures issued, 

From the 


| time when the money was taken up by you, I presume 


they were issued in the month of September. No state- 
ment for that month has been received, although the state- 
ment of debentures issued in the subsequent month of Oc- 


| tober came to hand by the last mail. Thisis an irregularity 


which ought not to have taken place. As you are not igno- 


| rant of the manner in which all your returns to this De- 
| partinent ought to be made, I must request your particular 


thereby be afforded to the Secretary of the Treas- || 


ury to detect the fraud, if fraud existed. The 
only way, as I have before stated, of detecting 
the fraud, is by a careful examination and com- 


parison of the accounts with the vouchers at the 


Auditor’s office. 

This practice is now discontinued, and I have 
heard it said, among other things, by way of 
charge against the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
this was done at the instance of the Secretary. 
The practice, sir, was discontinued by the clerk 
inthe Auditor’s office; and, from inquiry, | have 
uot been able to learn that the oldest clerksin the | 
office of the Seeretary of the Treasury ever knew 
that these returns from the Auditor’s office were | 
made for the purpose of making an examination 


been made direct to the Secretary himself. No 
such comparisons were ever made under any Ad- 
ministration. No such returns were ever made | 
for any such purpose to the Secretary’s office from 
the office of the Auditor. 


I cannot close my remarks without again re- || 


ferring to the House document No. 111, in order 
to show that the existing laws do not afford suf- | 
ficient checks and guards, and that further legis- | 
lation is indispensably necessary, with a view to | 
the security of the public money. That docu- | 
ment states that William Brown, a collector at | 
New Orleans in 1809, was a defaulter to the | 
amount of more than $107,000; and if I have a 

right recollection of that case, he became a de- | 
faulter, and had actuall 


} 
} 
absconded before the | 


ate of the last letter of instructions to him from 
Mr. Gallatin, the then head of the ‘Treasury De- 
partment. Although there had been some little 
luformalities as to the time of making his weekly : 


attention that no omissions or irregularities be permitted | 
hereafter to occur. 
You will be pleased to acknowledge the receipt of this 
letter by the first mail after its arrival. 
i am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Wit1i1aM Brown, Esq., Collector, New Orleans. 


Mr. President, I have said all that I wish to 
say. My object in rising was to defend the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury from charges which had | 


‘been so often made, and constantly reiterated | 
| against him, on account of some knowledge which 


| victed the wrong doer. 


the appropriate duties of that officer could not, 
or comparison with any returns which may have || 


it is supposed that officer had of the late defalca- | 
tions in New York, in such time as to have ena- 

bled him to expose the fraud, and to have con- | 
It has been my purpose | 
to show that a faithful and vigilant discharge of 


by any possibility, enable him to discover or de- | 


| tect any frauds which any collector, in his official 
| returns, might intend to practice. I have endeav- | 


ored to show that to the accounting officers of | 
the Treasury belong, and exclusively belong, not 
only the receipt, examination, and final adjust- 
ment of such accounts, but I have also shown 
that to the First Comptroller belongs the business 
of superintending the collection of the duties on 


imports and tonnage, and that so specific are the | 
duties of the Secretary of the Treasury, as pointed | 
out by the existing laws, that without undertak- | 
ing at his mere motion to perform the official du- | 


ties of other officers, he could not have discovered 
any falsities or frauds contained in the return of 


the collectors of customs or of any of the receiv- | 


ers of the public moneys. 


As the friend of the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
I look forward with entire confidence to the pub- | 
lication of the report of the committee of inves- | 


tigation, who have this whole subject in charge; 


| by the House of Representatives. 








ene SD 


and if justice shall be done to that distinguished 


officer in that report, as I cannot doubt it will be, 
I have every reason to believe that he will be en- 
tirely exonerated from all blame and from every 
unworthy imputation. [am perfectly aware of 
the nature and character of the charges which 
have been made and circulated against the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with reference to the recent 
defalcations in New York, and with reference to 
other defaults which have recently occurred. 
But, sir, let the report come; let the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, be faith- 
fully presented to the American people; let party 
prejudice be laid aside, and a just account given 
of these transactions, and I have no doubt that 
it will be discovered that these charges against, 
and these attacks upon, the public conduct of the 
Secretary have been made without right and with- 
out authority. 

It is known to you, Mr. President, itis known 
to me, it must be known to us all, that most ex- 
traordinary allegations have been made against 
the Secretary, pending the present session of 
Congress, in this Senate, and out of this Senate. 
If, sir, there was any reliance to be placed on 
popular rumor, if the public journals of the times 
could be regarded as the faithful chronicles of 


| passing events, long before this we had a right 


to expect to have had the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury arraigned before this Senate to answer for 
high misdemeanors to be preferred against him 
I have felt 
some solicitude, some anxiety, to have such a 
proceeding instituted against my friend. It would 


_ be to him the proudest day in his whole life. He 


would then have the opportunity to meet his ac- 


| cusers face to face; and he would then be able to 


show forth that integrity of character, that up- 
rightness of purpose, which belongs to him—to 
convince his accusers, and to satisfy the Ameri- 
can people of the great injustice done him. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, all that I have to 
say is, that those who have been so prolific and 
constant in their charges agaiust the Secretary of 
the Treasury, have mistaken their aim; for, not- 
withstanding the attacks which have been made 
upon, and which are, day following day, repeated 
against him on thigfloor and in another part of 
this Capitol, but littl impression is made abroad. 
Itis manifest that intelligent and patriotic portions 
of the community, (while those things are going 
on here,) are giving to the Secretary the most 
gratifying evidence of their unshaken confidence 
in him, and of their fixed determination to give 
support to his public and official acts. 


SETTLERS IN CREEK [INDIAN COUNTRY. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. CHAPMAN, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 25, 1839. 


Mr. CHAPMAN, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, —- a bill from the Serate for 
the relief of certain settlers in the country acquired 
from the Creek Indians, who lost their improve- 
ments, to which they were entitled under the pre- 
emption law of 1834, by the location of the res- 
ervations for chiefs and orphans of that tribe, 
with an amendment. 

Mr. C. said that the amendment reported only 
changed the phraseology, not the sense, of the 
bill; and he hoped it would be concurred in. He 
said that, as the session was so near a close that 
this bill might not be reached if ordered to the 
Committee of the Whole, which was the usual 
course, he asked the House to consider it at once, 
since it proposed no appropriation, and therefore 
did not, under the rules of the House, require 
commitment. 

Mr. LINCOLN, having moved to commit the 
bill, insisted that it proposed an appropriation of 
land, and consequently was embraced within the 
rule requiring commitment as much as if an ap- 
propriation of money was proposed. 

Mr. CHAPMAN said he lamented the neces- 
sity, at this time, of resisting the motion to com- 
mit; but as that course would probably, ifadopted, 
defeat the bill, he was constrained to oppose it. 
He said that, as the vote on the motion pending 
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would probably decide the fate of the bill, he must 
ask the House to indulge him in making a brief 
explanation of its provisions, and the peculiar 
claim to relief the individuals had for whose ben- 
efit it was intended. He was never disposed to 
waste the time of the House, especially when so 
little remained in which to transact the great 
amount of important public business, and would 
promise not to consume as much in stating the 
merits of the bill, as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lincoxn] had in the technical ob- 
jection he had made to its consideration at this 
time. 

After the treaty with the Creek Indians, these 
settlers had removed into the territory acquired, 
and made valuable improvements on fertile land. 
Indeed, he had been informed that they are much 
the most valuable improvements in the country. 
At the passage of the preémption law in 1834, 
they were completely embraced within its provis- 
ions; and, at the time of the first land sale in the 


Creek country, (in January, 1834,) they were | 


actually settled on their improvements. At that 
time, the chiefs’ and orphans’ reserves, author- 
ized by the Creek treaty to be selected, had been 
already located by Colonel Bright, the agent ap- 
pointed for that purpose, but upon unimproved 
though fertile land. After this, and while these 
settlers were peaceably residing on their own im- 
provements, not even subject to be divested by 
these contingent locations, (for they had been se- 
lected by the agent,) that agent was 
upon to remove the locations he had at first made 
for the chiefs and orphans, and place them on the 
valuable improvements of these settlers, only ren- 


revailed | 


dered more valuable/than the lands before located | 


on by the labor and expense of these industrious 
and enterprising citizens. Mr.C. said it was not 
certain but that these injured settlers might have 
successfully resisted the authority and binding 
effect of the change of locations; but they were 
too poor to undertake a controversy so expensive; 
and were forced to give up their homes, and, with 
their families, seek shelter elsewhere, relying on 
the justice of this Government to make them com- 
pensation for their losses. 

Mr. C. said, that very soon after he had the 
honor of holding a seat on this floor, he had 
brought this subject before Céngress, and made 
a report, accompanied by a bill for the relief of 
these settlers. That bill had been again and again 
vapours by him to this House, but, like many 
at 


onl 
sible to get it directly considered. 
had reported proposed nothing more than those 
individuals were justly entitled to. But still it 
proposed much more than this. That bill pro- 
posed an absolute grant to those settlers of one 


by paying the fees of office only; or a quarter sec- 
tion of other land not settled upon, at Govern- 
ment price. ‘This bill proposes no grant, but only 
authorizes such settlers who establish the facts I 
have stated as the ground of their claim by proof, 


to enter any land at Government price not settled | 
’ 


upon. 


The advantage this bill proposes is inconsider- || 
able indeed, for in the country to which they are | 
confined, l assure the House, but little land worth | 


more than Government price can be found, if 


any, not now settled upon. But still they propose 1 
to take this bill, rather than submit to further de- || 


lay, or get nothing. 

Mr. C. said he could show precedents for a 
grant, without price, of three hundred and twenty 
acres to each settler in Arkansas, under similar 
circumstances; but for these citizens no such ben- 
efit is asked, nor, indeed, anything that can pos- 
sibly prejudice the Government, for no land sells 
for more than a fraction over the minimum price, 
and they are required to pay that much, 

Mr. C. said that on several occasions this bill 
has passed the Senate, and has been lost in this 
House, either for want of time, or for some ob- 
jection made to it here. One objection has been 
neretofore that, under its provisions, a great 
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sixty-five. He knew most of them personally, 


| and more honest, industrious, respectable citizens 


cannot be found in any country, nor none more 
meritorious. He was conscious of having most | 
earnestly pressed the claims of these citizens, 
since he had been a member of this body. No 


|opportunity had been suffered to pass unim- | 


roved, to obtain for them that justice he had 
sen satisfied they were entitled to, before he had 
a seat here. He had been less fortunate in this 
House than the able and efficient Senators from 


| his State, in the other, had been in their efforts, 


and consequently some had insinuated a want of | 
zeal on his part, in pressing this measure; but he 


| would not regard such insinuations, and should, | 
| in despite of them, continue to urge their claims. 


Pending the motion of Mr. Lincoin to com- | 
mit, Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved 
to lay the bill on the table; which motion pre- 
vailed. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


|| SPEECH OF HON. A. G. HARRISON, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1839, 

Vindicating the doctrines and principles contained in 
certain resolutions submitted by him to the select com-¢ 
mittee to whom was referred the report of the Secretary | 
of the Treasury upon the subject of the public lands. | 


The following are the resolutions of Mr. Har- | 
RISON: 
Resolved, That the powers of the Federal Government | 
result from the compact to which the States are parities, , 


| 


| limited by the plain sense and intention of the instrument | 
| constituting that compact, and are no further valid than they | 
| are authorized by the grants enumerated in the compact. 


2. That State sovereignties are only diminished by powers | 
specifically enumerated in this compact, or by such as are | 


| necessary to carry the specified powers into effect. 


3. That there being no terins or conditions mentioned in 
the Constitution by which new States coming into the Con- 


| federacy should be bound or restricted, each and every | 
| State, whether new or oid, as a member of this Confeder- 


acy, has ** the same rights of freedom, sovereignty, and in- | 


| dependence, in all respects whatever,” as another; and is 


as completely sovereign, to all intents and purposes, as it 


| was, or would have been, had the Union never been formed, 
| except only so far as it has given certain rights and powers 


to the General Government, euumerated in the Constitu- | 


tion, for specified purposes. 


4. That the right of exclusive jurisdiction to the utmost | 
limits of State territory is an unqualified and undeniable | 


. x ‘ linea || attribute of sovereignty; and as by the nature of the re- 
er important measures that propose to relieve || served rights, and the terms of the Constitution, no one | 
one class of citizens, he had found it impos- || State has a greater portion of reserved rights than another, | 


The bill he | 


so no other power whatever has any right to interfere, by | 


| legislative enactment or otherwise, with the property or | 


| of any of the States, since these are subjects of a local char- || 


rights of property which lie within the acknowledged limits | 


acter, and appropriate only for local legislation. 


e : . 1} 

| 5. Resolved, therefore, As the States of this Confederacy, | 
; ’ ie : || ** in all respects whatever, are equally free, sovereign, and | 

uarter section of land, subject to private entry, ||. '"® pe $e, TRENT 2200, en, |! 
4 a J P y» | independent,’ no conditions being imposed or required by | 


| the Constitution upon those that might be admitted into the |! 


| Union, that all restrictions and conditions upon the new 





States, on their admission, being opposed to the fundamen- 


| tal principles and analogies of the Government, and not 


sanctioned by the Constitution, are null and void; and that | 


| each new State, upon being admitted into the Union, being | 


* as free, sovereign, and independent as the other States, 


| in all respects whatever,’? was absolved, by the act of ad- 


mission, from all terms, conditions, restrictions, and limi 
tations whatever, whether under deeds of cession, ordi- 
nances, or compacts, and became, ipso facto, the absolute, 
unqualified, and uncontrollable sovereign of the soil lying 


| Within its respective limits and jurisdiction. 
| 


Mr. HARRISON said: 
Mr. Speaker: In the investigation which I | 


_ propose to make of the doctrines and principles 
set forth in the resolutions which I submitted to | 
the select committee to whom the subject of the | 


public lands was referred, I deem it proper to 


| state, at the threshold, that no extraneous influ- 


ence whatever induced me to introduce these res- 
olutions, which have.been so unceremoniously 
denounced as ‘* startling, monstrous, and extraor- 


subject. I had no secret or disguised object in 
view, either personal or political. It was not my 
wish or intention that the resolutions should be 
connected with any party, or any influence that 


was now agitatin e country; nor did I look 


many might claim who are not entitled. This || forward to any feeling of popular favor that might 
bill guards against any such frauds; however, || be attained by their introduction, since it is my | 
since the last session, proof has been made of all || unalterable determination not to apply again for || new: States, which were not and cannot be im- 
who are entitled, which is now on your table, i a seat upon this floor upon the expiration of the || posed upon the original thirteen. Is not the 


and the whole number does not exceed sixty or || time I have yet to serve. I have been actuated || power for 


dinary.”’ I consulted no human being on ‘| 
} 


[February 15, 


Ho. or Reps, 


———— 


by higher motives, and influenced by considera. 
tions of a more comprehensive and patriotic char- 
acter. Itis my sober and deliberate conviction 
that these resolutions contain a true exposition 
of the relative powers and rights of the now 
States, and advance no doctrine that is not sys. 
tained by the Constitution, by the early docy. 
mentary history of the country, and by all the 
fundamental! principles and analogies of the Goy- 


ernment. 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rogepy- 
son} and myself differ widely on the questions 
involved in this subject. Were I to admit his 
premises, I should be forced to adopt his conely. 
sions. But I go bebind all the positions he hag 
taken, and contend, and shall endeavor to show, 
that the compacts made between the General 

, Government and the several States that made 
the cessions, upon which he seems to rely with 
so much confidence, do not give the power to 
bind and restrict us, as has been exercised to. 
wards us; that they could not give the powers 
claimed, because, having been made during the 
existence of the Articles of Confederation, that 
instrument positively prohibited, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, coming into exist. 
ence upon the dissolution of the Articles of Con- 
federation, nowhere authorized, the exercise of 
such powers. I| go further: I not only main- 
tain the doctrine that these compacts do not 
give the powers which are claimed, and if they 
did, that they are void, because against the ex- 
press letter of the Articles of Confederation, 
which were the paramount law of the land at the 
time these compacts were made; but also, that it 
never was the intention of those who framed 
those articlesthatthe Federal Governmentshould 
have the power of ownirg the lands tying within 
the limits of a State: in fact, sir, so far from en- 
tertaining any such idea, that they did, in the 
most positive and unequivocal manner, express 
a contrary intention. And this I will prove from 
facts that occurred at that period, constituting a 
portion of the history of that day, which cannot 
be met, contradicted, or denied. 

In the examination of these resolutions we 
must look closely at the nature and character of 
our Government, its Constitution, the object and 
extent of the powers granted, and of the rights 
and powers of the several States anterior and 
subsequent to the formation of the Confederacy, 

_Itis in this way that I mean to examine the sub- 
ject, and endeavor to establish all the principles 
which I have advanced. 

The Federal Government is the creature of the 
States, made by them for their common benefit; 

and the Constitution of the United States the great 

charter of Federal power. The beauty of the 
system is, thwt the Federal Government, having 
been created for certain great national purposes, 
which could not have been attained so well with- 
outa common Union, deriving all its powers from 
the States that formed it, can exercise none but 
such as are specifically granted and enumerated 

in the instrument that contains these powers. 

And if we desire to know whether the General 

| Government can exercise a particular power, the 
| only guide that we have in making such inquiry 
is the Constitution. The powers, therefore, of 
the General Government are binding, so far as 

_ they are given, and all laws, compacts, treaties, 

‘and ordinances, made without authority from the 

_ Constitution, are void. , 

| In section third of article fourth of the Consti- 

‘tution of the United States, we find the power 

| that is given for the admission of new States. lt 
| is contained in one short line. It says, ‘* new 
| States may be admitted into the Union.”” The 
language is plain and simple. No power is found 
connected with the power to admit which author- 
| izes the General Government to impose conditions 

‘and restrictions upon the new States when ad- 

| mitted into the Union. Now, as the Constitution 
| isaninstrument containing delegated powers only, 
| authorizing the Federal Government to exercise 

‘such alone as are specifically granted and enu- 

| merated, I call upon gentlemen opposed to me on 
| this subject to inform me how, and from whence 
| they get the power to impose conditions upon the 


the admission of the new States full 
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and perfect? Was it left unfinished by the wise | this report and resolution. The object is mani- |“ THE SAME RIGHTS OF FREEDOM, SOVEREIGNTY, 
men that made the Constitution? Or did they | fest. Io pay the debt incurred by the war, and | AND INDEPENDENCE AS THE OTHER States.” This 
mean that the powerezxpressly granted of admitting | to silence the murmuring that was beginning to | was one of the conditions. The other was, that 
new States should carry along with it others of | break forth into audible and serious complaint, | the territory ceded should constitute a source of 
a broader and more unlimited character not enu- |' was the design of Congress in making the appeal | revenue to pay the debt incurred by the Revolu- 
merated in the grant? |, to the States. On the 10th of October, 1780, Con- || tion. Now, if the conditions were fixed by the 

The Constitution says, ‘‘ the powers not dele- | gress again addressed the States on the subject. || resolution of October, 1780, by which the Union 

ted to the United States, by sha Constitution, || This resolution, it will be seen, is stronger in its | should be bound on receiving these cessions, I 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to || terms, and more direct in its meaning, than that | ask, how can they be altered orchanged? They 
the States respectively, or tothe people.”” Now, || of the 6th September: | still exist for the benefit of the States that were 
the power to impose conditions upon the new | « Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be || to be carved out of this territory, and which were 
States is not a delegated power—itcannot be found || ceded or relinquished to the United States by any particu- || to be admitted into the Union. These resolutions 
inthe Constitution. And if itbe not a delegated | la State, puruant lo the recommendation of Congress of | show not only the motives which impelled Con- 

ower, by what authority are these conditions || common benefit of the United States, and be settled and || gtess to ask that the cessions should be made, 
imposed upon us? The compacts, even if they || formed into distinct Republican States, which shall become || but also the consideration which was offered as an 
intended to give such a power, could not do so, 


| members ofthe Federal Union, AND HAVE THE SAME RIGHTS | inducement to the States to make the cessiona. 
asthe powers in the Constitution could not be 


E : M, AND INDEPENDENCE AS THE . . 
at oN cubes Iintanenics ehamcetiele Uineaer wales "shall be a cane it These historical facts are particularly important, 
enlarged, altered, or diminished by any compact |) ghait contain a suitable extent of territory.not lessthan one || 88 it is presumable they contain all the reasons 
or ordinance whatever. | hundred nor more than one hundred and fifty milessquare, || which influenced Congress to address the States 
With these general remarks upon the character || or a8 near thereto as circumstances will admit. Thatthe || ypon the propriety of making the cessions, and 
and principles of our Government, I shall pro- necessary and reasonable expenses which any particular || 
ceed toa particular examination of those com- 


State shall have incurred, since the commencement of the ! especially as they are antecedent to the cessions, 
articulé present war, in subduing any British posts, or maintaining || 88 well as the Constitution of the United States, 
acts by which it is contended the new States are i| 
: ut it may be ober to look into the || 1™g any part, of the territory that may be ceded or relin- || i i , ae ; 
ound. B Se pooper quished to the United States, shall be reimbursed.” || applications of Congress, were made; and, es % 
. . | ° 
amining the compacts themselves, as calculated || | The language here employed is of a most strik- } with a rigid scrutiny, to discover if there be any- 
to explain the objects which were to be gained. || ing character. Congress solemnly promises the thing in them incompatible with the * rights of 
of the States laid claim to a vast extent of vacant | territory so ceded ** shall be settled and formed || were promised and guarantied to the States that 
territory. These claims excited murmuring and || into distinct republican States, which shall be- || might be admitted into the Federal Union, I shall 
if 
. ii | . . . 
or whose claims were not so clear. They con-|| THE SAME RIGHTS OF SOVEREIGNTY, FREEDOM, | made by Virginia, as a sample of the whole. 
tended that, as the war was carried on by the || AND INDEPENDENCE AS THE OTHER Srares. In treating of these deeds of cession, it must be 
belonging to the Crown of Great Britain should, | and independence” which belonged ‘* to the other | and entered into between two parties; and also 
upon the successful issue of the war, become the States’’ at that time? How far, and to what ex- | that they were made during the existence of the 


posts or garrisons within and for the defense, or in acquir- | The cessions, upon these earnest and repeated 
causes which led to these compacts, before ex- | is my object to examine these deeds of cession 
Before and during the revolutionary war many | States, upon relinquishing their claims, that the || freedom, sovereignty, and independence” which 
discontent among those who had no such claims, ,, come members of the Federal Union, and wave || take up and comment upon the deed of cession 
| | 
common sacrifice of blood and treasure, the lands | What were ‘* the rights of freedom, sovereignty, || borne in mind that they were compacts made by 
common property of all the States, and go to dis- || tent, were the old States free, sovereign, and in- || Articles of Confederation. For, in the examina- 
charge the debt incurred by the war. To quiet || dependent, at this particular period in the history || tion of these compacts, it will be found that there 
the discontent that prevailed, and to obviate the || Of our country? ‘* The rights of freedom, sov- | are expressions in them which cannot be under- 
| 
| 


difficulties and troubles that were constantly rising | ereignty, and independence,”” which thenbelonged || stood without reference to the Articles of Confed« 
in view, Congress appealed to those States that || to them, is our inheritance at this day, which can- |) eration. 
laid claim to this vacant territory to cede it tothe || not be taken from us by any power on earth. It cannot be denied that the State making the 
Federal Government, for the purpose of allaying And the compact with Virginia does not conflict || cession had the right to impose the conditions, if 
the heartburning which was then corroding the || With, or in any degree impair, the rights here 1 conformable to the Articles of Confederation, and 
peace and disturbing the good feeling of the Con- | mentioned. In truth, it confirms all that was || that the Government acceptin them could not 
federacy. No cession was made before the ap- | promised. The States not yet complying with 1 afterwards enlarge, add to, or diminish the terms 
peal of Congress on the subject; and it is by || the earnest appeals that had been made, Congress |! of the cession, without the consent of the other 
reference to the acts of Congress alone that we |, again addressed them on the same subject, April || party. Being a compact between two parties, it 
can rightly understand the real objects which || 8, 1783, through the means of a committee ap- || required the consent of both to make any altera- 
they had in view in appealing to the States to | pointed for that purpose, of which Mr. Madison || tion. What were the conditions upon which Vir- 
make the cession. | was chairman. Still unsuccessful, Congress made | ginia ceded her territory? They were, first, that 
The first movement on this subject was the || another appeal to the States, in the resolution of || the ceded territory should be laid out into distinct 
resolution of the 6th September, 1780. This may || the 29th April, 1784, which is in more precise || republican States, which should be admitted into 
be regarded as the firstdawning of the light which | language than the former resolution, as Congress the Union ‘‘ with the same rights of freedom, 
afterwards breaks upon us in full blaze from other || explains, in a definite manner, what was intended sovereignty, and independence as the other 
acts that followed. Y | by the resolution of 10th October, 1780. Thisis ] States,’’ and also that the lands ceded should be a 


1} > . * 
“That having duly considered the several matters to | the resolution: : i. common fund for the benefit of the United States, 
them submitted, they conceive it unnecessary to examine || _ “‘ Congress, by their resolution of September 6, 1780, || to be disposed of according to their usual respect- 
ao ae meri or poicy ofthe insracuone or desertion | ving agin avin fo besa fats iavn8 || ive proportions in the general charge and expend- 
of the General Assembly o aryland, or of the remon- ; ne western cour | surre ~H } 
strance of the General Assembly of Virginia, as they involve || tion of their territorial claims; by that of the 10th of Oc- | iture. bony hp the oo a eviein ean 
questions, a discussion of which was declined on mature || tober, of the same year, having fixed conditions to which || Mentioned in the compact with Virginia; the | 
consideration, when the Articles of Confederation were de- || the Union should be bound on receiving such cessions; || conforming to and complying with the conditions 
bated ; nor, in the opinion of the Snes such ques- | im their adtinees of Atri 18 7d, Wherein, conn is oe. | that were fixed in the resolution of Congress of 
tions be now revived with any prospect of conciliation ; that || ! a Sy Oy rere s . nS i 
it appears more advisable to aan eae those States which || tional debt and expressing their reliance for its discharge ty oe ar anh a as <a ie at 
can remove the embarrassments respecting the western || 0M the prospect of vacant territory, in aid of their resources, || of the 29th o ril, . was upon the 
country, a liberal surrender of a portion of their territorial | they, for that purpose, as well as to obviate disagreeable || conditions that Congress accepted the deed of 
claims, since they cannot be preserved entire without en- controversies and confusions, included in the same recom- cession from Virginia. They cannot be altered 
dangering the stability of the General Confederacy ; to re- mendations a renewal of those of September the 6th and without the consent of the other party And if, 
mind them how indispensably necessary it is to establish || 0f October the 10th, 1780, which several recommendations ‘ nh oot “er hould be 
the Federal Union on a fixed and permanent basis, and on have not yet been complied with: | in the course of this investi ation, it shou e 
| 














principles acceptable to all its respective members ; how es- “ Resolved, That the same subject be again presented to || discovered that in the acts of Congress admitting 
sential to public credit and confidence, to the support of our || the same States, (to the attention of,) that they be urged to || now States into the Union, there are other con- 
Army, to the vigor of our councils and success of our meas- || Consider that the war being now brought to a happy term- ditions than those contained in the deed of ces- 
ures, to our tranquillity at home, our reputation abroad, to | ination by the personal services of our soldiers, the supplies || ©! | d id. be 

our very existence as a free, sovereign, and independent | of property by our citizens, and loans of money from them || sion, or are null and void, cause not au- 
people ; that they are fully persuaded the wisdom of the || 48 well as from foreigners, these several creditors have a | thorized by the original deed, and the General 
respective Legislatures will lead them to a full and impar- || Tight to expect that funds shall be provided on which they | Government had no power whatever, without the 
tial consideration of a subject so interesting to the United || may rely for their indemnification ; that Congress still con- |, sent of Virginia, to alter the tetms and condi- 
States, and so necessary to the happy establishment of the || Sider vacant territory as an important resource; and that, | pd ee bebe ’ 


tions by a review of the beforementioned act of the Legis- | ate and liberal cessions, to forward these necessary ends, || There is one most remarkable feature in this 
lature of New York, submitted to their consideration ; that and to promote the harmony of the Union.” 


Federal Union; that they are confirmed in these onpeue- therefore, the said States be earnestly pressed, by immedi- 


this act is expressly calculated to accelerate the Federal |, deed of cession. Virginia not only cedes all her 
alliance, by removing, as far as depends on that State, the I would here call the particular attention of the right, title, and claim to the soil, but to the juris- 
impediment arising from the western country, and for that || House to the language that is here employed. It | diction. : : 

purpose to yield up a@ portion of territorial claim for the gen- For the purpose of calling the attention of the 


eral benefit: Whereupon | int ill read the clause that 
“ Resolved, That copies of the several papers referred to pas pe point, lw 


the committee be transmitted, with a copy of the report, to 
the Legislatures of the several States; and that it be ear- 
nestly recommended to those States who have claims to 
the Western country, to pass such laws, and give their del- 
©gates in Congress such powers, as may effectually remove | 
the only obstacle to a final ratification of the Articles of | ae Fil 

Confederation ; and that the Legislature of Maryland be |} What ‘‘ conditions?”? By what was the Union 
arnestly requested to authorize their delegates in Congress || to be bound on receiving such cessions? Why, | 
| 


says: 

Congress, by their resolution of September 6th, 1780, 
having thought it advisable to press upon the States having 
claims to the western country, a liberal surrender of a por- | 
tion of their territorial claims; by that of the 10th October | 
of the same year, HAVING FIXED CONDITIONS TO WHICH THE | 


|“ Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That it shall and 
| may be lawful for the delegates of this State to the Congress 
| of the United States, or such of them as shall be assembled 
| in Congress, and the said delegates, or such of them 60 as- 
| sembled, are hereby fully authorized and empowered, for 
' 





UNION SHOULD BE BOUND ON RECEIVING SUCH CESSIONS,” 
&e. 


and on behalf of this State, by proper deeds or instruments 
in writing, under their hands and seals to convey, transfer, 
assign, and make over unto the United States in Congress 
assembled, for the benefit of the said States, all right, tile, 
w is 


? ee poannaeies” sir, that new States should be made out of the 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the language of |' territory soceded, which should be admitted with 


| and elaiin, as WELL OF GOTL 45 JURISDICTION, 
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Commonwealth hath to the territory or tract of country 


within the limits of the Virginia charter, situate, Iving, and 
being io the northwest of the river Ohio, subject to the 


terms and conditions contained in this before recited act of 


Congress of the 13th day of September last; that is to say, 
upon condition that this territory so ceded shall be laid out 


Public Lands—Mr. Harrison. 


limits of the State of New York. ‘The man was 


tried for the murder, found guilty, and sentenced 
' according to the laws for the crime he had com- 


and forwned into States, containing 1 suitable extent of ter- | 


ritory, not less than one hundred, nor more than one hun- 
dred and fitty miles square, or as near thereto as circum- 
stances will admit; and that the States so formed shall be 
distinct republican States, and admitted members of the 
Federal Union, having the same rigiits of sovercignty, free 
dom, and independence, as the other States.”’ 


Whatwas that jurisdiction before the cession? | 


When the property, and in possession of the 
State of Virginia, it was full, complete, and ab- 
solute. No cther power could limit, restrict, or 
interfere with it. Where is it now? Does the 
General Government possess it as full and abso- 
lute as Virginia had it before the cession? No, 
sir. None will venture to advance such doctrine. 
Where is it then? It was athing that existed 
before the cession, and it must still exist some- 
where, If it be not found with the General Gov- 


mitted. The case was taken up to the supreme 


/ was committed at Fort Niagara, lying within the || 


court, upon the ground that the State authorities | 


had no jurisdiction of the case, inasmuch as the 
crime was committed at a place which was the 
property of the United States. I will now read 


‘that part of the decision which relates to the 


point in question: 


“Their possession of this post must be regarded, there- 
fore, as a possession for the State, not against it; it wasa 


friendly occupation, not in derogation of our righgs; and | 


we regard it as a fundamental principle that the rights of | 
sovereignty are never to be taken away by implication. In | 


the case of the United States vs. Bevans, (3 Wheaton, 388,) | 


Chief Justice Marshall said : * The power of exclusive legis- 
lation, under the eighth section of the first article of the 


, Constitution, which is jurisdiction, is united with cession 


of territory, which is to be the free act of the States.’ The 


| correctness of this remark is fully adinitted; and if the Uni- 


ernment, it must be with the States; and if with | 


the States, how came it there? By compact? 
By any arrangement or understanding between 
the General Government and the States? None 
of these. It fell to the States as one of the re- 
served rights. By the magical influence of sover- 
eignty itattached itself to the powers of the States 


as being one that was not delegated to the Gen- | 


eral Government. In reference to jurisdiction as 


ted States had the right of exclusive legislation over the 
fortress of Niagara, they would have also exclusive juris- 
diction ; but we are of opinion that the right of exclusive 


legislation within the territorial limits of any State can be |! 


acquired by the United States only in the mode pointed out | 


in the Constitution—by purchase, by consent of the Lezisla- 


ture of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection | 
of forls, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 


buildings. The essence 6f that provision is, that the State 
shall freely cede the particular place to the United States, 


diction cannot be acquired tortuously, or by disseism of the 


| State; much less can it be acquired by mere occupancy, 


an attribute of sovereignty, Vattel, in his book || 


on the law of nations, says: 


The general domain of the nation over the lands she 
inhabits is naturally connected with the empire ; for, in es- 
tablishing herself in a vacant country, the nation certainly 
does not intend to possess it in subjection to any other 
Power; and can we suppose an independent nation not 


vested with the absolute command in her domestic con- || 


cerns? Thus we have already observed (book 1, sec. 205) 


that in taking possession of a country, the nation is pre- | 


sumed to take possession of its government at the same 
time. We shall here proceed further, and show the natu 
ral connection of these two rights in an independent na 
tion. How could she govern herself, at her own pleasure, 
in the country she inhabits, if she cannot truly and abso- 
lutely dispose of it? And how could she have the full and 
absolute domain of a place where she has not the com- 
mand? Another’s sovereignty, and the rights it compre- 
hends, must deprive her of the free disposal of that place. 
And to this eminent domain, which constitutes a part of 


the sovercignty, (book 1, sec. 244,) and you will the better | 
perceive the intimate connection existing between the do- | 
And, accordingly, | 
what ie called the high domain, which is nothing but the | 


main and the sovereignty of the nation. 


domain of the body of the nation, or of the sovereign who 


represents it, is everywhere considered as inseparable from | 


the sovereignty. 
“The sovereignty united to the domain establishes the 


that belongs to her. It is her province, or that of her sov- 
ereign, to exercise justice in all the places under her juris- 
diction, to take cognizance of the crimes committed, and 
the differences that arise in the country.” 

Here, sir, we havea definition given of the 
term *‘ jurisdiction,’’ such as must satisfy every 
one does not belong to the General Government 
over lands which it claims, lying within the lim- 
its of a State. And it is clear that the exercise 
of such a power on the part of the Government 


with the implied or tacit consent of the State, when such || 


occupancy is for the purpose of protection. 
* The third section of the fourth article of the Constitn- 


|| tion of the United States is clearly adapted to the territorial 
| rights of the United States, beyond the limits or boundaries 


of any of the States, and to their chattel interests, and it 
therefore drops the expression of exclusive legislation.” 
Now, sir, I would ask if anything could be 
stronger, or more directly in point than this which 
I have just read? The court not only takes the 


round that there is but one way in which the |, ,, ts rs 
f y | The compact, if it is supposed to conflict with 


| Government can acquire or hold lands within the 
|limits of a State, which is by consent of the 
State; but also, that this acquisition must be for one | 
| of the specified and enumerated purposes mentioned 


| States. 


in the eighth section of the Constitution of the United 
And they say that the third section of 
the fourth article has clearly a reference to the 
territorial rights of the Government beyond the limits 
of the States, &c. Sir, can language be stronger 


or plainer than this? Am I not sustained in the || 
| broadest position | have taken in my resolutions. 
| 1 feel confidence, by such high authority, that 


|; animates to the struggle, and lifts me above the 
jurisdiction of the nation in her territories, or the country | 


| for one of the specific and enumerated objects. This juris- | 


power of ridicule, as well as the mortification of | 
| defeat. 


_ [come now, sir, to the last important condition 
in this deed of cession. It is: 


‘That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, and not reserved for, or appropriated to, any 


| of the before mentioned purposes, or disposed of in boun- | 
ties to the officers and soldiers of the American Army, shall | 


would utterly annihilate. every vestige and fea- | 


ture that characterize a State. Mr. Henry, in 
the debates of the Virginia Convention on the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, speaking 
on the subject of giving up the navigation of the 
Mississippi, says: 

* France has guarautied to us our sovereignty, and all its 
appendages. What are its appendages? Are not the riv- 
ers and waters that wash the shores of a country append- 
ages inseparable from the right of sovereignty ?” 

Governor Randolph, in the same debate, said: 


* It will, moreover, be contrary to the law of nations to 
relinquish territorial rights. 


be considered a common fund for the use and benefit of 
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mentioned in this article, and the State, not the 
Government, as is now the case, alone had tho 
right of levying and collecting the taxes necessary 
to pay her proportion. Now the part just quoted 
from the deed of cession did not mean, and do. 3 
not say, that the Federal Government shou|q 
have the power to hold lands within the limits os 
a State; for the ninth article of the Conferatioy 
which expressly says that ‘* the territory of , 


State shall be taken for the benefit of the Uniteq 


States” forbids it. All that was meant by it was, 


| that the proceeds of the land sold, lying beyond 


the limits of the Statés,’’ should go into the gep. 
eral Treasury, according * to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge and expendi. 
ture.”? Suppose, then, a new State had been ad. 
mitted into the Union during the existence of the 
Articles of Confederation, what would have been 
the extent of her sovereignty? Exactly that which 
was the extent of the sovereignty of one of the 
old States. And how could this have been ascer-. 
tained? By a reference alone to the second and 
ninth articles of the Confederation. The second 
article says: ; 

“Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and inde. 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 


is not, by this Confederation, EXPRESSLY DELEGATED to the 
United States in Congress assembled.”’ 


And the ninth article says: 


‘* Provided also, That No Srate shall be deprived of ter. 
ritory for the benefit of the United States.’? 


Can any language be used more direct and 


_ pointed than that found in the two articles quoted, 
| to show that a State coming into the Union under 


the Confederation, would be equal in all the at- 
tributes of sovereignty with the old States, and 
that the territory of no State could be taken for 


| the benefit of the United States? In other words, 
that the Federal Government had no power to 


hold lands within the limits of any of the States, 


| the Articles of Confederation, could give no new 
| power, nor aller in any manner whatever the 


| Government by the Confederation. 


powers which had been vested in the Federal 
The sover- 


'eignty of no State, therefore, could have been 
limited, as the Confederation did not permit it, 
_and the deed of cession or compact with Vir- 


such of the United States as have become members of the | 


Confederation or Federal alliance of the said States, Vir- 
ginia inclusive, according to their usual respective propor- 


tions in the general charge and expenditure, and shall be | 
faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and 


for no other use or purpose whatsoever: Provided, That 


| the trust hereby reposed in the delegates of this State shall 


There is a prohibition natu- || 


rally resulting from the nature of things, it being contradic- | 


tory and repugnant to reason and the law of nature and na- 
tions to yield the most valuable right of a community, for 
the exclusive benefit of one part of it.” 


Mr. Nicholas also said: 


“ The deprivation of territorial rights was obviously re- | 


pugnant to the law of nations.”’ 


But, sir, I have still other authority of a high 
character, bearing directly on the point, to which 


f would particularly call the attention of the gen- | 


tleman from New York, [Mr. Parker,] who 
was a member of the select committee to whom 
this subject was referred, as the authority I am 
about to read is a decision of the supreme court 
of the State of New York, delivered by Chief 
Justice Spencer. The case was this: a murder 


j 
} 
} 


I 


| 
| 
| 


} 
j 
} 
i 


not be executed, unless three of them, at Jeast, are present 
in Congress.’? 


To understand this rightly, we must go back 


to the time when the Articles of Confederation | 


were the paramount law of the land, and look at | 


the state of things that existed at this particular 
period of our history. The eighth article of the 
Articles of Confederation says: 


** All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be 


incurred for the common defense or general welfare, and | 


allowed by the United States in Congress assembled, shall |, 


be defrayed out of a common Treasury, which shall be sup- | 


plied by the several States, in proportion to the value of all || 


the land within each State, granted to, or surveyed for, any 


thereon, shall be estimated, according to such mode as the 
United States in Congress assembled shall, from time to 
time, direct and appoint. 

« The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and 
levied by the authority and direction of the Legislatures of 


the several States, within the time agreed upon by the Uni- | 


ted States in Congress assembled.” 


This explains the expression in the deed, “ ac- 
cording to their usual respective proportions in 


the general charge and expenditure.”’ Each State | 


was to pay its proportional part of the expenses 
of the Government, according to the proportion 


|| of territory for the benefit of the United States. 
person, as such land, and the buildings and improvements || 





ginia did not and could not grant it; and the new 
State, had one been admitted, would have come 
into the Confederacy with ‘the same rights of 
freedom, sovereignty, and independence as the 
other States,’’ If further proof is wanting on 
this head, I have that at hand which, it seems to 
me, is conclusive and irresistible beyond the 
power of human contradiction. After the adop- 
tion of the Confederation, several of the States, 
not satisfied with many of its provisions, made 
objections to joining the Confederacy, and con- 
sequently remained out of it for some length of 
time. Among these were Rhode Island and New 
Jersey, who seemed to object particularly to that 
clause of the ninth article of the Confederation 
which says: 

* Provided, also, That no State shall be deprived of ter- 
ritory for the benefit of the United States.”’ 

The objection of Rhode Island, is as follows: 
_ Tn the ninth article, atthe end of the second paragraph, 


| after the words ‘ for the benefit of the United States,’ add 


‘ provided, nevertheless, that a/l lands within these States, 
the property of which, before the present war, was vested 
in the Crown of Great Britain, or out of which quit-rents 
arise, payable to said Crown, shall be deemed, taken, and 
considered as the properiy of these United States, and be dis- 
posed of and appropriated by Congress for the benefit of the 
whole Confederacy, reserving, however, to the States within 
whose limits such Crown lands may be, the entire and com- 
plete jurisdiction thereof.’ ” 


Rejected—ay 1, noes 9. The objection of New 
Jersey is in the following language: 


* The ninth article provides that no State shall be eo 
yhether 
we are to understand that by territory is intended any land, 


| tho property of which was heretofore vested in the Crown 


of Great Britain, or that no mention of such land is made 
in the Confederation, we are constrained to observe that the 
present war, as we always appreliended, was undertaken 
for the general defense and interest of the confederating Col 
onies, now the United States. It was ever the confiden' 
expectation of this State that the benefits derived from ® 
successful contest were to be general and proportionate’ 


| and that the property of the common enemy falling in con 
| sequence of a prosperous issue of the war, would belong (0 


the United States and be appropriated to their use. Weare 
therefore, greatly disappointed in finding no provision for 
empowering the Congress to dispose of such property, but 
especially the vacant and unpatented lands, commonly called 
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the Crowa lands, for defraying the expenses of the war and 
for such other public and general purposes. The jurisdic 
jion oug®?. in every instance, ta belong to the respective 
States within the charter or determined limits of which such 
lands may be seated; but reason and justice must decide 
that the property which existed in the Crown of Great Brit- 
ain, previous to the present Revolution, ought now to be- 
jong to the Congress, in trust for the use and benefit of the 
United States. ‘They have fought and bled for it in propor- 
tion 10 their respective abilities; and, therefore, tae reward 
ought not to be predilectionaily distributed.*? 

These objections were made and rejected in| 
1778. Here, sir, we find the tert of all the speeches 
and reports which have been made from that day 
to this on the subject of the public lands. The 
ubjections of these States are the very pith and 
marrow of all that has been said and urged in 
favor of the old States to what are called the pub- 
ticlands. Mark the language thatisused. They , 
are willing that jurisdiction, entire and complete, | 
shall belong to the States in whose limits the lands 
may lie, but they require that the property in the 
soil shall be the common property of all the States. 
If this ninth article did not forbid that any other 
power should hold a property in the soil of a State, 
why object to it? Ifit be said that it was meant | 
to apply to those States that had large claims to | 
yacant territory, what is there in this or any other 
part of the Confederation that forbids the same 
application to a new State, had one been admitted | 
during the existence of the Confederation? It 
applied equally to all; there was no exception, 
and these States knew the fact; and therefore it 
is that we find them urging in such earnest and 
pathetic strains the claims which they considered 
they had to this vacant territory, and which, by | 
this article, was unjustly withheld from them. | 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, as he did not desire | 
toreply to the gentleman from Missouri, he hoped | 
he should be allowed to correct the extraordinary 
misapprehension into which the gentleman had 
fallen in regard to the effect of the proviso in the 
ninth article of the Confederation and the deeds | 
of cession. 

Mr. HARRISON assenting, 

Mr. ROBERTSON proceeded. I purposely | 
avoided, sir, all commentary upon the differences || 
subsisting among the States in the early period 1 
of our revolutionary struggle, on the subject of | 
the western lands, because [ considered those dif- | 
ferences finally adjusted by the compacts of ces- || 


j 


sion and the Federal Constitution. It was imma- || 
terial whether the lands belonged to this Govern- | 
ment or to the States which claimed them, since, |) 
in either case, the terms of the compacts and the |} 
orovisions of the Constitution must be carried || 
into effect. But if the gentleman will go beyond |) 
these instruments, he will find that Virginia | 
claimed all the lands within the limits of her an- |; 
cient charters long before the Confederacy was || 
formed; and actually proclaimed these as her 
rightful boundaries in her State constitution, || 
adopted prior to the declaration of American in- | 


dependence. Early in 1778, her Legislature au- | 


| 
} 


thorized the raising of aregiment for the defense | 
| 


of her western frontier. Colonel Clark was ap- 
pe to command it, and reduced the forts of 
Xaskias and St. Vincennes, both of them, at the 
time, in the possession of the British, adding the 
right by conquest to that by grant. The Articles 
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| States were created. It belonged then to the — relating to what had been a vexed question, viz: 


United States, and their disposition of it conse- + where the jurisdiction over the public lands 
quently does not deprive any State of territory; should be. ‘That, the Legislature thought, had 


|| Since no State can be deprived of what does not nothing to do with the object of the quotation, 


belong to it. These deeds of cession were equally | nor, in fact, since the cession of the States and 
as obligatory as the Articles of Confederation. | the adoption of the Constitution, with the sub- 
We must comply with the conditions of the grant || ject-matter of the objection itself. Her only 
or restore the property. But, sir, the Articles of || omission, then, is that of two inverted commas, 


| Confederation were abrogated by the Federal | which would have divided the quotation instead 


Constitution, which, as I have shown, ratified || of leaving it entire. 
Mr. HARRISON. I am aware, sir, that the 
under those compacts, the very terms on which | question made by the late Legislature of that 
the new States have been admitted intothe Union, | State does not commence with the sixth objec- 
and their own State constitutions, all declare that || tion, nor end with it. But, from the place where 
they shall never interfere with the primary dispo- || the quotation was commenced, down to the con- 
sition of the soil by the United States. Can any | clusion of it, the whole of the objection is continuous, 
obligation then, sir, be more binding? in language and meaning, and therefore import- 
Nor is there anything in the objections of New ant. And I am sure that no disinterested mind 
Jersey and Rhode Island, referred to by thegen- | can look at the omission without readily seeing 
tleman from Missouri, to support his idea that || that it was purposely made. She had the best of 
the Federal Government cannot hold lands within || all reasons for making the omission, for the lines 
a State. If anything, they prove exactly the || that were omitted contained the essence of the 


| reverse. ‘Those States proposed that a cession | doctrines I am now contending for, which she 


should be made of the soil to the Confederacy, | found to be a stumbling-block to the great object 
the States making it to retain the jurisdiction. | she had in view. Sir, the conduct of the Legis- 


| This offer was evidently intended as a concession | lature of New Jersey, on this occasion, fortifies 


to induce a surrender. It was not accepted. || me in all my views, and gives me the strongest 
But the offer itself proceeds upon a ground at || assurance in the force and power of my positions 
war with the principle asserted by the gentleman | by the tacit acknowledgment she had thus secret- 
from Missouri; for it necessarily supposes that || ly made. 

the right of soil might be in the United Statesas | But, Mr. Speaker, the ordinance of 1787 is re- 


| to Jands within the limits of a State, while the || ferred to, and is made to cut a conspicuous figure 


State retained the right of jurisdiction. | in this debate. This, as well as the compact, is 
Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman’sexplana- || relied upon as a source from whence the power 
tion, I think, does not avail him. It was before || is derived of stripping the new States of those 
Congress that the objections of Rhode Island and || rightsof freedom, sovereignty, and independence, 
New Jersey were made, who alone had the right || which belong to the other States. This, too, like 
to determine upon the matter. They rejected the || the deed of cession from Virginia, was made 
objections; and stronger negative testimony can- || during the existence of the Confederation, and had 
| an immediate reference to it, as will be seen upon 
intention of Congress that no such power was || examination of some of the striking and import- 
granted by the Confederation as that claimed by || ant provisions of that instrument. 
the gentleman. But, sir, | cannot now digress || Ido not mean to assert the doctrine that the 
to notice the gentleman’s explanation further at || ordinance, upon the adoption of the Constitution, 
this time. I must resume the subject where I |, became null and void; nor will I admit, as some 
left off when the gentleman asked me togive way. | contend, that it is not only binding, but wnelter- 
I was then speaking, I believe, of the objections | able, in its provisions. It is immaterial to me, in 
of New Jersey. There is one fact connected with || this discussion, in what light itis regarded. In 
the objections of this State—a most strange and || either point of view, my purpose will be equally 
extraordinary circumstance — which must lead | answered. But | must confess it isa strange doc- 
the mind irresistibly to the conclusion, that the || ument to be called a compact; for ** it is ordained 
views which I have taken on this subject are cor- || and declared that the following articles shall be 
rect; and in inviting the attention of the House || considered as articles of compact between the 
and of the country to the fact to which I have || original States and the people and States in the 
just alluded, I must say that the personal regard || said Territory, and forever remain unalterable, 
which I entertain for the delegation from that || unless by common consent,” &c. It is not de- 
State, and the respect which I would wish always || clared to be a compact made between two existing 
to show to the States of this Confederacy, forbid || parties, able and competent to contract, but sim- 
me from using that language which the occasion | ply ordained that ‘ the following articles shall be 
would otherwise call for, and justify. Sir, what || considered as articles of compact,’’&c. It is, be- 
is the spectacle now exhibited by the State of || sides, a very strange idea that a compact can be 
New Jersey before this nation and before the || made by one party only; for the people “in said 
world?) Why, sir, that she is guilty of a sup- || Territory’? were not represented; they had no 
pressio veri in a report made during this very | agent to act for them; none that could attend to 


winter, by her Legislature, upon the subject of ‘| and take care of their interests; and as for the 


| the public lands, in which, in pretending to quote | States ** in said territory,” there was not one in 
| the objections made by her in 1778, she leaves out || existence at the time; so that the General Gov- 
| three of the most important lines in that objection. || ernment, in the usual exercise of its kind and pa- 
of Confederation were signed in July, 1778. In | 
resisting the pretensions of the other States, Vir- |) 
ginia denied that the United States held any ter- 1 


And these lines, Mr. Speaker, are in the middle || ternal care, made a compact with a party that had 


of the objection, before and after which she goes on || no existence; and most amply provided, [ must 


to make the quotation. The lines left out com- '| in candor confess, for its own particular interests 


ritory, but in right of some one State, and relied | mence at the words “ the jurisdiction,” &c.,and || in the outrages which it committed, in anticipa- 
on the proviso in the ninth article, referred to by || go to the word ‘ but,”’ inclusive, which imme- || tion, upon the r hts of the States that were yet 
the gentleman from Missouri, as reserving her || diately precedes the words * reason and justice,”’ || to come into the Union, and for whose admission 


sovereignty and jurisdiction within her limits. | 
Without that proviso, she would not have acceded | 
to the Confederacy. And it is strange tliat the | 
gentleman from ee should rely on that or 


| 


any other article of the Confederation to defeat || | 1 
| Mr. RANDOLPH said, lest he might not have to be found in the deed of cession, ia void; -be- 
‘another opportunity, he would ask leave toex- | cause, the deed being a compact made between two 
plain. He said he had not observed the diserep- parties, it cannot be altered, in any respect, with- 
ancy noticed by the gentleman from Missouri | out the consent of the other party. Independ- 


the rights it was intended ‘to secure, more espe- 
cially when, as he himself tells us, that article 
was objected to by some of the States, and their | 
objections overruled with but one dissenting | 
voice. ; 
_ There is nothing in the Articles of Confedera- | 
tion to sustain the argument that all the lands 








| 


&c. Sir, is this fair play? Is it honorable for a ‘| such liberal and generous provisions were so am- 


| sovereign State of this Confederacy to be guilty | ply provided. 


of such an artifice ? 
Mr. RANDOLPH asked leave to explain. 
Mr. HARRISON yielding the floor, 


But, sir, good or bad, binding or not, I main- 
tain that this ordinance, so far as it conflicts with 
the deed of cession, or imposes restrictions not 


| till this moment; yet the explanation was obvi- ently of this, the new States have a right to de- 
ous. The report of 1839 purports to give a mere | mand the fulfillment of your promises according 
“extract”? from ‘a statement of reasons” of the || to the letter of your bond, and you cannot escape 


within the limits of the States belong to the State || Legislature ,of 1778, against ratifying the Arti- || by falling back upon powers which it requires no 


in which they be. The expression is, that no || cles of Confederation; it neither gives the com- || ingenuity to prove are arbitrary and tyrannical. 


i 


Slate shall be deprived of territory for the ae of || mencement nor conclusion of the sixth objec- || The simple question in this stage of our investi- 
the United States. But that is a very different } tion, but, beginning in the middle of a sentence, || gation is, does the ordinance impose conditions 
proposition. The territory within the new States | it quotes only so much of the objection as refers | not found in the deed of cession? This no one 
was ceded to the United States before those new | 


to the reason thereof, leaving out the three lines '' can doubt or deny, as the fourth article not only 
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prohibits the new States from interfering with the 

rimary aapors of the soil, but actually takes 
oo them the privilege of imposing a tax upon 
the lands claimed by the Government—a right 
that has always been regarded as an inherent at- 
tribute of sovereignty. These restrictions are 
directly opposed to all that is contained in the 
deed of cession, and, I contend, are void, because 
not authorized by that instrument, nor imposed 
with the consent of Virginia. 

That the consent of Virginia is necessary to 
make any change in her compact with the Govern- 
ment, is conclusively proven by the fact, that the 
Government, wishing to alter the terms of the 
deed, applied to the State of Virginia for that pur- 

ose, and her consent was obtained. Here, sir, 
18 the resolution of Congress in which the appli- 
cation I speak of was made: 

“Resolved, That it be, and it hereby is, recommended to 
the Legisiature of Virginia to take into consideration their 
act of cession, and revise the same so far as to empower the 
United States in Congress assem/led! to make such a division 


of the territory of the United States, lying northerly and 
westerly of the river Ohio, into distinct republican States, 


not more than five, nor less than three, as the situation of | 


that country and future circumstances may réquire ; which 
States shail hereafter become members of the Federal 
Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, 
and-independence, a8 THE ORIGINAL States, in conformity 
with the resolution of Congress of the 10th of October, 
1780.” 


Virginia gave her consent in an act of her Le- 
islature of the 30th December, 1788, allowing 
the alteration only which is to be found in the 
fifth article of the ordinance. Why was it neces- 


sary to apply to Virginia to have this alteration || 


Public Lands—Mr. Harrison. — 





_ affect the ordinance as an integral thing, did not, 
|| therefore, affect it in any of its parts. If it be 
| true, therefore, that the ordinance is unalterable, 
| Lask why is it you have not complied with the 


|| provisions in this article, which you bound your- 


| selves to perform, and which was required of you 


| by all that is sacred in the obligations that flow 
| from reciprocal engagements? It is you that have 
oe plighted faith and your own solemn 


|| stipu 


ations. 
ut this ordinance is inconsistent with itself. 
| It says, in one part, that ** whenever any of the 
_ said States shal] have sixty thousand free inhab- 
| itants therein, such State shall be admitted, by 
its Delegates, into the Congress of the United 
States,.on an equal footing with the original States, 
IN ALL RESPECTS WHATEVER.”’ And in another 
part, it not only contains the prohibition that the 
new States shall not interfere with the primary 
disposal of the soil, but asserts, in imperious 
language, that ‘* no tax shall be imposed on lands 
the property of the United States.’’ Does this 
arbitrary edict, forbidding the new States from 
exercising one of the highest and most unques- 
tionable attributes of sovereignty, place us ‘‘ on 
an equal footing with the original States, in all 


|| respects whatever?’’ Is the power to tax, of the 


| 


made, if the compact was not equally binding | 
we both parties, and could not be changed or | 
Bit 


ered without the consent of both? If it was 
necessary to make the application to have an 


alteration made in one particular, is it not equally | 


incumbent to make a similar application to have 
any others made? If the ordinance altered the 
deed of cession, or undertook to extend and en- 
large its powers, the proposition is clear to my 
mind that not only is the ordinance void, so far 
as the alteration goes, but the ordinance itself, 
supposing it to be a compact, upon every acknow!|- 
edged principle of construction within the range 
of Gakand national jurisprudence, is also void, 
for having violated the solemn engagements of 
the deed of cession, which were unrepealed, still 
in full force and effect, and which were prior in 
point of time, and paramount in its obligations, 
to this ordinance. 


| original States, limited or restrained in any par- 
, ticular? Can it be done? Has the Gensel er 
ernment the power to lay even the smallest re- 
_ strictions on their rightto doso? If such a power 

does exist, with what propriety can it be said 


whatever with the original States??? The 
tical explanation which you have given of this 
stipulation, renders it supremely ridiculous to 
every intelligent and disinterested mind. 
As the Articles of Confederation expired with 
| the birth of the Constitution, it becomes a grave 
question how far the adoption of the Constitution 
‘affected the condition of things which existed 
under the Confederation. That the change most 
materially affected the relative powers and rights 
of the States and the Federal Governinent, will 
/ not be disputed. The powers of the Federal Gov- 
| erninent, like those under the Confederation, being 
| granted only, were greatly enlarged. ‘That the 
| change which the formation of the Constitution 


|| produced in the character of the Federal Govern- 
|| ment, altered also the nature of the relations 
|| which subsisted with the Government under these 
|| compacts, is, to my mind, equally clear. 


To 
| comprehend this rightly, we must take a survey 


_But admitting that the ordinance is binding: if || of the objects contemplated by the change; of the 
binding in part it is binding for the whole, and if || powers that were granted; the rights that were 


binding upon us, so also is it upon the General 
Government; for, according to the doctrine of 
some gentlemen, itis unalterable without common 
consent, and this consent has never been given. 


duced in the Government by the adoption of the 
Constitution, and what are, in fact, the present 
rights of the new States under this unalterable and 
unaltered compact. To show this point clearly, 
and the consequences of this preposterous doc- 
trine, I must call your attention to a portion of 
the fourth article of this instrument: 

* The said territory, and the States which may be formed 
therein, shall forever remain a part of this Confederacy, 
&e. The inhabitants and settlers in the said territory shall 
be subject to pay a part of the Federal debts contracted or 


to be contracted, and a proportional part of the expenses of || 


Government, to be apportioned on them by Congress, ac- 
cording to the same common rule and measure by which ap- 
ionments thereof shall be made on the other States, and 


he taxes for paying their proportion shail be laid and levied || 


| powers, allowing the exercise of such only as_ 
trict or districts, or new States, as in the original States, | 


within the time agreed upon by the United States in Con- | 


if 


by the authority and direction of the Legislature of the dis- 


gress assembled.” 


The mode here mentioned of levying and col- 
lecting taxes is the mode adopted by the Confed- 
eration; and if the ordinance be unalterable, that 
is the only mode now by which taxes can be 
raised off of the new States. The alternative is 
ineviiable. The change in the character of the 
Government produced by the adoption of the 
Constitution, according to the doctrine that the 
ordinance is unallerable, did not, and could not, 
affect this article, because there is no clause in 
the Constitution which specifically alluded to and 
altered the provisions of this article; and the 
Constitution of the United States, if it did not 


| 





affected, and the consequences that were pro- 
| duced. 


The Constitution, like the Articles of Confeder- 


|| tion. The second article of the Confederation 
| Says: 


“ Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
| pendence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
| is not by this Confederation expressly delegated to the Uni- 
| ted States in Congress assembled””— 


—showing conclusively that no power could be | 
claimed or exercised unless ‘expressly dele- | 


_gated.’’ The clause in the Constitution differs 
in language only. It says: 
‘The powers not delegated to the United States ty the 


j Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved | reject the identical proposition which undertook 


i to give it? It is impossible to bring stronger tes- 
| Both instruments contain none but delegated | 

| 

1 


to the States respectively, or to the people.” 


| that they were the creatures of another power, 
| and had, and could have had, no existence until 


called forth by the fiat of the States that formed 
| the Confederacy. 


| 
iI 


| Now, in reference to the compacts so often al- | 
‘| luded to, had it been the intention of the framers 


} 


of either to retain and exercise the power of own- 
| ing and disposing of the lands lying within the 

limits of a State, it would have on expressed 
| in so many words, in terms that could not have 
/ been misapplied and language that could not 
| have been misunderstood. There was every in- 
ducement to be explicit; they were framing an 
instrument that was to contain a grant of powers 
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that we are upon ‘an equal footing in all respects || 
rac- | 


ation, is an instrument containing powers granted | 


Now, let us test it according to this doctrine, and || for specific and enumerated purposes, only more || peace.” 
see how far it is compatible with the change pro- || full and extensive than those in the Confedera- {| 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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‘| for specific and enumerated purposes; and were 
|| at the same time, embodying in the same instry. 
|| ment the powers that were necessary to carry oy, 

and accomplish the great objects for which the 
Confederacy was formed. 

If it was intended that the General Govern. 
ment should hold a property in the soil within 
jee limits of a State, how easily could it have 
| been so expressed, —— as the ninth article 
of the Confederation had prohibited the territory 
of any State being taken for the benefit of the 
United States. This was a strong reason wh 
if they meant that such a power should beloye 
| to the Federal Government, it should have been 
| expressed plainly and unequivocally in the Con. 
| stitution as one of the powers belonging to the 





i} 


Government. 

In fixing and defining the grants and limita. 
tions of power between the two, could anything 
| have been more just and prudent than the expli. 
| cit avowal on the part of the framers of the Con. 
stitution, that this was a necessary power, and 
|| should belong to the Federal Government? Cer. 
tainly not. And the omission to make this one 
of the specific and enumerated grants of power, 
|| is conclusive that it was not asked for, and never 
was intended to be claimed. 

I have thus, so far as relates to the grant of 
| the power in question, been reasoning from anal- 
ogy. I will now recur to historical facts to show 
that it never was the intention of the fathers of 
the country to give such a power to the Federal 
Government as the one now claimed. 

In the Federal Convention, when discussing the 
|| propriety of admitting new States into the Union, 
'| and fixing the terms. upon which they should be 
admitted, propositions to give the power now 
claimed were submitted and rejected. Regarding 
the debates that took place, and the various prop- 
ositions that were submitted in the Convention, 
| as a proper, and perhaps the best, exponent we 
|| can get, in all doubtful questions, as to the real 
| intention and meaning of the Convention, I wil 
|| now trouble the House with a few extracts from 
|| the Journals of that body to show that I am cor- 
|| rect in the positions I have taken. It is well 
|| known, as a historical fact, that Maryland ob- 
|| jected to coming into the Union for several rea- 
|| sons, and did not come into the Union uniil all 
|, the others had joined it. One of the propositions 
| made by this State, which had been raised as an 
| objection on her part, and which was submitted 
| to the Convention which formed the Constitution 
| of the United States, is this: 
| «The Legislature of the United States shall have power 
| to erect new States within, as well as without, the territory 
| claimed by the several States, or either of them, and admit 
the same into the Union: Provided, That nothing in this 


Constitution shall be construed to affect the claim of the Uni- 
| ted Séates to vacant lands ceded to them by the late treaty of 








Here we have a broad proposition, compre- 
hending in its scope all that is now claimed; a 
proposition clear in its object, plain in its terms, 
and direct in its meaning. Had it been adopted, 
|| the question as to the property of the United 
| States, in the lands lying within the limits of the 
| new States, would have been definitively settled. 
If it had beenthe intention to give the power which 
is now claimed, why was it rejected? Is more posi- 


| 
j 


|| tive evidence wanting of the intention of the Con- 
i| vention than this? For, if they intended to confer 


| such a power upon the Federal Government, why 


timony to show that the powers over the new 





e '| States, mentioned in the ordinance, were not in- 
were expressly mentioned and enumerated. And | 


the peculiar and striking characteristic of both is, | therefore I say the change produced by the adop- 


tended to be embraced in the Constitution. And 
tion of the Constitution in the character of the 
Government, annulled and set aside this ordi- 
nance. ; 
Bat let us trace a little further the proceedings 
of the convention on this subject, and it will be 
seen that every step corroborates my position. 
On the same day it was moved and seconded to 
add the following clause: 

*‘ Nor shall any State be formed by the junction of two 
or more States or 
Legislature of such States, as well as of the Legislature 
the United States.” 

Upon which it was moved to add the following: 


“ Provided, nevertheless, That nothing in this Constitu- 


thereof, without the consent of oat 
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tion shall be construed to affect the claim of the United States 
to vacant lands ceded to them by the late treaty of peace.” 


This was withdrawn, and the following offered: 


«Nothing in this Constitution shall be construed to alter | 
the claims of the United States or of the individual States to | 


the western territory ; but all such claims may be examined 
into and decided upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States.”” 

This, on motion, was postponed, and the fol- 
jowing presented and adopted, and which now 
constitutes the third section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution: 

«The Legislature shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 

or other property belonging to the United States. 


And | 
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ful of the interests of their country, and so un- 
|| mindful of the powers necessary to be granted, 
| if they intended to claim and exercise the right 
|| to the soil lying within the limits of a State, as 
| to omit to give, in express terms, the specific 
| power which is now set up by implication? 
|| Upon the supposition that the lands within the 
| new States belong to the General Government, I 
| desire to know whether, being the property of the 
1 Government, the Government has ‘ exclusive 
jurisdiction” over them or not? And if not, why? 
|| The land, according to the doctrine of the day, 
is as much the property of the Government as 
though the Government had acquired it under the 


| ‘ 


nothing in this Constitution contained shall be so construed 
as to prejudice any claims, either of the United States orof | 
any parucular State.” 


Now, sir, I would ask why all these various 
ropositions, commencing with one that was 
Proad enough to include beyond any doubt the | 
ower now contended for, if it had hoes the in- | 
tention and object of the convention to give such 
a power to the General Government? Can any 
other meaning be given to the third section as It | 
now stands, by any rule or principle of fair con- | 
struction, than what has been given it by the | 
supreme court of the State of New York, that it | 
meant only such vacant territory of the United | 
States as was ‘* beyond the limits or boundaries of | 
theseveral States ?’’ None, none, sir, can be given. | 
| 





The construction of that court cannot be success- | 
fully met, and the whole proceedings of the con- || 
vention which I have just read lead irresistibly 
to the conclusion that the power claimed was not | 
iven, and never was intended to be given, tu the 
eneral Government. ‘The proceedings in the | 
convention that formed the Constitution bear a | 
striking resemblance to the proceedings of Con- 
ss on the objections of Rhode Island and New 


ersey to the ninth article of the Confederation. 
Both clearly show that the intention of giving | 
such a power to the General Government as the | 
one now set up never was entertained; nay, 
more, 80 far from entertaining it, that they ac- | 
tually rejevted, in both instances, the very prop- | 
ositions which were brought forward to confer 
the power. 

But to show, further, thatthe Constitution paid 
no regard to the ordinance, it is only necessary 
to show that the ordinance is in direct opposition | 
to the Constitution. You will recollect, Mr. 
Speaker, that I referred, in the course of my re- 
marks, to the fourth article of the ordinance, | 

| 


with the view of showing the particular mode by | 
which taxes, going into the common Treasury, 
were to be collected from the new States that 
mightybe formed out of this new territory. This 
mode is identical with that mentioned in the | 
Confederation. The new States, by the fourth | 
article of this ‘* wnalterable’’ compact, were to 
pay taxes according to the proportion mentioned | 
in the Confederation. -Now, if the Constitution 
did not alter this compact, which was ‘* unalter- 
able,’’ this is 3till the mode, and the only mode, | 
by which you can collect taxes from the new | 
States. There is none other, because the Con- | 
stitution not affecting this compact, which was 
ordained to be ** unalterable,’ this compact is 

still binding upon the country, in all its parts 

and provisions, as the paramount law of the 

land. If this view of the subject be correct, | 
then, even supposing the compact, otherwise 
considered, to be binding upon us,I contend that 
itis void, because the Government has failed to | 
comply with the solemn en ments which de- 
volved upon it by the provisions of this fourth | 
article. But, sir, can we really —— that the 

framers of the Constitution would have permit- 

ted such a discrepany to exist on the subject of 

collecting its taxes as that found in this article, 

and that which now exists under the Constitu- 

tion? We have still further evidence in a 








clause of the Constitution which gives to the 

vernment the power of holding land within 
the limits of a State, with its consent, for certain 
purposes, such as arsenals, dock-yards, &c., that 
itwas not the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution that further power than is there 
*xpressed and conferred should be exercised by 
the Government over the territory of a State. 
For can it be ceuenat will any one allege, that 
they were so neglectful of their duties, 80 forget- 


|| not given to exercise ‘‘exclusive juris 


|| particular section in the Constitution which gives 


to the Government the power of holding lands 
within the limits of a State, with the consent of 
suid State, for some one or other of the specific 
purposes enumerated in the particular section to 
which I allude. And why not, therefore, exer- 
cise ** exclusive jurisdiction?’’ If the power is 

diction,” 
why not exercise * jurisdiction’? under the third 
section of the fourth article? If you havea right 
to the lands according to the Constitution—and 
I deny that you can get it any other way—why 
not exercise “‘ jurisdiction?’’ As a test upon this 
point, I would particularly call the attention of 
State-rights men to the views which I am now sub- 
mitting. ‘The General Government has the right— 
which, so far as I know, has never been doubted 
—of constructing works of internal improvement 
within the District of Columbia. Why? Because 
the power to do so is expressly given. So, also, 
has the Government the power to construct and 
carry on such works in the Territories. Why? 
Because the land within the Territories is the 
absolute and undoubted property of the United | 
States; and, by the third section of the fourth | 
article, the Congress of the United States has | 
power to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting, the territory or other 
property of the United States. 

Now, as the General Government can exercise 
the power of constructing works of internal im- 
provement within the District of Columbia, I 
wish to know of those gentlemen who believe that 
the General Government has no power to con- 
struct such works within the limits of a State, 
whether the Government, being the owner of the 
lands, has or can exercise such a power within 
those new States where the lands belong to the 
Government? If it can, then the Constitution is 
one thing with the old States, which cannot be 
extended or enlarged, and another thing with the 
new States, that may be stretched like a piece of | 
gum elastic. But, if no such power can be exer- 
cised within those States where the lands belong | 
to the General Government, I call upon those gen- | 
tlemen to inform me why it cannot be done. 
Within the Territories of the United States, 
where the lands are the property of the General 
Government, such a power can be exercised. But 
the lands lying within the limits of the new States 
belong, also, to the Government, and I ask why | 
is it that this same power cannot be equally ex- 
ercised in either case, since in both the Govern- 
ment has the exclusive property to the soil? The | 
right to the soil is no more limited in the one case 
than in the other. But the right of the Govern- 
ment to exercise jurisdiction and its legislative 
aha is not equally great in both instances. 

hy? Where is the prohibitory clause in the 
Constitution that forbids it? Do not gentlemen 
see the force of the position, and the application 
of the argument? I leave the point for them to 
settle. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, I 
must call your attention to another striking cir- 


cumstance in the ae of these compacts. It | 
_that Virginia herself has | 
given, in practice, an interpretation to the com- | 


is a remarkable fact, t 


act, which sustains the position | have assumed. 
y the terms of the compact, a certain tract of 
country lying within the limits of the present 
State of Kentucky, between Green river and the 
Tennessee river, were specifically set apart for 
the Virginia troops upon the Continental estab- 


lishment, and in case the quantity should prove | 


insufficient, the deficiency was to be made up 
‘* in good lands, to be laid off between the rivers 
Sciota and Little Miami.” The lands lying be- 


|| reasoning appl 
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tween Green river and the Tennessee river were 
| not applied agreeably to the terms of the com- 
sam Virginia, in giving her assent to Kentucky 
| becoming a State of the Union, permitted Ken- 
| tucky to use and appropriate these lands as her 
|}own. Kentucky has sold these lands, and ap- 

plied the proceeds to her own benefit. What 
| right had Virginia, directly or indirectly, to per- 
mit the State of Kentucky to claim and sell these 
| lands for her own benefit, if it be true that the 
| compact is binding, and the lands ceded under 
the compact are the common property of the Uni- 
ted States, and are to be disposed of for their 
| benefit alone? It may be replied that these lands 
_were not ceded. Grantit. But if the lands ceded 
| were ceded for the common benefit of all the 
| States, Kentucky having claimed as her own the 
| lands lying between the Green river and the Ten- 
| nessee river, how could “* the deficiency”’ be made 
|up without intrenching upon those that were 
| ceded for the common benefit of all? The lands 
| which lay between the Sciota and the Little 
| Miami were not to be touched until those in Ken- 
| tucky had been exhausted. And as those in 


| Kentucky were not applied in the way contem- 
| plated by the compact, it is impossible that the 
lands lying between the Sciota and the Little 
| Miami could be sufficient to make up the defici- 
| ency, without taking more than was originally 
expected under the compact, and the common fund 
| had, of course, to be taken to supply the defi- 
ciency. Why did Virginia permit this? For 
what reason did she permit Kentucky to claim 
and dispose of, for her own benefit, those lands 
that were specifically set apart to pay her own 
soldiers on the Continental establishment? She 
; could have done it upon no other ground than 
that the lands, upon the admission of a State, in- 
cluded within the limits of that State, became 
| absolutely the property of the State; or that the 
| compact did not bear, and was never meant to 
bear, the construction which more recent times 
have given it. 

But, sir, it may be said that my arguments and 
only to the States made in the 
Northwestern Territory, and not to those em- 
braced within the limits of the territory acquired 
from France. I proceed to give a passing notice 
to this point. 

By the third article of the treaty between France 
and the United States it is provided that 

‘The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor- 
porated in the Union of the United States, and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the Pederal 
Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities, of citizens of the United States.” 


Here, sir, you find an express provision for the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory to be incorpo- 
rated in the Union, according to the principles of 
the Federal Constitution, and nowhere any power 
given to impose conditions or restrictions. The 
charter of their rights was as broad as the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution, and there were 
no compacts or ordinances to cramp their energies 
and entangle them in the mazes of political ab- 
surdity. 

But, sir, let me ask, and I ask the question em- 
|| phatically, why impose conditions and restric- 
tions upon the new States? Where is the neces- 
sity? For what reason are they to come into the 
Union fettered and handcuffed? The very act of 
imposing these conditions and restrictions is an 
acknowledgment of their sovereignty, and that, 
by virtue of their sovereign rights, they would 
otherwise be entitled, indisputably, to the right to 
the soil without them. If, then, without these 
restrictions, they would be free and sovereign, the 
question naturally occurs, to what extent free and 
sovereign? Beyond that of the old States? Im- 

ossible. It is forbidden by the Constitution. 

ess so than the old States? * Neither can this be. 
The Constitution is the equal guarantee in both 
cases. What, then, would be the real extent of 
their freedom and sovereignty? Why, sir, that 
THEY WOULD BE ‘‘ AS FREE AND SOVEREIGN AS 
THE oLp States.’’ What are we to understand 
by the freedom and sovereignty of the old States ? 
The Declaration of Independence will tell us what 
was meant by this freedom and sovereignty an- 
|| terior to the formation of the Confederacy. The 
Articles of Confederation will inform us of their 
extent under the Confederation; and a reference 
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to the Constitution will furnish us a guide for the 


The | 


yurpose of learning what they Now are. 
eclaration of Independence says: 


« We, therefore, the representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, appealing to the Su 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the anthority of the good people of 
these colonies, solemniy publish and deciare that these 
united colonies are, and of right ought to be, FREE AND IN 
DEPENDENT STATES; that they are absolved from all alle 


giance to the British Crown ; and that all political connec- || 


tion between them and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totaliy dissolved; and that, as FREE AND INDE- 
PENDENT Staves, they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, AND 
TO DO ALL OTHER ACTS AND THINGS WHICH INDEPENDENT 
STATES MAY OF RIGHT DO.”’ 


Here, sir, you have a full and unequivocal ex- 
planation of what was meant by ** free and inde- 
pendent States”? at that day. And it must not 
be forgotten that the word ** State’’ is applied to 
Great Britain, evidently meaning by the applica- 
tion of the term that itwas an independent Power. 
If, then, these States had all the attributes of 
sovereignty which belong to other independent 
Powers, how far was that sovereignty limited by 
the Confederation? Exactly to the extent men- 
tioned in the second article. Now, sir, I put the 
question to the Llouse and the country, are the 
new States, with the conditions and restrictions 
that are imposed upon them, as free, sovereign, 
and independent as the old States? No, sir, they 
are not. And the conclusion is inevitable that 


al] such conditions and restrictions are therefore 


void, 


we are bound by our compacts—the compacts We 


made with the General Government at the time | 


of our admission into the Union. I repiy, by 
asking if any compact, ordinance, or treaty, can 
give a new power to the Constitution? 
enlarge, diminish, or in any respect whatever 
modify the powers of the Constitution? 
must conform to the Constitution, and not the 
Constitution to them. There is no use for a Con- 
stitution if such means can change its character. 
The Constitution never had and never can have 


but such as are granted powers. The power must | 


be delegated, or it cannot be used. But the States 
—the new States—gave up certain rights and 
powers. Did they, indeed? Upon whose stern 
demand were they given up? 
to do it, or not allowed to come into the Union. 
But, granting that they did give up what you re- 
quired of them, can the General Government re- 
ceive them? By what authority can she receive 


rights and powers which diminish the freedom | 
and independence of the new States, and en- | 
If a State can | 


large the sphere of her own? 
give up one power to the General Government, 
she can give up another, until all are given up; 
and if a new State can do this, there is nothing 
to prevent one of the old ones from doing the 
same. And, sir, if such a thing can take place, 
then the General Government can destroy the 
Constitution, and break down all its barriers, by 
the simple contrivance of compacts. One of the 
rights which we have given up, is the right of 
taxing your lands, a right which belongs to and 
is inseparable from sovereignty. It is the right 
which gives to a State the power of carrying on 
its operations. It is the salient principle of po- 


litical existence; the fundamental element of the | 


life, the action, and the vigor of all communities. 
If it be true that we have given up the rights 
as contended for, then indeed have we not only 


given up sovereign rights which belong to the | 


other States of this Confederacy, but also that in- 


herent right of self preservation which belongs | 
to every people, and lies at the bottom of all Gov? | 
You have, for instance, in the States | 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, immense | 


ernments, 
bodies of land subject to inundation, and covered 


sources of discase and death. They have been 
untouched ever since the country was acquired 
from France, without an effort on your part to 
remove the evil. According to your Restrinn, we, 
although free and independent States, being as 


But, sir, I am answered by some, and told that 


Can it | 


We were forced | 


_made a move, nor have you even evinced an in- 
| tention of making a move, towards fulfilling 


: Public iauitt-nilie Maxvinet, 


| much of your lands covered with water. Have we 


no power to abate such a nuisance without being 
called to an account for it? Have we not the 
right, common to all Governments on earth, of 
taking care of our people and preserving their 
health and their lives from the contagious effects 
of such loathsome and fatal nuisances? Will any 


may exist as a government without the power of 
protecting itself from destruction ? 
disgust from the thought. It is an inherent, in- 
defeasible, and inalienable right, which we can- | 


not give away,and which cannot be taken from 


us without sweeping from under us the very 
foundations upon which are built the liberties of 
all just Governments. 
According to the right which you claim, you 
fetter us in such a way as to deprive us, too, of 
all the means of moving on with the march of the 
age in all those works of internal improvement 
which constitute the glory of those who have 
undertaken them; those works which are almost 
annihilating distance and time, infusing a new 
life into society, reorganizing the elements out of 
which it is composed, and developing powers and 
resources which the startled senses can scarcely 
yet realize. We cannot construct a road or dig 
a canal without your permission. The lands are 
yours, and we would be violating public faith if we 
dared to exercise those common attributes of 


sovereignty which belong to all Governments— | the General Government to construct works of 


of carrying on asystem of internal improvement, | 
according to our own will. We cannot improve 
the condition of our people; we cannot contribute 


to our own prosperity; we cannot increase the | 


facilities of communication for either traveling or 


we feel its power. Should we desire to construct 
a road or dig a canal, we must doas you did when 


| you were, as we are now, colonies of an unre- 


lenting Power, to propitiate whose favor, and to 
get what your very necessities required, you were 
compelled to kneel in the attitude of a servile ap- | 


| plicant, beseeching and supplicating at the foot- 


| 
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' me not of the promisesthat would be broke 


| so implicitly on your plighted word? Have wp 
| not, in every instance, and to the very letter, ken: 
man here tell me that a community of people || 
|| complained of us for a violation of fait 
{ turn with || 
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7 . N, the 
faith that would be violated by the Propositions 


I have introduced. Where is your own faith? 
Have you kept it? What excuse can you rende: 


‘ : ude r 
to the injured States who have relied so long 


and 


all the promises we made you? Have + ever 


faith? = And 
yet we are constantly having homilies preached 


_ to us about the observance of public faith! Th» 


conditions and stipulations which were entered 
into at the time of the admission of the States 
were mutual and concurrent. They were mado 
for the reciprocal benefit of both parties, We 
have performed, on our part, all that you required 
and all that can be demanded. You have done 
nothing; and in the face of this gross violation of 


| your own obligations, you give usa lecture about 


the importance of preserving public faith. Now 
sir, by every principle of the construction of com. 
pacts, where there are mutual obligations to be 
performed by both, anon-complhance on the part 
of one for an unreasonable length of time, of 
those engagements which the party was bound 
to perform, discharges the other party from the 
performance of his obligations, and completely 
and effectually annuls the agreement. 

But some gentlemen take the ground that there 
is no power in the Constitution that authorizes 


internalimprovement. If there be none, then these 
compacts are void, because the Government en- 
tered into an engagement to fulfill an impossible 
obligation—to execute a power which did not 


| belong tothem, the consideration for which formed 
carrying our surplus produce to market; we can- || 
not develop our resources; wecan do nothing that || 


| an independent State ought todo. Wherever we || 


| . | 
| turn we see your iron grasp; wherever we move | 
They | 


the stipulations which the States, on their part, 
assumed. When gentlemen who hold this doc- 
trine talk of our violating public faith, they have 
reason to be more prudent and circumspect when 
they look upon this act of the Government—an 


act that transcends in enormity a breach of prom- 
| ise, or a violation of faith; for, having no power 


stool of power for those as favors which nature || 
and nature’s God gave youas your rights. If we || 
rant but the right of way to construct a work of || 


internal improvement, in the bountiful overflow- | 


thrown upon us, that we design secretly to ‘* plun- 
der’’ you, or that it is the project of some knav- | 
ish speculation. Sir, to my knowledge, applica- | 


the right of way only to constructa railroad from | 


|| to carry out and perform its obligations, it was 
| the double act of fraud and deception to come 


under such responsibilities. 

I know, sir, that my doctrines are unpalatable, 
Many are startled and seem terrified at the bold- 
ness of my propositions. But, sir, the doctrine is 
not new. Would to God I could claim to be the 


| author of it. It has justice, truth, and reason as 
ings of your kindness and generosity, we must || 
supplicate you year after year, and bear with un- || 
resisting humility the taunts which are always || 


, and in other times. 


| tion has been made to you, time after time, for i] 


the Iron Mountain, in my State, one of the great- || 


yet succeeded in this most modest and moderate 
request. 

It is thus, sir, that we are deprived of all those 
facilities which lead on to the advancement and | 


est natural curiosities in the known world, tothe | 
| Mississippi river; and to this hour we have not 


| inate us plunderers and land pirates. 


the eternal foundation upon which it resis, and 
defies the test of human scrutiny, and the search- 
ing analysis of the profoundest ability. The same 
doctrine has found advocates in other quariers, 
Ohio took the ground in a 
memorial to Congress, in which, although she 
was asking the permission of Congress to sell her 
sixteenth section, she claimed it as an inherent 
right to do, of her own accord, ail that she re- 
quested of Congress. And where is Ohio now? 


‘| Faithless to all her former. professions and doc- 


trines, she has taken sides with those that denom- 
Rich in 


| population, rich in resources, with but a few 


prosperity ofa people, and stimulate them to noble || 


exertion. 
But, in another point of view, I contend that | 


the compacts which you have made with the new || 


States are void, for a non-compliance on your | 


part of those stipulations which you have obli- |, 


gated yourselves to perform. 
It will be seen, by a reference to all the com- | 
pacts made between the new States and the Gen- 


eral Government, that the Government bound || 


itself to apply a certain portion of the money | 
arising from the sales of the lands to construct | 


roads from the waters of the Atlantic to the sev- | 


eral States respectively. The States, on their 


dies || part, agreed to certain conditions that were re- 
with impenetrable swamps, that are the fruitful |! gui 


Have you kept your promises with the States? 


solemnly stipulated to perform? Where are the | 
roads you were to make? Many of these com- | 


‘ |, pacts have been made for more than twenty years; 
free, sovereign, and independent as the old States, | 


cannot do it, because the lands are yours, and any | 
attempt on our part to do so would be a trespass | 

pon your domain, which might, perhaps, subject | 
us to an action for trespass committed upon so || 


and, with the exception of the Cumberland road | 
through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, you have not | 


acres of the public lands remaining unsold within 
her limits, she turns traitor to all her former prin- 
ciples, and, with gracious complacency, under- 
takes to preach to us lectures upon the enormity 
of violating public faith! This is the unkindest 
cut of all. And I cannot think of it without being 
forcibly reminded of the memorable expression 
of Cesar in the hands of his assassins, when his 
eye caught the form of his friend Brutus among 
them, ** Et tu Brute.’’ 

Tennessee also took the same ground after she 
became a State, and the difficulty which grew out 
of it between her and North Carolina, as the 
lands lying within her limits were to go mainly 


| for the benefit of North Carolina, was not settled 
until in 1806, when, by an act of Congress, the 
quired, and which are mentioned in the compact, |) 


| Have you observed the obligations which you |, 


matter was compromised and arranged. 
Indiana in 1829 assumed the ground as broadly 
as I have done, without qualification or reserva- 
tion. Whether she is to act the part of Ohio! 
will not say; but I must acknowledge I have my 


| Suspicions. 


Louisiana and Illinois seem, from certain me- 
morials of theirs, to be strongly inclined to the 
doctrine, although they have not assumed the 


the | doctrine in broad terms. But, sir, it is not alone 


solemn obligations of your plighied faith. Tell |/ the new States, or those from the new States, 
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more latitude for exertion, more freedom for en- 


ine: terprise? But with the power which you claim, 

as their acknowledged abilities and talents, have || and which you have so perseveringly exercised, 
taken and advocated the same doctrines; and I || of unlimited authority over the public lands with- 
am proud of the opportunity of bringing to my || in the limits of the States, you have with it un- 
sid the names of such men as Tazewell and John || limited authority over our wealth, prosperity, and 
Taylor of Caroline, who have afforded to the || happiness. We are cramped, fettered by the 
world a practical illustration of their sincerity in || strong arm of inexorable power, whose shackles 
the State-rights doctrine, by openly avowing and || we cannot break. You have locked up our re- 
advocating the doctrines I speak of. |; sources by reservations, and denied to us the 
Now, sir, I feel no hesitation in saying, if I || very gifts and bounties of Heaven by the rigor 
had not the long established prejudices of the || of your system. You have even denied to us 
House and of the country to contend against, if || the salt of the earth, by reserving from sale the 
it were not for the sacra auri fumes, the accursed || saline lands and salt springs, and hermetically 
thirst for gold, whose rapacious spirit is devour- | closed in the bowels of the earth the untold and 
ing and swallowing up all that is pure and holy | incalculable wealth which lies embossed in its 
in the great and fundamental principles of our || depths. Nay, more; instead of disposing of the 
Government, I should confidently expect to reach | lands according to the express terms of the deeds 
their convictions, and to break forever the power || of cession, you have withheld them from sale, 
of that incubus which has been so long pressing || expecting an enhancement in their value by our 
down upon our bosoms, stifling our breath, re- || industry and labor; and thus in another respect 
pressing our energies, paralyzing our efforts, and || violated an obligation and disregarded a plighted 
blasting all our hopes. I should expect to see || faith which had their birth with the deeds of 
us very 800n occupying that position of equality || cession. And instead of disposing of the lands, 
among the States of this Confederacy, which is || as you should have done, according to the com- 
its broad foundation, and upon which the whole || pact, you descended to the low and contempti- 
structure is erected, entire in its form, and perfect || ble business of leasing your lands, thus creating 
inallits parts, Tell me why it is that you see || a system of landlord and tenant—a state of igno- 
every State represented equally in the Senate of || minious dependence between the Governmentand 
the United States, but upon the beautiful and || the citizens of the country, wholly incompatible 
sublime idea that equality in rights, equality in | with the genius, the spirit, and the principles of 
power, equality in sovereignty, is the all-pervad- || the Government. Give it up. Abandon it for- 
ing and life-giving principle of this Confeder- || ever. Raise us up from that state of colonial 
acy? degradation, deliver us from that condition of 
Sir, let me say to you, if you:would consult || humiliating vassalage in which the exercise of 
your own interests—if you would look to the || unfeeling power has so long kept us. Assume 
great cause Of human advancement, and to the || for once in the history of the country your own 
onward principles of genuine liberty—if you i isi 
would steadfastly fix your eye upon the true 
causes of a nation’s glory—upon those elastic 
springs in the action and conduct of man, which, 
like the little rivulets that burst from the mount- 
tain’s side, and move on their placid course to 
swell the volume of the mighty river, contribute 
toenlarge the circle of the power, the wealth, and 
the greatness of a people, you would at once re- | 
lease your grasp, and draw out from our sides | 
the iron claws which have been so long fastened 
in our vitals. | 
Let me beg you to look at and examine the 
document I hold inumy hands. Here is that 
which tells a nation’s power, and speaks a peo- 
ple’s wealth. It contains estimates of the ex- 
ports and imports of New Orleans and Mobile, 
which the Secretary of the Treasury was kind 
enough to furnish me upon an application I made 
tohim for the purpose of using it on this occa- 
sion. It speaks a language more eloquent and 
more forcible than any I canemploy. It points 
out to you in letters of light your true policy. 
Considering how we have ‘been cramped and op- 
pressed by your course towards us, the facts || 
which it conveys can scarcely be credited. I | 
will give the aggregate, without wearying your | 
patience with the details. The aggregate of the | 
gross amount of duties secured in the district of 
New Orieans from the*S1st of December, 1804, 
to the close of the year 1837, is $35,093,965 8]. | glor 
At Mobile, $1,332,143 90. The aggregate amount | 
of exports from New Orleans, from the Ist of | 
October, 1820, to the Ist of September, 1833—a || 
period of about seventeen years—is $290,160,409; 
and the amount of imports for the same length of 
ume is $138,351,357. In the district of Mobile 
the exports are stated to be $53,508,999, and the 
imports $4,460,101. Here, sir, yousee the source | 
ot our wealth, which may give you some faint 
idea of our power and resources. Can a parallel 
be found anywhere in the whole bounds of our 
vast country? The exports from New Orleans 
are more than double the imports, and from Mo- 
bile about twelve times the amount of imports. | 
he duties which accrue from these sources bring | 
you more clear revenue than the millions of the | 
public lands you have sold. 
If, under the peculiar circumstances of embar- | 


that have taken this ground. Some gentlemen | 
from the old States, as eminent for their standing 


pressly given you, and thus fulfill the high des- 
tinies which the holy enthusiasm of the conse- 
crated fathers of the country expected of you. 
All that we ask is, to be equal with the other 
States of this Confederacy in freedom, sovereign- 
ty, and independence. Grant us only this, and 


that gathered strength in his wrestle with Her- 
cules every time he touched the earth, spring up, 
with an elastic bound, to new vigor and power, 
and the proud galaxy that adorns your stars and 
your stripes shine forth with a rich splendor 
which nothing but regenerated liberty can give. 
| Enable us to make our roads and canals, to carry 
| on our works of internal improvements, to man- 
age our own internal police, as our genius and 
necessities may require, and you will soon wit- 
ness the wonderful change which the uncontrolled 
_and plastic power of self-government can alone 
accomplish, the waste lands speedily sold and set- 
tled, the desert made to smile and blossom as the 
garden, the country improved and cultivated to 
its utmost limits, industry stimulated, labor re- 
warded with rich returns, the people prosperous 
and happy, and the pH rich in every bless- 
ing. What a guarantee to the perpetuity and sta- 
bility of the Government, living in the hearts of 


from their proud, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent condition! And permit me to tell you 
that, deep and firm as may be the foundasions of 
our country, still deeper will they be made by the 
policy which is before you. Let me beseech you 


| your eyes the scales which have so long blinded 


question with nothing but the holy impulses of 
patriotism directing your heart; and yer will see 
| inscribed upon our banners rRuTH and JusTIce, as 
all for which we would appeal to you, or ask at 


gence to every portion of our common country, 
dren will be indissolubly connected with your 
own; and should any great event, in the changes 
of life and the vicissitudes of the affairs of nations, 
rassment and oppression which much the larger || ever take place to pull up the deep foundations of 
portion of the great valley of the Mississippi has |, our Government, and tear down our noble edifice, 
abored under, we can exhibit to you ok proud || let me tell you that, in the general wreck of the 
results, let me ask you to consider what we would | liberties Th. country, the last spark will be 


| 
| 
} 


“ave been, what you would have been had we || found flickering on the plains of the West, in the | 


n placed under different circumstances, with || domiciles of the humble tillers of the earth. 
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Interference in Elections—Mr. Buchanan. 


proud and elevated position, in exercising only | 
such legitimate grants of power as were ex-, 


you will see this whole country, like the giant | 


its own people,and borrowing its own luster and | 


to cast aside your prejudices, to throw off from | 


nn 


INTERFERENCE IN ELECTIONS. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THe Senate, February 14, 1839, 


On the bill to prevent the interference of certain Federal 
Officers with Elections. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. Presiwwent: The question raised for discus- 
sion by the bill now before the Senate is very sim- 
ple in its character, This bill proposes to punish, 
by a fine of $500—the one moiety payable to the 
informer and the other to the United States—and 
by a perpetual disability to hold office under the 
United States, any officer of this Government, 
below the rank ofa district attorney, who * shall, 
by word, message, or writing, or in any other 
manner whatsoever, endeavor to persuade any 
elector to give, or dissuade any elector from 
giving, his vote for the choice of any person to 
be elector of President and Vice President of the 
United States,’’ or to be a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or to be a Governor or Lieu- 
tenant Governor, or Senator or Representative, 
within any State of the Union, ‘ or for the choice 
of any person to serve in any public office estab- 
lished by the law of any of the States.’’ The 
officers of the United States against whom the 
penalties of this bill are denounced, consist of 
marshals and their deputies, postmasters and 
their deputies, receivers and registers of land 
officers and their deputies and clerks, surveyors 
geheral of the public lands and their deputies and 
assistants, collectors, surveyors, naval officers, 
weighers, gaugers, appraisers, or other officers 
or persons concerned or employed in the charg- 
ing, collecting, levying, or managing the customs, 
or any branch thereof; and engineers, officers, or 
agents, employed or concerned in the execution 
dr superintendence of any of the public works. 

The Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. CritTTEN- 
DEN,] before he commenced his remarks, moved 
to amend the bill by striking from it the pecuniary 
penalty and perpetual disability against these of- 
ficers, and substituting, in their stead, the penalty 
of a removal from office by the President, upon 
the production of evidence satisfactory to him 
that any of them had been guilty of the offense. 
Now, for myself, I shall not vote for this amend- 
ment. I will not take advantage of the amiable 
weakness of my friend from Kentucky, in yield- 
ing to the solicitations of others that which his 
own judgment approved. I will more especially 
not give such a vote, because the proposed amend- 
ment makes no change in the principle of the bill. 
There is a beautiful harmony and consistency in 
its provisions as it came fresh from its author 
which ought to be preserved. I shall not assist 
in marring any of its fair proportions. Let it re- 
main in its perfect original form, and let his 
friends upon this floor come up to the baptismal 
font, and act as its sponsors; and let its avowed 
principles be recognized as the established doc- 
trines of the political church to which they are 
all devoted. No, sir, no; if a village postmasier 
should dare to exercise the freedom of speech, 
| guarantied to him by an antiquated instrument 
| called the Constitution of the United States, and 
have the audacity ‘‘ to endeavor to persuade any 
| elector’’ to vote for Martin Van Buren, or what 
would be a much more aggravated offense, dis- 


|| suade any good Whig from voting for the other 


you, and come up to this mighty and momentous || 
i 


your hands. Our strength will be yours. The | 
| glory that may surround us will radiate its efful- | 


and the same destiny that awaits usand our chil- | 


i 


distinguished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
| Cray,] a mere forfeiture of his office would bear 
no just proportion to the enormity of the crime. 
Let such a daring criminal be fined $500; let him 
be disqualified forever from holding any office 
under the Government; and let him be pointed at 
as a man of blasted reputation all the days of his 
‘life. With honest Dogberry, in the play of 
‘* Much ado about Nothing,’’ | pronounce the 
| offense to be ‘ flat burglary as ever was commit- 
| ted,”” 
| There is another reason why I shall vote 
| against the amendment. An issue has been fair- 
| ly made between the Senator from Kentucky and 
| my friend from New Jersey, [Mr. Watt,} who, 
| from what we have heard in the course of this 
' debate, has but a few shattered planks left on 
' which he can escape from a total shipwreck of 
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his fair fame. 
move any of them. 
his life. 
the bill in its original form, as it was referred to 
the committee of which he is the chairman; and 


Let him have a chance for 


In mercy to him I would not re- | 


He has dared to make a report against || 


for this cause has encountered all the withering | 


denunciations of the Senators from Kentucky and 
Virginia, [Messrs. Crirrenpen and Rives.} In | 
justice to him, the aspect of the question should | 
not now be changed. 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill, | 
against which his report was directed. 

It would seem almost unnecessary to discuss | 
the question whether this bill be constitutional or | 
not; as the Senator from Kentucky, throughout | 


the whole course of his argument, never once at- || 
tempted to point to any clause of the Constitu- || 
It is true || 


tion on which it could be supported. ' 
that he did cite some precedents in our legisla- 
tion which he supposes to have a bearing on the 


subject; but which, | shall undertake to prove | 


hereafter, are wholly inapplicable. The Senator | 
from Virginia [Mr. Rives] has gone further into | 


the argument, and has attempted to prove that || 


this billis constitutional. At the proper time I 
shall endeavor to furnish the proper answer to 
his<remarks. 


terrible bugbear. Whilst a member of the other | 


House, I once heard an old gentleman exclaim, || 
when it was cited against one of his favorite meas- || 


ures, ** what a vast deal of good it prevents us || 
After this bill shall have passed it || 


from doing !’’ 


will be a bugbear no longer, so far as the free- 
dom of speech or of the press is concerned. It | 
will not then alarm even political children. 

The gentlemen have a precedent for their bill. | 
Yes, sir, they have a precedent in the sedition | 
law; but it does not go far enough for their pur- | 
pose. ‘That law, which is the only true precedent | 
on which this bill can be founded, and on which | 


alone it can be sustained, permitted every man to | 


write and to publish what he pleased concerning | 

ublic men and public measures, and only held | 
Lien responsible in case his charges should prove | 
to be false. But this bill is a gag law. It goes | 
to the fountain at once, and prohibits the officer 





not only from writing, but from speaking any- 
thing good, bad, or indifferent, whether true or 
fulse, on any subject whatever which may affect | 


j 
| 


Let us, then, have the || 
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libels against the President, the Government, or 
either House of Congress. The present bill, in 
principle at least, proceeds much further. 


tution the power of punishing all persons holding 
offices under the Government of the United States 
who shall dare either to speak or to write at all 
on questions which may affect the result of an 

election. This interpolation must be inserted, 
before gentlemen can show any power to pass the 
present bill. They cannot advance one step in 
theirargument without it. ‘This Constitution can 
never be construed according to the meaning of 
its framers but by men of plain, well-informed, 
and practical judgment. Common sense is its 
best expounder. Ingenious men disposed to 
raise one implication upon another in favor of 
Federal power, and to make each previous pre- 
cedent the foundation on which to proceed an- 


powers granted by the States to Congress. 
Before I proceed further in my argument against 


| the constitutionality of this bill, it will be proper || 
By-the-by, this Constitution is a || 


that I should develop some of its latent beauties. 
I desire to delineate a little more precisely its 
character—to present some of its striking features, 





| 
the States, and he is also a citizen of the United 


and to show what it is in principle, and what it 
will prove to be in practice. 
There are twenty-six sovereign States in this 


|, Confederacy, united by a Federal compact, called 
Each in- | 


the Constitution of the United States. 
dividual elector in this country sustains two dis- 
tinct characters. He isa citizen of some one of 


States. He is bound to perform the duties of a 


|| good citizen both towards his own State and to- 


wards the United States. Now, what does this 
bill propose? In the older States of this Confed- 
eracy, all the Federal officers which we have in 
the interior are postmasters. It is true that at 
our ports of entry there are custom-house officers; 
but in Pennsylvania, for example, from the 
Schuylkill to the Ohio and to Lake Erie, our 
people scarcely feel their connection with the 
General Government, except through the medium 


of the Post Office Department. These 


ostmas- 


any pending election, from that of a President || ters are very numerous. They are planted 4 ‘ ; 
down to a constable. It has a much broader | every village and at every cross road. They are || incautious word which might be construed into 
sweep than the sedition law, which did not inter- || agents for disseminating information throughout || an endeavor to persuade or dissuade an elector. 


fere with the liberty of speech, however much it || the country. 


I might probably say that in nine 


may have abridged the freedom of the press. || instances out of ten the office is scarcely worth . r , 
Indeed, among the more enlightened despotisms || holding, on account of its pecuniary emoluments. || ing offer of a bribe of $250 in each particular case. 


of Europe, I know not one which prohibits the 


In most cases, the postmaster accepts it for the 


freedom of speech on all public subjects; itis only | accommodation of his neighbors. Now, this 


in free and enlightened 


| 


merica that we propose | postmaster is generally a man of property and of 


actually to insert the gag. The sedition law was || character, having a deep stake in the community, 
bad enough, God knows; but it extended only | and in the faithful administration and execution 
to the-use of the pen, not to that of the tongue. || of the laws. Two candidates are presented to 


There is, therefore, no parallel between the two 
cases. 

Had it not been for the existence of the sedi- 
tion law, I should have supposed it to be impos- 
sible that there could have been two opinions in | 
regard to the utter unconstitutionality of this bill. 


| the people for office; say that of a justice of the 


|| peace. 


_ If one of these village postmasters should, in 
| the exercise of his unquestionable rights as a citi- 

zen of Pennsylvania, advise his neighbor to vote 
| for one of these candidates, and against the other, 


The Constitution, in language so plain as to leave || this bill dooms him to afine of $500, and to a per- 


no room for misconstruction, declares that “ Con- | 
gress shall make no law abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.” 


here is no exception. This bill proposes not | 


only to abridge, but utterly to destroy the free- || 


| petual disqualification from ever holding any office 
|| under the Government of the United States. No 
The rule is universal. || matter whether the merits which he may have 


_ ascribed to one of the candidates be true as Holy 
Writ, and the delinquencies which he may have 


dom of speech and of the press; to interdict their || charged against the other may be susceptible of 


use altogether to the enumerated officers, on all 

uestions touching the election of any officer of 
the Federal or State Government. A plain man 
would naturally suppose that, barely to state the | 
contradiction between the Constitution and this | 
bill was to decide the question. Notso. 
genious and astute lawyer, in favor of a liberal | 
construction of that instrument, can, by infer- | 
ence and ingenuity, confer powers upon Con- | 


An in- |! 


although his dearest interests may be involved, 
or incur its penalties. A gag is to be put into his 
mouth, and he is to be punished if he dare to ex- 
press a preference for one candidate over the 
other. And let me tell the gentleman, these post- 
masters hold all sorts of political opinions. In my 
own State a considerable proportion of their num- 


gress in direct violation both of its letter and its || ber are Whigs and Antimasons, opposed to the 


spirit, and of which its framers never once 
dreamed. Such was the power to pass the sedi- 
tion law. That law ingrafted one limitation upon 
the freedom of the press. It, in effect, changed 
the meaning of the general terms ‘** Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press,’’ and excepted from their opera- 
tion any law which might be passed to punish 


|| present Administration. ite oO 
| amples to depict the enormity of this bill, but I 


‘ lation of the rights of the citizen 


I might cite other ex- 


| consider it wholly unnecessary. I mightascend 
| from the justice of the peace or the constable, 
| through all the gradations of elective office, State 
| and Federal, tothe President of the United States, 
_ and show that, at each ascending grade, the vio- 
comes more 





Itex- 
cepts from the general prohibition of the Consti- | 


other step in the march towards consolidation, | 
may soon make it mean anything or nothing. || New Jersey, [Mr. Watt,] when he spoke of 
The liberties of this country can only be pre- || resistance; but does not the Senator from Vir- 
served by a strict construction of the enumerated || ginia know that laws may be passed of a char- 


| the clearest proof, this will not arrest the ven- | 
| geance of the bill. He isdoomed to remain mute, 
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| and more outrageous. I might enumerate the 
weighersand the gaugers, and the other proscribed 
classes of inferior office-holders, and paint the 


|| mad and wanton Ceerar which this bill would 


inflict upon them. But enough. 

The man who would accept office upon such 
terms must forfeit all self-respect, and would be- 
come at once a fit tool for corruption and for des- 
potism. He must be degraded in his own eyes 
and degraded in the eyes of his fellow-citizens 
below the rank of afreeman. If you desire to 
depreciate the Government itself under which we 
live, you cannot do it more effectually than by 
placing such a stigma on its officers. 

Why, sir, you could not, by any possibility, 
carry such a law into execution. If it should 

| pass to-morrow, it would fall a dead letter upon 
| your statute-book. I would not advocate a forci- 
'| ble resistance to any law, and do not believe 
| that such was the intention of my friend from 


|| acter so odious that nobody could be found to 
| carry them into execution? Such are all laws 
|| which are entirely opposed to the spirit of the 
| age, and the united and overwhelming current of 
|| public opinion. I firmly believe this to be the 
| character of the present bill. 
|| But suppose me to be mistaken in this opinion, 
| and that the law could be carried into execution, 
|| what would be the consequences? The doomed 
\| officer, the postmaster, the weigher, or the gauger, 
is placed in the midst of a thinking, acting, busy 
population. Everything around him is proceed- 
| ing with the impetuosity of steam. Public opinion 
is marching onward with giant strides. The offi- 
cer is talked at and talked to, daily and hourly, 
by the surrounding multitude, whilst the law 
| compels him to close his lips in silence. Under 
such circumstances, it would be impossible for 
human nature long to refrain. What then? If 
} he utters a syllable on any of the exciting polit- 
|| ical topies of the day, and these are all involved 
| in the perpetual canvass which is proceeding for 
offices, high and low, he is at once seized upon 





by some harpy of an informer. This bill offers a 
most tempting bribe to such eavesdroppers. It 
would soon call into existence such a race, to dog 
and surround every officer, and to catch up every 


Each individual in-society is stimulated by this 
bill to become a common informer, by the tempt- 


| The proscribed officer thus becomes his prey, 
/and, in most cases, will be glad to compromise 
|| with him for the payment of a great part, or the 
} whole, of the penalty of $500, in order to avoid 
the stigma of perpetual disability to hold any 
|| office under this Government. 
‘| ‘There is another remark which I desire to make 
|, on this branch of the subject. Whenever you 
|| attempt to violate the plain letter and spirit of the 
| Constitution, a thousand evils, of which you have 
|| never dreamed, present themselves in the per- 
|| spective. This law can alone be executed by the 
| courts of the United States. Where are the 
|| situated? In the large States, such as Pennsyl- 
| vania or Virginia, they are held at great dis- 
| 


tances from each other. A postmaster in either 

of these States, the income of whose office does 
|| not exceed fifty dollars per annum, may be 
| dragged from home, a distance of one hundred 
and fft or two hundred miles, to stand his trial 
under this bill before a Federal court. The ex- 
pense would be enormous, whilst he is obliged 


to appear before a tribunal far from the place 


| where his character and that of his prosecutor, 
are known and appreciated. Under such circum- 
| stances, he would almost be certain to become 
the victim of the common informer, under this 
|| most unjust and unconstitutional law. He would 
either be convicted, or compelled to buy his peace 
at almost any price. ; 
|| In conferring the powers enumerated in the 
Constitution on the Federal Government, the 
| States expressly reserved to themselves respect 
| ively, or to their people, all the powers not dele- 
| gated by it to the United States, or prohibited by 
| it to the States. Now I would ask the Senator 
| from Kentucky when, or where, or how, has the 
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state of Pennsylvania surrendered to Congress 1 by the bill, or rather the amendment of the Sen- || constitutional freedom of speech, in regard to 


the right of depriving any of her citizens, who | 


may accept office under the General Government, || 
of the freedom of speech or of the press? Where \ 


js it declared by the Constitution, either in ex- | 
ress terms, or from what clause can it be fairly 


the dearest of aN political rights an indispensable | 


condition of office? Each one of the people of || 
Pennsylvania, under her constitution and laws, | 


js secured in the inalienable right of speaking his 
thoughts. The State, as well as each individual | 
citizen, has the deepest interest in the preserva- | 
tion of this right. 1 ask the gentleman to lay his | 
finger on the clause of the Constitution by which | 
i: has been surrendered. Where is it declared, | 
or from what can it be inferred, that because the 


their citizens to execute public trusts under the 
General Government, therefore they have yield- 
ed the rights of those citizens to express their 


ever to the United States. 
have expressly reserved from Federal contro 
The Legislatures of the States, and they alone, 
under the Constitution, possess the power of pre- 
scribing the qualifications of the electors of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress. ‘They have reserved the same power to 
themselves in regard to voters for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice President. 
What, then, does this bill attempt? To sepa- | 
rate two things which reason and the Almighty | 
himself have united beyond all power of separa- | 
tion. You might as well attempt, by arbitrary 


laws, to separate human life from the power of || 


breathing the vital air, as to detach the elective 
franchise from freedom of thought, of speech, and 
of the press. In this atmosphere alone can it 
liveand move and have its being. To speak his 
thoughts is every free elector’s inalienable right. 


Freedom of speech and of the press are both the | 
sword and the shield of our Republican institu- | 
To declare that, when the citizens of a | 


tions. 
State accept office from the General Government, 
they thereby forfeit this right to express an opin- 





ion in relation to the public concerns of their own 
State and of the nation, is palpable tyranny. In 


the language referred to in the report, ‘it puts || 


bridles into their mouths and saddles upon their 
backs,’ and degrades them from the rank of a 
reasoning animal. The English precedent of the 
Senator was wiser, much wiser, in depriving these 
oficers of the right of suffrage altogether. It does 
not attempt to separate, by the power of man, 
two age which Heaven itself has indissolubly 
united, 

If, therefore, the Constitution contained no ex- 
press provision whatever prohibiting Congress 
from passing any law abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, I think I have shown con- 
clusively that the power to pass this bill could 
not be inferred from any of its express grants of 
power. But the Constitutionis notsilent on the 
subject. Before its adoption by the States, it 
was dreaded by the jealous patriots of the day, 
that the Federal Government might usurp the 
liberties of the people by attacking the liberty of 
speech and of the press. They, therefore, in- 
sisted upon the insertion of an express provision, 
&s an amendment, which, in all time to come, 
would prevent Congress from interfering with 
these inestimable rights. The amendment to 
which I have referred was adopted, and these 
7 were expressly excepted from the powers 
of the Federal Government. And yet, in the very 
face of this express negative of Federal power, 
we find the Senator from Kentucky coming for- 
ward with his bill deciaring direct war against 
any exercise of the freedom of speech and of the 
Press by those citizeafs of the States who happen 
7 “1 office-holders under the General Govern- 

ent. 

But, says the Senator from Virginia, Congress 
possess, and have exercised, the unquestionable 
power of creating officers under the Constitution; 
and they may, therefore, annex to the holding of 
these o such a condition as that prescribed 


| 
| 
| 
| 





to say that Congress may declare that any citi- 
, zen of Pennsylvania who accepts a Federal office 
| Shall take it upon condition that it shall be for- 
ical right guarantied to him and every other citi- 
zen by the Constitution of the United States. 
Can Congress impose any such condition upon 
an office? If they can, they can repeal the most 
solemn provision of the Constitution, and render 
it a dead letter in regard to every person in the 
employment of the General Government. 


| 
| 


: || feited the moment he exercises the dearest polit- | 
inferred, that Congress may make a forfeiture of || 


All | 


mankind may then speak and = what they | 
please, except those individuals who have been | 
selected, I hope, generally, for their integrity and | 


C | ability, to execute the important public trusts of 
States have yielded to the Federal Government |, 


the country. 
The Senator from Kentucky has adduced sev- 
| eral precedents to prove that similar powers have 


cases. Let us examine them for a moment. 
Congress, says he, has declared that an Indian 
agent who shall himself trade with the Indians, 
shall be punished for this act. But why? Itis 
because this agent is vested with the power of 


|| granting to our citizens licenses to trade with the 


| Indians, and thus to take care that they shall not 
| be imposed upon and cheated. To allow him, 
| therefore, to trade with them himself, would be 
| to make him a judge in his own cause, and to 
| withdraw from them that protection which the 
| Besides, Congress have received 
| from the States, by the Constitution, the power 
| to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


be clearer than the power and the duty of Con- 

ress to punish him for this offense? But what 
interference can there be between the perform- 
ance of the duties required by law from a post- 
master, or from any other of the proscribed offi- 
cers, and his expression of an opinion to his 
neighbor, either for or against any candidate for 
| public office? If the postmaster, for example, 
| performs his whole official duty, if he receives 
and delivers the letters intrusted to his care, and 


ment, what human power can arbitrarily place a 


cise of these tights of a freeman are inconsistent 
| with the duties of his office? You might just as 
speaking or writing on natural philosophy or 
mathematics, or any other scientific subject. 


| . . e 2 ‘6 . 

| for expressing his opinion on religious subjects, 
for attending prayer meetings or bible societies, 
| or for endeavoring to persuade or dissuade any 





regularly settles his accounts with the Depart- | 





' 


| 





| been already exercised by Congress in other | 
opinions treely concerning public men and public |, 
measure? The proposition appears to me to be | 
full of absurdity. In regard to the qualifications of || 
electors, the States have granted no power what- || 
This subject oer |! 


} 
| 
j 
| 


| 
| 


ator from Kentucky. Now, sir, what is this but | candidates for office, is incompatible with the 


proper entry or unloading of vessels engaged 
either in foreign commerce or the coasting trade? 

So the register of a land office is prohibited 
from entering lands in his own name; or, in other 
words, from selling lands to himself. 

Such are the precedents which the Senator has 
cited to justify himself in depriving the officers 
embraced by his bill of the right of freedom of 
speech and of the press. 

But I do not mean even to rest the constitutional 
question here. From the very nature of the Con- 
stitution itself, two great political parties must 
ever exist in this country. You may call them 
by what names you will, their principles must 
ever continue to be the same. The one, dreading 
Federal power, will ever be friendly to a strict 
construction of the powers delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government and to State rights. The other, 
equally dreading Federal weakness, will ever ad- 
vocate such a liberal construction of the Consti- 
tution as will confer upon the General Govern- 
ment as much power as possible, consistently 


|| with a free interpretation of the terms of the in- 


strument. The one party is alarmed at the dan- 
Rr of consolidation; the other at that of disunion. 

n the days of the elder Adams, the party friendly 
to a liberal construction of the Constitution got 
into power. And what did they do? Among 
other things, in the very face of that clause of the 
Constitution which prohibited Congress from 


|| passing any law abridging the freedom of speech 


or’ of the press, they passed the sedition law. 





| 


| scended their powers. 


What were its provisions? It punished false, 


|| The whole subject is thus placed under their con- || scandalous, and malicious libels against the Gov- 
| trol. What, then, is this precedent worth? Is || ernment of the United States, either House of 
not the trading of an Indian agent with the In- || Congress, or the President, by a fine not exceed- 
dians an express and palpable violation of a duty || ing two thousand dollars and imprisonment not 
| necessarily involved in his office? Can anything || exceeding two years. 


At the present day it would be useless to waste 
the time of the Senate in proving that this law 
was a violation of the Constitution. It is now 
admitted that Congress, in passing it, had tran- 
If any principle has been 
established beyond a doubt by the almost unani- 


|, mous opinion of the people of the United States, 


itis that the sedition law was unconstitutional. 


| Such is the strong and universal feeling against 


it, that if it could now be revived, the authors 
would probably meet a similar fate with those 
deluded and desperate men in France who have 


gag in his mouth, and declare that he shali be | themselves lately fallen victims upon the same 
punished for exercising the freedom of speech || altar on which they had determined to sacrifice 


and of the press, upon the pretext that the exer- || the liberty of the press. _ 
| The popular odium which followed this law 
|| was not so much excited by its particular provis- 


well punish him or deprive him of his office for || ions, as by the fact that any law upon the sab- 
|| ject was a violation of the Constitution, and 


would establish a precedent for giving such a 


You would have the same power to violate that || construction to it as would swallow up the rights 
| clause in the Constitution conferring upon every || of the States, and of their people, in the gulf of 
man the free exercise of religion, and punish him || Federal power. 


The Constitution had declared that ‘‘ Congress 
| shall pass no law abridging the freedom of speech 
| or of the press.’’ Its framers well know that, 


member of the religious society to which he be- || under the laws of each of the States composing 
longs in relation to the choice of its pastor. The || this Union, libels were punishable. They, there- 


a is precisely the same in both cases. || fore, left the character of all officers created under 
our whole power hath this extent—no more. |! the Constitution and laws of the United States to 


| 


| 


You can punish the officer for neglecting or for 
violating the duties which appropriately belong 
to his office. You cannot repeal the Constitution 
by declaring it to be an official duty that he shall 
abandon the constitutional right of speaking his 
thoughts upon any subject whatsoever, whether 
religious, scientific, or political. In other words, 
you have no right to declare that he shall become 
a slave when he becomes an officer. 

A similar answer, if it were necessary, might 
be given to the Senator’s other precedents. Offi- 
cers of the customs are prohibited from owning 


any vessel or cargo under a pecuniary penalty. |! 
] it birth. 


And why? Because they themselves are to direct 
| and superintend the entry of vessels and car- 


| goes belonging to other persons, and the collec- || 
tion of duties; and to allow them to transact this | 
| business for themselves, would be to make them |) 


| 


| judges in their own cause. It would be an evi- 


dent violation of the duty naturally attached to 
their office. But will any one contend that their || which they inculcate; and | can assure the Sena- 








| be protected by the laws of the several States. 
| They were afraid to give this Government any 
| authority over the subject of libels, lest its colos- 
sal power might be wielded against the liberty of 
the press. Congress were, therefore, prohibited 
| from passing any law upon the subject, whether 
| good or bad. It was not merely because the law 
| was unjust in itself, though it was bad enough 
| Heaven knows, taat the indignant Republicans 
| of that day rose against it; but it was because it 
| violated the Constitution. It expired by its own 
| limitation in March, 1801; but not until it had 
utterly prostrated the political party which gave 


Now, sir, I shall say a few words concerning 
the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798; 
although the Senator from Virginia may consider 
it sacrilege in me to discuss this subject. I have 
‘at all times, ever since I read and understood 
| these resolutions, held to the political doctrines 
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tor I have studied them with care. I will read a 
few extracts from the Virginia resolutions. The 
General Assembly, in the third resolution, 


‘¢ Poth explicitly and peremptorily declare, that it views | 


the powers of the Federal Government, as resulting from 


nter ference 


Whilst [ was abroad, some years ago, | heard | 
an anecdote highly creditable to the King of Prus- 


| sia, who, although a despot, is, by his subjects, 


the compact, to which the States are parties, as limited by | 


the plain sense and intention of the instrument constituting 
that compact, and as no further valid than they are author- 
ized by the grants enumerated in that compact.”’ 


And in the fourth resolution they express their | 


deep regret 
‘That a spirit has, in sundry instances, been manifested 


by the Federal Government to enlarge its powers by forced | 
constructions of the constitutional charter which defines || 


them.’ 


In regard to the sedition law, they declare that | 


its passage was the exercise of 


« A power not delegated by the Constitution ; but, on the | 


contrary, expressly and positively forbidden by one of the 


amendments thereto ; a power which, more than any otber, | 


ought to prodree universal alarm, because it is leveled 
against that right of freely examining public characters and 
measures, and of free communication among the people 


thereon, which has ever been justly deemed the only effect- | 


ual guardian of every other right.’ 


Now, sir, what is the essence, what is the root | 
It consists of one plain, | 


of all these resolutions ? 


clear, fundamental principle, from which all others |/ 


proceed as branches. It is this: that patriotism 


—that the permanence of our institutions—that | 


all the principles of correct construction require 


that the Federal Government shall be limited to | 


the express powers granted to it by the States, 
and that no implied powers shall ever be exer- 


cised, except such as are evidently and plainly | 
nevessary to carry the express powers into effect. 
This is the foundation, the corner stone, the vital 


oe of all the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
utions. It was because the sedition law violated 


this principle that the republican statesmen of | 
Virginia and Kentucky opposed it with such a | 


determined spirit. 


It was, as Mr. Madison says | 


in his report, because such a loose construction | 
of the Constitution as would bring this law within | 


its pale, would lay the foundation from which 
the friends of a strong central Government might 
proceed to rob the States and the people of their 


liberties. and establish a consolidated Govern- | 


ment. 
monarchy. 


The Federalists of that day honestly belicved || 


it was the first stride towards a limited | 


that the Government should be strengthened at | 


the center, and that the pulsations of the heart 
were not powerful enough to extend a wholesome 
circulation to the extremities. 


called a Democratic King. The revolutionary 
war of Poland against Russia was then raging, 
and the Polish subjects of the Prussian King were | 
highly excited in favor of their brethren under | 


in favor of taking part in the contest; of casting | 
off the Prussian yoke, and uniting with their 
brethren in reéstablishing the independence of | 
Poland. The counselors of the King advised him 
to prohibit and punish this freedom of speech; he 
answered that he would do no such thing; that | 
he would suffer them to express their opinions, | 
and that there was less danger that they would 
rise against his Government than if they remained 
silent. This was the remark of a liberal and wise 
man, who had been instructed in the school of 
adversity. 

But, in this favored land of liberty, in the nine- 
teenth century, we are about to deny to our citi- 
zens the privilege of speaking their thoughts. | 
This is the firstattempt which I have ever known 
or read of, either in England or this country, to 
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this bill is worse, and more glaringly unconstity. 
tional, than the sedition law. 

I now approach the argument of the Senator 
from Virginia in favor of the constitutionality of 
this bill. The old argument in favor of the sed). 


| tion law, as stated by Mr. Madison in his report, 


1 was that the general phrases in the preamble and 
the dominion of Russia. They talked very freely || 


one clause in the Constitution, were sufficiently 
powerftil to extend the limited grants of power 
contained in the body of the instrument, and to 
confer upon Congress the authority to enact an 


| law they might think proper for the common de. 
| fense and the general welfare. This doctrine has 


long since been exploded, and was not adverted 
to by the Senator from Virginia. We are ip. 
formed, by the same authority, that another ar. 
gument used was, that all the State Lezislatures 
had passed laws for the punishment of libels; and 
that, therefore, the same power belonged to the 
Government of the United States. A similar 


‘argument could not be urged by the Senator jn 


support of this bill; because no State Legislature 
ever has, and I will venture to say no State 


| Legislature ever will pass such a bill as that now 


punish the expression of opinions relative to can- || 


didates for office as acrime. 


the Stuarts, it must have been a Star Chamber 
offense. 
Europe they will learn, with astonishment, that | 


If ever this was done || 


in England, even in the reigns of the Tudors or || dom of speech or of the press in canvassing the 


: || merits of a cause before the people, which it would 
In the more enlightened despotisms of | 


a bill has been introduced into the Senate of the || 


United States proposing to punish a postmaster | 
for expressing his opinion in favorof a candidate 
for office, as if this were an enormous crime, with 
a fine of five hundred dollars, and a perpetual dis- 
ability to hold any other office under the Govern- 
ment. 
oral slander is not punishable as a crime. 
party injured by it is left to his private remedy. 
In the second place, the sedition law, although | 
it did abridge, did not, like this bill, totally de- 
stroy the freedom of the press. The sedition 
law deprived no man of the right or the power, 
in the first instance, to write and publish to the 
world any strictures upon the Government which | 
he might think proper. 
cising this privilege, he violated the truth, he | 
was made responsible to its penalties. This bill | 
reaches the very fountains of thought. Its ob- 


| jectis to prevent its victims from speaking or 


They, therefore, | 


used every effort to enlarge the powers of the | 


Federal Government by construction. 


which will continue to divide them until, which 


God forbid, the Government itself shall cease to | 


exist. . 

Now, sir, if I have correctly stated the princi- 
ple which runs through all the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions, I would ask whether the bill 


now before the Senate is not a more palpable vi- | 


olation of this principle than the sedition law. 1 
shall now proceed to establish this position. 

In the first place, then, the sedition law did not 
interfere with the freedom of speech. The citizen 
might speak what he thought, and say what he 


. ; 
This was | 
the touchstone which then divided parties, and | 


writing atall. Nomatter how innocent, or praise- | 


before the Senate. 
the Senator resort? 
fairly. 


To what argument then did 
I shall endeavor to state it 
He asks, if a judge were to use the free. 


become his duty afterwards to decide, would it 
be an abridgment of this freedom to punish him 
for such conduct? I answer, certainly not. But 
does not the gentleman perceive that the offense 
in this case is substantive and independent, and 


| amounts to a total violation of his official duty, 
| for which he ought to be impeached? The lan- 
| guage, oral or printed, which he has used, is the 


Even under the common law of England, || 


The || 


mere agent which he has employed in the com- 
mission of the offense. This argument is a beg- 
ging of the question; for it assumes that, under 
the Constitution, Congress possesses the power 


|| to punish one citizen for persuading another, by 


fair argument, to give his vote for-or against any 


| candidate for office. 


This is the very principle 


| to be established. 


To be sure, if, in exer- || 


Again he asks, suppose one of the officers em- 
braced by the bill were to use the freedom of 
speech or of the press, in saying to an elector, if 
you will give your vote for such a candidate, | 


| will procure you an office: would not such an 


| officer be punishable? 


worthy, or true, may be the conversation or the || 


publication, still if it can be construed into an | 
endeavor to persuade any elector to give his 
vote for a particular candidate, he ®& doomed to 


| a fine of $500, and a perpetual disability to hold | 


pleased, without subjecting himself to its penal- | 


ties. Under the despotisms of Europe there isa 
strict censorship over the press. Everything 


written for publication must undergo the super- | 
vision and correction of a Government censor be- 


fore it can be published. 


In the most despotic | 


countries, however, some indulgence is granted | 
to the liberty of speech on political questions. | 
The bill establishes more than a universal cen- | 


sorship over the freedom of speech. It compels 


the officer to be silentaltogether on political ques- | 


tions. He dare not utter a word without incur- 
ring its penalties. 


In this country, every public | 


question connects itself with our elections. If | 
there be two candidates for any State Legislature, | 


and the election should turn upon internal im- 
provements, or the division of a county, the of- 


ficer is as much exposed to the univeral sweep of |' 
this bill, in case he utters a word in favor of the | 
one or against the other, as though it were the | 


presidential election. 
silence in the one case asin the other. 
tyranny is unknown to the sedition law. 


Such 


He is equally doomed to | 


i 


office. 

Again: under the sedition law, the accused was | 
permitted to protect himself against its penalties, | 
by giving the truth of his charge in evidence. | 
Any individual who bad accused the President | 
of the United States of being a bad and dangerous 
man, who was aiming a blow at the liberties of | 


I answer, certainly he 
would, under the State laws; because this would 
be an attempt to procure a vote by corrupt and 


| improper means. Itis a distinct offense, the pyn- 
|ishment of which in no manner interferes with 
| the liberty of speech or the press when exercised 


to accomplish constitutional purposes. A simi- 


| lar answer might be given to his interrogatory 


| by writing, to fight a duel. 


in regard to giving a challenge, by word or 
The last question, 
which capped the climax of his argument, was, 


if a man be guilty ofa false and malicious libel 
against an innocent person, may you not punish 


his country, and desired to usurp the powers of || 


the Government by a latitudinarian construction | 


of the Constitution, was protected by this law || but the falsehood of the charge, the evil inten- 


from all responsibility, provided he could prove || tion, and the injury inflicted ? 


the truth of these allegations to the satisfaction | 
of a court and jury of his countrymen. 
the present bill. 
cer, or a weigher, or a gauger, should endeavor 


him, under the Constitution, without invading 
the freedom of speech or the press, because 1t is 
not the words he may use which you punish, 


I ask the Senator 


if this argument is not a justification of the sedi- 


Not so | 
lf a postmaster, or a land offi- | 


to dissuade any elector from voting for a partic- || 


ular candidate, and should say that this candidate 
has been guilty of a crime, and therefore his elec- 
tion would be dangerous to the country, and is 


be able to prove the truth of his charge by evi- | 
dence as clear as a sunbeam. The old English 


tion law to the fullest extent? I have taken 
down the Senator’s words, and cannot be mis- 
taken in their meaning. What did the sedition 
law declare? That the authors of “false, scan- 


| dalous, and malicious”’ libels, with the evil inten- 
| tions enumerated in the act, should incur its pen- 


|| malice, and their evil intention. 


maxim, ‘‘the greater the truth the greater the || 


libel,’’ is again revived, with some show of rea- 


| son; because the language of truth would be more 
powerful in persuading or dissuading an elector 
than that of falsehood. Although every member || 
of the court and the jury might personally know || 


j 


| 


that what the accused had uttered was the truth, | 


alties. It was not the mere words published that 
brought before a court and jury for trial under || 
_ this bill, he must be convicted, although he ma 


were punished, but it was their falsehood, their 
The constitu- 
tionality of the sedition law is, therefore, em- 
braced not only-within the spirit, but within the 
very words, of the Senator’s argument. Has he 


| not, however unconsciously, defended the sedi- 


tion lawe@ This argument, to my knowledge, 
_never occurred to those wit passed that law; 


yet, under the provisions of this bill, they would || 


e bound to convict and sentence him to suffer | 
its penalties. 
Ithink I have thus established my position, that | 


| 


but it is one which, if well founded, would give 
us the power to-morrow to pass another sedition 
law. 

Do not Senators perceive that the passage of 
this bill would utterly disfranchise a large and 
respectable class of our people? Under it, what 
would be the condition of ail the editors of your 
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litical journals, whose business and whose duty | 
iis to enlighten public opinion in regard to the 
merits or demerits of candidates for office? Pass 
this law, and you declare that no editor of a pub- 
ie paper, of either party, is capable or worthy 
of holding any of the proscribed offices. He 
must at once either abandon his paper, and with 
it the means of supporting himself and his fam- 
ily, or he must surrender any little office which 
ye may hold under the Government. 

And yet this bill is supported by my friend 
from Virginia, who, to use his own language, 
«has been imbued with the principles of democ- 
rey, and a regard for Stace rights, from his ear- 
jest youth.’’ If such acharge should ever be | 
made against him hereafter, his speech and his | 
yote in favor of this bill will acquit him before 


any court in Christendom where the truth may be || who can be seduced from their purpose by the | 


It is true that | 


given in evidence. 
yote for its passage. 
Every measure of this kind betrays a want of | 
confidence in the intelligence and patriotism of the 
American people. It is founded on a distrust of 
their judgment and integrity. Do you suppose 
that when a man is appointed a collector ora | 
postmaster he acquires any more influence over 
the people than he had before? No, sir! On the 
contrary, his influence is often diminished instead 
of being increased. The people of this country 
are abundantly capable of judging whether he is 
most influenced by love of country or love of of- | 
fee. If they should determine that his motives 
are purely mercenary for supporting a political 
party, this will destroy his influence. If he bea 
noisy, Violent, and meddling politician, he will | 
do the Administration under which he has been 
appointed much more harm than good. Let me | 
assure gentlemen that the people are able to take 
care of themselves. They do not require the in- | 
terposition of Congress to prevent them from being 
deceived and led astray by the influence of office- | 
holders. Whilst this is my fixed opinion, I think 
the number of Federal officers ought to be strictly | 
limited to the actual necessities of the Govern- 
ment. Pursue this course, and, my life for it, 
all the land officers and postmasters and weighers 


and gaugers which you shall send abroad over || 


the country can never influence the people to be- 
way their own cause. For my own part, I en- 
tertain the most perfect confidence in their intelli- 
gence as well as integrity. 

That office-holders possess comparatively but 
litle influence over the people, will conclusively , 
appear from the brief history of the last two years, 
the period during which this dreaded man, Mr. 
Van Buren, has been in office. What has all this 
tlarming influence of the office-holders effected at 
the only points where they are to be found in any 
considerable number? In the city of Philadelphia, 
notwithstanding all the influence of the custom- 
house, the post office,and the mint, the majority, 


at the last eleetion, against the Administration || 


was tremendous, being, I believe, upwards of four 
thousand. The Pretorian guards, as they have 
been called, performed but little service on that | 
day in that city. On the other hand, look at the 
interior of Pennsylvania. There the Governor, | 
whose patronage within the limits of the State 
was as great, under the old constitution, as that 
ofthe King of England, had filled every office 
with enemies of the present Administration. Of | 
this 1 do not complain; for, whether right or 
wrong, it has been the long-established practice | 
of both political parties. It is true that many of | 
the postmasters were friendly to the Administra- 
ton; but it is equally certain that a large propor- 
ton of them warmly espoused the cause of the | 
Opposition. What was the result? Those wield- | 
ing this vast patronage were entirely routed, not- | 
withstanding the exertions of the office-holders. | 
Gentlemen may quiet their alarms, and be assured | 
that the people cannot be persuaded to abandon | 
their principles by the influence of men in office. | 
Again; let us look at the State of New York | 
for anotherexample. There the Albany Regency 
were seated in power. The Democratic party | 
was well drilled. All the office-holders of the | 
State and of the city were friendly to the Admin- | 
stration. Besides, in my opinion, they fought in | 
the righteous cause; and this same abused Albany | 
“egency, who were their leaders, was composed 
vf as able und as honest men as were ever at the 


I yet trast that he may never || 


; 
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result there? With all this official power and 


| patronage, both of the State and Federal Govern- 
| ments, we were beaten, horse, foot, and dra- 


| been vanquished in all of them. 








| 





goons. There is not the least necessity for pass- 
ing an unconstitutional law to save the people 
from the influence of the office-holders. 

Have we not been beaten in all the laree cities 
of the Union, where only there are Federal offi- 
cers in any considerable number? What has 
been our fate in New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and New Orleans? We have 
The hobgob- 
lins and chimeras dire respecting the influence of 
office-holders which terrify gentlemen, exist only 
in their own imagination. The people of this 
country are not the tame and servile creatures 


persuasion of the office-holders. 
in 1828 I did say that the office-holders were the 
enlisted soldiers of that Administration by which 
they were sustained. This was too strong an 
expression. But admit them to be enlisted sol- 


| diers; and whilst I do not deny them some influ- 


ence, there is no danger to be apprehended from 
it as longas there is virtue and intelligence among 
our people. 

And here I hope the Senator from Kentucky 
will pardon me for suggesting to him an amend- 
ment to his bill. He has, I think, made one or 
two mistakes in the classification of his officers; 
though, in the general, it is sufficiently perfect. 
The principle would seem to have been to sepa- 
rate what may be called the aristocracy of office- 


holders from the plebeians. Those of the elevated ° 
class are still permitted to enjoy the freedom of || 


speech and of the press, whilst the hard working 
operatives among them are denied this privilege. 
The heads of Departments and bureaus, the offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, the superintendents 
and officers of our ‘mints, and our district attor- 
neys, are not affected by the bill. These gentle- 
men are privileged by their elevation. They are 
too high to be reached by its provisions. Who, 
then, oughttocare whether weighers and gaugers, 
and village postmasters, and hard-handed dray- 
men, and such inferior people, shall be permitted 
to express their thoughts on public affairs? I 
would suggest, however, that the collectors of 
our principal sea-ports, the marshals of our ex- 
tensive judicial districts, and the postmasters in 
our principal cities, receive compensation suffi- 
cient to enable them to figure in ** good society,”’ 
They ought to rank with the district attorneys, 
and should be elevated from the plebeian to the 
patrician rank of office-holders. They ought to 
be allowed the freedom of speech and of the 
press. As to the subordinate officers, they are 


‘| not worth the trouble of a thought. ° 


To be sure, there is one palpable absurdity on 
the face of the bill. Its avowed purpose is to pre- 
vent office-holders from exercising an influence in 


| elections. Why, then, except from its operation 


all those office-holders who, from their station in 
society, can exercise the most extensive influ- 
ence, and confine its provisions to the humbler, 
but not less meritorious class whose opinions can 
have but a limited influence over their fellow- men? 
The district attorney, forexample, is excepted— 
the very man of all others who, from his position 
and talents, has the best opportunity of exerting 
an extensive influence. He may ride over his 
district, and make political speeches to secure the 
election of his favorite candidate. He is too high 
a mark for the gentleman’s bill. But if the sub- 
ordinates of the custom-house or the petty post- 
master at the cross roads, with an income of fifty 
dollars per annum, shall dare, even in private 
conversation, to persuade an elector to vote for 
or against any candidate, he is to be punished b 

fine of $500, and a perpetual disability to hold 
any office under the Government. as there 
ever a bill more unequal or more unjust ? 

Now, sir, I might here, with great propriety, 
and very much to the relief both of my audience 
and myself, leave this subject; but there are still 
some other observations which I conceive it to be 
my duty to add to what I have already said. Most 
of them will be elicited by the very strong remarks 
of my friend from Virginia; for I trust that I may 
still be permitted to call him by that name. 

He and I entered the House of Representatives 


an 


head of any State government. What was the | 
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almost together. I believe he came into it but 
two years after fnyself. We soon formed a mutual 
friendship, which has ever since, I ma say, on 
my part, with great sincerity, continued to exist. 
We fought shoulder to shoulder, and his great 
powers were united with my feeble efforts in proa- 
trating the administration of the younger Adams 
General Jackson came into power; and, during 
the whole period of that administration, he was 


| the steady, unwavering supporter of all its lead- 


ing measures, except the specie circular and his 
advocacy of ghe currency bill; and, on that bill, I 
, stood by him, in opposition to the Administration. 
| Whilst this man of destiny was in power—this 
| man of the lion heart, whose will the Whigs de- 
clared was law, and whose roaring terrified all 
the other beasts of the forest, and subdued them 
into silence—where was then the Senator from 
| Virginia? He was our chosen champion in the 
fight. Whilst General Jackson was exerting all 
| this tremendous influence, and marshaling all his 
| trained bands of office-holders to do his bidding, 
according to the language of the Opposition, these 
denunciations had no terrors for the Senator from 
Virginia. Never in my life did I perform a duty 
| of friendship with greater ardor than when, on 
one occasion, I came to his rescue from an unjust 
attack made against him by the Whigs, in rela- 
tion to a part of his conduct whilst Minister to 
France. After holding out so long together, ought 
| he not, at least, to have parted from us in peace, 
and bade usa kind adieu? In abandoning our 
camp, why did he shoot Parthian arrows behind 
him? In taking leave of us, I hope not forever, 
| is it not too hard for us to hear ourselves de- 
| nounced by the gentleman in the language which 
| he has used: 


| ** He is amazed and bewildered with the scenes passing 
before him. Whither, he asks, will the mad dominion of 
| party carry us? His mind is filled with despondency as to 
the fate of his country. Shall we emulate the servility of 
the Senate and people,of Rome? You already have your 
Pretorian bands in this city.’’ 


| I might quote from his speech other phrases 
of a similar character; but these are sufficient. I 


,| do not believe that any of these expressions were 


| aimed at me eter they strike me with 
the mass of my political friends, and I feel bound 
to give them a passing notice. 

And why, let me ask the Senator, why did he 
not sagner make the discovery of the appalling 
| danger of Executive influence? Is there more to 
| be dreaded from that cause under the present 
| Administration than under that which is past? 
| Is Martin Van Buren more formidable than Gen- 
| eral Jackson was? Let his favorite author, de 
Tocqueville, answer this question. He says: 

“ The power of General Jackson perpetually increases, 
| but that of the President declines ; in his bands the Federal 

Government is strong, but if will pass enfeelled into the 
hands of his successor.’’ 
| _Do we not all now know this to be the truth? 
| Has not the Government passed enfeebled into 
| the hands of his successor? We see it and feel 
| it and know it from everything which is passing 
‘around us. The civilian has succeeded the con- 

queror; and, I must be permitted to say, has ex- 
'ercised his high powers with great moderation 
| and purity of purpose. In what manner has he 
| ever abused his patronage? In this particular, of 
| what can the gentleman complain ? 

In February, 1828, I did say that the office- 
| holders were the enlisted soldiers of the Admin- 
| istration. But did I then propose to gag them? 
| Did I propose to deprive them of the freedom of 
|‘speech and of the press? No, sir, no! Not- 
| withstanding the number of them scattered over 
| the country, | was not afraid of their influence. 

On the contrary, I commended the Administra- 

tion for adhering to its friends. I then used the 

following language: 

| In my humbie judgment, the present Administration 
could not have proceeded a singlc year, with the least hope 
of reélection but for their patronage. This patronage may 
have been used unwisely, us my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 

Letcuer} (and [ am still proud to call him my friend, not- 

withstanding our political opposition) has insinuated. f[ 

have never blamed them, I shall never blame them, for ad- 
| hering to their friends. Be true to your friends and they 
| will be true to you, is the dictate both of justice and of 

sound policy. I shall never participate in abusing the Ad- 
|| ministration for remembering their friends. if you go too 
|| much abroad with this patronage forthe purpose of mak 


ing 
| new friends, you will offend your old ones, and make but 
very insincere converts.’” 
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What was my opinion in 1828, when | was 
in the Opposition, is still my opinion in 1839, 
when I am in the majority. I say now, that the 


Administration which goes abroad with its patron- | 


age to make converts of its enemies, at the expense 
of its friends, acts both with ingratitude and in- 
justice. Such an Administrasion deserves to be 

vostrated, Although neither from principle nor 
Cons feeling am I a root and branch man, yet, in 
this respect, I adopt the opinion of General 
Washington, the first, the greatest, the wisest, 
and the best of our Presidents. I prefer him 
either to General Jackson or to the Breat Apostle 
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| teation, if, under that of his successor, I cannot Meanwhile, what is our condition at home ? New 
| now see the dangers of Executive patronage in a || York has established what is called a free bank. 


| formidable light. 
| There was one charge made by the Senator 


| from Virginia against the present Administration 


' 


| which I should have been the first man to sustain, 
had I believed it to be well founded. Had the 
President evinced a determination, in the face of 
all his principles and professions, to form a per- 
manent connection, in violation of law, between 
| the Government and the Bank of the United 
| States, or any other State bank, he should, in this 
| particular, have encountered my unqualified op- 


ing law, under whose provisions more than fifty 
banks had been established in the beginning of 
January last, and [ know not how many since 
with permission to increase their capital to 
$487,000,000. These banks do not even profess 
to proceed upon the ancient, safe, and well estab. 
lished principle of making the specie in their 
vaults bear some just and reasonable proportion 
to their circulation and deposits. Another and q 
novel principle isadopted. State loans and mort. 
gages upon real estate are made to take the place 
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of American liberty. This opinion. however, || position. In such an event, I should have been 
may proceed from the relics of old Federalism. || willing to serve under the command of the Sena- 
VE r , | & 

On this subject General Washington says: || tor against the Administration; and hundreds and 

‘‘ [ shall not, whilst I haye the honor to administer the || thousands of the unbought and incorruptible De- 
& Pp 

Government, bring a man Toto any office of consequence, || mocracy would have rallied to our standard. I 

knowingiy, Whose political tenets are adverse to the meas- || . ten 

ures which the General Government is pursuing ; for this, om convinced, however, from the reports of the 

in my opinion, would be a sort of political suicide. ‘That it || Secretaries of the Treasury and of War, and from 

would embarrass its movements is certain.” || the other lights which have been shed upon the 
Now, sir, if “7 freak of destiny should ever || subject, that ‘‘their poverty, and not their will, 

place me in one of these Executive Departments, | consented’’ to the partial and limited connection 


of gold and silver; and an amount of bank notes 
may be issued equal to the amount of these secy- 
rities deposited with the Comptroller. There jg 
| no restriction whatever imposed on these banks 
in regard to specie, except that they are required 
to hold eleven pence in the dollar, not of their 
circulatior and deposits united, but of their cir. 
culation alone. Well may that able officer have 
declared, in his report to the Legislature, that 
‘* it is now evident that the point of danger is not 


~~ a 
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and I feel very certain that it never will, 1 shall 
tell you the course I would pursue. I should not 
become an inquisitor of the political opinions of 
the subordinate office-holders, who are receiving 
salaries of some eight hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars a year. For the higher and more responsible 
offices, however, | would selectable, faithful, and 
well tried political friends, who felt a deep and 
devoted interest in the success of my measures. 
And this not for the purpose of concealment; for 


|| Bank of the United States. 


| which resulted from the sale of the bond to the 
Such seems to have 
| been the general opinion on this floor, because no 
| Senator came to the aid of the gentleman from 


|| Virginia in sustaining this charge. ‘* Where was 


ng public officer ought to be afraid of the scru- | 


tiny of the world; but that they might cheerfully 
cooperate with me in promoting what I believed 
to be the public interest. I would have no per- 
son around me, either to hold back in the traces, 
or to thwart and defeat my purposes. With Gen- 
eral Washington, I believe that any other course 
** would be a sort of political suicide.’’ 
In executing the duties of.a public office, I 
should act upon the same principles that would 
overn my conduct in regard to a private trust 
f the Senator from Virginia were to constitute 
me his attorney, to transact any important busi- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


ness, | should never employ assistants whom I | 
believed to be openly and avowedly hostile to his || jealousy of Federal power, and a proper regard 
|| for State rights. I heartily approve them. Then, 
| sir, if there be danger in trusting a postmaster 
|| of the General Government with the commission 


interests. 

But, says the Senator, you already have your 
Pretorian bands in this city. He doubtlgss al- 
ludes to the office-holders in the different 
ments of the Government; and, 1 ask, is Mr. 


part- | 


Pretorian bands are, to a great extent, on the | 
side of the Senator from Kentucky and his po- | 


litical friends. 


I would now do them great in- | 


justice if I were to call them the enlisted soldiers | 


of the Administration. 


Whilst General Jackson || 


was here they did keep oe quiet, but now | 


I] understand that many of these heads of bureaus 


and clerks use the freedom of speech and of the || 
press without reserve against the measures of his || 
Of course, I speak from common re- || 


successor. 


port. God forbid that I should become an in- 


quisitor as to any man’s politics. It is generally | 


understood that about one half of them are open 
enemies of the present Administration. I have 
some acquaintance with a few of those who are 
called its friends; and among this few I know 
several who, although they declare they are in 
favor of the reélection of Mr. Van Buren, yet 


measures. Surrounded by such Pretorian bands, 


what has this tyrant done? Nothing—literally || 


nothing. I believe he is the very last man in the 
country who can justly be charged with using 


his official patronage to control the freedom of || 


elections. 


| 


|| of the chief reasons wh 
| dependent Treasury 
they are decidedly opposed to all his prominent || 


| Roderick then?’? Why did not the Senator from 
| Kentucky come to the rescue, and sustain his 
| friend from Virginia in the accusation against the 
| Administration of having again connected itself 
| with the Bank of the United States? 

The Senator from Virginia has informed us 
| that in his State a law exists prohibiting any man 
| who holds office under the Federal Government 
| from holding, at the same time, a State office. 

This law prevents the same individual from serv- 
ing two masters. A similar law, I believe, exists 
| in every State of this Union. If there is not, 
there ought to be. The Federal and State Gov- 
ernments ought to be kept as distinct and inde- 
| pendent of each other as possible. The General 
| Government ought never to be permitted to in- 
| sinuate itself into the concerns of the States, by 
| using their officers as its officers. ‘These incom- 


| patible laws proceed from a wise and wholesome 


of a magistrate under State authority, how infi- 


|| nitely more dangerous would it be to suffer the 
Van Buren’s influence over them greatly to be || 


dreaded? If, sir, the President relies upon such || 
troops he will most certainly be defeated. These || 


Administration to connect itself with all the State 
banks of the country? What immense influence 
over the people of the States could the Federal 
Government thus acquire! Suffer it to deposit 
the public money at pleasure with these banks, 
and permit them to loan it out for their own ben- 
efit, and you establish a vast Federal influence, 
not over weighers and gaugers and postmasters, 


| and debtors and creditors of these institutions. 
You bind them to you by the strongest of all 
ties—that of self-interest; and they are men who, 
from their position, cannot fail to exercise an ex- 
tensive influence over the people of the States. I 
| am a State-rights man, and am therefore opposed 
| to any connection between this Government and 
| the State banks; and last of all to such a connec- 





|| tion with the Bank of the United States, which 


| is the most powerful of them all. This is one 

I am in favor of an in- 
nd yet, friendly to State 
rights as the Senator professes to be, he com- 
| plains of the President for opposing such a con- 
nection with the State banks, and thereby volun- 





|| tarily depriving himself of the powerand influence 
|| which must ever result from such a union. 


There are other reasons why I am friendly to 


His forbearance towards his political | an independent Treasury; but this is not the 


enemies in office will unquestionably injure him || proper occasion to discuss them. I shall merely 
to some extent, and especially in those States || advert to one which, in my opinion, renders an 
where, under the common party law, no person || immediate separation from the banks indispens- 
dreams of being permitted to hold office from his || able to the public interest. The importation of 


= enemies. 


His liberality in this respect || foreign goods intoNew York since the commence- 


as been condemned it many of his friends, || ment of the present year, very far exceeds accord- 
i 


whilst he is accused by 


s enemies of using his || ing to our information, the corresponding im- 


official patronage for corrupt political purposes. || portations during the year 1836, although they 
This is a hard fate. The Senator must, there- || were greater in that year than they had ever been 


fore, 


pardon me, after having his own high au- | since the origin of our Government. This must 


thority in favor of General Jackson’s adminis- ' at once create a large debt against us in England. 


but over the presidents and directors and cashiers. 


an exclusive metallic currency, but an exclusive 
paper currency, so redundant and universal as to 
excite apgrnepamcns for its stability.’’ The 
amount of paper issues of these banks, and the 
amount of bank credits, must rapidly expand the 
paper circulation, and again produce extravagant 
speculation. 

The example of New York will have a power- 
ful influence on the other States of the Union. 
Already has Georgia established a free banking 
law; and a bill for the same purpose is now be- 
fore the Legislature of Pennsylvania. If the signs 
of the times do not deceive me, we shall have an- 
other explosion sooner, much sooner than I had 
anticipated. The Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. Wesster] nods his assent. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I think so also. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. This paper bubble must, 
from its nature, go on rapidly expanding, until it 
reaches the bursting point. The recent a 
sion of specie payments by the branch bank of 
Mobile, in the State of my friend from Alabama, 
{Mr. Kine,] may be the remote and distant thun- 
der, premonitory of the approaching storm. This 
is all foreign, however, to the subject before the 
Senate. I desire now to declare solemnly in ad- 
vance, that if this explosion should come, and the 
money of the people in the Treasury should again 
be converted into irredeemable bank paper and 
bank credits, the Administration will be guiltless 
of the deed. We have tried, but tried in vain, to 
establish an Independent Treasury where this 
money would be safe, in the custody of officers 
responsible to the people. 

There is one incident in relation to the Bank of 
the United States which my friend from Virginia 
may be curious toknow. Under the Pennsylva- 
nia charter it was prohibited from issuing notes 
under ten dollars. I had fondly hoped that this 
example might be gradually followed by our Le- 
gislature in regard to the other banks, until the 
time should arrive when our whole circulation 
under ten dollars should consist of gold and sil- 
ver. The free banking law of New York has 
enabled the bank to nullify this restriction. Un- 
der this law it has established a bank in the city 
of New York, the capital of which may be in- 
creased to $50,000,000, and has transferred to the 
Comptroller of that State Michigan State loan to 
the amount of $200,000. And what notes, Mr. 
President, do you suppose it has taken in lieu of 
this amount of loan? Not an assortment of differ- 
ent denominations, as the other banks have done, 
but forty thousand five dollar notes. These five 
dollar notes will be paid out and circulated by 
the bank at Philadelphia; and thus the wise ten- 
dollar restriction contained in its Pennsylvania 
charter is completely annulled. 

If, therefore, I could believe for a moment that 
this Government intended to form a permanent 
connection with the Bank of the United States, 
and again make it the general depository and fis- 
cal agent of the Treasury, even if no other prin- 
ciple were involved than that of the enormous 
increase of Executive patronage which must neces 
sarily follow, | should at once stand with my 
friend from Virginia in opposition to the Admin- 
istration, But Il would not go over with him 
the enemy’s camp. I have somewhere read # 
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eulogy on the wisdom of the Catholic church for 
tolerating much freedom of opinion in non-essen- 
tials among its members. A pious, an enthusi- 
astic, and an ardent spirit, which, if it belonged 
toany Protestant church, might produce aschism, 
ig permitted to establish a new order, and thus 
to benefit, instead of injuring, the ancient estab- 
jishment. I might point to a St. Dominick and 
a Loyola for examples. Now, sir, I admit that 
the Whig party is very catholic in this respect. 
[t tolerates great difference of opinion. Its unity 
almost consistsin diversity. In that party we re- 


nize ** the Democratic anti-Masonic’’ branch. 


Yes, sir, that is the approved name. I need not 
mention the names ofits two distinguished leaders. 


i 


I agree with him that we are indebted for sev- | 
eral of our most valuable institutions to our British | 
ancestors. We have derived from them the prin- | 
ciples of liberty established and consecrated by | 
Magna Charta, the trial by jury, the right of pe- | 
tition, the habeas corpus act, and the revolution of | 
1688. And yet, notwithstanding all this, 1 should | 
be very unwilling to make the British Govern- | 


ment a model for our legislation in republican || 


America. Look at its effects in practice. Is ita | 
Government which sheds its benign influence, like | 
the dews of Heaven, upon all its subjects? or is | 
it not aGovernment where the rights of the many | 
are sacrificed to promote the interests of the few ? 
The landed aristocracy have controlled the elec- 


The peculiar tenet of this respectable portion of || tion of a majority of the members of the House | 
the universal political Whig church is a horrible || of Commons, and they themselves compose the 


dread of the murderers of Morgan, whose ghost, 
like that of Hamlet’s father, walks abroad, and 
revisits the pale glimpses of the moon, seekin 
vengeance on his murderers. I wish they coul 
be found, and punished as they deserve. Though 
not Abolitionists in the mass, they do not abso- 
lutely reject, though they may receive with an 
awkward grace, the overtures and aid of the Ab- 
olitionists. In my portion of the country, at least, 
the Abolitionists are either incorporated with this 
branch of the party, or hang upon its outskirts. 
The Senator from Virginia and myself could not, 
I think, go over to this section of the party, nor 
would we be received by it into fyll communion. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] will, I 
think, find to his cost that he has done himself 
great injury with this branch of the Opposition, 
by the manly and patriotic sentiments which he 
expressed a few days ago on the subject of abo- 
liuon. ‘ 

Then comes the Whig party proper, in which 
the Senator from Kentucky stands preéminent. 
[need not detail its principles. Now, I humbly 
apprehend that even if the President of the Uni- 
ted States should determine to ally himself with 
the bank, and force us to abandon him on that 
account, neither the Senator from Virginia nor 
myself could find refuge in the bosom of this 
party. We have both sinned against it beyond 
forgiveness. We were both in favor of the re- 
moval of the deposits—an offense which, with 
them, like original sin, ‘* brought death into the 
world, and all our woe.”’ For this no penitence 
can atone, 

Again: we both voted for the expunging reso- 
lation; which, in their opinion, was an act of 
base subserviency and man worship, and, withal, 
a palpable violation of the Constitution. So 
dreadful was this offense, that my friend from 
Delaware (Mr. Bayarp) will never get over it. 
He has solemnly pledged himself to cry aloud 
and spare not, until this foul blot shall be removed 
from the Journals of the Senate. I should be 
glad to know why he has not yet introduced his 
annual resolution to efface this unsightly stain 
from the record of our proceedings? 

In short, we should be compelled to form a sep- 
arate branch of the Whig party. We should be 
the deposit-removing, expunging, force bill, anti- 
bank, Jackson Whigs. We should carry with 
us enough of locofocoism and other combustible 
materials to blow them all up. They had better 
have a care of us. 

I hope the Senator may yet remain with us, 
and be persuaded that his old friends upon this 
floor do not resemble either the servile band in 
the Roman Senate, under the first Cesar, or that 
which afterwards degraded themselves so low as 
to make the favorite horse of one of his success- 
ors high priest and consul. He can never be 
fully received into the communion of the faithful 
Whigs. Although the fathers of the church here 
may grant him absolution, yet the rank and file 
of the party throughout the country will never 
ratify the deed. 

_[ was pleased to hear the Senator from Vir- 
es on yesterday, make the explanation which 
e did to the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Staance,] in regard to what he had said in favor 
of the British Government. I cheerfully take the 
explanation. I did suppose he had pronounced 
& high-wrought eulogy upon that Government; 
‘Ut it would not be fair to hold him, or any other 
nator, to the exact meaning of words uttered in 
the heat and ardor of debate. 
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House of Lords. The main scope and prineipal 
object of their legislation was to promote the great 
landed interests—that of the large manufacturers, | 
and the fund holders of a national debt, amount- | 
ing to more than seven hundred and fifty millions | 
sterling. In order to accomplish these purposes, | 
it became necessary to oppress the poor. Where 
is the country beneath the sun in which pauper- | 
ism prevails to such a fearful extent? Is it not 

known to the whole world that the wages both | 
of agricultural and manufacturing labor are re- | 
duced to the very lowest point necessary to sus- 
tain human existence? Look at Ireland—the | 
fairest land I have ever seen. Her laboring pop- | 
ulation is confined to the potato. Rarely, indeed, | 
do they enjoy either the wheat or the beef which | 


their country produces in such plentiful abun- || 


dance. It is chiefly sent abroad for foreign con- | 
sumption. 

‘ The people of England are now struggling to | 
make their institutions more free; and | trust in | 
God they may succeed; yet their whole system | 
is artificial; and, without breaking it down alto- | 
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gether, I do not perceive how the condition of the | 


mass of the people can be much ameliorated. In | 
the present state of the world, no friend of the | 
human race ought probably to desire its immedi- | 
ate destruction. We ought to regard it rather as 
a beacon to warn us, than as a model for our imi- 
tation. We ought never, like England, to raise | 
up by legislation any great interests or monopo- | 
lies te oppress the people, which we cannot put | 
down without crushing the Government itself. | 
Such is now the condition of that country. [am | 
no admirer of the British Constitution, either in 
Church or State, as it at present exists. I desire | 
not a splendid Government for this country. 

The Senator from Virginia has quoted with ap- | 
probation, and sustained by argument, a senti- | 
ment from De Tocqueville, to which I can never | 
subscribe. It is this: that there is greater danger, | 
under a Government like ours, that the Chief | 
Magistrate may abuse his power, than under a | 
limited monarchy; because, being elected by the | 
people. and their sympathies being strongly en- | 
is 


ted in his favor, he may go on to usurp the lib- || 


erties of the country with their approbation. | 

Mr. RIVES rose and explained: 

Mr. BUCHANAN. From the gentleman’s ex- | 
planation, I find that I did not misquote either his | 
proposition or hisargument. I amsorry he speaks | 
under the dominion of so much feeling. I have | 
none at all on the present occasion. I shall pro- | 
ceed, and, at the proper time, and, I trust, in the | 
proper manner, give my answer to this proposi- | 
tion. 

The Senator has introduced De Tocqueville as | 
authority on this question; and, in order to give 
greater weight and luster to this authority, has 
pronounced him superior to Montesquieu. Mon- 
tesquieu was a profound thinker, and almostevery 
sentence of his is an apothegm of wisdom. He | 
has stood, and ever will stand, the test of time. 
I cannot compare De Tocqueville with Montes- | 
quieu. I think he himself would blush at such a | 
comparison. 

I may truly say that I have never met an 
Frenchman or Englishman who could understand | 
the complicated relations existing between our 
Federal and State Governments. 


|| temporary, limited, and subordinate. 
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the true acceptation of that term, who believe 
that the powers of the General Government are 
not sufficiently strong to pretect it from the en- 
Hence one great ob- 
ject of his book is to prove that this Government 
1s becoming weaker and weaker, while those of 


|| the States are growing stronger and stronger; 


and although he does not think the time near, 
yet the final catastrophe must be, that it will be 


| dissolved by its own weakness, and the people 


at length, tired of the perpetual struggles of lib- 
erty, will finally seek repose in the arms of des- 
tism. This result, in his opinion, is not to be 
rought about bY the strength, but by the weak- 
eral Government. might ad- 

duce many quotations to this effect from his book, 


|| but I shall trouble the Senate with but a few. 
| He says, in summing up a long chapter on this 
|| subject: 


‘1 am strangely mistaken if the Federal Government of 
the United States be not constantly losing strength, retiri 
gradually from public affairs, and narrowing its cirehe of 
action more and more. It is naturally feeble, but it now 


|| abandons even its pretensions to strength. On the other 


hand, I thought that I remarked a more lively sense of in- 
dependence, and a more decided attachment to provincial 
government, in the States. The Union is to subsist, but to 
subsist as a shadow ; it is to be strong in certain cases, and 


|| weak in all others; in time of warfare it is to be able to 
|| concentrate all the forces of the nation and all the resources 


of the country in its hands; and in time of peace its ex- 
istence is to be scarcely perceptible ; aa if this alternate 
debility and vigor were natural or pussible.”’ 

** 1 do not foresee anything, for the present, which may 
be able to check this general impulse of public opinion ; the 
causes in which it originated do not cease to operate with 
the same effect. The change will therefore go on, and it 
may be predicted that, unless some extraordinary event oc- 
curs, the Government of the Union will grow weaker and 
weaker every day.”’ 


Again: 


“So far is the Federal Government from acquiring strength 
and from threatening the sovereignty of the States, as it 
grows older, that [ maintain it to be growing weaker and 
weaker, and that the sovereignty of the Union alone is in 
danger.”’ 


And again: 


‘Tt may, however, be foreseen even now, that, when the 
Americans lose their republican institutions, they will 


|| speedily arrive at a despotic government without a long in- 
. 


terval of limited mona®ehy.” 


Speaking of the power of the President, he 
says: 


* Hitherto, no citizen has chown any disposition to ex- 


|| poseshis honor and his life in order to become the President 


of the United States, because the power of that office is 
The prize of fortune 
must be great to encourage adventurers in so desperate a 
game. No candidate has as yet been able to arouse the 
dangerous enthusiasm or the passionate sympathies of the 
people in his favor, for the very simple reason that, when 
he is at the head of the Government, he has but little pow 
er, but little wealth, and but litte glory to share amongst 
his friends; and his influence in the State is too smail for 
the success or the ruin of a faction to depend upon the ele - 
vation of an individual to power.” 


Now, if this greater than Montesquieu is to be 
believed, and his authority is to be relied upon by 
the Senator from Virginia, whence his terror and 


| alarm lest the power of the President might be 


| 


i; from our 


n this respect, | 


De Tocqueville has not succeeded much better | 


than the rest. I am disposed to quarrel with him 


|| with unjust supicion. 


for one thing, and that is, that he is opposed to | 


the doctrines of the Virginia and Kentucky res- 
olutions. He is one of those old Federalists, in 


strengthened by the influence of the lower class 
of Federal office-holders at elections? Why 
should they be deprived of the freedom of speech 
and of the press, upon the principle that the 
power of Mr. Van Duren is dangerous to the hib- 
erties of his country? The gentleman’s lauded 
authority is entirely against his own position. 


|| Now, for my own part, I differ altogether from 


De Tocqueville. Although I do not believe that 


\|the power and patronage of the President can 


with any, even the least, justice, be compared 
with that of the King of nd, yet from the 
very nature of things, from the rapid increase of 
our population, from the number of new States, 
rowing revenue and expenditures, 
from the additional number of officers necessary 
to conduct the affairs of the Government, and 


|| from many other causes which I might enumer- 
y || ate, 1 am convinced that the Federal Executive 


is becoming stronger and stronger. Rest assured 
he is not that feeble thing that De Tocqueville 
represents him to be. Federal power ought al- 
ways to be watched with vigilant jealousy, not 

It ought never to be ex- 
tended by the creation of new offices, except they 
are absolutely necessary for the transaction of the 
public business. 


own 
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the opinion of this author, General Jackson has 


weaken Federal power. 


«“ Far from wishing to extend it the President belongs to 
the party which is desirous of limiting that 
bare and precise letter of the Constitution, and which never 
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wer to the | 


The Whigs will be astonished to learn that, in | their own liberties from the assaults of a usurper, Government for the purpose of promoting the in. 


|.whether they be open or disguised. Their pas- | 
greatly contributed, not to strengthen, but to |, 
_upon themselves. It is true the people may go 
| wrong on some questions. 


puts a constraction upon that act favourable to the Govern- || 
ment of the Union; far from standing forth as the cham- | 


pion of centralization, General Jackson is the agent of all 


the jealousies of the States; and he was placed in the lofty | 
situation he occupies by the passions of the people which 


are Most Opposed to the central Government.”’ 


He states the means adopted by this illustrious 
man for destroying his own power. They are: 


1. Putting down internal improvements. 


of the States. 
* 3, Destroying the Bank of the United States. 


Carolina.”? 


In this list he mentions the abandonment by 
Congress of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic land. to the new States to satisfy their impor- 
tunity. 
that Mr. Crar’s land bill, to which they were 
so violently opposed, gave them the greatest part 
of the revenue derived from this source; and my 
friend from Missouri (Mr. Benton) will doubt- | 
less be much disappointed to hear that President 
Jackson had completely adopted the principles | 
of this bill. De Tocqueville has communicated | 


Hear him: 


at large, the uncultivated lands which those new States 
Contamed. But the latter at length asserted that, as they | 
were now fully constituted, they ought to enjoy the exclu- 
sive right of converting the produce of these sales to their | 
own use. As their remonstrances became more and more 
threatening, Congress thought fit to deprive the Union ofa 


portion of the privileges which it had hitherto enjoyed ; 
of Great 
|| €760,294,554 7s. 23d. sterling, say, in round 


and, at the end of 1832, it passed a law by which the great- 
est part of the revenue derived from the sale of lands was 
made «ver to the new western republics, although the lands 
themselves were not ceded to them.”’ 


“Tris true that the President refused his assent to this 
jaw ; but he completely adopted itin principle. See mes- 
sage of 8th Decemper, 1833.” e 

Here, sir, is a fair sample of the information 
which passes current in Europe in regard to us 


and our insttutions, and this proceeds from the || 


modern Montesquieu! Had he been a genuine | 
Montesquicu, | think he would have said, Gen- 
eral Jackson has strengthened the Federal Gov- 
ernment by arresting it in its career of usurpation, 
and bringing it back to its anci¢ht constitutional 
course. Thus all danger of collision, or even of 
jealousy, between it and the States has been 
avoided; and, within its appropriate sphere,every | 
clog has been removed from its vigorous action. It 
has thus become more powerful, Love of the | 
Union isa sentiment deeply seated in the heart 
of every American. It grows with his growth, 
and strengthens with his strength; and never was 
it stronger than at the present moment. One 

reat cause of this is, that General Jackson has 

enied himself every power not clearly granted 
by the Constitution; whilst he has, with a firm- 
ness and energy peculiar to himself, exerted all | 


those which have been clearly conferred upon the || 


General Government. But enough of this. 


Now, sir, I cannotagree with the Senator from || 


Virginia, according to the explanation which he 
has given, that there is greater danger of usurpa- | 
tion by an elective President than by a limited 


These States will be astonished to learn | 





hereditary monarch. His was an argument to 
rove that, in er a limited monarchy 
Lae the advantage Over our republican form of 
Government. If this be true, then our Govern- 
ment, in one particular at least, is worse than that 
of England. Now, sir, upon what argument does 
the gentleman predicate this conclusion? Does 
he not perceive that it is upon an entire want of 
confidence in the people of the United States? He 
fears their feelings may become so enlisted in 
favor of some popular Chief Magistrate who has 
been elected by their suffrages, their passions 
may become so excited, that he may ride upon 
their backs into despotic power. 
believe any such thing. I feel the utmost confi- | 
denee in the people. As long as they remain in- | 
telligent and virtuous, they will be both ableand | 
willing to defend their own cause, and protect | 


Now, I donot 


} 


| 
| 
| 


sions will never drive them to commit suicide 


In my opinion, the 
have recently gone wrong in some of the States; | 
but I rely upon their sober second thought to cor- 
rect the evil. Ona question, however, between 
liberty and slavery, until they are fit to be slaves, | 
there can be no danger. 

The Senator has expressed the opinion, with 
great confidence, that ours is a far stronger execu- 
tive Government than that of England; and has 
sustained this opinion by an enumeration of of- 


| fice-holders, and an argument to which I shall | 
“2. Abandoning the [ndians to the legislative tyranny || 


not specially refer. Letany man institute a com- 


| parison between the two, and he will find that | 


«4. Yielding up the tariffs a sacrifice to appease South i this is but the creation of a brilliant imagination. 


| | got a friend in the Library, last evening, to col- 


| lect some statistical information for me on this 


| subject, 


Even now, in the time of peace, the 


| British army exceeds one hundred and one thou- 


sand men, including officers; and their vessels of 
war in commission are one hundred and _ ninety- 
one. How will our Army of twelve thousand 
men, and our Navy, consisting of twenty-six 
vessels in commission, compare with this array 
of force, and this source of patronage? The offi- 


| cers of the British army and navy, appointed by 


|| fested in either towards the higher officers. 





the Crown, hold seats in Parliament, and engage 


ae ; ae || actively in the business of electioneering. No 
this information to us, and he is high authority. |, y : an 


‘| law prohibits them from exerting their influence 
| at elections; and the billof the Senator from Ken- 


** Congress has gone on to sell, for the profit of the nation | tucky, in this respect, bears a close resemblance 


to the act of Parliament. No jealousy is mani- 
Itis 
only those of the humble class who are deprived 


| of their rights. 


On the Sth of January, 1836, the public debt 
Britain and Ireland amounted to 


numbers, $3,600,000,000. The interest of every 


|| man who owns any portion of this vast national 


And, in 4 note to this passage, the author says: || debt is involved in and identified with the power 


of the British Government. It is by the exertion 
of this power alone that the annual interest upon 
this money can be collected from the people. In 
order to pay this interest and sustain the Govern- 
ment, there was collected from the British people, 
in the form of customs and internal taxes, during 
the year ending on the 5th January, 1836, the sum 
of £52,589,992 4s. 6d. sterling; say, in round 
numbers, $252,000,000. What a vast field for pat- 
ronage is here presented! How does our revenue, 
of some twenty or twenty-five million dollars, 
compare with this aggregate? Then there is the 


| patronage attached to the East and West Indies, 


| 


to the Canadas, and to the British possessions 
scattered all over the earth. The Government of 
England is a consolidated Government. It is not 
like ours, composed of sovereign States; all whose 
domestic officers are appointed by State authority. 


| The King is the exclusive fountain of office and 


|| of honors and of nobility throughout his vast do- 


minions. Whatis the fact in regard to the General 
Government? With the exception of post officers, 


| its patronage is almost exclusively confined to 


the appointment of custom-house officers along 
our maritime frontier, and land officers near our 
western limits. Throughout the vast intermediate 
space, a man may grow old without ever seeing 


| a Federal civil officer, unless it be a postmaster. 


| 


I adduce these facts for the purpose, not of prov- 


jealousy towards the Federal Government, but 
for that of showing how unjust it is to compare 
the power and patronage of the President of the 
United States with that of the King of England. 
You might as well compare the twinkling of the 
most distant star in the firmament of heaven with 
the blaze of the meridian sun. 
continue to be the case! 

I will tell the Senator from Kentucky how far 
Iam willing to proceed with him in punishing 
public officers. If a postmaster will abuse his 
franking privilege, as | know to my sorrow has 
been done in some instances, by converting it into 
the means of flooding the surrounding country 


May this ever 


with base libels in the form of electioneering pam- | 


phlets and handbills, let such an officer be in- 
If an 


stantly dismissed and ee 


attorney should either 


ing that we ought not to exercise a wholesome 
| 


district | 
vor or oppress debtors to | 


[February 14, 


See 


Senate. 


—. ——— 


terest of his party, he ought to share a similar 


|| fate. So if a collector will grant privileges in the 
|| execution of his office to one importer, which he 


denies to another, in order to subserve the Views 
of his party, he ought to be dismissed from offic, 
and punished for his offense. I would not toler. 
ate any such official misconduct. But whilst , 
man faithfully and impartially discharges al] the 
duties of his office, let him not be punished fo, 
expressing his opinion in regard to the merits or 
demerits of any candidate. Above all, let us not 
violate the Constitution in order to punish an 
officer. 

The Senator from Virginia has of late appealed 
to us often to rise above mere party, and to go 
for our country. Such appeals are not calculated 
to produce any deep impression on my mind; be. 
cause, in supporting my party, I honestly believe 
I am, in the best manner, promoting the interest 
of my country. _I am, but I trust not servilely, 
a party man. I support the present President, 
not because I think him the wisest or best man 
alive, but because he is the faithful and able rep. 
resentative of my principles. As long as he shall 
continue to maintain these principles, he shall re- 
ceive my cordial support; but not one moment 
longer. I do not oppose my friends on this side 
of the House because I entertain unkind feelings 
towards them personally; on the contrary, I es- 
teem and respect many of them highly. It is 
against the political principles of which they are 
the exponents that I make war. 

I support the President because he is in favor 
of a strict and limited construction of the Con- 
stitution, according to the true spirit of the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions. I firmly believe 
that if this Government is to remain powerful and 
permanent, it can only be by never assuming 
doubtful powers, which must necessarily bring 
it into collision with the States. It is not difi- 
cult to foresee what would be the termination of 
such a career of usurpation on the rights of the 
States. 

I oppose the whig party because, according to 
their reading of the Constitution, Congress pos- 
sess, and they think ought to exercise, powers 
which would endanger the rights of the States and 
the liberties of the people. Such a free construc- 
tion of the Constitution as can derive from the 
simple power *‘to lay and collect taxes,’’ that of 
creating a national bank, appears to me to be 
fraught with imminent danger to the country. I 
am opposed to the party so liberal, in their con- 
struction of the Constitution as to infer the ex- 
istence of a power in the Federal Government to 
create and circulate a paper currency for the 
whole Union, from the clause which merely au- 
thorizes Congress ‘‘to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.” Such constructions would 
establish precedents which might call into exist- 
ence other alien and sedition laws; and it is such 
a construction which has given birth to the bill 
now before the Senate, denying the freedom of 
speech and of the press to a respectable portion 
of our citizens. ae 

Should the time ever arrive when these princi- 

les shall be carried into practice, and when the 
Federal Government shall control the whole pa- 
per system of the country, either by the agency 
of a national bank or an immediate issue of its 
own paper, our liberties will then be in the great- 
est danger. In addition to the constitutional pat- 
ronage of the President, confer upon him the in- 
fluence which would result from the establishment 
of a national bank, and you may make him too 

owerful for the people. Such a bank, spread- 
ing its branches into every State, controlling «ll 
the State institutions, and able to destroy any 0 
them at pleasure, would be a fearful engine © 
Executive power. It would indissolubly con- 
nect the money power with the power of tne 
Federal Government; and such a union might, 
I fear, prove irresistible. The ptople of the 
States might still continue to exer¢ise the right 
of suffrage; all the forms of the Constitution might 
be preserved, and they might delade’ themselves 
with the idea that they were yet free, whilst the 
moneyed influence had insinuated itself into Me 
very vitals of the State, and was covertly con- 
trolling every election. 
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. authotities of New Brunswick should persist in 
fasinysining by force the assumption of exclusive | 
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MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Tuespar, February 26, 1839. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States, together with documents, on | 
the subject of the recent and existing difficulties | 
between the people and authorities of Maine and 
New Brunswick. The message and documents 
were read throughout, and concurred most pre- 
cisely with the accounts of these matters hereto- | 
fore published. It further appeared that the 
British Minister, Mr. Fox, had, in a communi- 
cation to the United States Executive, declared, | 
jn concurrence with the Lieutenant Governor of | 
New Brunswick, that it was well known that the | 
whole of the disputed territory had been placed 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of British author- 
ity, and that it was bound so to remain by an | 
express agreement between the two Powers; and 
onthis ground Mr. Fox demanded that. Maine 
should Te ordered fo withdraw her troops from 
the territory. The President altogether and ex- 
pressly denied the existence of any such agree- 
ment, either express or implied, and called on | 
Mr. Fox to point out the passages or stipulations 
on which this assumption was founded, where- 
upon Mr. Fox declared the two Governments at 
direct variance on this point, entered his ‘ protest 
in the most formal manner”’ against the ground 
thus taken by the President, that no such agree- 
ment existed, and declared his intention, forth- 
with, to communicate with his Government on 
this point, and wait for further instructions. The 
message maihtained that the correspondence be- 
tween the two conflicting parties expressly dis- 
proved the existence of any such agreement, and 





jurisdiction which they already possessed, with- 
out any attempt at their advance, so as to avoid 
collision. It also maintained that Maine had a 
right to arrest the depredators on the territory, 
and intimated ah. intention of the President to 
endeavor again to settle the difficulty by referring 
it to the arbitration of a third Power. But if the 
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Maine Boundary Question —Mr. Buchana 


1 . ; 
| settlement of this question; but he was sorry to 


| say that the same procrastination and delay which 


| tinued to exist. He was happy, however, now 
| to learn, from the note to Mr. Forsyth from Mr. 
| Fox, which had just been read, that he anticipates 


| an early settlement of the general question. He | 
; hoped that in this particular Mr. Fox might not | 


| be mistaken, and that his belief rested upon suffi- 
| cient reasons within his own knowledge. 


‘| In the brief remarks which I have to make, I 


The whole of 


| hension, on the part of the British Government, 
in regard to the question of exclusive jurisdiction 
over the disputed territory. Sir John Harvey 





| I was no little surprised when I read his letter to 


| the Governor of Maine, which asserts that, by || 


territory in dispute was to remain under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of England until the contro- 
versy should be determined; because I had sup- 
posed that if any fact had been established be- 


seems to have proceeded entirely upon thisground. || 





n, Senate. 


i] 


} 
i 
| 


| 





yond dispute by the correspondence between the | 


awed from the day when the Senator from | 


entucky, [Mr. Crar,] as Secretary of Stare, 
| addressed his first note to the Minister of the 
British Government on this subject until the 
present moment, it was, that their claim to exclu- 
sive jurisdiction had always been resisted by 
the United States. 
things, no such agreement, either express or im- 
| plied, could ever have been sanctioned by this 


|| Government without national degradation. What | 


° ’ || is the true statement of the case? 
showed that each was to exercise the rights and 


boring and friendly nations have a dispute re- 
specting the title to an intermediate district of 
territory between their acknowledged limits; and 
by far the greater part of this territory is a wil- 


course, which the very nature of such a question 
would point out? It is this: that, whilst the 
| dispute continued, each party should retain pos- 
| session of that portion of the territory which had 





urisdiction over the territory, the President would 

en consider that contingency as having arisen 
in which it would be proper fora State to call for 
aid from the General Government. It further 
appeared that the President had recommended to 
the Executive of Maine to disband her troops as 
the first step to be taken toward a return toa 
peaceful negotiation of the controversy. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that, in rising to move 
the reference of this message and these documents 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, he deemed 
ithis duty to submit a few observations to the 
Senate. In this whole matter his ardent desire 
was, that the Government of the United States 
might pursue such a course, if this could be done 
with honor, as to preserve peace between the two 
countries; and, if that object could not be accom- 
plished, that our course might be so firm, consist- 
ent, and dignified, as to secure the universal ap- 
probation of our constituents. He desired that 
our cause might not only be just in itself, but that 
it might be conducted in such a manneras to leave 
no doubt of its justice among the people of all 
olitical parties of the country; because he be- 
ieved they were all actuated by the same desire 
to preserve untarnished the honor. of the nation. 
Ifwar must come, we should endeavor to inspire 
& unanimity of sentiment among the American 
prepres and then, in a righteous cause, we should 

irresistible. 

In regard to our title to the disputed territory, 
he had but littleto say. It was sufficient for him 
to declare most solemnly that, of all the import- 
ant questions he had ever been called upon to ex- 
amine, this was the most free from doubt. In 
this opinion he was happy tohave been sustained, 
at the last session of Congress, by the unanimous 
concurrence of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the unanimous vote both of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. After. the ado 
tion of the resolutions, in the beginning of Ju 
last, to which he referred, he had fondly hoped 
that the British Government would long ere this 


sive jurisdiction of either. 


reading of the documents, such an understand- 
| ing has uniformly eXisted between this Govern- 
ment and England, and has hitherto guided the 
conduct of both parties. Nay, more, sir; there 
is an express agreement upon this subject, if I 
| understand the English language. After the Sen- 
ate had rejected the award of the King of Hol- 
land, it became necessary to open a negotiation 
| with England for the purpose of settling this dis- 
puted question. At the conclusion of Mr. Liv- 
| ingston’s note to Mr. Bankhead, of the 2lstJuly, 
| 1832, written with this view, he says: 
‘* Until this matter shall be brought to a final conclusion, 
the necessity of refraining on both sides from any exercise 
of jurisdiction beyond the boundaries now actually possessed 
| must be apparent, and will, no doubt, be acquiesced in on 


the part of his Britannic Majesty's provinces, as it will be 
by the United States.’’ 


Did the British Government reject this friendly 








proposal? Did they then, as Mr. Fox does now, 
assert any claim to exclusive jurisdiction? No, 
sir,no. Sir Charles Vaughan, in his answer to 
Mr. Livingston, dated on the 14th of April, 1833, 
assures him— 

“That his Majesty’s Government entirely concur with 
that of the United States in the principle of continuing to 
abstain, during the progress of negotiation, from extending 
the exercise of. jurisdiction within the disputed territory be- 
yond the limits within which it has hitherto been usually ez- 

_ ercised by the authorities of either party.”” 
Now can language be more explicit than this? 
A distinct proposition arising out of the very na- 
ture of the question, was thus made by Mr. Liv- 
ingston, and it was distictly accepted by Sir 
Charles Vaughan. Is not this, then, an express 
agreement between the parties? I had, therefore, 
good cause for astonishment when I saw the claim 
| set up by the British Government to the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the disputed territory. I 


eannot help believing that when Sir John Harvey 
and the British authorities come te review this 


ave entered seriously into a negotiation for the |! subject, they will arrive at a different conclusion. 


From the very nature of | 


Two neigh- | 
derness, Now, what is the course, and the only | 


| been previously in its actual possession, and the | 
| remainder should not be placed under the exclu- | 


Now, sir, unless I am greatly mistaken in my | 








In that event, our present alarming difficulties 


| will be speedily adjusted. 
| had hitherto characterized their conduct still con- || 


Now, sir, this being the state of the question, 
what rights remained to each party? It is true 
that, pending the controversy, no exclusive juris- 
diction can be exercised by either. But suppose 
a band of lawless trespassers intrude themselves 
into this disputed territory, and proceed to destroy 
its value by the plunder of its timber, the chief 


|| article which renders it valuable, are both parties 


ee || obliged to stand by and look tamely on, whilst 
wish to present a few points, to which I ask the 


|| Serious attention of the Senate. 
| the present difficulty on the frontiers of Maine | 
, seems to have arisen from an entire misappre- | 


these depredations are committed, without making 
any effort to prevent them? Had not either party 
the right to dive away the trespassers, without 
giving any reasonable cause of offense to the 
other? To make the case familiar, let me sup- 
pose that my friend from Missouri (Mr. Linw] 
and myself own adjoining plantations, and thata 
controversy has arisen between us respecting the 
title to some timber land along our boundaries, 


| In order to live at peace, we agree that, until the 
an agreement between the two Governments, the | 


question of title shall be settled, we will each reg 
frain from taking possession of the property in 
dispute. Now, sir, would this agreement prevent 
either of us from driving away lawless trespass- 
ers from the timber land to which we both 
claimed title? The two questions are parallel. It 
appears to me that both these Governments have 
a concurrent right, not against each other, but 
against lawless intruders. I admit that in such 
acase each ought to act with the most perfect 
good faith towards the other, and retire within 
their acknowledged limits the moment the object 
is accomplished. To drive away trespassers 
should never be made a pretext for holding per- 
manent possession of the territory in dispute. 
Now, sir, what has Maine done? She has 
merely sent her land agent, with a sufficient force, 
into the disputed territory, under the authority 
of her Legislature, to expel the trespassers, who 
were engaged in cutting down and removing the 
timber. The resolution of the Legislature hath 
this extent—no more. In my opinion, it was per- 
fectly correct. It does anything but authorize an 
array of military force for the purpose of assum- 
ing exclusive jurisdiction over the territory. It 
is merely the employment of the land agent and 
the sheriff, with a sufficient force, to expel the 
intruders. It is true this force was armed, be- 
cause the trespassers were armed, and had de- 
clared their purpose of resistance. The amount 
of the appropriation made to carry this resolution 
into effect was only $10,000. Surely Sir John 
Harvey was mistaken in supposing that this force, 
led by the land agent and the sheriff, went to the 
disputed territory for the purpose of taking and 
holding permanent possession of it in defiance of 
the British Government, and in violation of the 
subsisting agreement between the two countries, 
But, sir, as a man of candor, I will say that, in 
one respect, I could desire that the Governor of 
Maine had acted in a different manner from what 
he has done. His message to the Legislature, 
and their resolution upon it, meet my entire ap- 
robation. The only cause of regret which | ha ve 
is, that he did not send a copy of the message aod 
resolution to the Governor of New Brunswick. 
This might have been communicated to him ¢ 0n- 
fidentially ; and thus the trespassers could not ha ¥¢ 
received notice of the intentions of Maine in tin’¢ 
to make their escape. Had he acted in this man- 
ner, it would have placed him entirely in the 
right; and no pretext could have been afforded to 
Sir John Harvey for mistaking the character and 
object of the expedition. It is true that, in point 
of fact, it would perhaps have made no difference, 
as he has expressly declared that he was in- 
structed by his Government to maintain exclusive 
jurisdiction over the territory, and that it was his 
fixed determination to obey this instruction. Still, 
if this communication had been made to him, it ia 
possible no difficulty might have arisen, 
There is a third and most important point te 
which I would call the attention of the Senate. 
The Governor of New Brunswick has expressed 
his determination to maintain exclusive jurigdic- 
tion over the disputed manners by military force; 
and the President of the United States, in his 
message, has expressed an equal determination 
to resist any such attempt. He has ane 
if Sir John Harvey should invade thie, ted 
territory, he will considér it a case which, under 
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the Constitution and laws, will make it his im- | his Government at home. It is certainly not un- 


Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Clay. 


perative duty to call out the militia for the pur- || reasonable to say, that as the British Minister 


pose of repelling this invasion. Should both || expresses his surprise at the fact that the Amer- | 


— adhere to their determination, a collision || ican Secretary does not admit or recognize an 
» 


ecomes inevitable. ‘The question, then, for the 
Senate to determine, is, shall the military seizure 
and occupation of this territory by the British 
Government, under the pretext that they have a 
right of exclusive jurisdiction over it, be resisted 


lation of our rights? Is there any other honor- 
able alternative left? Is there a Senator within | 


the sound of my voice who will doubt for a sin- || tier, whether as a civil posse or military force. A 


|, communication might have been made, notice in 


|| some way might have been given, so that appre- 
I do not yet believe that Sir John Harvey will || 


gle moment on this question? I sincerely believe 
there is not. 


persist in a determination which would be an | 


explicit agreement, he should be able to show | 


_ where such agreement may be found. 


Mr. W. also entirely agreed that it would have 


been becoming that the two Governments should 


é led || have had a conference and consultation upon the 
by force? Can we tamely submit to such a vio- || 


subject before any one step should have been 


| taken in any way which should look hostile, by 
| causing the appearance of armed men on the fron- 


equal violation of our sovereign rights, and of the || 
est of both. 


express agreement of his own Government. But 
ought any expectation that he will recede, to in- 
duce Congress to adjourn without furnishing the | 
President with the means of repelling such an 
invasion? I think not. Congress cannot be con- | 
vened before September, because until then sev- 
eral of the States would be without Represent- | 
atives. In the mean time, actual war with a 
powerful nation may be forced upon the country, 
without the President having the means of resist- 
ance. A liberal contingent appropriation ought, 
therefore, to be made before we adjourn. 

I have thus presented the three points to the 
Senate which I deem worthy of their deep and 
solemn consideration, Have the British Govern- | 
ment any right to the exclusive jurisdiction over | 
the disputed territory? If they have not, has 
Maine violated any right of that Government by 
expelling these lawless intruders? Shall we re- 
sist by force any attempt to take military posses- 
sion of the disputed territory whilst the negotia- 
tion is pending? 

Mr. B. then moved the reference of the message 
and accompanying documents to the Committee 
on Foreign Rulotisne. 

Mr. WEBSTER said this was so novel, so 
unexpected, and so important a matter, that it | 
unquestionably demanded the gravest considera- | 
tion of the Senate. Mr. W. was among those | 
who never entertained a doubt that the right to | 
this disputed territory was in the United States. | 
it had appeared to him from the first that this | 
was perfectly clear; so clear, that the controversy | 
never seemed to him hardly to reach to the dig- | 
nity of a debatable question. But as the matter | 
was now in dispute, and as a negotiation was in | 

rogress, with a view to settle it, it, of course, 

ecame this Government not to resort to any final | 
measures for establishing its own rights by its | 
own power until the means of negotiation should | 
be exhausted, or the negotiation closed. Mr. W. 
concurred in most or all that had been said by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. He knew of | 
nothing in the whole history of this controversy | 
from which it could be made out that there was | 
an explicit agreement, or any agreement at all, | 
with the British Government, according to which | 


ing the question, was to remain exclusively with | 
Great Britain; and it was to be regretted that the 
representative of her Majesty, who insists upon | 
the existence of such an agreement, had pointed | 
io no passage in the negotiation between the two | 


countries, nor to any other paper or document, | 


where such agreement is to be found, or how it | 
is to be made out, or could be established by im- 

plication. Instead of this, he had contented him- | 
self with a formal protest, and with a reference of | 
the whole matter to his Government at home, | 


and has thus left it. The American Secretary, on | 


hension might have been allayed, and one party 
might have seen the object of the other, and have 
understood that the proceeding was for the inter- 


Under present circumstances, in the predica- 
ment in which the Government was placed by 
these occurrences, if it should be the pleasure of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to present res- 


| olutions expressive of the re of the Senate 


/ on the subject, Mr. W. wou 


d certainly give them 


| his very serious consideration, with an earnest 
_ desire that the rights of Maine be maintained, and 





| 


! 
i 
j 


with a deep anxiety that hostilities should be 


'| avoided. Or if, instead of taking that course, the 


honorable gentleman chose to wait for the pres- 


/ent, there might be, and Mr. W. hoped there | 


would be, early advices from the scene of opera- 
tions of a more favorable aspect; and, in the mean 
time, a contingent appropriation might be made, 
by placing in the hands of the President the means 


_of defending the country in case of necessity. 
| For this, most certainly, Mt 

| he hoped that this whole subject would now go | 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. That | 
|| committee could obtain, whenever it shall see fit, | 


an expression of the views of the Senate upon the 
whole subject. 

Mr. W. proceeded to say that it was now nearly 
a twelvemonth since he had expressed the opinion 
in concurrence with others, and indeed with every 
gentleman who had expressed an opinion on this 
subject, and also in concurrence with resolutions 
unanimously passed by the Senate, that it was 
time, high time, even then, and more emphatic- 
ally is it high time now, that this question should 
be settled. He did not now rise to impute blame; 
but the remark of the member from Ponusytve- 
nia was perfectly just, that seeing it was the 
unanimous opinion of Congress, twelve months 
ago, and of perhaps every intelligent man in the 
United States, not only that the right to this ter- 
ritory was with the United States, but that it was 
a most clear and plain case, and seeing the pos- 
ture which that negotiation had assumed towards 
the close of the last session, it is proper for me 
to express the opinion that there was a ground 
of reasonable expectation on the part of the Uni- 
ted States and of Maine, that there should have 
been some substantial, direct, and practicable 


ith e t | proposition from Great Britain before this time 
the jurisdiction over the disputed territory, pend- || 


for the settlement of the question. The contro- 
versy must be terminated, and ought to be term- 


|| inated, without further delay. 
Mr. DAVIS said he concurred with his col- 


league that it was quite time this matter was set- 
tled. It was time because the great right of the 
parties was perfectly clear. And there was yet 
another reason why it was high time that this 
question should be settled—one which would ac- 
count for all the existing agitation and disturb- 
ance; and that was, because there could be no 
such formal agreement actually entered into as 
to exclusive jurisdiction as had been alleged by 


the other hand, had given his decided negative to || Sir John Harvey, and under no such agreement, 
the fact of any such agreement; he denies that || even if it existed, could things remain without 


there was any such agreement, either explicit or | 
implicit; he thinks there is a great mistake on the 
other side, and the scope of his observations in 
his letter, as is evident, was to call on the other 
side to show the stipulation by which exclusive 
jurisdiction was thus to remain with Great Brit- 
ain» But the British Minister had not, in his 
reply, shown any. evidence whatever of any | 
agreement; but, on the contrary, had made the 
denial of the American Secretary the subject of a | 
formal protest, and had ended with a declaration | 
that he would wait for further instructions from 


collision. It was wholly impossible; and what 
had been stated by the denater from Pennsylva- 
nia would prove that it was wholly impossible 
that there should be such an agreement without 
conflict and difficulty. One statement of the case 
was this: that the two parties were in dispute 
about the boundary, ane they had ed sub- 
stantially that neither should extend their juris- 
diction, or take any step by which it should 
be enlarged or extended. That was about’ the 
amount of this statement; and put it in that 
form, or in the other which had been described 








r. W. would vote, and | 
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by the Senator from Pennsylvania, that each 


party was to have exclusive jurisdiction over 
that portion of the territory over which it had 
before been exercised, and what was that Por- 
tion? Where had the United States and where 
had Great Britain before held jurisdiction? anq 
where were their and our boundaries? Out of 
this very question had arisen a conflict of opin. 
ion, which had gone on till Sir John Harvey now 
insisted that Great Britain held jurisdiction over 
the whole of the disputed territory. And what 
was the whole of the disputed territory? Great 
Britain even for herself had not settled this ques. 
tion. She had gone from one point to another, 


| but had never marked or claimed to any known 


boundary. She had once marked a line on the 
map, but this was found too absurd for the Kine 
of the Netherlands, and he rejected it. He also 
decided that the treaty was so vague in its de. 
scription that the true line could not be ascer. 
tained. Since then, Great Britain has also aban- 
doned her line on the map, and adopted the doc- 
trine of the King, that, as tM true line cannot be 
identified, one must be agreed on, and assumes 
it must give her more or less of our territory, but 
no one knows how much. She has fortified her- 
self behind this opinion, unjust and ill-founded 
as itis. She goes for the whole disputed terri- 
tory. 

But supposing Sir John Harvey was correct in 
regard to an agreement as to exclusive jurisdic- 
tion: where could he find the limits of the dis- 
puted territory? He might include Portland, or 
go to the lineof New Hampshire. Mr. D. made 
these remarks to show that the two countries 
could not live in this state of things without the 
necessity of a conflict, for the jurisdictions will 
and do run together. We had therefore learned 
one thing, for we had arrived at the result that 
we could not go on under such circumstances, 

One word more, and Mr. D. would have done. 
If it was expected by Great Britain that, in con- 
sequence of her claim of right, any part of this 
territory would be ever ceded to her, she would 
never attain thatobject. Theright of Maine and 
of the United States was so clear that they never 
could, consistently with their’ own honor, yield 
their right to any of the territory. It could never 
be done; and therefore Mr. D. hoped that Great 
Britain would look further into the subject; and, 
seeing the proofs, which were satisfactory to our 
minds—so much so that we cannot doubt—and 
had placed the subject beyond all question, she 
would then withdraw; and that thus an adjust- 
ment would be arrived at of difficulties which had 
now become of a most serious character. 

We shall never (said Mr. D.) reach a point less 
embarrassing; for obstacles will and must, from 
conflicting jurisdictions, multiply; irritation and 
excitement will increase, and we shall soon reach 
obstacles insurmountable. It is therefore time it 
was settled; and if this collision shall produce 
that desirable event, he could hardly regret its 
occurrence. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, said, having before 
had some official connection with this subject, 


| and feeling a deep interest in the affairs relating to 


the northeastern boundary, he would make afew 
observations; and he began by expressing the 
very great gratification which he had derived from 
the pacific and moderate tone of the message of 
the President on this subject. And if, in the 
spirit of this message, measures should be adopted 
by the Executive hereafter, Mr. C. hoped that 
war between the two countries would be averted. 
On the question of the title of the State of Maine 
to the disputed territory, Mr. C. had heretofore 
expressed himself in the most vais terms, and 
that right he could never doubt for one moment. 
Maine could not even have aclearer and more 
absolute right to the disputed territory than she 
had already; and, for one, Mr. C. was ready to 
resort to the miljtary force of the country, when- 
ever pacific means should be entirel exhausted 
—when diplomacy should prove wholly inade- 
quate to secure to Maine and the United States 
what rightfully belonged to them. Mr. C. would 
be just as ready to resort to the ultimate means of 
obtaining redress as he would be if a mange of 
Kentucky had been taken possession of by a for- 

eign Power. 
t, while Mr. C. said this, he must add that 
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Maine Boundary 


—— 
the Government of the whole country must de- | 


cide when and in what manner it would maintain | 
the rights of the members of the Confederacy; 


and, for one, Mr. C. could not consent, on such | 


a solemn occasion as that of a war with a forei 
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in her American provinces might be some excuse, 


| and it was evidently the true policy of the Uni- | 


Power, or on any other occasion, that the will of | 


one of the twenty-six members of the Confeder- 


should draw the entire Union, without their con- 
sent, into a war with a foreign Power. As it 
was the exclusive right and duty of this Govern- 
ment to protect, by war, the rights of the whole, 
the Government of the whole must judge as to the 
roper time and manner of enforcing that right. 
In regard to the course of Maine, there were | 
some circumstan 
toregret. He c 


ted States to press her at such a moment. Mr. | 
C. did not know how far our Executive had acted 


gn || on that policy, and had urged her to a settlement | 


of this question; but it had so happened that | 


/| nearly a year had passed while these difficulties | 


acy should control the entire Union, or that one || in Canada continued, and no proposition what- 


| 
ever, as faras Congress was concerned, had come | 
from Great Britain on this subject. He trusted 
that, drawing wisdom from what had now oc- 
curred in consequence of delay, and from the 


| great and imminent hazard of a war, the two | 


s which Mr. C. saw occasion || 
curred with the Senator from || 


Pennsylvania that some prior notification ought | 


to have been given as to the purpose of Maine in || 
sending an armed force to the Aroostook. It | 


ought to have been given to the Executive of the | 
United States, or to that of New Brunswick, one | 
or both; and if it had been given, the present | 
dificulties might possibly have been avoided. | 
Mr. C. was opposed, notwithstanding, to the | 
claim of exclusive jurisdiction over the territory | 
on the part of Sir Joba Harvey, and he wished | 
also that Sir John Harvey had fallen under no | 
misconception of the real object which Maine had 
in view. Notwithstanding that the resolution of 
Maine to expel intruders and trespassers was | 
adopted in secret session, that it had not been | 
communicated, as it safely might have been, to | 
theGovernment of New Brunswick or the United | 
States, was much to be regretted. 
But with respect to the claim of exclusive juris- | 
diction by Great Britain over this territory, which | 
had been asserted by the British authorities both | 
at New Brunswick and Washington, so far from | 
there being any such agreement, the truth was, | 
that the British were wholly excluded from such | 
jurisdiction, for neither party had a right to juris- 
diction over the unoccupied portion of the terri- | 
tory, as might be seen by the documents now and 
heretofore communicated to the Senate; and over | 
all portions of the territory that were occupied, 
jurisdiction was to remain and be maintained as 
it was, both as regarded the holding of jurisdiction 
and the possession of property, and neither party | 
was to make any advances to strengthen or in- 
crease their jurisdiction or possession; and if all 
this was so, then so far from Great Britain having | 
any right of jurisdiction, she was excluded, as 
well as the United States, from all possession and 
jurisdiction over the unoccupied portion of the 
territory. 
And did notthe Senate recollect the correspond- | 
ence on the subject of a large force being recently 
marched by the British through this territory ? 
And what did Great Britain say when this was | 
done? She alleged as an excuse that it was only | 
for the purpose, not of occupying the territory, | 
but of reaching a higher and exterior destination, | 
| 








and felt it necessary to notify the Government of 
the United States of the movement. On that 
occasion, Mr. C. had insisted that this notice 
and apology by Great Britain was not sufficient, 
and that she ought first to have asked and ob- 
tained the direct and express consent of the Uni- 
ted States before marching her troops over the | 
mpd territory. Now, if she had the exclusive | 
+ t of jurisdiction, as had been maintained by | 

r. Harvey and Mr. Fox, where was the neces- | 


sity, in that case, of her giving any notification | 
atall of her marching her troops over the dis- 
puted territory? This fact of a notification proved | 
absolutely that Great Britain had not then set up | 
any such claim; and it was very remarkable how 
this claim had arisen, and how soon and how 
much it had been strengthened. Mr. Fox had 
now represented it to stand on an explicit agree- | 
ment, and, when called upon to point it out, he 
could only refer to his own Government. This 
claim was very extraordinary, and would be found 
wholly untenable. 

n regard to the proceedings of Maine, a great 
deal was due to the feelings of a State whose 
rights had been so long held in question. This 
negotiation had been protracted much longer than 
was desirable, and he thought there had been re- 
cent delays which required from Great Britain 
some satisfactory explanation. Her late troubles 





Governments would hasten the question to a final || 


settlement. 
In regard to the documents which had now 
been read, Mr. C. thought the Government here 
ought to enter into some arrangement by means 
of which existing difficulties might be quieted, 
and depredations on this territory might be sup- | 


|| pressed; and he did not know by whatauthority || 


the Governor of Maine could undertake to enter | 


| into any species of compact or agreement with || 


a foreign Power or Province. He, therefore, | 
thought it better that the President or his author- | 
ized agent should make an arrangement by which | 
trespassers should be removed, and this property | 
protected till the question should be settled. 

Mr. C. concurred with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that his subject should go to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; and if an appropria- | 
tion ought to be made, it could be done, although | 
it had not been asked for by the President. Mr. | 
C. was ready, at whatever price, to secure the 
cone of the country, and maintain the rights of | 

aine to her jurisdiction and territory. 

Mr. WALKER observed that the matter was 
one of such momentous consequence to the coun- | 
try, that it became the Senate to proceed with | 
caution and circumspection, surveying the whole | 
ground before they took any final proceedings in | 
relation to it. 
important matter in this controversy that had | 


not been noticed by any gentleman who had taken | 


part in this debate. While the negotiations were | 


|| pending with a hope of bringing the controversy | 


to a happy conclusion, Great Britain had given | 
secret instructions to the Governor of the 
ince of New Brunswick to enforce the right of | 
that country to exclusive jurisdiction over the | 
whole of this disputed territory. Now, instead | 
of this being an advance to an adjustment of the | 
difficulties between the two countries, it was ren- | 
dering that event more uncertain. Instructions | 
had been given, for the first time, by the Govern- 


| 


|| ment of Great Britain, to the Governor of New | 


Brunswick, which never had been communicated | 
to the Government of the United States, to enforce 
exclusive jurisdiction to this country. Now, as 
this matter was to be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, he would say one word in 
reference to this part of the subject. In one point | 
(said Mr. W.) we all concur, that the territory in 
dispute is within the limits of the State of Maine. 
In another point we also concur, and that is that 
Great Britain has no right to the exclusive juris- 
diction, and that she is attempting to enforce, by 
secret orders, a right which she has not hitherto 
advised us that she claimed. 

Now, what is the state of affairs? Weare told | 


by the Governor of New Brunswick that he is || 


instructed, and that he is prepared to enforce that 
exclusive jurisdiction with all the power of the 
British Government at his disposal. We are told, 


sist any such attempt should it be made; and for 
that purpose the Governor has called out a por- | 
tion of the military force of the State. Now, with- 





the Governor of New Brunswick, or the author- 

ities of Maine, a collision must take place be- | 
tween these two adverse parties. Then,a portion | 
of the territory of the sovereign State of Maine | 
is invaded with all the power of the British Gov- | 
ernment; and what are we todo? Asan act of 
justice to the State of Maine and to the whole | 
country, can we adjourn without taking measures | 
to prevent the citizens of Maine from being slaugh- | 
tered by the British troops without the adequate | 
means of resistance? I hope this collision may | 
never take place—I pray to God that in may not; | 
but I am prepared to vote an appropriation to | 


Question—Mr. Williams. 


It struck him that there was one || 


rov- | 


|| that there has 
also, that the State of Maine is determined to re- || 
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| meet the contingency apprehended, and assist the 
| people of Maine in repelling the threatened inve- 


sion. 

Mr. NORVELL said he rose to a single point. 
If he stood here alone, he should take his stand 
toexpress his unqualified approbation of the whole 
course of the Governor and Legislature of Maine 
on this subject. They could have taken no other 
course with honor to the State. It was time that 
this boundary difficulty had been definitively ad- 
justed. This Government had been too long sleep- 


|| ing on it; and if the Governor and Legislature of 


Maine had not made a movement, demanded 7 
the necessity of protecting their property as well 


| as their jurisdiction, we should still have been 


asleep on the subject. He rejoiced that they had 
shown a becoming sensibility, firmness, and cour- 


| age, with regard to their rights; and he hoped 


the Committee on Foreign Relations would indi- 
cate some means, or recommend some decisive 
measure, to bring this great question to an imme- 
diate issue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Maine, said that Senators 
were unable to perceive how it was that Sir John 
| Harvey or the British Minister, Mr. Fox, could 

assert a claim to exclusive jurisdiction in the dis- 


| puted territory, resulting from any agreement or 
| understanding between this Government and 


Great Britain; and while Mr. W. denied that any 
such agreement was ever made, yet he could easily 
conceive that such agreement might be as well 
proved as the claim of the British Government 
was proved to any portion of the territory in dis- 
| pute, and in the same way; it was not that there 

is any foundation for either claim, but by diplo- 


|| matic correspondence, by which alone Great Britain 


| had succeeded in bringing into dispute the treaty 
line, about which there was no uncertainty, and 
which this Government never should have suf- 
fered to be a subject of dispute or negotiation. 
| The independence of the United States might as 
well have been brought into question, after the 
treaty of peace, as the established limits of one of 
the Beaten, according to its ancient and known 
boundaries; but it had been suffered to be made 
a question, and, for the last twenty-five years, a 
| subject of negotiation and diplomatic correspond- 
ence, in which alone is to be found any pretense 
for the British claim to any portion of the dis- 
puted territory; and, in the course of that nego- 
tiation and correspondence, there have been claims 
and pretenses enough advanced on the part of 
| Great Britain, and generally denied by this Gov- 
ernment, to furnish as good a claim on their part 
| to exclusive jurisdiction as there is to the terri- 
| tory itself. And it is not to be denied that this 
| Government, for the sake of preserving peace, 
,and in the hope of settling the boundary, has 
| yielded to many assumptions by British diplo- 
matists which we may find cause to regret. The 
agreements and understandings as to the posses- 
sion and jurisdiction are not very explicit, and 
have been repeated in so many forms that it is 
difficult for any one to comprehend precisely what 
| was intended; and, although he would by no 


|| means admit that they sustained the claim now 
|| set up by the British authorities to exclusive ju- 


| risdiction, yet he could easily imagine that the 
British Government would insist that they do so; 
and it will be a long time before they will agree 
that they do not sustain that claim. We have 
| already declared the British pretensions to the 
territory in — to be unfounded; we now deny 

een any agreement by which the 
British authorities can claim exclusive jurisdic- 
tion; but let another period of twenty years’ ne- 
gotiation pass on, and who can say what will be 


| the result upon either point? 
out there should be some yielding on the part of || 


The Senator from Kentucky thinks that Maine 
should have given notice to the General Govern- 
ment of her intention to proceed against the tres- 
passers, before carrying into effect her resolves in 
the manner she did; and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania regrets that her Governor did not send 
to Sir John Harvey a copy of her resolutions, 
and notice of her intentions toexecutethem? Why 
so? Is not Maine a sovereign State, and has she 
not the right to make and execute her laws for the 

reservation of her property within her own lim- 
| its, without first giving notice to this Government, 
or to the Government of a neighboring province? 
Has not Maine the right to determine for herself 
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when and in what manner she will exercise her 
authority within her own territory? Is she to 
submit to this Government, or to a foreign Gov- 
ernment, her views of the expediency or necessity 
of employing a force to sustain her civil officers 
in the execution of their duty, before she may be 

rmitted to do it? Suppose she had done as the 
Donators seem to think she ought to have done, 
and, in the one case, this Government had advised 
or directed her to stay her hand: do you think, 
Mr. President, that she would have been bound 
to obey such advice or direction, and suffer for- 
eign plunderers to have carried off her property ? 
Or, in the other case, that Sir John Harvey should 
have advised or commanded her to treat her laws 
as a dead letter, because he had a warden to look 
after trespassers, to seize the timber, and to put 
the proceeds into the ‘‘ disputed territory fund:’’ 
think you that Maine weels have yielded to such 
advice or command? Would you, or any honor- 
able Senator here, desire her io to disgrace her- 
self? Did Sir John Harvey ever think it due to 


a warden of this territory? or that that warden 
would seize timber or arrest trespassers on the 
disputed territory? Never; then why ask Maine 
to do so? 


The Governor of Maine, as was his duty, has || 


| 
Maine to give notice to her that he would appoint 
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doings to each Government. That proposition 
was accepted nearly a year ago, much to my re- 
gret, and what has come of it? We learn by the 
annual m e of the President that nothing had 
been done. In answer to a very recent call of 
the Senate, we are told that no correspondence 
has been had upon the subject since the annual 
message. Hence, their own proposition, made 
more than a year ago, and accepted more than 
ten months ago, has fallen to the ground, is not 
attempted to be carried out, and may well be 
regarded a dead letter. The truth is, there is no 
negotiation that can or will settle the line, and 
there will be none till the necessities of the case 
| shall bring it about; and however much the hor- 
rors of war are to be deplored, this boundary 
| question must be settled, and recent events ma 


|| accomplish that object, ee I hope; but if 
e 


the territory justly ours cannot be defended and 
preserved to us but by arms, then, Maine says, 
and the nation will say, it must and shall be de- 
fended. 

Mr. TALLMADGE moved the printing of the 
message and documents, with five thousand extra 
copies of both; which was accordingly ordered. 

The message and documents were then referred 
| to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 





undertaken to execute the laws of the State with- || 


in the limits of the State, and was under no obli- 
gation to communicate his intention of doing so 
to any man or to any Government, and is ame- 
nable only to his constituents. In the execution 
of this duty the Governor is met by the demand 


of a foreign Government to stay his hand, on the || 
assumption that the exclusive jurisdiction in the || 


disputed territory belongs to that Government, 
and is notified that, unless he withdrew his land 


agent and force from that territory, an armed || 
force will be employed to expel them. Why this | 
Where is the || 


claim to exclusive jurisdiction? 
agreement of which Sir John Harvey and the | 
British Minister speak? The existence of such | 
agreement is denied to Sir John, and he is asked | 
to point to it. He has not yet answered. It is 
denied to her Majesty’s Minister, (Mr. Fox,) 
and he is called upon for the evidence to sustain 
his assertion. After the lapse of two days, he 
sends us his protest against our denial, and in- 
forms us that he will send home and obtain the 
directions of her Majesty’s Government. If her 
Majesty’s Ministers cannot find it, what then? | 
Wiil Sir John be called home, and his acts dis- | 
avowed? Will her Minister be recalled, and the 
claim to exclusive jurisdiction be abandoned? 
No, sir, no. We have now the authority of this 
Government for saying that no such exclusive 
jurisdiction in the a territory exists in 
Great Britain as Sir John and Mr. Fox pretend, 
and the acts of the Governor of Maine are sus- 
tained. We have the assurance of the Governor 
and of the Legislature of Maine that her laws 
shall be executed, and that her force will not be 


an attack upon them. Should Sir John Harvey 

roceed to execute his threat, the blood of the 

ardy sons of Maine will be freely shed before | 
Sir John’s purpose can be accomplished. 
been said that Maine should not have hazarded 
the peace of the nation upon the boundary ques- | 
tion while that was a subject of negotiation; and 
one Senator has said that he had no idea of the 
nation being drawn into a war by the rash pro- 
ceedings of any State. 

Mr. President, how is this question of bound- 
ary a subject of negotiation? Has Great Britain, 
since the rejection of the advice of the King of 
the Netherlands, ever consented to open a nego- 


It has || 





tiation as to this boundary line, upon the basis of 
the treaty of 1783? Notatall. Ever since 1832 
this Government has been pressing the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to enter into such a nego- 
tiation, and that Government has constantly re- 
fused it, insisting that the treaty line was so 
defectively described that it was impossible to 
locate it, and has constantly endeavored to obtain 
a conventional line instead of the treaty line. 
what has been the result? In January, 1838, the 
British Government proposed to this Go 

to form a convention for the appointment of a 
commission to make certain explorations, without 


vernment 


' 


| 


1] PARTY POLITICS. 


| REMARKS OF Mr. RIVES anv Mr. ROANE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In true Senate, February 15, 1839. 


Mr. Roane having concluded his speech, 

| Mr. RIVES rose and requested Mr. Norvert 
| to yield him thefloor. He would make an earn- 
est appeal to the courtesy of that gentleman, as 
| he considered it due to himself to reply to what he 
conceived to be a personal attack by his colleague. 
| Mr. NORVELL replied, certainly he would 
| yield the floor, if it was the intention of the Sen- 
ator to go on with his remarks at once. He had 
three times already yielded the floor to gentlemen 
who made the request of him; and the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Rives] could not expect him 
to yield it for to-morrow. 

Mr. RIVES said it was his intention to reply 
atonce. He confessed that he had never, in the 
whole course of his life, been so much astonished 
as he had been at the unprovoked and unjustifi- 
able attack of his colleague. Had a thunder- 
bolt fallen at his feet, he could not have been 
more surprised. His surprise at the extraordi- 
nary course which his colleague had thought 
proper to take, was — equaled by his regret; 
a regret, excited not by any personal injury 


inflicted on him, but for the injury inflicted 


on the reputation which belonged to their com- 


| mon mother, Virginia, for all that was generous 


and chivalric. Although his colleague and him- 


| self had differed on important political questions 
withdrawn so long as she has means of resisting || 


for the last two years, yet they had always been 
on the most cordial and friendly terms; and never 
did he, until this moment, apprehend any other 
than the most friendly feelings. What was he 
to think of the manner of the attack made on him 
and the time chosen for it? His colleague had 
spoken of the friendly and kind feelings he had 
entertained for him, and ascribed his silence hith- 
erto to motives of delicacy; and yet he had come 
| forward with a preconcerted attack on him for 

his course for the last two years; an indictment 
| enumerating all his offenses against the party for 

the last two years. Why, he would ask, did he 
reserve and treasure up all his indignation and 
excitement to this moment? Was this delicacy? 
Did not his colleague know that now, at this very 
moment, in the Capitol of Richmond, his politi- 
cal enemies were consummating the sacrifice be- 
gun here? Yes, sir, (said Mr. R.,) now, at this 
moment that my colleague has chosen to enumer- 
ate all the offenses which I have committed for 
the last two years, the altar is prepared where I 
am to be immolated as the victim. His colleague 





And no doubt had intelligence of this fact. 


Mr. ROANE here interposed, and said that his 

| information received heretofore, and that which 
he had received to-day, was of a different char- 
acter. It left him no reason to doubt of the re- 


authority to decide the question, and to report their |! election of his colleague. 


[February 15, 
Senate. 


Mr. RIVES continued. Hiscolleague had se. 
lected the 15th day of February, 1839, the day 
when his political friends at Richmond werey per. 
haps, doing public execution to me! Just as | 
am in what he and his party may call the last 
agonies of political dissolution, but which I look 
on as the proudest moments of my life—just as 
I am about to depart to another stage of existence, 
he rakes up from every forgotter source a long 
catalogue of political sins for the last two years, 
and presents them to rack my conscience and dis- 
tract my mind! Is this delicacy? Is this what 
might be expected from a colleague—a man, too, 
from the Old Dominion? He had heard from 
several sources that his colleague had sent, under 
his own frank, to various parts of Virginia, many 
copies of the virulent and outrageous attack made 
on him by the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr., 

| Nives,} which was so entirely void of argument 
or reason that he had disdained to reply to it. 
Was this a proof of his delicacy? He did not 
complain of this us being beyond the privilege of 
his colleague; but when Mr. Roane claimed credit 
for delicacy in the Senate, it is somewhat remark- 
able that he was not actuated by the same motive 
and feeling out of the Senate. 

His colleague had spoken of his Democracy, 
which was now, it seemed, the distinction which 
the dominant party arrogated to itself. He had 
never said that he was a Democratic Republican. 
That tide was unknown to our glorious fathers; 
the simple word Republican was their title, and it 
was his. This Government of ours is a Repub- 
lic, not a Democracy. Democrat was the title 
bestowed on Republicans by the revilers of re- 
publicanism, and was never assumed by the Re- 

ublicans, at least south of Mason and Dixon’s 

ine. The distinguished ancestor of the gentle- 
man, in whom the State of Virginia took such 
just pride, had never called himself a Democrat. 

Mr. ROANE. To which of my ancestors does 

| the gentleman allude? 

Mr. RIVES. To the late Judge Roane. 

Mr. ROANE. You are mistaken, sir. He 
was a Democrat. He gloried in being a Demo- 

| Crat. 

| Mr. RIVES continued his remarks, comment- 

| ing on the efforts that were making in Richmond 
to defeat his election; again alluded to the speeches 
of the Senator from Connecticut, which he said 
his colleague had franked to the members of the 
Virginia Legislature; and said that he had heard 
that his colleague had written letters to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature having the same object in 
view. 

Mr. ROANE remarked that his colleague had 
expressed a great deal of surprise and astonish- 
ment at what he was pleased to consider a wanton 
and unprovoked personal assault on him; buthe, 
himself, had more cause for astonishment, that 
his colleague should think proper thus to char- 
acterize the remarks he had just made, and which, 
in his opinion, and he would fain believe in the 

| opinion of every member of the Senate, were 
| distinguished by great temper, moderation, and 
| forbearance. After an almost total silence of 
nearly two years, while his colleague and him- 
self had been in a state of opposition on the most 
important questions, he had chosen, at this time, 
the most appropriate of all others, to-define his 
position more clearly; and in doing so it was ne- 
cessary for his own vindication, it was due to 
their mutual constituents, and to the occasion it- 
self, that he should touch upon the course of his 
colleague, and point out distinctly and clearly 
where they differed, and the causes of their dif- 
ference. He declared most solemnly that he had 
been governed by no personal feelings whatever, 
and that nothing had been said by him that had 
not been called for by a solemn though painful 
sense of duty. 

From motives of the most perfect delicacy he 
had hitherto refrained from making the remarks 
that he did, and the restraint he had imposed on 
himself had been so strict as to excite in the 
mind of his friends some surprise, and perhaps 
caused them to misapprehend his motives. It 
was on this day, for the first time, that he con- 
sidered the restraints which delicacy towards his 
| colleague had imposed on him were released. His 





information left him no reason to doubt the fact 


that his colleague had been rpélected by a Whig 
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Le islature of the State of Virginia; and as his | 


colleague had thought rot A to define his posi- 1 
1] 


tion in a manner that would, no doubt, be grati- 





Mr. RIVES said the remarks of his colleague || 
confirmed his impression that his colleague had 
not followed the promptings of his own heart in | 


fying to that party, he had chosen this day to || this business. The reproaches of his party had | 


define his position in as clear a manner, little 
caring for the effects it would have on his col- 
éague’s new friends. Nothing would evey have 
induced him to open his lips on thé subject of the 
course taken by his colleague, while the election | 

et remained in doubt; but the day of election | 
faving been fixed, and believing, as he firmly | 
did, that it was decided, every restraint was re- 
moved. 

My colleague complains of the time and man- 
ner of the remarks I have thought proper to make. 
He thinks I ought to have availed myself of the 
many occasions that have presented themselves, 
and that I should have defined my position with- | 
out attacking him. Now, sir, I beg leave to say | 
that I have never complained of the time or times | 
which my Colleague had selected for his many 
developments, and I must claim to be the sole 


urged him on. He believed that when Mr. 
Roane’s mind had recovered its usual sober tone, 
he would feel how gratuitous had been the assault 
upon him. 

He again altuded to the probability of his soon || 
leaving the Senate, Had the situation of his col- || 
league and himself been reversed, he could not || 
have made the atiack on such a day, nor could he |) 
have sent off an abusive speech against his col- | 
league, as had been done, without sending off its 
antidote in reply. 

Mr. ROANE. One word, Mr. President. I |) 
take occasion to assure my colleague that he is | 
utterly and totally mistaken in supposing that I | 
have been prompted or influenced in the course I || 
have pursued: this evening by any person what- || 
ever. My colleague is perfectly ignorant of me || 
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speech was virulentand abusive. He was aware 
that those who are most unreasonable and abu- 
sive towards others, were often the most sensitive 
to abuse themselves. But, with what justice the 


|| Senator complains in this case he would cheer- 


fully submit to the Senate and the country. 





EXPENSES OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


REMARKS OF HON. S. W. MORRIS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Iw rue House or Representatives, 
February 28, 1839, 


On the expenses of the investigating coinmittee, the House 
being in the Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MORRIS said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: I believe that the question 


if he supposes that every member of this Cham- || now before the committee is on the amendment 
ber, or all the people on the earth, could have || offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
instigated me to an act which he did not approve. || [Mr. Fiercner,] the effect of which will be to 


judge of the time when I choose to define finally 
and fully to our mutual constituents my own 


sition; and, sir, I thought, and therefore choose 
to define it in contrast to that of my colleague’s; | 
jt suited me to define it that way in preference to | 
any other. 

His colleague had been induced to believe that 
he had written letters to the members of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature calculated to oppose his reélec- 
tion. This, he took the occasion promptly to 
declare, was untrue. He had written but two let- 
ters, and these were strictly confined to answer- 
ing inquiries that had been made of him, and were 
not intended in any manner to influence his elec- 
tion. In both of them, the delicacy of my rela- 
tion to my colleague was adverted to as a reason 
why nothing I might say, even in reply, should 
be brought to bear upon his pending election. He 
had scrupulously retrained from any correspond- 
ence with his numerous friends on the subject. 
But his colleague had objected to him that he had 
franked to members of the Legislature, in the 
course of the session, the speeches of a member 
of this body, which contained an attaclg on him. 
Itis true that he had franked such speeches, as 
well as many others, and documents of various 
kinds, to the members of the Virginia Legislature; 
but in doing so, he exercised a right exercised by 
his colleague and every Senator on that floor. He 
had considered it his duty to send information 
that he, in his judgment, deemed valuable to his 
constituents; and when he did this, he did it with- 
out distinction of party. When he. sent docu- 
ments to one member of the Legislature, he sent 
them to all—to Whigs as well as Democrats. 
His colleague, in the course of his remarks, had 
taken him to task for speaking of the Democracy 
of the country, and for calling himself a Demo- 
cratic Republican; denying that he himself was 
ever a Democratic Republican, or that the Vir- 
ginia Republicans of 1798 had ever been known 
as Democrats. Mr. R. said that his colleague; in 
the nice distinctions which he had drawn, would 
hardly suppose that he was ee the mean- 
ing of the terms Democrat, Federalist, Oligarch, 
and Aristocrat. Sir, (said Mr. R.,) I have never 
known'a man in my life who was willing to ac- 
Toa himself an Aristocrat or an Oligarchist. 

I well know, sir, the impracticable attempt had 
never been made to form a perfect Democracy in 
this great empire. Sir, it could not exist even in 
this ten miles square; no, sir, we claim not the 
Democracy of Sparta or Athens; but, sir, I do 
contend that it was the intention of those who 
framed and adopted the Constitution, to create a 
democratic Republic; ay, sir, a popular Govern- 
ment, a Government of the people, as contradis- 


| Chamber knew, or, I believe, suspected, that I | 


Sir, I alone, and of my own motion, have done, || 
at my own proper time, and in my own manner, || 
what I have.done. Nota human being in this || 


intended to address the Senate. Sir, whenever | 
I may repent of the course I have taken, as is 

intimated by my colleague, I shall have the frank- 

ness and magnanimity to apprise him. I again || 
repeat that my quarrel with my colleague is not | 
personal on my part, but entirely political. If | 
that assurance, made by me more than once, is | 
not received, why, sir, | must be constrained to | 
my: that I cannot care for it. 

r. NILES remarked that he was sorry that 
his poor speech should have been drawn into the 
controversy between the two honorable Senators 
from Virginia. Among the ‘ private griefs’* of 
the Senator over the way, — Rives,} and the 
complaints he has preferred against his colleague 
—that of his having’ sent, under his frank, Mr. 
N’s. speech to his constituents—seems to be re- 

rded as one of the greatest magnitude. The 

nator characterized that speech as virulent and 
abusive—so much so, that he had not, and should 
not, reply to it. That (Mr. N. said)was a mat- 
ter which concerned the Senator, and not himself. 
He can reply to the speech or not, as he pleases; 
that is a question for him to decide for himself. | 
But he was surprised to hear that his speech had |! 
— the Senator so much uneasiness, when it is || 











eemed to possess so little merit as not to be de- || 
serving of a reply. And he regretted that his || 
friend [Mr. Roane] should be censured for dis- 
tributing his speech to his ownconstituents. He 
held himself responsible for his own sins, and did 
not wisly them transferred to his friend from Vir- 
ginia. &The Senator onthe other side of the Hall 
{Mr. Rives} seemed to regard his speech as a 


direct the marshals to be more precise in return- 
ing the age of the people composing this great 
Confederacy; and the main argument relied on 
in support thereof is the great importance of 
the ‘statistical information”’ to certain insurance 
companies, by which they may be enabled to 
calculate the value of lives, not for the posses- 
sors, but as it may affect the value of their stock 
on ’Change. Now, sir, my votes here, in the 
absence of my speeches, no not designate me as 
one of those who are over-anxious to legielate 
for the special benefit of corporations. i can- 
not, therefore, sanction the amendment with my 


| vote, because I believe it will unnecessarily en- 


large the duties of the marshals, and render their 
returns inconveniently voluminous. Iam, how- 
ever, in favor of so extending the requisitins for 
statistical information, that this committee, this 
House, and the people, the corporators of this 
nation, should be fully informed of the ‘* statis- 
ties’’ connected with “ investigation committees;’’ 
of investigations conducted by committees se- 
lected by a secret ballot, chosen in a mode by 
which the action of the Representative is fully 


| and completely hidden from the constituent; of 


investigators, who are themselves the first and 
most prominent in denouncing all expendityres 


| not authorized by some positive enactmen®, or 


which savor of extravagance. Sir, 1 commend 
all this holy indignation, and doubt not its sin- 
cerity. Were my powers of expression but half 
equal to the thoughts that crowd my mind, I 


| could even ‘* call thunder from the region of frost,”’ 
| and instantly annihilate all invesugators whose 


examples do not accord with their precepts. 


|| I understand, Mr. Chairman, that we are now 
| in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union, and that, therefore, the range of debate is 


sort of contraband article, which could not be || coextensive with our vast Confederacy. Nay 


lawfully distributed. 


| more, sir, that we may be allowed to skip across 


Whether the speech was virulent and abusive || the north or south Atlantic, to speak of matters 


or not, was a question which *he should not un- 
dertake to decide; he left that question to the 
judgment of the Senate, and the intelligence of the 
country. But he wished to remind the Senator 
that the speech was delivered in reply to two 
speeches of his, and, if it was virulent, the viru- 
lence originated with the gentleman himself. If 
his (Mr. N.’s) speech was more violent, abusive, 
or, in any respect, unjust towards the Senator, 
than his speeches to which it was a reply, he was 
never more mistaken in his life. The gentleman’s 
speeches were filled with virulence, crimination, 
and denunciation ofthe Administration, and made 
in advance of the facts upon which they were 





| and things in general; and even to ** define a posi- 
| tion’’ that is of itself undefinable. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, | understand to be the 
| latitude of debate allowed in this Committee of 
| the Whole on the state of the Union; and I there- 
| fore propose to atterapt to define my position, as 

an humble member of the Committee of Ac- 
| counts, of a standing committee appointed by the 

rules of this body, and which has ‘unfortunately 
| come into collision with the grand investigating 
| committee on the supremely splendid Swartwout 
| defalcation. 
| On the merits or demerits of Mr. Swartwout J 
| have naught to say. I go for smaller game, for a 


uished from one not controlled by the people. 
ir, | have never yet met with an American citi- 
zen, native or naturalized, who did not claim to 
arepublican. Oh, yes, sir! that is a general 


pretended to be founded. They charged the Sec- || simple: inquiry intu a matter of the per diem al- 
retary of the Treasury with deliberate fraud, and || lowance demanded by the investigating commit- 
represented him asa“ cat’s paw’’ tothe Secretary || tee; and in conducting that inquiry, I mean to 
of War. The supporters of the Administration on || define my position, the position of the Committee 
phrase. It will embrace all of all parties. But || this floor, were, by application at least, charged || of Accounts; and, if the patience and courtesy of 
who, sir, does not know that when the two oppo- || with being the tole of party, and the vassals of } this committee is accorded me, I will ulsd define 
site parties first drew to a head under Mr. Jeffer- the President. Their motives were impeached, || the position of the investigating ‘eymimittee, sp 
son and Mr. Hamilton, one was styled the Dem- || and it was boldly insinuated that they had no | that its whereabouts shall be ; a matter 
ocratic Republican party, in opposition to the || higher motives of action than party interests, and || of doubt to any inquiring frienim : 

Federal Republicans, who favored a latitudinous || the “ rallying cry of party.”” Such was the lan- Mr. GRAN led Mr. M, to order, and re- 
construction of the Federal Constitution, and age the Senator applied to the members of the || marked on the waste of time in allowing him to 
whose doctrines have ever evinced a distrust in A awinistration and its supporters on this floor; || ‘make a speech for his tuents. 

the capacity of the people for self-government. Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I cannot ex- 
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and yet the Senator complains that his (Mr. N.’s) |! 
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ET 


tend m ‘thanks to the honorable gentleman from 


New York, for his gratuitous remark that I was | 


wasting the precious time of this committee by 
making a speech for my constituents. Sir, I have 
a stronger hold on the confidence and affections 
of my constituents than to deem it necessary to 
make a speech here, and on this floor, to gain ad- 
ditional, or retain former, favor. They know, 
from past experience, that, if need requires it, I 
can and have effectively advocated their interests, 
and never yet proved derelict to political princi- 
ples the profession and practice of which has car- | 


Expenses of Investigating Committee—Mr. Morris. 





ried me triumphantly through more than one se- 
vere political contest. Away, then, with the | 


j 


suggestion that I am speaking for effect at home. | 


I am strong enough there to need no other advo- | 
cate than a continuance of my steady opposition | 
to men and principles, as heretofore evinced in | 
my political career, and to support those which | 
both they and I prefer from choice and convic- | 


ion. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I ask to be allowed to con- | 


tinue my remarks. I demand it from the cour- | 
tesy of this committee; for a member who is but | 
a tyro in debate here; for one who has never yet | 
t ssed on your time. I demand it, sir, to | 
enable me to “ define my position.”” And [ ask | 
you, sir, why should I, an humble member of | 
the Committee of Accounts, be denied the priv- 
ilege of a short time to define my position, when 
the Goliahs of debate have, repeatedly, occupied | 
nearly the whole of a day’s segsion in defining 
their position, when it is matter of notoriety to | 
all, that their position wagyndefinable, and that 
these six-hour speeches, in either wing of this | 
Capitol, did not contain a sentence on the ques- 
tion before the Chair. Sir, I must be allowed to 
say, that these professional gentlemen, these gen- | 
tlemen whose peculiar vocation is to spin out | 
definitions without namber, from undefinable po- | 
sitions, do not mete out to me as 1 have meas- 
ured to them, when they thus endeavor to in- | 
terrupt, with a hope, or intention, perhaps, to 
prevent, by their frequent and loud calls of 
** Order!’ the definition of positions that I mean | 
roceed in my remarks. | 
But, sir, should the galled jade so wince as to | 
compel me to resume my seat before the aforesaid | 
definition is fully made, I promise them that, | 
though | am thus rendered incapable of giving | 
ready pay for a sixpence,I can and will draw for 
a shilling; and, on this subject, Mr. Chairman, 
in€@n hour’s time, this evening, with the help of 
my good grey-goose quill, I can and will assur- 
edly draw for at least half a crown. 

he CHAIRMAN here peremptorily called 
Mr. M. to order; but the question being put, he 
was allowed to proceed. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman,I am not well | 
versed in the tactics of this body, and feel greatly 
at a loss what motion to offer you, which will | 
allow me to take a peep ‘‘in order’’ at investi- 
gating statistics. A friend suggests to strike out | 
the enacting clause, which I now move, and fol- 
lowing the example of an expert tactician, in so 
doing, I promise not to detain you more than 
five minutes, which, by strict Tennessee meas- | 
urement, means three quarters of an hour. 

Sir, I om poreney sensible that I am, and have | 
been, out of order in the train of my remarks, | 
strictly speaking, but not practically so. I am 
also aware that I ought not now, at this late period | 
of the session, to unnecessarily intrude myself on | 
the courtesy of the committee, so generously ex- | 
tended to me, and will therefore proceed to define | 
** the position” as briefly as possible. 





offered by an honorable member from Maryland: 

** Resolved, That the Committee of Accounts be in- 
structed to settle and certify the accounts of the members 
of the committee of investigation into the defalcation of | 
Samuel Swartwout and others, on the same principles as 
reguiated the settlement of the accounts of the investigating 
committee on the late Bank of the United States.” 

Well, sir, this resolution simply, in its terms, 
and in apparent accordance with an adopted and 
settled principle of this House, passed, without 
any remark, and almost, asa matter of course, 
by acclamation, whilst I, my humble self, was 
endeavoring to reach the Speaker’s ear by vocif- 
erating ‘‘ Mr. Speaker’’ at the very top of my 
voice. I failed in this, as I also did, to attract his | 
attention, by waving aloft my position account. | 


|| Mileage, five hundred miles each for nine members,'1,800 


|| man in consequence, I suppose, of the determined 


| we should exercise a liberal and sound discretion 
; _ || In passing on its items. 
The following resolution was this morning 


Some friend near me moved a reconsideration of 


the vote just taken; the reconsideration was re- 
fused by a large majority, a vast proportion of 
whom, I verily believe, acted on the supposition 
that wy were but supporting a long established 
usage, the practical effect of which, I am confi- 
dent, was not understood by three fourths of 
those who voted on the question. 
Mr. Chairman, I will now, as briefly as pos- 
sible, give the history of the deed at arms, in 
which the little Committee of Accounts ventured 
to ** couch a lance’’ with the investigating com- 
mittee, 
The following account was presented by the 
investigating committee: 
House of Representatives 
inn Select Committee on Defalcations, Dr. 
Cash paid Astor Hduse for sixteen and a half days’ board 
of six members, namely: Messrs. Harlan, Wise, Smith, 
Curtis, Hopkins, Dawson, and Mr. Fendall, their clerk, 
(wines and liquors not included).........s+++0+ $400 10 
Extra charge for rooms, lights, fuel, &c........+++ 110 00 
Pe PINs vane 65 60bn 950005080 000000 seb000s 


essrs. Owens, Foster, and Wagener’s bill at 
American Hotel 0.00 ccccscdetceccese cocccscoce 210 00 


00 
SE SE NUL onda +.0d0600.s00h00 m006aceessnasen 200 00 


The above bill was withdrawn by the chair- 


opposition of the Committee of Accounts against 
allowing the charge for mileage, and the follow- 
ing bill was substituted: 

House of Representatives of the United States, 

To Select Committee on Defalcations, Dr. 

February, 1839. To cash paid Astor House and American 

Hotel for use of rooms for committee, lights, fires, and 

MILEMAANCE 0000 000000 c00ses cecces ceccce seeeee oe 00 

Cash paid black man for services as messenger... 6 44 
Traveling from Washington to New York and 
back, two hundred and fifty miles each way, five 
hundred miles, at eight dollars for every twenty 
miles for each member of committee, namely: 
Messrs. Harlan, Wise, Curtis, Dawson, Hop- 
kins, Sinith, Owens, Foster, and Wagener, $200 

1 


eee e tesa ween teeeeer 


I certify to the correctness of the above. 
J. HARLAN, Chairman. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to say 
that the first account, as given now by me, is 
strictly correct, because it was withdrawn by the 
chairman on presenting the second account; but 
I do assert that the sum of $2,726 54 (the items 
being from memory) does not vary ten dollars 
from the original bill, which the committee were 
all willing to pass, except as to the mileage; and 
in lieu of this, we were ready to allow them fifty 
dollars each, a sum that we all knew, from per- 
sonal and actual experience, would abundantly 
cover all reasonable legitimate expenses of trav- 
eling from this place to New York and back. 
This bill, if settled and certified by the commit- 
tee on their principles, would have given to each 
member of the investigating committee the sum 
of $6 13 per diem, supposing them to have been 
absent twenty das, which is, I believe, the time 
they were absent from this place. 
On presentation of the second account, amount- 
ing, as before stated, to $2,266 44, the Committee 
of Accounts were reluctantly induced to yield, 
and allow the gross amount of $1,600, and directed 
their chairman to say this was the utmost, unless 
a@ particular account was presented, in which case 


ir, | beg you to bear in mind that the bare 
suggestion of an exhibition of an itemized account 
was scouted at, almost as an indignity offered to 
high minded and honorable gentlemen. Sir, in- 
dividuals do exist of an extremely sensitive char- 
acter, men who will start at their own shadows. 
But I have yet to learn on what principle it is 
that expenses incurred in the public service can, 
or ought to be, of a nature not to be exhibited to, 
and passed upon, by a committee whose peculiar 
province it is ‘‘ to superintend and control the ex- 
penditures of the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives, and to audit and settle all ac- 
counts which may be charged thereon;”’ and in 
connection with this part of my *‘ position,”’ why 
was it thata certified ¢ copy from your Register of 
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| the Treasury, of the bill of a former committer 
| of investigation, was deemed necessary to accom. 
| pany the first statement? Did those gentlemen 
who offered it discover it in the course of their 
| investigation of abuses? or did they deem the 
Committee of Accounts so entirely void of know}. 
| edge of their appropriate duty, and deficient jn 
oe and liberal discretion, as to be unable to 
act without the light and force of this precedent 
| which was thus laid on their table in advance of 
any objections? I will not stop to inquire how 
| far papers of this description ought to be the rules 
, for the government of the Committee of Accounts: 
| but I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that we 
will not be bound by what our unbiased jude. 
| ments pronounce to be bad precedents, and that 
| this is not the first case wherein we have felt our. 
| selves compelled to depart from the * line of safe 
precedent. ”’ 
Sir, this liberal allowance of $1,600 for the er- 
penses of nine members and their clerk, for twent 





44 || days, being ora diem to each of eight dollars, 


| is rejected, and the resolution offered by the gen- 
| Ueman from Maryland is unexpectedly sprung 
| upon a regular standing committee of the House, 
and has been forced through in a most unusual 
manner; and the loud demand of that committee 
to state the case to this House, was refused by a 
large majority. Mr. Chairman, I have never yet 
known a standing committee treated with so little 
| attention; a committee, too, whose special prov- 
ince it is to audit, settle, and control the expend. 
| itures of this body, could not be allowed sufficient 
| time to express their views on the very business 
| committed to their supervision. With propriety 
/ may we complain; but, sir, I will waive that, and 
ask gentlemen if they are or were aware of the 
| practical effect of the resolution? Do they know 
| that by this resdlution they have agreed to pay 
| the investigating committee a sum of $2,266 44 
for their personal expenses during a period of 
twenty days; which, according to my arithmetic, 
is equal to a per diem of $1133? Why, Mr. 
Chairman, I am unable to perceive how it was 
| possible for these gentlemen to swallow so many 
_ of the good things of the Astor House, and yet 
_attend Mboriously, sedulously, as we all know 
| they did, in producing, in concocting, the twenty 
thousand pdhderous octavos under which Stock- 
ton, Stokes, and Company are doomed to stag- 
'ger. But, Mr. Chairman, to be serious ona 
grave question, I cannot, for my life, define the 
| position of the members of this investigating 
| committee as being other than that of persons 
| who live in glass houses, and who have thoughit- 
| lessly thrown stones at the passers by, forgetting 
| that reaction is sometimes even stronger than 
| action. 
We have all listened, or, at least, are supposed 
| to listen, to a vast amount of declamatory elo- 
_ quence on the corruption, the reckless extrava- 
/gance, of other branehes of this Government, 
| whilst our own thoughtless profusion is passed 
-unnoticed. I say profusion, Mir. Chairman, lest 
I may excite the sensitive feelings of certain gen- 
tlemen, and be supposed to have trespassed 
against the dignity and privileges of this august 
_body, than which nothing is further from my 
| thoughts and intentions; for I would not, design- 
edly, use an expression that could be tortured 
into an invasion of the ene that is alone 
‘admitted on the sunny side of Dixon and Ma- 
_son’s line. 








| Welearn, Mr. Chairman, from high outhery 
that **the laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ To 
withhold the just earnings of any one has never 


been the desire of the Committee of Accounts. 
But for what purpose shall that committee again 
assemble and examine the validity of claims 9 
sented to them, if, at a moment unexpected by 
any member of that committee, this House as- 
sumes to overrule our action, and, without even 
examining the force and application of a pre- 
tended precedent, increases the compensation of 
a few members of our body to $19 33 per diem, 
| and sternly refuses the poor the common courtesy 
_ of listening toa mere explanation. Such reform 
_as this is worse than the calamity they would have 
| investigated; in truth, the remedy is worse than 
| the disease. . 1 

The principle is to be considered as being now 
| establiched by a solemn vote of this House, that, 
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ating committees who may choose to travel out 
of this District is to be at least $19 33. But 
there is a little question yet undecided. Willthe 
peo le canction it? The hard hand toils labori- 
Pea for a scanty pittance, and, by the sweat of 
the brow, earns his daily bread. To him you 
mete out a twentieth part of this sum, as the 
abundant reward of labor; for ourselves, how- 
ever, there is no sum too large not to be assumed 
with avaricious grip as falling short of self-esti- 
mated services. Sir, this doctrine, this practice, 
will not satisfy the yeomanry of the country; 
neither will they countenance such unwonted ex- 
travagance, but hold those who authorized it 
responsible for so palpable a violation of every 
principle of economy and even-handed justice. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been charged with de- 
signing to speak to my constituents. Sir, I have 
repelled the insinuated motive as being, in my 
case, entirely inoperative. Yet I would fain de- 
sire that every man in my district could read 
these remarks, nay, more, sir, I would desire 
that your constituents, the constituents of each 
and every member of this body, may have an 
opportunity, not of reading my speech, but of 
knowing the self-estimated value of our own ser- 
vices. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it seems that I 


have occupied the time, if not attention of the: 


committee longer than I ever supposed it at all 
robable; and [ wish you and your constituents to 
now that whilst we are preaching economy, re- 


. form, and retrenchment by the hour, we hesitate 


not to pay ourselves, at least such of us as are 
investigators of abuses, the moderate per diem of 
$11 33, in addition to the usual and statue per 
diem of eight dollars, and a mileage of the same 
amount for every twenty miles. 

Let us have more example and less of precept. 
Away with this system of pound precept and 
penny example! And ere we again undertake to 
remove the mote, let us be cautious we are not 
ourselves stumbling over a beam. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the committee 
for the indulgence that has been granted to me; 
and trust that I have fully defined my own posi- 
tion, as also that of the Committee of Accounts, 
and last, though not least, the position of the grand 
investigation committee into the defalcations of 
Swartwout and others. Sir, I withdraw the mo- 
tion to strike out the enacting clause of ‘thé bill. 


BOARD OF NAVY COMMISSIONERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. PARMENTER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1839, 

On the motion to strike out from the general appropriation 
bill all appropriations for the Board of Navy Commission- 
ers. 

Mr. PARMENTER observed that, after so 
much discussion.of the question now before the 
committee, and after the clear views presented by 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
(Mr. Ineuam,]’he should have felt reluctant to 
trespass upon the time of the committee, and 
would not, were it not for the fact that, in the 
section of country where he resided, and particu- 
larly in the State of Massachusetts, the people 
felta deep interest in the Navy. He thought it 
incumbent on him, representing a district where 
the operations of the Navy Department were car- 
ried on asextensively asat any place in the United 
States, to state his views on the proposition now 
before the committee. 

From Massachusetts the Navy has bad more 
seamen than from anyother State in the Union. 
Her extensive navigation engaged in foreign and 
domestic trade, and the important and valuable 
branch of her industry—the fisheries—have en- 
abled her to contribute to the strength and efficacy 
of the Navy in a much more than ordinary per 
portion, and, therefore, in the same ratio in which 
she has supplied seamen; and as her interests are 
concerned in the success of our Navy, it is natural 
that her a sa and feelings should be en- 
listed. Nearly, or quite half of all the navigation 
of the country belongs to New England at this 

» 





ereafter, the per diem compensation to invest- time, and this arm of the national defense has, as | 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Board of Navy Commissioners—Mr. Parmenter. 
cn a cm an ad acta 


| Mr.PARMENTER. I am aware of those 


iz 
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it ought to be, always been watched and favored |; provisions, but practically they have, like all 


in a peculiar degree. 


I cannot anticipate that the Board of Navy || and inoperative. The law is very full in 


mode, because the question is too important to a | 


Commissioners is to be abolished in this indirect 
| 


other reservations of the kind, been ineffectual 
int- 
ing out the powers and duties of the board, and 
has, to be sure, this general reservation; but the 


great branch of the public establishment to be de- || law seems to contemplate that the Navy Commis- 


cided without a very full examination of all the | 


sioners should perform the duty. The old law 


various considerations connected with it, and that || establishing the Navy Department is very brief. 


have a bearing upon it. 


But as the introduction || The fourth section of the law, besides, may be 


of the amendment proposed by the gentleman from || fairly construed to relate only to the employment 
New York has led to a very free and full debate, || of vessels. 


there is some fear that the opposition to the Navy | 


The Navy Commissioners were er in- 


Board may go beyond what is intended, and ex- || tended to be a board of council, to advise with 
cite some doubts with regard to the ne and || the Secretary of the Navy on the naval concerns 


management of the whole naval system, an 
brin 
itself—a result which all, I can have no doubt, 


thus || of the country; with certain powers having ref- 
into discredit, to some extent, the Navy || erence to the rules of discipline in the Navy, 


fixing the models of ships to be built, planning 


wish to avoid, who know its importance for the || their internal apartments, having a general super- 


national good and protection of the commerce of 


|| intendence of docks and navy-yards, attending to 


the country, and feel pride in the honor it has || the equipment and armament of vessels, and sim- 
added to the fame of the country by its achieve- || ilar duties, directing the distribution of stores and 


ments and victories. 


'| materials in such manner as the service required 


It is assumed that the Navy of the United States || And I do not see but that the public interest would 


has retrograded in its essential qualities under the || be better advanced b 
present Navy Board; that our ships are badly || placing the Board of 


constructed; that the discipline has become un- 


wise; that the expenditures have been injudicious; || such duties as were peculiarly wit 
|. tency of naval officers. A reference to the various 


and that there is a want of responsibility in the | 
Navy Department, in consequence of the present 
organization. 

n the district I represent, there is one of the | 


| 


most extensive and best regulated navy-yards in || 
the Union—that at Charlestown; and, although | 


I have had frequent intercourse with officers and | 
others having a knowledge of the subject, I have 


|| show the views entertained. 


modifying the law, and 
avy Commissioners upon 
the original ground intended—the eae of 
in the compe- 


reports which have been made on this subject will 
I would refer to the 
es printed in the volume of State Papers on 
aval affairs. 
But the law of 1815 establishing this board has 
iven a power of a very different description. 
et us look at it fora moment. I throw out, to 


| 
never heard complaint of want of skill on the } a great extent, the reservation of general superin- 
part of the Navy Board in matters properly ap- } 


pertaining to their profession. 


The regulations 
of the 


before the board was established, and the system | 
of operations in the building and repairing of || 


vessels has not been a subject of complaint. It 
appears to me that, in matters of opinion, there | 
is no good ground for objecting to the board. 
Naval architects differ on the subject. One con- | 
structor will prefer one model, another a different | 
one; and, as to the form of vessels, some prefer 
strength, and think that quality the most impor- 
tant; some fast sailing, and some capacity for | 
comfort and convenience of crews, and so on. | 
But, surely, those who have sailed in our ships | 
of war, in all climates and at all seasons, who | 
have fought our battles, who have lived on the 
ocean from their boyhood to advanced life, ought 





tendence for the Secretary of the Navy over the 
doings of the board, because it has not and could 


ard are good, which was not the case || not well be exercised. The commissioners have, 


by their rules, placed all the means of information 
within their own power on naval matters. 

This law, although brief, is very comprehensive. 
The first section provides: 


“That the President of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, authorized, by and with the advice and consent 


|| of the Senate, to appoint three officers of the Navy, whose 


rank shall not be below a post ee who shail constitute 
a Board of Commissioners for the Navy of the United States, 
and shall have power to adopt such rules and regulations 
for the government of their meetings as they may judge ex- 


| pedient; and the board so constituted shall be attached to 
| the office of the Secretary of the Navy, and, under his su- 


perintendence, shall discharge all the ministerial duties of 
the said office relative to the procurement of naval stores 
and materials, and the construction, armament, equipment, 
and employment of vessels of war, as well as all other mat- 
ters connected with the naval establishment of the United 


to be competent to decide what form of construc- || States; and the said board shall appoint their own secre- 
tion will unite in the best way all the various re- | tary, who ee eee a 
quisites of an efficient ship of war. The character || SU Bt exceeding $2,000 per annum, who shall keep a fair 


of seamen, their wants, 
none can know without experience; and, in the 
adoption of such plans as will best promote the | 


different objects in view, experienced naval offi- | 


abits, and necessities, | 
| 
| 
1] 


cers must undoubtedly be the best qualified. 1] 


Gentlemen point out particular instances of | 
poor vessels, but, after all, it is often but a dif- | 
ference of judgment. We all have our partiali- | 
ties and preferences on this subject. A northern | 
built ship is apt to be considered the best model | 
at the North; a southern atthe South. One ar- 
chitect prefers one mold, another a different one, 
and so through the whole catalogue; but it has 
nit been shown thatany shipsare useless, thatany | 





have not been, or are not now, valuable acquisi- || 
tions to the Navy, excepting, perhaps, the steam | 


vessel Fulton. I do not know much about her. 
I was on board her once, when she was at the 
navy-yard here. If she be a failure, there is an 


| apology from the fact that she was the first ex- 


periment. 


I] 


record of their proceedings, subject at all times to the in 
spection of the President of the United States anf the Sec- 
retary of the Navy.” 

I have read the whole of this section, because 
there is scarcely a line which is not important in 
connection with this subjgct. It provides for a 
permanent board, the tenure of office not limited, 
although that question was agitated some years 
afterwards, but for reasons then stated, was not 
altered. The board is to consist of post captains 
in the Navy. They are to discharge the minis- 
terial duties of the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy “‘ relative to the procurement of naval stores 
and materials.’’ Under this provision, I under- 
stand, the commissioners make all contracts and 
bargains for the supplies of the Navy. Nothing, 
it appears to me, can be more unsuitable to their 
station. Post captains in the Navy, whose dis- 


| positions, characters, and habits are so diametri- 


} 


But, Mr. Chairman, I do believe there is a rad- | 
ical defect in the organization, and that it arises | 
from ,the impropriety of the various duties as- | 


signed by law to this board. The law gives too | 


much duty and too much power to the Navy 


Commissioners. Their power is almost unlim- 
ited, and extends to the whole concerns of the 
Navy. 

Mr. REED remarked that everything was 
subject to the superintendence of the Secretar 
of the Navy and President, and that the four 
section of the law reserved the power of the Sec- 
retary. 


cally opposed to a duty of that kind; whose trade 
it is to doht when their country calls; who are of 


a class of men prodigal and careless to a proverb, 


appointed to cheapen with the merchant and me- 
chania the supplies and labor required for the ser- 
vice of the Navy. It is uncongenial with their 
vocation. It would appear derogatory to all whose 
bosoms have thrilled with pride and exultation at 


|| the glorious deeds of these heroes of the deep, to 
|| witness them bargaining for a bolt of canvas, a 


barrel of beef, or any other supplies. It is, in 


|| my judgment, all wrong for that duty to be per- 
| fanaad Seetlionsa and it surely never could have 
|| been contemplated; but such is the practice under 
| this law. If this were remedied it would take off 


many of the objectionable points in this case. 


seg 
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And, sir, it strikes me, it would, in some consid- | 
erable degree, obviate the difficulties suggested by | 
the gentieman from South ed r. Picx- | 
gns,] who gave as one of the reasons for abolish- || 
ing the board, that he preferred bureaus; that 

oung and active men should be there to perform 


cannot yy rer the ships of the Navy as the 
please. I believe they regulate the ports to whic 
they are to return most generally. 

This section winds up with a general commis- 
| sion to the board to conduct all other matters 
|| connected with the naval establishment of the 
ihe duties. I believe with him that, in many of || United States. Under this general authority 
the dutics performed by the board, the qualifica- || together with the power conferred by the second 
tions ought to be such as are possessed by younger } section of this law, regulations have been adopted 
men. by which the whole of the naval concerns, civil 

It is said that, in my part of the country, it re- || and military, have been brought under their di- 














quires a pretty active mind, and body, too, to || rection. : ; ; 
make geod bargains. I suppose it does every- In the second section of this act it is provided: 
this board on subjects which, from their experi- —— of the Secretary of the weer be, and are oe 
ence, ey understand better than others can, || *Uthorized to prepare such rulesand regulations as 
Kes no i vessels and their equipments, and for repairing and refitting 
of the nation, it is to be considered whether they || them, and for securing responsibi:ity in the subordinate offi - 
titer ined. I would have a bu- 
hed better not be retained. 1 would h - President of the United States, shall be respected and 
; , obeyed until altered and revoked by the same authorit 
sioners of the Navy should have no connection. Pe oe ate = 
These supplies can be made very definite, and the || proved shall be laid before Congress at their next session. 
It shall also be the duty of said board, upon the requisition 
as that of the Commissary of the Army or the || of expenditure which the several branches of the service 
contracting department of the Post Office. The | may require, and such other information aad statements as 
everytniog wanted foraship of war, fromthe truck || With this great power conferred by Congress, 
to the keelson, may be named with as much ease || why complain of the Navy Board, and not look 
be issued for cordage, provisions, medical stores, || fault with the Secretary of the Navy, when the 
ship chandlery, and so through the whole, the || law recognizes so fully the propriety of vesting 
ponemeanets and such other officers as may be || manifest that, by the terms of the law, the com- 
appointed; and the commissioners, when called || missioners had the whole management of the 
present to the Department what was necessary, || their regulations, which I will refer to presently, 
and have nothing to do with the trading part of || and once obtained the assent of the Secretary and 
of different pursuits. Besides, if this alteration || themselves? These regulations, when once ap- 
of the law should be made, it would remove one || proved, are to continue in force until revoked b 
Mr. Matvorr,] who has said considerable about i the duties of this board had been confined to the 
ad supplies. ‘| objects for which it was thought necessary—to 
. . | . . * 
ment of vessels. Notwithstanding all I have || the good of the service in branches where it re- 
heard, I am not convinced that experienced offi- quired knowledge which none but those who had 


where else. Now, if we can retain the services of || “That the said Board of Commissioners, by and with the 
: : +" fi i iformity in the several classes o 
and it makes no material addition to the expenses | nsousars Os poeamans | anienhy se Nesiemas : 
cers and agents; which regulations, when approved by the 
reau for the contracts, with which the Commis- || 
and the said rules and regulations thus prepared and ap- 
duty could be attended to with as much precision of the Secretary of the Navy, to furnish all the estimates 
component parts of a ration are all specified, and || he inay deem necessary.” 
as a post route may be defined. Proposals might | into the source of the evil—the law? Why find 
articles examined by, and delivered to, the naval || in the Navy Commissioners this power? Is it not 
upon to direct the equipment of a vessel, should || Navy given them, and after they had adopted 
the establishment. It properly appertains to men || President, they were irrevocable, excepting by 
of the difficulties of the gentleman from Virginia, || the same authority—that is, the Navy Board. If 
The next points are the construction and arma- || aid, by their experience and skill, in promoting 
cers of the Navy are not the most proper men to || commanded ships of war could possess—I verily 


judge of the proper model, or rather the panne believe no fault would be found, and that the 
requisites, and, of course, the proper way,aship || board would be considered eminently useful. 
of war should be built. They know whatis most | The same reasons exist now for its continuance 
needed for the security of the armament, and how | which existed for its formation. The principal 
much sirength may be necessary to enable the || one of which was, that a board composed of a 
guns to be worked with safety and effect; the || suitablenumber forconsultation and advice should 
value of the sailing properties of a vessel; the im- || be subject to the call of the head of the Navy De- 
portance to the health ofa crew of suitable accom- || partment, to which might be given definite power 
modations; how much and how little of each of || in relation to the building and equipment of the 
these and other considerations, which are often || vessels of the Navy. Each captain has his own 
conflicting, can be dispensed with. All theseare | peculiar views, and hence it would be difficult to 

oints to be considered in building a man-of-war. || concentrate the requisite information, and obtain 

he ounipment may also be in the line of their || correct conclusions, without an interchange of 
duty, as I think, profitably; men of experience || opinion; therefore a board is more necessary and 
can best understand whet is wanted for the vari- || proper than a bureau, and is not attended with 
ety of service to whicl the Navy is called. In || much additional expense, as officers of the Navy 
hot climates and on cold stations, distant or near, || must be taken. The terms of the law, that they 
the kind of provisions and outfits are materially || are to be officers of a high grade in the Navy, not 
different, and can be well understood by none but || lower than post captains, show the precise object 
men of experience, and ought to be overseen by || of their appointment in its theory; and the qual- 





officers upon whom a greater responsibility rests || ifications required are different from any other || 


than the officer of the ship, whose regard for per- || officers in the Department. 
sonal convenience and comfort might sometimes | 


I fear it would not 
| be safe to subdivide the duties in relation to the 
interfere with proper economy. ] service which was originally intended, and, theré- 
The last power specified in the law is that which || fore, | prefer modifying the law to abolishing the 
gives to the Navy Board control over the employ- || board. 
ment of vessels of war; a power which ought | ~I have referred to the regulations laid before 
never, in my judgment, to be exercised except by | Congress in April, 1816, not for its supervision 
Congress or the President and Secretary of the | by Congress—that power was given away by the 
Navy. How extensive this authority has been || law—but merely for information. The code is 
used by the board, 1 do not know, but it is a | very voluminous, containing more than ninety 
proper subject of inquiry. The employment of || pages octavo. It gives the 
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Navy Commissioners || on the bar at low water. 


shipwright, purser, and naval storekeeper, This 
| last officer is not in the service of the Navy, but 


| 
| 


| account, and should be on the books of the Do. 


| discipline, salutes, an 








ee ao eee 


has charge of the stores and materials. The Proper 
authority for him to be answerable to is the Sec. 
retary of the Navy; his business is a matter of 


partment. Then there are various duties for the 
commanders of vessels requiring *‘ a correspond. 
ence with the Secretary of the Navy as well as 
with the Board of Navy Commissioners.” 

We find next many provisions in relation to 
ceremonies, all of which 
are probably very proper; and regulations, also, 
about appointments, stores, and provisions; the 
mode of punishment of seamen in the Navy; al. 
lowances to officers for furniture; rules about ra- 
tions; directions for the navy agent, a disbursing 
officer, anda great many other rules which it is not 
necessary to repeat. But I will make a remark 
in relation to two or three points. I would sug. 
gest that these regulations are, many of them, of 
such a nature that they ought to be the subjects 
of laws enacted by Congress. Correspondence on 
the affairs of the Navy should be with the Secre. 
tary of the Navy. The accountability for ex- 
| penditures of money and provisions and stores 
ought not to be regulated by the Navy Commis. 
sioners. 

The ground I take on the proposition is that 
the naval service requires the assistance of the 
advice and counsel of experienced naval officers 
of nautical science; that the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners, with their duties properly defined, 
would be useful to the service, and that their 
powers and duties should be restricted to matters 
within their peculiar qualification, as this is the 
only reason why their services are necessary. 
That it is premature to act upon this important 
| subject in this incidental manner; at the same 
_ time the discussion is important as leading to an 
| investigation and examination of the whole sub- 
| jects and the next Congress will have an oppor- 

tunity to judge whether the board can be retained 
beneficially to the service under a revised system, 
or whether the good of the Navy will require a 
discontinuance. 

In looking over the public documents a few 
days since, when the paces up for commencing 
a dry dock in Brooklyn, New York—a question 
of great importance, as leading to a vast expend- 

| iture if continued to other yards—I was forcibly 
struck with the deficiency of documents in rela- 
tion to the Navy, notwithstanding it is the object 
of more thap one fourth of the ordinary expend- 
itures of the nation. For all practical legislation, 
| it seems to me thatall now existing which would 
| be useful for future action might be contained in 
| an every day document. Report upon report, 
volume upon volume, we have in relation to lands 





| and other important interests, but on the affairs 
1} 


of the Navy the information is exceedingly mea- 
| ger. With other strong objections to a dry-dock 
in Brooklyn, I had stated some days ago that the 
| commissioners several years since reported that 
| Brooklyn was not a proper place for a dry-dock, 
| because on the bar there were but twenty-two 
| feet of water at low tide, and it was not safe for 
a heavy frigate. I was met by a reply that a 
new channel was recently discovered. 1 know 
that; but where is the account of the soundings 
of the new channel? It is only two or three feet 
| deeper than the old one, and a ship-of-the-line 
| draws four feet of water more than a frigate. 

| Mr.REED. A ship-of-the-line passed through, 
| and had two or three feet to spare. Lieutenant 
| Gedney says it is thirty-one feet deep. : 
|| Mr. PARMENTER. The Navy Commis- 
|| sioners reported there were only twenty-two feet 
This is the information 








public vessels is a question of State policy, and 
the Board of Navy Commissioners may give us 
food ships and designate the proper equipment, 

ut it is for those who control the policy of the 
nation to say how they shall be employed. It is 
not'proper or necessary for this board to direct 
the arrival or departure of ships-of-war on acruise 
onae pedition: doubtless in this important mat- 
ver the President or Secretary of the Navy is con- 
sulted; but still the law granting such authority, 
with the general reservation of power to the Sec- 
retary, ought to be modified. 1 do not see why, 
if the Commissioners of the Navy choose, they 


} a very large direction of this great branch of the || on the subject officially. ~ 
|| national expenditures, between five and six mil- | Mr. INGHAM. Instead of twenty-two feet, 
|| lions annually. With the exception of sometimes || I have evidence incontestable that it is thirty-one 
leaving the option of reports from subordinate | feet. 

officers to the Navy Board and Secretary of the | Mr. PARMENTER. All the documents on 
Navy, and, in a few instances, to the Secretary || file show that the depth is only twenty-two feet 
Bo between two and 

It begins with regulations about repairs of 

| 


ard. 
| three feet deeper than the old channel. I know 


alone, every officer is responsible to the Navy || at low water. I have examined the chart of the 

|| Gedney channel; it is — 
ships, the extent and time of these repairs to be | the tide flows there six feet. If you add that, it 
directed by the board; and then follow several | will of course make thirty feet at the top of high 


|| pages of regulations for the officers of ships and || water, but that isa nice calculation in making 
‘| commandants of navy-yards, master of the yard, '' choice of a harbor for a dry-dock. ® 
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While Iam on this subject, I will say a word 
spout the ship-of-the-line Ohio passing a 
{do not doubt that there is a grent difference be- 
yween watching the opportunity of spring tides 
snd a time after an easterly swell, and taking 
goch chance as may offer. 

Mr. INGHAM. I can show that the largest 
ship ever on the ocean cat beat in. 








and as it is one of great importance, I have re- 
— the gentleman from Pennsylvania to with- 


raw his motion to lay the whole subject on the | 


table, that I may give my reasons for the votes I 


have given, and that which I shall give, in sup- | 


port of his motion, which he has made me promise 
to renew at the conclusion of my remarks. 
The resolutions first offered by the gentleman 


Mr. PARMENTER. Then we want proper || from Mississippi [Mr. Prentiss] were tome, sir, 


reports to inform us. I know that the frigate | 

President, during the war, struck on the bar in 

the old channel, and was captured in ‘conse- 
nce. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. She ran out of the channel... 

Mr. PARMENTER. But there are no official 
rports. Perhaps we ought not to blame the 
Navy Commissioners for not furnishing reports, 
ffnotcalled upon, They are not required to do 
so by Jaw, as other executive officers are. 

+ hie the amendment will not prevail, and 
that the board will remain as it is at present, 
yntil Congress shall alter the law. 

One word to my friend from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Perrixin,] who has made a local allusion. | 
He is right in saying that the Démocratic party | 
pave befriended the Navy, and he alludes toa 
proceeding of a branch of the government of my 
own State. He says they declared it ‘* unbe- 
coming a moral and religious people to rejoice at 
our naval victories during the late war.’’ I have | 
no disposition to palliate, in any shape, this de- 
grading and discreditable proceeding. The dis- 
grace is wiped out as far as it can be, but I re- 
member those days. ‘This was the act of heated | 

rtisans. The people, of all parties, condemned | 
i, The whole community, at that very time, in | 
Massachusetts, were heaping honors upon the 
naval heroes who had shed so much glory on the 
nition. Massachusetts is the fast friend of the 
Navy, so is the Democratic party, but they wish 
to correct errors and abuses. 








EXPULSION OF MR. DUNCAN. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. H. ELMORE, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1839, 


On the resolutions offered by Mr. Prentiss, of Mississipp’, 
and Mr. Tuompson, relative to a communication pub- 
lished in the Globe by ALexanperR Duncan, a member 
of the House. 


Mr. Prentiss, of Mississippi, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That this House proceed forthwith to inquire, 
l. Whether ALexanperR Duncan, a member of this House 
from the State of Uhio, be the author of a certain publica- 
tion or publications under his name, in relation to the pro- 
ceedings of this House, and certain members thereof, pub- 
lished in the Globe newspaper of the 19th instant. 2. 
Whether, by said publication or publications the said ALEx- 
axDer Duncan, has not been guilty of a violation of the 
privileges of this House, of an offense against its peace, 
dignity, and good order, and of such grossly indecent, un- 
featlemanly, disgraceful, and dishonorable misconduct, as 
renders him unworthy of his seat in this House, and justly 
ladle to expulsion from the same. 


Mr. Taompson moved to amend by substituting 
for it the following: 


Resolved, That ALexanper Duncan, a member of this 

ouse, enn orey himself the author of an article pub- 

lished in the Globe of the 19th instant, grossly libelous of 

honorable members of this body, that the said ALEXANDER 

wane be reprimanded by the Speaker, in the presence 
¢ House. 


Subsequently Mr. Toomrson modified his pro- 
posed amendment so as to read as follows: 


Whereas, ALexanper Duncan, a member of this House 
from the State of Ohio has, in hi« place, acknowledged him- 
self to have written and caused to be published in the Giobe 
hewspaper of the 19th instant, the following writing, to wit: 
(Here the publication was inserted.) Therefore, 

solved, That the said ALExaNDER Duncan has, in the 
Premises, subjected himself to the just censure of this House, 
and that he be manded therefor by the Speaker in the 
presence of the House. 


The amendment was accepted by Mr. Pren- 
TI88 as a modification ‘of his motion. 
Fa. ELMORE addressed the House as fol- 
8: 


Mr. Speaker: As I have voted somewhat dif- 


| startling and ofan extraordinary character. After 
his speech, and the reply of the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. ee who was implicated by the 
resolutions, I voted for the first motion to lay the 
whole subject on the table, because I believed the 
House had no jurisdiction of the matter; each 
party had been heard, and the business of the 
country was pressing. ‘The House refused to lay 
it upon the table, and the debate went on, assum- 
ing an extraordinary range and character. When 
the second motion to lay on the table was made, 
the day was already nearly exhausted, and the 
accused had made an unsuccessful attempt to get 
| the floor for reply; and, as a willingness, if nota 
| desire, was thus exhibited on both sides to pros- 
| ecute the discussion, I joined reluctantly in the 
| vote against the motion. But, sir, the question 
| is now on a very different footing; an angry de- 
bate of mischievous latitude and range has hada 
| whole day, and every reason for its continuance 
is at an end; and, as I shall vote for the motion 
| to lay the whole subject upon the table, I will 
now, sir, proceed to give my reasons for that 
vote, 

The first motion, Mr. Speaker, contemplating 
the expulsion of the gentleman from Ohio, could 
not stand even in the judgment of its mover. The 
| acceptance by him of the modification proposed 
by my colleague, is, sir, a concession, a great 
concession, to cooler thoughts and wiser reflec- 
| tions. The proposition of é¢xpulsion, the highest 
and most oppressive punishment in the power of 
this House, for the most flagitious crime, was too 
| untenable to stand the ‘* sober second thought”’ 
of anight. But, sir, great as has been this con- 
cession, it has not stripped the subject of its diffi- 
culty, nor given to this House what neither the 
Constitution of the country, the laws of the land, 
nor the rules it has adopted for its own govern- 
ment and proceedings, have conferred. 

What right, Mr. Speaker, has this House to 
sit in judgment on either one of the citizens of 
the Commonwealth, or one of its own members? 
Only, sir, where that citizen or that member has 
violated its rules or its privileges. It is only as 
a question of privilege that this House can for 
one moment entertain this resolution. If the 
privileges of this House have been infringed by 
the member from Ohio, this House has jurisdic- 
tion; if they have not been infringed, the House 
has none, and its attempt to exercise it will be 
aor and usurpation, 





turn, sir, to those who have proposed these || 
various resolutions, and to those who sustain | 
them, and I demand of them, upon what ground | 
do they assume ‘jurisdiction to try and punish the | 


gentleman from Ohio? Put your hands upon the 
rule of this House, upon the law of the land, or 
upon the clause in the Constitution, which gives 
you the right, the jurisdiction, the power. Where 
is it—what is it? 


Mr. WISE. Look at the fifth section first || 


article of the Constitution, as follows: 


** Each House may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with 
the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member.” 


Mr. ELMORE. I expected the very answer, 
Mr. Speaker, which my friend from Virginia has 
iven me. I have the very clause lying open be- 
ore me. Ihavehaditin my memory and reflec- 
tion ever since the first note of this movement 
was sounded by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
I will, sir, examine it to the bottom presently. 
Mr. PRENTISS. Will the gentleman permit 
me to call his attention to the case of giving a 
challenge ? 
Mr. ELMORE. I shall certainly, sir, notice 
that case, too, in the course of my remarks; and 
that the House may see, and the gentleman un- 
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| lay before the House at its last session, on a 
question of privilege: 


“The privileges of members of Congress are not personal 
or private rights, but public trusts, assigned to the station 
and office for great public purposes and utility ; they are 
the privileges of that multitude of persons in whose room 
| and place the member is specially chosen, and of whose 

rights, power, and dignity, he is the delegated representative. 

His constituents, in all matters of public concernment per- 

taining to his station and place, have the right to such privi- 

leges for their representative as will secure to them his en- 
tire service, without hinderance, peril, or molestation. 

The House of which he is a member has aright to his prea- 
| ence, counsel, and aid, in conducting the arduous and re- 
| sponsible duties of a common Government ; and the people 
| of the whole Union have the like rights and interests in ie 
| full, free, and unrestricted services of every member of ti! 

great national council which directs their affairs. The priv- 
| Hege of a member not being his own, but the right and 
| privilege of his constituents, the House, and the country, 

it is not merely his right, but it is his duty, to maintain and 
assert it; and if he waive orsurrender it, he violates a duty 
he owes to all these obligations, and himself commits a 
breach of the privileges of the House of which he is a 
member.’? 


I have there, sir, expressed, upon mature de- 
| liberation, my opinions of the privileges, rights, 
and dignity of this House, and of its duty, and 
| the duty of every member of it, on all occasions 
| to assert and maintain them; to maintain them in 
| their purity and vigor, with law and by law. I 
have reconsidered these views, and there is not 
| one word I would retract, change, or modify. 
| And, sir, whilst | would thus maintain them in 
purity and vigor, I conceive that no more fatal 
|| stab could be — to those rights, that dignity, 
and these vital privileges, than will be given by 
this House itself, if it makes a false step in this 
proceeding, and usurps a high prerogative, not 
|| given by law nor Constitution, to degrade one of 
its own members, and, in his person, to trample 
| upon the constituency of freemen he represents. , 
| If, in a free and constitutional Government, any- 
thing is more likely than another to strip its Le- 
| gislature of that high moral influence it should 
|| exercise over an enlightened nation, and which is 
| worth more to it and to the country than volumes 
of parchment powers and whole armies of sol- 
| diers, it will be the assumption of privileges not 
|| conferred, and the usurpation of powers never 
|| granted for their maintenance, and which are, in 
| their nature, inconsistent with the freedom and 
| simplicity of republican institutions. Though the 
_ acts of a multitude, they are not less of the es- 
sence of despotism. 

The magnitude of this question swallows up 
|| all consideration of persons. I do not rise, sir, 
|| to vindicate, excuse, or palliate the conduct of 

the gentleman from Ohio; it is a private affair, on 
|| which I express no opinions. The member from 
|| Ohio, and those who accuse him, are not of a 
|| feather’s weight in comparison with it. I do not 
| look at them, but over and above them. The 
| issue is one of the highest and most elevated 
|| principle, and honored and esteemed as they may 
all be, of greater, immeasurably greater, import- 
ance than any one, or all of themput together. 
It is a great question of rights, of constitutional 
liberty. It goes to the very foundation-stone o- 
our institutions, and is fraught with mighty con- 
sequences to every member of this body, and to 
|every free citizen he represents. Deeply im- 
| pressed with its importance I shall now turn, sir, 
to the immediate question, which I shall discuss 
with the freedom its magnitude demands, and 
without reference to the persons involv:4, beyond 
their necessary connection with the principle. 
I again repeat, emphatically, the questions be- 
fore put to those who sustain this resolution, 
on what rule of this House, upon what prin- 
ciple of law, upon what article of the Constitu- 
tion, do you gos your proceedings and derive 
our power?” The gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Wise,] a little while ago, answered, by re- 
ferring me to the fifth section, first article, of the 
| Constitution. I will now examine that article 
! upon every member of its sentences and every 
| grant of power. ‘* Each House may determine 
|| the rules of its proceedings.’ There, sir, is the 
\| first grant. Has the House adopted rules of its 
| eevee! Yes, sir, here are the rules in m 


‘| hand. Which of these rules have been violated? 











derstand, that I have never entertained any stint- | Mr. PRENTISS. Look into the laws of Par- 


ed ideas of its power, privileges, and dignity, I | liament. 
will ask the Clerk to read the paragraph marked | 
ferently at the different stages of this proceeding, |! with a pencil, from a report Ih 


the honor to 


MreELMORE. Sir, I acknowledge, to a cer- 
tain extent, the authority of parliamentary pre- 
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cedents and law, but, never, sir, to the arbitrary 
extent to which its privileged orders have carried 
it; nor, where its monarchical and aristocratic 
features come in conflict with rules or principles 
of constitutional liberty, essential to the exist- 
ence of freedom in a Republic. We, sir, have 
adopted written rules for our proceedings; and I 
have in vain called upon calles to show one 
of these rules which has been violated. Are we, 
under the examples of the British Parliament, 
which has no restraint upon its power, but claims 
and exercises unlimited authority, to step beyond | 
the Constitution and our own written rules, con- 


stitute ourselves a censor morum—look into the | 
private conduct of our members, and, at a discre- | 


tion as arbitrary as it would make us odious, 
arraign and try every member whose habits or 
principles may be disagreeable to us? Shall we 
exercise, in defiance of the Constitution which 
protects it, a censorship over the freedom of his 
pen, and of the press? The right to discuss men 
and measures? Let it not be said there is no 
remedy but here for violations of private feelings, | 


for coarse or vulgar or unbecoming publications. || 


The courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, are open; and if they were not, this House 
has no right to assume either their appropriate 


duties nor those of a court of honor, when its | 


own privileges are not violated. 


The next power given by this section of the || 
Constitution is ‘to punish members for disor- | 


derly behavior.’’ Disorderly behavior where, sir? | 
Does any man doubt, or has it ever been doubted, 


House or its committees? 
business of the country, interfering with or ob- 
structing its Legislature in its high duties? 

But the remaining power given is in words 
larger and more unlimited: ‘* And, with the con- 
currence of two thirds, expel a member;’’ and 
this, sir, was the indication of the first resolu- 
tion; an indication ominous and without prece- 
dent in this land of law and liberty.* Is it, will 
it be, pretended that this power of expulsion isa 
power to do it without good cause? Is it left to 
the House to exercise it in caprice? Is there no 
reasonable rule to be observed in its exercise? | 

If the power is to be considered a naked un- | 
qualified power, you may exercise it with or 
against reason. There is no restraint, no safety. 
You may expel a member because his coat is not | 


cut in the fashion—because he turns his toes in, || 


instead of out when he walks—because his atti- 
tudes are not graceful, nor his voice melodious— | 
or because his principles do not please you, or 
his politics offend. Or, sir, you may follow him 
out of this House; spy into his private behavior; 
impeach him of immoral conduct; of degrading 
and debasing habits; of being a debauchee, a 


‘ drunkard, or a gambler; or of conduct even more 


* At the time these remarks were made, the case of Mat- | 
thew Lyon, of Vermont, was not remembered. There are 
some striking coiNcidences calculated to excite inquiry into | 
times and principles. It occurred on the same day forty | 
years before, under the Presidency of John Adams. The | 
sedition law, in violation of the constitutional freedom of | 
discussion and the press, had been enacted by the Federal | 
party. Matthew Lyon had attacked the measures of the 
Government, then in the hands of the Federalists, and cen- | 
sured them with a freedom which is now of every day’s 
occurrence. He was prosecuted ; tried in the Federal courts ; 
convicted ; and fined and imprisoned. The Republicans of | 
his State elected hin a me r of the House of Represent | 
atives of the Congress of the United States, in which the | 
Federalists had a majority. On the 20th of February, 1799, | 
he appeared and took his seat, when a resolution was im- 
mediately moved in the following words: 


| 


* Resolved, That Matthew Lyon, a member of this House, | eit he accuser, the law-maker, ,the witness 
1} , a a4 ’ 


having been convicted ‘ of being a malicious and seditious 
person, and of a depraved mind, and wicked and diabolical 
disposition, and of wickedly, deceitfully, and maliciously, 


contriving to defame the Government of the United States, | | 


and of having with intent and design to defame the Govern- | 
ment of the United States, and John Adams, the President | 
of the United States, and to bring said Government and | 
President into contempt and disrepute, and with intent and 
design to excite against said Government and President the | 
hatred of the good people of the United States, and to stirup | 
sedition in the United States, wickedly, knowingly, and | 
maliciously written and published certain scandalous and | 
seditious writings or libels,? be therefore expelled this 
House.”’ 

On the 22d of February, the vote was taken—ayes 49, | 
noes 45. The Republicans resisted this arbitrary measure, | 
and amongst the noes it is grateful to see the names of the 
old patriarchs of the party, Abraham Baldwin, Cabell, the | 
Claibornes, Findley, Gallatin, Heister, Livingston, Nathan- | 
iel Macon, Nicholas, Thomas Sumpter, Varnum, and oth- 
ers. (See vol 3, reprint doc. H. R., pp. 484, 487, 488.) 
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that it was here, sir, in the proceedings of this || 
For interrupting the || 
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field, further than to say that I go, with neither 
|| extremes of opinions on this subject. 
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revolting, and bring him up in this House, and || judicial action of the House? He is not arraigned 


expel him under thissection. No,sir,no. The 
proposition is too monstrous. The moment you 
act on principles so vague and undefined, you 
leave the landmarks of law, and are in the dim 
and shadowy regions of discretion, ever unpro- 
pitious to constitutional and well-regulated lib- 
erty. In naked truth, you create a despotism. 
You are, sir, substituting the will of a majority 
for the law, and turning loose that majority to 
act as prejudice, the passions of the moment, 
angry and excited by party collisions and party 
objects, may hurry them to establish precedents 
which you in turn may be ground down under, 
when your opponents gain the ascendency. The 
experience of all time and the wisdom of ages 
tell us to bridle the passions and fortify the judg- 
ment. Could the framers of the Constitution 
have intended to reverse this rule, and give in 
this section unlimited license to power ? ever, 
sir, never. Then, sir, let this House pause be- 
fore it acts upon this vague authority—or who, 
sir, will be safe in or out of your walls? 

This is not all. The power given is ‘‘ to ex- 
pel.’”? The resolution proposes ‘‘to censure 
_AvexanperR Duwncan.”’ ven thus softened 

down to conciliate support, this resolution is, in 
my judgment, unconstitutional. I see no right, 
_no power in this House to pass it. 

But, sir, even if there was a power in the House 
to act, still I will say it was deserving of grave 
consideration whether it would be expedient to 
The power to do so, at best, is of 
exceedingly doubtful right. Whether the privi- 
leges of the House go beyond those expressly 
pa in the Constitution, or where they have 
| been defined by rules of the House, or by law 
, solemnly passed, has been frequently and much 

aenaaad by some of the best minds in the 
country. I shall not here enter into that wide 


I neither 
or disarming either House of Congress of the 


ower of self-protection. I should consider this 
ouse reduced to the most deplorable helpless- 


go for the unlimited parliamentary discretion nor 


|| ness and contempt, if it had not the power to 


| protect itself and its members while in the dis- 


|| charge of their high duties, to shield them from 


| violence or impediment. It has ample powers 


for doing so. I have heretofore spread upon the 
records of this House my opinions on this sub- 
ject. I then said, sir, and I now repeat, that 
‘* while it is essential for the vindication of the 


* privileges and dignity of the House, that its power 


* shall be sometimes exercised, it should be done 


|| only in cases of strong necessity, and never carried 
beyond what is absolutely and imperiously re- | 


| quired by the existing emergency.’’ There is a 

wise jealousy against power in this country. Its 

proneness to abuse is well understood - the 
0 


| people. The dictate of a wise moderation should 


'|admonish us to forbear its exercise in doubtful | 


| cases, especially when they involve vital questions 
| of high political and personal rights. In moments 
| of calmness the judgment of all men will agree 
/to this. When this House undertakes to assert 
| privilege and exert power, it should be a clear 
case of right and duty; it should be with delibera- 

tion, not passion—in defense, not in vengeance; 
and its action should be tempered by as much of 
| the spirit of moderation, nay of indulgence even, 
| for the infirmities of nature, as can be made to 
| comport with what is due to justice and its own 
Nor should the House forget that it is 


| the prosecutor, and the judge in its own case, 
‘and that from its sentence there is no appeal. 

I ask the House if this proceeding is in the 
calm spirit of judicial inquiry? If the boisterous 
and angry passions which have been heaving and 
tossing the judgment of members to and fro since 
it began, bursting over the legitimate boundaries 
of calm and decorous debate, have fitted us to 
| decide this grave and important matter with the 
| caution and prudence its magnitude demands? Is 
it the calm judgment of the House, or excited 
| feelings, which has brought this case up for trial? 
Do we not all see the difficulty which gentlemen 
| have, to define the offense of the member from 
| Ohio; to point to the law he has transgressed? 
| What is it that has made him amenable to the 


| 





use he has committed any offense within these 
walls against the rules of its proceeding, or tj. 
law, or the Constitution? Has he impeded j), 
action of this House, or its committees, or ay 
member of it, in the discharge of their duties; 
Has he assaulted, challenged, or obstructed, o; 
disabled the House, its committees, or any mem- 
ber of it, so that they, or any one of them, hay» 
been hindered for one moment from free and fy}; 
service to the country and their constituents; 
No, sir; not so. However great his offense may 
be considered against other tribunals, agains, 
this, the only one alleged or put in issue by j,i, 
accusers, is the publication in the Globe—jus; 
such an offense as is daily and hourly committe; 
in every newspaper, and as will be to the end of 
time in every free country; just such a publica. 
tion as got the Senate of the United States, jn 
1800, into its difficulty with William Duane, the 
editor of the Aurora newspaper. That editor, g 
Republican, made strictures on the Federal Sep. 
ate, which it resented as “ false, defamatory, 
scandalous, and malicious,’’ and an attack op 
their high privileges. He was summoned to their 
bar to be tried for it; and, eventually, refusing to 
appear, he was arrested oF warrant from the 
Senate and punished—for what? do you suppose, 
sir; the breach of privilege? No, sir; no, they 
dared not do that; but they punished him for « 
contempt in not appearing, in obedience to their order, 
at their bar. Over that they had jurisdiction, but 
on ** sober second thought”’ they let fall the ques. 
tion of privilege, and ended the affair by passing 
the following resolution: 


* Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to instruct the proper law officer to commence 
and carry on a prosecution against William Duane, editor 
of a newspaper called the Aurora, for certain false, defam- 
atory, scandalous, and malicious publications in said news- 
paper, of the 19th of February last past, tending to defame 
the Senate of the United States, and to bring them into con- 
tempt and disrepute, and to excite against them the hatred 
of the people of the United States.’”—Senate Journal, vol. 
3, page 98. 


Thus, sir, even in that day of Federal usurpa- 
tion, did the free principles of the Constitution 
achieve a triumph, and the Senate, with all its ar- 
istocratic tendencies, feel itself compelled to yield 
its untenable and high-handed procedure to a rule 
of conduct more conformable to the constitutional 
rights of the people. Let us pause here, sir, ere 
we are caught in the like predicament, and com- 
pelled to retrace our steps, or, if we persist, are 
rebuked and condemned by an enlightened and 
indignant public opinion. 

The gentleman from Mississippi called my at- 
tention to the case of a challenge. I have, inthe 
report, from which the clerk read an extract, sta- 
ted my opinion, that ‘‘ to challenge a member to 
fight a duel, during the session of Congress, 
while he is attending to his public duties, is a 
breach of privilege;’’ and I have, sir, in that re- 
port, given my reasons fully for that opinion, to 
which I refer the gentleman. But, sir, why this 
question now? Has it anything to do with the 
proposed measure against the gentleman from 
Ohio? Has any challenge passed? No, sir. Is 
the member from Ohio to be punished for what 
he has not done? In the resolution, which is the 
indictment, not one word is said of a challenge. 
The cause alleged is, that ‘* he had written, and 
caused to be published in the Globe newspaper, 
the following publication,’ &c. Why, then, whilst 
in the resolution he is charged, and on trial, for the 
or of writing and publishing this article in the 

slobe, are we referred to the doctrine of privilege 
embraced in challenges? Is it, sir, that while we 
hold the member on trial, under one charge, 
which is not tenable in law, he may be convicted 
under the other, for which there is law? The 
case made against him cannot be varied. It is 
there written in due and solemn form. _ It propo- 
ses to punish, for no act done in this House, nor 
within its privileges, nor as a member, but out of 
it, in the exercise of his rights as a citizen, and 
for which he is answerable to the courts of law, 
for allimproper indulgence. Take jurisdiction of 
this case, and youare at sea. The same principle 
will cover every newspaper attack upon a mem- 
ber of the House. Punish him, and you may 
punish all offending in like cases. How many 
will have to be tried by you? Can you count 
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or the cost? What editor of a newspaper 
mil be exempt? Who, indeed, will be safe from 
your inquisition ! ; 

Could you succeed, there is an end of the free- 
dom of the press and the freedom of discussion; 
pat, sir, you cannot succeed; it could not be done 
with Duane in the iron rule of the sedition law, 
much less can it be done now, when popular 
rights and constitutional law have achieved so 
many triumphs, and are as well known as they 
ure dearly prized 7 the people. : 

Mr. MENEFEE asked the attention of Mr. 
E:wore to the following extract from Mr. Dun- 
can’s publication in the Globe of the 19th of Feb- 


} 


ru . 

«On the 16th and 17th of January last, [ made some re- 

marks in the House of Representatives on the resolution to 

int a committee to inquire into the defalcations of 
samuel Swartwout, which remarks were soon after pub- 
lished in the Globe, and have since been published in pam- 
pulet form. Mr. Stanty, of North Carolina, followed me 
inreply. At the commencement of his remarks, he insin- 
yated that I was an Abolitionist. I promptly pronounced 
the insinuation a base falsehood and a foul detraction, 
whether it dwelt upon the lips of the unprincipled calum- 
niator, or floated on the breeze in the corrupt, poisonous, 
and slanderous Federal sheets of the day. My intention at 
the time was to insult the member; so he understood me; 
eo all who heard me understood me. My meaning was that 
the member was a base liar and a foul calumniator; and 
the only reason that he was indirectly thus denounced waa, 
because the rules of the House prohibited me from doing 
it directly, without laying myself liable to its censure. All 
this, too, Was well understood at the time; and for this in- 
tended and well understood insult { held myself in readi- 
ness to give the member any satisfaction which he might 
have the moral courage to seek. But nodisposition to seek 
for redress Was manifested within the time I had a right to 
expect it, or within the time it might be expected, from a 
man Who had any regard for his honor or reputation. Sol 
was disposed to let the member go for what I believe him 
wbe,a mean poltroon and a base liar; and which I be- 
lieve he may, at any time and in any place, be pronounced 
with impunity.?? 

Mr. M. said: I now call on the gentleman from 
South Carolina to note the fact disclosed by the 
member from Ohio, in the extract read from his 
publication, that he did, inthis Hall, fromhis place, 
asa member of this House, in debate, and in what he 
ucknowledges he knew to be a violation of the rules, 
utter what is here printed, with the intention to 
insult the gentleman from North Carolina. And 
now I ask, sir, if this does not constitute such an | 
offense as is punishable by the rules of this 
House? 

Mr. ELMORE. I reply, no, sir; it does not 
come under any law or rule of this House; but 
fit did, sir, it is not applicable to the case we are 
rying. The gentlemen who have originated and 
matured this proceeding have made a totally dif- 
ferent charge. It was made carefully—presented 
ee ee after a day’s debate, and a 
night’s reflection, modified to its present shape; 
itis couched in the clearest and most unequivocal 
language. ‘There it is, sir, perfected in the reso- 
lution on your table; and, so far from being for 
words spoken here, it is expressly for words *‘ writ- 
tenand caused to be published in the Globe news- 
paper.”” That resolution is the indictment, the 
declaration, the record of the gentlemen, precisely 
as they have chosen to present the case. The 
pleudings are made up, and the issue joined, in 
their own words, and on their own ground. It 
is not, I repeat, sir, for words spoken here in this 
House, but for words written and published out 
of the House. They cannot now swerve from, 
or vary the issue. 

_Mr. MENEFEE. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina to 
this point: the member from Ohio, in his publi- 
cation in the Globe, declares that it was his in- 
tention to insult the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina in what he said in the House, and has 
repeated in this publication. He yesterday, in 
his place in this House, avowed what is here 
published, and declared that it was his intention 
‘o insult the gentleman from North Carolina. 

his avowal is proof of the intention, and was 
made in the House. Does not that give juris 
diction ? 

Mr. ELMORE. It is all in vain, Mr. Speaker. 
Skilled as he is, adroit and practiced in this kind 
of warfare, the gentleman from Kentucky can- 
hot escape, nor extricate those he acts with, in 
this way. With all his address, it is too late 
how to change the issue. There it is, sir, in the 
esolution, exactly as they have deliberately 1 
chosen to present it. It cannot be shifted, twist- 
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| away; for never yet have I seen or heard of such 
a coset 


| words excepted to, and they shall be taken down in writing 
| or be subject to the censure of the House, for words spoken 


; ness has intervened, after the words spoken, and before 
| exception to them shall have been taken.”? 


| the theater of such exhibitions! 


ceeding. 


| sonalities; and if they are insufficient, to support | 
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ed, or changed from what it is. No, sir; not Have gentlemen considered to what it would lead 
even by this new offense, heretofore unheard of | them? 
in criminal jurisprudence. We are now told that I consider, Mr. Speaker, that at this late period 
it is not for the original sin he is to be punished, of the session, it is exceedingly injudicious to go 
but for the proof his avowals or confessions here further in this business, over which we have, in 
yesterday afford. Not for saying, or writing,or | my opinion, no jurisdiction. It is a waste of the 
ublishing, but for confessing the act. If this | time which should be devoted to the mass of 
is law or justice, I have studied legal rights to | highly important public business on your table, 


| little purpose. The experience of much prac- in idle and mischievous debate, which can result 


tice, and some reading, has been entirely thrown _ in nothing beneficial to us or the country. I be- 


lieve we have no jurisdiction over the matter; but 
if we had, it is of so frail and doubtful a tenure 
here is even yet another answer, not lesscon- | that it would be the part of wisdom at all times 
clusive, in the laws of this House. Grant, sir, | to decline its exercise. It is now, in this june- 
that the resolution on your table does not read “ture of affairs, our duty to pass it by. ‘To justify 
as it is written, and that while it says ALEXANDER — us in departing from this course, the fact of vio- 
Duncan shall be ‘* reprimanded by the Speaker,”’ | lation of privilege should be clear, the law beyond 
for writing and publishing, it really means for | dispute, the offense perfect, and the necessity for 
speaking the words complained of on this floor. | punishing it fully established. None of these 
tren ion, sir, I tell the gentleman this House | appear in the present case. 
cannot now punish the member for it. The rules | fore I conclude, Mr. Speaker, I will notice 
of the House make the law of the case, and I cite | one other ground commented on by the gentle- 
the gentleman from Kentucky the 26th rule, which | man from Mississippi, (Mr. Prentiss.) He held 
is in the following words: /up the law just passed against dueling, and 
“96. If a member be called to order for words spoken in | Charged that the publication of the gentleman 
debate, the person calling him to order shall repeat the | from Ohio was calculated to produce a violation 
| of its provisions. I hold that law now in my 
hand, and I have looked over its provisions. 
While I find ample powers given to the courts of 
justice to take preventive measures to arrest such 
proceedings, and to punish all who may be con- 
The proposition of the gentleman from Ken- |, cerned in them, I see no power given to this House 
tucky is in direct and palpable violation of that | to punish a member under it—more especially, 
rule. This, sir, is the natural result of error. The | too, before he has given or accepted a challenge. 
original movement was wrong, untenable, inde- } To undertake to enforce that law in this House 
fensible. On a night’s reflection it was abandoned | would be to usurp the powers and duties of the 
for the modified resolution of my colleague; and | courts on which you have conferred them. That 
that, sir, being equally indefensible, the gentle- | !aw leaves the powers of this House exactly 
man from Kentucky comes to the rescue with a | where it found them—neither enlarged nor dimin- 
suggestion which will ride over the rules of this | ished. We have gained no new privileges under 
House, the Constitution, and the law, to strike | it, and it is no authority for this House in its 
down the member from Ohio. It will not do, sir. proceedings. Let us leave it to the courts to 
Through all its mutations, under all its modifica- | which it belongs, and attend to our own appro» 
tions, it is not in the power of all the talents and | priate duties. 
skill of the movers to conceal the true character I have said already more than I intended when 
and bearing of this extraordinary and alarming || { rose; and in compliance with the promise ex- 
measure; nor, if they succeed here, will we be | acted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I 
able to justify to the people this precedent of dan- | renew the motion for the previous question. 
gerous usurpation, this unwarrantable violation | ———_——____——- - 


of representative rights. CITIZENS IN OREGON. 


There is also, Mr. Speaker, one other consid- —= 
REMARKS OF HON. L. F. LINN, 


eration which demands the attention of the House. | 
If this body determines to go out of its own cur- | OF MISsoURI, 
[nN tue Senate, February 22, 1839. 


tilage, to examine into the conduct of a member, 
to sit in judgment on the words he writes and | 
ublishes of another member, or of this House, || The Senate having taken up the bill providing 
ow much more is it bound to take cognizance || for the protection of citizens of the United States 
of words of similar import when uttered on its || residing in the Oregon Territory, or trading on 
own floor, in its own proceedings, and in its own || Columbia river or its tributaries— 
ear? I mean, sir, nothing personal, I intend no Mr. LINN said that he had, some days since, 
offense to any one. How often is this House || given his views at large on the merits of this bill, 
to which he had little now to add. In the course 
of that debate, he had ventured to prophesy that 


Nay, sir, even | 
this very debate has poured out in this Hall floods | 
|| our difficulties with Great Britain would only be 
|| adjusted by war,as the causes for hostilities were 
| 
| 
| 


at the Clerk’s desk ; and no member shall be held to answer, 


in debate, if any other member has spoken, or other busi- 





of denunciatory language, comporting, in my 

humble opinion, neither with the decorum of de- 

bate nor the dignity of this body. It is ringing || rapidly accumulating, and old sores were in a state 

now in our ears, and admonishing us how deep- || of irritation. 

ly we may commit ourselves in this ver Great Britain does not hesitate to lay her hands 
on a portion of the State of Maine, because it suits 
her convenience, and to which she has no more 

right, in point of fact, than | would have to my 

friend’s [Mr. Preston] property in South Caro- 

lina. In truth, she has not even a shadow of a 

claim to any portion of Maine. 

But when did Great Britain ever refrain from 
taking possession of any country or position she 
deemed necessary to the advancement of her com- 


. : bei 
[ am, sir, at all times, ready to join in 
enforcing the rules of the House to prevent per- 


amendments which will make them sufficient. I 
agree with all my heart to what fell heretofore 
from my friend from Maryland, [Mr. cert | 
that such rules should be adopted as will compe 
members to refrain from personalities. This is 
most especially called for now, since you have | 
passed the law against dueling. mercial interests, or to furnish food for her na- 
But to recur to the argument. If you punish || tional vanity? Our friends of the northeast do 
the member from Ohio for improper language || not seem to relish British dominion or jurisdic- 
written and printed out of the House, upon what || tion. They do not appear willing to permit their 
principle of equal and impartial justice can you || noble forests of = and other timber to be cut 
refuse to punish language equally objectionable || down and carried to market by the New Bruns- 
uttered in the House and in its public proceed- || wickers. They know the value of their trees; 
ings? Is it not more your duty to preserve order || they calculate the value of each to a cent; they 
and decorum in your sessions? Is not your char- || know the value of their soil, of their property, 
acter more deeply implicated by not doing it? || and of their Government, too well, not to be will- 
Let us be under no mistake in this matter. The | ing to fight for them. England has just as little 





| world will say justly, if we adopt this resolu- | claim to the Territory of Oregon as she has to 


tion, that we should be bound to bring the rule | Maine. By the conventions of 1818 and 1828, it 
into the House, and give it here its fullest appli- || was agreed that both countries should have con- 
cation. Are we prepared for the consequences? | current possession and jurisdiction; but, Mr. 
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us; for Great Britain, through the medium of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, has built and armed 
several forts, equipped ships, erected houses, and 
improved farms; and opened a trade with all the 


tribes of Indians on the western slope of the | 
Rocky Mountains, as far south as the Gulf of | 
California. Their hunters and trappers have pen- | 


etrated all the valleys and glens of the Rocky 
mountains, scattering arms, munitions of war, 
and fomenting discontent against the United States 


in the bosoms of those distant Indian tribes. They | 


have driven our people from the Indian trade, 
which yielded seven or eight hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, and even pushed their opera- 
tions east of the Rocky mountains to the great 
Mississippi valley. To all of these aggressions 
we tamely submit. They have ruined our fur 
trade, and seem disposed to appropriate the for- 
ests of Maine to their own use. 

I was mistaken when I said we quietly submit 
to these injuries. Our Yankee friends to the 
northeast are now showing a proper degree of in- 


dignation at British insolence and outrage, and || 


manifesting a proper degree of war spirit. This 
is right; for | believe, with the member of the | 
Irish Parliament, (when she had one,) that the 


best way to avoid danger, is to meet it plump in | 
The English now claim exclusive pos- || 


the face. 
session and jurisdiction over a part of the State | 
of Maine, have entire possession and use of the | 
Oregon territory, and have extended their laws 


over it, even to the confines of Missouri and | 


Arkansas. Not satisfied with these aggressions, 


they liberated the slaves of southern gentlemen, | 
when the ship that contained them was wrecked || 
Mr. Presi- | 
dent, if all our complaints and causes for collision | 


on the reefs of the Bahama Isles. 


with Great Britain were put together, I think the 
world would bear us harmless should we resort 
to the ultimate redress for wrongs. .fnd should 
war ever take place between the two countries, I hope 
it will not cease until she is driven from the continent. 
For my part, when I look back to the period 
when our sailors had to carry passes when travers- 
ing the wide ocean—which pass was often torn 
up and thrown in the sailor’s face by some up- 
start midshipman, who impressed him into the 
British service in defiance of his American pro- | 
tection, as it was called; to the murder of our 


citizens in our own waters, in the sight of our || 


own shores; to the burning and plundéring of | 
our ships on the public highway of nations, the | 
ocean; the arming and exeiting the Indians to 
murder and scalp our women and children, and 
devastate our frontier, with a thousand other in- | 
sults and injuries, past and present, we have 
received at her hands, no wise, I assure you, 
Mr. President, disposes me to forget and forgive 
so haughty, insulting, grasping, and unjust ‘ 
Government. 

As regards this bill, I shall make no motion, | 
leaving it in the hands of the Senate, as many | 
esteemed friends around and near me seem to | 
think that, at this critical moment, the passage 
of the bill might be misconstrued. But | pledge | 
myself not to permit our claims to this territory | 
to slumber. 


Mr. President, I am far, very far, from desir- |) 


ing war with Great Britain; but | would not | 
avoid it by a truckling policy or a mean submis- | 
sion to insult or injury. 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the bill was | 
committed to the Committee on Foreign Rela- | 
tions. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. J. PARKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rHe Hoose or REPRESENTATIVES, 
february 19 and 20, 1839. 


The following resolutions, reported by the Select Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, being under consideration : 


Resolved, That the committee report to the House, and 
ask leave to be discharged from the further consideration 
of the sul ject-matters referred to them, and that the jour- 
nal of the-committee be reported and published. 

Resolved, further, That the committee deem it inexpe- 


dient to take further steps on the subject of the public lands 
this session ; 


Mr. PARKER said: As a member of the se- 


President, this has been, and is now, a nullity to | 


| 
| 
| 


|| land did not 


Public Lands—Mr. Parker. 
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lect committee on the public lands, and as a Rep- 
resentative froma State having so large an interest 
in the disposition of that subject, I may claim a 
small portion of the time of the House, while I 
state the reasons which led me to concur in the 
report of the committee, and why I shall oppose 
the amendatory propositions of the ntleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Harrison] and the gentle- 
| manfrom Virginia, [Mr. Rosertson.] I occupy, 
Mr. Speaker, a middle ground between these two 
gentlemen, by no means yielding to the extraor- 
dinary doctrine of the former, and equally un- 
convinced of the propriety of the measure advo- 
cated by the latter. The fifth resolution of the 
_member from Missouri, is as follows: 
* Resolved, therefore, As the States of this Confederacy, 
| fin all respects whatever, are equally free. sovereign, and 
independent,’ no conditions being imposed or required by 
| the Constitution upon those that might be admitted into the 
| Union, that all restrictions and conditions. upon the new 
| States, on their admission, being opposed to the funda- 
| mental principles and analogies of the Government and not 
| sanctioned by the Constitution, are null and void ; and that 
| each new State, upon being admitted into the Union, being 
‘as free, sovereign, and independent as the other States, in 
all respects whatever,’ was absolved, by the act of admis- 
sion, from all terms, conditions, restrictions, and limitations 
whatever, whether under deeds of cession, ordinances, or 
conipacts ; and became, ipso facto, the absolute, unqual- 
ified, and uncontrollable sovereign of the soil lying within 
its respective limits and jurisdiction.”? 
He claims that all the public lands lying in the 
new States belong, of right to those States—that 
the ownership of the soil of the vacant lands ne- 
_cessarily results from the sovereignty of a State, 
/and is inseparably connected with its political 
|| jurisdiction. This is a bold doctrine, Mr. Speak- 
|er, but I believe it is not entirely new. 
Several years ago, when a graduation bill was 
under discussion in the Senate, an amendment 
_involving the same principle was proposed by a 
| Senator from Indiana, but, after some discussion, 
| it was withdrawn. I am told, also, that a pam- 
|| phlet was published, about the same time, by a 
|, Governor of one of the western States, in which 
|| the same doctrine was advocated. But ia all the 
| discussion that has taken place on this floor on 

the subject of the public lands, no such monstrous 





|, proposition has ever before been asserted. It 


| may be a very convenient doctrine for the gentle- 


|, man from Missouri, and I doubt not his argument 
|| will meet the cordial approbation of those whom 


_ he represents. 
— for a time dazzle the eyes of his constituents, 
| and prevent their looking on this question with 
impartiality. If the principle contended for is 
recognized, the State of Missouri would imme- 
diately become the owner of more than thirty- 
| three million acres of the public land now re- 
maining unsoid within its limits. But I cannot 
believe it will ever receive the sanction of this 
House or of the nation. 

If the doctrine cited from Vattel by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, [Mr. Harrison,] viz: *‘that 
the ownership of the soil of all the waste lands is 
anecessary attribute of the sovereignty ofa State,” 
was ever applicable to the lands in this country, 
it could only have been when we were emerging 
from the condition of colonies, and assuming the 
| position of independent States. It was then that 
| these States, as they became sovereign, became 
at the same time the owners of all the unappro- 
|priated lands within their limits. From this 





| 
| 


| source is derived the present title of the Federal 


| Government, resting entirely upon contract, and 
| not upon any assumed exercise of jurisdiction. 


|| At the time of the Revolution, the public lands 


| (with the exception of those since purchased from 
| France and Spain) were claimed by the States, 
| and these claims constituted the principal obstacle 
/in forming the Confederation. Several of the 

States, that made no claim to the vacant lands, 
contended that they should be considered the 
_ common property of the United States, and Mary- 
ield her assent to the Articles of 
| Confederation until March, 1781. 

The first movement on the subject of ceding the 
unappropriated lands, was made by the State of 
New York, in March, 1780, when the Legislature 
of that State passed an act tendering to the United 
States a cession of its claims to the western terri- 
tory. 

‘t his was followed by resolutions of Congress, 
one of which, passed on the 10th of October, 1780, 
contained a pledge as to the manner in which the 


The glittering prize he exhibits | 
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lands that might be ceded by the States shou!q }, 
: ¢ 
disposed of, and was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the unappropriated lands wh 
ceded or relinquished to the United States by any Particula 
State, pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 
6th day of September last, shall be disposed of tor the com. 
mon benefit of the United States, and be settled and formed 
into distinct republican States, which shall becoine mem. 
bers of the Federal Union,”’ &c. 

In consequence of this pledge, and relying on 
the good faith of the Federal Government, cessiong 
were made by the several States that claimed the 
unappropriated land. 

The deed of cession from the State of New 
York was executed on the Ist of March, 178}. 
one of the conditions of which was, that the lands 
ceded ‘* shall be and inure for the use and bene§: 
of such of the United States as shall become mem. 
bers of the Federal alliance of the said States, ang 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

The Virginia deed of cession, which was exe. 
cuted on the Ist.March, 1784, contained the fo). 
lowing condition: 

* That all the Jands within the territory as céded to the 
United States,” &c., ‘‘ shall be considered as a common fund 
for the use and benefit of such of the United States as have 
become, or shall become, members of the Confederacy or Fed. 
eral alliance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according 
to their usual ‘respeetive proportions in the general charge 
and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide dis. 
| posed of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose 
| whatsoerer.’’ . 

A similar condition was contained in all the 
subsequently executed deeds of cession; the deed 
of Massachusetts being executed in 1765, of Con. 
necticut in 1786,:0f South Carolina in 1787, of 
North Carolina in 1789, and of Georgia not till 


1802. 
On the 13th of July, 1787, Congress passed an 


ich may be 


ordinance for the government of the territory of 
the United States northwest of the river Ohiio, the 
fourth article of which contained the following 
provision: 

“ The Legislatures of those districts or new States, shall 
never interfere with the primary disposal of the soil by the 
Unit'd States in Congress assembled, nor with any regula. 
tion Congress may find necessary, for securing the title in 
such soil in the bona fide purchasers. No tax shall be im- 
posed on lands the property of the United States,” ke. 

It is contended by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that this part of the ordinance of 1787 is 
void and inoperative, because it is, as he says, 
violation of the compact with Virginia, inasmuch 
as the deed of cession from Virginia does notex- 
|| pressly authorize the United States to retain the 

unsold land in the new States, and to hold it 

exempt from taxation. Now, I deny that this 
clause in the ordinance is at all inconsistent with 
|| the deed from Virginia. On the contrary, these 
} lands could not be held asa ‘*common fund,” for 
|| the ase and benefit of all the States, as required 
| by the deed, except in the manner specified in the 
|| ordinance. To surrender the lands to the new 
|| States would violate the condition of the deed of 
cession, by depriving the old States of their share 
in this common fund. Such a disposition of the 
public lands would not operate for the benefit of 
all the States, ‘‘according to their usual respect- 
| ive proportions of the general charge of expend- 
iture;’’ and as evidence that Virginia understood 
her deed of cession as authorizing the Federal 
| Government to retain the right of soil in the un- 
sold lands in the new States, I call the attention 
|| of my friend from Missouri to some resolutions 
|| passed by Congress as early as the 23d April, 

1784, relating to the new States that shou! be 

formed in the Northwest Territory, in which the 
| game reservations as to the right of soil,and hold- 
|| ing the lands exempt from taxation, were eX 
|| pressly made. These resolutions were passe 

during the month riext succeeding that in which 
| the cession was made. The acts were almost 
simultaneous; and the same caiegyiet from Vit 


| 
| 


ginia, who executed the deed of cession, wert 
members of the Congress that passed the resolu: 
tions. It cannot, therefore, be supposed there 
existed at that time any difference of opinion 8 
to the right of the General Government to make 
these reservations. as 

Mr. HARRISON said that the provisions of 
the ordinance of 1787 were never sanctioned by 
the State of Virginia 

Mr. PARKER. I will satisfy the honorable 
member from Missouri that he is in error on this 
point. On the 30th of December, 1788, an act wa 
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ed by the General Assembly of Virginia rati- 
ee and confirming the fifth article of the ordi- 
nance of 1787. In that act the fifth article of the 
ordinance is recited at length. One clause of that 
article is in these words: 
« Provided, The constitution and government so to be 


formed shall be re blican, and in conformity to the princi- 
ples contained in these articles.”’ 


Thus, by ratifying the fifth article, the General 
Assembly of Virginia, in fact, confirmed the whole 
ordinance in regard to the principles and terms 
ypon which new States were to be formed in the 
Northwest Territory. So much for the allegation 
that the proceedings under the ordinance have 
been in violation of the compact with Virginia. 

This last argument of the gentleman cannot 
apply to the State of Missouri. That State formed 
no part of the lands ceded by Virginia. It was 
included in the purchase from France, and paid 
for out of the national Treasury. His objection 
would only be applicable to the land lying east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, for that 
was the only territory affected by the ordinance 
of 1787. ‘The same reservations, however, have 
yeen made by Congress in all cases on the admis-. 
sion of new States, whether the territory was 


ceded by the States for the common benefit, or | 


paid for out of the common Treasury. 

| also understood the gentleman from Missouri 
to urge that the ordinance and subsequent acts of 
Congress making reservations of the land were 
void, because there were no agents or represent- 
atives on the os of the Territory. 

Mr. HARRISON explained by saying that the 
ground he had assumed was, that the compacts 


oy which the new States were admitted were void, | 


as there was but one party to the compact capable 
of contracting. 

Mr. PARKER. Then, Mr. Speaker, this is, 
in substance, a plea of infancy, and before I pro- 
ceed to discuss it, I will call the attention of the 
House to the first clause of the third section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 


al] needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 


Th acts of Congress on this subject are, there- 
fore, constitutionally binding, and no assent on 
the part of a Territory or the inhabitants of a 
Territory is required. Bat if it is necessary to 
go further, there is enough to show that valid 
compacts have in all cases been entered into. 
Take Missouri forexample. Onthe6th of March, 
1820, an act was passed by Congress prescribing 
the terms on which Missouri might become a 
State, and authorizing the calling of a convention 
to frame a constitution. The usual conditions, 
that the Legislature of that State should never 
interfere with the primary disposal of the soil,”’ 
and that **no tax should be imposed on lands 
the property of the United States,’’ were exacted. 
These conditions were assented to by the people 
of Missouri, in convention, on the 19th July, 
1820, and were recited and expressly acknowl- 
edged in the tenth section of the constitution 
framed at thattime. Butif a plea of sucha char- 
acter is interposed—a plea of infancy, for the 
purpose of avoiding a fair and express contract, 
on the ground that Missouri was not a State at 
the time of the contract, then I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that Missouri, after she became a 
State, and while exercising the full powers of 
sovereignty, expressly ratified the contract she 
had made durimg her minority. In an act passed 
by the Legislature of that State on the Ist of 
March, 1825, for the purpose of raising revenue, 
the unsold lands are admitted to be the property 
of the United States, and are dec exempt 
from taxation. I have notexamined the statutes 
of the other new States for the purpose of show- 
ing that similar laws have been enacted in all of 
them; but of that fact I suppose there can be no 
doubt; and I am not aware that any attempt has 
ever been made, in any of them, to tax the lands 
belonging to the General Government. 

t was also objected that the reservations made 
by Congress were unconstitutional. So far from 
It, Sir, the rights of the Federal Government to 
aepetli domain are expressly reserved by the 

section of the fourth article of the Constita- 
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tion, which, on the subject of the territory of the | can by no means subscribe to this doctrine of 


United States, provides that 


Ht 
ii 
i! 


eminent domain. I cannot admit that the reserva- 


« Nothing in this Constitution shall beso construed as to || tion by the United States of the right to the 


prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any partic- || 


ular States.”? 


| 


** primary disposal of the soil,’’ is at all incon- 
sistent with the sovereignty of the new States. 


This left the rights of all parties to these lands || Political jurisdiction does not necessarily carry 
precisely as they existed before the adoption of || with it the right of soil. In Maine, a large por- 
the Federal Constitution, and was no doub® in- |’ tion of the vacant lands is still owned by Mas- 
tended to protect the rights of the United States || sachusetts. Is the ownership of these lands, by 


to their lands under the deeds of cessions, and 
also the rights of North Carolina and Georgia, 
which had not at that time ceded to the General 
Government. 


benefit of all the States, and the ownership of all 
the unappropriated lands became complete in the 
Federal ee when the deeds were sub- 
sequently executed by North Carolina and Geor- 
ia. 

. For the purpose of showing that the convention 
which framed the Constitution did not intend the 
General Government should retain the disposal 
of the soil of the vacant lands, reference has been 
made to the proceedings of the convention, by 
which it appears the following amendment was 
proposed by the delegates from Maryland on the 
30th of August, 1787: 

“ The Legislature of the United States shall have power 
to erect new States within, as well as without, the terri- 
tory claimed by the several States, or either of them, and 
admit the same into the Union: Provided, That nothing 
in this Constitution shall be construed to affect the claim of 
the United States to vacant lands ceded to them by the late 
treaty of peace.”’ 

This amendment was rejected, eight States 
voting in the negative, and only three in the 
affirmative. Itis now urged that, in consequence 
of the rejection of this amendment, it is fair to 
infer the convention did not intend the United 
States should retain the right to these lands. At 
best, this is a negative argument, and rests en- 
tirely upon inference. Yet, I confess, it struck 
my mind with some force, and it was not until I 
had carefully examined the proceedings of the 
convention, that I became satisfied it was entitled 
to no weight. To what was this amendment 
proposed? Not to the Constitution as it now ex- 
ists; if it had been, the inference would be legit- 
imate; but it was offered as an amendment to the 
draft of a constitution, reported by a committee 
of five, which was then under discussion. At 
that time, the clause of the Constitution to which 
I have referred, and which reserved the claims of 
the United States to these Jands, had not been 
adopted; but it was proposed and adopted on the 
same day, after the rejection of the amendment 
alluded to, and in place of it, only one State 
voting in the negative. 

The gentleman from Missouri also cited the 
case of the People vs. Godfrey, reported in seven- 
teen, Johnson’s Reports; and with an air of tri- 
umph that denoted his confidence in the correct- 
ness of his position, called my attention to the 
opinion there expressed by the supreme court 
of my own State. Courtesy, therefore, requires 
me to point out to him its inapplicability to the 
question before us. The only point made in that 
case was whether the State courts or the Federal 
courts had jurisdiction of a murder committed in 
Fort Niagara; and that question arose, not under 
that section of the Constitution to which I have 
already referred, but under another section of 
that instrument, viz: the eighth section of the 
first article, which provides that Congress shall 
have power to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever ‘‘ over all places eee by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
m ines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
ful buildings.’” The court says the right to ex- 
clusive legislation is exclusive jurisdiction, which 
I freely concede; and it was held by the court 
that the State courts had jurisdiction of the offense 
charged, because it did not appear the United 
States had ever acquired title and jurisdiction by 
purchasing the fort with the consent of the Le- 
gislature, in the mode pointed out in the Consti- 
tution. 

Apply this doctrine to the new States. Mis- 
souri has the right toexclusive legislation within 
her limits, and she therefore has the exclusive 
jurisdiction, But does it follow that she must 
therefore, be the exclusive owfer of the soil? { 


The lands of the United States | 
continued to be held as a common fund for the | 


| 
it 


Massachusetts, inconsistent with the sovereignty 


| of the State of Maine? Was New York any the 
| less sovereign when the State of Massachusetts 


| 


1 
i| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 








owned lands within her limits? Or did it detract 
from the sovereignty of Ohio, that Connecticut 
owned the ** Western Reserve’’ in that State? 
On the contrary, the distinction between jarisdic- 
tion and right of soil is expressly recognized: If 
land for a fort be purchased by the United States, 
the right to the soil is usually obtained from an 
individual, but the jurisdiction is conferred by 
act of the State Legislature. In the deeds by 
which the States conveyed the vacant lands to 
the United States, this distinction is fully recog- 
nized, the expression used being ‘‘ all right, title, 
and claim, as well of soil as of jurisdiction.’’ On 
the 28th April, 1800, an act was passed by Con- 

ress, authorizing the President to convey, by 
etters patent, to the State of Connecticut, all the 
right and title of the United States to the soil of 
that tract of land called the ‘* Western Reserve,’’ 
on certain conditions; one of which was, that 


|| Connecticut should release to the United States 


its jurisdictional claim to the same tract of land. 
This condition was complied with, and deeds 
were accordingly executed by both parties. It 
cannot be necessary to cite other instances, in 
which jurisdiction and right of soil in vacant 
lands, have been transferred separately, and 
vested in different States. 

But the Federal Government, by the several 


| compacts with the new States, has continued to 


hold the public lands exempt from taxation, and 
this is characterized as an act of injustice and op- 
pression. As an answer to this charge, I have 
only to say that the grants to the new States, as 
a compensation for this exemption, have been 
more than an equivalent; they have been liberal 
in the extreme. By the terms of admission, each 
new State is entitled to one thirty-sixth part of 


| the lands within its limits for the support of com- 


mon schools. Under this provision alone, the 
new States and Territories have become the own- 
ers of nine million three hundred and five thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-seven acres. In 
addition to this, four hundred and eighty-four 
thousand three hundred and twenty acres have 
been granted to the new States for colleges, acad- 
emies, and universities; thirty-five thousand three 
hundred and eighty-nine acres for seats of gov- 
ernment and public buildings; three hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand six hundred and twenty- 
nine acres for salines; two million five hundredand 
thirty-five thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
acres have been granted for roads and canals; 
making an aggregate of twelve million six hundred 
and ninety thousand three hundred and thirty-eight 
acres of land conveyed to the new States and Ter- 
ritories. It is further provided that each new State 
shall have the benefit of five per cent. of the net 
proceeds of the sales of land within the State; and 
this now amounts to nearly four million dollars, 
As to the States north of the Ohio river, two per 
cent. of this sum was to be expended, under the 
direction of Congress, in constructing roads leading 
to these States. This has furnished the pretense 
for the construction of the Cumberland road, upon 
which more than six million dollars have already 
been expended by Congress, although the two 
per cent. reserved would amount to but little over 
a million and a half of dollars. 
I do not complain of these grants of land to the 
new States; I et only called the attention of 
the House to them, to refute the charge of in- 
justice that has been made; to prove the liberality 
that has been exercised; to satisfy, if possible, 
even the gentleman from Missouri himself, that 
| his State has been provided by the General Gov- 
|ernment with means of education and internal 
| improvement, infinitely more ample than any one 
of the old States has enjoyed, The rapid ad- 
vancement of these new States in yeni, Poe 
lation and improvement, furnishes conclusive 
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evidence that the General Government has been 
actuated by no narrow policy in regard to their | 
interests. I fully appreciate the merits of the | 
hardy and enterprising settlers of the West, and | 
{ would continue to protect their interests as far | 
as justice to others will allow. I would secure | 
the right of preémption in all cases to the occu- | 
pant, and, if practicable, 1 would have the sales 
confined to actual settlers. This could only be 
done by passing preémption laws in advance, as 
an inducement to settling on the public lands and 
requiring continued occupation and cultivation, to 
entitle the claimantto preémption. There is dan- 
ger that immense tracts of the public domain will 
fall into the hands of rich capitalists, and that a 
dependent tenantry, with its consequent evils, 
will be, to some extent, entailed upon a portion 
of the now unsettled lands of the country. More 
than two hundred and thirteen million acres still | 
remain unsold in the new States and Territories; 
and when this vast domain shall have become 
covered with a denser population, there will yet 
remain more than seven hundred million acres, 
lying still further west, to which the Indian title | 
has not yet been extinguished. 

I have now, Mr. Speaker, answered, I trust | 
satisfactorily, the arguments of the gentleman | 
from Missouri, [Mr. Harrison.] Some attention | 
is due to the amendment proposed by the honor- 
able member from Virginia, [Mr. Roperrtson.] 
Indeed I believe that is the principal question that 
ought to occupy the attention of the House, and 
in regard to which the select committee of one | 
from each State was appointed. He proposes to | 
strike out the resolution reported by the commit- 
tee, and insert the following: 

** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representativesin | 
Congress assembled, ‘That hereafter the Secretary of the | 
Treasury shall cause separate accounts to be kept of all 
moneys paid into the Treasury on account of sales of the 
public lands, to be disposed of in the manner herein pro- 
vided, unless otherwise by law specially directed, viz: he 


shall, on the Ist day of July succeeding the next census, 
an | thereafter semi-annually, on the Ist day of January and 


July in every year, divide all the said moneys then in the || 


‘Treasury among the several States of the Union, in the 
ratio of their Federal numbers: Provided, nevertheless, That 


nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit the || 


appropriation of the proceeds of the public lands, or such 
portion thereof as may be requisite to meet the necessary | 
expenditures of the Government for any year in which the | 
receipts from customs and other sources of revenue shall | 
be estimated to fall below million dollars, and when 
it shall be deemed proper, on that account, to apply the said | 
proceeds, by special appropriation, to supply the deficiency 
and meet those expenditures: Provided, also, That, in the | 
event of a war between the United States and any foreign 
Power, the said semi-annual division shall cease, and be 
suspended during the continuance of such war: Provided, | 
moreover, That nothing hertin contained shall be construed 
to impair the right and obligation of Congress, whenever it 
shall satisfactorily appear that benefits from the use of the 
public lands, or the proceeds thereof, have been heretofore, 
or shall be hereafter, conferred on particular States, to ex- | 
tend as far as practicable to each and all the States, in their | 
due and just proportions, who may require or be willing to 
accept them, similar benefits, upon the same or equivalent 
terms. 

“Mr. Donn moved to amend the amendment of Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON by inserting before the first proviso: 

‘** First paying to the States in which such lands are sit- 
uate twelve and a half per cent. of the proceeds of public 
lands sold within such States respectively.’ 


This amendment proposes the adoption of a 
system of distribution of the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands; and taken in connection with | 
the further amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Dunn, ] bears a strong resemblance 
to the bill generally known as ** Ciay’s land 
bill,” which passed both Houses of Congress, 
and was returned with objections by the Presi- 
dent in 1833. That bill was limited to five years 
in its operation, and no limitation is proposed by | 
this amendment. With the view of showing | 
that the people of New York are in favor of a 
distribution, the gentleman from Virginia has re- 
ferred to resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
in 183], as being the last expression of its opin- | 
ion on this subject. In this he is mistaken. On _ 
the 24th of March, 1834, the following resolution | 
was passed by the Assembly of the State of New | 
York: | 

“* Resolved, That we approve the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States dated December 4, 1833, return- 


ing, with his objections, to the Senate, the bill entitled ‘ An 
act to appropriate, for a limited time, the proceeds of the 


sales of the public lands of the United States, and to grant || 


land to certain States.’ *’ 


The vote on the adoption of the resolution 
was—88 in the affirmative, 8 in the negative. 


Public Lands—Mr. Parker. 


Eleven to one opposed to ** Cray’s land bill.” 
Thatis, I believe, the last resolution of the Legis- 
lature of New York on the subject of the public 
lands. 

I shall not follow the gentleman from Virginia 
into an examination of the resolutions that have 
been passed in other States, for the purpose 
of @scertaining whether he may not have been 
equally misinformed in regard to them. I will 
only remark, that if other States expressed them- 
selves in favor of a distribution several years ago, 
I doubt much whether it is fair to take that as 
the existing sentiment at this time, when the 
revenues derived both from lands and customs 
are inadequate to meet the wants of the national 
Treasury. It will be found that such resolutions 
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; . ; . * * a ne 
taxation, by again raising the tariff, and thus 
compelling the people to pay the tax by payin 
a higher price for every article they find it neces 
sary to purchase? It would hardly seem best to 
distribute the money, if it is to be immediate| 
collected back again at an increased expense, 
Letuslook at the effect of dividing the $5,000,009 
under such circumstances. In the in place 
twelve and a half per cent. is to be deducted and 
given to the States in which the lands lie. Thi 
amounts to $625,000, and leaves for distribution 
only $4,375,000. Suppose the distributive share 


'| of New York to be one sixth, (for the exact pro- 
'| portion is not material to our inquiry,) that State 


perhaps a surplus—and they cannot be consid- | 


ered as evidence of public sentiment at this time. 


It strikes me as very extraordinary that such a | 
proposition should be brought forward at the | 


present time, when our national Treasury is ex- 


hausted; when there are still unredeemed two or | 
three millions of Treasury notes, issued during 


the last year; when we have found it necessary, 
within the last few days, to extend the act so as 


under the compromise act of 1833. 
reductions of the tariff under that act are yet to 
take place, and do not reach the minimum until 
1842. Yet it is proposed to deprive the General 
Government of one entire branch of its revenue, 
at a time when it is indispensable to its exigen- 
cies. I do not say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
movement is made for political effect; yet I could 


would receive $729,166. Now, how is it with 


| supplying the deficiency of $5,000,000 in the 


were passed when there was a full Treasury— | 


Treasury? One sixth is to be collected from New 
York, and this amounte to $833,333. The ex. 
pense of collecting could not be less than twelve 
and a half per cent., and this amounts to $104,165 
—making an aggregate to be collected from the 
people of that State of $937,498—being $208,339 
more than the share distributed to that State. !f 
this system is carried into practice, it will be 
found that the sum to be collected will be at leas: 


| twenty-five per cent. more than the sum distrib. 
to authorize the issue of more Treasury notes to | 


meet the expenses of the current year; and when | 
the revenue from customs is ae Sees 


he greatest | 


uted. For every dollar that is given to the State, 
$1 25 is to be collected from the hard earnings of 
the people. . 

It may be said I have estimated the revenue 


'| from customs in 1842 too low; perhaps it is 0, 


not fail to mark the fact that, simultaneously with | 


the introduction of the resolution in this 


ouse, | 


at the present session, a distinguished Senator | 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] introduced in the 


Senate a similar Po as an amendment 
to the graduation bill. Nor could I fail to per- 


ceive that it was calculated, if it was not de- | 


test. I was impresse 


|| signed, to affect the wenees presidential con- | 
by the remark made yes- | 
| terday in this House by an honorable gentleman | 


from Maryland, [Mr. Howarp,] that the most | 
important bills have always been acted on by | 
Congress during the year next preceding a pres- | 


idential election. It has been upon such occa- 
sions that measures of policy, from which it was 
believed strength might be gathered for an ap- 


earnestness, 


| proaching contest, have been pressed with most 
I do not charge that any such mo~ 


tive has prompted the agitation of this subject at | 


| this time, with a view to press it still more zeal- | 


ously at the next session of Congress; of that I 
leave the public to judge; but I do think the prop- | 


osition is calculated to hold out expectations to 


_ the States which, in the present condition of our | 
| national finances, cannot be realized; that it is. 


ad captandum in appearance, addressed to the cu- | 
pidity of the States; and that it cannot bear the | 


test of scrutiny. 


By reference to the last annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it will be seen he es- 


timates the amount of revenue that will probably | 
be received from customs in 1842 at ten or twelve | 


million dollars, 
sum will be sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
Government. Inthe present condition of the coun- 


Now it cannot be supposed this | 


try, with the most rigid economy in expenditures, | 
it can hardly be supposed the expenses of the | 


Government will fall much short of $20,000,000. 
If the revenue from the sales of lands in 1842 


should amount to $5,000,000, this added to the | 
highest sum named by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, would amount to $17,000,000, probably not | 


enough to meet the wants of the Government. 
But we are required to divide the $5,000,000 
among the States. Of course, there is at least so 


much deficiency in the National Treasury. How 
_is this deficiency to be supplied? By direct tax- 


ation? The gentleman from Virginia has been 
silent upon this subject. Surely, if he proposes 
to take from the pohie Treasury the money that 
is needed for national purposes, he ought to in- 
struct us how to meet the deficiency. Is it intend- 
ed to distribute among the States, and to collect 
the same amount by direct taxation from the peo- 
ple? Or is it proposed to collect it by indirect 


If the importations are large, it may amount to 
$14,000,000; add to this $6,000,000, as the revenue 
from the sales of lands, and you have $20,000,000, 
the sum needed for the expenses of Government. 
In dividing the sum of $6,000,000, after deducting 
$750,000, for the exclusive benefit of the new 
States, New York would receive only $875,000, 
whilst the State would have to raise, including 
expenses of collection, $1,125,000. This is the 
economy of the proposed system. 

But it may be said the resolutions provide for 
a deficiency in the revenue. In what manner? 
Why, they provide, that if the receipts from cus- 
toms fall below a given sum, *‘ and when it shall 
be deemed proper on that accownt,’’ the proceeds of 
the sales of the lands may be applied by special 
appropriation to supply the deficiency; that is, 
Congress shall have power by special appropri- 
ation so to apply them. Congress would have 
the power wishout this provision, but Congress 
might not anticipate the deficiency. It might 
occur when least expected. Congress, too, has 
the power to call on the States for the money de- 

osited with them under the act of 1836; but 
it is doubted whether that power will ever be 
exercised. 

There is another objection to this plan. Why 
should the new States receive twelve and a half 
per cent. more than the old States out of the pro- 
ceeds of these sales? Such a distribution would 
be a violation of the most solemn compacts be- 
tween the General Government and the States. 
These lands were to constitute a common fund 
for the use and benefit of all the States ‘* accord- 
ing to their usual respective proportions of the 
general charge and expenditure,’’ and were “to 
be disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatsoever.’?’ Why this unequal 
distribution? It cannot be an allowance for the 
supposed more rapid increase of porn in 
the new States, for itis not proposed to distribute 
till after the next census. 

But why is it necessary to the interests of the 


| States that distribution should be made? The 


money arising from sales of lands has been ap- 
plied towards the extinguishment of the national 
debt, and to the ordinary and extraordinary eX 
penses of Government. Does not every State 
enjoy the full benefit of its share, by having !! 
applied to pay its proportion of these debts and 
expenses? 7 long as the revenue from this 
source is applied for national purposes, It saves 
the necessity of calling on each State to contrib- 
ute, and thus every State enjoys the benefit, In 
proportion to what would be “its share of the 
general charge and expenditure.” 

If ** Clay’s land bill” had become a law, what 
would now have been the State of the national 
finances? By a report of the Secretary of 
Treasury, which I now hold in my hand, it 4 
pears there would now have been a national de 
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of over $48,000,000, in case the proceeds of the 
ignd sales had been distributed according to the 
provisions of that bill; and a deficiency of more 
than $19,000,000, if the money deposited with 
the States, under the act of 1836, is still consid- 
ered as available to the Treasury. Let us pause 
yefore we adopta measure that shall again involve 
ys in a heavy national debt, It is evident that, 
for several years to come, not a dollar can be 
spared for distribution, And why are we called 
on to legislate on this subject so long in advance ? 
The adoption of this measure will be in time 
when the state of the Treasury woll justify it. 
The duty of deciding on this question does not 
devolve onus. It will belong to those who shall 
represent the people on this floor when this source 
of revenue can be spared from the Treasury 
without sacrificing the interests of the nation, and 
without imposing unnecessary taxes upon the 


people. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Tvuespay, January 8, 1839. 

The bill for the graduation and reduction of the price of 
the public lands being under consideration, and Mr. Youne 
having addressed the Senate as given in the Globe of Jan- 
wary 22— 

Mr. CRITTENDEN made some remarks on 
the impropriety of taking notes of what Senators 
might say in the warmth of debate, for the purpose 
of holding them responsible for the language on 
subsequent occasions, and characterized it as un- 
courteous, &c. 

Mr. YOUNG said, by way of rejoinder, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Me. Crirrenpgn] ob- 
jects to my taking notes of what may be said by 
honorable Senators in their places here, of words 
spoken in the heat of debate, often incautiously 
and unguardedly. Mr. President, I, too, would 
condemn such a practice in ordinary cases. I 
willingly admit, with the Senator, that words 
spoken in the heat of debate, incautiously or un- 


APPENDIX TO TH 


suurdedly, ought not to be treasured up in this” 


way for use in our cooler moments. 
this Was an extraordinary case. ‘The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] kad stood forth as the 
prominent opposer of the preémption bill, and 
had, on more than one occasion, used such ex- 
pressions as | attributed to him towards the set- 
lers upon the public lands in the new States. I 
took it, therefore, that he had used them deliber- 
ately, and was not disposed to take back a word 
that he had uttered. I being from the West, sir, 
« Representative from a new State, supposing 
that, on some future occasion, it might become 
necessary to make refvrence to that debate, took 
note of what was said, as near as | could, in the 
very language of the speaker, in order that I might 
be accurate, and not subject myself to the charge 
of misrepresentation, which has been made in the 
course of this debate. 


But, sir, | 


The Senator com) lains that in all this there is 


awant of courtesy, which should, on all ocea- 
sions, characterize our intercourse on this floor, 
regardless of party predilections. Sir, perhaps 
the Senator is right. I know, Mr. President, 
that a degree of courtesy highly creditable to this 
body does, in general, prevail here. I only wish, 
sir, that it was more universal. But does this 
charge, under all the circumstances, come with 
& good grace from that side of tie Chamber? 
How often, within the short period in which | 
have been honored with a seat on this floor, have 
| heard the Senator’s colleague, [Mr. Curay,] 
when speaking of the political organization of 
this body, exclaim with emphasis, that, consti- 
tuted as this Senate was, he had nothing to hope 
orexpect from it! And what is this, sir, but a 
enunciation of the whole Administration party 

ere as being either servile to Executive dicta- 

ion, or something equally improper? Let those, 
therefore, who would inculcate the doctrine of 
courtesy on this floor, set me the example, In 
relation to the notes which I took on the occas 
8i0n referred to, and to which | made reference 
10 the course of my remarks to-day, it is due to 
myself to say with what view and tor what pur- 
sn they were taken down, They bave not 
published in the newspapers here or else- 
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Publie Lands—Mr. Young. 
where; no one has a copy of them, and but few 
have seen them. [| may have shown them ona 
few: occasions, but most fr quently at my own 
home, in my own domestic circle, as well to 
the Senator’s [Mr. Cray] own political friends 
as my own. but, sir, they were not taken for 
any purpose of electioneering, as has been sup- 
posed, as I am not in the habit of making stump 
speeches over the country. 


merited denunciation ? 


Mr. President, the people of the new States do 
not consider themselves as trespassers or vio- | 


lators of the law in going upen and fixing their 
homes upon the public lands. They are not 
trespassers. It is true, sir, that the act of Con- 
gress of 1807, prohibiting settlements upon the 
_ public lands under certain penalves, has not been 
repealed, but it has become obsolete—long since 
inoperative, at least in practice. Since their set- 
tlements have been legalized, and their improve- 
/' ments secured to them under the various pre- 
emption laws from 1813 down to the act of the 
| last session of Congress, they consider, and not 
without reason and precedent, that they have the 
| tacit consent of the General Government to go 
upon these lands, to make their tarms upon them, 
and to occupy them in peace when made; and 
such, sir, has been the practice since my resi- 
dence in Illinois, now twenty years and upwards; 
and no one on the part of the Government has, 
within that period, to my knowledge, offered to 
turn them away from any lands to which the 
| Indian title had been extinguished. No, sir; so 


Sir, is it a subject- | 
matter of reproach that I should defend my con- | 
stituents against what I consider unjust and un- | 
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ifar from it, they have from time to time been | 


‘quieted in their possessions, and allowed the 


ner I have mentioned. 


preference in the purchase of the Jand in the man- 


The Senator (Mr. Critrenpen] savs that the | 


| condition of the squatters in Kentucky, of whieh 
I made mention in commenting upon his honor- 
able colleague’s Richmond speech, was totally 
| dissimilar from that of the squatters on the pub- 
tic lands in the new States; that in Kentucky 
the squatter went upon the land with his title in 


ful owner of the land; whereas the squatter upon 
the public land went upon it in the full knowl- 


difference in the parallel of the two cases. 

The squatter in Kentucky believed that he had 
a title, when in point of fact, he had not. 
made his improvements in good faith, believing 


pectation that he was to enjoy them when made, 


turn him out without either making him full com- 
| pensation for his labor, or permitting him to be: 
iscome the purchaser from the true owner at the 
| assessed value of the land in its unimproved state, 
/at the time he first went upon it. This, sir, was 
| but fair, but reasonable and just, as was conclu- 
| sively shown by the argument of the Senator’s 
| colleague, in his Richmond speech in 1822, from 
| which | have quoted. And how, sir, is it with 
| 
i 





the squatter in the new States? He, too, went 
upon the land, as he believed, with the tacit con- 
| sent of the Gevernment; he made his home upon 
| it; ineorporated his labor with the soil, and ren- 


| his hand, in the firm belief that he was the right- | 


| edge that it not only did not belong to him, but | 
that, in so doing, he was violating the law. 1 | 
cannot, Mr. President, perceive any substantial | 


He | 


that he was the owner of the land, and in the ex- | 


and his children after him, and it was hard to | 


. ie 
| dered it productive, in the firm belief that the | 
| Government would give him the preference in the | 


| purchase at the minimum price of $1 25 per acre, 
when it should be brought into market; that the 
same iudulgence which had been extended to 
others since the year 1813, would also be ex- 
ltended to him. 1 now ask the Senator {[Mr. 
| Crirrenpen] if there would be any more propri- 
}ety in turning him away as a trespasser, without 
full compensation for his labor, because he had no 
title under such circumstances, than there would 
| be in the case of the Kentucky squatter whose 
title had been found to be defective? 
| Sir, there was a time in [llinois, during the early 
| part of the territorial form of government in that 
/country, when the registers of the land offices 





| Were authorized to grant ‘* permits”’ to persons to | 
| settle upon the public lands, upon their paying 
| some small amount of money in consideration of | 


i the privilege; but such instructions have long since 
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Senate. 


ceased to be given to the registers; and, in my 
judgment, taking the whole practice of the Gev- 
ernment together, this law of [807 should be con- 
sidered as obsolete, for this purpose atleast, and 
ought not now, at this late day, to be interposed 
as a barrier to the settlement and improvement of 
the country. Sir, | have never heard of the first 
attempt on the part of the Government to enforce 
that law, except in a few cases where a very few 
persons only had gone upon the lands that had 
been reserved as lead mine lands, to be leased by 
the Government, or upon Indian lands to which 
their titles had not been extinguished. 


Mr. President, since | commenced these re- 


marks in defense of the position | occupy in this 
debate, an extract from the speech of the honor- 
able Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Tipron,] on the 
subject of the preémption bill of the last session, 
has been placed in my hands, containing the Sen- 
ator’s [Mr. Cray] own declaration as to what 
he did say on the occasion referred to; and, for 
the purpose of showing that I did not misrepre- 
sent him in attributing expressions to him which 
it has been intimated he did not utter, | beg leave 
to read the extract to the Senate: 


* Mr. T1pton said : [ will repeat, as nearly as T can, what 


| Was told me yesterday ; and at I go wrong, he (Mr. Cray] 
can correct ne. 
tlers on the lands as a lawiess banditti of laud robbers, un- 
| justly grasping at the public trea<ure. 


I understood that he denounced the set- 


‘Here Mr. CLay rose and said, that he would repeat 


what he did say on the occasion referred to by the lonor- 
alle Senator from Indfana: he did say that the squatters 
on the public lands were a lawless rabble ; that they might 
as well seize upon our forts, our arsenals. or on the public 
treasure, as to ru h out and seize upon the public lauds.’ 


Here, sir, is an exposition of what was aaid by 


the honorable Senator, (Mr. Cray,] in his own 
words, as taken down by the honorable Senator 
from Indiana, (Mr. Tipron;] and in what does it 
differ as to the material part of my statement, as 
quoted here to-day? Mr. President, in the course 

of a very few remarks which I made at the last 
session, | read at my table here, from the notes 
I had taken, from this same paper used here to- 
day, a portion of these same expressions which I 
have attributed to the honorable Senator, [Mr. 
Cray;! and | did not understand him as then de- 
nying them. 


Mr. CLAY said it was untrue that any such 


paper had been shown to him; that he did not 
know that such a paper was in existence, anul 
very recently infurmed*by a member of the other 
tlouse, from Illinois, that such a one had been 
used to his prejudice by the Senator from that 
State, [Mr. Youna,] during the recess of Con- 
gress; and he was also understood as denying the 
correctness of the statement. 


Mr. YOUNG said he did not say that he had 


| shown the paper to the Senator, (Mr. Crar,] 
but he did say that he had read from the same 
| paper at the last session, at his table, when the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray) was in his 
seat, and must have heard him. 
have seen the paper in his hand, but certain it is 
_ he (Mr. Y.) read from ita portion of the same 
| expressions which he attributed to him to day, 
, and he did not then understand him [Mr. Cray] 
as denying them, or as disposed to take back a 
word that he had said. 


He may not 


Mr. President, I do not undertake to say that 


the expressions attributed to the Senator [Mr. 
Cray] were used in. connection, as | have them 
| noted, and as I readthem. They were used in 
the course of his remarks, and such only were 
taken down, as he went along, as were 
most exceptionable and offensive to the settlers 
on the public lands, 
and before I left my seat, | made the copy from 
them used here to-day, and at the last session. 
All that | have now to add, is, that whether the 
| Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] saw the 
paper or not, the statement it contains, as read 
from my place to-day, is correct and true, and 
very nearly in his own language as | understood 
him. It is for the Senate to judge whether 1 have 
misrepresented him or not. 


eemed 


When he had concluded, 


Mr. LINN, (in an audible voice.) It is true, 


every word of it. 


Mr. TIPTON observed that he did not rise to 


prolong the debate; but as his position on a for- 
mer occasion did not seem to be understood, he 
thought it right to make a brief explanation. 
He would just state how it happened that he 
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made any remarks with regard to the speech of 
the Senator from Kentucky, which he did not 
hear. When the preémption bill was ander dis- 
cussion at the last session, he was absent fora 
short time in a committee-room, preparing a bill, 
and when he returned to his seat in the Senate, 
the Senator from Kentucky was reading from a 
newspaper. He (Mr. T.) inquired of a friend 


what was going on, and was told the Senator | 
from Kentucky was reading a newspaper pub- | 
rard | 
things of his(Mr. T.’s) constituents. The next | 


lished in Indiana, and had been saying 


day he took occasion to reply to the remarks 
made by the Senator from Kentucky, defending 


the squatters on the public lands, and quoted the | 


words which he was informed the Senator from 
Kentucky had used. A few days after this the 


Senator from Kentucky called his attention to a | 
report of his (Mr. T.’s) speech as published in the | 
néwspapers, and stated that he did not use the | 
He repeated | 


words there attributed to him. 
words which he said he used on the occasion re- 
ferred to. | adopted his own words, and they were 
vublished in the pamphlet copy of my speech. 
f these are the words now quoted by the Sena- 


tor from Iilinois—and I believe they are—they | 


are the very words furnished by the member 
from Kentucky. 


Now, from what has been said to-day, it might 


be inferred that | used words inmy speech which | 
I retracted next day; but the fact is, [ had noth- | 


ing to do with the correction but to tell the truth, 


When a thing is said or done here, I have no | 


other object than to let the truth go to the people 
concerning it, 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


DEBATE IN THE 


Tvespayr, February 26, 1839. 


The message of the President of the United | 


States on the subject of the troubles on the north- 


eastern boundary line of the United States having | 


been received, and, with the principal documents 
accompanying it, having been read, 


Mr. HOWARD moved the reference of the | 
message and documents to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs; that they be printed, and that the 


committee have leave to sit during the sittings of 
the House. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved the printing of an | 
extra number of the message and documents. He | 


said it gave him special pleasure, in this instance, 


that his peculiar position on the floor was such as | 


left him at liberty freely to censure any acts of 
the Administration which appeared to him to de- 


serve censure, and as freely to praise where its | 


acts merited commendation. There was one point 
at which all party feeling ceased. Whenever our 


Government was engaged in any controversy with | 
another Government, he cast to the winds, he | 
trampled beneath his feet, every consideration | 


but thatit was our own Government. In this case, 


He surely has no just grounds | 
to complain of these words being now repeated. 


HOUSE. | 


{ 


| this question. 
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ter of Sir John Harvey which, he confessed, 
raised his feelings as an American. To talk to 
us and say, ‘* go out, or I will soon bring a force 
that will put you out!” Mr. T.,if hewas going 
out, would stop on hearing such language. If 
he had taken his leave and made his bow in a 
gentleman’s house, he had no idea of being kicked 
out of the front door. 
no excitement, however. 
that this thing would come. 
venerable gentleman before him [Mr. Apams] had 
believed the same. Yet none could more regret 
the necessity for hostilities than he should. He 
came from the portion of the Union where the 
storm would spend its fiercest and greatest fury. 
The country might expect an instant seizure of 
Cuba, or an alliance with Texas. There wasno 
knowing when such acontest, once begun, would 


stop. But stop or begin when and where it might, | 
Never could we || 


our rights must be maintained. 
think of giving up any the least portion of our 
soil under belligerent threats from any quarter. 
He exhorted gentlemen to devote themselves to 


' could scarce be, but blood had already been shed; 
the chances of actual collision seemed to be as | 
twenty to one; there remained but part of one 


he could commend the Administration most justly. || 


He thought that its whole course in regard to this 
matter was wise, just, patriotic, and honorable. 


None could take more pleasure in saying this than 
he did. 


As to the question of right, he should degrade 
The House had unan- | 
imously voted that our right to the country in | 


On the |) 


himself by discussing it. 


question was clear ahd indisputable. 
point of right, we had already passed the Rubi- 
con. We must stand by our determination, and 
never give itup unless fora just equivalent. The 


as it always has been. 
ave were now thrown into? 
and though there was not any State in the Union 
(judging trom whathe knew of her) that he would 
not rather couch a lance with than this very State 
of Maine, yet she was not té be left to fight her 


What was the condition | 
The soil was ours; || 


week in which to act. He trusted, if a war must 
come, that the spirit of the country would not 


Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Evans. 


Mr. T. was acting under | 
He had long expected | 
The honorable and | 


| 


\| 


i} 
| 
| 


| scarcely possible it could be prevented many days 


| will perceive. that bot 


Ho. or Reps. 


self, as will at once dispel all apprehension 
lead to most peaceable results. 

Mr. E, feared it was altogether too late to jp. 
dulge such anticipations. If collision had not 
actually taken place before this time, it w 


8 and 


as 


longer. Had the House attentively listened ‘to 
the reading of the documents? Had gentlemen 
weighed the contents of the communications 
which had passed between Governor Fairfield ang 
Sir John Harvey? Had they considered the 
proclamation issued by the latter? If so, they 

parties declare, in the 
most absolute and unqualified terms, their de. 


| termination, on the one hand, to expel the Amer}. 
| can forces by arms and with the bayonet frow 


It was most vitally important; it | 


be crushed by a state of utter unpreparedness to 


meet the contest. 


Mr. PEARCE did not rise to speculate about | 


war, the seizure of Cuba, or anything of the kind. 
The subject should go to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, who, he did not doubt, would ex- 
amine it with that calmness which its importance 
demanded. He had risen to repel the assertion 


of the gentleman from South Carolina, that his | 
peculiar position was so felicitous as to afford him | 
alone, of all the House, the opportunity freely to | 
censure or freely to applaud the Administration, | 
i| as its acts might deserve. , 
| Mr. THOMPSON said the gentleman was 
wholly mistaken. He had used no such language, | 


nor thrown out any such idea. 


Mr. PEARCE said the gentleman had certainly || 
spoken of his peculiar position, and of its afford- | 


ing the opportunity freely to censure or to praise. 
Mr. THOMPSON. 





I have already said that | 


I did not. If the gentleman chooses so to under- | 


stand me, he may. 
standing of my language. 


It was a gross misunder- | 


Mr. PEARCE again referred to Mr. T.’s lan- 
guage, and said his own impression was strength- | 


ened by that of every one around him; but if the 


gentleman disclaimed the sentiment, Mr. P. had | 


nothing more to say. 


Mr. EVANS said the momentous importance | 
of the matters communicated in the message and || 


papers which had been just read, must be his 
apology for asking the attention of the House, for 
a few moments only, although he was-aware of 
the vast amount of public business yet to be trans- 


acted, and of the shortness of the time which re- | 


mained to perform it. The peculiar and responsi- 
ble position in which the State he and hiscolleagues 
represented here was placed by the proceedings 


now officially made known to Congress, seemed | 
to him imperiously to require that the course she | 
had pursued and the ground she had occupied | 
should be distinctly and clearly understood. He | 
was aware that, in some quarters, and among a | 
vortion of the public journals, it was thought | 
Maine had been too precipitate, and had proceed- | 
ed with a degree of rashness which the circum- | 


stances of the case did not call for. He desired 


| to place her conduct in this respect right in the 
pointof honor must be maintained atall hazards, || 


eyes of the House and of the country. 
Many things are contained in the message which 


I rejoice to hear; which I have not heard before 
|, for many years, and which I heartily commend; 


yet I cannot forbear to say that the leading senti- 


| ment which the reading of these papers impresses 


own battles; we must see the adversary off her | 


soil; then we should settle our own disputes. A | 


more frivolous pretense of right never was set u 
than that of Great Britain to this land. 
amounied to this: she wanted a right of way 
through a part of our territory, because it would 
be a great convenience to her in uniting her prov- 
ices, There was a tone and temper in that lei- 


It all | 


upon my mind fs, that the President does not 
fully appreciate the exigency of the occasion. He 


underrates the emergency, the critical condition, | 


the imminent danger of our pacific relations with 
Great Britain. He seems to think it does not ad- 
mit of **doubt”’ that such representations may 
be made to the Lieutenant Governor of New 
Brunswick and to the Governor of Maine, by the 


| 





| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


i 


| 


their position on the Aroostook, and, on the 


| other, to maintain it at every eXtremity, and at 


allhazards. Sir John is committed in the face 
of the world, and, as he says, bound by the most 
explicit orders from his Government to carry this 
determination into execution; and Governor Fair. 
field says, if Maine falters now in maintaining 
her possessions against any force which she can 
successfully resist, no language can speak the 
depth of her ignominy and disgrace. Such is the 
position, deliberately taken on both sides, of the 
respective Governors of the Territories now in 
arms against each other. And what is the feel. 
ing of the people; of the people on both sides of 
the line? We learn, as well from the proclama- 
tion of Sir John Harvey as through other chan- 
nels, that upon the first receipt of intelligence in 
the Provinces of the movements of the authori- 
ties of Maine in arresting the trespassers upon 
the territory, they flew to arms to defend them, 
Notwithstanding their entire confidence in the 
zeal, readiness, and ability of Sir John Harvey, 
to maintain what they denominate their rights, 
they would not wait for orders. They broke open 
lawlessly the publicarsenalsat Woodstock, armed 
themselves, and rushed to the field, with the 
avowed purpose of driving the civil authorities 
of Maine from the territory they occupied. 

Sir, we all know that the feeling of the Prov- 
ince is highly exasperated against us; it has long 
been so. Such is the state of things on the Brit- 
ish side of the line. Howis it on ours? The 
Legislature of the State, with entire unanimity, 
sustains the determinations of the Governor. 
Public opinion sustains them also. Troops are 
flocking by thousands to the conflict, determ- 
ined to stand for the rights of their State; and 
stand they will, depend upon that, sir. All un- 

repared as she was for such a conflict, Maine 
el now put her armor on, and she will not be 
recreant to her cause. Now, sir, in such a state 
of things, what ground is there for indulging so 
confident an expectation as the message ex- 
presses, that any representations which can be 
made will arrest collision, and that by arms? | 
repeat, I do greatly fear the President vastly un- 
derrates the critical condition of our affairs. 
fear he does not appreciate the peril that awaits 
our peaceful relations. On what ground does le 
expect to avert\ the impending collision? On 
what he very rightly termed the ‘long forbear- 
ance’? of Maine hitherto. And on this ground 
he presumes that she will forbear yet longer. 
But no, Maine forbears no more. Her rights— 
her rights: these she demands; these she will 
have. 

Mr. E. was surprised, but gratified, on hearing 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Taome- 
son] vent his indignation against the use of sach 
language as had been employed by the British 
Governor; surprised, because it seemed to be new 
to him; gratified, that he was prepared to resist 
it. Atthe last session, Mr. E. had urged and 
entreated action on the part of Congress in this 
matter, and on that occasion he had read this 
vety language, and had stated that it had been 
used toward the State by Sir John Harvey and 
Sir Archibald Campbell, also, yearsago. In 1837 
he used language yet stronger. It was sent here, 
butit passed unheeded. When Maine had claimed 
as a right; had urged, had entreated, nay, had al- 
most begged, that Congress would consider and 
act on this state of things, it had been in vain. 
Sir John Harvey had told the Governor, in 1837, 
that he had peremptory and positive orders from 


united counsels of the British Minister and him- || his Government to maintain possession of the 
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_ the exercise of her own sovereignty, as she her- | 
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disputed territory at all hazards; that he should 
do it; and if all the power of the British arms in 
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of Great Britain. The Governor of Maine had said | Great Britain put forth the monstrous pretension 
that what had happened had taken place ** unex- — that her jurisdiction extended over the whole ter- 
America was necessary to that purpose, it would —— to him, and thereupon the President _ ritory and every part of it; a pretension for which 
be placed at his command. He had told the _ had turned round and disavowed the proceedings | she advanced the most extraordinary argument. 
House, at the last session, and a Senator from of the State, as the acts of rash and inconsider- | The misfortune had been that our own Govern- 
Maine had stated the same in the other House, | ate individuals; stating also that Maine herself | ment did not at once repudiate this claim the mo- 
and this had been repeatedly communicated to disavowed them; and he thereupon requested | ment it was set up. True, they did not assent 
the President, and, moreover, we most expressly | as a favor, the release of the men by the British | to it; but they did not rebuke and refute it with 
told you, that unless the bill then pending,which | authorities. Great Britain had instantly seized | the sternness and explicitness the occasion de- 

rovided for the running of the boundary line, upon the’ idea thus put forward and had forth- manded; and thus new demands, new interpreta- 
should pass, this very identical result which had | with granted a formal parpon to these American tions, were put forth from year to year, and new 
now taken place would inevitably happen. It | citizensfor the offense they had committed against extensions of jurisdiction by the provincial au- 
had happened. And now gentlemen seem to be — his Majesty’s authority; and the President had thority. One evidence of this Mr. E. had com- 
aware of it for the first time! He had told the | returned his thanks to the British Government for mented upon last session, and which he was 
House over and over that it would happen; that | the readiness with which this condescending favor , afraid had not yet been sufficiently reprobated by 
the only way openers peace was to pass the | had beenaccorded! Now, thank God, however, _ the Executive. As long ago as 1832 or 1833 the 
bill he introduced last year, but he had spoken to _ the President of the United States held language | British had appointed an officer with the title of 
unwilling ears and almost to vacant seats. No- more becoming his station; he now tells the | warden of this territory; and in communicating 
“body would listen to his remonstrances. Now | House that it belongs to Maine, herself, and to | to the British Minister here certain complaints 
these very things had come upon the country; her only, to judge of the exigency of the case | made by this warden against the operations of 
and now the President said that the past long- calling for her interference. Sheis to be the judge | Maine and Massachusetts, he said that the war- 
suffering exhibited by Maine induced ies to be- | of her own policy and course of action, and we | den had been appointed with the knowledge and 
lieve that she would yet forbear, and that the | shall have no more disavowals. That was the | concurrence of the President of the United States, 
whole affair would be easily adjusted. Mr. E. | doctrine now. Mr. E. rejoiced to hear it. He. and that it was a most remarkable thing that he 
begged the House to examine the facts calmly, | was glad that the idea of an informal arrangement should have been imterfered with in the exercise 
and then to tell him how much more she was to and understanding that Great Britain was to have | of his authority, when he was acting in obedi- 
put up with; how much longer she was to be , exclusive jurisdiction over the disputed territory | ence to the wishes, and he might almost eay the 
patient and unresisting under repeated and ag- was repudiated and utterly denied. Let it never | instructions, of both Governments. 

gravated wrongs. I[t was proper that the views be heard of hereafter. || Mr. E.had said that Massachusetts had made 
of the State should be known as to the immi- A brief description should be given of the state || grants within the Aroostook territory thirty years 
nency of the danger, as a guide by which the |! and history of the existing controversy—I do not || ago. Other grants have been made by the State 
Executive might be aided in his anticipations and || mean the boundary controversy, but of the pres- || of Maine since the separation from Massachu- 


decisions. ent collision—that the whole matter might be | setts, and sales have been made of timber. Tres- 

There were in the documents accompanying | rightly understood. This he would now endeavor || passers have been expelled, and the timber seized 
the message some things Mr. E. was delighted to _ to present to the House. | and sold by Maine; and no attempt has been made 
see. The Secretary of State has now told the It was known, he presumed, to all, that the | to interfere with this exercise of authority until 


British Minister that the ground that he, as well | territory in dispute was situated in the extreme || very lately, and none whatever to prevent it by 
as the Governor of New Brunswick, proceeded || northeastern corner of the State of Maine, and | force. The British authorities have scarcely ever 
upon was altogether untenable; and that was, the | that it lay on both sides of the river St. John, |, interfered there. In 1828 or 1829, a British peace 
assumption of a subsisting agreement to permit) which, running in a southeasterly course, divides | officer had attempted to serve on an American cit- 
the territory to remain under the exclusive juris- | the territory into two portions; that lying on the | izen within that territory civil process, issued by 
diction of Great Britain. He assures him no such | northeastern bank of the stream being about two || the courts of New Brunswick. The consequence 
agreement or understanding ever existed. Mr. | fifths, and that on the southwestern side being | was, that fifieensor twenty of the settlers got 
E. rejoiced that the hour had atlength come when | about three fifths of the whole. The entire tract | together and drove the officer out of the territory, 
the Government spoke out on this subject. He || contained about six million acres. It was quite || and the process was abandoned. The settlers 
took it to be true. The delusion is dispelled. I | true that on the northern side of the St. Johns || considered themselves on American soil, and suc- 
hold the Government to this declaration, now and | there existed a settlement on the Madawaska | cessfully, then, resisted the assumption of au- 
hereafter. But Mr. E. said he was sorry thatany | river, (a tributary of the St. Johns,) within which || thority over them. No attempt was made to pun- 
ground whatever for such an assumption had been | Great Britain had, at various times, in some de- | ish this act. 
given in the past negotiations. One of the grounds | gree, exercised authority and jurisdiction, prac- } And what was Maine doing now? She was 
of his complaintlast year against the Government | tically; but the right of jurisdiction, even there, || making grants in this very territory. Within two 
had been the tacit submitting to such a claim | had always been strongly contested by Maine. || or three years past she has constructed a road ex- 
without instantly repelling it. The claim had been |, It should be understood that the whole territory | tending some miles into the territory; and it was 
advanced and alvepen again, in all the commu- || in question lay remote from the densely-settled | at the termination of that road where the forces 
nications from the British Government. Maine | portion of the State, two hundred miles away in || of the State were now stationed. The British 
always denied it; she had called upon the Gov- the wilderness, on the Madawaska; therefore || Government had, indeed, remonstrated against 
ernment to deny it; but her call had never been |' Great Britain has been permitted to continue in | these acts, but rather feebly; the remonstrance, 
answered; her complaints and remonstrances had | possession, though her right was constantly and | in fact, was more like a protest that this should 
been unheeded till this very hour. | formally denied by that State. There was, as he || not be construed into an admission by them of 
And what had been done by the British author- | had said, another large district of the territory | our right of jurisdiction, than like an assertion of 
ities under this pretended agreement? Ofall the | which lay south of the St. Johns, upon another || her own right. 
many arrogant acts which had been founded upon | of its tributary streams, called the Aroostook; |; Mr. E. said he would answer an inquiry just 
it, he would produce but one, and he adduced it | and it was the valley of this stream which was || propounded to him by a gentleman near, [Mr. 
in proof of how far the State had been humbled | the theater of the present disturbance. This por- perme} A portion of the disputed territory 
and brought down by this groundless assump- | tion of the territory lay nearer to the settled part || belonged to the State of Maine; a portion of it to 


| 


tion. | of the State than the Madawaska settlement. As | the State of Massachusetts, and the remainder to 
In 1831, the Legislature of Maine had incorpo- | to the question of jurisdiction in this Aroostook | the two States jointly. 
rated a town within this territory now in dispute; | settlement, the authority of Maine and of Massa- || A word or two more as to the exercise of juris- 


all the forms of law had been observed, and when || chusetts had both been exerted there for a long | diction over the Aroostook territory. The report 
our own citizens, under the warrant of that law, | period. The movement of Maine at this time to || of the land agent of the State to the Legislature 
proceeded to exercise their functions in relation || expel intruders and exert authority was no new || of Maine, made on the Ist of January of the pres- 
to the town thus created by their own State Gov- || movement. She has taken no fresh authority in || ent year, informed that body that in April pre- 
ernment, they had been arrested and incarce- || her hands. As many as thirty years ago, Mas- | ceding he had gone upon the territory, and served 
rated in the jails of New Brunswick. And when || sachusetts had caused surveys to be made of || process on certain persons there engaged in the 
Maine, under these degrading circumstances, had || certain portions of this territory, divided it into || cutting of timber; had broken up their encamp- 
appealed to the President, and when all the pro- || townships, made grants to individuals, and others | ments, and taken away their teams, &c. The 
ceedings were shown to have been perfectly reg- || to corporations, and the grantees had entered on | report gave a very minute account of his proceed- 
ular, and the demand was made thatthe General | possession, and held it without any disturbance | ings. He had gone on again in October, for the 
Government should protect the State and her cit- | or interruption from the British authorities. | same purpose, and with the same success. There 
izens, what had been done? The President had When the claim of jurisdiction was first put he had met the British warden, Mr. McLaughlin, 
replied that the case would call for very different | forth by Great Britain, it had been done in avery | who offered no obstruction. The agent commu- 
action if the first departure from the understand- || modest way. It was only that both parties should | nicated to the warden all he lad done, very par- 
ing between the two Governments had not pro- | abstain from exercising any jurisdiction within | ticularly; and Mr. McLaughlin had then observed 
ceeded from the persons who had been arrested. | the territory. That was the first step. Then | that he (Mr. McL.) had come there for the same 
Maine had then asserted her right to proceed in | came the next advance; which was a proposition | purpose. There had been no harshness of !an- 
that neither party should “ extend’’ its jurisdic- || guage or feeling on either side. There was no 

self saw fit. Yet the General Government never || tion over the territory. ‘This was net very collision, offered or threatened; and the result had 
had so much as demanded the release of the men | alarming, though Maine resisted such curtail- | been that the land agent expressed his conviction 
us seized and imprisoned; and an unhappy | ment of her rights. In a few years she claim | that there would be no resistance made to such 
Phrase, then employed inadvertently by the Bx took a new form: neither party was to extend its || proceedings as these, further than a formal pro- 
ecutive of Maine, had given occasion to the Pres- | jurisdiction. Ob, no! But what was the juris- | test to save the question of jurisdiction. These 
ident to yield to sone extent to the assumptions ‘ diction at present exercised? Then it was that | were the proceedings the last year; and was the 
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State now to be told that she must not do the 
same thing this year? that it was rash to do so? 
The depredations on timber during the present 
year had been enormous. What was the State to 
do in such an emergency? Submit quietly, or 
again attempt to arrest the plunderers? She sent 
her land agent again to do the same thing this 
year as she had done the last, and which she had 
then done without molestation. No attempt had 
then been made to stop his operations by British 
authority, and Maine had no reason to expect it 
now, She went with a civil force for civil pur- 
08e8, 

But what had taken place? The trespassers 
were strong handed; they had seized the agent, 
and transported him‘no one at first knew whither. 
Maine expected, and had a right to expect, that 


——— TE 


now taken the ground he supposed they ought to | 
take, why go out of his way to attack an Admin- | 
istration now past? Mr. H. entertained great 
personal respect for the gentleman, and would 
suggest to him, in the most friendly manner that 


such reflections had better, on all accounts, be | 


omitted. 

Mr. EVANS said he was not now making ac- 
cusations or attacks upon the course of the past 
Administration. That was not his object. He 
had done so at the last session, and had vainly 
endeavored to rouse a sense of justice in the 
House. His object was to show that Maine had 
not been rash in this matter, and to express his 


firm conviction that if Maine had been then treated || 
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gress would now say to the world that it y 
theiraffair, and they would maintain it as becom 
the honor of their country. What ought to bo 
done Mr. E. would not now pretend to say. he 
left that to those around him, in whose wisdom 
and experience and patriotism he had the fulles; 
confidence. 

Mr. ADAMS now rose to speak, when 

| Mr. PETRIKIN demanded the previous ques. 

| tion. 

| [Cries of ** No!” “No!” * Withdraw it! 

| ** Withdraw it!”’ from all quarters of the House.) 

Mr. P., after some hesitation, withdrew the 
| motion. 
Mr. ADAMS then said that he had but a very 


as 
e3 


as she ought to have been, this crisis would never |, few words to say, and would occupy. the House 


if he had been carried over the lines he would be | 


immediately released. She had no reason to ap- 
prehend that the lawless acts of the trespassers 
would be advopted by the Government. But so 
far from. her reasonable expectations being ful- 
filied, the land agent himselfyand others who had 
been aiding him, have been imprisoned in the 

rovince of New Brunswick, and are held as 
Fich State offenders under the law of nations and 
of treaties. Whatnext? Sir John Harvey sends 
a demand to Governor Fairfield that the Ameri- 
can force shall be immediately withdrawn; that 
Maine shall no more attempt to arrest the oper- 
ations of the trespassers, and shall utterly cease 
al] jarisdicuon and possession; and he bases his 
demand on the assumed agreement between the 
British and American Governme: ts, that Great 
Britam shal! retain exclusive possession of the 
territory until the disputed question of boundary 
should be finally settled. It has already been 
shown that there never had been such an agree- 
ment. It was an assumption without proof, 
The most that could be pretended was, that both 
parties should stand as they were unul the ques- 
tion was determined. It was a new and a most 
audacious step, now for the first time taken by 
the British aithorities, so far as regards the 
Aroostook territory The annunciation of such 
a claim was not, indeed, a new thing; but the 
practical attempt to enforce it by arms was new. 
his provincial Governor threatened an instant 
interference Ly the military forces of Great Brit- 
ain. Was Maine to submit to this? Was she 
to cower before the threat? to abandon, to be 
driven buck in ignominy and disgrace? Never! 
never! 

Mr. E. said he should not argue the question 
of the right of Maine to the territory, and the 
whole territory. That had been solemnly af- 
firmed by Congress. Congress had declared that 
Maine had a right to the soil as clear as daylight; 
and the message now asserts her right to judge 
of the exigency which calls for her interference. 
She has judged, and the case is therefore fully 
made out. 

Gentiemen had pressed the great importance of 
preserving pacific relauons with Great Britain. 
Mr. E. would go as far in honorably preserving 
those relations as any man. War had no charms 
for him. ‘The question is, what is the best mode 
of preserving peace? Is it to yield to every in- 
dignity tll, having been repeated, and repeated 
without resistance, they came at last to be claimed 
as matter of right—as matters of agreement? Is 
Maine now to be told that, if she raised a finger 
in support of her rights, the British arms are to 
be brought forthwith against her? Was that the 
way to preserve pacific relations between the two 
countries? Give Mr. E. leave to tell gentlemen 
that this identical crisis had been foreseen, fore- 
told, and, in his opinion, had been brought upon 
us, by the neglect, if not by the pusillanimity, of 
the General Government. 

Mr. HOWARD here asked leave to suggest, 
in the most respectful manner, to the honorable 
penenes from Maine, whether it was for the 

onoer and the interest of Maine, in this matter— 


whether it was wise in one of her Representatives | 


-—to miroduce reflections of this kind against a 
past Administration, and thus lead off the atten- 
tion of the House upon a collateral issue? He 
must, of course know, that suchiaccusations would 
be met, and the House engage ina dispute which 
was wholly irrelevant If the present Adminis- 
tration did what the genUeman approved, and had 


have occurred. 
troduced, and against which the gentleman from 
Maryland {[Mr. Howarp] had set himself in de- 
termined opposition, been passed, this difficulty | 
never would have taken place. He had shown 
how cruelly Maine had been aggrieved, and had 


pointed out a practical, pacific, and effectual rem- | 
edy; butthe House had refused toadopt it. He | 


did not say this for the sake of complaining, or 
accusing anybody; but he wished to fix the truth 
deeply and strongly on the minds of gentlemen, 
so that justice may at length be done, and peace 
hereafter preserved, if the present crisis be safely 
passed. 

If any still thought that the State had taken 


arash step, they have not looked into the history | 


of the fact; they have not reflected on the repeated 
indignities she has endured from the subordinates 
of a foreign Government, and which she bad in 


vain endeavored to induce their own Government | 


to repel. Things had now reached that point that 
nothing was left her but either to surrender at 
once, or to stand for her rights like men. | can- 


| not forbear again to advert to the bill of last ses- 


sion. What was the reason it did not then pass? 
Was it not because a new negotiation was then 


on foot? This was in June; and yet, had not | 


this House been told in December, that not one 


word had passed between the two Governments | 


in the matter since? And, within a few days, 


have they not again been told that nothing has || 


yet been done? Our Government had pressed 
its negotiation, I trust, but in vain. 


He considered then, all this talk about new | 
preliminaries of new negotiations as intended | 


merely to amuse the State, and induce her to re- 


/main passive a little longer. ‘There was, in fact, 
| no negotiation goingon. It had, practically, been 
| suspended now for six years. Had not the Pres- 


ident himself told the House that the 


| boundary was at this moment further from being 


settled than it had been at the close of the Revo- 
lution? Had not Maine waited long enough ? 
She thought so. All her people thought so; and 
the cround she had taken she would occupy. If 
Sir John Harvey had formed a similar determin- 


‘ation, collision was inevitable; and every think- 
ing man must admit the exigency to be great. It || constitutional power to do, viz: to make an ar- 


_ the General Government to tell the State of Maine 


calls for prompt and wise action. Any expecta- 


Had the bill which Mr. E. in- |; 


uestion of | 


but a very few minutes. [Goon!] He assured 

'the House that he entirely concurred in almost 
every word of what had just been said by the 
honorable gentleman from Maine. 

The SPEAKER here desired many members 
who had gathered round Mr. A.’s seat, to re. 
sume their places. Order being restored, 

Mr. ADAMS repeated the declaration that he 
concurred heartily in almost every word that had 
just been uttered by the gentleman from Maine. jf 

\in anything he fell short, it was in this, that he 
was willing to wipe outeven from his memory that 
part of the course of the Administration which 

| the gentleman had censured. He was willing to 
forget that, in consideration of the pledge given 
in the message that the rights of Maine and of 
Massachusetts, and all else respecting this mat- 
| ter which the United States had a right to de- 

/ mand, would be pressed by the Executive power, 

But Mr. A. had risen chiefly in consequence of 

_one word in the message which related to the 

| State of Maine. From the single reading at the 
| Clerk’s table, which was all the opportunity Mr, 
| A. had had to learn its contents, he was not quite 
sure that he had distinetly understood the passage 
to which he wished now to refer. He only de- 
sired that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
should ascertain whether his impression, which 
he would now state, was correct, and, if it were, 
that they would apply the necessary remedy. 

Concurring as he did in the general tenor of the 

message, as perfectly expressive of a determina- 
| tion on the part of the Executive Government to 
| maintain inviolate the rights of the nation, still 

there was also in it a tenor of advice, of counsel, 

| to the State of Maine, in regard to which Mr. A. 

| would confess he should have been more satisfied 
| if the message had not been quite so conciliatory, 
| to use no harsherterm. He referred to the coun- 
sel given to Maine by the President, to retract 
what she had done; and this not on the ground 
|| of its being considered the action of the Executive 
|| Government of the United States. This appeared 
to Mr. A. very much like putting the responsi- 
| bility of all that had been done upon Maine alone; 
| and it appeared further to authorize that Siate to 
'| do what Mr. A. doubted greatly that she had any 





| rangement with the Governor of New Brunswick, 


tion of amicable arrangement, founded on longer || founded on mutualexplanations. It proposed, in 


procrastination, was out of the question. If any 
gentleman thought that it would be enough for 


|| was not to be a party. Mr. A. had risen simply 


| fact,a negotiation between Maine and New Bruns- 


|| wick, to which the United States Government 


| that something should be done, but she must, in |, to request an examination of the mers by the 


| the mean time, wait, and be very quiet, they de- | Committee on Foreign Affairs; he 


ceived themselves. 


| 


esired that 


Maine would do no such |, that committee should scrutinize these communi- 


| thing; could do no such thing. The crisis was || cations, to see if that was the recommendation 
one which called for action; and such action as |, given; and if it was, then he should think it was 
should satisfy the world that Maine was not to || the duty of the House to recommend to the Pres- 


be left to manage this matter alone. The very: 
idea that she would be so left by the General 
Government had done more than anything else 


| to push this aggression to its present height. 


| 
} 
| 
i] 


H 
‘7 


|The British Government were under the impres- 


the Govern- 
. had read in 


sion that Maine was abandoned b 
ment of the United States. Mr. 


| ident that he would appoint some person to act 

|| for the United States in this advised accommode- 
| tion. 

It seemed to Mr. A. that the President had 

recommended Maine to negotiate with New 

| Brunswick for a compromise, thus throwing the 


_ responsibility on the State of Maine which ought 


the Albion, a very respectable English paper pub- || to be assumed by the President of the United 
lished in this country, an expression of the ut- || States. It was, he believed, a new thing in co0- 


most confidence that the whole proceeding of 
Maine would be formally disavowed by the Amer- 


| stitutional history, that a President of the United 


States, having here, resident at the seat of Gov- 


| ican Government, and that she would be left to || ernment, the Minister of a foreign Power, with 
| fight out her puny battle on her own resources. || whom he might at any time hold communica 
| Such dgusion must be dispelled. I warn gentle- || tion, should correspond with a distant part of the 
| men not to permit so fatal an error to go abroad. || Union ona point at issue between that distant 


i 


Let our conduct show that it is a preposterous 
error. Mr. E. trusted that the American Con- 


! portion of the Union and an adjacent portion of 


the dominions of the foreign Power represented 
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_—_—_—_— a wens 
py that Minister, and say to her, ‘settle this 
matter between yourselves; you had better do 
what to you shall seem best about it; consider 
the great danger that must attend a state of war- 
fare, and make it up between yourselves.” 

And besides, it did appear to Mr. A., from the 
tone of the correspondence which had taken 
lace between the Governors of Maine and New 
Peunswiek, that they were not exactly, the par- 
ties Who were in a temper fit to settle a disputed 
national question between themselves, without 
any representative of the General Government to 
sand by Maine in the arrangement. This 
seemed, on the part of the Government, the as- 
sumption of a sort of neutral position. He 
hoped no such thing was intended; he hoped he 
had not correctly understood the matter; but that 
the letter of Mr. Forsyth to the Governor of 
Maine would be thoroughly examined, and, if it 
contained no such idea, that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs would so report to the House, 
orelse that they would have an understanding 
with the Executive, so that all danger from that 
quarter might be removed. 

Mr. CRARY here moved the previous ques- 
tion; but the House refused to second it—ayes 
48, noes 89. 

Mr. LINCOLN said that the peculiar position 
which he had occupied in relation to one of the 
States most immediately and directly interested 
would not permit him to remain silentduring the 
discussion of a subject so deeply important to the 
country. It was this intrinsic importance of the 
subject which alone induced him to throw himself 
upon the indalgence of the Elouse for some re- 
marks which naturally grew out of the position 
which his State might seem to occupy in this mat- 
ter before the country. 

Mr. L. stated that an appeal had been made to 
the Executive by the State of Massachusetts on 
the very point now in controversy; and it could 
not have escaped the observation of every mem- 
ber how that appeal had been responded to. Pos- 
sibly some m.sapprehension might have grown 
outof the manner in which the appeal in question 
had been met. ‘This was no new subject of com- | 
plaint with that people, or with their Government. 
it had been his painful duty, for years, to cot- 
template it as one of the most unpleasant portions 
of his public concern. There had been a former 
period when the peace of the country wasas much | 
threatened as at present; at that time, one of the | 
citizens of the United States had been taken from 
his own dwelling, (from what the law declared | 
to be his castle,) and carried off like a felon, and | 
incarcerated ina British prison. As great a de- 
gree of excitement had pervaded the public mind 
then as now. It had then been Mr. L.’s lot to 
participate in the great responsibility of those | 
counsels, which, in the good providence of God, | 
had proved instrumental in preserving the na- 
tional peace; and possibly from this very reason 
he could not but anticipate at presenta like favor- 
able issue. He had listened with unmingled sat- 
isfaction to the language of the official communi- | 
cation which had just been laid before the House; | 
and he did believe that, if the sentiments and the | 
temper which marked that executive message | 
should influence the counsels of the two Houses 
of Congress, all danger of a rupture of the public | 
peace would be happily removed. 

Were it proper to go into a view of the causes | 
which had led to the existing difficulties, it would | 
not be difficult to justify the ground taken by our | 
own Government in regard to the disputed terri- | 
tory. There could nut remain a doubt in the | 
mind of any reasonable being that the rectitude 
of the claims of the State of Maine to the pos- | 
session of that territory, as an integral portion of | 
her soil, were beyond all just controversy. No- | 

dy who would look into the facts onal doubt | 
that the true boundary line between that State | 
and the adjacent British possessions was as clearly 
defined on the actual face of the country as it was | 
in the language of the treaty of 1783. But while 
he held most strongly that the right of Maine to | 
the jurisdiction of this portion of her territory | 
was irrefragable, still he could not but think that 
8 little more forbearance on her part would better 
have comported with the dictates of sound dis- | 
cretion and enlightened patriotism. He believed | 

the State of Maine would discredit her own | 





| 


| 
| 


t 


Muine Bouhdary Question —Mr. Lincoln. 


wisdom, violate her own interest, and do injustice 
to the patriotism of the nation, if she should re- 
fuse a little longer to forbear, in the hope that the 
last fatal resort for the redress of national griev- 
ances might be avoided. What was the cause 
of the present discussion? An attempt to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over a portion of country, in re- 
gard to which there might have been on either 


| side a misconception as to the right of the other 


party. Was ita strange thing that such a mis- 
corception should exist?) Was this a mater to 
be wondered at, when for ten consecutive years 
it had been a debatable subject, each nation claim- 
ing jurisdiction over the same portion of the soil? 
In 1832, the Secretary of State of the United 
States addressed an official communication to the 
States of Maine and Massachusetts, demanding 


of them an account of their reasons for an en- 
|croachment by their respective agents on this 
| very territory—a letter from no less distinguished 
| and temperate an individual than Louis McLane, 


| waters of the Aroostook. 


inquiring how it came to pass that a land agent 
of the State of Massachusetts was found on the 
Now, if the Govern- 
ment of our own country could feel itself justified 
in asking such a question, was it very marvel- 
ous that some misconception on the same sub- 


| ject should exist on the part of the British Gov- 





| fora moment. 
| had no doubt, as to the justice of the claims of 
‘the State of Maine; he admitted them to their 
| utmost extent; and he would sacrifice all that was 


ernment. 
Mr. L. hoped he should not be misconceived 
He intimated no doubt, for he 


dear to him-elf, and much that was dear to the 
country, before he would consent she should give 
up one iota of her demand, in submission to the 
claim of a foreign Government. And he would 
now say, in behalf of his own State, although she 
had not buckled on her armor at the indication of 
her sister, she would be none the less true to her, 
and none the less firm in defending her and her 
rights, when it became necessary that she should 
place herself by her side in the front of battle. 
{n 1833, this British land agent, McLaughlin, 
referred the same claims as he did now; and Mr. 
. held in his hand a document which would 
show that his claims were then as much a ground 


| of complaint and remonstrance on the part of 


Massachusetts. 


The extent of these pretensions might be 


gathered from the representations made by Mr. 
McLaughlin, subscribing himself ‘* Warden of 
the disputed territory,’’ in a communication ad- 
hone to Sir Archibald Campbell, under date of 
the 28th of September, 1833; from which Mr. L. 
read the following extract; 


** Since [ have the honor of the appointment of Warden 
of the territory, | have endeavored, as much as possible, to 
prevent trespasses being made by the cutting of pine timber, 
&e., and which, | am happy to say, has been generally 
effected, as it is well known that there are now large quan- 
tities still standing adjacent to the line, from Mar’s hill to 
the Great falls, which would otherwise have been re- 
moved.”? 

* The subject to which T must now beg the honor to call 
the attention of your Excellency, is thatof an infringement 
of the understanding between the Government ot Great 
Britain. and the United States, during the settlement: of 
the question of boundary, by the land ageuts of the States 
ot Massachusetts and Maine, who are not only holding out 
inducements to the subjects of both countries to cut pine 
timber on the territory inmy charge, by paying them aduty 
of two shillings and six pence per ton, but have entered 
into contracts for opening two roads to intersect, one filly 
miles from its confluence with the St. John, and the other 
thirty miles ; both of which are either to be completed this 
fall or eariy in the next season. 

“It is unnecessary, and probably might be considered 
improper on my part, to animadvert on the conduct of these 
agents; but your Excellency must be well aware of the 
trouble it occasions in the performance of my duty; and 
certainly there does appear something exceedingly incon- 
sistent that the land agents of these States should attempt 
to counteract the wishes—nay, I may almost say, the in- 
structions—of both Governments to an officer who has been 
appointed to. prevent collision between them.”? 


Thia rePresentation had been made (said Mr. 
L.) the occasion of a demand, by Mr. McLane, 
of an explanation from the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts of the exercise of a right of supervision 
over the property of the Commonwealth in the 
disputed territory, in the following language: 


the President, a copy of a note from Sir Charies R. Vaughan, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his 
Britannic Majesty, dated the 20th instant, accompanied by 
a copy of a Jetter from Sir Archibald Campbell, Lieutenant 
Governor of New Brunswick, to Sir Charles R. Vaughan, 
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and also of a letrer from Lieutenant J. A] MeLaughtin to 
Su Archibaid Campbell, complaiging ot die conduct ot cer 
tain land agents of (he States of Maine and Massachusetts 
in the territery in: dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain. [am instracted to state that it would bea 
source of regret to the President should this complaint 
prove to be weil founded { and in causing it to be commu- 
nicated to your Excellency, it is his earnest wish that the 
necessary steps may be promptly taken by the proper au- 
thorities of Massachusetts to enforce a due obedience to 
the terms of the existing arrangement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and that of Great Britain in re- 
gard to the disputed territory.” 

There was something more than an admission 
of a concurrent jurisdiction on the part of Great 

sritain; a taking to task, even, of the Executive 

of Massachusetts for interposing a preventive 
apthority for the protection of the property in 
the lands. ‘The Secretary of State of the United 
States alludes “to the terms of the existing ar- 
rangement;’’ an arrangement which, if it means 
anything, must have reference to the “ warden- 
ship’ of the territory claimed by McLaughlin, 
and made the subject of Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell’s communication. It was true (continued 
Mr. L.) this claim of British jurisdiction, now 
for the first time distinetly put forth, was not 
submitted to by the Government of Massachu- 
setts. The wardenship of the territory by the 
British agent was resisted; and, in the most earn- 
- 7 % 
est language of remonstrance, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was admonished that it would not be 
recognized by the Government of the State. To 
show the opinion then entertained of this extraor- 
dinary claim, Mr L. said he would take the lib- 
erty to read the protest made by the Executive 
of Massachusetts to the Secretary of State against 
any such pretension. 

{r. L. then read from a letter of the Governor 
of Massachusetts to Mr. McLane, under date of 
November ], 1833, the followimg extract: 

* JT cannot but earnestly protest against the authority of 
any appointment on the behalf of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which may be regarded as a claim to the exclusive 
protection of this property, or be deemed au acquiescence, 
on the part of the United States, in interierence, under color 
of a wardenship of the disputed territory, with that diree- 
tion to its improvement which the governments of Massa- 
chusetts and Maine, respectively, may sce fit to give to their 
agents, The rights of soil and jurisdiction over it are in the 
States, and forbearance to the exercise of these rights fora 


| season, from mere prudential considerations, a respectful 


regard to the wishes of the General Government, or comity 
towards a foreign nation, is not to be construed into a read- 
iness to surrender them upon the issue of any proposed ne- 
gotiation.”? 


Also, an extract from an executive communi- 
cation of the Governor of Massachusetts to Mr. 
McLane, under date of November 15, 1433: 

* No just occasion has been given, on the part of the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, for the representations trans- 
mitted to you by his Majesty’s Minister; but, on the other 
hand, that there is cause to remark that bis Majesty’s offt- 
cers of the Province of New Brun-wick, by the seizure and 


| sale of timber cut by trespassers on the Aroostook, and af- 


terwards in the rightial custody of the agent of this Com- 
monwealth, have been the first to violate the existing un- 
derstanding upon the subject. Indeed, sir, the unsettied 
state of the question of boundary is daily becoming more 
and more embarrassing to the exereise of the unquestiona- 
ble right of property with us. The most desirable improve 

ments of the country are repressed, and the settlement and 
cultivation of an extensive and valuable territory altogether 
| prevented. A spirit of divsatisfaction and irritation is in- 
| ecrea~ing between the border inbabitants of the State and 
Province rexpectively, and there is reason to apprehend that 


} the governments of Massactinsett« and Mame will find itas 
| dificult to forego much longer jurisdiction over the property 
| as to deny to their citizens their urgent demand for its occu - 
pation aud enjoyment.”’ 
Here was evidence both of a claim to jurisdic- 

| tion on the one hand, and a direct protest on the 

other, against the act of the British authorities in 
| appointing a warden, as he was denominated, 
| who should interfere to prevent the improvement 
| of the territory, or interfere in any manner with 
| the property of Maine or of Massachusetts. Yet, 
from the year 1833 to 1839, this warden had been 
maintained in office by the British Government. 
| And now it was held thatan act naturally enough 
| consequent upon his appointment was a just foun- 
| dation for a declaration of war; and this without 
allowing any opportunity for explanation. 
| Mr. L. sou not believe that war was at all 
| necessary. If the jurisdiction was proved to be 


| in the United States, it must result from the line 
«Sim: I have the honor to transmit, by the direction of | of boundary as described in the treaty 


of 1783, 


| This was to be settled in its prestiea! application 


upon a survey and an appeal to the monuments, 


beth natura! and artificial, which clearly defined 
'| the course of that Jine as intended by the treaty. 
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tives, nor perhaps the wisdom of the measures, 


on the part of the State of Maine, which had led | 


the country into the present exigency; but it did 
occur to him, as the Representative of a State 
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| 
} 
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at once to rush into the conflict; and he must be | 


permitted to say that the measures taken by the 


Executive Government of Maine were not such | 


as were best calculated to effect a settlement of || 


the question consistently with the peace of the 
nation, Had the Governor or the Legislature of 
that State directed a differentcourse to be pursued, 
should we now have been met by the threatening 


authorites? To capture a few, or even many 


trespassers, was it cee to carry into this | 


language and the military array of the British | 


disputed territory two hundred bayonets and a | 


six-pounder? Certainly, this would furnish toa 


jealous opponent some little ground to suspect | 
that the object was something other than to cap- | 
ture trespassers who were stealing logs and drag- || 
ging them over the lines. And if, in consequence, || 
there had been a military array called out to meet || 


this show of force on our part, might it not have 


the int€ntions of each other; and it was but rea- 


sonable toentertain a hope that the difficulty might | 


be semnprenees 
Mr. L. observed that, in this matter, he acted 
under a higher responsibility than some gentle- 


men in that House; and this made him the more | 


forward in making the suggestion that it was best | 


to forbear and to conciliate. He rejoiced the sub- 


ject was proposed to be sent to a committee on | 
which there was a Representative from the State |; 


of Massachusetts. 


ism, all would confide; and he had declared that, | 
after the subject had been referred to the General | 


Government, if an appeal should be made to 


force to the maintenance of the national rights 
and honor. Massachusetts had preferred taking 
ceunsel of the wisdom of this legislative body, 
rather than of the excited feelings of those whose 


| 
j 


vicinity to the scene excluded, in some degree, | 
that calm, collected, and dispassionate view of | by fear, the time must and will come, when her 


the whole subject which the crisis so eminently 
demanded. Mr. L. invoked for her course, on 
this occasion, a calm and considerate judgment. 
He had risen that it might be seen that at least 
one Representative from a region more especially 
interested in the controversy, was willing to com- 
mend to the House and the nation a spirit of con- 
cilation and forbearance. 

Mr. CUSHING said that, in the present stage 
of this business, he had but a very few remarks 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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| House. 
But I desire (said Mr. C.) to call the attention 
_of gentlemen to the precise merits of the new and 


/ | incidental question which has now grown up, 
deeply interested in the issue, that we ought not | 


that the true state of the facts may be understood 
in all quarters, misapprehensions corrected, and 
the responsibility for the result rest with Great 
Britain, where it justly belongs. 

Neither the House nor the country, it seems to 
me, is fully alive to the delicacy of the relations 
of Great Britain and the United States at this 
moment. The message, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Maine, (Mr. Evans,] does not, on 


the face of it, seem to indicate a full perception of | 
|, this, or come up to the apparent exigency; though | 
reasons of State may have called for and may | 


justify some suppression in this respect on the 
part of the President. 
Buthow stands the fact? We have these threat- 


ening events in the Northeast, and these new | 
eee of the colonial authorities of Great || 


ritain, to show what is doing there. 
inthe North? We have heard much of the success 


ful state of things there; but the fires of indignation 
along that whole line, which the misrule of Great 
Britain and the misconductof the ruling party in 


Upper and Lower Canada have awakened, are || 
smothered, not extinguished; and it needs but | 


the touch of a spark to rekindle them into a de- 


| vouring flame, to spread like lightning from Maine | 


| to Michigan. In the Northwest we find Great 


Britain tampering with the Indians under our | 
jurisdiction; keeping them in her pay; subsidiz- | 


ing them; supplying them with munitions of war; 


How is it in the 
West? Is not the whole of the vast country in 
and beyond the Rocky Mountains intruded upon 
and usurped by the subjects of Great Britain? 
And, as if the British Government did not mean 
that any part of the United States should want 
cause of offense against it, we find it striking a 
deadly stab at the dearest of the vital interests of 
the whole South. 


‘| Under these circumstances, while I deprecate 
Massachusetts, she stood ready to lend her whole | 


| 2 ° 
| snery collision on the northeastern frontier as 
| deeply as any one can, yet | tell gentlemen it 
| behooves them to look over the whole ground. 


| Unless the all-grasping spirit of universal en- 


croachment on the part of Great Britain be ar- 
| rested, either by moderation in her councils, or 


| power and ours cannot coexist on the continent 
| of North America. And I say this, that the 
| House may duly appreciate the importance of the 
| present contingency. 

| Now, in regard to this controversy, I shall ex- 


|, clude, so far as possible, all expression of the 


|| natural feelings of indignation which the preten- 


| 


| 


to make; aud in what he wished to say he should | 
endeavor to feel admonished of the extreme ten- | 


derness of the question, and of the critical posi- || 


tion of the country. 


He could not enter into the merits of the con- | 
troversy between the United States and Great || which we dwell, not by the colonization and set- 
Britain, in regard to the northeastern boundary. || tlement of it which our forefathers accomplished 
He could not condescend to debate any further that || at their own hazard, not by inheritance, derived 
point. The United States has already discussed | from that generation to the succeeding one, not 


it too long; or, if there was to be any more dis- 
cussion of that point, this House was-not the 
place for it. This House had, in common with 


the Senate, unanimously adopted a resolution | 
affirming, in the most ample terms, the territorial | 


| 
j 
| 


rights of Maine and Massachusetts; the resolu- | 


tion of the House being in the following emphatic 
words: 


“Resolved, That after a careful examination and delib- 
erate investigation of the whole controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain, relative to the northeastern 
boundary of the former, the House of Re ntatives do 
not entertain a doubt of the entire practicability of running 
and marking that boundary in strict conformity with the 
stipulations of the definitive treaty of peace of 1783; and 
entertain a perfect conviction of the justice and validity of 
the tite of the United States to the full extent of all the 
territory in dispute between the two Powers.”? 


With which resolution before us, he should 


consider it indecorous, and a needless waste of | 


{ 


‘ 
| 


sion of Great Britain is calculated to awaken. 


| That pretension is the monstrous one that the | 
|| treaty of peace of 1783 was a grant or concegsion 


by Great Britain tothe United States; that it was 
a deed of land from her to us; and whenever 
doubts arise concerning its import, the construc- 
| tion is to be in favor of the grantor; and that we, 
the people of the United States, hold the soil on 


| by the victories of the Revolution and by con- 
| quests on the field of battle, but by mere grant 
/ and concession from the favor of Great Britain. 
| The same pretension she undertakes to apply to 
all the rights appertaining to the soil and sover- 
eignty of the United States, such as the fisheries 
and the navigation and use of the ee 
North America. So that, whenever Gr@at Britain 
chooses to lay claim to any part of the United 
States, no matter how groundless and scandalous 
may be the claim, no matter if the tract of country 
she sets up a claim to, be, and always has been, 


occupied by us, at that instant, on the mere set- | 


ting up of the claim, her right as the ancient sov- 
ereign of the United States is revived, and she is 
to be intended to be in the possession, construct- 
ively, of the country claimed, and, though not in 
fact having the possession, is to be suffered to 


How isit || 


\ | of a distinguished pacificator in restoring a peace- | 
been the result of misunderstanding, which a little || 


temperate explanation would remove? It was ob- || 
vious that the two parties had mutually mistaken || 


preparing them, as of old, to dash upon our fron- || 
tier settlements, and to subject these anew to all || 
‘| the horrors of savage warfare. 

The present Governor of Massachusetts, in his || 
late message, had manifested a highminded regard || 
to the interest and the honor of the State. He || 
was possessed of intelligence quite adequate to a | 
just apprehension of the whole subject, while in || 
his firmness, coolness, and enlightened patriot- || 
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It did not become Mr. L. to question the mo- | time, to reopen that question here before this | 


—— 


| take possession of it, and to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over it until she may choose to give 


|| up her claim; converting us, the people of the 


|| United States, as the gentleman from Virginia 
|| [Mr. Wise] traly suggests to me, into the mere 
tenants at will of Great Britain. That is the 
|| point on which this present controversy, this 
|| claim on the part of Great Britain to the exely. 
|| Sive possession of the valley of the Aroostook, 
hinges. 

This — was, for the first time, asserted 
| by Sir Charles Vaughan, in 1827, in a letter to 
| Mr. Clay. He said: 

“6 The territory is still in a the sovereignty and ju- 

risdiction over that country have consequently remained 
|| with Great Britain, it having been in the occupation and pos. 

session of the Crown previously to the conclusion of the treaty 
of 1783.?? 

Mr. Clay indignantly repudiated the idea that 
whatever territory in North America Great Britain 
claims, she is to be regarded as having occupation 
and possession of constructively, as the mother coun- 
| try, and demanded that 

‘* The Government of New Brunswick should cease from 
|| the exercise of all and every act of exclusive jurisdiction 
within the disputed territory, until the question of right is 
|| settled.*? 
| Our Minister in Great Britain was instructed 
|| to meet and rebut this pretension in the most de- 
cisive terms. He did so. It was attempted tobe 
maintained by the Earl of Aberdeen in behalf of 
|| Great Britain, with the weapons of diplomatic 
chicanery and old mother country insolence, 
which belonged to sueh a pretension; for it is in- 
deed a point impossible to be yielded by the Uni- 
ted States; it is vital to our very independence; 
we might as well return to colonial vassalage 
again at once, as give up the assertion of our co- 
equal independence, and of the coequal rights of 
‘| soil flowing from it, which is the fundamental 
| principle of the treaty of peace. 
| Now for the application of thisprinciple. From 
| 1783 to 1816, no mortal man heard of a claim of 
| Great Britain covering the valley of the Aroos- 
| took. The whole of the claim, indeed, to the 
| disputed territory, so called, is a progeny of the 
|| war of 1815. Itis a belligerent device—the at- 
‘| tempt to get possession of a tract of country 
| lying between New Brunswick and Lower Can- 
‘|ada. What is not hers by right, and what she 
‘| could not obtain by conquest or purchase, she has 
|| endeavored to obtain by diplomacy. The claim 
itself is groundless and absurd; but, making the 
|| claim, she proceeds to claim the possession also, 
|| by virtue of the pretension I have stated. Onno 
|| other ground can Sir John Harvey undertake to 
|| exercise exclusive jurisdiction on the Aroostook. 
|| The lands there are held under grants of Massa- 
| chusetts or Maine, going batk more than thirty 
| bia: The governments of Massachusetts and 
| Maine have had jurisdiction there down to the 
|| present time, surveying the land, giving permits 
|| to cut timber, removing trespassers and the like, 
|| just as upon lands within the undisputed limits 
of Maine. The exclusive jurisdiction of New 
| Brunswick in this region has never been asserted 


‘| and enforced as against Maine. For it is to be 
have been in the Madawaska country. The 
of the disputed territory, which the King of the 
Aroostook than the Madawaska, and in the former 





| remembered that this dispute has happened on 
the Aroostook. The arrest of individual citizens 
of Maine, which have heretofore taken place, 
Madawaska is a northerly branch of the St. 
Johns, the Aroostook a southerly one, and the 
valley of the latter is in the southernmost portion 
Netherlands assigned to the United States. 1! 
suppose it is on this account that Great Britain 
has practiced more forbearance in regard to the 


has refrained hitherto from the attempts to en- 
force exclusive jurisdiction, which she has prac- 
ticed in the latter. At any rate, the House w! 
admit Great Britain has no right of exclusive 
| jurisdiction; that her claim of right is founded 
on a pretension eel and palpably untenable; 
| that she has neither right of exclusive possession, 
|| nor exclusive possession in fact. 

| Has the Government of the United States made 
any ement conferring on her the right (tem- 
i} Soraiiyor otherwise) to the exclusive possession 
| of this territory? I shall not go back to cast re- 
'| flections on the Government of the United States. 
'| It has, in my judgment, much atoned for past 
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error by the decision of its present course. A new 
crisis hasarrived. 1 stand upon the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Fox, to which 
this affair has given rise. Whatever misconcep- 
tion there may have been concerning this, on the 

art of any officer of the British Government, or 
in this country, there is, at - rate, no such | 
agreement. Great Britain can plead misconcep- | 
tion no longer. She must now enter upon a new 
course of measures. She has not exercised | 
hitherto exclusive or forcible jurisdiction on the | 
Aroostook; she must now cease to claim the right | 
to do so hereafter, under this pretended agree- 
ment, which the United States never made. And 
the conclusion to which | come on the whole mat- 
ter is this: the understanding actually had has 
either been miséonceived, or willfully misinter- 
preted, by the British authorities or officers in 
America. It does not seem even to have been 
so understood in England. At the very outset of 
the affair, in 1827, the proposal for an understand- 
ing, it appears, came from My. Canning, who 
“suggested the propriety of abstaining on both 
sides, pending the suit, from any act of sover- 
eignty over the contested territory.”? Here is the 
suggestion of the understanding. And whatever 
statements of it occur in the correspondence of 
the subordinate functionaries of the two Govern- 
ments from that time to this, I have a remarkable 
declaration, made by Lord Palmerston, the pres- | 
ent Foreign Secretary, in a debate in the House 
of Commons, on the 24th April, 1837, as I find it 
reported in the London Times: 

“Sir R. Peel said: Is the province of Maine in the occu- 
pation of any part of the disputed territory? 

“Lord Palmerston replied: The disputed territory, or at 
any rate the greater part of it, is in our occupation at pres- 
ent, upon the understanding that neither we nor any other 
party, shall exercise any of the rights belonging to perma- 
aent territorial sovercignty. 

“Sir R. Peel. I do not see how any arrangement of that 
sort can be made. The land must be occupied by one 
party or the other. Is it occupied entirely by British sub- 

ets? 
me Lord Palmerston. It is not séttled at allat present; it 
is occupied by vast forests of wood, and it is understood 
that neither party is to cut the wood until the differences 
are settied in one way or the other.’ 

These two declarations are each very different | 
from that of Sir John Harvey, who undertakes 
an assertion by force of exclusive jurisdiction, not 
only unsupported by, but in direct opposition to | 
the declaration of Lord Palmerston. In resisting 
this pretension of Sir Jobn Harvey, the Govern- 
ment of Maine is right, as he is wholly wrong in 
making the pretension, Itisa pretension which | 
cannot and wilb not be tolerated by the United 
States. 

In regard to the conduct of the government of 
Maine, there is one important consideration to | 
be borne in mind. There is a question of State 
rights at the bottom of this. I have heard it de- | 
nied whether Maine had any constitutional power 
todo what she has done. Such is not my read- 
ing of the Constitution. Each State has an inde- 
feasible right to the integrity of her territory, 
which the United States cannot curtail but with | 
her consent. Each State has an indefeasible | 
right to defend the integrity in arms, if need be, 
by her own force, if that of the United States be | 
not athand. Struck, she must and should strike. 
Such is the sacred right of self-preservation, | 
sanctified by the great charter of the Union, and | 
by the first principles of human action, which are | 
superior to all the constitutions on earth. The 
Constitution contains the following clause: 

“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter intoany agreement or compact with another 
State or with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless act- 
ually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit 
of delay”? 

I shall not inquire whether the Governor and 

gislature of Maine did or not start in the best | 
possible manner. That is a question passed. The 
wheel of time has rolled over it, and, in the prog- 
ress of events, we have reached another and a 
graver issue. Sir John Harvey is in the act of 
invading the State of Maine, and invading it un- | 
der pretensions which neither the peace nor the 





The State of Maine possesses, under these cir- 
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‘| eign Affairs or of the House. 


|| Mr. PICKENS rose and said he desired to 
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her by the Constitution; and herein, at least, the chusetts. The pretensions of exclusive jurisdic- 

law is not silent amid the din of arms. She had tion setup by Great Britain arose from the ground 
the power, and she has judged, as she mightand — that she considered our sovereignty as commenc- 
must, whether or not the exigency had arrived ing only from the Declaration of Independence 
for the exercise of the power; and, havingarmed © or the treaty of peace; and that, therefore, in all 
herself, has invoked the aid of the Federal Gov- | disputed territory, she would exercise juriadic- 
ernment in defense of the integrity of her own tion from the claims of prior sovereignty. This, 

| soil and that of the United States. Mr. P. considered rather a fiction. The treaty 
| _ Of the part which it now becomes the duty of of 1783 was signed by independent equals. 

, Congress to perform, I shall say nothing at pres- He would here say in the past Maine had been 
ent, because I do not wish to anticipate or pre- wronged—deeply wronged—by whom he would 

| judge the action either of the Committee on For- not now say; but he would say she had also 

wronged herself. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusn- 
| trespass for as short a time as possible upon the || mvc] had alluded to other points of difficulty be- 
‘attention of the House. The subject under their | tween us and Great Britain, and to one in which 
| consideration was painfully delicate and deeply | the South was vitally interested. Yes; he held 

interesting. He desired to say nothing that would | in his hand the correspondence recently published 

precipitate us, directly or tndirectly, into that | between the British Cabinet, through Lord Pal- 
| which all wise men would like to avoid. Mr. P. | merston, with our Minister and Government; it 
| regretted that gentlemen had thought it necessary || related to the vessels that had been driven by 

to go into the details of the past history of this | storm upon the coast of Bermuda, with slaves 
controversy; he would rather avoid that at pres- from this section of country, destined for New 
ent. He had listened with profound attention to Orleans, and which had been seized by the British 
what had fallen from the venerable gentleman | authorities and liberated. 

from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and he en- The SPEAKER intimated that it was not in 

| tirely agreed with him in one observation partic- | order. 

, ularly, and that was, thatat present he was will- Mr. PICKENS said he did not intend to dis- 
ing to **forget the past.’’ It was a remark full | cuss it. The British Cabinet, in this correspond- 
of wisdom and patriotism. He also desired to | ence, had taken the ground distinctly, and so 

forbear an examination or censure of what had | communicated it to our Government, that they 

‘occurred in the progress cf this unpleasant con- | could not, under any circumstances, recognize the 

|troversy. Mr. P. would prefer to meet the pres- | right of property in persons. ‘They had conse- 

| ent state of the question—to stand upon the issues | quently, in the case of one of the vessels, (the 
now made—and act under the circumstances with | Linterprise,) postively refused indemnity, because 
which we were surrounded. The gentleman | it happened after their act of emancipation to the 

'[Mr. Apams] had observed that he understood | West India Islands. 

the message of the President, now before us,|| Mr. P. had perused this correspondence with 


|| made a proposition to leave the adjustment of this | the deepest indignation. The Government had, 


controversy to the governments of Maine and | by it, set up the right to decide for us in what 
New Brunswick, &c. In this he thought the | our property should consist. It struck a high- 
gentleman had misunderstood the message. handed blow at our independence. But he would 
Mr. P. had had no opportunity of judging its | forbear to pursue the subject, and only say that, 
contents, except by the hasty reading given of it | rather than submit to its arrogant assumptions, 
by the Clerk at the desk; and he had conversed || he would prefer to see the country, from the Pa- 
with no gentleman as to itssubstance; but he un- || tapsco to the Sabine, laid low in one smoking ruin. 
derstood that part which the gentleman referred | This was one amongst the many points at issue 
to as rather advising and expressing a hope that | between us and Great Britain, to which the gen- 
both the Governors of Maine and New Bruns- || tleman [Mr. Cusnine] had alluded. The con- 
wick might pause, and that those who had been | troversy on the northeastern boundary had pre- 
captured on both sides might be mutually re- | sented a tangible issue before us, and, he thought, 
leased, and that the militia ordered out might be | the more decided the movements were, the better 
peaceably disbanded. It was rather anexpression || for the peace of the two countries. He thought 
of desire that things might take this direction, | the strong military movements of Maine, if con- 
and the affair be terminated, than leaving it, as | ducted with judgment, would tend to prevent 
was supposed, to New Brunswick and Maine to || conflict; that if only smal] numbers on both sides, 
settle and adjust it. This was his understanding | and equally divided, were to meet, there would 
of that part of the message. | be greater danger of conflict of arms. He, there- 
But the gentleman (Mr. Apams] had pronounced | fore, differed from the gentleman from Massa- 
| the message too pacific for him. Now, the pacific || chusetts furthest from him [Mr. Lixcoxy} in his 
| tendency of it (if it were so) was to him (Mr. P.) || censure upon the Governor of Maine in his call 
| its highest recommendation. He thought it was || for a strong armed force. 
| due to the dignity of the matters involved that it || Mr. LINCOLN said that Mr. P. had misun- 
| should be pacific. He could see no objection to || derstood him; that he referred to the first move- 
| its pacific character at present. He deprecated || ment to drive off trespassers, and merely said 
| the allusions made to the probability of war; we || that that was a military movement, 
| should move with delicacy on that point. He} Mr. PICKENS was glad to understand this 
| had listened with deep pain to that portion of the || from the gentleman; and what he intended to ad- 
remarks of the gentleman from Maine Seed | vance was, that the most decided movements at 
which intimated that, if the President supposed || this juncture*"would be, ip the end, the most 
that peace could be preserved, he was mistaken. || peaceable. He deprecated anything that might 
The gentleman had said it was now too late for || finally tend to war between us and Great Britain; 
| that, for the conflict of arms had already taken || he hoped there would be no occasion to make 


| pace, in all probability, on the frontier. He | that last sad appeal. But if it was to be forced 
{| 


oped and trusted that in this the gentleman was || upon us, he would pledge his all upon the con- 
mistaken. Others had made similar remarks. (|' test. In this matter, to a transient observer, at 
| He earnestly desired that peace might be pre- | first sight, Maine might seem to be alone inter- 
served; and he had no doubt it could be. Imbe- | ested; but we are all bound together under a s8e- 
cility and indecision now, at this juncture, would || cred compact; we belong to a common Confed- 
bring war; but decision and firmness would pre- | eracy, and havea common country; and although 
serve peace and our honor too. As to thecontro-| I represent a remote section, yet the cause of 
versy of the past, he would desire to say but little; || Maine is our cause. And if war must come, 
he would, however, take this occasion to say that || (which may God in His mercy avert!) although 
he had examined it, and, as to the question of the || it would be desolating in its effects to my sec- 
Mocation of the true line, under the treaty of 1783, || tion of country, yet we had met such events be- 
there was not a jury of twelve men, even in Eng- || fore. Our treasure had been advanced, and our 
land, who, under oath, could refuse us a verdict || blood shed, in a war for those who were remote 


clear for controversy. And as to the possession || their unkindness to us. Not only does our 


honor of the United States can tamely endure. | upon the facts of the case; it was a question too || from us; we could do it again, notwithstanding 


cumstances, full constitutional power to arm in | 
her own defense, and to withstand and repel hos- 
tile invasion.. The.power.isexpressly given to 


of the particular section of country where the con- |} honor call in the present ease, but it is so ** nom- 
flict had taken place, it had for thirty years been || inated in the bond;” and dreadful as its effects 
settled by our citizens under grants from Massa- || may be upon my country, yet you shall cut from 
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me the *‘pound of flesh,” although it should 


take from ae heart the last *‘ drop of blood.” | 
ls for prudent, wise, firm councils, | 
Mr. P. regretted that some gentlemen seemed to | 


The crisis ca 


speak as if war wasceftain. He did not think 
so. He judged from the message and papers 
now before us that there would be no permanent 
conflict, He felt assured that the interests of the 
two countries were deeply identified in peace, 
and their wisdom and justice would preserve it. 

But if we were to be dragged into a war, the 
world should know that we would go into it as 
one man. 

Mr. SERGEANT said he had but a very few 
words to say. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Evans] had made a remark he (Mr. S.) did rot 
assent to; though, in other respects, that gentle- 
man had shown that he thoroughly understood 
this ee that he felt it ds deeply as he un- 
derstood it. The remark was to this effect: that 
the Executive of the United States did not seem 
to comprehend the exigency of the occasion, nor 
to have acted up to it. If this remark were ap- 
plied to the past, [do not know that I should 
differ much from the gentleman from Maine. I 
do believe—nay, I am fully convinced —that, for 
some years past, the various exigencies which 
have arisen, or been threatened, in relation to this 
matter, however obvious, have not been looked 
at as carefully, nor acted upon as energetically, 
by the Government here in Washington, asthey 
ought to have been; and hence it has happened 
(as any one who will trace the history of this con- 
troversy may readily perceive) that, for ten years 
past, the British Government and its officers have, 
unfortunately, been allowed to take up errors at 
our expense, until at last they have endeavored 
to persuade themselves of one great and ruinous 
error, the immediate cause of our present diffi- 
culty and danger. It is this: that there has been 
an understanding, or a sort of agreement or com- 

act, of some surt or other, express or implied, 
- which, pending the controversy in relation to 
the boundary line, th+y were to have exclusive 
jurisdiction over the disputed territory. To that 
error the exigency of the present occasion (too 
striking and serious to escape observation) has 
drawn the attention of the Executive, and he has 
corrected it; and, with it, he has corrected thé 
Governor of New Brunswick, and taken from that 
officer the whole ground on which he stood; for, 
if | understand him correctly, the Governor of 
New Brunswick justifies himself entirely on the 

round that there is an agreement between the 

nited States and his country, by which the lat- 
ter is to have exclusive jurisdiction over this ter- 
ritory. That, then, is precisely and distinctly 
contradicted in the message of the President; and 
henceforward the Governmentof the United States 
takes the ground that Maine has taken, namely, 
that no such jurisdiction exists. I believe thor- 
oughly that there is not, and has not been, any 
such agreement or understanding. It is impossi- 
ble. I believe it, not only on the high authority 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. Lin- 
COLN,] but on authority which I find in our own 
history. 

Eleven years ago there was a correspondence 
on the same subject between the then Secretary 
of State, Mr. Clay, and Sir Crarles Vaughan, 
the British Minister here. Looking to that, you 
will find no allusion, even to such an understand- 
ing; but the Minister of England takes the 
ground of their right, not their understanding; 
and the argument is to this effect: that, before 
the treaty of peace, the possession and sover- 
eignty of the whole were in the Crown of Eng- 
land, and that they so remained until the right 
of the United States is established—that is until 
the line is settled; for I cannot otherwise under- 
stand the argument that they remain there until 


we establish our legitimate right to dispossess | 


them. But there is the root of all this. Sir 


Charles Vaughan did not pretend to any under- | 


manding: he goes upon what he asserts to be the 

right. 

this day, denies the right of jurisdiction on the 

part of England; and Mr. Clay, in his letter 

written in the year 1828, protests against such a 

claim. Now, after this protest of 1528, the thing 

having been slept over from that time to this, 

Great Britain has wrought up this alleged, but | 


he Government of the United States, to | 
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entirely unfounded, claim of right growing out 


of her alleged jurisdiction with an express under- 
standing between the two Governments. I can- 
not account for it en any other ground than this: 


| that there has been of late a seeming acquies- 
| cence on the part of the United States, or rather 


a want of decided contradiction. But there never 
was such an acquiescence as to justify the claim 
of jurisdiction by Great Britain on the ground 
of understanding. This may bea difficult, and, 
as one would suppose, a dangerous question in 
the form in which recent incidents present it; but 
neither of these considerations furnishes any rea- 
‘son why it should not be carefully examined and 
decided; on the contrary, there is every motive for 
decision. Indicision, procrastination, is the cause 


of this frontier conflict, if any has taken place. || 
| Indecision on the part of the General Govern- 


ment is the cause of blood being shed, if any has 
been shed. Now, I say that the Government of 
the United Staies does at length comprehend the 
present emergency, because a result has come, as 
every man who watches the course of things 
carefully cannot fail to see, in which every step 
that is taken may precipitate us into a condition 


which all would avoid, if with honor it can be || 


avoided, and which, if it does come, as the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. THompson] 
says, comes because it must come. No man ever 
invited it. 
be sought. 


But the case, such as it is, is to be looked in |) 


the face with a firm but prudent regard. The 
honor of the nation must be maintained. The 


peace of the nation must not be heed!essly jeop- | 


arded. Steps having been taken on the part of the 
government of Maine and vf the local Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, we ought now to know 
and make known what the United States—the 
nation—will do. We should no longer be left in 
doubt whether Maine is to go on alone; whether 
she is to be left to take eare of herself, or do as 
she may think fit. Unless the Government of 
the United States in some way make known what 
it deems to be its rights, and the extent to which 
it will go in support of them, you will have a 
war there, whether you desire it or not. For 
aught we know, you may have a war there at 
this very moment. Butif the United States, look- 
ing to these rights as national rights, with the 
weight of her authority as a nation, announces 


her determination, then, at once, a new character | 
is given to the controversy—a character of so- 


lemnity and power to command respect. From 
that moment, those who have looked lightly upon 
the fact of a few militia being sent out of the 
State of Maine into this territory, will regard the 
matter in a different aspect; and surely no Gov- 
ernor of New Brunswick, in such astate of things, 
will venture to say to the Government of the 
United States what the present Governor of that 
Province has said to the Governor of Maine, nor 
to hold out such threats as he has done. Sir, 
this is a complicated case. I do not mean to enter 
into the question as to this land being claimed 
by cession or grant. That is a pretext of Great 
Britain. Itisa fallacy. There was no grant or 
cession. The land was taken by conquest,.in 
war, as in other cases of conquest; and the treaty 


of peace defined the boundaries and fixed the | 


limits, as in all other wars. Within those limits 


we acquired by our, own strength, and not by | 


grant. We acquired it as we acquired our inde- 
pendence—by the favor of Heaven upon our 
arms In a just cause. 
pendence is. 
to the possession until we can show a better one. 


In law, the possession has always been in us. | 
There was no actual possession, and in that case | 


the possession follows the right. 
I have said the question is complicated. We 


have a national question about boundary, but this | 


question involves in it the question of territory of 
two States of the Union. If the boundary is es- 


tablished according to our claim, what is within | 
it belongs to Massachusetts and Maine; if not, | 


their dimensions will be proportionally reduced. 


If, 1 say, our claimis not correct, the soil is theirs; | 
the jurisdiction is theirs; and they have a right to | 


peaceable possession, and that, too, within a rea- 
sonable time. Weare bound*to aid them and 


enforce their just rights, by setuling the question 


Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Everett. 


War is always a calamity, and not to | 


It is ours, as our inde- | 
Great Britain says she has a right | 


[February 26, 


Ho. or Reps, 


of the line, and to restore to them the possession 
| and-enjoyment of that which is theirs. How |ono 
|| are they to wait? We must not trifle with thei, 
|| rights and interests. The national question, fix. 
‘| ing the United States boundary, might admit of 
| delay. Itis for ourselves alone. But the rights 
| and interests of Massachusetts and Maine impose 
| upon usa duty we must not neglect If we do. 

I will not say they may not take care of them. 
selves in such way as they best can, 

But, sir, another serious consideration arises 
in connection with this latter point. It is this: 
that just exactly as the decision of the question jg 
| procrastinated, new pretensions are set up, every 
| one of which you have to unravel. I hope the 

last of them is now disposed of; and that the mes. 
sage of the President, and the declaration of Con. 
| gress, will place the question in such a position 

as to convince the people of the United States, as 

well as the Government of Great Britain, that jt 

must be brought toa speedy settlement; and I do 
| hope, whatever else may happen, that the admo. 
| nition furnished by the present collision will have 
/a proper effect on the two Governments; and if 
| both duly appreciate and take it to heart, as a 
matter which seriously touches the peace and 
| welfare of both, ina right spirit, | have no fear 
' that anything has yet occurred to prevent a just 
/and amicable settlement. 

But it is most evident that the management of 
|| this controversy, involving the peace and honor 
of the nation, ought not to be suffered to fall into 
hands of less authority or strength than those of 

the nation. The nation must furnish the coun. 

sels, and the nation must furnish the force. [fe 
| must decide the momentous questions of peace 
| and war, and the Executive is bound to take care 
|| that they be not committed to others. Above 
‘| all, they must not be left to chance; to casual 
'| collision of trespassers, or to local or subordinate 
|| authorities, to involve us in war, by bringing 
‘|| about a state of things which may leave us no 
| choice. The Government of the United States 
| mustdoitsduty—promptly, fully, and effectually; 
|| or leave to the State of Maine the benefit (if such 
| it be) of the argument, that she must take care of 
| her own interests in her own way. 

The Committee of Foreign Affairs will now 
,| have charge of this grave subject. It will be for 

them, looking at it in all its bearings, to indicate 
|| the course which, in their opinion, is due to the 

occasion. This Government must be placed in 
| front. It must be the party. Its whole authority 
‘| and power must be put forward to calm irritation, 
| to allay tumult, to give pause for reflection, and 
|| afford assurance that justice will be done, cost 
what it may cost. In this way I have no doubt 
| peace may be preserved, and our rights secured. 
| Mr. EVERETT said he had desired the mes- 

sage should have been committed without debate. 
| Events may have transpired which would present 
new aspect to the question. Before this hour 


| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| 


a change has unquestionably taken place—either 
a conflict, or the parties have taken positions in 
which none was to be expected. If a battle has 
been fought, a state of war exists. If the parties 
have withdrawn their forces from the disputed 
territory, the immediate dispute is at an end. In 
|| this state of uncertainty he thought all debate 
premature, and worse than useless, It tended to 
|| produce a premature excitement. And who could 
| answer for the effects of the excitement that might 
| originate here on the country, in connection 
'| with other causes of exeitement? Look at your 
‘| whole northern frontier, in connection with the 
Canada question. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Pickens] has alluded to a subject 
of deep interest to the South. Who, I repeat, 
can answer for the effect of the excitement that 
may be produced by a premature debate in this 
House? The magnitude of the subject overrides 
all party considerations. It is a question of 
peace or war with one of the most powerful na- 
tions. Who can estimate its duration or its con- 
sequences? It should be well considered. A day 
or two will put us in possession of all the facts; 
| and he had hoped that until then all debate would 
have been suspended. On this occasion he had 
not expected an exciting debate from members 
|| of the States immediately interested. They now 
|| ask the aid of the United States, to whose unim- 


\\ passioned judgment he had hoped they would 


} 
| 
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have submitted their claims. Least of all had he | 
expected to have heard opinions in advance from 

agentieman who was not only interested in the 
question, but also a member of the Committee on | 
Foreign Relations. He must say to that gentle- || 
man that, in his opinion, he had disqualified him- || 
golf from acting on the committee on this ques- || 
tion; and he expressed a hope that he would, on |! 
his occasion, withdraw from it. For one, he || 
should be unwilling to take his opinion as a safe || 
direction for the action of this House. | 

Mr. CUSHING rose for explanation. The || 
entieman from Vermont was proceeding in a, 
pretty cavalier way to disqualify and disfranchise | 
him (Mr. C.) from acting on the Committee on || 
Foreign Affairs, because of what he had said on | 
the pending question. Te desired him to put his || 
fioger on the part of his remarks open to any || 
such exception, It was newsto him that a mem- 
ber from any State was not to speak on a subject 
which particularly concerned the interests or honor 
of his State; or that a member of a committee was 
precluded from discussing the class of topics ap- 

ertaining to such committee. Just the contrary. 
Did the gentleman from Vermont abstain from 
speaking in regard to Indian affairs when before 

the House? 

Mr. EVERETT. I gave way to permit the 
gentleman to put a question, not to interpose a 
speech. I will answer his question. [ shall not 
put my finger on any part of his speech; I put my 
hand on his whole speech. 

I repeat, sir, | deprecate any premature excite- , 
ment here or in the country. A debate has been 
entertained; a debate tending to produce deep ex- 
citement, under which the subject was about to 
be committed to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations; whose report, as well from the individual | 
character of its members as from their official sta- 
tions, would have a commanding influence over 
the action of this House and over the opinions of 
thiscountry. Ifanything [ can say will be heeded 
by the committee, [ would present to them some 
considerations on which I desire they may report, 
lam aware how unpopular and unpatriotic it ma 
seem to some to attempt to arrest the excited frel- 
ings of the House; but my only desire is that we | 
deliberate before we act. I do not intend to give 
my opinions in advance, but to present to the 
committee some subjects for consideration. 

[ would call their attention to the controversy. 
Whatisit? [do not understand from the mes- 
sage that it involves the ultimate rigut of Maine 
to the disputed territory. Her right, in the opin- 
ion of this House, is unquestionable. This House 
has so resolved. Yet, on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, the right is notconceded. It remains a sub- 
ject of controversy. That controversy is not the 
one now atissue I regret, sir, that it is not the 
issue; that issue ought to have been made long | 
ago, and decided. I ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to the real issue. Is it not this: That 
British subjects, without the'llicense of either Gov- 
erament, are committing trespasses — cutting 
timber—on the disputed territory? Maine con- 
tends for the right, in common, to drive them off. 
Great Britain contends for the exclusive right to 
remoye them Is not this the direct question in 
issue? And does it involve any further question | 
than this, who has the possession of the cone 
territory until the question of right between the 
United States and Great Britain is settled —Great 
Britain claiming the exclusive right, and Maine 
claiming arightin common! Does it not, then, 
come back to the issue; who shall drive off the 
wespassers? I again express my regret that a 
question should have arisen on a poiut so collat- 
eral to the great subject of dispute. 

The next consideration that I would suggest is 
as to the rightof Maine to compromit the United 
States to war. Here I desire to be understood, 
that if a foreign nation should invade the undis- 
puted territory of a State, such State may in- 
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| 
| 
stantly expel the invader, and that it would be 
the duty of the United States to furnish instant 
aid if required. Butin the present case, however 
clear, in our opinion, may be the right of Maine 
to the territory, yet as between the United States | 
and Great Britain the question of right is _unset- 
led. Lt is a question of boundary, depending on | 
& treaty; a question yet in controversy. Setting 


aside all pretense of any agreement as to the pos- i 


| session, (which I may notide hereafter,) is not 


this the situation of the question, as between the 
United States and Gries Bicitain ? Isnotthe right 
of possession, as_ well as the right of soil, yet in 
dispute? And between what parties is the con- 
troversy? Is it not between the parties to the 
treaty under which the controversy arises—a 
controversy as to the boundary between the two 
nations? 

Mr. HOWARD rose to make an inquiry. The 

gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Evererr}) had al- 
luded to the claim set up by Sir John Harvey of 
exclusive jurisdiction over this territory. The 
suggestion which the gentleman had made, wheth- 
er this must not be considered as an affair alto- 
gether belonging to the Government of the United 
States, was one well worthy of consideration. 
Sut the inquiry which Mr. H. wished to put to 
the gentleman from Vermont was this: whether 
the claim on the part of Sir John Harvey to ex- 
elusive jurisdiction was not to the exclusion of 
the authorities of the United States as well as of 
the authorities of Maine ? 

Mr. EVERETT. Certainly;the British claim 
the right to exclusive possession; and this gives 
ita stronger claim to be considered a national ques- 
tion. Isitthen competent for the State of Maine 
to become a direct party in the controversy? Is 


| it not, in every part of it, a controversy exclu- 


sively between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain? Tas Maine any more right to interpose on 
a question of the right of possession than of the 
right of soil? I had occasion at the last session 
to refer to this subject, in the debate on the Cher- 
okee treaty. The Executive then divanced the 
doctrine thata State could interfere with the exe- 
cution of a treaty. I then suggested this case as 
one to which the doctrine would apply, and to its 
consequences. 

I am aware, sir, that these suggestions call 
on the committee to question the leading prin- 
ciple of the message. As I understand it, from 
the reading at the table, it fully sanctions the 
right of Maine to interpose in the controversy. 
If this be correct, I again express my regret that 


Maine had not chosen to make the grand point | 


of the controversy; that, instead of senling an 


| armed force to drive off trespassers, she had not 
|| taken possession of the whole territory, to which 


we have resolved she has an undoubted right. 


There is another subject | would recommend | 


to the consideration of the committee. I take it 


any agreement by which the exclusive possession 
of the disputed territory, until the right was set- 
tled, was conceded to Great Britain. I under- 
stand from the message there is no trace of such 
an agreement in the diplomatic records of the 
Department; and no one will regard any verbal 


arrangements, should such be alleged to have been | 


made, Taking this, then, for granted, I ask the 
committee to ascertain what have been the acts 
of the parties; whether Great Britain has claimed 


any such agreement, and whether we have ad- | 
mitted it, or acquiesced in the claim; and if it | 
| should appear that Great Britain has claimed it, 
'| and complained of its infraction, and we have 
acquiesced, or even apologized, how far this may , 
be authoruy for the present claim of exclusive 
jurisdiction, or at least for the Governor of New 
Brunswick to make the claim. Whether we have | 


not, by our own acts, conceded to Great Britain 
what she-had no right to demand by express 


; agreement. 
I have one article more to recommend to the | 


consideration of the committee. 

I find from the message that the Governor of 
New Brunswick bases his right to resist the force 
of Maine on the alleged agreement of our Govern- 
ment to their exclusive possession of the countr 
adinterim. He makes this point in his dispate 


to the British Minister here. The British Min- || 
ister insists on this claim; our Government denies | 
it, and. calls for the proof. The issue is then made | 
on this agreement. The British Minister refers to | 


his Government; in substance, he says he has 
not the evidence, but has sent home forit. All, 
then, is made to depend on the production of the 
proof—of the evidence of the agreement. 1 ask 
the committee to consider whether, at this point, 
we had nota right to claim that the controversy 
on the part of Great Britain should have been sus- 
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pended until the evidence was produced? Ought 
the correspondence to have ceased at the point it 
did? Ought not the Executive to have replied to 
the last letter of Mr. Fox, by a demand of a 
withdrawal of the British troops until the evi- 
dence was produced? How could he have re- 
sisted the demand? He had the power to give 
the order. He represents the British Govern- 
ment in all its relations with the United States, 
The issue is made by him. If there was no agree- 
ment, all pretense of justification is at an end, 
We accepted the issue; if there was such an 
agreement, he is right, and we are wrong. We 
demand the evidence, and on our demand he was 
bound to stay all proceedings until the evidence 
was produced. I ask the consideration of the 
committee particularly to this question: why was 
not this demand made ? 

1 have submitted these considerations, not only 
for the reflection of the committee, but for the 
country. On a question so important, on which 
there is so little ume to deliberate, when we may 
be so soon called to act, have thought it proper 
to present such considerations as seemed to me 
proper to aid us in arriving at a just conclusion, 
{ said, in the commencement, that I should offer 
suggestions, not opinions. I, for one, shall en- 
deavor to profit by every suggestion or argu- 
ment from any quarter; and trust that we shall 
arrive at such conclusions as the honor and best 
interests of the country require. 


ARMED OCCUPATION OF FLORIDA, 





REMARKS OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In roe Senare, February 18, 1839, 


On the bill for the Armed Occupation and Settlement of 


Florida, in reply to Mr. Cray. 


Mr, BENTON said: 

Mr. Presipent: The objections made by the 
Senaior from Kentucky [Mr. Cuay] to the effi- 
ciency of the plan proposed by the bill was mat- 
ter of opinion, and could very properly be met 
by other opinions. The Senator thinks the pro- 
posed plan will be inefficient—that it will not 


, accomplish the object. This is his opinion, Pre- 


cisely contrary to that is the opinion of General 
Jesup, Governor Call, General Hernandez, the 


| Surgeon General, (Dr. Lawson,) General Gads- 
for granted that, in point of fact, there never was | 


den, and many others who have been engaged in 
the Florida war. By all these officers the bill is 
believed to present not only an efficient, but almost 
the only effectual mode of getting the Indians out 
of Florida, and recovering the possession of forty- 


' one thousand square miles of our territory. This 


is the opinion of officers of experience—officers 
who have been engaged. in the arduous service 
of expelling these Indians. It is their unani- 


| mous opinion; and J content myself with oppos- 
| ing this unanimous opinion of experienced officers 


to the solitary opinion of Senators on this floor 
who have never been nearer to Florida than they 
now are, 

The Senator from Kentucky objects to the grant 
of land to the settlers, but does not propose to 
substitute anything for it. The land is the pay 


| to the settlers for occupying, cultivating, and de- 


fending the country. If the land is denied them 
they get nothing, and it is not to be expected that 
men will go into such a service for nothing. Pay 


| in money is out of the question. If the bill had 


proposed it we should have had almost a panic 


| at the thoughts of a new army of ten thousand 


men. The bill sedulously avoids the idea of an 
army. It proposes cultivators, and gives them 
the appropriate compensation due to cultivators. 
It proposes land, and if that is refused the bill is 
destroyed, 

The Senator from Kentucky further objects to 
the grants of land to the settlers, uponthe ground 
that they will waste and squander it—will sell 


their claims for a trifle—and will derive no bene- 
| fit from them; and he instances the case of the 
|| soldiers of the late war who sold their claims for 


tt 


twenty or thirtydollarseach, Granted that such 


‘| was the fate of the soldiers’ bounty land, and 
| granted that such would be its fate 
|| similar 


| could be more absurd than to infer the same of 


in, under @ 
grant, to regular soldiers, and yet nothing 
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but the pay which they are to receive at the end 
of their service. It is the object for which they 
labor, and the reward which is to compensate 


them for their toil and risk They go to the || devise, gift, or transfer, contrary to this act, may be turned 


They stay there until they get | 
it. They choose it themselves; and, when they | 


country to get it, 


choose it, it is to live upon it. How different 
was the case of the soldiers from all this. They 
had no choice of their land; it was distributed to 
them by lot; and tens of thousands of the grants 


these settlers. In the first place, the Floridasettlers | 
are to be—not soldiers—but cultivators; the land | 


they are to receive is nota bounty for enlistment, | held and divided by them according to the laws of Florida ; | 


|| on a citizen, to threaten to enforce it, if he sh 
| refuse to vote for his favorite candidate ? 


were not worth a cent; the soldiers were at an | 


immense distance from the land—athousand miles 
or more from it—they knew nothing about it—in 
many instances were not able to get to it—they 


|| appealed to the Senate to say if the objection of 


were beset by temptations and discouragements | 


—and gave up for a trifle what they knew noth- 
ing about. 


A most defective law permitted eva- | 


sions, and the sales, though nominally declared | 
void before the patent issued, were easily made 


to assume a valid form. 
All this is different in this bill. 


will not be, like disbanded soldiers, scattered | 


through the towns and cities, a prey to specu- 
lators, but they will be at their stations in Florida 
-—in their block-houses among Indians—where 


no speculator willevercome. Instead of a lottery | 


drawn by a boy to distribute unknown lands 


among them, every Settler, if alive, must make | 


his own choice, and, if dead, his heir-at-law, and || away for a few dollars in hand. 


not a purchaser, must make it for him. The 
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|| at-law, or the settler himself, or any subsequent 
These settlers | , ; y q 


| lands of the late war had been placed under the 


| within one year thereafter, shall be null and void ; and the 


| Suit against the intrusive possessor as a trespasser and dis- 


| happened to these soldiers cannot happen to the 
| settlers under the bill. 


Interference in Elections—Mr. Calhoun. 


for one year thereafter ;/ the said patent shall issue to the 
original settler if alive, and if dead, it shall then issue to | 
his heirs at-law and widow, if he has left a widow, to be | 


and every alien-tion of any such bounty land, even by ju- 
dicial process, made before the issuance of the patent, or | 


intrusive possessor, by virtue of any pretended sale, lease, 
out of possession at any time by an action of ejectment in 
the name of the original settler or of his widow and heirs- 
at-law, or any one or more of them, or in the name of any 
subsequent purchaser, after the said land becomes legally 
alienable ; and full damages shall be recovered in the same 
seizor.”? 


Having read these sections of the bill, Mr. B. 


the Senator from Kentucky was not entirely in- 


applicable. The case was wholly different from || 


that of soldiers of the regular Army. What 
They would not sell their 
lands for a trifle, if they could; and they could 
not, if they would. The widow and the heirs- 


purchaser, after the land was alienable, can easily | 
set aside the sale; and that without limitation of 
time, and recover in the same suit, all the inter- 
mediate rents and profits. Ifthe soldiers’ bounty 


same guards, and they had been required to go 
and make their own selections and their own en- 





| tries, they would never have been rer] 


entry cannot be made by a purchaser, assignee, || 


attorney, or anybody whatever, but the settler, 


if alive, and, if dead, by his heir-at-law. After || 


the entry is made, there can be no alienation of 


the land, even by judicial sale, untiltwelve months | 
ufter a patent issues; and if attempted to be alien- | 
ated, a ready, perfect, cheap, easy, and certain || 
such aliena- | 


method is provided for invalidatin 
tions. In this respect the bill before the Senate 
differs from all that have preceded it. So that 
there is not the least danger that these settlers 
will squander their lands. They are not soldiers, 
but tillers of the earth, and, therefore, will hold 
on to their share of the earth. They do not take 
their land by lot, but by choice, and therefore 
they know what they get. They are not a thou- 
sand miles off, but at the spot, and ready to enter 
on their land. They must make the entry, or the 
land cannot be had. They cannot alienate for a | 


year after the patent issues, when they will know | 


the full value of their property. For all these | 


reasons, the objection of the Senator from Ken- | 
tucky can have no application to these settlers, | 
howsoever just it might be in relation to regular | 
soldiers. 

Mr. B. then read the sections of the bill which | 


related to the grant of land to the settlers, to cor- || 


yoborate the statements which he had made, and | 
ner in which they secured his rights. The fol- | 
lowing were the sections read: 

“ Sec. 2. ind be it further enacted, That, at the return 


of peace and removal of the Indians, each setter who shall 
have complied with these conditions, or his widow and 





INTERFERENCE IN. ELECTIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. C. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In roe Senate, February 22, 1839, 


Ou the bill to prevent the interference of certain Federal 
officers in elections. 


Mr. CALHOUN said: 

Mr. Presipent: I belong to that political school | 
which regards with a jealous eye the patronage 
of this Government, and believes that the less its 

atronage the better, consistently with the ob- 
ects for which the Government was instituted. 
hus thinking, I have made no political move of | 


|| any importance, for the last twelve or thirteen 
ears, which had not for its object, directly or || 
But, not- || 
| withstanding this, I cannot bring my mind to | 


indirectly, the reduction of patronage. 
support this bill, decidedly as I approve of its 
object. 


ceed to state and consider. 
This bill proposes to inflict the penalty of dis- 


| mission on a large class of the officers of this 
called upon the Senate to mark the effectual man- || 


Government, who shall electioneer, or attempt 
to control or influence the election of public fune- 


|| tionaries either of the General or State Govern- 
| ments, without distinguishing between their of- 


ficial and individual character as citizens; and the 


heirs-at-law, in the event of his death, shall be entitled toa || 


bounty of three hundred and twenty acres of land, to be | 
selected from any of the public lands in the district in which | 
he settled, in the peninsula of Florida, or east of the Su- 
wanne river, or adjacent keys and islands; the said selec- 
tion to be made by the settler according to priority of set- 
tlement, so that first settlers shall have first choices; but, | 
when two or more settlers in the same district shall have 
settled on the same day, priority of choice between them | 
shail be decided by lot. 

“ Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That, as soon as the 
surveys can be safely commenced, all the public lands east 
of the Suwanne, and also in the peninsula of Florida and 


be surveyed ; and land offices shall be opened for receiving, 
in addition to their other duties, the entries of the settlers 


who can prove a compliance with the conditions mentioned || 


in this act, and, to aid such proof, copies of the book con- 


oaoing the names of the settlers shall be deposited in such 
omces. 


shall be opened in the district of country north of the Jati- 
tude of the mouth of the Withlacoochee; another in the 
district south of that line and north of a line drawn across 


** Sec. 5. ind be it further enacted, That one land office | 
| 





the peninsula from the southern extremity of Tampa Bay ; 
and a third in the district south of that line and including 
the remainder of the peninsula; and the settlers within 
these respective districts shall each be confined to his own 
district in selecting and entering his bounty land. 

* Sec. 6. .And be it further enacted, That the bounty 
jands hereby granted shall be free of taxes, and inalien- 
able, even by judicial sale, until the patent issues, and also | 


| ine who shall, and who shal 


| Sar 


question is, has Congress the constitutional right 
to pass such a law? That, again, involves a 
prior and still more general question: has this 
Government the authority to interfere with the 
electoral rights of the citizens of the States? 

In considering this general question, | shall 
assume, in the first place, what none will deny, 
that it belongs to the States a to determ- 

not, exercise the 
right of suffrage; and, in the second, that it be- 


_longs to them, in like manner, to regulate that 
in the neighboring keys and islands fit for cultivation, shall || 


right; that is, to pass all laws that may be neces- 
to secure its free exercise on the one hand, 
and to prevent itsabuse ontheother. I next ad- 


vance the proposition, which no one in the least 


| 


conversant with our institutions, or familiar with 
the Constitution, will venture to question, that as 
far as citizens are concerned, this right belongs solely 
to the States, to the entire exclusion of the General 
Government, which can in nowise touch or inter- 
fere with it without transcending the limits of 
the Constitution. ‘Thus far there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion. 

But a citizen may be also an officer of this Gov- 
ernment; which brings up the question, has it the 
right to make it penal for him to use his official 


7 = > 
|| power to control or influence elections? 
| for instance, make it penal ina collector, 


Among other difficulties, there is a con- | 
| stitutional objection, which I cannot surmount, 
/and which I shall, without further remark, pro- | 





Can it, 

} Ing ( or other 
officer, who holds a bond, in his official characte, 
’ 

ould 


: a I regard 
this proposition as not less clear than the pre. 


ceding. Whenever the Government invests an 
individual with power, which may be used to 
the injury of others, or the ee it is manifest 
that it not’only has the right, but that it is jp 
, duty bound to prevent its abuse as far as prac. 
| ticable. But it must be borne in mind that a cit. 
| izen does not cease to be one in becoming a Fed. 
| eral. officer. This Government must, accordingly 
take special care, in subjecting him to penalties 
| for the abuse of his official powers, that it does 
not interfere in any wise with his private rights 
as a citizen, and which are, as has been stated 
under the exclusive control of the States. By; 
no such care is taken either in this bill or the 
substitute proposed by its author. Neither makes 
any distinction whatever between the official and 
| private acts of the officer asa citizen. The broadest 
and most comprehensive terms are used, compre- 
| hending and subjecting all acts, without discrim. 
ination as to character, to the proposed penalty, 
Under its provisions, if an officer should express 
an opinion of any candidate, say of a President 
who was a candidate for reélection, whether fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, or to whisper an opinion 
relating to his administration, whether good or 
bad, he would subject himself to the penalty of 
this bill, as certainly as if he had brought the 
whole of his official power to bear directly on the 
freedom of election. That a bill containing such 
| broad and indiscriminate provisions, transcends 
| the powers of Congress, and violates, in the off- 
cer, the electoral rights of the citizen, held under 
the authority of his State, and guarantied by the 
provision of the Constitution which secures the 
freedom of speech to all, is too clear, after what 
has been said, to require additional illustration. 
| It cannot pass without enlarging the power of the 
Government by the abridgment of the rights of 
| the citizen. 
ut, it may be replied, that there are instances 
where the Government has subjected its officers 
to penalties for acts of a private character, over 
which the Constitution has given it no control. 
Such undoubtedly is the fact, and its right to do 
| 80, in the instances referred io in the discussion, 
cannot be denied; but all such cases are distin- 
guished from that under consideration by lines 
too broad to be mistaken. In all of them the acts 
rohibited were, in the first place, such as were 
incompatible with the official duties enjoined; as 
in the case of the prohibition of commissaries to 
purchase or deal in articles similar to those that 
are made their official duty to purchase, in order 
to prevent fraud on the eee And in the next, 
the acts prohibited involved only civil rights, be- 
| longing to the officer as an individual, and not 
olitical rights, which belong to him asa citizen. 
he forme? he may yield at pleasure, without dis- 
credit or disgrace, vut the latter he cannot sur- 
render without debasing himself, and giving up 
sacred trust vested in him, by the State of which 
he is a member, for the common good; nor can 
this Government demand its surrender, without 
transcending its powers and infringing the rights 
of the States and their citizens. 

It may also be said that, in most cases, it would 
| be impossible to distinguish between the official 
| and the political acts of the officer, so as to sub- 
| ject the former to penal restraints without inter- 
| fering with the latter; and that it would, in prac- 
| tice, render ineffective the admitted right of the 

Government to punish its officers for the abuse 
of their official powers. It may be so; but litle 
or no evil can result. Whatever defect of right 
this Government may labor under, in such cases, 
is amply made up by the plenary power of the 
States, which has an unlimited control over the 
electoral rights of its citizens, whether officers of 
this Government or not. To them the subject 
may be safely confided. It is they who are par: 
ticularly interested in seeing that a right so sacr 
shall not be abused, nor the freedom of election 
be impaired. We must not forget that States and 
the people of the States are our constituents @ 
superiors, and we but their agents; and that if the 
ight in question be abused, or the of 
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by Jefferson and his associates of the Virginia 
_ School, which has ever been distinguished for its 
| ble system of policy would be impossible. Each || jealous opposition to patrouage, as the bane of 


” . ; ata : es 
election impaired, it is they, and not we, who | rotation with avengeance. The wheel would turn 
must mainly suffer, and who of course are the | round with such velocity that anything like a sta- 
pest judges of the evil andthe remedy. If the 


whatever restraint they please on the Federal offi- 
cers within their respective limits, in order to 
ard against their control or influence in elec- | 


office by the whirl, would seize the moment to || trated in the immortal documents so frequently 
make the most of his good fortune before he might || referred to in this discussion—the report to the 
be displaced by his successor, and a system (if || Virginia Legislature on the alien and sedition law, 


licy of the States demands it, they may impose | temporary occupant that might be thrown into | our political system, as is so powerfully illus- 
' 
| 
| 


tions; and, if it be necessary, to divest them en- | 
tirely of the right of suffrage. To those who are 
so much more, interested and competent to judge | 
and act on this subject than we are, I am for | 
eaving the decision as to what ought to be done, || 
and the application of the remedy. Entertaining || 
these views, 1 am forced to the conclusion that | 
this bill is unconstitutional, and if there were no | 
other reason to Oppose its passage, would be com- | 
led to vote against it. 

But there are others sufficiently decisive to | 
compel me to withhold my support, were it pos- | 
sible tc remove the constitutional objection. So 
far from restricting the patronage of the President, | 
should the bill become a law, it would, if I mis- || 
take not, greatly increase his influence. He has || 
now the almost unlimited power of removing the 
oficers of this Government—a power, the abuse 
of which has been the subject of much and, in | 
my opinion, of just complaint on the part of the || 
Chamber to which the mover of this bill belongs, 
on the ground that it was calculated to increase 
unduly the power and influence of that department | 
of the Government. Now what is the remedy | 
this bill proposes for that evil? To put restric- || 
tions on the removing power? The very reverse. | 
To make it the duty, as it is now the right of the | 
President to remove, and in discharging this high | 
duty he is made the sole judge, without limitation | 
orappeal. The fate of the accused would be ex- | 
cusively in his hand, whether charged with the | 
offense of opposing or supporting his administra- | 
tion. Can any one, the least conversant with 
party morals, or the working of the human heart, | 
doubt how the law would be executed? Isit not | 
certain that it would be mosg rigidly enforced 
against all officers who should venture to oppose 
him, either in the Federal or State Governments, 
with a corresponding indulgence and lenity to- | 
wards those who supported him? A single view, | 
without prolonging the discussion, will decide. 
Should there be a President of such exalted virtue | 
and patriotism as to make no discrimination be- || 
tween friend and foe, the law would be perfectly | 
useless; but if not, it would be made the pretext | 
for indiscriminate removal of all who may refuse | 
to become his active and devoted partisans; and | 
itwould thus prove either useless, or worse than | 
useless. 

With the object which the mover of the bill 
has in view, it seems to me he ought to take the || 
very Opposite course, and instead of making it || 
the duty of the President to remove, he ought to | 
impose restrictions on the power of removal, or | 
to divest him entirely of it. Place the office- | 
holders, with their yearly salaries, beyond the | 








reach of the Executive power, and they would, | 
ina short time, be as mute and inactive as this 
bill proposes to make them. Their voice, | prom- 
ise, would then be scarcely raised at elections, or 
their persons be found at the polls. 

But suppose the immediate object of the bill | 
accomplished, and the office-holders rendered per- | 
‘ectly silent and passive: it might even then be 
doubted whether it would cause any diminution 
in the influence of patronage over elections. It 
would, indeed, greatly reduce the influence of 
the office-holders. They would become the most 
insignificant portion of the community, as far as 
elections were concerned. But just in the same 
proportion as they might sink, the no less formid- 
able corps of office-seekers would rise in import- 
ance. The struggle for power between the ins 
and the outs would not abate in the least in vio- 
lence or intensity, by the silence or inactivity of 
the office-holders, as the amount of patronage, 
the stake contended for, would remain undimin- 
ished. Both sides—those in and those out of 
owveene turn from the passive and silent 

y of incumbents, and court the favor of the 
active corps that panted to supplant them; and 
the result would be an annual sweep of the former, 
after every election, to make room to reward the 
latter, and that- en whichever side the scale of 
victory might turn. The consequence would be 


| a select committee on the subject in 1835, and 


|| of importance under our system of Government, 


such it might be called) would follow not less cor- || 


| rupting than unstable. i] 


Vith these decisive objections, I cannot give | 
my support to the bill; but I wish it to be dis- || 
tinctly understood that, in withholding it, I neither | 
retract nor modify any sentiment I have expressed | 
in relation to the patronage of this Government. || 
I have looked over, since the commencement of 
this discussion, the report | made as chairman of 


which has been so frequently referred to in debate 


by those on the opposite side of the Chamber, | 


and I find nothing which I would omit, if I had 
now to draw it; but much which time and reflec- 


|| tion would induce me to add, to strengthen the 


grounds I then assumed. There is not a sen-| 
tence in it incompatible with the views I have 
presented on the present occasion. 

I might here, Mr. President, terminate my re- | 
marks, as far as this bill is concerned; but as the 
general question of patronage is at all times one 


and especially so, in my opinion, at this present 


juncture, I trust that I shall be indulged in offer- 

| ing my opinion somewhat more at large in refer- | 
|| Federa 
;, ance, and only for the sake of brevity,) as Jetler- 
Government, (and I hold it to be eminently so,) || 
we must strike at the source—the root, and not || 


ence to it, 
If it be desirable to reduce the patronage of the 


the branches. It is the only way that will notin 
the end prove fallacious. The main source of | 
patronage may be found in the oy oe the rev- | 
enue, and the expenditures of the Government; | 
and the first and necessary step towards its reduction 
is to restrict the powers of this Government within 
the rigid limits prescribed by the Constitution. Every 
extension of its powers beyond would bring 
within its control subjects never intended to be 
placed there, followed by increased patronage and 
augmented expenditure and revenue. 

e must in the next place take care notto call | 
theacknowledged powers of the Government into | 
action beyond the limits which the common in- | 
terest may render necessary, nor to pervert them | 
into means of doing what it was never intended | 
by the Constitution we should have the right to | 


do. Of all the sources of power and influence, 
prevention of the powers of the Government has 


|| proved in practice the most fruitful and danger- |, 


ous, of which our political history furnishes many | 
examples, especially in reference to the money | 
power, as will appear in the course of my re- 
marks. 


in the year 1799. 

But there is, and ever has been, from the first, 
another and opposing school, that regarded pat- 
ronage with a very different eye, not as a bane, 
but as an essential ingredient, without which the 
Government would be impracticable; and whose 
leading policy is, to enlist in its favor the more 


_ powerful classes of society, through their interest, 
| as indispensable to its support. If we cannot 
| take lessons from this school, on the question of 


| reduction of patronage, we may at least learn, 
what is of vast importance to be known, how and 
by what means this school has reared up a sys- 
tem, which has added so vastly to the power and 
patronage of the Government, beyond what was 
contemplated by its framers, as to alarm its 
wisest and best friends for its fate. With the 


| view of furnishing this information, so intimately 


connected with the object of these remarks, | pro- 
pose to give a very brief and rapid narrative of 
the rise and progress of that system. 
At the head of this school stands the name of 
| Hamilton, than which there is none more distin- 
guished in our political history. He is the per- 
fect oe and impersonation of the national or 
school, (1 use party names with reluct- 


son is of the State-rights Republican school. 
They were both men of eminent talent, ardent 
patriotism, great boldness, and comprehensive 
and systematic understanding. ‘They were both 
men who fixed ona single object far ahead, and con- 
verged all their powers towards its accomplish- 
ment. The difference between them is, that Jeffer- 
son had more genius, Hamilton more abilities; the 
former leaned more to the side of liberty, and his 
great rival more tothatof power. They both have 
impressed themselves deeply on the movements 
of the Government, but as yet Hamilton far more 
so than Jefferson, though the impression of the 
| latter is destined in the end, as I trust, to prove 
| the more durable of the two. 

It has been the good fortune of the school of 
| which Mr. Jefferson is the head to embody their 
| principles and doctrines in written documents, 
| (the report referred to and the Virginia and Ken- 


| 
i 
j 
; 


tucky resolutions,) which are the acknowledged 
creed of the party, and may at all times be re- 
ferred to in order to ascertain what they are in 
fact. The opposite school has left no such written 
and acknowledged creed, but the declaration and 
acts of its great leader have left little doubt as to 


|| either its principles or doctrines. In tracing them 


After restricting the powers of the Government || a narrative of his life and acts need not be given. 
within proper limits, the next important step || It will suffice to say that he entered early in life 
would be to bring down the income and expend- | into the army of the Revolution, and became a 
itures to the smallest practicable amount. It isa |, member of the military family of Washington, 


primary maxim under our system, to collect no 
more money than is necessary to the economical 
and constitutional wants of the Government. We 
have, in fact, no right to collect a cent more. 
Nothing can tend more powerfully to corrupt pub- 
lic and private morals, or to increase the patron- 
of the Government, than an excessive or sur- 
plus revenue, as recent and sad experience has 
abundantly proved. Nor is it less important to 
restrict the expenditures within the income. It 
is, in fact, indispensable to a restricted revenue, 
as the increase of the former must, in the end, 
lead to an increase of the latter. Nor must an 
exact administration, and a rigid accountability, 
in every department of the Government, be neg- 
lected. It is among the most efficient means of 
keeping down patronage and corruption, as well 
as the revenue and expenditures, just as the op- 
posite is among the most prolific source of both. 
It is thus, and thus only, that we can reduce 
effectually the patronage of the Government, to 


|| whose confidence he gained and retained to the 
| last. He next appeared in the Convention which 
| framed the Constitution, where, with his usual 
|| boldness, he advocated a President and Senate 
|, for life, and the appointment by this Government 
| of the Governors of the States, with a veto on the 
| State laws. These bold measures failing, he re- 
| tired from the Convention, it is said, in disgust; 
| butafterwards, on more mature reflection, became 
| the zealous and able advocate of the adoption of 
the Constitution. He saw, as he thought,ina 
' scheme of Government which conferred the un- 





| limited power of taxing and declaring war, the 
| almost unbounded source of power in resolute 
| and able hands; hence his declaration that, though 
| the Government was weak in its organization, it 
| would, when put in action, find the means of sup- 
| porting itself; a profound reflection, proving that 
fe clearly saw how to make it, in practice, what 
| his movements in the convention had failed to ac- 
|| complish in its organization. 


the least amount consistent with the discharge of | or has he left it in doubt as to what were the 
the few, but important duties, with which it is | means on which he relied to effect his object. 


charged, and render it what the Constitution in- | We all recollect the famous asserijon of the elder _ 


tended it should be, a cheap and simple Govern- || Adams, that the “ British Constitution,” restored 
ment, instituted by the States, for their mutual || to its original principles, and freed from corrup- 


security, and more perfect protection of their lib- || tion, was the wisest and best ever formed by man; 


erty and tranquillity. It is the way pointed out | and Hamilton’s reply, that the British Constitu- 
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tion, freed from corruption, would be impractica- 
ble, but, with its corruption, was the best that 
ever existed. To realize what was intended by 
this great man, it must be understood that he 
meant not corruption in its usual sense of bribery. 
He was too able and patriotic to resort to such 
means, or to the petty policy this bill is intended 
to prevent. Either of these modes of operation 
was on too small a scale for him. Like all great 
and comprehensive minds, he acted on masses, 
without much regard to individuals. He meént 
by corruption something far more powerful and 
comprehensive; that policy which systematically 
favored the great and powerful classes of society, 
with the view of binding them, through their in- 
terest, to the support of the Government. ‘This 
was the single object of his policy, and to which 
he strictly and resolutely adhered throughout his 
career, but which, whether suited or not to the 
British system of Government, is, as time has 
shown, uncongenial and dangerous to ours. 
After the Constitution was adopted, he was 
placed at the head of the Treasury Department, 
@ position which gave full scope to his abilities, 
and placed ample means at his disposal to rear 


up the system he meditated. Well and skillfully | 


did he use them. His first measure was the adop- 
tion of the funding system, on the British model; 
and on this the two schools, which have ever 
since, under one form or another, divided the 
country, and ever will divide it, so long as the 
Government endures, came into conflict. They 
were both in favor of keeping the public faith, 
but differed as to the mode of assuming the pub- 
lic debt, and the amount thatought tobe assumed. 
The policy of Hamilton prevailed. The amount 
assumed was about eighty million dollars, a vast 
sum for a country so impoverished, and with a 

opulation so inconsiderable as we then had. 

‘he creation of the system, and the assumption 
of so large a debt, gave a decided and powerful 
impulse to the Government, in the direction in 
which it has since continued to move, almost con- 
atantly. 

This was followed by a measure adopted on his 
own responsibility and in the face of law, but 
which, though at the time it attracted little at- 


tention or opposition, has proved the most pow- | 


erful of all the means employed in rearing up and 
maintaining his favorite system. I refer to the 
Treasury order directing the receipt of bank notes 


in the dues of the Government, and which was || 


the first link in that unconstitutional and unholy 
alliance between this Governmentand the banks, 
that has been followed by such disastrous con- 
sequences. I have, Mr. President, been accused 
of extravagance in asserting that this unholy 
connection with the paper system, was the great 
and primary cause of almost every departure 
from the principles of the Constitution, and of 
the dangers to which the Government has been 
exposed. 
show that I do not stand alone in this opinion. 
Our attention has lately been attracted by one of 


the journals of this city, toa pamphlet contain- | 


ing the same sentiment, published as far back as 
1794, the author of which was one of the pro- 
foundest and purest statesmen to whom our coun- 
try has ever giveh birth, but who has not been 
distinguished in proportion to his eminent talent 
and ardent patriotism. In confirmation of what 
I assert, [ will thank the Senator from North 
Carolina, near me, (Mr. Srrance,] to read a par- 
agraph, taken from the pamphlet, which contains 
expressions as strong as any | have ever used in 
reference to the point in question. 
Mr. STRANGE read as follows: 


* Funding and banking systems are indissolubly con- | 


nected with every commercial and political question, by an 
interest generally at enmity with the common good. In 


; | 
the great cases of peace and war, of Jeets and armies, and 


of taxation and navigation, their cries will forever resound 
throughout the Continent. Whereas the undue bias of 
public officers is bounded by known salaries, and persons 
not freeholders are hardly, if at all, distinguishable from the 
national interest. One observation is adduced in proof of 
this doctrine. Paper fraud knowing the restiveness of lib- 
erty when oppressed, is under an impulse to strengthen itself 
by alliances with legislative corruption, with a military force, 
and with similar fgreign systems. War with Britain can be 
turned by it to great account. In case of victory, a military 
apparatus, united to it by large arrears, and an aversion to 
being disbanded, will be on hand. In case of defeat, paper 


I am happy to have it in my power to | he ’ 
'| get on the political machine. 
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| lative paper junto with the management of such a war?. If 
it does, no prophetic spirit is necessary to foretell that pa- 
per will be heaped upon liberty, from the same design with 


which mountains were heaped upon the giants by the dis- 
solute junto of Olympus.”? 


Mr. CALHOUN. The next movement he 
made was the boldest of the whole series. The 
union of the Government with the paper system 
was not yet complete. A central control was 
wanting in order to give to it unity of action, and 
a full development of its power and influence. 
This he sought ina national bank, with a capital 
of $10,000,000, to be composed principally of the 

| stock held by the public creditors; thus binding 
| more strongly to the Government that already 
| powerful class, by giving them, through its 

| agency increased profit and a decided control 

over the currency, exchanges, and the business 
transactions of the country. On the question of 
chartering the bank, the great battle was fought 
between the two schools. ‘The contest was long 
| and obstinate, but victory ultimately declared in 

| favor of the national Federal school. , 

| The leader of that shool was not content with 
| those great achievements. His bold and ardent 


mind was not of a temperto stop short of the end | 
His next movement was to | 
seize on the money power, and he put forth able | 
reports, in which he asserted the broad principle || 


| at which he aimed. 


that Congress was under no other constitutional 
_ restriction in the use of the public money but the 
general welfare, and that it might be appropriated 


to any purpose whatever, believed to-be calcu- | 
lated to promote the general interest, and as | 


freely to the objects not enumerated as those that 
were specified in the Constitution. To this he 


added another and perhaps more dangerous as- | 


sumption of power, that the taxing power, which 
was granted expressly to raise revenue, might be 
used asa protective power for the encouragement 
of manufactures, or any other branch of indus- 
try which Congress might choose to foster; and 
thus it was in fact perverted from a revenue to a 
penal power, through which the entire capital 
| and industry of the Union might be controlled. 
| Congress was not prepared at that early stage to 
| follow so bold a lead, but the seed was sown by 
a skillful hand, to sprout when the proper season 
arrived. 
When he retired from office no controlling 
_ mind was left to perfect the system which he had 
_ commenced with such consummate skill and suc- 


and the quasi war with France, as it was called, 


followed the violent and precipitate measures of || 
less sagacious and powerful minds, and which in | 


their reaction expelled their authors from power, 
/and raised Jefferson to the Presidency. 


direction which his rival had impressed at the out- 
Economy, indeed, 
was introduced, and the expenditures reduced, 
but the ligatures which united the Government 
with the paper system were too strong to be 
'bursted. The funded debt, though greatly re- 





cess; and shortly after, under the administration | 
| of the elder Adams, the alien and sedition acts, | 


He came in asa reformer; but, with the most | 
ardent desire and the highest capacity to effect | 
_areformation, he could do little to change the | 


[February 22, 


et ee 


. Senate. 


|} which had been so skillfully sowed by Hamilton, 


| 


| as has been stated, began to germinate, and soon 
| shot forth with the most vigorous growth. Dy. 
| ties came to be imposed without regard to revenue 
|, and money appropriated without reference to 
|| the granted powers. Tariff followed tariff in rapid 
|| Succession, carrying in their train a profusion of 
| expenditures on harbors, roads, canals, pensions 
and a host of others, comprehending objects of 
| almost every description. In such rapid succes. 
| sion did the protective duties follow, that, in 1828, 
| in the short space of twelve years after the term. 
|| ination of the late war, they reached the enormous 
| amount of nearly one half of the aggregate value 
| of the entire imports, after deducting the reship- 
| ments. Beyond this point, the system never ad- 
vanced and fortunately for the country it did not, 
|| Had it continued its progress a few years longer, 
|| the enormous patronage which it placed at the 
|| disposal of the Chief Magistrate would have term. 
| inated our form of Government by enabling him 
| to nominate his successor, or by plunging the 
|, country into a revolution, to be followed by dis- 
| union or despotism, as was foretold would be the 
consequence in the report to the Legislature of 
Virginia, so often referred to, if the system it 
reprobated were carried out in practice. But, 
happily, with the tariff of 1828, the reaction 
commenced, and has been ever since progressing, 
How or by whom it was commenced, and has 
| been urged forward to the present point, this is 
not the proper occasion to state. All | propose 
now, is to trace its progress, and mark the point 
at which it has arrived. 

The first step of this retrograde movement was 
the overthrow of the administration of the young- 
|er Adams. He came into power on the extreme 

— and doctrines of the Federal national 
|| school, and on them he placed the hope of main- 
taining his elevation. For the truth of this asser- 
| tion | appeal to his inaugural address and his 
|| messages to the two Houses at the openings of 
|| the annual sessiong; and to expel his Adminis- 
|| tration from power was, of course, a preliminary 
| and indispensable step towards the restoration of 
| the principles and doctrines of the opposite school, 
| and fortunately this was effected by a decided 
} 


majority at the expiration of his first term. 

The next step was the final discharge of the 
|| funded debt; and for this important step, at so 
| early a period, the country is indebted principally 
to a friend, now, unfortunately, no more—the 
amiable, the talented, the patriotic Lowndes— 
the author of that simple, but effective measure, 
the sinking fund act, passed shortly after the 
termination of the late war. 

But the most formidable of all the obstacles— 
the source of the vast and corrupting surplus, 
with its host of extravagant and unconstitutional 
expenditures, the protective tariff, still remained 
in full force, and obstructed any further progress 
‘| in the reaction that had commenced. By what 
| decided and bold measures it was overcome is 
| well known to all, and need not be told on this 
} occasion. It is sufficient to say that, after a long 
| and desperate struggle, the controversy termin- 
| ated in the compromise act, which abandoned 


| 


duced by him, could not be extinguished. ‘The || the protective principle, and has, I trust, closed 


charter of the United States Bank had still half || forever what has proved in this Government 4 
its turn to run, and the use of banks and bank || most prolific source of power, patronage, and 


notes in the fiscal transactions of the Government || Corruption. 
had taken too strong a hold to be superseded at | 


once. In the mean time, the agitation caused by 
| the gigantic conflict between France and England 
reached our distant and peaceful shores, and the 
|, Administration was almost exclusively occupied 
, in efforts to prevent aggressions on our rights, 
and preserve our neutrality. To effect that, every 
| expedient was attempted; negotiation, embargo, 
| non-importation, and non-intercourse, but in vain. 
| War followed, and with it all hopes of carrying 
out the reform contemplated by Jefferson when 
| he came into power failed. 
|| . When peace arrived, the country was deeply 
ie debt. Capital and industry had taken new 
| direction in consequence of the long interruption 
| of our foreign commerce, and the public atten- 
| tion was completely diverted from the questions 
| which had brought into conflict the two great 
|| political schools, and which had so long divided 


will constitute an engine of Government analogous to the |, the country. 


English system. Can republicanism safely intrust a legis- || 


The season had now arrived when the seed 


The next step in the progress, was the over- 
| throw of the Bank of the United States—the cen- 
| ter and soul of the paper system—a step that may 
| justly be rded as not inferior to any other In 
|| ‘the whole series. That was followed by the de- 
| posit act of 1836, which transferred to the treas- 
|| uries of the States the vast surplus, which con- 
|| tinued to flow in upon us, notwithstanding the 
great reduction under the compromise act. This 
decisive measure disburdened our surcharged 
| Treasury, and has forced on this Government the 
| 








necessity of retrenchment and economy, and 
thereby has greatly strengthened and accelerated 
| the reaction. So necessary is the reduction of the 
| income to reform, that I am disposed to regard it 
| as a political maxim in free States, that an im- 
| poverished Treasury, once in a generation at 
least, is almost indispensable to the preservation 
of their institutions and liberty. 
The next stage in the progress was the suspen- 


sion of the connection between the Government 
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and the banks, in consequence of the suspension 
of specie payments. This occasion afforded an 
opportunity to strike the first blow against that 
illegitimate and unholy alliance. It was given 
decidedly, boldly, and vigorously, but still with 
only partial success. The interest in favor of 
maintaining the connection was too powerful to 
be overcome at once; but though not broken the 
tieis greatly weakened, and nothing now is want- 
ing to sever forever this fatal knot, but to follow 
up what has already been done by persevering 
and energetic blows. 

This is the point to which the reaction has 
already reached; and the question now to be con- 
sidered is, to what point ought it to be urged, and 
what are the intermediate obstacles to be over- 
come? Iam, for myself; prepared to answer. I 
have no concealment; my aim is fixed. It is no 
jess than to turn back the Government to where 
it was when it commenced its operation in 1789; 
to obliterate alt tne intermediate measures origin- 
ating in the peculiar principles and policy of the 
school to which I am opposed, and which experi- 
ence has proved to be so dangerous and uncon- 
genial to our system; to take a fresh start, a new 
departure, on the State-rights Republican track, 
as was intended by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. That is the point at which I have aimed 
for more than twelve years, and towards which I 
have persisted during the whole period, to urge 
my way, in defiance of opposing difficulties, dan- 
gers, and discouragements, and from which noth- 
wg shall drive me, (while in public life,) till the 
object at which [| aim is accomplished. By far 
the most formidable difficulties are already sur- 
mounted. Those that remain are comparatively 
insignificant. 

Among these, the most important and diffieult 


by far is, to separate the Government from the | 


banks, but which, after the blows the connection 
has received, will require not much more than 
unyielding firmness and perseverance. Thisdone, 
the great work of freeing the Governmententirely 
from the paper system on which Hamilton laid 
the foundation of his whole system, will have 
been achieved. 

The next is to carry out, in the revision of the 
tariff, which must take place at the next or suc- 
ceeding session, the provisions of the compromise 
act, that there shall be no duty laid but what may 
be necessary to the economical and constitutional 
wants of the Government. Should this be accom- 
plished, there will be an end to the protective 
system, with all the evil that followed and must 
ever follow in its train. Nor can I believe, after 
what we have experienced, and what has been 
said during this session, that there will be any 
insuperable difficulty in effecting an object so in- 
timately connected with the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the Union. 

Having freed the Government from the paper 
and protective systems, the next step in import- 
ance is, to puta final stop to. internal improve- 
ments, the construction and improvement of har- 
bors, and the extravagant waste on what we are 
pleased to call the pension system, but which has 
departed from every principle justly belonging to 
such a system. No Government was ever before 
burdened with an expenditure so absurd and 
monstrous. It confounds all distinctions between 
the deserving and the undeserving, and yearly 
draws millions from the Treasury without any 
just claim on the public bounty, and ought to be 
both arrested and reformed. 

A single step more brings the Government to 
the destined point; I mean a thorough reforma- 
tion in the administrative department of the Gov- 
ernment. I doubt not but thatevery branch needs 
reform. There are, doubtless, numerous defal- 
cations in addition to those brought to light. The 
fault has been more in that system, a brief nar- 
rative of which I have given, than in those who 
have been charged with the administration of the 
Government. For years money was as dirt. 

he Treasury was oppressed with it, and the 
only solicitude was how to get clear of what was 
considered a useless burden. Hence the vast in- 
crease of expenditures; hence the loose and in- 
atientive administration of our fiscal concerns; 
hence the heavy defaleations. Nor are these re- 
marks vention to the executive department of 
the Government; they apply to all, to the two 
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Houses of Congress as well as to other branches. Governments that ever existed, it can stand un- 


| But there is no longer a surplus. The Treasury 

is exhausted, and the work of retrenchment, | 
/economy, and accountability, is forced on us. 
| Reform in the fiscal action of the Government 
can no longer be delayed, and I rejoice that such 
isthe fact. Economy and accountability are vir- 

tues belonging to free and popular Governments, 
| and without which they cannot longendure. The 
| assertion is preéminently true when applied to 


| Republican school. 

Having taken these steps, every measure of 
prominence, originating in the principles or pol- 
icy of the national Federal school will become 
obliterated, and the Government will have been 


point of original departure, when it may be put | 
on its new track. To guardagainst a false steer- | 
age theréafter, one important measure, in addi- 
tion to those enumerated, will be indispensable, | 
to place the new States, as far as the public do- | 
| main is concerned, in a condition as independent | 
of the Governmentas the old. Itis as much due to | 
| themas it is indispensable toaccomplish the great | 
object in view. ‘The publicdomain within these | 
| States is too great a stake to be leftunder the con- | 
| trolof thisGovernment. It is difficult to estimate 
| the vastaddition it makes to its power and patron- 
age, and the controlling and corrupting influence 
| which it may exercise over the presidential elec- 
| tion, and through that, the strong impulse it may 
receive in a wrong direction. ‘Till it isremoved, 
| there can be no assurance of asuccessful and safe 
| steerage, even if every other sinister influence 
| should be removed. 
| It would be presumptuous in me, Mr. Presi- 
| dent, to advise those who are charged with the 
| administration of the Government what course 
| to adopt; but, if they would hear the voice of 
| one who desires nothing for himself, and whose 
| only wish is to see the country prosperous, free, 
| and happy, I would say to them, you are placed | 
in the most remarkable juncture that has ever | 
occurred since the establishment of the Federal | 
Government. 





vessel of State to a position where she may take 
a new tack, and thereby escape all the shoals and | 
| breakers, among which a false steerage has run | 
her, and bring her triumphantly into her destined 

port, with honor to yourselves and safety to those 

on board. Take then your ground boldly; avow | 
your object; disclose your measures; and let the 
people see clearly that you intend—what Jeffer- 


| stances, could not accomplish—to reverse the 
| measures originating in principles and policy un- 
| congenial to our political system—to divest the 
| Government of all undue patronage and influence 
—to restrict it to the few great objects intended 
by the Constitution—in a word, to give a complete 
ascendency to the good old Virginia school over 
its antagonist, which time and experience has 
proved to be foreign to our system of Govern- 
| ment—and you may count with confidence on 
their support, without looking to any other means 
| of success. Should they take such a course at 
this propitious moment, our free and happy in- 
stitutions may be perpetuated for generations; 
but, if a different, short will be their duration. 
| On this question of patronage, let me add, in 
| conclusion, that, according to my conception, the 
great and leading error in Hamilton and his 
| school originated in a mistake as to the analogy 
| between ours and the British system of Govern- 
|ment. If we were to judge by their outward 
form, there is, indeed, a striking analogy between | 





| this Government; and hence the prominent place |) 
| they occupy in the creed of the State-rights and || 


brought back, after the lapse of fifty years, to the | 


By seizing it, you may bring the || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
| son designed to do, but, from adverse circum- | discussing a subject over which the Federal Le- 
} 
| 
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der the least patronage, in proportion to the pop- 
ulation and wealth of the country, without chang- 
ing its character or hazarding a revolution. I 
have not made these assertions lightly. They 
are the result of much reflection, and can be sus+ 
tained by conclusive reasons drawn from the na- 
ture of the two Governments; but this is not the 
proper occasion to discuss the subject. 


ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. ELY MOORE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
February 4, 1839, 

On presenting a remonstrance from citizens of the Distrist 
of Columbia against the reception of abolition petitions, 
&e. 

Mr. MOORE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I present to the House a remon- 
strance, signed by some several hundred citizens 
of this District, against the reception of petitions 
from citizens of the States praying for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, The 
memorialists represent that they regard Congress 
as the local legislature of this District, standing 
| in the same relation to the citizens of the District 

that a State Lebislature does to the citizens of a 
State; and that they claim the right to advise or 
instruct the Congress, as their local legislature, 
on all subjects relating exclusively to the local in- 
terests and municipal institutions of the District; 


|| and, further, that they regard the interference of 


persons residing without the limits of the Dis- 
trict, by petition or otherwise, as intrusive and 
unwarrantable; and claim the paternal protection 
ot Congress against such interference with their 
rights and interests. I concur with the views of 
the memorialists, and shall proceed to vindicate 
them to the best of my abilities. 

' I believe, Mr. Speaker, I am justified in the 
declaration that since I have had the honor of a 
seat in this body, at least one third of our time 
has been unnecessarily wasted, or mischievously 
employed—I will not undertake to say which— 

in debating petitions, resolutions, &c.,&c., touch- 

ing the abolition of slavery in the District of 

Columbia. In other words, if I am correct in 

the views which I would beg leave to submit to 

the consideration of the House before I take my 


|| seat, we have, for the last four sessions of Con- 


| gress, consumed a large portion of our time in 


gislature, in their Federal capacity, have no juris- 
diction, If this be so, is it not time that we 
pause? nay, is it not high time that we so change 
our course of action on this exciting and vexa- 
tious subject as to reject, outright, all petitions 
and memorials praying for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia? [tis wellknown 
to the members of this House that all attempts 
to suppress discussion on this subject have proved 
utterly abortive. And so long as we continue to 
receive petitions from the citizens of the States 
on the subject of slavery, so long will our time, 
| as heretofure, be occupied in agitating this ques- 
| tion. Nay, it must be apparent to all, now that 
| abolitionism has assumed a political character, 
| that this perplexing subject will become, from 
| year to year, more and more embarrassing to the 

Federal Legislature, unless there shall be found 
sufficient firmness in a majority of its members 
to shut down the gate at once upon all petitions 
of an abolition character. And, sir, permit me 





| them in many particulars; butif we look within, 
at their spirit and genius, never were two free 
Governments so perfectly dissimilar. 


proposition—of all Governments, free or despot- 


/to say that I am not altogether confident the 
| American people do not attach undue importance 
| to the ** right of petition,’’ when understood in 


They are, || a broad and political sense; in that sense, | mean, 
in fact, the very opposites. Of all free Govern- | in which it has ever been regarded in England. 
ments that ever existed—no, I will enlarge the | When I hear 


gentiemer on this floor declaim 
with so much warmth and energy on what they 


Sa ke ear pa 2 ast ENR IAIN net 


ic, that ever existed, the British Government can | are pleased to call the ‘* blessed, sacred, and ines- 
bear the largest amount of patronage, the great- || timable right of the people to assemble and petition 
est exaction and pressure on the people, without || for redress of grievances,’’ 1 am sometimes in- 
changing its character, or running into revolution. |; clined to believe that their zeal is not exactly 
The greater, in fact, its patronage, the stronger || according to knowledge, and that they have not 
it is, till the pressure begins to crush the mass of | duly considered the character and genius of our 

population with its superincumbent weight. But || free institutions. tre Fi ‘ 
directly the opposite is the case with ours. Of all I It is true, and to my mind it is as strange as it 
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is true, that the Congress of 1789 deemed proper 
to propose an amendment to the Constitution rec- 
ognizing ‘* the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and petition the Government for a fe- 
dress of grievances.’’ The statesmen of that day, 
as well as those of the present, were too much in 
the habit of looking to Rastend; not only for pre- 
cedents, but for political principles and practices. 
And from that source did they derive their ideas 
concerning the sanctity and importance of the | 


if 





‘Abolition Petitions—Mr. Moore. 


French Chamber of Deputies, for a like purpose; 
or as it would be for the citizens of Maine to pe- 
tition the Legislature of Virginia to abolish sla- 
very within the limits of that State. No man in 
the possession of his wits, having the least ac- 
quaintance with the character of our Government, 
will assert that it would be a denial of the right 


| of petition for the Legislature of Virginia to reject 


right of the people to assemble and petition their || 


Government. That the right of petition has ever | 
been held dear and sacred by the oppressed and | 
down-trodden subjects of Great Britain, is not to | 
be marveled at. Nothing could be more natural | 
than that a people, whose political franchises had 
been wrenched from them by the iron hand of | 
despotic power, should esteem it a boon to be | 
graciously permitted to assemble and make known 
their wrongs, and to petition, to supplicate, for 
redress. It was the only avenue to the throne 
which tyranny had left them; the only mode to | 
obtain, or rather to solicit, redress, which the Sov- 
ereign had vouchsafed them. 
complained of by British subjects—I speak par- 
ticularly in reference to by-gone times — were 
mostly general in their effects and political in their | 
character, and originated with the Government; 
and the only general or political remedy, if rem- | 
edy it could be called, which the subjects were 
permitted to apply, was to assemble and petition 
the Crown relative thereto. Hence, ever asso- | 
ciated with the * right of petition’’ is the idea of | 


petitions from the citizens of the State of Maine, 
praying for the abolition of slavery. And if it 
would not be a denial of the right of petition in 


| this case, how can it be a denial of that right for 


i} 


the Legislature of this District to reject petitions 
of like import from citizens of the States? Would 
it not be equally proper for the citizens of the 
District of Colembia to petition the Legislature 
of Massachusetts to pass laws for the relief and 
amelioration of the condition of the laborers em- 
ployed in the manufactories of that State, as for 


| the citizens of Massachusetts to petition Congress 


The grievances || 


to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia ? 
If a rejection of petitions would not be a denial 
of the right of petition in the one case, how could 
it be so in the other? For I contend, and shall 
show most conclusively, that the citizens of the 


| District of Columbia have the same right to in- 


terfere in the internal police of Massachusetts 


| that the citizens of Massachusetts have to interfere 


an expression of the public sentiment, or of the pub- || 


lic will. 


But with what propriety this identical || 


idea has been transferred to the American Consti- || 


tution, | confess I am at a loss to determine. 

In England, especially in the reign of King 
John, of ** Magna Charta’’ memory, and of the 
first three Henrys, the people loudly and earn- 
estly clamored for the right of petition, because | 
their voice could only reach the throne through 
the medium of supplication—of petition. It was 
the omnipotency of the prince on the one hand, | 
and the impotency of the subject on the other. | 
Under such circumstances, it was not only nat- | 
ural but politic for the subject to address the sov- 
ereign in the abject language of supplication--of | 
petiuion. But, sir, does it become American free- 


agents, their servants, the creatures of their own | 
making, with the abject, servile language of pe- | 
tition, prayer, supplication? No, sir, no! Thank 


in the internal police of the District of Columbia. 
It will be perceived by the House, from what I 


|| have stated, that I regard Congress as the local 


legislature of this District; standing in the same 
relation, in one respect, to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict, as do the State Legislatures to the citizen 
of the States. Entertaining this opinion, then, I 
contend thatthe rejection by Congress of petitions, 
coming from citizens of any of the States, praying 


| for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 


| lumbia, is no more a denial of the right of petition 


than it would be for the Legislature of Maryland 
or of Arkansas to reject petitions coming from 


citizens of Vermont or Rhode Island, praying for | 


the abolition of slavery. It will be conceded b 
all—at least by all professing the Democratic fait 
—that ** every free citizen must be represented;’’ and 
that the power of the representative is derived from 


| the will of the represented. This elementary prin- | 


ciple of the American Constitution forms the 


|| basis of all legislation. This being so, it follows 
men, the sovereign people—in whom all power re- | 
sides—to approach their Representatives, their | 


God ! it is the peculiar province, the proud priv- || 


ilege of the American people, to speak to those | 
in power, on all subjects of general political mo- 
ment, in the potent and authoritative language of 
instruction—of dictation. And who will affirm that 
the right to instruct, to dictate, does not supersede 
the poor privilege to petition? What, sir; shall 
it be deemed a privilege for the creator to supplicate 
the creature? ‘The master to petition the servant ? 
Why, sir, this would be inverting the order of 
things with a witness. I hold that it is not befit- 
ting the American people to address the language 
of prayer, of petition, of supplication, to any 
power save that of Almighty power. When free- 
men pray, let them supplicate the only power 
pu meow to their own—the God of the universe! | 


that the free citizens of this District ‘* must be 
represented.’” Previous to the cession of the 
‘*ten miles square,’’ by the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, the citizens of these States residing 


|| within the present limits of this District were rep- 


resented by the respective Legislatures of these 
States. And as neither Virginia nor Maryland 


|| had the power so far to disfranchise their citizens 


as to deprive them of ‘* the right to be represented,”’ 
| that right, of course, remains unimpaired. The 


States making the *‘ cession” could delegate no 


| power to Congress which they themselves did not 
| possess; consequently, Congress can exercise no 


Sut, sir, it is not my intention to dwell longer, | 


at this time on this subject. On some future day 
tion. It shall now be my object to prove—ad- 
mitting the right of petition, as I now do, in all 
its length and breadth—that the citizens of the 
States have no right to petition Congress to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia. - Let no 
man charge me with a desire to strangle the right 
of petition in order to make out my case. I hold | 
that I am not obnoxious tothe charge. Iam the 


directly or indirectly, to embarrass or abridge the 


i 
I may enter fully into a discussion of this ques- || 


power by virtue of the * acts of cession,” which 
it would not have been competent for those States 
to have exercised. The citizens of the District 
of Columbia, therefore, like all other free citizens, 
are entitled to be represented. And as they are 
not represented by the States which made the 
** cession,’ they must, necessarily, be represented 
by Congress, to whom the * cesston’’ was made. 
But what must be regarded as decisive on this 
point, is the fact that Congress may tax the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia, just as a State 


| Legislature may tax the citizens of a State. Sir, 
| the character and genius of our free Government 


preclude, repudiate, and abhor the idea of tazation 
without representation. Sir, the Congress of the 


| United States are the representatives of the citi- 


zens of the District of Columbia. Congress, as 
a legislative body, exercise two species of legis- 


| lative power over this District; the one Federal, 
last man that would attempt, by word or deed, || 


legitimate exercise of any valuable right. Nor, || 
sir, would I bring any important privilege into || the territorial limits of this District. 


disrepute or contempt by the abuse of it. And I 
contend that it is as much an abuse of this priv- 
ilege for the citizens of the States, and especially 


ican Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, as it would be for such citizens to 
petition the Parlhament of Great Britain, or the 


i 


the other municipal. The first, limited as to its 
objects, but coextensive with the Union. The last, 
unlimited as to objects, but inoperative beyond 


The relation in which Congress stands to the 


citizens of the District, therefore, is twofold. 
| First, as the representatives of the whole Union; 
the non-slaveholding States, to petition the Amer- || 


and second, as the local Legislature of the Dis- 
trict. In the latter capacity, Congress stand pre- 
cisely in the same relation to the citizens of the 
District as the State Legislatures do to the citi- 
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zens of the States; and, consequently, are as much 
bound, in all their acts affecting merely this District 
to obey the will of the people residing within the 
limits of the District, as are State Legislatures to 
obey the will of the citizens of the States. Wit). 
out the consent of the people of the Distric; 
therefore, Congress have no right to abolish sia! 
very within its limits. Congress, as the Federal 
Legislature, acting in their federative capacity 
have no more right to abolish slavery in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia than they have to abolish sls. 
very in the State of South Carolina. If Congress 

ossess the power at all, they can only exercise 
it as the local Legislature of the District, and jn 
pursuance of the will of the citizens residing 
within the limits of the District. To affirm the 
contrary, to assert that the municipal institutions 
the domestic or local rights and interests of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia are subject to 
the arbitrary will and control of the citizens of 
remote, distinct, and independent*Siates or com. 
munities, or, which is in effect the same, of Con. 
gress, is to assert that the people of the District 
do not possess the right of self-government, and 
that the power of Congress over them and theirs 
is plenary and absolute. Who will avow this 
openly? Who will say in direct terms, that Con- 
gress, or the citizens of remote States, through 
their immediate Representatives in Congress, 
may rightfully and constitutionally interfere with 
and control the whole internal police of the Dis. 
trict, in defiance of the wishes and regardless of 
the remonstrances of .its citizens? Who, I ask, 
will openly confess himself the advocate of doc- 
trines and principles so alien to the character and 
genius of our Government, so fraught with tyr- 
anny and despotism, and so utterly repugnant to 
the great principle upon which our institutions are 
founded—the right of the people to be represent. 
ed, or, in other words, the right of the people to 
self-government? Let him who would strike at 
the rights of a community remember that the 
blow would be equally dangerous to liberty as if 
aimed at the rights of individuals. 

I shall be told, of course, that, by the sixteenth 
clause of the eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States, Congress have 
**exclusive jurisdiction over the ten miles square,” 
Well, sir, howare we to understand this exclusive 
legislative power? Why, sir, in the first place, it 
was evidently the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution to exclude from the territory em- 
bracing the seat of the Federal Legislature the 
jurisdiction of the States which should cede such 
territory, as well as all other State authority. 
And, in the second place, that Congress, as the 
local Legislature of such District, should assume 
the jurisdiction and exercise the legislative pow- 
ers surrendered up by the States which made the 
‘* cession;’’ and Congress, in pursuance of this 
right of ‘* exclusive jurisdiction,’’ exercise the 
same legislative functions over the District of 
Columbia, when acting in their local capacity, 
that the State Legislatures do over the States. 
When Congress, therefore, act in pursuance of 
their exclusive legislative power over the ‘* ten 
miles square,’’ they abandon their national func- 
tions, and assume the functions of a local or State 
Legislature; and all the laws passed by Congress 
when acting in this local capacity are limited in 
their operation to the territory comprising the 
‘“ ten miles square;’’ just as the laws enacted by 
a State Legislature are inoperative beyond the 
limits of such State. In other words, laws passed 
by Congress in their local legislative capacity, 
are no more obligatory beyond the bounds of this 
District, than are laws passed by the Legislature 
of Maryland, for example, binding beyond the 
limits of Maryland. In this opinion I am fully 
sustained by a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The court decided that the 
tickets in a lottery authorized by a law of Con- 

ress within the District of Columbia, could not 

vended in the State of Virginia, in contraven- 

tion of the laws of that State. (Cohens vs. Vir- 
ginia.) k 

The general or national emo which Con- 
gress exercise over, and which are binding upon, 
the States, were delegated by the States; and the 
powers of ‘* exclusive legislation,’’ which Con- 
gress exercise over the District of Columbia, and 
which are effective only within the District, were 
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— { 
jerived from the States of Maryland and Vir- | 
vinia, by virtue of certain acts in which they || 
ceded to Congress this District. Had Congress | 
been invested with no other power than that of || 
eclusive legislation over the ‘* ten miles square, || 
could there be any question with regard to the 
extent of their power? Or would it have been 
alleged in that case that all laws passed by Con- 

gs were essentially national in their character, | 
ynd operative without, as well as within, the | 
mits of the District? I presume not, sir; be- 
cause the power of exclusive legislation which Con- 
gress exercise over the District of Columbia can 
be of no greater extent than if such power had 
heen the only one conferred. Congress cannot ex- 
ercise exclusive legislative power over the States, 
because of the reservation of power to the States, | 
or to the people thereof. Even over the ‘ ten 
miles square’’ the power of Congress is limited 
by the acts of ** cession.”? With what propriety, 
then, can it be contended that because a law is 

ed by Congress, it is, therefore, a law of the 

Jnited States, and of universal obligation? No, | 
sir; whenever Congress legislate in virtue of their 
local and exclusive jurisdiction over the District 
of Columbia, they act as a local or municipal 
Legislature; and the acts passed by them in that 
capacity are limited in their operation to the ter- 
ritory of the District. A law of Congress, to’) 
have the effect of a law of the United States, 
must be passed in execution of some of the Fed- || 
eral powers, or, in other words, in pursuance of | 
delegated power. But all laws of Congress 
passed in virtue of the power to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation over the District of Columbia are 
local or municipal in their character, and cannot || 
operate eXtra-territorially, or beyond the.limits || 
of the District. True, there are certain laws 
passed by Congress which have a local reference 
to this District, and which proceed from the del- 
egated powers with which Congress are invested. 
Acts appropriating money for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings, &c., are of this description, These 
acts, although local in their immediate operation, 
have reference to national objects, are passed in 
virtue of the general legislative powers, and are 
general or national in their character. 

Congress can exercise no power, by virtue of || 
the sixteenth clause of the eighth section of the | 
Constitution, over the District of Columbia that | 
t would not have been competent for Maryland | 
and Virginia to have exercised prior to making | 
the cession.. The ‘* exclusive powers of legisla- | 
ton,” therefore, possessed by Congress over the 
“ten miles square,’’ are of the kind which were 
never delegated to the General Government, but | 
reserved to the States. To say that the power of | 
exclusive legislation conferred upon Congress by | 
the sixteenth clause of the eighth section of the | 
Constitution embraced any of the general powers | 
contained in any of the fifteen preceding clauses 
of the eighth section, would be to charge the | 
framers of the Constitution with granting a repe- | 
uuion of powers by distinct articles. This is not | 
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with regard to a State. And the laws passe 

Congress in this State or local capacity are neces- 
sarily limited in their operation to the District of 
Columbia, precisely as a State law is confined in 
its operation to the State limits. If the laws passed 


the same manner that a State Legislature = do 
by 


|| by Congress in their local legialative capacity had 
|| the effect of United States laws, the banks of this 
District would be United States banks, and the || 


insurance companies United States insurance com- | 
panies. 

The District of Columbia is, in all respects, 
whether as a sovereignty or as a community, as | 
much independent of the Federal Legislature, | 
when acting in their Federal capacity, as are Geor- | 
gia and North Carolina, or as those States are of 
each other. The Federal Legislature, therefore, 
as such, possess no more power over the subject 


| of slavery within the limits of this District than 


they do over that subject within the limits of 
those States. Consequently, Congress are no 


| more bound to receive petitions from the citizens 


of the States praying for the abolition of slavery 


in the District of Columbia than the Legislature | 
| of a sovereign and independent State would be 


bound to receive petitions from the citizens of 
another sovereign and independent State; or, than 
the Legislature of a State would be bound to re- 
ceive petitions from the citizens of the District of 


| Columbia, touching the domestic interest and in- 


ternal police of such State. Hence the popular | 
fallacy with regard to the right of petition. The 


| question is not as to the right of petition, but as 


to the destination or direction which petitions 


|| should take. Admitting that citizens of a State 


have a right to petition their Legislature, touch- | 
ing any subject of grievance over which the Le- | 
gislature may have jurisdiction, and that the cit- 
izens of the United States have also a right to 
petition the Federal Legislattre on all subjects of 


a Federal character, does it follow, therefore, that || 


the citizens of one State have a right to petition 
the Legislature of another State, concerning its 
domestic institutions and internal police? Or, 


‘| that citizens of the United States have a right to 


petition the Federal Legislature on a subject that 

is not Federal, but strictly local in its character, 

and with which the petitioners have no right to | 
intermeddle? Certainly not, And as the citi- | 
zens of Vermont or Connecticut, for example, | 
have no more right tointerfere with the domestic | 
institutions of the District of Columbia than they 

have with the domestic institutions of the State | 
of Maryland or Virginia, which is just none at | 
all, they might, with the same propriety, petition | 
the Legislatures of those States to abolish sla- | 
very within their limits, as to petition the local | 
Legislature of this District to abolish slavery | 
within its limits. And as it would notand could | 
not be considered a denial of the right of petition | 
on the part of the Legislature of either of those 


Ho. or Reps. 


tioned, as are the municipalities of France. And, 
as the institution of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as well as in the slave States, is, in all 
respects and to all intents and purposes, local in 
its character, Congress are no more bound to en- 
tertain petitions from citizens of the States ask- 
ing for its abolition, than if such petitions related 
| to the municipal institutions ofia foreign country. 
If Congress would not be bound to receive peti- 
tions in the one case, they would notin the other; 
and, consequently, if it would not be a denial of the 


|| right of petition to reject, in the one case, it would 


not be so in the other. [ repeat, then, that whether 
Congress have the power to abolish slavery within 
the District of Columbia or not, itcanmot be regard- 
ed as a denial of the right of petition for Congress to 
reject petitions from citizens of the States, praying 
for the exercise of such right, no more than it 
would be for them to reject petitions from the sub- 
jects of a foreign Power asking for similar action. 
| Were the institution of slavery in the District of 
_ Columbia general and national in its character, 
| instead of being, as it is, strictly and essentially 
local and municipal, then would the citizens of 
the States, I grant, be authorized to petition the 
National Legislature concerning it, and the Na- 
tional Legislature, recognizing the right of peti-. 
tion, would be bound to receive such petitions, if 
| couched in respectful language. But under our 
existing form of government, and under existing 
circumstances, Congress are not bound, and in 
truth have no legitimate right, to entertain peti- 
tions from individuals residing without the limits 
of this District touching the abolition of slavery, 
orany other subject ofa local and municipal char- 
acter, affecting merely the citizens residing within 
the District. ° 
Such being my views, then, I can but regard 
| those petitioners—reésident of the States—pray- 
ing Congress to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, as guilty of an impertinent and unwar- 
rantable interference with the rights, privileges, 
and interests of a free and independent commu- 
| nity. And so long, sir, as 1 entertain my present 
opinions, l shall feel constrained to reprobate an 
action on the part of Congress which may be cal- 
culated to give countenance and encouragement 
| to such mischievous and audacious interference. 
Sir, by receiving these petitions, we tacitly yield 
our assent to acts of aggression on the rights of 
those whom it is our peculiar duty and province 
to defend and protect. 
Let Congress poe) reject all petitions em- 
| anating from citizens of the States, praying for 
| the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 


| 





| bia, and this corroding and wide spreading evil 


will be speedily arrested. The Halls of Congress, 
| sir, have been converted into abolition laborato- 
| ries, where this accumulating mischief is com- 
pounded and refined, where it receives its point 


| 


|| and potency, and whence it is fulminated upon 
| States to reject such petitions, so neither could it || the country. 

be regarded as a denial of such right for Con- || 
| gress, the local legislature of the District of Co- 


| But again, sir, Congress have no constitutional 
| authority to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
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to be presumed; neither is it to be presumed that || Jumbia (and it has been already shown that it is | lumbia, without the consent of the slave owners. 


the framers of the Constitution conferred upon 
Congress Federal powers concurrent with exist- 
mg State powers. No, sir; the framers of the 
American Constitution, as wise and patriotic men, 
conferred no powers upon Congress that were 
calculated to beget strife and contention, and in- | 
stead of promoting, mar the harmony which ever | 
ought to subsist between the National and State | 
overnments; and equally wise and cautious were 
they in combining the Federal and local or State 
powers in such manner as that Congress, in dis- 
charging the double functions of a Federal and | 
| 


State Legislature, should not confound nor pro-' 
duce a collision between these powers or func- 
tons. Thus Congress, I repeat, as the General or | 
Federal Legislature, exercises the general powers | 
delegated by the States; and, as a local or State | 
gislature, exercises, from time to time, the re- 
served and undelegated powers pertaining to the 
tates. In the former capacity, Congress may | 
declare war or make peace, ‘coin money, and | 
regulate the value thereof,’’ &c., but cannot legis- | 
late with regard to the local wants and interests | 
of this District; but in the latter capacity, Con- | 
gress may incorporate companies, build bridges, 
open streets; ina word, supply the wants and 
Meet the exigencies of the District, precisely in— 


| only in this local capacity that Congress can have | The Constitution declares that ‘* no person shall 


'| jurisdiction over the subject at all) to reject sim- | 
|| ilar petitions from citizens of those or any other | 
\| States. I} 
\| It matters not, therefore, whether Congress have || 


t 


be deprived of his property without due process 
of law; and that private property shall not be 
taken for public use without compensation.’’ An 
attempt to render this language of the Constitu- 


the power to abolish slavery within the District || tion more explicit or more emphatic, by any com- 
of Columbia or not, as Congress is not bound, in || ments of mine, could but be regarded as a reflec- 
either case, to receive petitions from the citizens | tion upon the intelligence of this House. If Con- 
of the States touching the subject of slavery within || gress cannot constitutionally take private prop- 
this District—such citizens having no right to in- | erty, except it be for public use, and only then by 
terfere with this or any other subject of internal | making compensation to the owners thereof, and 
police within the District. What, sir, could it be || this is the only true and legitimate construction, 
regarded as a denial of the legitimate exercise of || by what authority can they wrest from citizens of 
the right of petition on the part of Congress, to re- | the District their private property ? Such acts un- 
ject petitions from citizens of the States praying || questionably would be without the shadow of con- 
Cungress to narrow or widen the streets in this | stitutional warrant. The advocates of abolition- 
city, or in the city of Georgetown, or of Alexan- || ism, therefore, in order to surmount this consti- 
dria, or to repeal the charters of the incorporated || tutional impediment to their schemes, must show, 
companies within this District, or otherwise to || in the first place, that the citizens of the District 
change, alter, or in any way affect the municipal || of Columbia constitute no part of the citizens of 
institutions or internal police of the District? No || the United States; and, in the second place, that 
man, I apprehend, will so allege; and why not? || slave Sere is not private property. When- 
For the reason, sir, that the petitioners would || ever they shall successfully do this, I will admit 
have no right or authority to intermeddle with | that the American Constitution affords no guar- 
the local rightsand interests ofanindependent com- || antee against the violation of the rights of pro 

munity—a community as absolutely independ- ! erty, and that Congress may, constitutionally 
ent of the petitioners, in all the respects just men- || abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, with- 
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out the consent of the slave owners; but not till 
then. 

if the citizens of this District may have one 
species of property wrested from them by the 
high hand of power, what security have they 
that thetr property, of whatsoever kind, will not 
share a similar fate? But this supposition can- 
not be tolerated for a moment. ‘The doctrine 
strikes at the very root of all free government, 
and is, to all intents and purposes, subversive of 
the social compact. In the language of the Su- 
preme Court— 


“ There are acts which the Federal or State Lezislatures 
cannot do without exceeding their authority. ‘There are 
certain vital principles in our free, republican Government, 
which will determine and overrule au apparent and flagrant 
abuse of Iegisiative power; as to authorize manilest in- 
justice by positive law, or to take away that security for 
personal liberty or private property, for the protection 
whereof the Government was established, An act of the 
Legislature contrary to the great, first principles of the 
social compact, cannot be considered a rightful exercise of 
legislative authority. The obligation of a law, in govern 
ments established on express compact and on republican 
principles, must be determined by the nature of the power 
on which it is founded. A few instances will suflice to 
explain. A law that punished a citizen for an innocent 
action, or that was in violation of an existing law; a law 
that destroys or impairs the obligation of the lawful private 
coutracts of citizens; a law that makes a man a judge in 
his own case; or a law that takes property from A and 
gives it toB. Itisagainstall reason and justice for a people 
to intrust a Legislature with such powers, and theretore it 
cannot be presumed that they have done it. ‘The Legisla- 
ture may enjoin or permit, forbid or punish; they may de- 
clare new crimes, and establish rules of conduct for future 
cases; but they cannot change innocence into guilt, or 
puni+h innocence as acrime, or violate the rights of an 
antecedent law/ul private contract, or the rights of private 
property. ‘To maintain that our Federal or State Legisla- 
Lures possess such powers, even if they had not been ex- 
pressly restraincd, would be @ political heresy altogether 
inadmissille in our free, republican Government.”? 


The principles here affirmed by the Supreme | 


Court are unquestionably sound, and they apply 


as well to the citizens of this District as to those | 


of the States. Congress, therefore, can do no 
act affecting the rights of property in the Dis- 


trict, that they are prohibited to do in the States. | 


With what propriety, then, can it be contended 
that Congress are bound to receive petitions on a 
subject upon which they have no constitutional 


right to act? Suppose individuals should petition || 
Congress to pass a ‘‘ law respecting an establish- | 


ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,”’ or, to ** abridge the treedom of speech 
or of the press,’’ would it, or could it be regarded 
as a denial of the right of petition for Congress 
to reject such petitions? No sane man will so 
aver; because = petitioners would, in effect, re- 
quire Congress to violate the Constitution. And 
would it not be equally a violation of the Con- 
stitution for Congress to pass an act depriving 
individuals of their property without ‘* due pro- 
cess of law?’’ or to take “ private property’’ 
without ** just compensation:’’ Most unques- 
tionably it would. Let us consider, then, fora 
moment, the nature of the demand made upon us 
by the Abolitionists; and let us see whether that 
demand be in accordance with their sturdy pre- 
tensions to piety and patriotism or not? They 
yetition, besiege, and implore us—to do what? 
Vhy, sir, to repudiate the principles of the Fed- 
eral compact; to violate the national faith; to 
violate the rights of private property; to trample 
upon the Constitution which we have sworn to 
support, and consequently to pollute and blacken 
our souls with the terrific crime of perjury! Yes, 
sir, all this do the Abolitionists require at our 
hands, when they ask us to abolish slavery—‘‘ as 
a great moral evil’’—in the District of Columbia. 
But this is not all. The Abolitionists design to 
effect the abolition of slavery in the States also; 
and it is worse than idle—it is dishonest and in- 


solently hypocritical in them to pretend that their | 


achemes and efforts are limited to the District of 
Columbiaand the Territories. Everybody knows, 
and many of the Abolitionists themselves confess 
that such is not the fact. It is as much their in- 


tention to accomplish the abolition of slavery in | 


the States as in the Territories or in this District. 
Such being the case, then, let us examine, fora 


moment, tie nature and tendency of the abolition | 


movement. It will be acknowledged by all that, 
prior to the organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States were, in all respects, and to all 


intents and purposes, sovereign and independent | 
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States or nations, and, as such, no one State, of 
course, could interfere with the rights er internal 


| police of another State, without a violation of in- 


ternational law. An atrempt, therefore, on the 


_ part of Massachusetts, for instance, to abolish 


slavery in Georgia, would have been truly and 
properly regarded by Georgia as an aggression 


upon her national rights, an assault upon her | 
State sovereignty, and as a virtual denial of her | 
independency as a State or nation. What would | 


have been true then, would be equally true now. 


Any interference on the part of Massachusetts || 
with the subject of slavery in Georgia, is asclearly | 


wrong—us much an infraction of international 


law—since the formation of the Federal Govern- || 
ment, as it would have been prior to that event, | 
The States, under the Constitution are as essen- | 
tially and as absolutely sovereign — where their |, 
| sovereignty is not limited by the Constitution— | 


as they were before the formation of the Consti- 


| tution. And as slavery exists in the States—not 
by virtue of the Constitution, but by virtue of || 
State sovereignty alone—it necessarily follows that || 
it is without and beyond the power of the Federal 


Government to abolish it. Congress have no 
more right to interfere with the institution of sla- 


very in the States than they have to interfere with | 
the ititernal institutions of a foreign Power. The || 
power to abolish slavery in the States never having || 
been delegated to Congress, cannot be exercised | 
| by Congress without a violation of the Federal | 
On the subject of slavery, the || 


Constitution. 
States are not only independent of each other, but 
also of the General Government. The States 
having reserved to themselves all the rights of 


sovereignty, not directly and explicitly conceded 


to the Federal Government, they are just’as free 


| to exercise those reserved rights as if such Gov- 
ernment had never been established. This prop- | 
The right to | 


osition I hold to be self-evident. 
hold slaves not having been ceded to the General 


Government, but retained by the States, it fol- || 
lows that an attempt on the part of the citizens | 
of the non-slaveholding States, or of Congress, | 
to interfere with the institution of slavery in any |, 
of the slaveholding States, would be a violation | 


of the rights of sovereign and independent States 
or nations, and, of consequence, in direct and 
positive contravention of international law. 

The Abolitionists, by warring against the 


| rights and sovereignty of the States, encourage a |, 
violation of the national faith, sanction the infrac- | 
ton of law, and endanger the stability and integ- |) 
‘In taking this | 
ground,’’ to adopt the language of one of the most | 
_ original thinkers and energetic writers of the 

age,” ‘*they (the Abolitionists) set the law at | 
| defiance, and are either a mob or a band of insur- 
| rectionists. 


rity of the Federal Union. 


In taking this ground, they justify 
all the lawless violence against which they have 
so vehemently declaimed. 


at nought the international law, which gives the 
slaveholding States the exclusive jurisdiction of 


the slave question, why may not other citizens || 
say they have a right, by mob law, to prevent | 
them, if they can, from doing it. 


difficult to convict the Abolitionists of preaching 
the very doctrines the mobocrats attempt to re- 
duce to practice. They ought not, therefore, to 
think it strange that they have been but in too 
many instances the victims of lawless violence. 


' When a portion of the community take it into 
their heads that they are wiser than the law, and 


commence the performance of acts in contraven- 
tion of law, they ought to be aware that they 


| open the door to every species of lawless violence, 
| unchain the tiger, and must be answerable for the 
| consequences. ’’ 


What must be the certain and inevitable tend- 
ency of the abolition movement, and what its 


| moral and political results, if its progress shall 


be onward and its march be throughout the Union? 
The consequences, alas! must be but too apparent 
and appaliing to ail reflecting men—to all who 
prize the Union—all who love America. The 


efforts of the Abolitionists, whether triumphant 
| or not, cannot fail to rock the battlements, if not 


*O. A. Browason, editor of the Boston Quarterly Re- 
view. . 


If one class of the | 
| community may set the laws at defiance, why | 
| may notanother? If the Abolitionists may set 


It were not | 


(February 4, 
Hovor Revs, 


rive the foundations of the Republic. Jp the 
name of Liberty, they seek to overthrow her las: 
fortress—the American Constitution. Jy the 
name of patriotism, they strive to revolutionize 
and uproot the very foundations of our Federal 
system. And in the name of humanity, ty 
would tear down the prop and pillar of thie last 
fond hope of human kind—the sovereignty of these 
United States! Such is the political character ang 
tendency of the abolition movement. But this jg 
| notall. There are fearful moral evils involved jn 
| the designs of the Abolitionists—the violation of 
law and of plighted faith. Nay, more: allied to 
| abolitionism is blind, reckless, feverish fanati. 
cism. The wild, enthusiastic, and impetuoys 
spirit which kindled the fires of Smithfield, ang 
strewed the plains of Palestine with the corses of 
the Crusaders, stands, with lighted and uplifieg 
torch, hard by the side of abolitionism, ready to 
spread conflagration and death around the land, 
| But to return to the subject of slavery, and of 
the right of petition as relates to the District, 
The question will be asked, no doubt, if the cit. 
| zens of the States have no legitimate right to pe. 
| tition Congress on the subject of slavery in the 
| District of Columbia, and if Congress are not 
bound to receive such petitions, why is it thatso 
| many thousands have signed petitions of this 
character? The reason is obvious, sir. The 
prime movers in abolition proceedings, and the 
great body of the intelligent signers to abolition 
titions, belong tothe Federal school in politics, 
|| They are consolidationists, and repudiate the doe- 
|| trine of State rights. They regard the powers 
of the Federa: Government as omnipotent. Hence 
they believe the Federal Legislature not only 
|| have the power to abolish slavery in the District 
| of Columbia, but also in the States. The Fed- 
eral or national bank party can believe nothing 
short of this. Sir, this whole abolition move- 
ment had its origin in a Federal heresy. Aboli- 
tionism is the veritable offspring of Federalism, 
It looks to centralization for the realization of its 
hopes, and the consummation of 11s purposes, 
Withdraw from abolitionism the sustaining arm 
of its parent Federalism, and it inevitably be- 
comes helpless, and in despair falls prostrate in 
|the dust. In confirmation of what I have just 
_ stated, | would appeal to facts ~ notorious, unde- 
_mable, incontrovertible facts. 1 would appeal to 
the known and acknowledged principles of he 
Federal party. I would appeal to the Journals 
of Congress—to the recorded votes of the mem- 
bers of this House on all test questions touching 
the subject of abolition. I would appeal to the 
| history of the recent elections, and especially to 
the election in the State of New York, where it 
| is well known every Abolitionist and free negro 
voted the Federal or Whig ticket. Nay, more. 
'| | would appeal to the ten thousand abolition peti- 
tions with which this Hall has been flooded for 
the last four years. I will hazard the declara- 
tion, and challenge and defy sucevssful contradic- 
tion, thatamong the bundred thousand individuals 
| that have signed petitions praying for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, there 
are not one hundred whoare known to be friendly 
to the present Administration. Who will, who 
can, who dare deny the truth of this assertion? 
| If the Federal Legislature have power, under 
the Constitution, to ‘* abridge the freedom ot 
speech, or of the press,’’ as has not only been con- 
tended for, but the exercise of such power actu- 
ally sanctioned by the Federal party in the ume 
of the elder Adams; and if they may charter & 
national bank, as is also contended, and delegate 
to such bank or corporation the power of legisla- 
tion, in the grant of creating at pleasure other 
banks and other directors, within any of the States 
or Territories of this Union, in defiance of the 
wishes and in contravention of the laws of such 
States or Territories,* why, | would ask, should 
they not also claim the power to abolish slavery» 
not only in the District of Columbia, but also 
the States? To contend that Congress have the 
constitutional power to do the first-named acts, 
and not the latter, would be sheer and gratuitous 
nonsense. I repeat, therefore, that the only hope 
of the Abolitionists.is in the ultimate triumph © 
Nt ae ee ee ee 


* See charter cf late United States Bank, section four 
teen. 
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the Federal party and of Federal principles. So 
jong as the Democratic or State-Rights party shall 
maintain the ascendency, the efforts of Abolition- 
jsts will be comparatively innocuous; but when- 
ever the political power of this country shall be 
swayed by Federal hands, the designs of the Abo- 
jitionists will well nigh have reached their con- 
summation. Shall I be told that the Federalists 
are not all Abolitionists? This may be partially 
true; but then are not all Abolitionists necessarily 
Federalists? How can they expect to accomplish 
their object—the genera! abolition of slavery— 
put through the Federal power, and in pursuance | 
of Federal principles? Certainly they cannot be 
so grossly ignorant as to suppose that the Demo- 
cratic State-rizhts doctrine of strict construction 
would be favorable to their views,ror that it would 
be possible to achieve their object through the 
influence of Democratic principles, or by virtue 
of Democratic legislation. 

But again: if the Federalists are not now all 
Abolitionists, the time will soon come when they 
must become so as a party, or otherwise fall into 
acontemptible and hopeless minority. Which 
will they do? Will they repudiate abolitionism 
and Abolitionists, and, by so doing, insure their 
own political destruction? Or will they maintain 
and strengthen the league already formed with 
the Abolitionists, in the hope of securing and 
confirming their political existence and ascend- 
ency? Which will they do, ask? Why, sir, 
if we shall judge of their future course by their 
past conduct, it will be no difficult matter to de- 
termine what they will do. They will do, as 
they ever have done, sacrifice every principle of 
honor, of virtue, and of patriotism, if it be ne- 
eessary to enable them to direct and control the 

olitical power and destinies of the Republic. 

hen, let me ask, have the Federal party ever | 
shown by their acts that their love of country | 
was paramount to their love of power? Never, 
sir, never! But this is not all. The coalition 
between the Federalists and Abolitionists was 
not only to have been expected, for the reasons 
already stated, but from considerations of still 
greater pith and moment. 

In all civilized communities, the two extremes 
of society—the afiluent and the breadless, the | 
powerful and the impotent—come together and 
war upon the center—the intermediate classes. 
Such ever has been, and ever will be the case. It | 
is, in fact, a law of human society; and well do 
the Federal party understand the operations of 
this law. Hence their constant efforts to make 
the poor poorer, and the feeble more impotent. | 
And hence it has ever been the policy, the aim 
and object of the Federal aristocracy of this coun- 
try, to impoverish, depreciate, and degrade the 
Democracy; especially that portion who, in obe- | 
dience to the mandate of Heaven, * eat their bread | 
in the sweat of their face.’? To accomplish this, 
their purpose, the Federalists have availed them- 
selves of every means in their power. They have | 
stigmatized the Democracy as infidels, levelers, | 
agrarians. They have done more. They have 
vitiated the elective franchise by political coercion, | 
by bribery, and corruption. And more than all, 
they have defrauded the Democracy of their equal 
political rights by means of unequal, unjust, and | 
exclusive legislation. And now, inorder to ren- | 
der the condition of the laboring classes of the 
North and East still more dependant and de- 
pressed, the Federal party have joined the Aboli- || 
tionists, for the purpose of conferring upon the || 
black laborer nominal freedom, and upon the white | 
laborer virtual bondage ! Yes, sir, for the especial 
purpose of humbling and degrading the Democ- 
racy, have the Federal party of the North and 
East joined in the abolition crusade; and when- 
ever their object shall be attained, and the south- 
ern negro shall be brought to compete with the 
northern white man in the labor market, the 
moral and political character, the pride, power, 
and independence, of the latter are gone forever, 
‘and Federalism will have realized its fondest and 
most cherished hopes. But let me tell you, sir, || 
the Democracy of the North and East are not un- j 





‘mindful of passing events. Since abolitionism | 


assumed a political character, they have watched | 
the movements of the Federal abolition party | 


‘with deep concernment. They are conscious of | 


the approaching danger, and are coolly and delib- | 
No. 16 


erately preparing to face it. 
the Democracy observe the Federal party prose- 
cuting a political measure with zeal and vigor, as 


|| the boundaries of any State or organized 
Its average breadth is || 
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Yes, sir, whenever 


they now do abolitionism, they involuntarily, 


instinctively gather up their energies to meet and 


repel approaching mischief; and | warn them 
now, they cannot prepare too soon, nor with too 
much vigor and forecast. The crisis approaches. 


The fearful conflict, the mortal struggle, the tiger 


strife is at hand, and God alene can tell the re- | 
sult. 





Note.—Mr. Moore was called to order, in the course 


of his remarks, by General Wappy Tompson, of South | 
Carolina, and by the decision of the Chair was prevented 
from concluding his speech. 


Mr. Moore, before taking his 
seat, gave notice that he would publish all that he had in 
tended to say, precisely in the same form and manner he 
would have done had no interruption taken place. 








EMIGRANT INDIANS. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. H. SEVIER, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In Tue Senate, February 23, 1839, 


On the bill to provide for the security and protection of the 
emigrant and other Indian tribes west of the States of 
Missouri and Arkansas. 


Mr. SEVIER said: 

Mr. Presiwwent: The object of the bill now un- 
der consideration is, what its title purports, ** to 
provide for the security and protection of the emi- 
grant and other Indian tribes west of the States 
of M@souri and Arkansas.’’ And I might add 
that its object is also to provide for the security 
and protection of the frontier settlements of those 
States, and for the civilization and general welfare 
of the North American Indian race. 

These, Mr. President, are the objects of the 
bill; and to accomplish them effectually, the bill 
proposes to establish, in the country set apart, 
by our laws and our treaties, for the permanent 


| residence of the Indian tribes, an Indian territo- 


rial government. 

That such an organization, for such a popula- 
tion, under our authority, is new, | am ready to 
admit. But should it appear, in the progress of 
this discussion, that such an establishment, on 


| the score of efficiency and economy, is probably, 
| of all others, the best calculated to secure and 


protect the Indians against each other, as well as 


| our own citizens in their vicinity, I feel assured 
| that though the measure may be new, it will re- 
| ceive, as it did at the last session of Congress, 
|| the marked and decided approbation of this body. | 


The country proposed to be organized into a Ter- 
ritory is described in the first section of the bill, 
and is as follows: 


* Beginning at the sources of the Puncah river; thence 
down said river to Missouri river; thence down the Missouri 


river, on the southwest bank, to the State of Missouri; | 


thence along the western line of the State of Missouri to the 
northwest corner of the State of Arkansas; thence along 
the western boundary of the State of Arkansas to Red river ; 
thence up Red river to a point two hundred miles in a direct 


|| course West of the State of Arkansas ; thence ina direct line 
| to the beginning.”’ 


This country, it will be perceived, is ree 


tory or white settlement. 


something over two hundred miles, and its length || 


about six hundred. It contains an area of about 
eighty millions of the public land, and is healthy, 
well watered, sufficiently timbered, and a great 
deal of it remarkably fertile, and is well adapted 


for agricultural and pastoral purposes. Lead ore, | 


iron ore, coal, and salt springs have been discov- 
ered in it. In short, all those who reside there, 


| as far as my knowledge extends, are well pleased 


with their situation. This, sir, isa short descrip- 
tion of the country—a country which is held by 
them, by virtue of our treaties, in fee simple; and 
which, consequently, is forever beyond our reach, 
except in the double contingency of its abandon- 
ment by the tribes, or of their extinction; in either 
of which events it reverts to the United States, 
and comes once more into our possession, and is 
subject to our disposal as other publicland. This 
perpetual tenure is reaffirmed in the first section 
of this bill. 
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Sir, until recently a vast majority of these In- 
dians resided within the limits of the States; and 
while in thatcondition it was not in our power to 
do much for them; and the uncertain tenure by 
which they held their lands, their embarrassment 
by State legislation, and the constant encroach- 


‘ment upon their soil by the whites, dissuaded 


them from doing much for themselves. Most 
happily, Mr. President, these difficulties no longer 
exist. Th pursuance ofa wise, humane, and sal- 
utary policy, these Indians have been sent out 
from among us, and are placed side by side of 
each other, in their new homes, beyond the reach 
of further encroachment or intrusion. In this 
location, for the first time since the Revolution, 
we feel ourselves unrestrained, in our legislation 
for them, by any question of jurisdiction, or 
power, or policy; and, on their part, they have 
imbibed a stimulus to exertion, in feeling that 
they have a permanent home: in feeling untram- 
meled by State laws, and unmolested by unwel- 
come intruders. Their location is fortunate for 
us on another account. They are now remote 
from any unfriendly foreign influence in time of 
war; and in time of peace we find them a great 
convenience in carrying on, through their coun- 
try, a profitable commerce to Santa Fé. 

Being thus permanently settled, it now becomes 
our duty to view them in their new position, and 
to shape our legislation accordingly. _ We must 
now give up our temporary measures, and place 
our relations with them upon a firm and solid 
basis. We are bound by solemn treaty obliga- 
tions to them, we are bound by duty to our own 
people in their vicinity, to provide permanently 
and effectually for the mutual peace and protec- 
tion of all parties; and, to succeed in the accom- 
plishment of these high national obligations, 
something else is required at our hands than forts, 
and troops, and bayonets, or agencies, or super- 

| intendencies, or the potent eloquence of annuities, 

Yet all of these, for the present, at least, | con- 

sider essential ingredients in carrying out the 

objects of this bill; but they are not all that is 
necessary. Something else is required; and that 
is the adoption of some obligatory, binding, inter- 
national laws or regulations, for the amicable ad- 
justment of all the differences which may occur 
among the respective tribes. The commission of 
fraud, or trespass, or felony, by an individual of 
one tribe upon an individual of another tribe, must 
cease to be a justifiable cause for war among them. 

These injuries must be redressed by law, in a 

peaceable manner. 

Sir, previous to the commencementof the policy 
of locating the Indians west, it must be borne in 

mind that the indigenous tribes of that region, 
from time immemorial, had been engaged in wars 
not only among themselves, but had also been at 
war, for the same length of time, with the tribes 
|| east of the Mississippi river—with some of the 
identical Indians we have located in their imme- 
| diate neighborhood. For example, the Osages, 
_who were once formidable, frequently ser. out 
|| war parties east of that river, and these tribes thus 
| assailed, in their turn, invaded the Osage country 
west of that river. 

The remembrance of these long existing feuds 
and mutual injuries is yet fresh in the recoliec- 
tion of all of them of the present day, and these 
reminiscenses but too frequently display them- 
|| selves in acts of open murder and secret assassi- 
nation. 
|| We have not only these indigenous tribes— 
|| who have never been substantially at peace—to 
|| govern, but we have also some seventeen or eigh- 
teen emigrant tribes to manage and control; and 
of the latter of these we have good reason to an- 
ticipate some trouble, on account of the ill feeling 
some of them bear us, arising from causes occur- 
ring previous to their removal; and these causes, 
whether real or imaginary, arc not likely to be 
|, soon forgotten. : , 

The tribes now residing in this Territory do 

not feel bound to peace by the existence of any 
international law. The only law, at this time, 

| which they understand or appreciate, is that most 
| destructive of all others, the law of retaliation. 

| ‘There are now in the Territory about ninety- 
| five thousand Indians, belonging to twenty-two 

| separate tribes, and speaking as many ditierent 


| Janguages. Some few of these, the Choctaws, the 
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Chickasawe, and Cherokees, have, to some ex- 


tent, written laws for the internal government of 


their respective tribes. The Delawares, | under- 
stand, are about imitating theirexample. With 
these exceptions, the whule of these ninety-five 
thousand Indians, why are divided into upwards 
of twenty tribes, who speak different languages, 
who reside adjoining each other, and many of 
whom entertain for each other mutual hereditary 
animosities, have for their government no inter- 
national law. 

To avoid the disastrous consequences which 
must inevitably result from this critical condition 
of things, this bill is proposed, by which it is 
thought these twenty-two tribes may be induced 
to adopt some general code by which their differ- 
ences, of whatever character, may be amicably 
adjusted, 

This important object, the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs believe, can be effected under the 
auspices and influence of the United States, and 
not with their countenance and support; and | 
need not tell you, sir, that we feel great solicitude 
upon this subject, as we believe that unless some- 
thing of this character is speedily done, we shall 
have war among the Indians; and when those 
wars are once begun, we all know that they will 
not be confined to Indian soil, but that they will 
spread and extend themselves to our border set- 
tlements, and involve them in their dreadful con- 
sequences, 

This important view of this subject seems to 
have been taken by the proper department some 
yearsago. In 1833 acommission was constituted 
by our Government, the object of which was to 
promote harmony and good feeling among the 
Indian tribes. In 1834 similar efforts for similar 
purposes were made by the Government, and 
with somesuccess. The chiefs of different tribes 
were brought together in council, and through the 
instrumentality of ouragent, mutual engagements 
of peace and friendship were entered into by 
those chiefs; and for twelve or eighteen months, 
these engagements had a most salutary effect. 
But for the last year or two, for some cause or 
other unknown to me, these councils have ceased 
to command the special attention of the Govern- 
ment; and losing that support and patronage, 
they have been abandoned by the chiefs them- 
selves, and hence stealing and murder, as form- 
erly, have once more become, with many of them, 
the order of the day. 


To show you, sir, to what extent these things 


are carried on in that quarter, I will trouble you 


with reading a few paragraphs from a work to | 
which, in the course of my remarks, I shall have 
occasion frequently to refer. The work is enti- | 


tled ** An Annual Register of Indian Affairs in 


the Indian Territory,’’ and is edited by the Rev. | 
Isaac McCoy, with whom itis my good fortune | 


to be slightly acquainted; a gentleman of exten- 


sive information, of fervent piety, of active en- | 


terprise; one, sir, who has devoted the last twen- 
ty years of his life in the laudable efforts of 
striving to civilize, Christianize, educate, and 


improve the moral condition of the Indian. It | 


is from the printed work of such an author that 
I will now read to the Senate a few paragraphs: 


**In 1833 the Government convened councils of a gen- 
eral nature, of delegates from various tribes, and induced 
them to exchange mutual promises to be at peace with one 
unother. This measure, though it touched the subject but 
slightly, nevertheless produced a good effect. Ali parties, 
for some time, abstained from depredation and murder. 
These councils not being repeated, the parties felt less re- 
straint, and ultimately returned to their former unkind 
treaiment of one another; and thefts and murders have 
become more frequent with each succeeding year. 

‘The Osages are accused of destroying hogs and cattle 
belonging to the neighboring tribes, to a considerable 
amount. Worse stealing is frequentin divers places, car- 
ried on by the worthless of different tribes. By some, the 


work is almost reduced to system. They will steal horses | 
in the southern parts of the Territory, or in Texas, and 


convey them north, and there steal others, and take back 
on their return. 


** But, hesides the renegadoes, whose crimes are disap- |! 
proved by their well principled countrymen, there are | 
oulers engaged in these and im worse practices, for which | 


they are honored by their respective tribes, according to 
Indian custom. The Kauzaus have brought ivto their vil- 
lages at jeast thirty stolen borses within the last summer 
and autumn. The Osages have stolen, perhaps, a greater 
uuimber, among which are some valuable horses belonging 
to the citizens of the United States. In August last,.a 
large drove of borses was stolen from one of the Osage 


a. 
“ Ip April, 1838, a few Pawnees made a friendly visit to 
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the Sauks and Loways, on Missouri. As they were return- 


ing to their homes, a party of Kauzaus fell in with them | 


and attacked them, aud Killed one. 


* fn August last, the Kauzaus and Osages sent out a 
purty, consisting of about eighty warriors, They surprised | 


a party of Pawnees, and took eleven scalps. Four of their 
men were killed, and two wounded. A tew of the united 
party separated from the main body. These also hada 
battle, and took five scalps, making seventeen killed by 


those tribes, of whom we have obtained certain informa- | 


tion. Reports of other murders, committed by other tribes, 


have been in circulation. On the Ist of September last, a | 
war party of about twenty Kauzaus were out, the result of | 


which we have not heard. 

** In the months of June, July, and August, the Rev. M. 
Merrill, missionary to the Ovoes, accompanied that tribe on 
their buffalo hunt, which lasted more than two months.* 
They saw three war parties of Pawnees, the first was a 
party of thirtv, who had been to the Cheyennes to steal 


horses. They had, first, a skirmish with the Cheyennes, | 
and had been defeated, with the loss of one killed and one || 


badly wounded. They next fell in with a party of Osages, 
and were again defeated with the loss of two men killed. 


* The second was a party of ten, which had started to | 


the Osage villages to steal horses. One of their party was 


bitten by a snake, which induced them to return without | 


accomplishing anything. 

‘The third party said they were going to the Cheyennes 
to steal horses, but it was believed that they designed com- 
tnitting depredations upon the Osages. 


** Near the western boundary of the Cherokee country a | 
bloody battle was fought the last summer, (1838,) between | 


the Kiawas and Camaaches on the one side, and the Chey- 
ennes on the other. 


** A detachment of dragoons, in command of Lieutenant 


| Northup, was on an expedition in thatcountry, and arrived 


at the ground two days after the battle. The Kiawas and 
Camanches were encamped, and had heard of the approach 
ofthe detachment. As the Chevennes advanced to attack 
their enemies, they were met by the latter about a mile from 


' the encampment. ‘The latter were slowly beaten back into 


their encampment, though disputing desperately every inch 
of ground. ‘The whole scene was in an open prairie. The 
women dug holes in the earth, in whicl: to hide themselves 
and children. The Cheyennes continued to make dreadful 


| havoe of their wretched enemies, and would have soon re- 
| duced the whole toa heap of corpses, when a mé@€senger 


from camp mounted a horse, and set off to meet the detach- 
ment of dragoons to solicit assistance. As he was leaving 
a Cheyenne, who uncerstood the language of the Caman- 


| ches, was informed by one of the latter, that the messenger 


had gone to hasten the white men and Osages, where they 


| every moment expected to come to their assistance. The 


Cheyennes instantly retired, leaving fourteen dead on the 


| ground, besides the dead that had been carried off during 


the action. Fifty-eight of the Kiawas and Camanches were 


| killed. More than one hundred horses lay dead on the 


ground, ehiefly within the encampment. 

* From time immemorial many of the Osages have been 
in the habit of spending the winter in the country east of 
their present villages from fifty to one hundred and fifty 


| miles. The country is now within the State of Missouri, 
| and covered by a very sparse white population. The latter 


found the Osages troublesome, and in the autumn of 1837 
drove them back to their own side of the line ; and in sev- 
eral instances, in which the Osages seemed obstinately in- 
clined toremain, they were severely whipped. The Osages, 
exceedingly distressed for food, being almost in a state of 
actual starvation, for some time continued, at the risk of 


| life and limb, to cross the line by stealth, with women and 


children, for the purpose of hunting the game for food. The 
whites having reason to fear that habit and hunger might 
have such influence upon these wretched people that a 
greater force than they could embody would become neces- 
sary for their expulsion, adopted measures to increase their 
strength, and in the month of October an army of five hun- 
dred iilitia came to their assistance. They scoured the 
country along the line a distance of upwards of one hun- 
dred miles, and found about one hundred of these miserable 
beings—men, women, and children—and conveyed them 
across the line into the Indian country. Notwithstanding 
these admonitions, the more severe of which had been so 
deeply impressed pon the back as to be seen and felt for 
many weeks, hunger within, and staring in the countenance 


| of others, including mothers, wives, and children, urged | 


them to continue secretly to cross the line. Their sign was 
frequently discovered by the white inhabitants, who be- 
lieved that their stocks of cattle and swine suffered by these 


| incursions. 


“In March, 1838, it was discovered that two hogs had 
been killed by a party of Osages. Nineteen of the citizens 
armed themselves with rifles, and went in pursuit, with a 
view of flogging the depredators. The latter were over- 
taken near the line between the whites and Indians. The 
Osages were in camp: the number of men about twenty, 
besides the women and children. The whites asked for 
the persons who had committed the depredation. Some 
altercatidn followed, and, in the mean time, an Osage was 
seen loading his gun, with which he said he designed to 
kill one of the party with whom he was quarreling. While 
he was in the act of loading, he was shot dead by two 
of the party. Others fired on both sides. The Osages fled 
into the woods, having two men killed and one wounded. 
Two of the whites were wounded, one of whom died a 
few days afterwards.” 


Sir, relying upon this information, as the Sen- 
ate must, I think they will agree with me that 


| many months will not elapse, unless something 
_be done to arrest these depredations, and mur- 
| ders, and bloody battles, before we shall witness 


in that quarter of our country Indian wars upon 


* This party consisted of e 
men, and childrea. They kil 


bundred souls—men, wo- 
fifteen hundred buffaloes. 
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a grander scale than ever existed before Upor 
this continent. Yes, sir, and at the same sleen 
more destruction, arising from the circumstances 
of their proximity to each other, and of bein 
| better armed now than they ever were before. 
Sir, the Committee on Indian Affairs, viewin> 
the subject in the light I have endeavored to pre. 
sent it to the Senate, and wishing to furnish the 
remedy for the existing evil, offer this bill fo, 
your acceptance. They offer it as a measure of 
_ peace, and one which, in their opinion, is amply 
| sufficient, if faithfully administered by the Exec. 
| utive authorities, to preserve from extermination 
| the wretched fragment of the Indian race. Phoge 
/are among the leading objects of the bill, by: 
they are not the only objects. We desire some. 
thing more. We desire to civilize and improve 
| the condition of the Indian, by imparting to him 
|| our institutions and religion, and our arts and 
sciences; and to do this successfully he must 
| have peace and repose. 
Sir, when we remember who these Indians 
were, and what they are, we anticipate, in this 
| most noble, disinterested, and benevolent enter. 
prise, the efficient aid of the Senate. Let us, upon 
this occasion, lift ourselves above our prejudices, 
_ and forget, for a moment, the history ofthe bloody 
| and exterminating wars, which were carried on 
| upon this continent for several centuries, between 
_our ancestors and the natives of this country; 
contests, as we all know, which have resulted in 
| the subjugation and overthrow of the one race 
by the arms and skill and courage of the other, 
| Sir, the millions of these natives, who once in- 
_habited the Atlantic coast, are at this day no 
where here tobe found. And this extensive and 
invaluable country, which was theirs, and for 
which they fought, isours now. We hold undis. 
puted dominion over it. We havederived it from 
| them by gift, or by purchase, or by conquest. 
No descendants of theirs, if there be descendants 
of the original proprietors, is found to question 
our title to the whole of it. Let us remember the 
kind and hospitable reception of our ancestors by 
the natives of the country; a reception which has 
| been perpetuated by carved figures in the walls of 
the rotundoof the Capitol. And in remembering 
these things, let us this day step forward and do 
| something for our wretched dependants worthy of 
a great, a merciful, and generous christian people. 
Public sentiment will sustain us in such an effort. 
Sir, our intercourse with the Indian, which has 
met with the approbation of our constituents, has 
undergone, during the last few years, a very ma- 
terial change. We no longer purchase his lands 
for beads, and tobacco, and paints, and strouding, 
and beaver traps, and other such worthless gew- 
gaws. No, sir; no. We give him now a fair 
equivalent in something more substantial. We 
give him implements of husbandry, cattle, hogs, 
| houses, farmers, mechanics, and teachers, and 
| heap up to him money in almost countless thou- 
sands. And what, Mr. President, have been the 
happy results growing out of this new, though 
| just and liberal policy? Itis most grateful to the 
eart of humanity to contemplate it. Results 
have sprung from it which no one, a few years 
|| ago, ever contemplated. 
|| Sur, in 1817, a litle upwards of twenty years 
|| ago, when the first effective step was taken to 
| colonize the Indians west of the Mississippi, we 
'| find it stated in the preamble to the Cherokee 
‘| treaty of that date that the object of this coloni- 
‘| zation, as understood and expressed by both 
|| parties, was exclusively for hunting. Improve- 
|| ment or civilization of these emigrants was not 
|| dreamed of by the worthy negotiators of that 
|| instrument. We find in the sixth article of that 
| treaty these words: 


« The United States do also bind themselves to give to 
| all of the poor warriors who may remove to the west side 
|| of the Mississippi, one rifle-gun and ammunition, one blan- 
|| ket, and one brass kettle, or, in lieu of it, one beaver trap, 
|| whieh is to be considered a full compensation for the im- 


| provements which they leave.” 


|| Sir, they went thither with the avowed pur 
pose, and with the necessary accoutermen!s, for 


| 











remaining in their original barbarity and ignor- 
|| ance, and to enjoy unmolested their savage pro- 
|| pensities for war and for the chase. 

|| The number of those who emigrated was about 
| three thousand. Instead of pursuing the chase, 


a8 was anticipated, they went to work; and i 
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1835, in the space of about eighteen years, they 
had increased to four thousand. They had ac- 
yired property, had become agriculturists, and 
had become civilized to a great degree, as | will 
show you by referring again to the Register of 
Indian Affairs. Mr. McCoy says: 


“They own numerous salt springs, three of which are 
worked by Cherokees. The amount of salt manufactured 
js probably about one hundred bushels per day. 

«They also own two lead mines. ‘The salt works and 
their lead mines are in the eastern portion of their country ; 
and all the settlements yet formed are within this eastern 
poruon, which embysaces about two and a half million 

res. 
we Like the Choctaw, the Cherokee nation embraces al! 
conceivable conditions between refinement, intelligence, 
and wealth, and the opposite extremes but little reinoved 
from the original state. The earlier emigrants are, perhaps, 
in more comortable condition than the same proportion of 
any other tribe within the Territory. But with the large 
accession of late emigrants, there has necessarily been an 
augmentation of uncomfortabicness. 

« Some of them own inimense herds ofcatile. We counted 
upwards of two hundred at one time within sight, grazing 
on the prairies, belonging to one man; and it was thought 
he owned about one hundred more. It was thought by 
some intelligent white men in their country that within five 
years past they had solid between six and seven thousand 
head of cattle. 

_*They probably own three thousand horses, fifteen thou- 
sand five hundred hogs, six hundred sheep, one hundred 
and ten Wagons, a plow, and often several plows to each 
farm, several hundred spinning-wheels, and one hundred 
looms. 

«They cultivate all kinds of culinary vegetables common 


2 


to the western Country ; raise corn in abundance, and have | 


commenced the growing of wheat. ‘lheir fields are inclosed 
with rail fences. They have, generally, good log dwellings, 


(fora new country,) many of which have stone chimneys | 


to them, with plank floors, all erected by themselves. ‘Their 


houses are furnished with plain tables, chairs, and bed- || 


steads; aud with table and kitchen furniture, nearly, or 
quite, equal to the dwellings of white people of new coun- 
tries. 

“They have seven native merchants, one regular physi- 
clan, aud, unfortunately, several steam doctors. Several 
of them have, at divers times, become partuers in large con- 
tracts for furnishing the United States Army and emigrant 


Indians. ‘I'he traveler finds among them houses of public | 


entertainment, with neat and comfurtable accommodations. 

The Cherokee Government, though highly creditable to 
them, is not fully systematic and judicious, like that of the 
Choctaws. 
condition of the affairs of the Cherokees for some years 


t. The Jaws extant in the Territory are such as have | 


en adopted by the earlier emigrants, since their settle- 


ment in this country, and are not a transfer of the code to | 
which the larger portion of the tribe were subordinate ou 


the east of the Mississippi. 


“Their settleanents are divided into four districts, each | 
of which elects, for the term of two years, two members of | 
the national council—the title of which is ‘The General | 


Council of the Cherokee Nation.’ By law, it meets annu 

ally on the first Monday in October. -They have three 
chiefs, which, till lately, have been chosen by the general 
council. fereatter they are to be elected by the people. 
The approval of the chiefs is necessary to the passage of a 
law; but an act upon which they have fixed their veto 
may become a law by the vote of two thirds of the council. 
The council consists of two branches. 


The chiefs may call a council at pleasure, and in several 


other respects they retain, in some degree, the authority | 


common to Indian chiefs. ‘Two judges belong to cach dis- 


trict, who hold courts when necessary. Two officers, de- | 
nominated light horsemen, in each district, perform the | 
duties of sheriffs. A company of six or seven, denominated , 
light horsemen, the leader of whom is styled captain, eon- || 
stitute A national corps of regulators, to prevent infractions | 


of the law, and to bring to justice offenders.” 


This, Mr. President, is the present condition 
of these three thousand Indians who, in 1819, 
went, as 1 have already told you, west of the 
Mississippi. These are they, the wildest of their 
tribe, who, about twenty years ago, left behind 
them their own people, their hallowed homes, and 
the graves of their forefathers, because their of- 
fensive enemy, civilization, was successfully ap- 
proaching their wigwams. 

Sir, the poorest and most miserable of the in- 
digenous tribes of that region, in consequence of 
a change in our policy towards them, and in con- 
Sequence of having’ a permanent home, and of 
being undisturbed by our people, seem to have 
imbibed a spirit of industry and improvement, 
and to be rapidly rising up from their prostrated 
state of degradation. Yes, the poor Otoe, whose 
naked body was never covered, until lately, with 
any other garment than a buffalo skin, is now 
seen holding the handles of a plow, and is to be 
seen busily engaged in tilling the earth for the 
subsistence of himself, his wife, and children. 

Mr. President, within the limits of the pro- 
posed Territory thereare eighteen emigranttribes, 
who number in population about seventy-three 





This may be accounted for by the unsettled | 


The lower is de- | 
nominated the Comimittec, and the upper the Council. The | 
concurrence of both is necessary tothe passage of a law. | 


—-— a AS AL 


: Emigrant Indiano—Mr. Sevier. . 


| thousand two hundred, And there are eight indi- 
| genous tribes, whose aggregate number is about 
| twenty-one thousand six hundred, making, in 
| all, about ninety-five thousand. In this estimate 

L have not included the wild Indians of the prairie 

or the mountains, or those residing north of the 

Missouri, or around the sources of the Missis- 

sippi, as all of these are without the limits of the 

Territory. Of those whose condition we are now 

considering, the principal and most influential, 

and, with a few individual exceptions, by far the 

best informed and civilized, are the Choctaws, 

the Chickasaws, the Cherokees, and Creeks. 
| Many of these have learned our language, our 
religion, our literature, our agricultural pursuits, 
and mechanic arts. Some of them studied our 
forms of Government, and have organized their 
Government for their respective tribes, in imita- 
tion of ours. They have printing presses ameng 
them; they publish newspapers in the English 
and Indian languages. They print their school 
books and almanacs, &c.; and Guess, a full- 
| blooded Cherokee, an untutored savage, has had 
| the lasting honor of inventing for the Cherokees 
their alphabet. Several of the tribes provided 
for the establishment of schools, several of which 
are now in operation, and at which some hun- 
dreds of Indian youths are now annually edu- 
cated. Several of the tribes have set apart large 
sums of money, forever, of which our Govern- 


And, sir, as you are well aware, there are now 
/ annually educated, at your residence, in the heart 


boys, at the voluntary expense of the Indians 
themselves. These tribes have among them sev- 


chants, who annaally import into the country 
many thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise. 
They have mills and gins and cotton farms, 


six hundred bales of cotton, which was worth 
upwards of twenty thousand dollars. 

They raise every year a large surplus of corn, 
hogs, and cattle, which they dispose of, in part, 
by contract, to Government, to feed the emigrat- 
ing Indians and supply the troops of our garri- 
sons. But, sir, as this inquiry must be interest- 
ing to the Senate, I will be more particular, and 


ously referred to. Speaking of the Choctaws, 
the author of this work says: 


houses and ficlds indicate a good degree of industry. Many 
have large farins. 
horses, cattle, sheep, aud swine: are pretty well supplied 
with farming utensils. They own aboutsix hundred negro 
slaves. 

* They own three flouring mills, two cotton gins, eighty- 
eight loums, and two hundred and twenty spinning wheels. 


engaged in the same business. 

** Tu respect to civilization, there is great difference among 
them. Some have fully adopted the habits of civilized man, 
many are in comfortable circumstances in life, and some 
may be said to be wealthy. From these more favorable cir- 


dian who is advanced but little in civilization. 
‘The best evidence of the improving condition of the 


ized. Wecannot now assemble chiefs and headmen among 
them, and transact business with them relating to their peo- 
ple, as is the custom among uncivilized tribes. The system 





“The tribe denominates itself * The Choctaw Nation.’ 


ment is the trustee, for purposes of education. | 
of Kentucky, some two or three hundred Indian | 


eral shrewd, intelligent, wealthy, native mer- , 


and in 1837 the Choctaws made and sent to market | 
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other requisite officers, and appoints appropriate committees 


to adjust matters for tegisiation. All writings are in Eng- 
lish, but are read off in wie Choctaw language. Alidiscus- 
sions are carried ou in the Choctaw language. Each mem- 
ber, when about to speak, rises, and respectfully addresses 
the Speaker, using the Cicctaw word for Speaker, adding 
the syllable ma, which nearly corresponds with the English 
Mr. or sir. The question is put in the form customary in 
legislative bodies; and the vote is given by rising. The pre- 
liminary of a law is, * Be it enacted by the General Coun- 
cil of the Choctaw Nation.’ In future the constitution and 
laws will be printed in both the Choctaw and Eaglsh lan- 
guage. By the constitution the government is composed of 
tour departments, viz: legisiative, executive, judicial, and 
military. Three judges are elected by the people in each 
district, who hold interior and superior courts within their 
respective districts. Ten light-horsemen in each district 
periorm the duties of sheriffs, and the sum of $200 per an- 
num is allowed to each district for their compensation, An 
act has recently been passed for the organization of the 
militia. 

“Individual Indians have frequently become civilized, 
and subject to the laws of white men, but the Choctaws fur- 
nish the first instance among the aboriginal tribes of Amer- 
ica, of self government, divested of the barbarous customs 
which belong to the savage state. It is truly gratifying that 
the laws of a co+ monweaith have been established within 
the Indian territory so soon after the plan of organizing an 
Indian government had been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. [t evinces the capacity of the 
natives to think and act for themselves; and it may be 
jooked upon as a sure presage of the success ultimately of 
the design of the Government to place all the tribes in the 
enjoyment of such blessings. 

“The following brief narrative of the manner in which 
our business was attended to by the last General Council, 
to which we presented tor consideration the bill for the or- 


| ganization of the Indian territory, does not fully comport 


with the design of the Register; nevertheless, as it relates to 


| a period which will be marked as a new era in the history 
| of the Indians, and as the reader cannot feel perfectly sat- 
| isfied with general remarks, because, if we would under 


‘They are improving in civilization and comfort. Their | 


They own much live-stock, such as | 


Tucy have thirteen native merchauts, besides white men | 


cumstances all grades of condition exist, down tothe In- | 


Choctaws is seen in an entire change in their government, | 
| which they have effected, from the barbarous to the civil- | 


It has adopted a written constitution of government, simi- | 


lar to the Constitution of the United States. 


conscience, excluding all religious tests; it secures trial by 
jury, and, in a word it provides for all that is felt to be ne- 
cessary in the incipient stages of political existence. The 


constitution may be amended by the national council. 


“Their country is divided into four judicial districts. | 


Three of these districts annually elect, by popular vote, 
each nine members of the national council, and the fourth 
i| elects, by the same mode, thirteen members; in all, forty. 


of chieftaincies has been abolished. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


gislating. Within each district an officer, denominated a 
chief, is elected for the terin of four years. The national 
council meets aunually on the first Monday in October. It 
consists of forty members, the necessary clerks, a light- 
| horseman, (sergeant-st-arms,) and doorkeeper. it is also 
‘| attended by the chiefs, who have an honorary seat provided 
for them by the side of the speaker, but they have no voice 








in debate in council. Their signatures are necessary to the | 


i} passuge of alaw. They may veto an act, but it may be- 
come a law by the concurrence of two thirds of the coun- 
', cil notwithstanding. 


Their decia- | 
ration of rights secures to all equal privileges, liberty of | 


These are allowed three doliars a day while engaged in Ie- | 


The council is styled ‘The General | 


stand the true condition of a people, we must have before 
us an unvarnished story of their affairs in common life, we 
will insert it: 

**On our arrival we informed a member of the council 
that we had been comimissioned to transact business wiih 
the Choctaws, and inquired in what manner it could be 
brouglit before them. He said a written notice must be sent 
to the Speaker ; and politely offered to serve us in present- 
ing any papers that we desired. A communication was 
accordingly conveyed to the Speaker, who, in due form, 
submitted it to the consideration of the council. It was 
decided by a vote that we should, at agiven time, be intro- 
duced into the council. A seat was prepared, an inte: preter 
appointed, and a committee of two sent to inforin us, and 
to conduct us to our seat. Having received our communi- 
cation, the subject was for the present dixmixsed by the 


| council, to be considered in its proper place in the order of 


read a few extracts from the work I have previ- || * 
| in attendanee, boarded themselves in camp. 


|| Council of the Choctaw Nation.’ It adopts by-laws for || 
| its government while in session ; it elects a speaker and || 


business. 

“ There was in the vicinity onlyone house of public en- 
tertainment. For want of room in the tavern, and for the 
sake of economy, a majority of the members, and of others 
This session 
lasted much longer than had been anticipated. The conse- 
quence was some inconvenience for want of supplies, and 
great anxiety to adjourn, which with many was increased 
on account of their business requiring their presence at 
their homes. Notwithstanding this state of anxiety, on a 
Saturday night they unanimously voted not to siton the 
Sabbath, and, by a unanimous vote, invited @ minister of 
the Gospel to preach in the hall, and appointed an inter- 
preter, and a committee to notify him. All this was done 
without a hint from a white man to promptit. A congre- 
gation never behaved with more propriety under the preach- 
ing of a chaplain in Congress [all than did this in the na- 
tional hall of the Choctaws. 

* Our business was referred to a committee, which re- 
ported. The council, in the discussion of the subject and 
in making out its response, sat with closed doors. Their 
communication was sent to us by a messenger. 

* We then informed ove of the members that we should 
be happy to take Jeave of the council in a formal and friend- 
ly manner. They passed a resolution, by which they sent 
a@ member and invited us within the bar, and heard from us 
a briet farewell address, at the conclusion of which the 
speaker and all the members rose from their seats, and re- 
mained stauding until we had retired. 

* They sit in council with heads uncovered, excepting 
some in Indian costume, who wear turbans. There were 
many animated speeches. We could not understand a sin- 
gie sentence, but were charmed with the gracefulness with 
which the speakers disengaged themselves from their seats, 
and delivered their speeches. Intonation of voice was 
sweet, and gesticulation appropriate ; both of them free from 
those extremes of high and low, of storm and calm, which 
too often injure speeches in legislative bodies. Some of 
those who were prominent in debate were full-blooded In- 
dians, in the Indian costume. 

‘* Many of the counselors, no doubt, will soon figure as 
statesmen. We forbear, in this place, to mention names, 
because we should he compelled either to do injustice to 
some, or to fill up too much space. On one occasion s 
very animated debate arose, in which two ardent young 
men responded to each other in two or three pretiy long 
speeches, in which they used writien notes,”” 


Of the Creeks, he states: 


“ They cultivate corn, and all the vegetables common to 
the climate and country. They spin, weave, sew, and 
follow other pursuits of industry. Their fields and dwell- 
ings resemble those of white people in new settlements. 
Many of thein have large stocks of cattle. The contractors 
for furnishing supplies to emigrant Indians have purchaard 
of the earlier eungrants vast quantities of corm: anions 
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Others, the annexed amount of purchases have been made 
from the following persons prior to the crop of 1837: 


Of Lewis Perryman .......-eececes + 3,650 worth of corn. 
Of Mr. Hardrich 4,500 $6 
Of Daniel Grayson ......606 1,500 66 
Of Richard Grayson .... 1,500 “6 
orc corge Grayson... 1,500 ss 
Of Mes. J. Melntosh, (widow,)..... 1,400 “ 


In all eves oe+§14,050 6 


* Before the crop of 1837 had been harvested, contracts 
were made for upwards of twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of corn. Vast quantities still remain unsold. Even 
the latter emigrants, who arrived in their country the win- 
ter and spring previons to the cropping season of 1837, 
though they had to prepare new fields, in the months of 
September and October of the same year sold to the con 
tractors $10,000 worth of corn. They have two native 
merehants. 


** Notwithstanding the Creeks, asa people, are in the 
rear of the Choctaws and Cherokees in regard to civiliza- 
tion, there is much intelligence, refinement, and wealth 
among théem.’’ 

Sir, I will not weary the patience of the Senate 
by further extracts; I will only add that all the 
statements which I have read to the Senate will 
be found to be fully corroborated by the official 
reports of Messrs. Armstrong and Brown and 
others, made at the last session to the War De- 
partment, and which were, as the Senate will re- 
member, communicated through that Department 
to Congress. These reports were printed, and 
are now to be found in our public Journals of the 
last session. Should any honorable Senator de- 
sire further information upon this interesting sub- 
ject, I refer him to these reports, 

Mr. President, these are the people in whose 
behalf the Committee on Indian Affairs invoke 
your legislation, These are the people whom we 
desire, in the faithfal discharge of our covenants 
with them, to preserve from exterminating wars 
among themselves. These are they whom we 
desire to civilize and improve, and to keep from 
falling back into their original state of savageism, 
from which they have so recently and but so par- 
tially emerged. 

Here, Mr. Piesident, I should conclude my re- 
marks, were it not that an impression seems to 
prevail in the minds of some gentlemen that the In- 
dians will not willingly accept of this bill or com- 
ply voluntarily with the terms it proposes. Sir, 
if no attempts had been made to ascertain their 
sentiments upon this subject, I should say, with 
great confidence, from my knowledge of the In- 
dian character, that such impressions are not well 
founded. 

The Senate will recollect that this is the third 
time this bill has been introduced into this body, 
and that the Indians have been very minutely ap- 
prised of our movements upon this, as they are, 
generally, upon all subjects connected with their 
interests. Many of them have seen copies of this 
bill, and have had its several provisions explained 
to them. Those who understood it have given 
their assent to it in the most unequivocal manner. 


Eleven of the tribes have assented to the terms of || . 
edge, and the great time he has devoted to the 


this bill, and, should it become a law, are ready 
to comply with each and all of its provisions. 
But it is true, as I understand; that the Choctaws 
look upon it with jealousy, and have been in- 
duced to consider it as the first step for their remov- 
al further towards the * setting sun;’’ and, on that 
account, as I understand their agent to state, they 
disapprove of it. Sir, let them understand this 
bill, and, more than that, our motives in passing 
it, and I will guaranty that they will accept of it 
most gratefully. Why should they, of all others 
the most interested in such a measure, refuse or 
be unwilling to meet their brethren in council to 
form a confederacy for general purposes? I can 
see no good reason for their refusal, 


By the fifth section of this bill it is made the | 


duty of the superintendent to ‘invite the chiefs 


of the various tribes, or parts of tribes, embraced | 
in this act, to unite in a general council, for the 


purpose of forming a confederation, for regulating 
the intercourse and preserving peace with each 
other, and fortheirassent to such of the provisions 
of this act.as may require their co6peration or as- 
sent; and such articles of confederation and such 
assent shall not be binding on any tribe unless 
subsequently assented to by such tribe in coun- 
cil, or by its delegates duly authorized for that 
purpose.”’ 

Is there anything in this section, Mr. Presi- 


i 


| of Government. 


| would also have a happy tendency. 


| And upon this particular branch of the inquiry I 


| friend and late colleague upon the committee, 


| Four sub-agents, at $750.... 


Northern Frontier—Mr. Bronson: 


dent, (and this sections the essence of the whole | 
bill,) which looks like the first step for driving | 
them further to the west? And, by the first sec- | 
tion of the bill, after describing the boundary of | 
the Territory, and giving it a name, it is stipu- | 


lated that those lands * shall be, and the same || 
are hereby, reserved for the use of the various In- || 


dian tribes who have, or may have, aright to the | 
same; and the faith of the United States is here- 


| 
by pledged, that such parts of said Indian terri- || 
tory as have been, or shall be, granted or ceded || 


to any of the Indian tribes, are, and shall be, se- || 


cured to them and their descendants, and the Uni- | 
ted States will cause patents to be issued to said | 
| 


tribes, respectively, according to the terms of || 


such grants or cessions.’’ Hasthistheappearance 
of a dispostion, on our part, of harboring the 
treacherous design of driving our red brethren fur- 
ther tothe west? No, sir; no such base treachery 
and violation of our plighted faith, | am proud 


to say, has ever yet sullied the escutcheon of an || 


American Senate. The Senate, sir, is incapable | 


of stooping to such degradation, or of packing Indians, under treaty stipulations, as above stated, all of 


! , ; || whom, excepting two, are engaged for limited periods, 
Sir, we have no such views; our object is to ben- || 


upon their consciences such a load of infamy. 


efit, and not to injure; to preserve, and not to 
destroy. Sir, permit me toinform my red breth- 
ren that, if ever they are intruded upon by our 
citizens, that intrusion will approach them from 
the west, or from the shores of the Pacific, be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. Let them look for | 
the ** pale faces’’ in that direction, for they have 
nothing to fear from them from any other quarter. 


In short, sir, they object to the bill, not for what || 


it contains, but for what it does not contain. 
In any event, this will be a harmless measure, | 


as it can operate only upon those who voluntarily || 





assent to it. And should it be rejected, after fully 
understanding it, and, in consequence of that 
rejection, the evils we anticipate should fall upon 
those unfortunate human beings, it will, at least, 
be a consolation for us to reflect that, as humane 
guardians, we have done our duty in trying to 
avoid those calamities. 

3y the eighth section of the bill, we give to the 
confederated tribes a delegate, to reside at the seat 
Being a member of that com- 
mittee whose duty it is to take cognizance of all 
subjects relating to Indianaffairs, I feel authorized 


in saying, that I have no doubt that the interests | 


both of the United States and of the confederated |! 


tribes would be promoted by having a delegate 
here to consult and advise with. Such a boon, 
addressed to aspiring ambition, it is thought, 


3efore concluding my remarks, it is proper for 
me to say a word or two upon the subject of 
administering the Indian territorial government. 


beg leave to avail myself of the estimates of my 





{Mr. Tipron,] who, from his superior knowl- 


consideration of this subject, in all its various 
bearings, is much more to be relied upon than are | 
any calculations of mine. I regret, sir, that any 
circumstance should have called him from his seat 
before this bill had been disposed of; and, most 
of all, such a circumstance as that of domestic, 
family afflictions. 

The parallel which he draws in administering 
the intercourse laws in the proposed Territory, 
and the expenses of the government proposed by 
this bill, was stated by him in his speech of the 
last year. He says: : 
Present annual expenditures under eristing laws within the 

proposed Indian Territory. 


Five agents, at $1,500. ......cccceecccecs sone ceccee Gi 00 
ves oenete meee 
One Clerk, at G1,000......0ccscccccceccceccosescces 3,000 
Seven interpreters, at $300 ..... cee. seve sevensee 25100 
Twenty-five gun and blacksmiths, at $840........ . 20,000 
Seven farmers and assistants, at S600.........00++ 4,200 
Twelve teachers, at from $833 to $840..... cee 

Three millers........... 


| One millwright, (vacant,)....... cseecscees seesvess 


St. Louis Superintendency. 


One superintendent. ......-ses cece sevens vessesecce 
Se ANCOTEOUET. 04 onus puvass pneens uve sagabsveseas 
Two clerks......... a0; eaaetcenemnaonses 
Re SONOOE nc nsneessnnre 
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Expenses of proposed Territorial Government, 
Superintendent’s salary. ..........4. 

Clerk’s salary........... Seavecen 
Subsistence of delegates attending general council.. 
Printing laws and regulations........ 
Contingencies... 


gon 
2,000 
300 


“At the end of the first four years after the territorial 
government goes into operation, one half of the agents, sub. 
agents, and interpreters may be dispensed with; and after 
the expiration of eight years, every agent, sub-agent, anq 
interpreter may be discharged, leaving the superintenden; 
the chiefs, and the general council the management of the 
entire business of the territory. Among the emigran 
tribes, there are a number of young men of talent, well 
educated, and wanting employment. These men, with the 
assistance of the superintendent and council, will be abje 
to manage all the business for the people within their Ter. 
ritory. Offices will be created for them to aspire to, and jt 


will, [have no doubt, be found the interest of both oy, 


Government and the Indians, at no distant day, to withdraw 


| every white man holding an office from the Territory, leay. 


ing the Indians to manage their own concerns for them. 
selves. 

‘¢ The expenditures will soon be still further reduced, by 
discontinuing the artisans at present employed among the 


namely: 
During the pleasure of the President......... 
At the discretion of Congress....-...eeeeee0s 
For five years..... 
For ten years.......+ 
For sixteen years.......... 
FOr tWenty YEArs....cerccecescoes 
POF SRY BONA 605 5 000s ch ienpeny 
UACSTOIN «0.00 0000 veeeee coesceee 


* Some of them have been several years engaged, and 
may soon be discharged. In the year 1859, the term of ser- 
vice for the longest engagements will expire. At that period 
we can withdraw the last of our mechanics from the service 
of the Indians, and it is proper that we should do so. 

‘© It will become the duty of the head of the Indian de- 
partment to inform the Indians that our Government will, 
| at the end of the present engagements for white mechanics, 
discontinue them. The superintendent and all other off- 
cers of the Territory will see the necessity of placing In- 
dian youths in workshops, either within their Territory or 
| elsewhere, to learn all branches of mechanism, to be pre- 
pared for the time when our present engagements to furnish 
them will hive expired. 

‘* When we shall discontinue the practice of furnishing 
| mechanics and laborers to work for the Indians, the ex- 
| penses of the territorial government will be reduced to 
| $6,100 per annum.”’ 


eee ee eee ee eee eee rer 


| Such, sir, are the calculations he makes, and 
| T have no doubt but they will be found in prac- 
| tice to be very correct. 

Mr. President, allow me, before I conclude, to 
express, in a word, my regret that this bill does 





| not seem to find favor with the department. It 
is a measure which the Committee on Indian 
| Affairs, backed by the late and present Execu- 
| tive, have been striving for years to consummate. 
| I regret this unexpected opposition, because for 
that officer I entertain the kindest feelings, and 
| believe the sentiments he expressed in his late 
report are the hanest convictions of his mind; 
and yet I must say that I have read his report 
_ without being convinced of my error. 
| {will trouble the Senate no further. We, sir, 
| have discharged what we consider our duty in 
| bringing this matter before the Senate, and in 
| their hands I leave it. 


NORTHERN FRONTIER. 


SPEECH OF HON. I. H. BRONSON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 27, 1839. 


The general appropriation bill being under consideration, 
| Mr. Bev moved to s:rike out the enacting clause. 


Mr. BRONSON said: | , 

Mr. Speaker: I have not risen at this time to 
go into a general examination of the expenses of 
the Government or the appropriations contained 
in this bill, but shall confine myself chiefly to 
such as relate to the northern frontier, which 
am more particularly induced to do at this mo- 
ment in consequence of the remarks of the honor- 
able gentlemanfrom Tennessee,{ Mr. Bett] from 
whom we have just heard a reiteration of some 

| charges which have before been made by that 
| honorable gentleman in relation to the course of 
the Administration respecting the border difi- 
culties on that frontier, and the action of the 


| 
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Executive in respect to that matter. I sndesom’ 
the gentleman from Tennessee to charge that the 
Administration are maialy in fault for the unfor- 
tunateevents which have taken place on the north- © 


Northern P rontier—Mr. . Bronson. 


ern border, in which our own citizens have been | 


engaged, and that it has been owing principally, || 


if not entirely, to the want of prompt, energetic, 
and efficient action on the part of t 


taken part in those troubles, and that the spirit 
which has been manifested by the border inhab- 
jtantsin relation to the Canadian difficulties would 


e Executive | 
of our Government, that our own citizens have | 


have been speedily and easily suppressed if the | 


President had taken early and decided ground on 
the matter. 
been led into a greater error, respecting the con- 
duct of the Executive, and I apprehend he has 
not well remembered the history, or examined 
the documents, in reference to these matters, or 


he could not have fallen into such a course of || 


argument. 

| recollect, some time ago, when this House 
was in Committee of the Whole, to have heard 
the same charges substantially from the honora- 
ble gentleman “from Tennessee; and, in alluding 
to the appropriations which had been made for 
the protection of the northern frontier, and which 
he stated at $1,000,000, (but which I believe were 
only $625,00u, ) the honorable gentleman insisted 
that **every cent of that expenditure might have 
been saved to the nation, if the President, instead 
of temporizing and waiting to see what public 
sentiment would be, and suffering the feeble proc- 
jamations of the Governors of the States to go 
forth as a substitute for his own, had, upon the 
first indication of disturbances in that quarter, is- 
sued such a proclamation as he did in November 
jast;’? and the gentleman added, that ‘* that did 
not suit the policy of an electioneering Adminis- 
tration; it was hazarding quite too much to take | 
ground in advance of public opinion,’’ &c. 

These charges are, in my opinion, wholly un- 
founded in fact; and I shall endeavor to show to 


Sir, the gentleman could not have | 


this House, and to the honorable gentleman from | 


Tennessee, "that they are so. Why, sir, so far 
from there being any want of prompt action on 
the part of the President, or any hesitation as to 


the course which he should pursue, the truth is | 


that he did, at the earliest moment, take ground, 


openly and decisively, respecting the interference | 


of our own citizens with the Canadian troubles, 
and that, from that moment, the course of the Ad- 


ministration has been uniform and unceasing in | 
endeavoring to prevent any violations of our laws | 


and treaties, and to preserve our neutrality b 


every means in its power, and by all lawful means | 


to restrain our citizens from a participation in the 
affairs of their Canadian neighbors. 


the knowledge of every citizen on the frontier, I 
beg to call the attention of the House to the docu- 
ments which have been printed and laid upon our 
tables, and which show what action the Execu- 
tive has taken on this subject. 

Tth of December, 1837, nat 

the troubles in Lower Canada, and before any 
difficulty had arisen in Upper Canada, the Secre- 
tary of State, by the direction of the President, 
addressed circulars to the Governors of Vermont, 
New York, and Michigan, and also to the United | 


As early as the | 
in the very outset of 


States district attorneys in those States, of which | 


the following are copies: 


DEPARTMENT OF STaTE, 
Wasuineton, December 7, 1837. 
Sm: A contest having commenced ina territory ‘of Great 
Britain adjoining the United States, between portions of the | 
— and Government, during which attempts may 
made to violate the laws of the United States, passed to | 
preserve the relations of amity with foreign Powers, and to | 
full the obligations of our treaties with them, by the direc- | 
tions of the President I have the honor to request the atten- 
tion of your Excellency to any movements of that character | 
may be contemplated in the State of New York, aud | 
your prompt interference to arrest the parties concerned, if | 
any preparations are made of a hostile nature against any | 
foreign Power in amity with the United States. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


JOHN FORSYTH 
His Excellency Witt1am L. Marcy 
Governor of the State oe New York. 
[The same to the Governors of Vermont and 
Michigan. } 
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1 ence of the United States. 
Without recurring to facts notorious, and within || 


in a portion of the territory of Great Britain, between por- 

tions of the population and the Government, some of our 
| citizens may, from their connection with the settlers, and 
| from) their love of enterprise and desire of change, be in 
| duced to forget theirduty to their own Government, and its 
obligations to foreign Powers. [tis the fixed determination 
of the President faithfully to discharge, so far as his power 
| extends, all the obligations of this Government, and that 
obligation especially which requires that we shall abstain, 
under every temptation, from intermeddling with the do- 
mestic disputes of other nations. You are, therefore, ear- 
nestly enjoined to be attentive to all movements of a hostile 
character contemplated or attempted within your district, 
| and to prosecute, without discrimination, all violators of 
those laws of the United States which have been enacted 
to preserve peace with foreign Powers, and to fulfill all the 
obligations of our treaties with them. 

l am, sir, your obedient servant, 


JOHN FORSYTH. 
| Daniet Ketioae, Esq., F 
United States Altorney, Rockingham, Vermont, 
[The same to the district attorneys for the 
northern district of New York and Michigan dis- 
trict.] 
And on the 9th December, 1837, a circular was 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury to all the 
| collectors on the frontier, in which, after reciting 
the foregoing instructions given to the district 
| attorneys, the Secretary of the Treasury says: 
“ By a similar direction, you and your officers are re- 
| quired to cooperate with the district attorneys, and other 


| United States officers, in all legal modes, to assist them in 
| the accomplishment of the objects before stated.” 


Thus far there had been no particular overt act 
on the part of our citizens, which called for, or 
would justify, any more active or decided inter- 
ference on the part of the General Government; 
but late in December the gathering took place on 
Navy Island, which was finally followed by that 
atrocious outrage, the burning of the ** Caroline;’’ 
and on the receipt in this city of the news of that 
affair, and of the movements consequent upon it, 
which was about the 4th or 5th January, 1838, a 
proclamation was immediately issued by the Pres- 
ident, in which, after a preamble noticing the state 
of affairs on the frontier, &c., the proclamation 

concludes as follows: 


Now, therefore, to the end that the authority of the laws 
may be maintained, and the faith Of treaties observed, I, 


the United States who have thus violated their duties, to 
return peaceably to their respective homes; and I hereby 
warn thet, that any persons who shall compromit the neu- 
trality of this Government, by interfering in an unlawful 
manner with the affairs of the neighboring British provinces, 
will render themselves liable to arrest and punishment 
under the laws of the United States, which will be rigidly 
enforced ; and, also, that they will receive no aid or coun- 
tenance from their Government, into whatever difficulties 
they may be thrown by the violation of the laws of their 
country, and of the territory of a neighboring and friendly 
nation. 
Given under my hand at the city of Washington, the fifth 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
[seav.] thirty-eight, and the sixty-second of the independ- 


M. VAN BUREN. 
By the President: 
Joun Forsytn, Secretary of State. 


This proclamation, it will be observed, (which 
bears date the 5th January, 1838,) contains, in 
substance, the same sentiments which were after- 
wards reiterated in the proclamation of Novem- 
ber Iast; and, though not in the same words, yet 
it does as clearly and distinctly indicate the ground 
which the Executive intended to take as does the 
proclamation of November; and if that was sufft- 
ciently explicit to define the position of the Ad- 
ministration, certainly this one of January was 
| equally explicit. I apprehend the gentleman had 
overlooked this proclamation when he charged 
the Executive with being governed by election- 
eering motives, and unwilling to hazard anything 
by taking ground i in advance of public sentiment. 
Sir, if the Administration had been governed by 





such motives as the gentleman from Tennessee | 


i} 

| 

| imputes, no such proclamation would have gone 
forth, and particularly at that time, when the 
national feeling and national honor had been so 
outraged by the atrocity before alluded to. An 
‘‘electioneering Administration’? would have 
‘*temporized’’ under such circumstances, and 
in view of a speedily approaching election on that 
frontier; and, by so doing, might havecompromit- 
ted the neutrality and endangered the peace of the 
country. But with what er this Adminis- 
tration can be charged with so temporizing, I leave 
for the House to judge. At the same time that this 
proclamation of the 5th of January was issued, | 

| General Scott was sent to that frontier, further 


Martin Van Buren, do most earnestly exbort all citizens of 


it 
} 
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circulars were issued by the Secretary of War to 
the Governors of Vermont, Michigan, and New 
York, reiterating the views and designs of the 
President which had been previously expressed, 
and requesting them to aid the General Govern- 
ment in enforcing the obligations of neutrality as 
well as to repel invasion, and to call out the mili- 
tia of the States if necessary. 

I might go on accumulating evidence upon evi- 
dence, and tact upon fact, to show that nothing can 
be more unjust than the charge that the Adminis- 
tration did not early and distinctly take ground 
upon this subject, and such ground, too, assuited, 
notthe policy of an electioneering Ad ninistration, 
but the policy of an Administration willing and 
anxious to maintain the interests and honor of the 
whole nation; and the documents which I have 
quoted, as wellas the whole history of the affair, 
when examined, will show most conclusively that 
there was no shrinking from duty on the part of 
the Executive; thatin advance of public sentiment, 
and in the very outset of the Canadian troubles, 
the President took the earliest and most efficient 
means which were in his power to restrain our 
own citizens from any unlawful interference with 
those troubles. The citizens of the frontier were 
not unadvised of the real intentions of the Presi- 
dent, or kept in the dark as to his views on thie 
important subject; they were plainly put forth in 
the proclamation of the Sth of January; and if the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee had been 
upon the frontier, or at all acquainted with the 
history of things there for the last twelve months, 
he would have known, as every man there‘does 
know, that the early and decisive action of the 
Presidentand of the executive officers of the United 
States on that fronuer, was not only well known 
and openly avowed, but that, in consequence of the 
position taken by the President, in consequence 
of the duty which necessarily devolved upon the 


| Executive of seeing the laws faithfully executed, 
| the administration of the General Government, 


as well as the administration of the government 
of the State of New York, upon whom a like duty 
devolved, were thrown into a position.antagonist 
to that class of citizens which had taken an “inter 
est in favor of Canadian independence; antago- 
nist to the ** Canadian patriot’’ interest, if | may 


| so call it; and it is well known that generally, 
| along the whole frontier, that interest, so far as 


any political bias was given to it, was decidedly 
against the Administration party in the late New 
York elections. 

I might refer to the newspapers in that interest 
for proof of this fact, and in answer to the hon- 
orable gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. Ran- 
potpen,| who refers me to the fact that he saw a 
number of Mackenzie’s Gazette, in which the 
editor sustained the Administration party in the 
State of New York at the late elections, | would 
remark that no doubt he did; that Mackenzie did 
urge his followers to sustain the Administration 
ticket, but, at the same time, and in some of the 
same papers, he openly denounced ‘the course of 
the President and some of the executive officers 
on the frontier; and it is a well known fact that 
the stand taken by the Administration in this 
matter, has not only been unsatisfactory to the 
‘** Canadian patriot’’ interest, but by many in that 
interest has been openly denounced, and that, as 
a necessary consequence, in the last elections on 
the frontiers, the friends of the Administration, 
or that party as a party, lost strength and influ- 
ence from this cause, to what extent, I will not 


| now undertake to say, but to some extent, and 


that not inconsiderable, is beyond all controversy. 

Mr. REED inquired whether the collectors on 
the frontier had done their duty, or whether there 
had not been complaints against them for partici- 
pation in Canadian affairs ? 

Mr. CLARK inquired whether the postmaster 
at Oswego was not a Canadian patriot, or charged 
with having taken an active part in those mat- 
ters? 

Mr. BRONSON. I cannot, Mr. Speaker, say 
whether the collectors on that frontier have done 


| their duty or not; | believe they have, and so far 


as I have any knowledge on the subject, | know 
of no weil grounded complaints against them. 


|For my own district | can speak more posi- 


tively, and in that district I am confident that the 
collectors and their officers have faithfully per- 
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formed their duty, so far as they have been able 
to do it, and that against them there is no just | 
ground of complaint. As to the postmaster at | 
Oswego, about whom my colleague inquires, I | 
have no knowledge; but [ have heard very re- 
cently, for the first time, that there were such 
charges against him as my colleague mentions, 
and I have also understood—in fact I know—that | 
they were, in a great measure, denied by him or 
his friends. As to their truth or falsity lam an- | 
able to state; but if they are true, to the extent | 
charged, L have no doubt the proper corrective 
will be applied to him as a public officer. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, having said thus much 
in relation to the course of the Administration 
respecting these frontier difficulties, I shall take 
tis Occasion to say a few words about the citi- 
zens on the northern frontier, among whom are 
my own constituents, and the course which they 
have taken; particularly, that part of them who 
have intermeddled in these border feuds, or in 
the disturbances of the neighboring Provinces. 
They have been the subject of much wholesale 
denunciation and abuse, not only by the Tory 
press of the Canadas, but by some newspapers 
of our own country, and particularly in the city 
of New York; od te this city, also, they have 
been dealt with in terms of very strong repre- 
hension, if not of denunciation. As to the press 
of the city of New York, it may be, and un- 
djubtedly is, a very fair exponent of the views 
and feelings of the commercial interest of that 
city; but I beg leave to say that on this, as well 
as on some other subjects, it does not reflect the 
true sentiments and opinions of the great mass 
of the citizens in the interior of our State. 

Some few grains of allowance should be made 
for the citizens on that frontier, and some consid- 
eration given to the fact that their proximity to 
the Canadas has enabled them, or rather com- 
pelled them, to know and fee! something of that 
arrogance and assumption which is too ay 
manifested towards this country by the English 
generally, and which, when exhibited through 
the provincial Tory press, or subordinate officials, | 
loses nothing of its intensity, but, on the contra- 
ry, approaches more nearly to insolence. The 
unceasing and bitter hostility which is constantly 
manifested by the provincial press towards the 
institutions of our country, and the frequent and 
oft-repeated taunts and sarcasms against every- 
thing which savors of Democracy, or which 1s | 
akin to Republican institutions, is well calculated 
to excite the indignation of those who have been 
taught to venerate and esteem such institutions, | 
and whose feelings of patriotism and love of civil 
liberty are based upon or interwoven with their | 
respect for Republican or Democratic institutions. 
And it is not matter of surprise that the frontier | 
inhabitants are, for this reason, more sensitive; 
and were, on the breaking out of the troubles in 
the Canadas, more accessible to sympathy, and | 
more liable to excitement, than those not living | 
on the borders. It was in part the result of their | 
position, and if they have more readily allowed | 
their sympathy to get the better of theirjudgment, 
perhaps some palliation may be found In the sug- 
gestion which I have just made; a suggestion 
which, perhaps, I might be warranted in making | 
in much stronger language than I have done, but | 
at this moment, | would desire to say noting that 
might irritate, or that may not be pertinent to the | 
subject. 

Now, sir, I know it may be said that a spirit | 
of hosulity to the British Government exists on | 
the frontier, and that a disposition to violate the | 
neutrality of the country is most unjustifiably ex- | 
hibited; and I am aware that while our Govern- | 
ment, so far as it was able as a Government, has | 
endeavored to prevent any infractions or viola- | 
tions of neutrality, and has kept faith with the 
British Government with the most scrupulous 
exactness and with a fearlessness and impartial- 
ity worthy of all praise, yet, that many of our 
citizens on the frontier, acting upon their individ- | 
ual responsibility, and in defiance of the known | 
wishes of the Government; have either evaded | 
the laws or openly trampled upon them, and in a | 
manner not at all justifiable, have disregarded | 
their duty to their own country and the treaty ob- | 
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| to speak in terms of decided reprehension against | parent, or fatherless child, in my district, will lone 


all such unlawful and. unauthorized interference 
with the troubles or disturbances of a neighbor- 
ing and friendly nation, yet I feel equally bound, 


| as a man and a Republican, to extend the broad- 


est mantle of charity over the misguided and de- 


_luded individuais who have engaged in this un- 


equal contest, and who have suffered their com- 
passion and general love of liberty towards the 
whole human family to outrun their discretion 
and stifle their better judgment. 

In speaking of this class of our frontier citi- 


zens, | wish to be understood as speaking of the | 
great majority or mass of those who have a foo 


themselves ‘*Canadian patiots.’? Individual in- 
stances there may have been, and probably were, 
among them of persons actuated by the gross and 


sordid incentive of pecuniary gain, or personal 
| aggrandizement, or perhaps by motives sull more 


unworthy, who have aided in raising the whirl- 
wind which they had not the ability to control; 
who have pointed out the road to others which they 
had not the courage to travel themselves; who 


| have led their fellow-citizens to the brink ofa pre- 


| cipice, over which some have been precipitated, 
| but from the dangers of which they themselves 
_ have been especially careful to stand aloof. For 


such, if any there are, [ would hold up no mantle 
of charity. Neither will I throw away upon them 
any severity of remark, or expression of just in- 
dignation. The wail of the widow and the orphan 


_and the moan of bereaved parents, which is still 


sounding on that frontier for the slaughtered and 


| imprisoned victims of the Prescott expedition, is 


/asterner rebuke and a more eloquent denunci- 


ation than any language I can utter. But the 


| great mass of those called *‘patriots’? were, in my 
| opinion, actuated by no such motives as I have 


| 





j 
j 
| 


| just mentioned. With them it was a warm and 
| generous sympathy for the oppressed, thatardent | 


and enthusiastic feeling for those whom they sup- 
posed to be the objects of tyranny and despotic 
Government, which ever animates the lover of 
civil liberty, and which, I trust, ever will flow 
warm and freely in the heart of every citizen of 
this Republic. This feeling is the very vital spark, 
the Promethean fire, of civil and religious liberty, 


and is one which should not be crushed and ex- 


tinguished, but directed and countenanced. It 
furnishes a strong and enduring evidence of a 
deep rooted and heartfelt attachment on the part 
of our citizens to our own form of Government 
and our own free institutions, and though in this 


| instance the stream of sympathy may have over- 
| flowed its natural channels, yet it does not there- 


fore follow that the fountain should be dried up. 


That these feelings were called into action, in | 
| part, by unworthy men, and for unworthy pur- 


poses, may be very possible, and it is unques- 


uionably true that a most mistaken view of tacts || 
'| has prevailed, and that the great mass of our 


citizens on the frontier who have taken part in 
these border troubles, or given them countenance 
by their acts or their words, have been deluded and 
led into a participation in these affairs by the most 


| high-wrought and well-told tales of oppression 
and tyranny, under which our Canadian neigh- 


bors were suffering. Isay ‘* well told” because, 
if reports are true, they were,in many instances, 
told by loyal spies, who, in the guise of Cana- 
dian refugees and patriots, found access to the 


| meetings of those called patriots on this side, and 


by their urgent appeals and eloquent descriptions 


of the oppression practiced by the British Gov- |; 


ernment, increased the sympathy of our citizens, 
inflamed their zeal, and found the excitement 
which already existed, and which has subse- 
quently been exhibited so disastrously for the in- 
dividuals concerned, and so much to the dishonor 
of our laws. 

Whether these reports are true, I know not, 
but I have reason to believe them, and if they are 
so, there is no measure of condemnation severe 
enough tocharacterize such baseness and perfidy. 
For the honor of human nature, and in charity 
to those who employed them, it is but justice to 
believe that those spies, in this respect, acted 
upon their own responsibility, and beyond any 
instructions that could have been given them. 

The bitter and heart-rending results of the Pres- 


ligations due to a foreign Government; and while, || cott expedition finally opened the eyes of our de- 
as a Representative and as a citizen, I feel bound i 


luded citizens. Many a widowed wife, bereaved 


lament the generous enthusiasm and mistaken 

philanthropy which led their relatives to that dis. 

astrous expedition; and, while the melancholy 
|| deaths of some of those brave and misguided men 
|; and the protracted imprisonment of others, are 
| still fresh in the minds of those conversant With 
| that matter, they serve not only to impress upon 
|| us most forcibly the sincerity of those unfortunate 
‘| men, but to show how the best motives and most 
|| chivalrous feelings may be perverted to danger. 
‘| ous and improper purposes. 

They have been called brigands, pirates, ang 
all other opprobrious names which the vocabulary 
|| of Canadian loyalty furnisnes so profusely, but 
|| never were such epithets more unjustly applied, 
| Deluded, duped, and deceived they unquestion. 
|| ably were; but they displayed a courage and chi- 
|| valry worthy of such a cause as they beliered 
|| themselves to be engaged in; and they earned for 
| themselves no such appellation of opprobrium as 
| has been bestowed upon them; and, in the esii- 
|, mation of brave and honorable men, they will 
|| never be looked upon as brigands or pirates, 
|| True, their expedition must be condemned as one 
| subversive of law, and contrary to the obligations 
|| of neutrality, and as such, will meet with ungual- 
| ified reprehension; yet charity at least, as well as 

all the facts in relation to their motives, compel 
us to believe that they were instigated and urged 
on by impressions that were alike honorable to 
themselves and to human nature. 
Sir, | have deemed it not improper to say thus 
| much of these affairs, and of the citizens of our 
northern frontier, and to enter my protest against 
the general and sweeping denunciations which 
| have, from the commencement of these troubles, 
been too often bestowed upon them, and especially 
| to say that the motives and feelings of those who 
| 





have taken part in these troubles, have been too 
|| harshly construed, and too readily condemned. 
|| In the district which I have the honor to repre- 
| sent, and, | believe, along the whole frontier, a 
|| more correct tone of feeling now prevails; a more 
| just appreciation of the merits of the controversy, 
and of the duties of our own citizens, is exhibited; 
the obligations of the laws are respected, and | 
have confidence to believe and hope that, while 
our people will lose none of their sympathy for 
the oppressed, none of their zeal for free govern- 
ment and the general diffusion of republican prin- 
ciples, they will refrain from any improper or 
unlawful interference in the other Government, 
and that they will confine the exhibition of these 
sentiments in such way as to manifest at the same 
time the sincerity with which they cherish them, 
and a sacred regard for our own laws. Whether 
| these anticipations will be realized, time only can 
| determine; but I have much faith to believe that 
they will, and in the future difficulties or disturb- 
ances in Canada, if there should be any, our peo- 
ple will act as becomes the citizens of the Union, 
and in such manner as to give no just cause of 
offense. 





| As to the final issue, and ultimate or speedy 
| termination of those disturbances in the provinces, 
I shall at present say nothing, (though in some 
| measure connected with the state of that frontier,) 
| except to remark, that on those subjects 1 ex- 
pressed opinions during the last session of Con- 
pom in some remarks which I then had the 
honor to sumit to this House, which opinions 
I have, as yet, had no reason to change. 
| __As incidentally connected with this subject, 
| Mr. Speaker, there is another matter to which | 
| shall call the attention of the House, and which 
| although perhaps not strictly applicable to the 
| bill néw under consideration, I feel justified in 
| commenting upon after the remarks which we 
| have just heard from the honorable gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee, (Mr. Bext,} in relation to the 
| 


exposed and defenseless condition of our country 
in case of hostilities with any foreign Govern- 
ment. Sir, I concur with the honorable gentle- 
man in the correctness of those remarks; and 

would add that in no part of our country do they 
apply with greater force than to the northern 
and northwestern frontier. The dilapidated and 
ruinous condition of the fortifications and military 
works along the whole of that frontier, few as 
they are in number, is too well known; and with 
those who believe that such defenses are import 
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ant to the country, is a subject of deep consider- 
ation and anxiety. Along the whole of that fron- 
tier, from the Vermont line westward to Detroit, 


or to Sault Ste. Marie, there is hadly anything | 


deserving the name ofa fort. ‘* Niagara’? is still 


work of military defense; and yet, sir, in case of 
a war with Great Britain, (an event which we 
all trust and a is not likely to happen—an 
event which is deprecated, and justly so, as a 
calamity, not to this nation alone, but to the 
whole civilized world,) that frontier would be the 
theater of the contest—the battle-ground of the 
two nations; and it is upon that frontier that the 
bloodiest scenes of such a contest would be en- 
acted; and, while we are lying supine and inac- 
active, the British Government are not only fill- 
ing up the provinces with troops and munitions 
of war, but at the same time strengthening their 
military posts along that frontier, repairing their 
fortifications, and putting themselves in a com- 
plete state of defense. 1 have recently been in- 
formed that they have eight substantial forts in 
good repair in Upper Canada, along this line, 
while we have not in the same distance, one sin- 
gie work in good order and in proper repair. It 
is said, also, that about eighteen thousand troops, 
the very élite of the English army, are now in 
British North America. Now, sir, though I would 
not willingly excite any jealousies on this subject, 
or create any unfounded alarms, yet I ask, in all 
candor, why and for what purpose is all this 
warlike array on the part of the British Govern- 
ment? 


Iam aware that it will be said that the disturb- | 


ances and revolts in the Canadas have rendered 
it necessary, and that this military display is for 


the purpose of overawing and maintaining the | 


British possessions in those colonies; but it will 
be recollected that the colonial authorities have 
repeatedly declared (particularly in the a a 
province) that the local militia and loyal inhab- 
itants of the province were entirely adequate to 
all emergencies. Lieutenant Governor Head 
made it a matter of congratulation that such was 
the fact, and it has since been the boast of the 
Canadian authorities, that the loyalty of the, in- 
habitants was such as to afford ample security to 
the province, and that the local militia or volun- 
teers were fully to be relied upon and competent 
to suppress any rising or rebellion that might 
fairly be anticipated. Whether this fact is so or 
not, [ shall not undertake to say, though I hawe 
my Own opinions on that subject; but so long as 
the British authorities assert it to be so, it is quite 
evident that they cannot refer to the Canadian 
revolts as a reason for such unusual military pre- 


parations; and when we advert to this state of || 


things, connected with the present alarming state 


of the question relative to the Maine boundary, | 


and connected with the alleged fact that a large 
British fleet is now in the Gulf of Mexico, hov- 
ering on our southern coast, we are at least ad- 
monished that that powerful nation is ready either 
for peace or war, as the case may be; and that, 
while we may be disclaiming all ideas of hostili- 
ties, she, in the wisdom which usually marks 
her councils, is preparing for the worst. And it 
is not fair to presume that the present warlike 
display in Canada is not, as is pretended, for the 
mere purpose of overawing and holding in sub- 
jection a few thousand wretched Canadian sub- 
jects, but that the British Government have some 
ulterior views, in which our country is more or 
less interested. 

I furbear to comment at length upon the trou- 
bles now thickening upon the Maine frontier. 
When the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
whom that subject had just been committed, shall 
make their report, and call for the action of this 

ouse, it will be a more fitting time to canvass 
that matter. At present, I have only to say, that 
come what may,I feel sure that Maine will not 
find herself abandoned in the maintenance of her 
lawful rights; and that, if war must come, there 
will, on all hands, be exhibited a unity of feeling 
and interest, such as becomes such a crisis. 

Sir, 1 have been gratified beyond measure to 
discover the truly national feeling and patriotic 
‘entiment in relation to our country’s honor, 


a 








which has pervaded this House in respect to that 
| subject since it was first brought before us by the 
| President’s message. From the country, too, 
generally, the same sentiment comes up, and it 


- 

| " t 1 || 18 apparent that the touch of aggression from a 
dignified with that appellation, but its dilapidated | 

condition renders it at present of little value as a || 


| foreign foe is felt as sensibly in the remotest cor- 
ners of the Union, as in the more immediate 


|| neighborhood of the encroachment; that all parts 


| of this extended Republic feel instantaneously 
| the smallest insult or slightest encroachment 
| upon our soil; and that the readiness and prompt- 
| ness to maintain the rights of Maine are common 
| to all. 
I an, sir, as well aware as other gentlemen of 
| the momentous consequences of a war with Eng- 
land; that such a step may involve in its train 
| not only the present peace and happiness of this 
country, but even our future existence as a na- 
tion; that we peril the cause of civil lberty and 
of free government throughout the world; that 
| interests too momentous to calculate are involved 
| in such a contest, and that it isa precipice which 
| should not be rudely or rashly approached. But 
if the violated rights of one of the sovereign 
| States of the Union shall require it, or if our na- 
tional honor demands it, there is no alternative; 
and though the present deplorable and destitute 
condition of our forts and defenses on the Atlan- 
tic coast, as well as on the other frontiers of the 
Union, may leave us for a time at the mercy of 
an enemy, I have no fears that the energies and 
|| resources of the country will not be found equal 
| to any emergency. 
‘| I disclaim any disposition to cultivate a belli- 


| 
i 
' 


1 am willing to go as far as any one honorably 
can to preserve peace, and join toany reasonable 
extent, with those who deprecate the approach 
of war, but I put it to gentlemen, with what pro- 
rr we can take that stand towards Great 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| whether we are not liable to the charge of seek- 


able to defend himself at all poir 


| 
; ee 
|| great propriety profess a pacific disposition and 


| 


| himself among the strong and powerful, would 


bility to resist aggression rather than a pacific 
disposition. 

True, this is not an exact parallel; it is, per- 
haps, overwrought, because we are not, as a na- 
| tion, entirely unarmed or defenseless, but, in our 
| anxiety to keep the peace with all nations, and 
in the palmy state of peace and prosperity which 
has signally blessed this country for the last 
twenty years, we have, in a great measure, over- 
looked those preparations for war which a wise 
nation always provides in time of peace. In 


age; we have not kept up with thetimes. Why, 
| sir, it was but a very few days ago that a French 


| armed steamship suddenly appeared in Baltimore 





| had it not been for the ice in the Potomac, she 


| any one had the least notice of her approach; 


| battered down even the walls of this Capitol be- 
] fore we were hardly aware of her arrival. Both 
| 


the French and English have, of late, paid much | 
' attention to this branch of their naval force; and |, 


| both nations have now a number of the first class 
| of steamships, with which they could, in a hos- 
|| tile as well as a peaceful manner, visit almost, at 
|| @ moment’s notice, any of our Atlantic cities, 
| while we have been looking on, but not acting in 
| this matter. The arrival of the frigate, which I 
have ~ mentioned, in the harbor of Baltimore, 
has, 
to the importance of this subject; and I ho 
that, before Congress adjourns, there will yet be 
some measure taken to add to our Navy this 
most important class of vessels. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG here remarked that a 
bill, or an amendment to a bill, had recently been 


reported, and was now upon the table, making 





gerent or hostile feeling, or to excite that feeling. | 


ritain, in our present defenseless condition, and | 
| ing peace because we are unprepared for war. | 
The strong man, armed to the tog, and fully | 
S, may with | 
disinclination to quarrel, and he will receive full | 
credit for the sincerity of his professions; but | 
the weak man, unarmed, and unable to defend | 


be laughed to scorn for holding such language, | 
which would be attributed to weakness and ina- | 


| respect to national defenses, we are behind the | 
|| harbor, under the very walls of the town, and | 


|| would have been lying opposite this city before | 


| and, had she been an enemy’s ship, might have | 


trust opened our eyes, nm some measure, 
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an appropriation for the building of three steam 
frigates. 

Mr. BRONSON. I am glad to hear it, Mr. 
Speaker, and | hope it may pass before we ad- 
journ. 

In relation to the northern frontier particularly, 
I would remark that there are now before the 
House three or four fortification bills, and bills 
relating to the defenses of the northern and north- 
western borders, and which provide, in some 
measure, for the defense of those frontiers, by 
repairing old works and erecting new ones, and‘ 
which I indulge the hope will receive the action 
of the House at this session, and upon which, if 
they should be so fortunate as to be acted upon, 
it would be more proper to enter into some detail 
in relation to those defenses, as well as to submit 
amendments providing for some new works, 
which in that way I hope to have the opportunity 
of bringing forward. 

I have trespassed longer upon the patience of 
the House than I intended, and am aware of the 
value of time at this late period of the session; 
but the importance of the subject, and the inter- 
ests of my own constituents render any apology 
unnecessary. 


DRY-DOCK AT BROOKLYN. 


SPEECH OF HON. Z. PRATT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 1, 1839, 


On the proposition to construct a dry-dock at Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Mr. PRATT said: 

Mr. Cuainman: [am unaccustomed to public 
debate. Other pursuits in life have somewhat in- 
disposed me to present my views in that collected, 
comprehensive, and systematic manner which 
long legislative experience has enabled those to 
do who preceded me in the debate upon this ques- 
tion. But I will, in my own crude and undigested 
manner, present to the consideration of the House 
the various facts in my possession, which, in my 
humble opinion, should have a bearing upon this 
question. I dislike the practice of consuming the 
| valuable time of the House, as some gentlemen 
are wont to do, upon other matters irrelevant to 

the subject before them; and I have no doubt the 
|| good sense of the people detests the practice; but, 
|| notwithstanding my great aversion to this prac- 
| tice, [ cannot refrain, when a question presents 
|| itself, touching, in some measure, the interests of 

the State I haye the honor, in part, to represent, 
to give my views upon the immediate question 
before the House. 
In the first place, the question is, whether we 
shall appropriate, in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of the committee who reported this bill to 
the House, and who have no doubt weighed well 
the relative wants of the several sections of coun- 
'try which have been indicated as proper places 
| for dry-docks, or whether we shall extend the 
| provisions of the bill to embrace several, or a 

whole system, instead of this one provided for in 

the bill. There are two questions presented to m 

mind, when it is proposed to extend this bill to 
|| cover other appropriations: First, does the public 
service require more than one dry-dock? and, 
|| second, will the condition of the public Treasury 
|| warrant the House in appropriating to more than 
one ? 

Mr. Chairman, [ hold it to be the duty of Gov- 
|| ernments, as well as individua's, before entering 
|| upon an enterprise or disbursement, to first ascer- 
|| tain whether they have the means to effect the 
| object contemplated. I shall apply this golden 
| rule to the question now before the House, before 
| I proceed ‘to inquire whether the public service 
|| requires at this time more than one dry-dock. 
| ‘The honorable chairman of the Committee of 
|| Ways and Means has presented to the House a 
|| very able and comprehensive report, in which he 
|| warns us against carrying on the lavish system 
|| of expenditures which has obtained within the 
| past few years, no doubt caused from the great 
| abundance of surplus means which distended our 
|| public Treasury. 1 coincide with the views of 
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that committee, and trust the House will be so 
far influenced by its irresistible conclusions as to 
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cut off all appropriations but such as the public | 


service indispensably demands. By a statement 
of this committee, the present resources of the 
Treasury for 1839 are but $28,900,000, while the 
eharges upon the same for the same period (in- 


cluding ‘Treasury notes issued during the last | 


year, to be redeemed—$7,712,350) amount to 
$32,576,857, leaving a deficiency of $3,976,837. 


1 will, however, give the language of the com- 


mittee: 


| on the earth. 


ip 


have preceded it, will become enervated, and | 

dwindle into insignificance, and be disrespected | 

and despised 1s well-regulated Governments 
olding this view of the subject, 


roper means to prevent these fatal results being 
inured to, and being realized by, our posterity. 
We should spurn every attempt to create in the 


national Halls any other interests than the na- 


| tional interests; that which will embrace the 


*T'o meet this deficiency, the Secretary of the Treasury | 
is authorized to sell the remaining bond of the Bank of the | 


United States, amounting, with interest, to $2,380,000, and 
there remains $2,287,650 of the Treasury notes authorized 
to be issued, by the act of 1838, which have not yet been 
issued.* 
the ‘Treasury note act of 1837 be extended to the 30th 
June, and no appropriations be authorized during the pres 

ent session but those embraced in the foregoing statement, 
{which did not include an appropriation for dry docks,]} 
there would be an estimated balance in the Treasury on the 
Ist January next of about $690,000. Even this balance will 
be reduced by some additions which will be necessarily 
made during the session to the appropriations enumerated 
in the foregoing statement. Should Congress authorize the 
usual amount of new appropriations, and the three millions 
proposed for fortificatiens, harbors, &c., it would be neces- 
sary to provide five or six millions for the Treasury, in ad- 
dition to the resources and receipts eXisung or coutem 

plated.”’ : 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, the House will be ad- 
monished by the sentiments and opinions of the 
report of the committee, that they will dispense 
with, as far as possible, allextravagance. Letus 
commence with this bill, for I hold to the doctrine 
that that which is not indispensable to the wants 
of the service is an inexcusable extravagance. 
I am of the opinion that, for the present, we can 
do with one additional dry-dock. The question 
will then suggest itself to the mind, where shall 
that site be best to enhance the public interest? 
I will endeavor to show, hereafter, by the facts 
which I have gleaned from the public documents 
Indeed, I am convinced, from reading this report, 
that we cannot have the means of building more 


Should the former be sold, and the limitation of 


_lyn should be first selected as a site? 


| what great responsibility rests upon us to use all 
| 
| 


whole country. The States, by their inherent 
and sovereign power, can regulate their own pe- | 
culiar interests, and thereby preserve them from | 
the overshadowing influence of the national Gov- 
ernment. | 
Does not the public service require that Brook- | 
When I | 


come to consider the immense tonnage which ar- | 


rives at that port and belongs to that port, both | 
mercantile and national, | have no misgivings in | 
making it the first selection, if the want of the 

Navy demand another; and to prove that it does, | 


| will insert below a table apposite to this subject, 
showing the arrivals of vessels of war, the large | 


number repaired, &c. The repair of many of | 
these vessels, | have been told, has been frequent- | 


ly delayed fora time for the want of a dock; and || whole tonnage of the United States. 


when repaired it is at considerabic expense, caused | 


by the removal of munitions of war, &c., and | 


| with great delay and injury to the service; all of 


than one at this time, considering the large amount | 


it will cost to construct it, say $800,000—a large 
amount, 

But I shall, in the first place, examine this ina 
national point of view. I will throw aside State 
pride, and merge the interest of the same into 
the great national interest, This is the ground 
we should all take, though, unfortunately, some 


gentlemen had attempted to bring this into the | 


common vortex of a local scramble, without re- 
gard to the public weal; but when this shall be 
the issue, he would not shrink from a comparison 
of the site contemplated for the creation of the 
same in his State with that of Philadelphia, or 
any other, or relinquish the claims of his State to 
that of any other State. It was deeply to be re- 
gretted that this kind of legislation had too much 
obtained; but it is not too late to correct it, and 
the sooner we do it the better, because it will pre- 
vent the great and useless expenditure or waste of 
public money, which, by management and com- 
promise, is applied to other than national objects; 
which, in fact, results to the benefit of individu- 
als instead of Government, and to their private 
emolument, And unlessit be stopped, there are 
none in this Hall who can anticipate the end, nor 
foretell the always exhausted and deranged con- 
dition of our public Treasury; the onerous tax- 
ation to replenish it, and the consequent strife, 


which could be avoided by the construction of | 
one dock. 
As some gentlemen have been pleased to refer 
to the number of national vessels which arrived | 
in the port of Philadelphia and have undergone 
repair at that place, the tables below will give in- 


formation upon the subject, so far as relates to | 


New York, as well as that city: 


List of armed vessels belonzing to the United States, which | 
have entered the portof New York, from November, 1828, 
to November, 1836, 4c. 


Hornet, sloop-of-war, November 19, 1828, thoroughly re- 
paired. 

Natchez, sloop of war, November 28, 1828, repaired. 

Natchez, sloop of-war, May 13, 1829. 

Boston, sloop-of-war, July 12, 1£29, thoroughly repaired. 

Constellation, frigate, July 24, 1829. 

See of-war, February, 1828, thoroughly repaired . 
in 1829. 

Peacock, sloop-of war, rebuilt in 1829. 

Brandywine, frigate. October 8, 1829, slightly repaired. 

oe sloop-of-war, June 8, 1830, thorouglily repaired 
in 1831. 

ee np ee eae, August 5, 1830, thoroughly repaired 
in 1831. 

Potomac, frigate, July 2l, 1831, finished her outfits. 

Hudson, frigate, August, 5, 1831. 

St. Louis, sloop-of war, December 11, 1831, repaired in 1832. 

United States, frigate, repaired in 1831 and 1832. 

Experiment, schooner, August 18, 1832. 


| Delaware, seventy-four, August, 1833, complete outfits, &c. 


Brandywine, frigate, July 10, 1833, repaired. 
St. Louis, sloop-of-war, July 23, 1833, repaired slightly. 


| Shark, schooner, September 28, 1833, repaired slightly. 


Falmouth, sloop of-war, February 3, 1834, repaired. 

Peacock, sloop-of-war, May 27, 1834, repaired. 

Erie, sloop-ol-war, July 11, 1834, completed outfits. 

United States, trigate, December 11, 1834. 

Experiment, schooner, May 28, 1835, repaired for coast 
survey. 

Constitution, frigate, June 23, 1835, partially repaired. 


| Natchez, sloop of-war, October 3, 1835, repaired. 


disaffection of the people, and their distrust of | 


our institutions. Whenever I hear the question 


stated that A gets more of the public money than | 


B, I feel some forebodings for the future. 


money of the people as A, notwithstanding his 


I feel | 
that, should it become a settled principle in our | 
Government that B shall have as much of the | 


Experiment, schooner, November 28, 1835, from surveying. 
Outario, sloop of-war, June 24, 1836. 
Experiment, schooner, November 7, 1836, from surveying. 


There have arrived at Philadelphia, during the 
same space of time, the Warren, sloop-of-war, 
Experiment, schooner, and were slightly re- 
paired, 

‘he result for the last two years shows as great 
disparity between the two cities. 

This table is for a period of eight years, and I 


| have no doubt, upon further examination, a series 


| wish to consume the time of the House by any 


wants are not so great, ur, in other words, that it || 


cannot be applied to the use of B without a great 
waste, indeed, total loss, I say I feel that the 
great national interests, the Navy, the Army, and 
civil service, must become dilapidated—broken 
up; the commercial, agricultural, and manufac- 
turing interests will be deprived of their proper 
stimulants, and this nation, like all others that 


* A bill has passed the House authorizing the extension 
of this act, which will make up the contemplated deficit. 


of years will present the same result. 1 do not 


comments of mine upon these facts, but trust the | 
members will draw their own deductions. Thus 


| it will be seen that the Government have been | 


; 
} 
i 
i 


i} 
i 

1) 
i] 
| 


| United States for 1837, by which we may see the | 


compelled to have repaired at Brooklyn, at great | 
expense, without a dock, in the space. of eight. 
years, vessels of war; whereas, if there had been 
a dry-dock at that point, they could have been 


| repaired, in all probability, at one half the ex- 


pense. 
I present, also, a statement of the aggregate of | 
arrivals of American and foreign vessels into the | 
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Sane, 

great advantages of the State of New York over 
Pennsylvania or other States, in a commercial 


|| point of view: 


Vessels, 
New York.....0. sccccevccsccoescces 4,123 
Massachusetts ......ccecsecctecees 1,908 
Maine... sceccevecceccsccccsevece 1,309 
ee PETER EEY LULL ee 
Maryland ......0.ccoss. cocscscese 441 
Pennsylvanians... scccessseseceesss 441 
Sonth Carolina... cccccccccesesss B50 
North Carolina...... 204 
VOTMONt .0s000 cece cescccccscces 193 
RID, 0 dvn'c.cncc¥ee sé 169 
UN nnaccnedune sn seasieebe hex 163 
Rhode Island......... 14] 
WEMEMNEIRs creabeccccerecess to }22 
DOGS osie Savi ccds gecccectccvees HD 
CORMCCUOME ss ccccccccicsoccesccsss BO 
BARTER 000s creas ontouseceesee 92 
DD ssks 25004 cabs atnenane i 72 
New Hampshire ........ ease eons 36 
Dist ict of Columbia dieeee 29 
New JOMOF ssc ve. desvs.ccwe case 27 


Tonnage, 
1,003,299 
320,544 
119.687 
136,435 
96.899 
91,430 
58.688 
25.027 
27.01] 
7.169 
10,805 
26,278 
22.97} 
34.246 
21.41) 
27,531 
5,035 
10,742 
6.844 
12,863 
1,065,423 


Total... .covsccsecesscovcees eoeee 10,656 


The arrivals in tonnage into the State of New 


| York is more than ten times as great as Pennsy|- 


vania; and, in fact, constitutes one half of the 


To carry this view of the subject still further, 
I have had prepared a statement, comprising a 


| period of nine years, showing the number and 


| tonnage of vessels entered into the ports of New 


York and Philadelphia, from the year 1829 to 
1837, inclusive, and the amount of imports, ex- 
ports, and revenue for the same period. 


NEW YORK. 


—== 
! 
Vessels entered... Amount | Amount 


of of 


io Net revenue. 
No. | Tons. imports. | exports. 


1,229] 244,558 $34,743 307 
1,534 

1,534 
1,998 
2,702 
3,494 
2.008 
1,703 


"9.929 
2,222 


|$20,119,011/311,169,193 76 
333,778) 35.624,070| 19,697,983} 13,003.99 81 
333,678} 57,077,417| 25,535.144| 17.613.659 47 
395,485! 53,214,402} 26,0. 0,945) 12,968.521 9 
537,741) 55,918,449] 25,395,117] 9.236.091 67 
694,892) 73,188.594| 13.840.460! 8.035.556: 
455,665| 88,191,305) 30,345.264| 13.147. 
401,086) 118,253,416] 28,920.638| 17,176.908 2 
579,194) 79,301,722 27,398,419) 7,856,826 7 


Se nas eee 
18,424) 3,976,007) 995,512,682) 217,201.98] | 109,510,134 09) 





PHILADELPHIA. 


' 

73,454| $10,100,152] $4,089,035) 2.706.198 I 

77,016,” 8,702,122) 4,201,793) “9.947,716 % 

79,058 12,124,083} | 5,513.713| 3.867.794 37 

81,939} 10,678,358] 3,516,066] 2.765,674 

71,487] 10,451,250) 4.078.951} 2,074,101 07 

83,804) 10,479,26¢) 2,031,803) 1,311,530 

78,993) 19,389.937| 3.739/975 2151538 

64,019) 15,068,233 

91,715! 11,680,111 
3,633] 701,485, 101,673,514) 35,074,690, 22,209,616 1) 


2 882.264 


3.971.555 
1,526,813 16) 


3,841,599) 


wd 


14,71) 3,274,592, 493,899,168| 182,127,291) 87,216,517 9° 


The last of these totals gives the difference between the 
two ports. 


The value of imports into New York, from 
the 10th of May, 1837, to the 10th of May, 1838, 
was $58,814,645, and that of Philadelphia but 
$7,732,497; and Pensacola, the other place spoken 
of, only $3,112—the imports of New York city 
being more than half of all the importation into 
the United States. This table, though in a con- 
densed form, is comprehensive. The latter line 
or total of figures, exhibits the difference, the 


| great disparity in the receipt of revenues into the 


| two cities, and, to some extent, the States of New 


York and Pennsylvania. Now, acéording to the 
above tables, if we put the claims of New York 
upon its commercial as well as agricultural inter- 
ests, the dry dock should be located in that State. 
What a disparity does the above present between 
the two places. With what pride should the 
Representatives of that great State advocate her 
superior claims to the favorable consideration 
Congress. P ae 
I will also show, by the statement below, !n 
parallel columns, the great disparity between the 
domestic exports of the two Statescontending for 
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103,229 
20.544 
19,687 
36,435 
96.899 
91,830 
58.688 
25.027 
27,011 
7.169 
10,805 
26 278 
22.97] 
34.246 
21.41) 
27,531 
5,035 
10,742 
6.844 
12,863 
165,423 
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this prize, embracing a period of nine years, com- 
mencing in 1829 and ending in 1837. 


PENNSYLVANIA. NEW YORE. 


Years. Value. Years. Value. 

1829. .-0+ eee + G2,617,152 Pin cces + ee eee 612,036,561 
1830 .eseeceeee - 2,924,452 1830........000. 13,618,278 
BBL .vecee recess 3,504,308 1631......c0cce 15,796,118 
[8B2acccoe coves 2,008,001 1892.......40000 15,057,250 
1833" seeeeeeceee 2,671,300 LESS. cccccce secs Jads4l1,206 








te sseane 2,031,803 1834............ 13,849,469 || 
OB eh oot "> 3,739,975 18335..........+. 30,345,264 
153 cecceseeeee S:971.555 1836.......0..0. 28,920,638 
[Spiecsescesees SSM G09 BIT. eee cece 27, 08,419 
$27,400,429 $172,303,293 


27,400,429 
. 


Balance in favor of New York..... .seeee006+8144,902,864 








Some gentlemen have been pleased to place 
their claims upon the mechanical or boat-building 
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| sail from the ocean; whilst that of Philadelphia | ter claim for future disbursements there than the 
|| is insecure and contracted, and at least one hun- 
|| dred and fifty miles from the ocean. 


places above cited. 

To conclude, sir, it is with pleasure that I re- 
cur to the healthful state of prosperity which New 
York now presents. ‘The Representatives of this 


New York can be approached at all seasons of 


the year, and vessels repaired at any time; but ice | 


| in the Delaware renders it impracticable to get to | great State, can with pride say, she has within 


| Philadelphia. But the greatest obstacle which | her precincts the main artery of the Union; that 
'| presents itself is as to the depth of water, which || she diffuses the life’s blood through the whole 


|| 18 not sufficient to float our largest vessels. The 


| 


|| Sels without reference to size, with their crews, 


it 


interest. If this be a just criterion, and the claims | 


of New York and Pennsylvania be tested upon | 
this principle, to which I have no objection, New | 


York will still be entitled to the prize; to show 
which, see the following table: 
Statement showing the number of vessels built, and the ton- 


nage thereof, in each State and Territory of the United 
States, for the year ending September 30, 1837. 


Number of 








States. vessels built. Tons. 95ths. 
Maine.ces cccccecccccccovecess coek4 23,475 40 
New Hampshire.....-cosccssesers 4 1,855 65 
Massachusetts ...esecccescveseee 160 20,794 24 
Rhode Island....0.ssseccceccesee 12 1,426 87 
COON Ohad 6 6 ies 00 0045500 sae oie OP 4,21 13 
SAW NOTE. <5 on05,5'00006 096400 caseatan 21,999 52 
New Jersey .... secceeseces cescces OF 6,767 18 
Pennsylvania... ceccvecececeeses OO 12,033 60 
DOMPRIDs . So ved vesicceiscscotdecs & 344 94 
Maryland...... snievash~eaguyenekee 10,992 29 
District of Columbia.........0..55 6 946 94 
Wan cass voseisekens cccancedss ae 1,618 14 
North Carolina... ....cccscceccee 14 864 80 
South Carolina. ...ccccccccscccecee 7 938 65 
GeOgid...cr0rcceccasecccccccccces B 332 13 
CRB inccvscntacoeses oposentoncce Oe 10,385 00 
PI icc cecccecseetccsncsss 971 90 
AlabamMa...cccccccccccccccccceses - ~ 
Missiosippi....ece cocccccscccccces - - 
DAR ca.as cobs: onan adeeee soccer AB 1,741 57 
Kemtucky...ccssccccs:secccceese = - 
DN stat cdscriwshscesavncces % 71 12 
RUAGOR so i000 ccvctescccsstestee 19 995 65 

949 122,987 22 





I am not disposed to find fault with the no 


| 


' 
| 
} 
| 


sentatives of Pennsylvania, because they advo- | 
cated the interests of their State, and place the | 


claims of Philadelphia upon its most favorable 
footing; nor have I presented these statements to 
draw an invidious distinction between the two 
cities; but have thought it my duty, as one of the 


Representatives of the great State of New York, | 


to stand up for her interests, and thereby, in my 
humble opinion, subserve the public interest by 
advocating the construction of a dry-dock at the 
Brooklyn navy-yard. 


But why should I say any more upon the sub- | 


ject. Hlas not the honorable chairman of the 


Committee of Ways and Means told the House | 
that this is merely a reappropriation of a sum of | 


money, carried to the surplus fund, which had 
been appropriated to the building of a dry-dock 
at Brooklyn, after mature consideration by the 
last Congress; but owing to some difficulty in 
procuring the land at a moderate price, it had not 
been applied to this object, The same difficulty 


does not now present itself. The claims of the | 


several places now contesting, had been fully 


examined by that Congress which made this | 
The palm had been yielded to | 


appropriation. 
Brooklyn. This had been done, too, upon pro- 
per surveys. Will gentlemen withhold the just 
claims of New York, and thereby injure the pub- 


lic service, because they cannot get dry-docks | 


established in every section of the country, where 


ever their imaginations may lead them to believe | 


they are needed? This would be notonly unjust, 
but highly censurable. 

Upon what ground are the friends of Philadel- 
phia disposed now to place her claims? Upon 
superiority of harbor? I should suppose not; for 
the harbor of New York is one of the best in the 
world—perfectly secure, affording good anchor- 
age to any number of vessels. It can float the 

vessel inour Navy. Itis only two hours 











| sively increased for the last fifty years; whilst it 


| phia, at the present time, are not more than they 








commercial system, as the fobegoing statistics 
irrefutably establish the fact. We are proud that 
| she is so—not from local, narrow views, but be- 
armament, and munitions on board, and thus! cause she tends so much to add to the honor and 


great object of a dock of this kind is to receive ves- 


| repair them, and save the trouble of removals | fame of the whole United States. 1 go for my coun- 


of the same, as has to be done in the ordinary || try, sir, and that which will best benefit it in the 
way. And if there be not sufficient depth of aggregate, and whenever I am satisfied of the 
water at Philadelphia for this purpose, the dock || utility of an appropriation in a national point of 
would be totally useless. There has been no in- _ view, | will ever be found ready to record my vote 
formation furnished to this House of actual sur- || in its favor, let it be at the North or the South, 
vey, &c., that will disabuse our minds of this | the East or the West, and all | ask is, that gen- 
opinion. tlemen would legislate on equally liberal princi- 
New York is entitled to this dry-dock, whether | ples, which I have no doubt that they will. 
we consider the security and capacity of harbor, 
depth of water, its proximity to the ocean, ton- 
nage, imports and exports, revenues, taxes—in 
fine, her general commercial, agricultural, or me- 
chanical interests. And whilst I am speaking of 
her commerce, I will present one fact in relation 
to that of Philadelphia. The arrival of foreign 
vessels into the port of New York has progres- 


Report on the state of the Treasury and Exe 
penditures of the Government. 


In the House of Representatives, January 24, 
1839, Mr. CamBrecena, from the Committee of 
Waysand Means, submitted the following report 
on the state of the Treasury and the expenditures 
of Government: 

By the 63d rule of the House of Represent- 
atives, it is made the duty of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to * inquire into the state of 
the revenue and of the expenditure, and to re- 
port, from time to time, their opinion thereon.’’ 
The condition of our finances renders the dis- 
charge of this duty particularly necessary at the 
present time. Our extraordinary expenditures 
have, within a few years, been unavoidably 
large, and our revenue has rapidly declined since 
1836. In that year our income from customs and 


appears, from statistics upon this subject, lately 
published, that the foreign arrivals into Philadel- 


were in 1788. Butits coasting trade has consid- 
erably increased, but I think not in the same 
proportion as that of New York. 

The mechanics of New York are as skillful, 
and labor is as cheap, if not cheaper, than at 
Philadelphia, and the facility of procuring build- 
ing materials for vessels isas great. But, above 
all, the public interest demands that New York 
should have it. Why, then, withhold it? lands was more than forty-eight millions; in 1837 

I have also prepared a statement of the opera- || (including the postponed bonds) it was about 
tions of the two cities in gold and silver for a || twenty-four millions; and for the past year (de- 
period embracing eight years, from 1831 to 1838, , ducting the postponed bonds) about fourteen mil- 
both inclusive: || lions anda half. The revival of trade will increase 

NEW YORK CITY. the revenue both from customs and lands, and 

Imported in eight years. Exported in eight years. || notwithstanding the progressive reduction in our 
Gold bullion. ....3,595,310 Gold bullion..... $171,827 || tariff, it will probably be sufficient to meet the 
ee eee... See ph bullion.... PR wants of an economical administration of our 
ave 18,660,441 Silver ao... 14958309 | Government. We have, however, no just reason 

____ || to anticipate such an excess of revenue as to war- 

18,291,484 || rant a continuance of extravagant expenditures; 
—-——--—— || and the present reduced state of the Treasury af- 
|| fords a proper occasion to inquire what branches 








$46,093,888 


PHILADELPHIA CITY. 


of these have been unnecessarily iftcreased, and 
Gold Bullion..... $50,587 Gold bullion..... None. 
Silver bullion... 436,970 Silver bullion... $33,514 || ‘0 endeavor to restore the aggregate expense of 
Goldspecie...... 405.416 Gold specie...... 325,565 | the Federal Government to the economical basis 


Silverspecie..... 1,821,085 Silver specie..... 3,383,634 || contemplated by the act of the 2d of March, 1833, 


‘ —— || and corresponding with the maximum duty of 














$2,714,058 $5,642,713 twenty per cent. ad valoremafier June, 1842, pro- 
= ——— || posed by that act. 
But to return to the cry of some gentlemen as || Our Federal expenditures have been rapidly, 


to the inequality of expenditures. I think New | though irregularly, increasing, from 1789 to the 
York pays as much (if not more) into the public || present time. The fluctuations appear to have 
Treasury, in the way of taxes, having reference || been simultaneous with an increasing or decreas- 
to her population, as any other State in the Union. | ing revenue, an overflowing Treasury uniformly 
Have the disbursements, upon the same princi- | producing a sudden augmentation of our appro- 
ple, been greater in this State than in other sec- |, priations. Independent, however, of such occa- 
tions of the Union, and particularly Pennsylva- | sional extravagance, it was natural to anticipate, 
nia? Ithink not. The buildingat New York— || especially in the first half century of its existence, 
the custom-house— which the Government is |, a steady increase in the civil, military, and naval 
erecting for its own accommodation, has been re- || expenditures of a Government which had no such 
ferred to by gentlemen who are in favor of erect- || establishments at its origin; and particularly ina 
ing this dock further south. They have, with || country which has in so short a period doubled 
great emphasis, denominated it a palace, a waste | the number of States in the Confederacy, enlarged 


of money, &c. This was not erected solely, let 
me tell gentlemen, with a view of beautifying 
New York. 
nent materials, and of great capacity, such as the 
interests and wants of the Government demanded. 
I hope all objection will vanish when I tell gen- 
tlemen that the erection of the same has cost 
the Government but one per cent. upon the rev- 
enue neted at that port for the last ten years; and 
I very much question whether Philadelphia, with 
her splendid Mint and navy-yard, or any other 


It has been constructed of perma-_ 


its boundary of settlement to near five times its 
extent in 1790, increased its population from less 
than four to near seventeen millions, and extended 
its post routes from eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-five to near one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand miles. 

But, while a considerable increase of our ex- 
penditures for purposes strictly national—for the 
common defense and common government of a 


_ rapidly growing and now enlarged Confederacy— 


may be satisfactorily accounted for, if not entirely 


section of the country, can present the same pic- | justified, by the circumstances, other expendi~ 
ture as a justification for the amounts they have | tures, foreign, as yar committee believe, to the 
received of the bounties of the Government. I | original design of the Constitution, have arisen 
think, all told, that New York can present a bet- | through a departure from the principle of taxation 
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by which our Union was governed for nearly 
thirty years. Prior to the late war with Great 
Britain, our tariffs were revised and our taxes 
Jevied to supply the actual wants of Government, 
however they might operate, incidentally, on the 


internal industry of the country. It was never | 


then designed to raise more revenue than was 
actually necessary to supply our Federal wants. 
During the war, large investments were made by 


our capitalists in manufactures; and when it was | 
over, the principle of our revenue laws was en- | 


tirely reversed. Our taxes were no a 
ated by the wants of Government, but by the 


demands of our capitalists for protection; thus |! 
: | Our || 
tariffs were revised without any regard to the con- || 


substituting the incident for the principal. 


dition of our finances, and a broad foundation was | 


jaid for a redundant revenue. 


‘yr 
Lhe consequence | 


was a rapid extinguishment of a public debt, | 
funded and unfunded, of $150,000,000. Antici- | 
pating this redemption, appropriations in every | 


ranch of the public service were increased; and 


still more extensively to absorb a prospective sur- | 
plus, new objects of expenditure were sought for, | 


which had been before considered under the ju- 
risdiction of the States. Surveys were author- 
ized, laying the foundation for a Federal system 


of roads, canals, harbors, and other improve- | 
ments, sufficient to exhaust any surplus which | 
might possibly occur. Extravagance was deemed | 


patriotic, as designed to perpetuate protection to 


manufactures. ‘T'he one was indispensable to the | 


other; and, for a time, the rights of the tax-payer 
were wholly disregarded. 


This attempt to interfere with the rights of the | 


States, and to enlarge Federal ‘jurisdiction, ex- 
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, tiows and a by both Houses of Con- 
gress, extending through every Administration of 
the Government. They were, moreover, justifi- 
able on mere financial grounds. By referring to 
the documents annexed, it will be seen that we 
have acquired by Indian treaties, since the 4th of 
March, 1829, about one hundred and ten million 
acres. There now remain, of unbought Indian 
lands, less than thirty-five million acres. No ex- 
traordinary expenditure can, therefore, be here- 
after anticipated for this object; nor is it proba- 

| ble that there will be such extravagant demands 

upon the Treasury for Indian wars, owing to the 


in the plan of operations in Florida, but princi- 
- to the recent increase of the Army. One 

alf of the amount expended in these wars has 
undoubtedly arisen from the extraordinary ex- 


penses arising from suddenly calling into the field | 


numerous bodies of militia and volunteers, which 
we were obliged to do in consequence of the in- 


adequate force of the regulararmy. The increase | 
of that force will enable Government, in some | 


degree, to dispense with these calls in future; and 
many millions in our annual expenditures will 
be saved by preventing Indian depredations, and 
promptly suppressing them when they may 
occur. 

Owing to appropriations of the character re- 
ferred to, and to others which will be noticed, 


there is a very considerable apparent increase of | 


the Federal expenditures in the last ten years. 


| The appropriations for 1828, including those un- 


penditure, and patronage, was partially arrested | 
at an early stage, by leaving to the States the ex- | 
clusive and constitutional control over their roads | 


and canals. But there still remained other ex- 
penditures,which will be noticed hereafter, equally 
foreign, as the committee think, to the legitimate 
duties of a confederated Government. But, not- 
withstanding these, the extravagant tendency of 
a surplus, and the rapid redemption of our public 


eight-and-twenty millions with the States. For- 
tunately, however, this association of protection, 


debt, we have been already wie he se to deposit 
| 


surplus, and extravagance, is no longer the policy | 
Both Houses, by over- | 
i} 


of our Government. 
whelming majorities, revived ourancient principle 
of revenue in the act of 2d of March, 1833. The 


| 
fourth clause of the third section of that act pro- | There has been an increase in almost 


| der permanent acts, amounted to about thirty- | 
In comparing these with | 
| the expenditures in 1829, the following items | 
will be found in the former which were not in the | 


eight million dollars. 


latter: 


For preventing and suppressing Indian hostilities, $1 :900,000 


|, For the same, and for the Cherokee treaty 6,740,000 


| 


} 
| $10,380,000 | 
| 
| 


| For removal of Indians, annuities, &c,$3,060,000 
Do. do., in 1829, only.... 420,000 


— 2,640,000. 


For appropriations for the Post Office, not em- 
braced in any bill until and since 1836, as 
these expenses are paid out of the postages... 4,560, 
For the protection of the northern frontier bs 
A nominal item in the Navy appropriation bill, 
being a mere transfer of an unexpended ap- 
propriation for the gradual improvementof the 
Navy, to the years 1839 and 1840..... 1,500,000 


17,065,000 


vides that after the 30th of June, 1842, ‘* duties || every branch of expenditure, but prin- 
shall be laid for the purpose of raising such rev- |! cipally in the following: 


enue as may*be necessary to an economical ad- 
ministration of the Government.’’ Believing, as | 
the committee do, that no other policy can be 


permanently sustained in a confederacy of inde- || 


pendent States, they deem it expedient to examine 


j 
it 
! 


our expenditures in detail, to ascertain what re- || 
forms can be introduced to bring them down to | 


the economical standard permanently contem- 
plated by the act of 1833. 


Before noticing the permanent expenditures of | 


the Government, it is proper to advert to those | 
of an occasional or temporary character, which 


|| ‘The appropriations for pensions in the year 1838, 
were 5 


te ’ 
- 1,350,000 
; 3,408,500 
Total expenditures in 1829, revolu- 
tionary 376.4,492 
Do., do., other........ oe none 185,102 
—— 949,594 
Harbor, &c., appropriations in 1838. . $1,535,000 
Expenditures in 1829..........s000+. 505,000 
a 1,030,000 

Congressional expenses, appropriations in 1838, 


; ving, i ion... «982,000 
have very largely and unavoidably increased the || , CWing: in part, to the long session... .§9%2, 


amount of our annual appropriations for a few 
years past; these are in the Indian branch of the 
ublic service. The expenditures for Indian 
ands and wars have amounted, within a few 
years past, to about fifty million dollars. The 
yvurchase of their lands, and the removal of the | 
ladions beyond the Mississippi, were unavoidably 


! 


connected with the settlement of the country, | 


however it might affect the various tribes. 
satisfactory to know that their condition has been | 


It is |, 


xpenditures in 1829........eeeeeeeee6 467,000 
—— = 515,000 

Light-houses, appropriations in 1838. ..$663,000 
Expenditures in 1829..,......+0++00+.- 291,500 
In executive, territorial, judicial, and miscella- 
neous Expenditures .......e-eeeeee- gcocccecs 


371,500 


$22,320,406 


Our naval and military expenses have been 
greater since 1829; the former owing, in part, to 


ameliorated by removal. The addition of thirteen || the uncertainty, at one time, of our relations with 


new States to the Union, embracing within their || France, and the latter to Indian wars. 


But our 


boundaries most of these tribes, made itnecessary, || expenditures have been since then increased in 
especially in latter years, to purchase their lands, | 


in order to advance civilization; to remove obvi- 


every branch by an augmentation of the amount 
of commercial credit, which adds to the cost of 


ous obstructions to the settlement and cultivation || all our supplies. 
of the country; to prevent collision, and to pre- || vi 
serve the lives and property of the inhabitants of | be found, in many of them, much abuse requiring 
our States and Territories from Indian depreda- || reform. Two branches do not come or, 


almost exclusively, upon compacts formed with 
some States more than thirty years ago; on our | 


implied obligation to other States; and on resolu- | 


tions. These purchases have also been founded, | 


In examining into our expenditures there will 


under the consideration of Congress—the expen 

itures for the Post Office service arid the expenses 
of collecting our revenue. The former, not be- 
ing a charge upon the public Treasury, (except 


removal of almost al! the tribes, and to a change | 


2,458,906 | 


880,000 | 


[January 24, 
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for the expenses of the General Post Office,) are 
| regulated by the income from postages, which are 
|| annually increasing the number of our routes and 
|| the frequency of the transportation of the mails 
|| Of the immense increase in this branch of the 
|| public service, some idea may be formed from the 
|| Increase in the transportation of the mails. |; 
‘| was not, probably, more than 100,000 miles jn 
| 1790; 845,468 in 1793; as late as 1863 it was’ but 
'| 3,504,800; it is now 34,580,202 miles. Though 
| nota charge upon the public Treasury, we are 
‘| bound, as the trustee of the fund, to see that igis 
‘| administered with economy, in order that our 
mail routes may be extended to the remotest 
oe of the Union. Ithas been, accordingly, 
the subject of investigation; the Department has 
been reorganized, and it is believed now to be 
well administered. There is charged upon this 
fund, for the service of the present year, $5,100,000, 
|| If it is designed that this important establishment 
|| should support itself, there seems to be no reason 
for discriminating between the expenditures for 
the offices throughout the Union and of the Gen- 
eral Post Office by es the former upon the 
fund of the Department and the latter upon the 
|| Treasury. 
|| The expense of collecting our revenue from 
| customs amounted, in the first ten yéars after 
1789, to about two hundred and ninety-three thou- 
‘| sand dollars annually; for the last ten, ending 
3lst December, 1837, to $1,232,000; it is now 
} about a million anda half. By referring to the 
| table of tonnage, it will be seen that the amount 
| of tonnage entered from abroad has increased 
| from six hundred and five thousand tons in 1790 
to two million sixty-five thousand tons in 1837, 
The expenses of collecting the revenue was, in 
1829, $1,013,000, and, in 1837, $1,492,000. The 
tonnage entered from abroad was one million 
three thousand in 1829, and two million sixty-five 
‘| thousand tons in 1837. The annual amount of 
revenue is no criterion of the expense of collection; 
| because, although we have relinquished the duty 
on more than half of our importations, the great 
|| Increase in this branch of trade creates a necessity 
|| for an increased number of inspectors. We have 
'| also, of late years, introduced many very com- 
|| plicated provisions in our tariff laws, and added 
|| to the expense of collection. Buta part of this 
|| Increase is owing to the neglect of Congress in not 
'| limiting, from time to time, the number of officers 
| to be employed; and in permitting the collectors 
‘| to pay the whole expense of our custom-houses 
out of the revenue received, without even trans- 
ferring it to the public Treasury. Had Congress 
|| periodically limited the number of our officers, 
directed the collectors to pay all the money re- 
| ceived by them into the Treasury, required annual 
estimates, and made specific appropriations for 
this, as in other branches of the public service, it 
'| would have operated as a sensible check on the 
|| extravagance of some of our collectors. 
Although the subject of tonnage is only indi- 
|| rectly connected with the question ofexpenditures, 
the committee cannot dismiss it without calling 
the attention of the House to the fact disclosed in 


-——~ 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 








nage entered from abroad increased from 872,949 
in 1829, to 1,299,720 tons in 1837, the foreign 
tonnage rose from 130,743 to 765,703 tons in the 
same period—a result owing, among other causes, 
to our unwise taxes on navigation, and to an abuse 
of credit at home, which enables foreign nations 
to build, supply, and man their ships cheaper 
than we can, and slowly to undermine the basis 
of our naval power. 

The legislative expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the first ten years were annually, on 
an average, about $171,000; the ms ere 
for the year 1838 were $982,000. A part of this 





'| has arisen from the increase in the number of 


members of Congress; but the most extravagant 
increase has occurred in the contingent expenses 
of both Houses. In the first ten years these 
did not amount to more than $10,000 annually; 
while the appropriations for the past year were 
$373,960. Although under the immediate obser- 
vation and exclusive control of Congress, there 
is no branch of the public service where there has 
been more abuse and extravagance. Tho 

of documents, in many instances of no import 


|| the table annexed, that while the American ton-’ 
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ance, are annually by and the contingent 
funds of the two E ouses have been, for some 
ears past, charged with the expense of furnish- | 
ing members with books. There has been, and | 
remains to be, paid, on two contracts alone of || 
this character, $781,023 37, not only to supply | 
those who are actually in Congress, but others | 
who have not been members for inany years past. || 
Should such expenditures be continued, this will | 
very soon become an important item; and in || 
any event a large amount will still be required to | 
fulfill contracts for books in no manner belong- |, 
ing to the legitimate contingencies of either House |, 
of Congress. ’ 

The expenditures of the Executive depart- 
ments were, in the ten years after specific appro- 
priations were made, about $195,000 annually; | 
the appropriation for 1838 was $795,000. This 
jem has steadily increased with the growth of | 
our country and its various establishments, re- | 

uiring executive agency and superintendence, | 
Something would probably be saved if there were | 
one contingent fund under the control of the Sec- 
retary for all the offices of each department. Our 
complicated system of accounts, too, was estab- 
lished many years ago; and a more judicious or- , 
ganizaion of the Departments might introduce | 
greater simplicity and economy. It is impossi- | 
ble, however, to avoid a uniform increase in this | 
branch of the public expenditure, while we con- | 
tinue to multiply our laws at every session, | 
which must be carried into effect by the Execu- 
tive Departments; and while we rapidly increase, 
as we have done of late, the number of resolu- | 
tions in both Houses, calling for information, and 
frequently involving great labor and expense. | 

Connected also with the Executive Departments | 

| 
| 


are various expenditures which were very incon- || 
siderable, or did not exist at all, at the commence- || 
ment of the Government—such as those for the | 
Mint, Territorial governments, the coast survey, || 
arming and equipping militia, the public lands, || 
and public buildings. These, which in early le- || 
gislation were quite unimportant, now amount to || 
near a million annually. 

The expenses of the Judiciary in the first ten 
years after specific appropriations were made, did | 
not amount to more than about $61,000 annually; || 
the appropriation for 1838 was $484,000. The || 
increased expense for the salaries of judges has || 
not been beyond what might have been antici- | 
pated. The expense, however, of the courts of || 
the United States has increased from about $30,000 
to $342,000, which is the estimate for the present 
year. In this branch of the public service, re- 
form seems to be required. While the clerks of 
our courts are appointed by the judges, and the 
fees of the former amount to a mych larger sum 
annually than the salaries of the latter, the ap- 
pointing power may be tempted to participate in 
the profits of the clerkship, and to sanction the 
most exorbitant charges. The fees of our dis- 
rict clerks and attorneys ought to be more pre- 
cisely regulated by law, and the clerks ought not 
to be appointed by the judges. 

The expenses of our intercourse with foreign | 
Powers amounted in early years to about $50,000 
annually; the estimate foe the present year is | 
$266,484. This expenditure was considerably | 
augmented by the revolutions in what was for- 
merly denominated Spanish America. The esti- 
mate for the present year is not, however, so great | 
as the expenditure for 1829, which was $289, 14007. || 

The current expenses of the Indian depart- | 
ment were unimportant and irregular in early || 
years, but all the expenditures in this branch for } 
the first ten years amounted to less than $32,000 || 
annually; the estimates for 1839 amount to || 
$866,960, including some appropriations not for 
current expenses. This increase is owing almost 
exclusively to annuities and stipulations under 
eaties with the Indians entered into since 1789. || 
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|| the hands of our disbursing officers. 


ee 


Report on the state of the Treasury, &c. 


we may well doubt, notwithstanding the recent | 


increase of the Army, whether it will ultimately 
be found adequate to protect all our extensive 
frontiers. 
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pensioners. A bill was passed at the last session, 
without debate, and approved on the last day of 


'| the session, which draws from the Treasury, in 


val appropriations, that establishment still bears || 


an wanpertant rank in comparison with that of | 


every other maritime nation. The improvement 
in steam navigation, however, seems to promise 
a revolution in the mode of conducting maritime 
war, which may render this difference of less 
importance as it regards existing navies, and 
may require new and considerable expenditures 
in this branch of the public service, which will 
be noticed hereafter. 

The appropriations for roads in 1838 were 
$540,000. There was no such Federal expendi- 
ture in early years. 

In the expenses for light-houses there has been 
a considerable increase, especially within the last 
two years. The annual amount expended in the 
first ten years, including the maintenance of the 
establishment, was less than $35,000. For many 
years past it was less than $300,000 annually; but 
in 1837 it was suddenly increased to $1,220,019, 
and included $921,964 for new light-houses, &c. 
In 1838 the appropriations amounted to $663,873. 
The estimate merely for maintaining the exist- 
ing light-houses in the year 1839 amounts to 
$394,000. The appropriations for new works of 
this kind were authorized without proper exam- 


| inations, and much money has been wasted in 
| this branch of the service. 


gress directed such examinations to be made be- 


|| fore any new work should be commenced. The 
| Officers reported in favor of suspending the appro- 
priations for thirty-one of the number of works | 


authorized by the act of 1837. There isa large 
amount now remaining unexpended in this branch 
of the service. 

The expenditures for fortifications were irreg- 
ular in the first years; but from 1789 to 1798 the 
annual average was $108,000. The appropria- 
tions for 1838 amounted to $1,015,000; and the 
estimates for 1839, $1,269,100. This part of the 
national defense is still in a very incomplete state. 
The improvement in steam batteries within a few 
years past renders it, however, a question worthy 


| 


| the present year, $1,372,000; and there are three 
Although we have been more liberal in our na- | 


general pension bills now pending in the House, 
which would, if adopted, probably double the 
annual amount cennanvand for pensions. 

This result, and in so short a period, could not 


| have been anticipated by the framers of our Con- 


stitution. The claims of our revolutionary sol- 


| diers rested on peculiar grounds. Their services 
'and sufferings were of an extraordinary charac- 
| ter, and we had from necessity been compelled to 


Two years ago Con- | 


violate our contracts with them. In their case 
we were warranted in departing from ordinary 
usage when our means were ample to indemnify 
them. Pensions to invalids, and to the widows 
| or children of those who are killed or who die 
of wounds received in battle, form a part of the 
contract, where such laws exist, between the 
Governmentand the soldier;-but in granting pen- 
| sions as we have done, in cases where the sol- 
dier was neither killed nor wounded in battle, 
we violated the pension principle, and charged 
the public Treasury with half pay to the repre- 
sentatives of all who enlist in the service of Gov- 
ernment, whether in peace or in war, in addition 
to the compensation stipulated for their services. 
Prior to 1836 there was no departure from the 
ordinary pension rules, except as to revolutionary 
soldiers; but in that year provision was made 
| generally for pensions in ordinary cases of death, 
while in the service, after the 20th of April, 1818, 
whether of wounds or not.* The same rule was 


| extended to the Navy pension fund, which will 


be very soon destroyed by such improvident le- 
gislation. Prior to 1837, this fund was amply 


|| sufficient to provide for our naval invalids, and 


| 


| 


of inquiry, whether it will not also produce an | 
entire revolution in the plan of harbor defense; | 


and whether it would not be most judicious for 
the present toconfine our expenditures to the arm- 
ament of the fortifications we have finished, and 
await the results of future experiments which will 
become necessary to ascertain whether floating 
steam batteries are not superior to stationary for- 


tifications in guarding the entrance into and in | 


defending harbors. There are other reasons for 
suspending new appropriations for 1839. Those 


and the act directed that one half of the amount 
should be expended in the pregent year; and there 
remained undrawn from the Treasury on the Ist 
of January, $704,369 56, besides the balances in 
Under such 
circumstances, with adeficient revenue, and while 
there is a probability that a change will be made 
in the plan of harbor defense, and that the public 
money may hereafter be more advantageously 
expended, the committee are of opinion that it is 
not expedient toadd $1,269,100 tothe large amount 
unexpended and in4she hands of disbursing offi- 
cers. 

For the first six and twenty years, the average 
amount paid annually for pensions was less than 


eighty-four thousand dollars. As late as 1814, it | 


was about ninety thousand dollars, and in 1815, 
less than seventy thousand dollars. The late war 


and the widows or children of those who had 
died of wounds received in battle. The whole 
pension roll of the United States, arising from the 


aving no military establishment worthy of || revolutionary, Indian and British wars, did not 


notice at the origin of the Government, the ex- 
presiares in this branch of the public service 
ave of course increased. When it is considered 
that the settled area of the United States has in- 
creased, according to the calculations of a scien- 
tific engineer, in the ratio of 210,575 in 1790, to 


1,013,664 in 1839, some idea may be formed of || $4,241,000, an 
boundaries 


the vast extent of our present b 3 and |) 


then exceed three hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually. The appropriations for the present year 
amount to $2,500,000; to which are to be added 
the permanentappropriation of $1,000,000, and un- 
expended appropriations amounting to $741,000; 
making an aggregate for pensions in 1839, of 

a we have now charged upon the 
public Treasury forty-two thousand five hundred 


| existing were not made until the 7th July last, | 


j 
} 
j 


for the widows or children of those who had 
been killed in battle. It was invested in stocks, 
and amounted, on the Ist March, 1837, to the 
(sum of $1,115,230 53; it is now reduced, under 
| the operation of recent laws, to $293,363 09. 
| Should we have no reform in this branch of legis- 
| lation, it will be difficult to anticipate the amount 
| which may be annually required for this expend- 
|iture. If we continue to grant pensions in cases 
of ordinary death, in peace or in war, to the 
| representatives of those who are, employed in the 
military service, and to all in the naval service, 
we shall soon follow the example of some mon- 
archies, and extend our pension roll, and with 
equal justice, to the representatives of all who die 
in the civil employments of Government. 

The committee feel it to be their duty to bring 
to the special notice of the House the heavy and 
rapidly-increasing expenditures upon harborsand 
‘rivers. This item was unknown in the early le- 
| gislation of the Federal Government. The first 
appropriation was made in 1802; but prior to 1816 
only $36,449 had been expended upon two works, 
| connected directly and indirectly, with navy- 
yards and light-houses. In 1816 and 1819 two 
| other appropriations were made amounting to 
| $34,000, Lesh eonnesenh with light-houses. A few 
| appropriations were made in 1r20, 1821, 1822, and 
| 1823, in the negghborhood of light-houses and 


|| navy-yards, amounting altogether to $51,750; and 


1] 


| in 1823 two harbor surveys were authorized, at 
an expense of $350. 


|| After we had adopted the policy of raising more 


revenue than was required for Federal purposes, 
| and as the period approached for the redemption 


‘of the public debt, this was one of the new 
|| branches of expenditure resorted to in order to 


| 


| absorb a contemplated surplus. Accordingly, and 


|| an act was passed on the 20th of May, 1626, ‘‘for 


} 
\| for the first time in the history of our legislation, 
added about two hundred thousand for invalids | 


| improving certain harbors, and the navigation of 
| certain rivers and creeks; and for authorizing sur- 
| veys to be made of certain bays, sounds, and 

rivers, therein mentioned.’’ On the 2d of March, 
1827, this was followed by a regular annual bill, 
‘*to authorize the improving of certain harbors, 
the building of piers, and for other purposes.” 
These expenditures immediately increased, in 





* The act of 1836 did not include all who died in the mil- 
itary service, after the 20th April, 1818, but embraced militia, 
rangers, sea fencibles, and volunteers, and one or more 
special acts were passed establishing the same principle 
| a8 to the regular Army. 
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1827, to $82,500; in 1828, to $121,000; and in 1829, | 


to $505,000. In 1838, the appropriations were 


more than a million and a half, and the estimates | 


for 1839 amount to $1,713,000. 
The aggregate amountalready appropriated for 


and the debt assumed for the corporations of this 
District for investments in the same, amounting 
to the sum of $3,383,490; making an aggregate 
of $12,302,533 66. The estimates for completing 
some of these works amount to $4,650,842 21; 
but, judging by our.experience as to former esti- 
mates, it will more probably require $10,000,000, 
besides the cost of some of the most expensive 
works, for which there are no estimates atall. In 


| 
| 
| 
| 


addition to this, a bill is now pending (and would | 
have passed the House at the close of the last | 
session but for want of time) which, with the | 
amendments, embraced appropriations for new | 
works amounting to near a million dollars, and | 


involving an ultimate expenditure of probably five 
million more. 

In 1836 this subject was investigated by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and a report 
submitted by one of its members (Mr. Smith of 
Maine) on the 10th of February. That report 


Report on the state of the 


| 


| inquiry is, under what authority and at whose 
these works is $8,919,043 66, besides canal stocks, || 


| State, county, city, town, and village improve- 
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Treasury, &§c. 


which, if made permanent, must entirely change | 
the character of our Government. 

The utility of such improvements generally, is 
not denied, and is not the question. The true 


expense they should be constructed. If it is de- 


| sirable to make a judicious selection of public 
| works; to secure economy in expenditure; to do 
justice to those who contribute to their construc- || 
tion, and to insure their completion in some rea- 


sonable time, we should certainly confine our | 
Federal, State, county, and municipal authorities 
within their appropriate spheres of action. 
have confided to the Federal Government the high 

duty of superintending the construction of our 
works for national defense. By interfering with 


ments, it not only neglects its common obligation 
to the Confederacy, but mismanages and retards 
the prosecution of their works. As we have seen, 
itextravagantly wastes the public money, in many 
instances, on works which should never have been | 


/commenced; on others, of a character strictly 


states that there was, even at that time, *‘ a real | 
necessity for hesitation, if not of actual reform, | 
in the further prosecution of public works upon || 


the same system which had, of late years, ob- 
tained under the Government;”’ that they were 
made subservient ** to the purposes of the indi- 
vidual wealth and profit of the agents and con- 


tractors immediately concerned;”’ that the appro- | 


priation for one year, and for each succeeding 
year, in many cases exceeded the whole of the 
original estimate; that many of the works were 
built over again, and that others were rotten be- 
fore they werecompleted. On the 31st of January, 
1837, the same gentleman made another report 


| dispatch under the superintendence of our State | 


! 
local; and in almost every case the work would l 


have been constructed with more economy and | 


| 





and local authorities, or under the still more vigi- 
lant direction of private enterprise. 

These appropriations have Sasetaal must con- | 
tinue to be, very unequal among the States. The 
Union has a common interest in but few of them. 
It may have in those running through or in the 
neighborhood of our public lands,which add value 
to the common property. But it is certainly un-.' 
just to apply the money collected in some States 
to mere local improvements in a distant quarter | 
of the Union, simply because they.appertain to 
the commerce of the country. If every improve- 
ment of harbors, rivers, and creeks, and the build- 


| ing of piers, is to be considered national in its 


from the Committee of Ways and Means, refer- | 


ring to the former as *‘ explanatory of the unpro- 
ductive, yet growing, expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment upon harbors and rivers, and expressive 


| commerce, it is difficult to define an 
/ ever to the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 


_ ment, or to say to what purpose the common fund || not have been more fatal to State independence, 


of serious doubts of the policy of following out | 
this branch of the public service, unless some | 


more certain and efficient and economical system 


| the States, proves incontestably the injustice of 


for conducting it could be devised.’’ The opinion | 
of the committee had not been changed by “‘ the | 


experience of another year;’’ and the reportadds: 


Without some curtailment by Congress of the class of 


works already projected as recipients of its bounty, and 
without a decisive limitation of its appropriations to works 
that may justly be denominated of the first magnitude, and 


of imperious necessity, too, it requires no spiritof prophecy | 


to predict that the operations of the civil engineer depart- | 


ment will, in a very few years, rival, in expenditures and 


numerical strength of agents and operatives, the military | 


and naval serviceof the Government, and constitute a more | 


alarming branch of public patronage than is to be found 
elsewhere in the Government. From the peculiar nature of 
their expenditures, corruption, favoritism, and peculation 
may be reduced to system more successfully in them than 
in almost any other branch of the civil administration.”’ 


If such was the opinion of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in 1837, it certainly cannot be 
changed by examining into the present condition 
of these improvements, 

After an experiment of thirteefl years on the 
one hundred and three works for which appro- 
priations have been made, the following is the 
result: 


Never commenced .........s00+08 ccccccccccecseceess OG 
Abandoned..... ec cmee coccns coece eoccccccconssceseee | 
PIES S68 conden ve 0000 s00eee Sase0n beS8 parvcesesne § 
May perhaps be completed with existing appropriations.. 14 
Completed....... © 0000 cesecsgese covcesee copccecessoes M0 
Not completed...coseccccccccve cscscvcccccceccsscecees Ol | 

DAB sove cecnbscdencsnsveccesecece ccecncceoeseceskGm 


Some of the works have been built over twice, 
and the twenty completed cost but $409,178 25; 
leaving all the expensive works yet to be finished, 


and at an expense which cannot even be esti- 
mated. 


_ Such is the result of this Federal system of || nected with our common de C 
improving our harbors, rivers, and creeks, and || in our own neighborhood have been disturbed; 
building piers for our cities, towns, and villages; || but, without anticipating any change in our 


and such the prospect before us. The time has 
certainly arrived when it becomes necessary to 
inquire whether all these expenditures belong to 


| try not one hundred and fifty miles from the Cap- 


character and benefits as an appendage to our 
limit what- 


of the Union may not be applied. The distribu- | 
tion made during the last thirteen years among | 


these expenditures. The whole amount appro- 
priated and invested is $12,300,000; of which 
$5,190,000 has been granted to a district of coun- 


itol. Without inquiring into the importance of 
the works patronized by the Federal Government, 
it is sufficient to remark that most of the States | 


have been, at the same time,employing their own || 


es credit on improvements infinitely more 
useful and profitable, and better calculated to ex- | 
tend the commerce of the Union. Some of the | 


| States have not participated at all in these Federal 


appropriations, while four States only may be 


| charged with $6,760,000 out of the $12,300,000, 


| and some of the most expensive works remain to | 


1} 
i 
| 


1 


| 


| thirteen years, we have already a draft of near 
| two millions annually upon the Treasury for such 


| vided for our national defense, into new channels. 
Federal legislation; and to examine a system |' ‘The fortifications we have finished are unarmed, 


j 


be completed in these States. If it is intended to | 
make this system permanert, justice requires that | 
some more just rule of distribution should be | 
adopted. 
This system, if permanent, must also very soon | 


prove seriously detrimental to our naval and mil- 


itary establishments, and defeat the main object | 


of ourconfederation. Such improvements, though | 
generally merely local, are supported in both 
Houses by a combination of wetes, which secures | 
their preference over all other expenditures, how- | 
ever important the latter may be to the defense | 
of the country. With an experience of only 


improvements. Should we continue to increase 
them, appropriations for national defense will | 
become of secondary importance, and will be re- 
duced to increase the expenditures for our con- 
gressional districts. Neither the condition of cur 
finances, nor the state of the world, warrants us 
in applying the public — to objects not con- 

ense. e countries 





cific relations with foreign nations, we have other 
motives for not diverting the common fund, pro- 


hcl ee 








} 
| 


‘| in 1839. Of the existing a 


[January 24, 





Ho. or Reps, 





and the recent improvements in steam-batterjcg 
render it certain that a very important revolution 
is about to be effected not only in harbor and 
coast defense, but in the whole system of mari. 
time war. Other nations have already supplied 
themselves with steam-batteries, and we shall 
neglect one of our highest duties if we do not em. 
loy our first surplus money on similar objects 
hile such is our condition on our maritime 

_ border, our vast western frontiers are wholly un- 
protected. The condition of the States on this 


~ i side of the Mississippi required the removal of 
e | 


the Indians beyond that river, and the tribes wijj 
soon be all in the same region of country. Ac. 

cording to the estimates of the Indian bureau a 

the'last session, the number who had been and were 
/ soon to be removed from the east to the west of 
_ the Mississippi, including those previously there, 
| was three hundred and thirty-two thousand four 
| hundred and ninety-eight, of whom sixty-six 
| thousand four hundred and ninety-nine were es- 
| timated to be warriors. Most of these belong to 
| distant tribes, but it is supposed that a large body 

might unite and make war upon our frontier set- 
| tlements. Weare certainly bound by the highest 
| obligations to protect the States on our borders 
| from an enemy whom we have been compelled 
to place in their neighborhood as the settlement 
of the country advanced. We ought surely to 
| discharge this duty, before we appropriate our 





|| Federal means to improving harbors, rivers, and 


| creeks, and building piers. 
Should these Federal expenditures be perma- 
nently continued, they must corrupt the fesisle. 
tive branch, and entirely change the practical 
operation’ of our Government from its original 
‘and constitutional design. Millions will be an- 
nually voted to be disbursed by our public officers, 
enlarging the patronage of the Federal Executive, 
and extending its influence to every congressional 
| district throughout the Union. The Federal sys- 
| tem of roads and canals proposed and rejected 
| some years ago, however unconstitutional, would 


nor more consolidating in its tendency, than these 
numerous appropriations for local objects. |n- 
stead of having seventy-five works in operation 
at the same time, as we have already, we should 
have our thousands, and those employed in their 
construction would outnumber all engaged in the 
civil, military, and naval service. Instead of 
confederacy for the common defense of a union 
of States, we should have a concentrated and 
consolidated Government, almost exclusively su- 
perintending our internal concerns, and interfer- 
, ing with the duties and jurisdiction of our State 
| and localauthorities. This revolution, which has 
_ already commenced, can only be averted by con- 
fining Federal legislation to the few but high 
| duties assigned to Congress by the Constitu- 

tion. 
| Without, however, anticipating what may be 
| permanent policy of this Government, the com- 
mittee adhere to the opinion expressed in its two 
| reports in 1836 and 1837, that the subject demands 
| thorough investigation; and that if it is designed 
| to persevere in it, some ‘more certain, efficient, 
and economical system should be devised;” and 
if the public money must be appropriated to these 
| objects, justice to the States requires a more 
| equal rule of distribution. For the present, the 
| committee are of opinion that the existing appro- 





| priations are sufficient, taking into view the con- 
} 


dition of the Treasury. Appropriations amount- 
| ing to $1,535,000 were made as late as the 7th of 


|| July last; and one half of every item in that act 


| exceeding $12,000 was directed to be expended 

ropriations, there 
| remained undrawn from the Treasury on the Ist 
| January, $977,748 92, besides the balances in the 
hands of disbursing officers. As the revenue of 
1839 will not warrant any additional appropria- 
tions, the committee deem it inexpedient to add 
$1,713,000 to more than a million unexpended at 
the beginning of the year. 

In reviewing our various expenditures, the eX- 
traordinary increase in some branches, and the 
introduction of new objects of appropriation, the 
committee are of opinion that the augmentation 
of the expenses of the Federal Government 18 
chiefly to be ascribed to the policy of raising more 


cat 
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government, and of interfering with State and 


municipal duties; and to the increased number of |, 


resolutions and bills originating in both Houses, 
and annually calling for new and heavy expendi- 
tures. If all the unsuccessful propositions for 
appropriations made in Congress during the last 
session had been adopted, ten or fifteen millions 
more would have been charged upon the Treas- 
ury. The practice, too, of passing almost all our 
important bills on the last days, and of having 
them approved on the last day of the session, 
adds very much to the annual amount of our ap- 
propriations. Among other bills, one of those 
approved on the last day of last session was hur- 
ried through the House without any knowledge 
of its operation. This bill makes a new charge 
upon the revenue of the present year of $1,372,000. 
No reform can be anticipated in this onward 
course of extravagance, whilst almost every new 
measure of importance is forced through both 
Houses, without debate or examination, on the 
last days (or rather nights) of the session. 
Should the House determine on authorizing 
new appropriations for fortifications, harbors, 
&c., and on charging upon the revenue of 1839 
$2,982,000, in addition to an unexpended balance 
undrawn at the commencement of the year of 
¢1,682,000, besides the amount in the hands of 
the disbursing officers, it will be necessary to in- 
struct the committee as to the mode of raising 
the revenue required to meet these expenditures. 
There is no probability that the receipts from all 
sources in 1839 will be more than sufficient to 
meet unavoidable expenses, without the addition 
of any extraordinary appropriation whatever. 
The last year’s revenue from customs and lands, 
exclusive of the postponed bonds, which formed 
part of the receipts of 1837, did not exceed four- 
teen millions and a half. Although we may an- 
ticipate a considerable increa% in the present 
year, it would be very unsafe to calculate on a 
larger revenue than twenty-three millions from 
both sources. On that basis the following esti- 
mate is founded. The appropriations stated in 


submitted by the Departments, and others esti- 
mated for have not been reported at all. Those 
stated below embrace only indispensable appro- 
priations: 


STATE OF THE TREASURY FOR 1839. 
Resources of 1839. 


' 
The ascertained balance in the Treasury on the Ist of | 


January, exclusive of $500,000 for the use of the Mint, 
Wisisinee ot 
Receipts from customs.......++++++ 18,000,000 
Receipts from lands.......+0.+es022. 5,000,000 
23,000,000 
Balance due from late deposit banks, being less 
than as stated by the Treasurer, owing to anti- 
Cipated PAVMENIS. 6. ceeeeese vee ee G2,900,000 
From miscellaneous sources ........ 400,000 
—— 2,700,000 





$28,900,000 


CHARGES UPON THE TREASURY. 


Appropriations authorized by former acts, which will be 
required for the public service, but were not drawn out 
prior to the lst January last, according to the Treasury 
BCCOUNE 0000 ceccccsccccs coccceccecesc cceccsGlaseed UU 

Appropriations already reported : 


Indian annuities, &c..........+-+. $866,960 
BO cess pote ccdavctvcesygssvccsis DOROO 
POROI .o'6e 6b 655005 veces cosecsss 2,400,019 
Northern frontier.....secessesseess 500,000 
EV Tse vw bbb kanbac¥osees cece ceees Myheeyten 
Civil and diplomatic, deducting the 

nominal appropriation of $5,100,- 

000 for the Post Office service ... 2,884,954 
Partial appropriations for. congres- 

sional expenditures, besides those 





included in the preceding bill.... 549,344 
Cumberland road ...cseseeeeseee+s 300,000 
—— 18,078,678 


Appropriations under permanent laws for pen- 

sions, arming and equipping the militia, &c., 

including $750,000 for the gradual improve- 

ment of the Navy, transferred at the last ses- 
SION.... CORR ROO RHR eR REE HER EHH HEHEHE Ee 2,144,000 

Appropriations carried to the surplus fund, which 
must be again appropriated.......++-+++++0+. 295,000 
153,055 


For the Military Academy (to be reported)..... 

For preventing and suppressing Indian hostili- 
ies in Plorida, (to be reported,)....+.++++++«+ 1,804,774 
37,764,507 
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fevenue than was required to meet the wants of '| Of the foregoing appropriations, there will prob- 


ably be undrawn at the close of the year, (be- 
| ing the short session, the estimate is less than 
at the close of the last year).........e00. 00+ 19,000,000 


24,764,507 





| Certificates for return duties on merchandise 
destroyed by fire at New York, receivable in 
payment for duties, as estimated by the com- 








PUBS aT iknd sands ia vkedekGavnaheaanebay 400,000 
Treasury notes to be redeemed ...... Wiheee onis egnneee 
32,876,857 

Deduct the resources..... ee ee ee ere 28,900,000 
PRE iiincnrnconsecb ons eevee ceccceees + $3,976,857 


|| To meet this deficiency, the Secretary of the 
|| Treasury is authorized to sell the remaining bond 
1 of the Bank of the United States, amounting, 
|| with interests, to $2,380,000, and there remains 
|| $2,287,650 of the Treasury notes authorized to 
|| be issued by the act of 1838, which have not yet 
|| been issued. Should the former be sold, and the 
| limitation of the Treasury note act of 1837 be ex- 


' tended to 30th June, and no appropriations be | 


|| authorized during the present session but those 
|| embraced in the foregoing statement, there would 
|| be an estimated balance in the Treasury on the 
ist January next of about six hundred and ninety 
|| thousand dollars. 
|| duced by some additions which will be necessarily 
|; made during the session to the appropriations 
|| enumerated in the foregoing statement. 
|| propriations, and the $3,000,000 progpsed for 
| fortifications, harbors, &c., it would be necessary 
| to provide five or six millions for the Treasury, 
| in addition to all the resources and receipts ex- 
|| isting or contemplated. 
* All which is respectfully submitted by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means for the consideration 
of the House. 





PUBLIC LANDS. 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 20 and 26, 1839, 
On the motion submitted by Mr. Robertson, to recommit 
the resolutions of Mr. Jounson, of Maryland, from the 


Select Committee on the Public Lands, with instructions 
to report the following joint resolutions : 


|| in Congress assembled, That, hereafter, the Secretary of 


the public lands, to be disposed of in the manner herein 
provided unless otherwise by law specially directed, viz: 
| He shall, on the first day of July succeeding the next cen- 
sus, and thereafter semi-annuaily, on the first day of Janu- 
ary and July in every year, divide all the said moneys then 





the ratio of their Federal numbers: Provided, nevertheless, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to pro 

| hibit the appropriation of the proceeds of the public lands, 
| or such portion thereof as may be requisite to meet the ne- 
| cessary expenditures of the Government for any year in 
| which the receipts from customs and other sources of rev- 
enue shall be estimated to fall below millions of dol- 
Jars, and when it shall be deemed proper on that account 
to apply the said proceeds, by special appropriation, to sup- 
ply the deficiency and meetthose expenditures: Provided, 
also, That, in the event of a war between the United States 
and any foreign power, the said semi-annual division shall 
cease, and be suspended during the continuance of such 
war: Provided, moreover, That nothing herein contained 





| Congress, whenever it shall satisfactorily appear that ben- 
efits from the use of the public lands, or the proceeds there- 
| of, have been heretofore, or shall be hereafter, conferred on 
| particular States, to extend as far as practicable to each 
and all the States, in their due and just proportions, who 





upon the same or equivalent terms. 


viso the following: 


sold within such States respectively. 
Mr. YELL said: 


ee eee renee CL A LL 





Even this balance will be re- | 


Should | 
|| Congress authorize the usual amount of new ap- | 


|SPEECH OF HON. A. YELL, | 


the estimate are nearly a million less than those | 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives | 


the Treasury shall cause separate accounts to be kept of | 
all moneys paid into the Treasury on account of sales of | 


in the Treasury among the several States of the Union, in | 


! shall be construed to impair the right and obligation of || 


Mr. Dunn moved to amend the amendment of || ; 
Mr. Ropertson, by inserting before the first pro- || 


First paying to the States in which such lands are situate, 
twelve and a half per cent. of the proceeds of public lands 


Mr. Speaker: It is not my intention to con- | 
sume much of the time of the House at this late 
day of the session. Time is now precious to all; | 


GLOBE. 25: 


Ho. or Reps. 


and as but a few days will have elapsed before 
this Congress will have gone the way of all that 
have preceded it, and live only in the books of 
history and the recollections of our countrymen, 
Lam admonished of the necessity of brevity of 
speech and promptitude of action. Sir, the pa- 
tience of this House is already exhausted, sat I 
know how unwilling all are to listen to elaborate 
speeches; but the importance of the subject now 
before me, and the deep interest which my con- 
stituents have in its issue, are considerations 
which will, I hope, plead ample apologies for my 
now rising to take part in its discussion. 

In considering this subject, Mr. Speaker, I oc- 
cupy a middle or a central position. I do not 
fully agree with either of the honorable gentlemen 
who have preceded me. [Iam not prepared to 
give my assent to the grounds assumed by the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Harrison,} who 
maintains the assertion that the public lands be- 
long to the States in which they lie. In maintain 
ing that position my honorable friend is not sin- 
gular oralone. He is sustained by such men as 
Tazewell and Taylor, of Virginia, and Governor 
Robertson, of Louisiana, and many others; and 
I must do him the justice to say that, in carrying 
out his assertions, he has adduced and arraye 
arguments and facts difficult to be refuted; so well 
were they sustained, indeed, that it took m 
friend from New York, [Mr. Parker,] with all 
his admitted ability and ingenuity, two days to 
demonstrate, even to his own satisfaction, that 
they were not tenable. Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, 
entered the Union under the resolutions common 
toall the new States, viz: ** that the new States shall 
never interfere with the primary disposal of the 
soil by the United States in Congress assembled, 
nor with any regulations Congress may find ne- 
cessary for securing the title in said soil to the 
bona fide purchasers;’’ and that we would not tax 
the public land lying within the jurisdiction of the 
State. That compact we entered into, hard as it 
was, without a murmur, and we are willing and 
bound to preserve its stipulations in good faith. 
Such, sir, is our design; and we possess too much 
State pride to be found struggling to undo or vio- 
late the stipulations of a mutual compact. Is our 
example imitated and followed by the older States 
| of the Confederacy? I think not. On the other 
‘| hand, Mr. Speaker, I find the old States propelled 
and urged onward by avarice, disregarding all our 
_ former practices and compacts; and, in open vio- 

lation of the public faith, boldly assuming the 

ground that the public domain should be subjected 
| to the doctrine of distribution, and that it should 
'| be divided as a common spoil; thus, in effect and 
in fact, subverting every principle of equity, jus- 
tice, and good faith. 

In support of the position I shall assume against 
the resolution, one of the arguments I shall mainly 
rely upon is one that is advanced and admitted 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Roperr- 
|| SON,] in his attempt to sustain the reverse of my 
proposition, that Congress has no power to raise 
money for distribution. That gentleman ex- 
ey and warmly repudiates all such doctrines; 

ut, in the same breath, ingeniously attempts to 
| draw a distinction between moneys derived from 
|| the sale of the public lands, and those which are 
|| collected and received from the ordinary sources 
|| of revenue collected from imports. 
|| _ The resolution of the gentleman from Virginia, 


Mr. Speaker, revives the odious principles con- 
tained in the bill commonly called Mr. Clay’s 
land bill, of 1832, without even retaining the ad- 
| vantages or benefits proposed by it, of giving to 
_ the new States the twelve per cent. on the amount 


|| of sales, but opens the broad principle, and the 


may require or be willing to accept them, similar benefits, || right of distributing the proceeds among the old 


|| States. The position thus assumed by the reso- 
| lution of the gentleman from Virginia I contro- 
not only deem it inéxpedient, but 
| unconstitutional. The fundamental principles of 
the party to which I belong assume and assert 
that it is the policy and the duty of the Govern- 
| ment to raise no more money from the people, 
|| by any known mode of taxation, than is neces- 
} sary to its support on the most economical! plan, 
and in no event to raise money to be distributed 
| among the States orthe people. The admission 
| of the gentleman from Virginia, that we have no 


|| vert, because 
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=o r —_ 
power ‘‘ toraisea revenue for distribution,’’ either || a State fund for the support of the Government, 


** directly or indirectly,’’ is unqualifiedly correct; | 


and, as it is admitted, I shall attempt to show 
that the object and effect of the measure proposed 
would violate that principle, and divert the pro- 


ceeds of the sales of the public lands from the |! 


expressed objects and intentions of the several 


deeds of cession, made by the States of Vir- | 


ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and New York, 
to the General Government, which expressly de- 
clare, among other things, 


“That all the lands within the territory as ceded to the | 


United States, and not reserved or appropriated to any of 
the beforementioned purposes, or disposed of in bounties 
- to the officers and soldiers of the American Army, shall be 
considered as a common fund for the use and benefit of 
such of the United States as have become or shall become 
members of the Confederation or Federal alliance of the 
said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual re- 
epective proportions in the general charge and expenditure, 


and shali be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that | 


purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.’’ 


To arrive at the true meaning of the deeds of 


cession, we must look to the dates of those instru- || 
ments, and the objects to be effected by them; and | 


by examining these all important points, we find 


that the deeds of cession made in the year 1783, | 


by Virginia, after the close of the revolutionary 
war, and during the existence of the Government 
under the Articles of Confederation, when the 
States were sovereign and independent, in the ex- 


ercise of all the rights of sovereignty, and could || 


make a treaty stipulation with the other sovereign 
States or with the Congress, which then exercised 
limited power under the then form of Govern- 
ment, which at once set the whole argument of 


the gentleman from Virginia in favor of distribu- | 


tion at defiance, and render it nugatory. 


After the close of the war, we find Virginia, | 


as well as the other States, largely indebted to her 
soldiery and citizens for services, provisions, and 
munitions of war, advanced to carry on the strug- 
gle for independence, and all dispossessed of the 
ability to liquidate their just debts. Hence, it was 
a matter of policy in that State to change that 


liability to some other quarter, and they made a | 
deed of cession to relieve themselves from the lia- || 
bility thus referred to, The State of Virginia had || 
a claim to the wild lands acquired by her charters | 


ynder her colonial government, to what was 
termed the Northwest Territory, which now in- 
cludes the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and the Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa. 
The nature of that claim, situated as it was, and 
being in possession of bands and hordes of hos- 
tile Indians, it is not my purpose to examine; 
but, if I shoald do so, I do very much doubt if I 
should not be able to show that, in transferring it 
to the Federal Government, Virginia displayed 


quite as much policy and interest and sagacity as | 
magnanimity, or a benevolent devotion to the hap- | 


piness ros Republic just merging into ex- 
istence; and, 
opened on the subject, and its discussion were 


now in order, it is not at all improbable that it | 
might be proved that Virginia never had a legiti- || 
mate claim, by conquest, purchase, or by any | 


other of the rights of possession, to a single acre 


of the domain she so generously and nobly ceded | 


to the Federal Government. 

But, all this aside, Virginia, through her legis- 
lative bodies, made a cession of her northwestern 
territorial claim to the General Government, and 
that Government agreed to satisfy and liquidate 


that the surplus, if any, should be applied as a 
common fund for the benefit of all the States, 
(Virginia included,) according to the stipulation 
in the deed of cession before alluded to, and for 
no other purpose. The obvious intention of this 
stipulation was, that the surplus should then be 
applied in liquidating the expenses of those States 
which were sovereign, and as such had partici- 
pated in the expenses and sufferings and glories 
of the whr for independence. At that period the 
several States were supported by a direct tax upon 
their citizens, and it was to afford them remuner- 
ation for their losses that this arrangement was 
effected. The compact thus made mutually be- 
tween the State of Virginia and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, led to the creation of the fund of which 


besides, if an argument were now || 


|and precisely as much so as it has, since the | 
| adoption of the Federal Constitution, become a 


/common fund for the General Government, the 
mode of taxation having been changed by the 


it has ever been considered a portion of the rev- 


ENVE to be.expended for the benefit of all the | 
States and the nation; and, until this project of || 
distribution was started in 1832, no man, I believe, | 
ever supposed or contended that this fund was to | 


be diverted from the usual application. It must 
be borne in mind that the funds derived from sales 
of the public lands were to be applied toextinguish 
| the national debt, which at that time (1783, at 


| the close of the war) was not less than eighty 


| million dollars; and, by reference to the return 
from the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
it will be seen that the whole amount of sales does 
not exceed one hundred and six million dollars, 
exclusive of some twenty-eight million dollars 
expense accrued in bringing this land into mar- 
ket; so that the net proceeds of sales has about 
extinguished, without interest, the national debt; 

_ leaving the cost of extinguishing Indian titles to 

| the public domain, and the purchase of Louisiana 

'and Florida, unprovided for, amounting, in all, 

to about sixty million dollars, as will be seen 
from the table: 


Statement of the cost in the acquisition and management 
of the public lands, and of the receipts arising from the 
sale thereof, to the 30th September, 1838. 


The eens under the head of Indian depart- 
| ment, from the commencement of the Government to the 
30th of September, 1838, as far as can be ascertained from 
the records of this office amounts to.. ....$32,047,598 50 
By the convention of France of the 3d April, 
18U3, the United States paid for Louisiana, 
in stock and money,...... §15,000,000 00 
Interest on the stock up to 
the time it became redeem- 
$0s0600e ceeeseseoeness 8,529,353 43 
———$ ——— ——_ 23,529,353 43 
By the treaty with Spain of the 22d Febru- 
ary, 1819, there was paid for the Floridas 
Che sum Of... cccceescesees $5,000,000 00 
Interest on the stock consti- 
tuted per act of the 24th 
May, 1824, to provide for the 
awards of the commissioners 
under the said treaty, up to 
the time it was paid off..... 1,489,768 66 


ie | 6,000,108 OS 


The payments to the State of Georgia on ac- 


count of lands relinquished to the United 
States, including the value of arms fur- 
nished that State, amounted to...... sees» 1,250,000 00 
Amount of Mississippi stock issued unde 
the act of the 3d March, 1815, and re- 
deemed at the Treasury, exclusive of the 
amount received in payment for lands.... 1,832,375 70 
There has been paid for salaries and contin- 
gent expenses of the General Land Office, 1,126,609 83 
For salaries and incidental expenses of the 
several land offices, out of the proceeds of 
sales, while in the hands of the receiv- 
+ ++ $3,227,939 13 
For the salaries of registers 
and receivers, by warrants 
on the Treasurer of the 
United States.......eeeesees 


OTS. ccecereeeseceseesees 


92,903 39 
3,320,842 52 
For the salaries of surveyors general and 
their c.erks, and of the commissioners for 
settling land claims, &c......-...+. .ee» 1,032,666 80 
And for the survey of public lands.......... 3,106,831 


| Cost, including foreign cessions and ex- 


i| 
\| 
| 


pense Of Tndians..... 2... ..eeeees +00 +Gd,790,047 38 


formation of the Constitution, and consequently | 
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taxation, or by revenue from imports. This’ | 
admit and assume; then we have taken mone 

out of the public Treasury to extinguish the |p. 
dian titles to all the lands we claim under the 
deeds of cession and treaty; and until that money 
is refunded, by the application of the sales of the 
public domain, it is a part of the national reve 
and cannot be pisTRIBUTED ! 

This fact, this position, I presume, cannot be 
denied, and will not be controverted; and with 
these undisputed evidences before me, I fee! my. 
self authorized in saying that the question of dis. 
|| tribution is settled and cannot be sustained hy 
|| argument or sophistry; for you cannot do indi. 
| rectly what you cannot do directly; and that the 
|| positions here assumed were 80 understood, | 
| shall cite to the House an ordinance as early as 
| May, 1785, providing for sales of land in the 
| Western Territory, and directing the proceeds to 
| be paid into the Fecaaary of the United States, 
| &c. Asearly as the 4th of August, 1790, Con. 
| gress enacted as follows: 
| «That the proceeds of the sales which shall be made of 
lands in the Western Territory, now belonging, or that may 
| hereafter belong, to the United States, shall be, And are 
| hereby, appropriated towards sinking or discharging thy 
debts, for the perpen whereof the United States are now, 
| Or by virtue of this act may be, holden ; and shall be applied 
solely to that use until the debt shall be fully satisfied.” 
|| And that this was the settled poticy of the Gov. 
|, ernment none will deny, until the celebrated pro. 
|, ject of Mr. Clay in 1832. 
| You cannot, Mr. Spaaker, raise money for dis- 
| tribution; nor can you take money out of the 
| Treasury to pay for lands, and sell them, and 
| distribute the avails of their sale to the States, or 
| make any other disposition of them, no more 
| than you can touch the money in the Treasury 
| without special appropriation made by authority 
| oflaw. In this place,and at this point, it becomes 
| me to notice angther position assumed, but not 
| successfully maintained, by the gentleman from 
| Virginia, [Mr. Ropertson,] whose ingenuity in 
| arguing and advocating abstractions, has long 
since won for himan honorable distinction. Sir, 

that honorable gentleman says there is no differ- 
ence between the lands acquired by cession and 
' those acquired by purchase. In the main, that 
| assumption may be true; there is, however, 
|| distinction which will serve to demonstrate the 
| more clearly the ground that I maintain; that is 
| to say, I contend that the lands acquired by treaty 
| with France and Spain, are without the limit 
|| tions and restrictions which, in other cases, =e 
| require that the proceeds of sales shall be dis- 
| posed of for the ** common benefit of all, and for 
| no other purposes.”” We are left free to dispose 
|| of them as justice and a strict adherence to the 
|| principles of the Constitution may authorize; 
| but Congress has acquired no more power to dis- 
| tribute the proceeds of the sales of those lands 
| than it has over the ceded lands; for the assump- 
| tion of any such power would amount to an open 
| and direct violation of the admitted proposition, 


nue, 


| 






| that. money cannot be raised for distribution. 
|| Sir, I need not say that $29,000,000, including 
} interest, were taken out of the Treasury to carry 
|, into execution the Louisiana treaty of 1803, aod 
| the Florida treaty of 1818; besides this, we have 
|, paid not less than $60,000,000 for the extinguish- 
} ment of Indian titles; the sum total amounting 0 
|| nearly $90,000,000, independently of the national 
| debt; being, in fact, and in the eyes of the law, 80 
| much money in the public Treasury which cannot 


ene . ‘ a 1) owe : sates " j 
all her military bounties, with an understanding || The cost in the acquisition and management of the public | 


} 
|} 
i 
1) 
it 


lands, exctusive of the sums paid for cessions from for- || 
eign Governments, and expenses of Indian wars, for || 
which specific appropriations were made, amounts |! 


eee eee eee ee weet eases 


be vested in lands, stocks, or anything else (0 
change its character, so as to enable it to avoid 
the constitutional objection. 


Receipts into the Treasury from the sales of the public 
lands to 3ist September, 1838..........+.$97,900,000 00 


| The national debt, it is true, has been paid; but 
it was liquidated by appropriating to its extin- 
| guishment a portion of the money arising from 


customs. ‘There was, however, another debt, 
| created by extinguishing Indian titles, to the 


| amount of $60,000,000, which is also to be paid 
| before you can apply the funds from the public 
| lands for any other purpose, even if there were 


| not a constitutional objection. It is admitted that 
[ have just spoken, and it thus virtually became | 


we cannot raise money for distribution by direet 


+ ++ 928,484,056 65 | | 


| To tell me that you can take the public money 
| to purchase a territory, extinguish Indian titles, 

aa then divide the proceeds of the lands thus ac 
| quired, when it is admitted that the money in the 
| first instanee could nét be so applied, is to ask me 

to swallow and adopt abstractions and tone al 
| once in the latitudinarian construction of the Con- 
| stitution; in a word, it is to ask me to adopt opin- 
| ions and dogmas variant and at war with my ow! 
sentiments, and in violation of all the principles 
and political creeds of the party with which I have 

the honor to associate. Sir, you had as well tell 
me that you can take the public money for the 
purchase of a ship, and dispatch her to Europe & 
the public expense, and there, out of the funds of 
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the nation, purchase blood horses and jecks, and | seven hundred and eleven thousand and seventy- | 
bring them home and sell them at public auction || five acres, which, at the very moderate rate of tax- | Constitution, to raise money from any source for 
ation of one cent the acre, if taxed, would yield | the purpose of dividing it among the States; and 


Some of the new || 


and divide the proceeds of the adventure among 
the States. If, sir, you can do this, can you not 
establish a Treasury note bank, or a bank with 
$50,000 000 capital, and divide it among the States 
and distribute its dividends? Is there, sir, any 
distinction between taking the money out of the 
Treasury and purchasing lands and dividing their 
proceeds, and taking the same amount for the 
purchase of stocks and banks and dividing their 
proceeds? If there is, I acknowledge very frankly 
my utter inability to appreciate or understand a 
particle of difference between the two proposi- 
tions. And, sir, 1 am ata loss to understand how 
the gentleman from Virginia, who is a strict con- 
structionist and a eee distinguished preém- 
inence, can possibly bring his mind to the con- 
clusion he has adopted. I am perfectly assured 
he is candid in taking the ground he has assumed, 
and I can only account for the singularity of his 
dogmas by supposing that he is exceedingly anx- 
jous to get a little money out of the public crib 
for the ** good old Dominion.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, we are often told that much more 


has been done for the new States than for the | 


old. Sir, I deny and controvert the fact, and 
boldly declare that the new States have been im- 
posed upon. Restrictions and onerous obligations 
were placed on us as a condition before we could 


be admitted into the Union; and those restric- | 


tions and impediments have originated a scheme 
for keeping up a heavy taxation upon personal 
property in the new States; and yet, sir, we have 
not had the privilege of taxing the public domain 
within our borders. Had we that privilege, and 
could we tax the property of the General Gov- 
ernment as we do that of our own citizens, we 
should have an overflowing State treasury—a 
treasury, sir, that would enable us to carry out 
our systems of education and internal improve- 
ment. 

Iwill take my own State, Mr. Speaker, and 
base upon it the grounds that I assume. Arkan- 
sas was admitted into the Union three years 
since. Since her admission she has received from 
the Government by appropriations about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which sum was expended 
inimproving the navigable waters of our com- 
mon country; for our rivers, sir, like our roads, 
are open to all, have conferred, in a tenfold de- 
gree, more benefits on the great body of the 
American people than on the immediate popula- 
uon of Arkansas. These rivers have been im- 
proved, and you have used them to transport 
troops and munitions of war and provisions to 
your outposts, Fort Gibson and Fort Smith, on 
the Arkansas, and to other important points on 
the southwestern and western border. Without 
these improvements, the demand and the price of 
supplies for your Army would have been aug- 
mented to the rate of one hundred per centum. 
What would have been the taxes of the State, 
provided we had taxed the lands of the Govern- 
ment at the present rate of taxation imposed on 
the people of Arkansas for the support of her 
government? That rate is about one cent the 
ecre, including State and county taxation! From 
House document No. 46, covering a report and 
estimate from the Commissioner of Public Lands, 
we find that there yet remain within the limits of 
Arkansas twenty-eight million two hundred and 
sixty thousand seven hundred and forty-three 
acres of land yet unsold, after déducting grants 
and donations to the State and individuals. 

Suppose, sir, we were permitted to tax that 
land at the moderate sum of one cent the acre, the 
gross amount would be swelled to the round sum 
of $280,607. And if we had taxed these lands at 
that rate for the last three years, or from the day 
of our admission to the Union, we should have 
drawn from your Treasury the sum of $841,811, 
an amount nearly equaling the amount the State 
and Territory have received since their establish- 


ment! And yet you deny.my State the poor || 


er necessary to establish roads within her 
undaries. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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Public Lands—Mr. Yeli. 


the sum total of $2,297,100! 
| States have been in the Union nearly forty years. 





| $47,940,000 ! 


|; and Territories have received— 
| For salines......... 





| For common schools............ sese++e+++9,385,000 
| For various other purposes..... oe cceee o +000 3,385,000 « 


Total....... «- 12,770,000 « 





Money received for two per cent. fund for roads leading to | 


i 
| 
| 
| the States, to be expended under the direction of Con- 
| BECKS. ccc cece rece sce sersces sesces cove sees coh y400,000 
For three per cent. fund to be paid to each State 

for the construction of roads within the same, 2,184,000 
For five per cent. fund paid tor construction of 

roads Within the States 
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| Within the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- | 


|| nois, we have sixty-six million acres of public 
1 lands, which would yield, if taxed at one cent 

the acre, about double the amount now proposed 
\| to be expended in the opening of the Cumberland 
|| road; and yet we are told that the new States are 


|| money! 
'| bear in mind that the old thirteen States owned 


|| Crown lands which lay within their limits, after 
|| the revolutionary war; and let them recollect that 
|| not one dollar, derived from the sale of them, 
| ever reached the thirteen new States. 
| One would think, Mr. Speaker, after the com- 
| pact with the State of Tennessee, in the year 
| 1806-07, that that State was and is bound to pay 
| and satisfy all the North Carolina land warrants. 
| Under that compact the Genera] Government 
donated to Tennessee, for colleges and academies, 
| two hundred thousand acres; and besides this, 


| the Government was to set apart for common | 


| schools the sixteenth section of each township 


| embraced in the whole of that section of country | 


| lying north and east of the congressional reserva- 


leaving unsatisfied and due the State one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand acres. But even that is 
denied her! And the gentleman from Virginia, 
{[Mr. Rosertson,] says that injustice would be 
done to the settlers by compelling them to remain 
on the poor refuse lands, and offers the assertion 
as an argument to prove that the landsshould not 
be ceded! If the gentleman is candid in his po- 
sition, then why refuse to relinquish to the State 
of Tennessee and to the other States the refuse 
lands?) Why desire to hold on, and sell them at 
high prices, to divide among the States, when he 
admits that it is an injury to the settlers to suffer 
them to remain on them without price? Avarice, 
I fear, is a controlling passion, and itis that, sir, 
which withholds from these States and from the 
people lands which the gentleman from Virginia 
admits are not fit for cultivation. 

Mr. Speaker, the spirit of avarice and plunder 
seems now the order of the day; the trials and 
misfortunes of the poor, who have sought a re- 
|! treat in the forests of your western wilds, amidst 
| the dangers of climate and the red man, have no 

lace in the hearts of American statesmen. That 
and of patriotic citizens which have emigrated 
and settled your wild domain, who opened your 
roads, and, by their valor, defended your fron- 
tier, and who are bound together by new ties as 
society increases, have been leftto contend against 
| aherd of speculators to secure their own just rights, 
and are now, by this resolution, to be brought in 
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HES. She ccsene his QO Gulia. | sake ; 
| teen millions, thus producing a probable and sup- 


326,700 | 


|| receiving more than their proportion of the public | 
Hereafter, | shall advise gentlemen to | 
| look to the expenditures in their own States, and | 


| tion line, which would have given the State one || 
hundred and seventy thousand acres, instead of | 
the twenty-five thousand acres actually received, | 
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position that Congress has no power, under the 


I will now proceed to offer my objections to the 


|| passage of the resolution upon the ground of in- 
| I will, however, make an average of twenty years | 


| Of taxation atthe rate I have previously spoken of, | 
| and, in that period, the taxation would amount to | 
As an equivalent for the denial of | 
| the right to tax the public domain, the new States | 


expediency. Sir, as a matter of interest and ex- 
pediency, I protest against it. The state of the 
national Treasury will not justify it; and, under 
the present situation of the tariff, the revenue must 
gradually decrease until the expiration of the 
compromise act, in the year 1842, at which pe- 
riod the revenue will sink to about twelve or thir- 


posable deficiency in the Treasury of money, ex- 
clusive of the sales of public lands, of some eight 
or twelve millions. I need not say that increased 
duties will follow to supply that deficiency; and, 
until the country is prepared to suffer itself to be 
burdened with a high tariff, for the benefit of 
eastern manufacturers, will it submit to the pro- 
visions of the resolution of the gentleman from 
Virginia? Sir, my people more especially refuse 
to submit to a tariff of some fifty or one hundred 
per cent., the burden of which must (as all im- 
ports ever do and ever must) fall on the consum- 
ers; and at least two thirds of such a tariff would 
fall upon the new States, whose citizens will be 
required, individually, to pay the increased tariff. 
n this place I take much pleasure in presenting 

| to the House the views of the late President of the 
| United States, General Jackson, who, as a states- 
man has had no superior, and whore arguments 
in his celebrated veto message on Mr. Ciay’s land 
bill are so conclusive as to leave not a doubt on 
the mind of any man, who is not blinded by pas- 
sion or partisanship, as to the impolicy and un- 


|, constitutionality of the distributive system. Thus 
and received all the benefits derivable from the | 


argued the late President: 


* But this bill assumes a new principle. Its object is not 
to return to the people an unavoidable surplus of revenue 
paid in by them, but to create a surplus for distribution 
among the States. It seizes the entire proceeds of one 
source of revenue, and sets them apart as a surplus, making 
it necessary to raise the moneys for supporting the Govern- 
ment, and ineeting the general charges, from other sources, 
It even throws the entire land system upon the custome for 

| its support, and makes the public lands a perpetual charge 
upon the Treasury. It does not return to the people mon- 
eys accidentally or unavoidably paid by them to the Goy- 
ernment, by which they are not wanted; but compels the 
people to pay moneys into the Treasury for the mere pur- 
pose of creating a surplus for distribution to their State gov- 
ernments. If this principle be once admitted, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive to what consequences it may lead. Already 
this bill, by throwing the land system on the revenues from 
imports for support, virtually distributes among the States 
| a part of those revenues. The proportion may be increased 
from time to time, without any departure from the principle 
now asserted, until the State government shall derive all 
funds necessary for their support from the Treasury of the 
|| United States. Or, if a sufficient supply should be obtained 
|| by some States and not by others, the deficient States might 
|, complain, and, to put an end to all further difficulty, Con- 
|| gress, without assuming any new principle, need go but one 
|| step further, and put the salaries of all the State Governors, 
|| judges, and other officers, with a sufficient sum for other 
| expenses, in their general appropriation bill. 
| ‘*Itappears to me thata more direct road to consolida- 
| tion cannot be devised. Money is power, and in that power, 
; 


which pays all the public officers of the States, will all 

political power be substantially concentrated. The State 

governments, if governments they might be called, would 

lose all their independence and dignity. The economy 
| which now distinguishes them would be converted inte a 
i profusion, limited only by the extent of the supply. Being 
|| the dependants of the General Government, and looking to 
| its Treasury as the source of all their emoluments, the State 
| officers, under whatever names they might pass, and by 
whatever forms their duties might be prescribed, would, in 
effect, be the mere stipendiaries and instruments of the 
central power.”’ 


And again, the same enlightened statesman 
remarked: 
‘I deceive myself greatly if the new States would find 
‘their interests promoted by such a system as this bill pro~ 
poses. Their true policy consists in the rapid settling and 
improvement of the waste lands within their limits. Asa 
means of hastening those events, they have long been look- 
ing to a reduction in the price of public lands upon the 
final payment of the national debt. ‘The effect of the a 
posed system would be to prevent that reduction. Itis 
true the bill reserves to Congress the power to reduce the 
price, but the effect of its details, as now arranged, would 
probably be forever to prevent its exercise.”’ 


The message from which I have read these 
extracts was so able, so conclusive, that it was 
| not only sustained by Congress, but by an over- 
| whelming majority of the American people. It 








rom the same document, to which I have || contact with the greedy and voracious States, in- | demonstrates, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 


made reference, | find that, in all the new States 
and Territories, there remains unsold the gross 
emount of two hundred and twenty nine million 


| stead of the heartless speculator. 
Mr. Speaker, I have now offered all the argu- 
ments that I intend to present in support of the 





|| that the system of distribution is not only im- 
|| politic, unjust, unequal, but that it is unconstitu- 
i! tional. 
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Statement of the value of annual imports into the United 
States from 1789 to 1237, inclusive ; the payments into the 
Treasury on account of duties arising thereon, the cost of 
collection, and the rate per cent. the cost of collection bore 
to the value of imports, and also on the payments into the 
Treasury; and the annual expenditures of the Govern 
ment, exclusive of trust funds, and payments on account 
of the public deht. 


Treasury on | 
including 


Treasury. 


the 


ntum on payments in 


‘count of them. 
collection, 


of 
revenue cutters and preparing 


Value of imports. 
weights and measures, 
trust funds and public debt. 


Payments into the 
a 


Rate perce 


Cost 
| Rate per centum on the imports. | 


| Expenditures, 


| Dollars. Dollars Dollars. | 

*1791) 52,200,000) 4,399,472; 939.541) 5.16'0.45 
1792) 31,500,000) 3.443,070| 161,754) 4-4810.51 1,877,903 
1793) 31,100,000) 4,255,306) 188,362) 4.25)0.65.5) 1,710,079 
1794) 34,600,000) 4,801,065, 221,090) 4.40)0.63 | 3,500,546 
1795) 69,756,268) 5,588,461) 260,359) 4.45/0.87 | 4,350,638 
1796| 81,436,164] 6,567,087) 291,206) 4.24/0.35 | 2.521.930 
3797) 75.379,406| 7,449,649 343,434) 4.35/0.45 5 

1798) 68,551,700) 7,106,061) 375,879) 5.02/0.54.8 

1799) 79,068,148) 6,610,449, 412,183) 5.86)0.52 

1806} 91,252,768) 9,080,932) 440,373) 4.62/0.49 
1801/111,363,511)/10,750,778 489,772) 4.29]0.48 

1802) 76,333,333) 12,498,235 492,205! 3.80)0.64 

1805} 64,666,666) 10,479,417 405,536} 3.72/0.62.7) 4,002,824 
1804) 85,000,000) 11 098,565 488,333) 6.21)0.57 | 4,452,858 
1805/1 20,000,000) 12,936,478) 557,541) 4.13)0.46 | 6,357,224 
1806) 129,000,000 14,667,698) 613,785) 4.01) ).47.5) 6,081,109 
1807| 138,500,000)15.845.521) 615,621) 3.7310.44 | 4,984,572 
1808) 56,990,000) 16,363,550) 565,235) 3.33)0.99 | 6,504,338 
1809] 59,400,000! 7.257.506) 498.130) 6.42/0,88.8) 7.417.672 
1810) 85,400,000) 8,583,309) 437,208) 4.84/0.51 | 5,311,082 
1811} 53,400,000)13,313,922) 441,199) 3.20/0.89.6) 5.599.604 
1812) 77,030,000) 8,958,777' 477,726) 5.06/0.62 (17,829,498 
1813] 22,005,000) 13,224,623) 414,171] 3.23)1.88 [28,082,396 
1814) 12,965,000; 5,998,772) 352,561! 5.55)2.71.9)30,127,686 
1815)113,041,274! 7,282,942) 476,007) 6.13/0.42 |26,953,571 
1816) 147,103,000/36,306,874; 819,038) 2.20/0.55.6/23,384,453 
1817| 99,250,000/26 283,348, 782,308) 2.88)0.78.8)15,454,609 
1818) 121,750,000) 17,176,385) 769,206, 4.28/0.63 [13,808,673 
1819) 87,125,000 20,283,600; 810,220) 3.84/0.92.9) 16,300,273 
1820) 74,450,000,/15,005,612) 777,764) 4.95)1.04 {13,134,500 
1821) 62,585,724 13,004,447) 700,528) 5.11/1.11.9'10,723,479 
1892) 83,241 ,541/17,589,761) 728.964) 3.97}0.87.5| 9,827,643 
1823) 77,579,267 |19,088,433; 766,699) 3.86/0.98.8 9,784,154 
1824) 80,549,007 |17.878,325) 779,739) 4.17)0.96.8) 15,330,144 
1825) 96.340,075/20,098,713; 889,302) 4.23'0.92 [11,490,459 
1826) 84,974,477/23,333,741) 886,999) 3.66)1.04 [13,062,316 
1827) 79,484,068) 19,712,283; 889,818) .11.9)12.254,448 
1828) 88,509,824 23,205,523 932,093) 3.86)1.05 {12,505,972 
1829) 74,492,527 22,681 965 1,013,667) 4.27)1.36 [12,651,457 
1830) 70,876,920 21 922,391 1,055,115) 1.48 [13,220,499 
1831) 103,191,134'24,224.441 1,216,009) 4.77/1.17 {13,863,786 
1832) 101 029,266 /28 465,237/1,315,975| 4.41/1.30 |16,514,134 
1833) 108,118.31 1/29,032.508 1,351,543) ¢ 1.25 |22,049,297 
1834) 126 521.332) 16,214,957 1.264.545 10.99.9, 18,420,467 
1835) 149,895,742) 19,391,310)1,284,997 6.210.85.7 17,005,418 
1836) 189,980.0235'23,409.940! 1,397,469) 5.63]0.73.5 29,655,244 
1837) 140,989,217)11,169,290 1 492.947 11.79} 1.05.8)31 588,180 


* From March 4, 1789, to December 31, 1791. 


Dollars. 
1,919,589 


if it was impolitic and inexpedient in the year 
1832 to recognize the system, it is more so now, 
(in 1839,) situated as the Treasury is; and pru- 
dence forbids its adoption. Evenit Congress had 
the power to carry it into effect, it would, if en- 
forced, be destructive to the interests of the new 
States, and at a single blow would prostrate all 
future hope of receiving any benefits from the 
kind action of Congress. 

Carry the scheme of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Ropertson] into execution, and we 
are then to be taxed by the tariff one hundred per 
centum, amounting to about ten million dollars, 
to make up a deficiency in the Treasury; and, on 
the other hand, we will receive, under the provis- 
ions of the resolution, ovr proportion of the 


} 
lands, according to the Federal enumeration of our | 
| 
| impelled her Legislature to adopt measures in- | é ‘ 
tended and well calculated to prevent further de- || before they shall have accomplished the objects 
struction of the timber upon that territory, as well || for which they 


population, amounting, certainly, by the most lib- 
eral calculation to about five million dollars only; 
thus inflicting a loss on my constituents of about 
twenty-five per centum upon the whole amount 
of increased duties, either from direct taxation, 
which may be resorted to, or by an increased 
tariff. 

By reference to the estimate of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, we find the revenue from the im- 


port duties ranging from $38,000,000, in 1833, to 


$11,000,000, in 1838. 
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a Sy 
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ao : mr 
, $13,000,000; and the most economical adminis- 


i 
| 


tration of the Government cannot fall under 


‘| $18,000,000 for ordinary appropriations, inde- 


pendent of annual extraordinary appropriations, 


| ranging from five to ten million dollars; conse- 


quently, without the revenue derivable from the 
public lands, the deficiency in the Treasury can- 
not fall short of eight or ten million dollars. 

I have now, Mr. Speaker, discharged my duty 
to my constituents and myself, and the result is 
left to the wisdom of the country. I soon quit 


|| carried to Woodstock, there examined by masis. 


cna _w moaee - a 
| 


trates of the Province of New Brunswick, and 


‘| a foreign jail; add to such unjustifiable sei 


ij 


ordered to Fredericton; they were sent off on a 
| horse sled, amid the shouts and jeers of the pop. 
ulace, under a military guard, and imprisoned i" 
/and imprisonment of the land agent and ieee 
sistants, the proclamation of Sir John Harvey 
denouncing the acts of Maine and her officers ag 
| an invasion of her Majesty’s province, and threg- 
ening to expel by force the posse sent by Maine for 


this Hall for the more retired scenes of my || the protection and preservation of her property 


adopted State, and in surrendering the trust com- 
mitted to me by the people of that young and 
happy State, I feel path that I have faithfully 
struggled to serve them; and it is a source of 
pride and gratitude to me to know that they have 


j 
| 
| 


generally approved my efforts, and in no instance | 


manifested any other feeling than that of kindness | 


and friendship far beyond my merits. 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, February 27, 1839. 


A message from the President of the United 
States, with a memorandum of a specific char- 
acter, signed by the Secretary of State and the 
British Minister, together with various other doc- 


uments on the subject of the Maine and New | 


| Brunswick difficulties, having been received and 


|b 


| 


read in the Senate— 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Maine, said the message 


of the President and accompanying documents, 


| just now read by the Secretary, were highly im- 


portant to the nation, but more especially so to 


| the State which he had the honor, in part, to 


represent. They related to a question of the 


| deepest interest to his constituents, and to meas- 
ures adopted and pursued by the united voice of | the land agent and posse by a force equal to the 
the Legislature and the people of the State of fares ew 5 Can Maine retrace her steps and 


| property and rights. 


| Maine for the preservation and defense of her 
He was not sure that he | 


fully comprehended the terms and meaning of the 
message, and agreement or memorandum, signed 


| by her Britannic Majesty’s Minister and the Sec- 


| retary of State, but so far as he could catch them || 
from the reading at the Clerk’s desk, he felt it | 

| due to the Senate and to his constituents, to say, 

| frankly, that he feared they would not prove || 


satisfactory to Maine, or produce the effect in- 


| tended by the framers of them. 


| dation she has long suffered from an unjust and | 
' groundless claim, by a foreign Government, to || 
one third of the territory of that State, and from | 


The people as well as the Legislature of Maine | 


feel deeply and sensibly the injustice and degra- 


the exercise of jurisdiction by that Government 


' over a part of the territory, and from repeated ar- 


rests and imprisonment of her citizens by that for- | 


' eign Government, without redress or satisfaction. 


They are now aroused and excited by the recent 
avowal of the Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick and of the British Minister, that Great Brit- 
ain claims exclusive jurisdiction over the whole 
disputed territory, and that that claim will be en- 
forced by. military power. They feel that the 
question of her boundary has already been suf- 
fered to remain unsettled too long; that Great 
Britain refuses to settle it according to the treaty 
of 1783; and that the time has come when Maine 


| must protect her own property on the disputed 
territory, or suffer its principal value to be de- 
_stroyed and abstracted by desperate marauders. 


After the year 1841, the revenue from cus- || 


toms will not exceed the foregoing estimate of 


The General Government interposes no obstacle 
to the continued depredations upon that territo- 
ry, and the honor and interest of Maine have alike 


as to arrest and punish the trespassers. For this 


| 
| 
1] 
' 


| Then look at Sir John’s letter to the Governor of 
Maine, asserting the claim to exclusive jurisdiction 
| of the whole disputed territory, by agreement be. 
tween the two General Governments, and threatening 
| to expel from the territory the armed force of 
Maine, unless the Governor of Maine should yo). 

untarily withdraw it; and connect with it the as. 
| sertion of the British Minister that exclusive juris. 
| diction of the disputed territory belongs to Great 
| Britain until the question of boundary shall be 


|, finally settled, with the claim of Mr. Street, Attor. 


! 


| 


_ ney General of New Brunswick, upon Mr. Jarvis, 
then acting as land agent of Maine, requiring him 
to withdraw from the disputed territory, and to 
surrender the persons arrested and in custody, as 
trespassers upon the disputed territory, to the au- 
thorities of New Brunswick, to be tried in the courts 
| of that province, and you have the reasons and the 
| justification of Maine for the course she has 
_ adopted, and is pursuing, and which course js 
| intended to be controlled and restrained by the 
| memorandum and agreement now communicated, 
| If Maine was right, as all seem to admit she 
| was, in sending her land agent and posse to pro- 
| tect the timber and to arrest the trespassers, then 
she must not only be justified, but applauded, for 

promptly meeting the threat of Sir John Harvey 


|| (to expel that posse by military force if not with- 


_drawn) by arrangements to support and sustain 


withdraw her land agent and posse, without vir- 
tually yielding to the demand and threat of Sir 
John Harvey? Would any Senator desire that 
she should do it?) Would any American pardon 
her if she did do it?) Mr. W. did not pretend to 
speak by authority on this oecasion, and would 
not say how Maine would think or act in respect 
of the recommendations to her; but as a citizen 
and representative of that State, knowing some- 
| thing of the feelings and determination of the 
people and government of Maine, he felt it due 
to them and to the country to say now, in his 
place, and upon the first appearance of the mem- 
orandum and agreement, as he understood it, 
(having no opportunity to Jearn its meaning and 
intent, except from the reading of it here,) that 
| it would not be satisfactory.to Maine, and can- 
| not be carried into effect. 

The agreement, as understood, provides that 
|| Sir John Harvey will not attempt to expel, by 
|| military force, the armed party which Maine has 
‘| upon the territory; that Maine will forthwith 
|| withdraw from the disputed territory; and if, 
i] 





hereafter, there shall be necessity for an armed 
| force toexpel notorious trespassers the operation 
| shall be conducted by concert between Maine and 
|| Mew Brunswick. If, by the armed party, wasonly 
|| intended the military force which Maine has or- 
| dered to sustain the posse against the threatened 
‘| attack of Sir John Harvey, then Maine surely 
| would not objéct to withdraw that force, wpon Sir 
|| John withdrawing his threat, which threat was 
| the sole cause of sending that foree upon the ter 
|| ritory; and if such should be the understanding 
|| of the parties to the agreement, then Mr. W. had 
1 no objection to that part of it; but if it be intended 
| that the land agent and posse shall be withdraw# 


were sent, it cannot be done. 
Maine cannot yield to the demand of Sir John 


object Maine sent her land agent and sheriff, with || Harvey, even by the advice of the General Gor- 
an armed posse deemed sufficient to arrest and dis- || ernment, without surrendering her unquestion 
perse the gangs of trespassers who had bid defi- || able right to protect her territory and propery 


ance to her laws, as well as to her power, to stop | 


their depredations. 


from depredation. Again: if Maine were to wit! 
|| draw her land agent and posse, what security !§ 


The land agent and his assistants, after par- || provided by the memorandum that Sir John will 


tially accomplishing their purpose, were sur- 


‘| rounded by armed men ‘in the night time, forcibly 


not immediately enter upon the disputed territory 
and occupy it, by military force or otherwis, 
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= ert . , ” a t 
yrsuant to his claim of exelusive jurisdiction? | 


Phat claim, though denied by our Government, 
is not renounced by Sir John or Mr. Fox. 


passes, besides being limited to notorious tres- | 
ssers, (leaving all ordinary trespassers unpro- | 
vided for,) is impracticable, and will lead to new | 
collisions. It is vain to expect that two nations, | 
each claiming the whole property, can, for any length 
of time, exercise a joint, concurrent jurisdiction 
over it. Butif that could be done in some cases, 
it cannot be done in the case under consideration, | 
for the obvious reason that all the available prod- 
yet of this territory is the timber upon it, and 
that timber must find a market in the British Prov- | 


inces. Itis for the interest of merchants and others | 
in New Brunswick that this timber should be cut | 
and disposed of through their agency, and that | 
interest is So strong and abiding that we cannot | 
rely upon the provincial authorities to check or | 
event the continued abstraction of the timber. | 
What has been may be again; and notwithstand- 


ing the boasted efforts of the warden of the dis- || 


puted territory to stop and punish trespassers in 
past years, it is known that the number of tres- 
passers has been annually increasing. The agree- 
ment provides that whenever an armed force shall 
be necessary to suppress notorious trespassers, | 
it shall be done by concert between Maine and 
New Brunswick. Suppose that another year 
should be as the last has been, and Maine should 
wish to expel and punish the trespassers: if New | 
Brunswick, for any cause, should not be dis- 
posed to concur in measures adequate to the | 
object, what remedy isleft for Maine? Her rights | 
are entirely at the mercy of New Brunswick! | 
But he would not detain the Senate. The ar- | 
rangement has been made, and may possibly be 
less objectionable than he had supposed. He | 
hoped it was so; and Mr. W. would gladly em- | 
brace, as he believed Maine would also do, any | 
plan which should allay existing excitement, and | 
promise a speedy settlement of the boundary ques- | 
tion. That was the great question, and the ques- | 
tion which must soon be settled in some way. It | 
had already been too long delayed; in fact, that | 


boundary should never have been suffered to be || 


brought into question. Any temporizing expe- | 
dient will avail but little; it may give some further | 
opportunity to attempt negotiation, and Maine | 
would not complain; but the time has come when 

the General Government must bring the question 
to a termination, by negotiation or otherwise. 
Maine has already borne and forborne beyond 
what almost any other State would have done. 
She has her rights, and knows them; she is yet 


desirous that the General Government will assert || 


and secure them to her; and, above all, she de- 
sires not to disturb or put in hazard the peace of 
the country. Still, Maine must and will respect 


herself, and thus acting, cannot much longer suf- || 


fer an important portion of her territory to be in 
doubt or abeyance. Whatever territory is hers 
must be subject to her jurisdiction and to her 
laws, and cannot be withheld from her much 
longer. The business and wishes of the people 
of Maine are peaceful; and it has taken a long 
period of suffering to bring about the spirit which 
now pervades almost every bosom in Maine, and 
that spirit is not to be overcome. She hopes to 
obtain her rights peaceably; but be assured that 
delay will soon be regarded denial, and then the 
gallant spirit and perseverance of her sons will 
accomplish for her what ages of negotiation have 
thus far failed to secure. 

Mr. PRESTON said that he would not allow 
himself to participate in the despondency with 
which the Senator [Mr. Wiiu1ams] regarded the 
condition of affairs on the Maine frontier, or to 
believe that the Sopeeesitaes 2 Pacmentions in 
the memorandum signed by Mr. orsyth and Mr, 
0X would be inefficacious in suspending the hos- 
tile proceedings in the disputed territory. We 
have been suddenly and unexpectedly hurried 
into an attitude menacing the most serious results, 

: placing us at once, without any previous 
action of this Government, upon the very edge of 
war. Indeed, nothing could have been more un- 
€xpected to the public mind, or to the constituted 
suthorities of this Government, than the startli 
‘vents which have astounded us for the last few 

ays. We may well judge from our own excite- 
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ment how much more intensely agitated are the | 


feelings of those who are in the immediate pres- 


| ence of those events, and participators in them. | 
Furtifér, the arrangement as to future tres- | 


It is, therefore, most desirable that there should 


| be a moment of pause allowed for our own delibe | 
erations, and some time given to the angry parties | 


on the frontier to consider of their position, and 


to right themselves, if, in a moment of heat, | 
either has fallen into error. This most desirable | 
end the memorandum of Messrs. Forsyth and | 
| Fox seems to have in view, and if received by the | 


Governors of Maine and New Brunswick in a 


corresponding spirit, will leave the adjustment of | 
their differences to the dispassionate discussion |, 


| of the Governments of the United States and 


Great Britain, to whom properly and exclusively 
belongs the decision of the great question of war 


|| Or peace, 


Nothing could be more improper, in every point 
of view, or more to be deplored, than that a for- 
eign war should be superinduced by a precipitate 
collision of coterminous authorities, superseding 
the cautious deliberations of the great nations 
_ whose destiny will be so deeply implicated in the 
‘contest. The question of foreign war belongs to 
this Government; and I beg leave to assure the hon- 
| orable Senator that, whenever the interestor honor 
| of his State shall, in the opinion of this Govern- 


vindication, I, and I believe the State of South 


|| Carolina, will as freely take them up in her de- | 


| fense as if the affront or the injury had been suf- | 


fered by ourselves. 1 know, sir, that the State 
of Maine has been subjected to much, justly cal- 
culated to aggrieve “ excite her, aa I cannot 
forbear to add that, in my judgment, the negotia- 
tions for her relief have not been urged with suf- 
ficient earnestness, or her rights insisted on in a 
tone as peremptory as their unequivocal charac- 
ter fully justified. Her title to the disputed ter- 


|| ritory is unquestionable, and obtained, at the last 
| session, the unanimous sanction of this body, after | 
This would have | 


| 
| 


| a most careful examination. 


wo 
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ation and firmness which has characterized the 


| conduct of the Administration in the difficult emer- 
| gency upon which we have been thrown. 


it has 
my hearty approbation, and I cannot but hope, 
as I most ardently wish, that a policy commenced 
under such favorable auspices may eventuate in 
the reéstablishment and consolidation of pacific 
relations. Butif, unhappily, it should be other- 
wise; why then I pledge myself to the Senator 
from Maine, and to the country, that I will not 
stop to count the cost when duty and patriotism 
demand, as they then will demand, a solemn ap- 
eal to the last reason of nations. 

Mr. DAVIS said: | believe, Mr. President, I 
feel as much on this subject as the Senator from 
South Carolina, who has just exhorted us to tem- 
perance, patience, and forbearance, till this quea- 
tion shall be adjusted. But I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate for a moment to some 
portions of the history of this negotiation, that 
we may see where we now stand. The propo- 


' sition for a mutual understanding was, that the 
| two parties should remain as they were, and that 


each should continue to hold jurisdiction and pos- 


session of the disputed territory just so far as 
|| they had already been obtained by the parties, 
| respectively. And now, what is our attitude in 


' regard to this whole business? I took some pains, 
ment, make an appeal toarms necessary for their 


in the course of the discussion at the last session, 
to examine this matter through, to see what was 
the true condition of our diplomatic arrangements, 
and it will be found that this must be the result 
of the whole: That Great Britain, on her part, 


‘|| has decisively refused to comply with a demand 


for a negotiation on the question as to where was 
the boundary designated by the treaty of 1783. 


| The Government of the United States has again 
| and again urged that certain marks, monument, 


| authorized the most decisive demands from our | 
| Government on that of Great Britain; and, if they | 


| have not been urged, Maine may have cause of 
| complaint. 
| of actual negotiation, and her territory, in regard 


| to which that negotiation was pending, was sub- || 


ject to provisional arrangement by an understand- 
ing between the Governments, it is certainly due 





ble, upon any matters affecting these relations; 
or, if this was not deemed proper, I could have 
wished, atall events, that it had been thought ad- 
visable by that State ta have notified the British 
| authorities of the trespass of which she complains, 

and of the mode in which she intended to correct 
| it. This might have produced mutual explana- 
tions, and perhaps cooperation in the correction 
| of the evil; or, if not, the British authorities, by 
| their countenance of the marauders, would have 
| been placed flagrantly in the wrong. That this 
| was possible may, in some degree, be inferred 


| from the prompt and high tone of the British cor- | 


| respondence,and from the preposterous assertion 
of the claim to exclusive jurisdiction over the dis- 
| puted territory. 

This unwarrantable and most extraordinary 
assumption in copes to exclusive jusienietien, 
may perhaps itself furnish the grounds of a future 
amicable adjustment of these differences. Sir 
John Harvey is oan | mistaken. His Govern- 
ment, it isto be hoped, 
avow that he has misunderstood his orders. The 
British Government will not have the hardihood 
to set up such a pretension; and, as the military 
operations of Sir John are founded on this mis- 
take, it is clearly the part of wisdom to pause 


until his Government has an opportunity to rec- || back to this conflicti 


tify it. 


But, as her claims were the subject | 


and boundanes pointed out by that treaty were 
to be ascertained; but she says the negotiation on 
that topic is exhausted, and, though sbe is willing 
to negotlate for a conventional line, she will not 
negotiate in regard to the line of thattreaty., Here 
the matter rested, and Maine was consulted by 
the United States Government, whether she was 


|| willing to have the question seuled by determin- 


| 
| 


' 


ing on a conventional line. ‘To this propusition 


|| Maine gave a flatrefusal. She would not, im any 


case, consent to a conventional line, but she was 
willing, in any way, to determine and settle the 


| line of the treaty, ‘The United States Government 


to this Government that it be consulted, if possi- | 


| 





] 
| 


| 





| 
} 
ti 
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: 
| 


will correct his error, and | 


| 


II 


now determined that, unless Maine would con- 
sent, they had no power to negotiate further, be- 
cause they had no power to negotiate away any 
portion of Maine. That is where the diplomatic 
correspondence places it, as I then showed by 
letters of Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Forsyth, and other 

entlemen concerned in the negotiation; and Mr. 

orsyth declared, in regard to the negotiation, 
that it was perfectly hopeless to renew it, because 
the British Government had again and again said 
that they would not negotiate on the treaty of 
1783, which was the only basis to which Maine 
would agree; and whoever will examine the cor- 
respondence will see that 1am borne out in these 
statements. 

Sir, | am not about to oppose this proposition, 
or any propositions which may be presented of 
a pacific character, and which are aap to bring 

ine and New Brunswick back to where they 
stood. But, without regard to that proposition, I 
will proceed to one conclusion further. Although 
the plan now proposed may put off, for a time, 
the evil day; olibeogn it oy relieve our present 
embarrassments, and may place us for the time 
out of the belligerent attitude, yet, I ask, what 


|| is the prospect that we will bring this matter to 


a close, and that we shall escape an ultimate col- 
lision? Supposing the two countries now go 
jurisdiction, and proceed 
in the manner in which they have heretofore pro- 


owever this may be, the recommendatory 1 ceeded, as I have already said, the conflict 


convention before us is calculated to put the par- 
ties in the condition they occupied before the oc- 
currence of these untoward events; to put the 
rights of Maine again in the keeping of this Gov- 
ernment, where the Constitution the progress 
of the negotiation deposited them; and, above all, 
to leave upon the two Governments themselves 
high responsibility of peace or war. 

I cannot, Mr. President, refrain from com- 

mending, in emphatic terms, the spirit of moder- 


oe 


| 
| 


| 


rows directly out of this dispute about juris- 
Fiction. Those conflicting jurisdictions run into 
each other; they have no ascertained boundaries 
or limits, and hence it is that citizens of Maine 
have again and again been arrested and d 
into New Brunswick by her civil authoruies, 
and there convicted, pardoned, and sent back. 
Through all this it has happened that, whenever 
it was nece to preserve the of the coun- 
try, the United States Government has stepped 
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in as a mediator, the citizens of Maine have been 


_released, and peace and harmony, for the time, 
” yestored as far as they could be. 


In that course 
things have gone on tll they have created a public 
feeling, a sense of wrong and indignity which, I 
think, cannot much longer be endured. Sir, they 
cannot go forward in the present state of things. 
If the two Governments think that they can 
maintain peace and harmony without great zeal 
and energy in settling this question, they flatter 
themselves with hopes that will prove vain and 
groundless. 

I have risen, Mr. President, to make these re- 
marks, and to present this piece of diplomatic 
history, to show the Senate that, if the proposi- 
tion before us is not followed up by speedy and 
efficient measures for a final settlement of the 

uestion, we should be just as well off without 
that protocol (the memorandum) as with it. The 
conflict must come, and these difficulties cannot 
be adjusted unless the main question is finally 
settled. “The only desire by which I have now 
been acthated is that the Senate should be ac- 
quainted ‘with these facts, and, when they com- 
prehend them, [ am fully persuaded that they 


will arrive at the same result at which I have | 


arrived. Iconcur fully with the Senator from 
Maine, who preceded me, that unless something 
effectual should be done in the settlement of the 


pelnsipall gestion of territory, the citizens of || 
aine cannot be quieted, and such an arrange- | 


ment as that now before us can never preserve 
the peace of the country. 
r. RUGGLES said Maine could have no in- 


ducement to rush herself, or to draw the country | 


needlessly, into a war; for it was evident that 
she would herself receive the first, the second, 
the third, and the last blow in such a conflict. 
She was on the very frontier that was menaced, 
and the war would be chiefly on her own bor- 
ders. Her commerce and all her interests on 
the ocean would be destroyed at once on the 
declaration of war. It was impossible to con- 


ceive the extent of the mischief that would be | 


done to her interests; and could it, therefore, be 
supposed that she had set herself in such a posi- 
tion as she now occupied without great consider- 
ation, or without being compelled to take it for 
the preseryation of her honor and her rights? 
Sir, (said Mr. R.,) what is the aspect of this 
matter as it now stands? Maine claims the juris- 
diction over that portion of the country which is 
now the scene of the contest; not over the whole 
disputed territory, but over that particular part 
of it; or, if she does not claim exclusive jurisdic- 


tion, at least she claims a right to that sort of 


jurisdiction which she has held for many years 
past, and of which she has never been dispos- 
sessed. In maintaining that sort of jurisdiction, 
she found it necessary to arrest a band of depre- 
dators, for the purpose of preventing the destruc- 
tion of her property. In this attempt she was 
resisted by them, and by them her agent was 
seized and carried away; and this act of violence 
on their part was ratified by the New Brunswick 
authorities, by whom, also, the demand was made 
thatexclusive jurisdiction over the territory should 
be conceded to Great Britain. This demand can- 
not be complied with, unless by yielding a right 
of Maine which this Government has recognized ; 
that is,a right to a mixed jurisdiction, or the 
right to be there, at least to protect the property 
in dispute from ravages by a third party. Sir, 
she has done no more, but has exercised her au- 
thority ey as she had before, for on sev- 
eral occasions she has driven off depredators from 
this territory. Maine, therefore, cannot consent, 
on such a demand as has been made, to withdraw 
her forces. Yet itseems this Government is now 
prepared to require it of her; and by what right 
do they require it? Sir John Harvey is now de- 
claring that he will, by a military force, arrest 
every person that he may find in that territory, 
and bring them to punishment. Is there any au- 
thority for this from this Government? The gov- 


ernment of Maine now calls on this Government | 


to aid her in defending territory rightfully be- 
longing to Maine; and I ask if this is not a case 
when we may ask the President to call out the 


forces of the coutry to repel invasion? That is | 


Maine Boundary Questi 


that case has arisen in which he is to defend the 
territory of Maine, though he has said that if 
New Brunswick persevere in asserting by arms 
aright to exelusive jurisdiction, he would then 
consider it an oceasion in which he would be re- 
quired to repel invasion. 


sion; or, now that invasion 1s loudly threatened, 
it ought to be to go against the territory being 
invaded at all. 

As it respects what the President now proposes, 
I do not know but it may be regarded as a wise 
measure. Maine is anxious that the whole ques- 
tionshould be settled, and she has again and again 


Sir, this is not to re- | 
cover a territory, but the object is to repel inva- | 
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urged it on this Government. Her citizens in the | 


meantime have been often arrested and impris- | 


oned, her property has been destroyed, and she | 
is now required still to submit to these outrages. | 


If there was any probability that the question | is as far from a termination as ever. 


would Se brought to an adjustment in any reason- 
able time by negotiation, Maine would not have 
assumed her present attitude. 


| at last found it necessary to take the remedy into 


ment require her to withdraw her troops after all 


| 


gut itis because | 
| she has no confidence in negotiation, thatshe has | which they were an‘e bellum, and then we ar 


|| again assured there is to be a speedy settlemen 
| her own hands; and 1 now ask, will this Govern- || 


| 
| 


| that State has endured, and the people have been | 
| roused to a just sense of their rights and wrongs? || ant matter cannot go on, or rather it cannot stand 


| 


And I ask further, whether this Government has 


| still, in this manner. 


* \~ 
[February QT, 


Senare. 


-not informed. And while nothing has been doy, 


here or in London, Maine has undertaken to, x 
amine the question whether the lines of the treare 
of 1783 are an ascertainable boundary. he hay 
explored the territory by commissioners, and }o, 
commissioners come back and tell us that there 
is no more difficulty in running that line than any 
others which ‘run due north from a given poin; 
They have found the treaty lines (the highlands) 
to be as visible and tangible as the Allozhany 
mountains, or any other highlands, thoush, of 
course, less elevated; so that the boundaries of 
Maine are as clear and as easily ascertained as 
other lines of division in the country. And yeta 
negotiation has been going on year after year; anj 
when we ask what has yet been done, even dow), 
to this hour, we learn that nothing has been ao. 
complished; that, to all appearances, the disput: 

And now what Maine has done is to be supo;. 
seded, New Brunswick and Maine are to wiih. 


draw, and all things are to return to the state iy 


of the controversy by negotiation! And so said 
Spain on acertain occasion, when she did not set. 
| tle the question for fifty years, Sir, this import. 


Maine cannot be kept, and 


a right to call on Maine to withdraw her troops? || ought not to be kept, thus in a gtate of dissatis. 
| faction and neglect. 


I do not know but this right may be claimed as 
within the constitutional powers of this Govern- 


| ment to control a State in respect to the posses- | 


| of this Senate, and from this 


sion of her territory. But itis on record that this | 


territory belongs to Maine, by a unanimous vote 


utive does not differ; I believe the whole country 
is united on this point; I do not know of an in- 


| dividual who has the least doubt that the right to 


| the territory is in Maine. 


Sir, I think this matter must be settled, and 
| that it will not permit delay; and I must say that 
a strong Administration here, and another jy 


|| England, might long ago have brought it to a close, 


believe the Exec- || 


And yet, when we | 


| undertake to maintain our rights alone, we are | 
| requested to withdraw our troops under a threat. || at the hazard or in the face of the certainty of 


If they can be withdrawn, and the honor and the | 


|| take possession of the territory. The controversy 


i} 


rights of Maine be sufficiently respected, I am 
willing that it should be done. 
I am this moment informed (said Mr. R. with 


| much concern) that there has been an actual col- 
| lision in the disputed territory, and that blood- 


shed has taken place. News has arrived that a 
battle has been fought, and that fifty of the Maine 


| men have been killed, and nine of the English. 


{Great sensation and silence for some mo- 


| ments. 


Mr. WEBSTER said: I hope, Mr. President, 


| that this rumor will turn out to be incorrect. It 


would be melancholy, indeed, if it should be true 


| that a hostile meeting has taken place, followed 


, by such consequences as have been stated. 


But 


not at all under the influence of any impression 


The time must come when, if the controversy 
cannot be terminated by some sort of negotiation; 

| it must be settled otherwise. L.believe our right 
‘is clear; and, although I am willing to concede 
much for peace and good neighborhood, I am not 
willing to delay a final adjustment indefinitely, oy 


border conflicts. Ido not wish that Maine should 


|isours. Butif this negotiation is to be prolonged 
and delayed, postponed and put off, without ree- 
sonable prospect of ever seeing an end of it, then 
| L am for ascertaining the treaty boundary by an 
| examination of our own, and if we are satisfied 


|| we are right, for making that boundary the line 


of our possession, and seeing whether we can 
| hold it. When negotiation becomes mere pro- 


|| crastination, and serious dangers in the mean 


| time threaten, a more decided tone ought to be 
/assumed. Depend upon it, sir, the peace of the 


|| country is more endangered by these unnecessary 


| from that ramor, I will make a few remarks on | 
the general subject, and on this communication, 
| from the Executive Government; and painful as 


it is, | must say that I cannot approve of the con- 
duct of the Executive on this important measure 
since the last session. I will even go a little be- 
yond that, and say what I did not mean to say 
till the certainty should be developed whether 
there would be any collision between the parties, 
because | do not desire to make this controversy 


with England a matter of party. At the last ses- | 
sion, and whenever there was any occasion, I en- || that she did obtain from Congress, at the last ses- 


denvored to sct forth the right to the territory as 
our own, and not to complain of any Adminis- 


/and unjustifiable postponements and delays thau 
it would be by holding a more decisive language, 
/and manifesting a more resolute spirit. I do not 
believe there has yet been collision; I hope there 
will be none. But I do not wish to see Maine 
humiliated or disgraced. I believe that if some- 
thing of her own spirit and feeling had pervaded 
us here, we should have now been through the 
controversy. ‘There is yet, I have no doubt, time 
for pacific adjustment; but England must leara 
that she has nothing to gain by delay. Delay, 
while it can benefit neither party, every day ev- 

dangers the peace of both, ; 
1 only wish further to say, in regard to Maine, 


. ‘ * . } 
sion, &a unanimous concurrence of opinion in both 


| branches, strongly in her favor, on the question 


tration for the manner in which that right had || of her right to the territory. Further negotiation, 


been either neglected or enforced. But there are 
two or three things that ought to be stated; and 


| without going at this time further back than the 
| last session, | wish to know what reason has been 


| assigned to Congress why this negotiation has |, 


| not been pressed to some practical result, or final- 
| ly broken off. As to the expression of the opin- | 
| ions of Congress, in both its branches, nothing || conviction, the truth of what we have been con- 


done in consequence of those resolutions? I ask 


if there has anything been communicated to Con- | 


gress at this session in the form or shape of a 


| reason why this matter has not been brought to 


sr what the Governor of Maine has done. || 


ut the President appears not to apprehend that 


some sort of a conclusion, or made some degree 
of progress? When we ask what onward steps 
have been taken, the answer given to the question 


is, that nothing has been done; but why, we are | 


however, was still contemplated; and now, at the 


7 : da 
|| end of another year, she finds that not one sing’ 


| step, not an inch, of progress has been made. 
' 


do not blame her for being both dissatisfied and 
excited. 


i} 


i could be more decided than the resolutions of the | 
|| last year. 


j 


‘| tis to be considered, also, that, in the meat 


‘time, Maine has established, to her own entre 


tending for; that is, the perfect practicability 0! 


And what do we learn to have been | ascertaining the treaty boundary. 


Mr. W. thought that, if a higher and moree 
ergetic tone had been held by our Government!) 

| the negotiations on this matter, we would stand 
upon much more elevated ground at present. He 

_ was willing, for his own part, to assume his share 
of the responsibility of voting to run the line 0 
1783, and to defend it when ran—and to vote ' 
to-night. He hoped that those who had the Jead 
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in the administration of our affairs would tell the 
English Government that this matter must he set- 
Jed; that, if not settled by the 4th day of July 
next, We will run the boundary line according to 
the treaty, and we will ocetpy the country, and 
then remove us if you can. 

Much applause from the galleries. } 

The PRESIDENT promptly called to order, 
and said if there was a repetition of the noise the 
galleries should be cleared forthwith. 

* Mr. BROWN said that he dissented altogether 
from the opinions which had been expressed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wep- 
sren,] a8 to the manner in which the negotiations 
had been condueted, by the late and present Ad- 
ministrations, in their efforts to bring abouta final 
gettiement of this question. ‘The Senator thinks 
that a higher tone should have been assumed, and 
more energy exhibited, as if to a want of these 
qualities was to be imputed the failure of success 
in adjusting the difficulties which, at this time, 
threatens the peaceful relations subsisting between 
this country and Great Britain. He had yet to 
jearn that a want of firmness, or of a proper tone, 
had been characteristic of either the past or pres- 
ent Administration, in conducting intercourse 
with foreign nations. He believed that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and those who then 
coincided with him in opinion, had thought very 
differently at the period of our difficulties with 


France, when the proposition for a contingent | 
appropriation was before the Senate. Then the | 
complaint was, that there was too much energy; |, 
and now itis attempted to cast censure on that | 


Administration, and the present, for exhibiting 
less, as it is alleged, than the occasion demanded. 

Mr. B. believed that every step had been taken 
under both, called for either by the honor or in- 
terests of our country, to prosecute the negotia- 
tion to a final settlement, and to secure the rights 
of the State of Maine. Thelate Administration, 
after the rejection of the decision of the King of 
the Netherlands, had proposed to renew the ne- 
gotiation, on the basis of the treaty of 1783, which 


was declined by Great Britain; and asimilar prop- || Great Britain will be compelled to negotiate, or | 


osition by our Government, under the present Ad- | 
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Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Biddle. 


Mr. WEBSTER said he would only ask the || 


Senator, since he had spoken of censure in regard 
to the present Administration, could he tell of 
one individual step taken in this negotiation since 
the last session of Congress? | 
Mr. BROWN said the Administration had | 
taken no step, for the very obvious reason that 
Great Britain had declined further negotiation, 
and therefore no step could be taken, unless it was 
that of war. 
Mr. WALKER said he trusted that the ques- 
tion of party would not be introduced into this 
discussion, but as it related to the welfare of our 
common country, we should treat it in a manner 
becoming American Senators. If there must be 
a contest with a foreign Power, he trusted that, 
instead of finding fault with what had been done, 
they would endeavor to be unanimous in both 
Houses of Congress, and that there would be no 
division of the people of the United States. 
Without, therefore, entering into the discussion 
at all on what ought to have been done by the 


| Administration, there was one thing in which Mr. | 


W. most heartily concurred with the Senator from 
Massachusetts: that the time was soon to come 


| when a power here ought to be assumed to settle 


this question, as Great Britain had declined fur- 
ther negotiation as to the only point really at issue, | 
which was to ascertain what was the Loundens 
of the treaty of 1783. Then have we not (said 


| Mr. W.) already avowed what must be the con- 


sequences, when we asserted the right of Maine 
to this territory by the unanimous voice of the 
Congress of the country ? And it becomes us now 
to declare, that if Great Britain will not negotiate 
on paper, it is our duty to negotiate from the 
mouths of our cannon, and by the authority of | 
the two Houses of Congress. 
In regard to the withdrawal of the troops from | 


| this territory, it is precisely what Great Britain 
|| desires, for thus Maine will be kept out of this 


country, and, so long as that is the case, Great 
Britain will not negotiate. Butif Maine continue 


'in actual possession, as I trust she will, then 


ministration, hadalso been declined. What, then, | 


(said Mr. B.,) would the Senator have required 


of the present Chief Magistrate? To have taken | 
possesion of the territory in dispute by a military | 


force? That was the only remaining alternative, 
and would in itself have been tantamount to a dec- 
laration of war, and the assumption of a respon- 
sibility which no Chief Magistrate should take, 
unless previously sanctioned by the authority of 
the two Houses of Congress. If the Senator had 


more energetic measures, why had he not brought 
forward a proposition at the last session of Con- 


gress, giving authority to the President to carry | 


them into effect ? 


From this it would be perceived that the Ex- | 


ecutive would not have been justified in proceed- 


of the Government. 


He had deemed it his duty to say this much in | 


defense of the measures taken by the late and 


present Administrations to bring this controversy | 
to a final settlement, and he would now add a few | 


words as to the aspect which it had at present 
assumed. Although the question was one in- 
volving interests which were of a local character, 


yet it was not less incumbent on the Federal Gov- | 


ernment to protect those interests than it would 
be if the immediate interests of all the States were 
concerned. It was demanded as well by a proper 


regard to our national honor, as by the most sol- | 


emn obligations of the Federal compact itself. If 
the arrogant assumptions of Great Britain, [ately 


set up by some of her public officers, were per- | 
severed in, he did not hesitate to declare that | 
they should be met by the strongest measures of | 


resistance, If she shall attempt to carry into 


effect, by military occupancy, her claim to exclu- | 


sive jurisdiction over the disputed territory in 


et he felt the utmost confidence that they would 

ready to unite in supporting the Government 

‘n the most vigarous measures to drive the ag- 
sressors from her soil. 





determine whether she will yield or assert her 
right to a portion of one of the States of this 


| Union by force of arms. 


| 
| 
| 


Sir, I hope this will be no party question, but 
one which will command the power, and result | 
in the honor of the whole country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Maine, said he was | 
happy to say that the rumor which had alarmed | 
the Senate a few minutes before was without | 
foundation. But Mr. W. would not now have | 


trisen but for the remarks of the Senator from 
been so fully impressed with the necessity of || 


South Carolina, [Mr. Preston,] who seemed to 
suppose that this arrangement (of Messrs. Fox 


| and Forsyth) would be sufficient. Mr. W. now 


¢ : / '| great prudence, and great sagacity. Mr. 
aine, anxious as he knew his constituents were | 


for the reservation of the peace of the countr | 
e 


read and commented on various parts of this ar- 
rangement, and came to the conclusion that, after 
Maine should have withdrawn her troops, she 


é | would not be authorized by the arrangement tc 
ing asingle step further in this controversy, with- || 


out the previous sanction of the legislative branch |! 


remove trespassers from the disputed seayaeeys 
which was a right that she would not be likely 
to surrender. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he did not think this was 
an occasion to look at the past, or to declare what 
ought to have been done; but there were two or 
three propositions on which all would agree, and | 
one was, that a war between this country and 
Great Britain would be among the greatest calam- | 
ities that could befall either us or them or the civ- 
ilized world. The next was, that it ought to be 
avoided, if possible; and the third was, if it must | 
come, it should come after full deliberation, and 
a cautious exercise of judgment, both as to the | 
time, and as to the consequences. 

And now, what was our condition? We were 
on the very edge of a war, and how should they 
remove the present difficulty? If Mr. C. might | 
express an opinion, he would say that the Exec- 
utive, whatever differences of sentiment might be 
entertained in regard to proceedings heretofore, | 
had, in thisemergency,manifested great judgment, 

C.did not. 
think this arrangement could be permanent; but 
it would get them out of a condition in which they 
might be compelled to a war without being will- 
ing. Mr. C. believed that this, of itself, would 
be an advantage; for he did not believe that this 
country or Great Britain desired a war. But he 
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would refer the whole case to the committee with- 
out a single word more; and giving this arrange- 
ment their sanction and that of the Senate, he 
trusted these difficulties would be brought to a 
peaceable termination, to the benefit of our coun- 
try and of the civilized world. 

Mr. RUGGLES adduced further evidence that 
the rumor mentioned in the course of the debate 
was unfounded, and that eighteen hundred of the 
troops of Maine were on the Aroostook. 

The message and documents were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and five 
thousand extra copies of them were ordered to be 
printed, 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. BIDDLE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


March 1, 1839, 


Oa the bill giving the President additional power for the 
defense of the United States, &c. 


Mr. BIDDLE said he fully concurred in the 
sentiment expressed by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that it was of the ut- 
most importance to guard carefully against any 
false movement. We occupied now a high van- 
tage ground, from which we ought not, if pos- 
sible, to be allured or driven, The subject had 
come upon us rather unexpectedly in its new as- 
pect. The matter of jurisdiction is a subordinate 
one. With little time for examination, we are 
summoned to make an assertion that involves per- 
sonal veracity, and, perhaps, the peace and dig- 
nity of the country. We are asked to take the 
burden of proving to Great Britain and the world 
that there is no trace in the diplomacy of the 
country of aught to countenance the pretension 
set up by the Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick. 

On the great question of right there cannot be 
a doubt. Mr. B. said that, from an early and de- 
liberate examination of the whole controversy, 
he had been satisfied that our title was perfect to 
the territory in dispute, and that England had not 
a shadow of just claim. So decided and earnest 
were his convictions, that he had long ago startled 
many of his constituents by adverting to the 
chances of a war on this subject. 

England will hold on to the last moment. A 
glance at the map discloses the vast importance 
to her of the debatable ground. It lies between 
her possessions on the Atlantic sea-coast and the 
St. Lawrence; and over it is the only route by 
which troops can be speedily passed from Halifax 
and St. John’s to Quebee. During the late dis- 
turbances in Canada, the forces were marched 
across this territory without our permission, 
whereas, had it been within the undisputed limits 
of the United States, they must have either ob- 
tained our assent, or resorted to the tedious and 
dangerous passage by the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. 

Owing to the delays attendant on the settlement 
of the principle question, there had been imparted 
to an incidental point a degree of importance 
which it did not originally possess or merit. 1 
mean the condition of the disputed territory pend- 
ing the efforts at adjustment. 

During the earlier stages of negotiation there 
was preserved, with great distinctness, an under- 
standing that each party should continue to pos- 
sess that portion which was in actual occupancy, 
but do nothing to extend or fortify its pretensions 
over what lay in a wild state. Great Britain, 
however, now all-ges that an understanding has 
grown up, in latter times, ot which the tempo- 
rary guardianship over the whole region has been 
imparted to her exclusively. This point has re- 


cently assumed, as 1 before remarked, an unex- 


pected importance. 

The State of Maine alleges that trespasses are 
committed onthe disputed territory by the cutting 
of timber, &c., and that the British authorities 
are not sufficiently alert in restraining this waste. 
Her Legislature lately, in secret session, took up 
the subject, and ordered a party to be dispatched 
to arrest trespassers. ‘The Governor of New 


Brunswick, Sir John Harvey, deems this an in- 
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vasion of the exclusive jurisdiction alleged to 
have been transferred to the English authorities; 
Maine denies the existence of any such agree- 
ment; arrests have been made on the one side and 
the other, and there have ensued declarations of 


a purpose to enforce these conflicting claims by | 


arms. 

It cannot but be regretted—if war must come— 
that our clear advantage in the main and original 
controversy should be lost sight of, or obscured 
by the prominence suddenly given to a matter in- 
cidental, temporary,and of no engrossing import- 


ance. The President justly remarks in bis mes- | 


sage: 

‘The parties more immediately interested cannot but 
perceive that an appeal to arms, under existing circum- 
stances, will not only prove fatal to their present interests, 
but would postpone, if not defeat, the attainment of the 
MAIN OBJECTS Which they have in view.”’ 


Nor is it to be forgotten that a war, with its 
burden of taxation, will not long be carried on 


with vigor and unanimity except on the broadest | 


and most intelligible grounds. The late war was 
declared for injurtes of a flagrant character, affect- 
ing particularly the eastern States; yet, owing to 


our miserable dissensions, we were glad to accept | 


the treaty of Ghent, which adjourned the ques- 
tion of impressment, which gave up every dollar 
of our demands against England for her long ca- 
reer of spoliations upon our commerce, and which 
brought upon us this very curse of the boundary 
question, 
a decent respect for its judgment must be main- 
tained, as well as an eye to the opinion which any 
friendly mediator may form of the pretexts for 
hostilities. ‘The first years of any wars between 
always be disastrous to us. e never can be 
fully prepnred at the outset. 
therefore, that we do not enter upon it except for 
such palpable wrongs as may warrant and insure 
our carrying it out, unflinchingly, to any extrem- 
ity. 

I deprecate, therefore, the getting up of this 
comparatively immaterial issue, more particularly 
as itis by no means certain that we have on ita 
clear and indisputable case. On the contrary, it 
may be feared that a review of the diplomatic 
correspondence will show that, owing to great 
looseness and remissness On our part, to say the 
least, there is color tor the pretension advanced 
by the agents of Great Britain. 

How does the matter appear, even on a hasty 
lance at the correspondence? In a letter from 

Mc. McLane, Secretary 

Vaughan, dated December 2, 1833, he says: 


** ft is alleged that his Britannic Majesty’s officers of the | 


Province of New Brunswick, by the seizure and sale of 


in the rightful custody of the agent of the State of Massa- 


chusetts, have been the first to violate the existing under- | 


stauding.’’ 


Here, it will be seen, the very question now 
agitated was brought up more than five years 
ago. Mr. McLane makes formal complaint that 
the British warden had taken out of the hands of 
the State authorities timber seized by the latter 


as having been cut by trespassers on the Aroos- || 


took river. To this complaint the British Min- 
ister replied as follows: 


Wasnineton, February 23, 1834. 


The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, bas the honor to 
communicate to the Secretary of State of the United States 
the explanation which he has received from the Lieutenant 
Governor of New Brunswick, of a transaction complained 
of by the land agent of Massachusetts in a report commu- 
nicated to the undersigned, in a note from Mr. McLane, 
dated 2Ist December last. 

The complaint arose out of the seizure of timber cut 
dowa without authority upon the disputed territory, and 
which, after having been seized in the first instance by the 
land agent of Massachusetts, was taken possession of and 
rold By the British agent intrusted with the preservation of 
the disputed territory on the northeastern frontier of the 
United States. 

The explanation of this transaction is contained in an 
extract of a letter to the undersigned from the Lieutenant 
Governor of New Brunswick, and the report of Mr. Beck- 
with, the surveyor general of that Province, which the un- 
dersigned has the honor to inclose in this note. 

The seizure of the timber, in the first instance, by Mr. 
Coffin, the tand agent of Maine, [Massachusetts,] was tle 


exercise Of authority within the conventional frontier of | 


the Province of New Brunswick, which could not be ad- 
mitted so long as the northeastern boundary of the United 
States remains a subject of negotiation ; and it appears that 


In the present state of the world, too, | 


It is desirable, | 


Maine Bo 


undary 


' 


| appropriated to the party to which the territory may be ad- 
| judged by the settlement of the boundary question. 
The undersigned trusts that the explanation which he is 
| now able to give of this transaction will prove satisfactory 
to the Government of the United States. 
The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. McLane 
the assurances of his most distinguished consideration. 
CHAS. R. VAUGHAN. 


The Hon. Lovis McLane, &c., §c. 


|| The letter of the Lieutenant Governor of New 
| Brunswick, Sir Archibald Campbell, (the prede- 
cessor of Sir John Harvey,) thus inclosed Sir 
Charles Vaughan to Mr. tens is dated Fred- 

| erickton, January 20, 1834, and contains the fol- 

| lowing explanation: 

|| “Mr. McLaughlin was appointed to the wardenship of 
the country with the knowledge and concurrence of the Pres- 

| 

| 


| 
| 


ident ; and itis not conceived, therefore, that any fair ground 
of objection can be taken to his faithful performance of the 
duties of his office. But this Government never has admit- 
ted, and never can admit, the right of any agent from Maine 
or Massachusetts to exercise authority within the conven- 
tional frontier of the province while its proper limits remain 
a subject of negotiation.’ 


is as follows: 
DePaRTMeENT oF State, 
Wasnuincoron, March 4, 1834. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of the 28th ultimo, furnishing the explanation of 





the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick of a transac- | 
tion referred to by the land agent of Massachusetts, in a | 


letter addressed to his Excellency the Governor of that 
Commonwealth, and subsequently communicated to you by 
this Department, in a note dated the 2ist of December last; 
and to inform you that copies of your communication, to- 


unnecessary delay to 
chusetts. 
I pray you to accept the assurances of my distinguished 
| consideration, LOUIS McLANE. 


Right Hon. Sir Cuas. R. Vavenan, G. C. t., 

Envoy Extraordinary. 
| 
| 


1e Executive of the State of Massa- 


Is not this prodigiously strong? Here is a | 


| letter written five years ago by the predecessor 
|| of Sir John Harvey, appealing to a matter within 
|| the personal knowledge of the President of the 


|| United States, and broadly repelling any attempt | 
| at concurrent jurisdiction against trespassers on | 
|| the Aroostook by the American authorities. The || 
|| President orders the letter containing these aver- | 


‘| ments to be transmitted without comment, it 
|| would appear, to the local authorities, for their 
| guidance. 


found complaining about the pretensions of this 
warden, there appears no remonstrance subse- 
quent to the date of Mr. McLane’s letter transmit- 


bell. Thus we are on the edge of a war, in which 
our manifesto is to state, as a justification to the 
world, that Mr. Harvey has ventured to repeat 
what his predecessor not only announced, but 
_ acted upon, with circumstances of indignity to the 
| State agents! This unheard of pretension is 
found not only in the letter-book of his predeces- 
sor, but in the archives of Maine and Massachu- 


| setts, as placed there by order of General Jack- 
son! 


Let us turn now to the memorial of the Com- || 


|| monwealth of Massachusetts in 1836, found 
| amongst the records of this House, and see how 
| it discloses, in every line, a distinct recognition 
|| of the agreement, as communicated to her Chief 


|| Magistrate by Mr. McLane. 


| 
| [Doc. No. 199.] 
| Resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts 


ted States, the title to which is still claimed by Great Brit. 
ain. 
CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Councit Cuamuer, Boston, March 18, 1835. 


Sir: In compliance with the request of the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth, I have the honor to transmit to you 
a copy of a preamble and resolutions lately adopted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives, on the subject of the 

| unadjusted controversy between this country and Great 
Britain, relative to the northeastern boundary of the United 
States. Tam well aware that the great importance of this 
question, in connection with the rights and interests of the 





people of Massachusetts, will give it the strongest claim to | 


the attention of their Representatives in either House of 
Cougress. In performing the duty devolved upon me by 
the request of the Legisiatre, I beg leave to subscribe my- 
| self, with high respect, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD EVERETT. 


Mr. McLane’s reply to Sir Charles Vaughan | 


|| gether with the documents which accompanied it, will, BY | 
|| DIRECTION OF THE tne Execud be transmitted without || 


this country and a great European Power will | 


It is remarkable, that whilst the Gov- | 
|ernor of Massachusetts, in November, 1833, is | 
of State, to Sir Charles 1 


| ting the ** explanation’”’ of Sir Archibald Camp- | 
timber cut by trespassers on the Aroostook, and afterwards | | 


upon the subject of the Northeastern Territory of the Uni- || 
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Question—Mr. Biddle. 


a a 
| the proceeds of the sales of timber unlawfully cut down | 
| are carried to account, and the possession of them will be | 


Resolves concerning the Northeastern Territo Tp i 
States claimed by Great Britain | (ited 
Whereas a large tract of the northeastern 


|| United States, belonging in common to the 
1} 


territory of the 
n 1mO States of M 
and Massachusetts, and lying within the limits of the to 


State, has for many years past, in consequence of a elai 
| from Great Britain, been suRRENDERED to the EXcLusiv. 

custopy of the British Government; and whereas ita ; 
— from the report of a committee appointed by the ne 

egislature of this Commonwealth, to make personal .. 
amination into the state of our public lands, that gr 
| conveniences and gross abuses have resulted from so val 

able a portion of our domain being left in Tue KEEpixg na 
| AGENTS OVER WHOM WE HAVE NO CONTROL: Therefore 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives ix, 

general court assembled, That, in the opinion of this Legis. 
lature, it is due to the rights and interests of Maine ang 
Massachusetts that measures should be taken by the Exec. 
utive of the United States to secure a speedy settlement of 
this long protracted controversy, so that these States ma 
be reinstated in the enjoyment of that property which was 
so long in their undisputed possession, and which is go jn. 
disputably theirs. 

Resolved, That in case there be a prospect of further up 
avoidable delay in the settlement of this controversy, jt js 
| essential to the ends of justice that measures should je 

taken by the Executive of the United States to obtain q 
representation of the interests and rights of Maine an 
Massachusetts in the agency and guardianship of the terri. 
tory in question. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor is hereby 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to the Ey. 
ecutive of the United States, to our Senators and Repre. 
eee in Congress, and to the Governor of the State of 

ainc. 


In Senate, March 1, 1836: 
Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 
HORACE MANN, President. 
House.of Representatives, March 12, 1836: : 
Passed in concurrence. 
JULIUS ROCKWELL, Speaker, 
Council Chamber, March, 14, 1836: Approved. 
EDWARD EVERETT. 
Joun P. BiceLow, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
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Attest : 


1 
1 It will be seen that this great Commonwealth 


| United States— 
Ist. To bring the boundary question toa speedy 
| settlement; and 

2d. If the settlement appeared remote, at least 
to annul the arrangement by which two sovereign 
States had been rm of the ‘agency and 
guardianship”’ over their own concerns. 

Each of these prayers has been disregarded. 
The latter seems never to have gained a passing 
notice. It is true that, in the course of a rambling 
and diffuse correspondence, high language is oc- 
casionally found in the mouth of this or that Sec- 
retary or Minister, but the stern practical exercise 
| of authority by the Lieutenant Governor of New 
Brunswick has gone on. He has been willing to 
release persons seized, on their quitting the scene 
of assumed agency; but not one dollar has ever 
been received in atonement for their seizure, nor 
the slightest disclaimer of authority obtained from 
Great Britain. The present hot urgency to obtain 
the ‘* unanimous” certificate of members of Con- 
gress that in their opinion there is no trace of any 
| such agreement as Massachusetts here refers to, 
looks very like an expedient to avert the odium 
| due to long, gross, unpardonable supineness and 
_ imbecility, even at the hazard of placing the quar- 
| rel of the country upon untenable points. 

The conduct of Maine, too, discloses a perfect 
|| knowledge that her hands had been tied. Thus, 
| on the question whether she could cause a mci | 
|| to be made, the claim is puton this modest ground, 
| in a letter from the Governor to the President of 
| the United States, in April, 1838: 

| _ * Tt is the unquestionable right of litigants, in a court of 
i} justice, to make explorations of land in dispute, and if either 
| 

| 


: 
| here anxiously entreats the Executive of the 
| 





j 





'| party declines a joint survey, it may be made ez parte; and 
surely, the United States have never SO FAR YIELDED tlie 
|| actual possession to Great Britain as to preclude the right, 

| On our part, to ascertain for ourselves the absolute facts, 
|, and to mark out the limits of our claim and our alleged 
| rights.*? 


|| The Governor communicated his purpose to 
|| Sir John Harvey, who replied: 


|| ** Of the courtesy of your Excellency’s communication, 
|| I beg you to believe thatI am perfectly sensible ; and when, 
| in reply thereto, I inform your Excellency that I shall not 
|| deem it necessary to interfere with a mission whose oper- 
|| ations shall be confined to the purposes stated in your Ex- 
celiency’s letter, namely, that of merely obtaining topo- 
|| graphical information, it is incumbent upon me to add that 
|| it will be my imperative duty not to suffer any infringement 
|| of the possession and jurisdiction which Great Britain holds 
| in the territory in dispute, until the question of right is de- 
cided.”’ 
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The Governor, in making this known to the | 
President of the United States, says: 
«The answer of Sir John Harvey, although couched in | 
courteous language, according with the well known high | 
and honorable character of that officer, will yet doubtless | 
comnand your attention and deliberate consideration, as ex- 
vessing, in (rank and decided language, the character and 
Pctent of his instructions relative to maintaining the juris- 
diction of the disputed territory.” 


Here, then, was an appeal that might well come 
in aid of the same object, when urged upon the 
Executive of the United States, in the second res- 
olution of the State of Massachusetts, in 1836. Yet | 
not the slightest notice appears to have been taken | 
of it; and the President now comes here, in a 
furry, affecting to treat the pretention as a por- 
tentous novelty that had just dropped from the 
clouds; and we are asked suddenly to make it an | 
affair of immediate bloodshed. 

But it is said that Mr. Fox has not consented to | 
spread out the reasons on which his Government | 
rests the pretension. And do youexpecta subtile | 
and accomplished diplomatist, in a case where 
delay is itselfa positive gain, to answerimpromptu, | 
and thus dispose of a collateral issue that may, by 
dexterous management, last for many years? He | 
isunder no obligation to point out what stares 
you in the face in your own records, if you will 
take the trouble to read them. He will be glad | 
to shift the points of negotiation. The arrange- | 
ment signed by him may enable the British Gov- | 
ernment to take high ground, if our special min- 
ister shall discover at Downing street, for the 
first time, that we have been rather hasty in de- 
nouncing Sir John Harvey, and driving that 
functionary from his stand underrather mortifying 
circumstances, in the face of the disaffected pop- 
ulation under his charge. Sir, do not believe that 
we advance our case by refusing to view the sub- 
ject in all its bearings. Now is the time for ex- 
amination. When once engaged in war, I will 
not consent to look back. I shall go for the coun- 
try. Such was my feeling in the last war, and 
will be in the next. But let us not take our ground 
rashly, and where the enemy might wish to place 
us. It is the last degree of folly to suppose that 
there is any advantage in our blindly agreeing to 
unite in a misstatement of the evidence, which 
can be so instantly exposed. A candid and intel- 
ligent people will lose all faith in us when our | 
blunders are pointed out by strangers, after we 
have involved them in a war on false or frivolous 
pretexts. 

What then, is ourcourse? Torun into anew 
game of diplomacy about * exclusive jurisdic- 
tion??? To shed ieceniann blood in an obscure | 
and senseless contest on the Aroostook? Does) 
honor require that we shall compel the President | 
to seek out, during the vacation, any Sir John | 
or Sir Andrew who may enter this disputed terri- | 
tory with notions of duty which we have assisted | 
to put into his head, and before we have en- | 
deavored to obtain, in the proper quarter, a mod- 
ification of the arrangement, such as Massachu- | 
setts, in 1836, entreated the President to effect? | 
Ieannot think so. We shall be wrong on any 
such issue. We are right on the great one. Let 
the President bring it to a close. If he cannot, 
let him so report and we shall then be ready for 
the final appeal on broad principles, which all | 
canunderstand. Mr. B. said that in the course 
taken on this occasion he had braved what was 
most formidable to any man in public life—the 
peril of misrepresentation. He was well aware | 
how much easier and cheaper it would have been | 
to run a race of professions about patriotism, &c., | 
than to take a course which threw the explana- 
tion of his conduct on an sppeal to reason. He 
felt strong enough in the confidence of his constit- 
vents to take the line which conscience dictated. 
They were a grave and quiet people, not given to | 

ourishes; but there was a stern determination— | 
a deep-seated and vital principle of patriotism— 
on which he could rely with more confidence. It | 
should not be through his agency that they got | 
entangled in a rash and foolish war. He would | 
hot commit them on pretexts which their own | 
good sense and intelligence would find out, after 
4 while, to be hollow and deceptive. But when 
the crisis came, he knew that the sound to battle 
Would not fall on cold or timid ears; he knew that | 
Stout arms and brave hearts would rally from | 
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| 
|| every workshop and harvest-field; that all would 


| be ready to follow, to whatever distant fields, the 
| proud banner of their country. 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. | 
SPEECH OF HON. B. C. HOWARD, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe Hovse or Representamves, 
March 1, 1839, 


On the bill giving to the President additional power for the 
defense of the United States, &c. 


Mr. HOWARD said that the remarks which | 
had fallen from the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Bippe] required that he should say some- 
thing in reply. But before I do so (said Mr. H.) 
I will advert for a moment to the amendment pro- 
posed by another gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. Nayior,] which is the question immediately 
before the House. He proposes to amend the | 
first section of the bill by inserting the words, | 
‘‘or the provincial authorities of Great Britain.”’ 
As it now stands it authorizes the President to | 
resist any attempt on the part of Great Britain | 
| to enforce, by arms, an exclusive jurisdiction over 
the contested territory. The effect of the amend- | 
mentis not to restrict this power in the President, | 
nor do i understand it to be so intended, but to | 
define more precisely the contingency upon the | 
happening of which the powers granted in the 
subsequent sections of the bill are to become oper- 
ative. But the provincial authorities of Great | 
Britain cannotattempt to enforce this jurisdiction 
by arms, without doing it ‘‘on the part of Great 
Britain;’’ and thus the case provided for by the 
proposed amendment is already reached by the | 
words selected by the committee. There appears 
to be no necessity, therefore, for any alteration. 
The intention of the committee was, that all that 
part of the State of Maine where the present dis- 
turbances exist, should be protected from inva- 
sion, let that invasion come from whatever quer- 
terit might. As there is no prospect of any attack | 
except with a view to sustain the jurisdiction 
claimed on the part of the British Government, 
the phraseology adopted by the committee ap- | 
pears to meet fully the case under consideration, | 
and I hope that the bill may be allowed to stand | 
as it is, 

I have listened to the speech of the g: ntleman | 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Binpie] with surprise | 
and regret, on account of the acknowledged in- 
telligence of the gentleman, and those lofty feel- 





is known toentertain. His arguments have been 
carefully considered as he has presented them in 
his remarks, with a view to see how far they 


lf I understand his position, it amounts to this, 
and this only—that the President is not justified 
in assuming the ground which he has taken, and 
that this House would not now be justified in as- 
suming the ground proposed by this bill, because 
the administration of General Jackson permitted 
the question of this boundary to remain dormant, 
and thereby gave color to the pretensions now 





of the argument. Is it not? If I mistake it, I 
beg the gentleman to correct me. Let usexamine 
it. There are two points involved init. First, 
the historical fact, as to the course of General 
Jackson’s administration; and secondly, the in- 


from that course. To sustain the first ground, a 
former argument of a gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Evans] was pressed into the service in order to 
show that the claim of the British Government 
was acquiesced in, or not strenuously resisted by 
General Jackson. But that same gentleman from 
Maine has, within a few hours passed, addressed 
the House upon this very point, and gone into a 
minute examination of all the co ndence 
which has ever taken place between the two Gov- 
ernments on the subject, the result of which is, 
that no warrant can be found, in any part of that 
correspondence, for the present inadmissible claim 
of Great Britain. That gentleman [Mr. Evans] 
has referred to his argument and explained it. Is 
he not able to understand his own argument? 
No one who hears him speak will deny to him 


ry Question—Mr. Howard. 


advanced by Great Britain. This is the extent | 


ferences which can with propriety be drawn. 
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the power of understanding the arguments of 
others, and it would be strange, indeed, if he 
could not understand his own. That argument 
was made upon another question, and yet the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania applies detached 
parts of it to the one under debate, when the 
author himself does not think proper so to use it. 

Again: the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bivp.e} refers to some document emanating 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts, and trans- 
fers some of the positions taken therein, adopted 
without sufficient means of investigation, to an 
argument in a case where we can survey the en- 
tire ground. We have before us the entire corre- 
spondence of the two Governments. Heretofore 
it was apprehended that a portion of it was kept 
back, and in the part so retained it was feared that 
our Government had admitted the British claim 
to exclusive jurisdiction. But we now know that 
no such admission was ever made, and what we 
now know the British Government has known 
allalong. There is, therefore, nothing in the doc- 
umentary history of this affair upon which the 
inane of the Lieutenant Governor of New 

runswick can rest. : 

But let us suppose that the argument of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is correct, and 
that the administration of General Jackson is to 
blame. 

Mr. BIDDLE. The gentleman from Maryland 
knows that I expressly disclaimed any particular 
reference either to the administration of General 
Jackson or of Mr. Adams in this matter. I said 
that that was a question which I could not raise 
with any foreign Government, and that the sim- 

le question was, what was the language which 
vad been held out by any Administration? Had 
it been sych as to lead the Government of Great 

| Britain to believe that this right was conceded ? 


| and, if so, was it proper to go to war to set that 


matter right? I said that if we believed we had, 
in any way, misled the British Government in 
this respect, it was a fair matter of negotiation, 
just as much as the original question itself. The 
gentleman knows that throughout this whole 
debate, | have spurned from me anything like 
party feeling. 1 spoke merely with reference to 
the mode in which we should set the matter 
right. 

Mr. HOWARD. [have nodesire, Mr. Speaker, 
to create any false issue between the gentleman 
from Pennsylvaniaand myself. | am endeavoring 
to meet his argument fairly, as it is with the logic 
of his speech that I wish to deal. When we touch 
a question involving the honor of the country, I 


ings of patriotism and national honor which he | am sure the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 


be one of the first to spring forward in defense of 
that honor. I do not believe that we have in any 
way misled the British Government. The docu- 


would justify the conclusion to which he came. ments are all before us; and where can any rea- 


| son for such an opinion be found? Ht is possible 
that the British Government may have miscon- 
strued the action of ours in the Madawaska case, 
and supposed that, because they were permitted 
to exercise jurisdiction in that settlement, there- 
‘fore they could claim it upon the banks of the 
Aroostook. But the Madawaska settlement was 
made by emigrants from Nova Scotia before the 
American Revolution; and,as far as | know, there 
has been an uninterrupted jurisdiction ever since 
| by the British authorities. The course pursued 
by the United States Government in that case was 

| strictly in conformity with its present course; and, 
if the British Government has confounded the 
two cases, itisitsownerror, The Massachusetts 
document does not seem to be aware of the dif- 
ferent resulta which -_— - pr per psenty Pat 

lying the same principle—that of uti possi 

SS ha feate cna to be Madawaskeand Aroos- 
took settlements. But the British Government 
had means of information which the Legislature 
of Massachusetts had not; because net only the 
entire correspondence, but also the reportsof the 
_ conferences between the Ministers of theawo Gov- 
ernments, must have been before it... There is 
nothing upon record, in my opinion, which will 
_ show that our doctrine or language has ever been 
inconsistent with the position now assumed by 
the Seeretary of State. To return, however, to 
the argument of the gentleman from Pennsy|va- 
nia, (Mr, Biovie.} | still understand him to 

|, maintain that, if the Briuish Government had any 
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elusive jurisdiction was conceded, the House 
tion. To this argument | wish to reply. 

What will be the position of the question, if 
the House should refuse to pass the bill? Will 
negotiation ensue? It will not. There is neither 
time, nor opportunity, nor disposition to nego- 


} 


tiate under Sir John Harvey’s menace of inva- | 


sion. We are told by the President (who has 
taken his stand firmly and decisively) that if the 
invasion of the State of Maine is persisted in, 
he will consider the case as coming within the 
scope of his power to bring the forces of the 
General Government to her aid. After this pub- 


| 


lic abnunciation of his opinion, even if he were | 
disposed to recede from his ground, he cannot. | 
There is not, however, the slightest reason to |, 


suppose that any circumstances would induce || 


him to change a position, not only maturely ex- 
amined, but intrinsically correct. Refuse to pass 


this bill then, and where are you, and where is || 


the country? Should Sir John Harvey proceed 
to execute his threat of attacking the troops of 
Maine upon the banks of the Aroostook, it will 
be the duty, as it is within the power, of the 
President to call out the militia. 
Constitution of the United States, and what say 
the laws already in existence? The Constitution 
says: 

* Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth 


the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions, ”’ 


In virtue of this power, Congress has passed 
this law, (1795, chap. 277:) 


* Whenever the United States shall be invaded, or be in 
nominent danger of invasion, from any foreign nation or 
Indian tribe, it shail be lawful for the President of the Uni- 
ted States to cali forth such number of the militia of the 
State or States most convenient to the place of danger or 


invasion, and to issue his orders for that purpose to such 
officer or officers of the militia as he shall think proper.’’ 


This power the President says he means to ex- | 


ercise. Pass no law, then, make no appropria- 
tion of money; adjourn, and leave the President 
to his executive power, unassisted by any further 
legislation; let the Representatives of the Amer- 
ican people refuse to sustain the Chief Magistrate 
in the Jofty ground which he has taken, and what 
will be the consequence ? You send him into the 
field with the militia which he has avowed his 
determination to call out, crippled by your refu- 
sal to aid him in the struggle which every con- 
sideration of national honor calls upon him to 
make—crippled, but not entirely disabled. He 
will call upon the militia of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts to carry the flag to the 
invaded frontier. He will use all his power, de- 
fective as it is without your support, to vindicate 
the rights and honor of the nation; and if he fail 
to do so, it will be because you have refused to 
assist him. Do you desire this? Does the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania desire it? You may 
deny the appropriation, if you choose; and what 
then? The President will appeal to the patriot- 
ism of those States from which the militia will] be 
called out, and say to them: ** The Representa- 
tives of the people of the United States have re- 
fused to give a dollar to enable me to discharge my 
high duty. But no matter; call your militia out, 
and raise the funds upon your State credit to pay 
them, and we will appeal hereafter to Congress 
for your reimbursement.’? Will they not do it? 
The members from those States can answer the 
question I sce it answered by their expressive 
countenances. You may leave that portion of 
the country to its fate, turning away with cold 
indifference; but when the hour of trial comes, 
—— there will not shrink from their duty. 

hat, then, will you gain by refusing to pass 
this bill? You cannot negotiate. The case is not 
fit for it. A high officer of the British Govern- 
ment has avowed his determination to invade a 
part of the country which we all believe to be 
rightfully under the jurisdiction of Maine. Will 
youpermit the invasion to go on, and the terri- 
tory to be occupied by a hostile force, and then 
begin your negotiation for its removal? All that 
can bedone in the way of negotiation has already 
been done by the Secretary of State and the Brit- 
ish Minister. But the latter says he has no power 
over Sir John Harvey. With whom, then, could 


| 


te 


| 


| by the side of the 


! 


foundation for the belief that this oo of ex- | 


| 


ought not now to pass the bill under considera- || 


ou negotiate, if you were inclined soto do? The 

ritish Government is three thousand miles af, 
and the question of invasion will be decided one 
way or the other before you could hear from the 
other side of the Atlantic. This state of things is 
not brought about by any fauit of ours. We gave 
the British Government no reason for issuing such 


| orders to the Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 


wick, if it did issue them. The alternative of 
resisting, ar submitting to, an invasion, is forced 
upon us, wholly against our will, and we have 
but one course to pursue. Let us take our stand 
resident, and leave the conse- 
quences to those who have brought on the crisis 
so hastily that we have scarcely time enough to 
do more than follow the natural instinct of self- 
defense. I trust, most earnestly, that we shall 
yet be able to preserve peace; but it is not to be 
preserved by indecisive measures. The United 
States is not an antagonist with which any nation 
is desirous to court a war, nor will any officer of 
the British Government lightly encounter the re- 


| sponsibility of placing the two nations in an atti- 


tude of hostility to each other. If the invasion 
goes on, and the President summons forth the 


| militia to repel it, there is, at once, a state of war, 
Whatsays the || for war can be waged by militia. 


I hope for 


eee As long as it can be preserved with honor, 


| 


' boundary question upon any new issue. 


et us cherish it. But peace is sometimes lost 


| through an over-anxiety to maintain it. We are 


on the defensive, and therefore can, with propri- 
ety, insist upon our rights. The people of the 
State from which I come have no other interest 
in this boundary question than that which belongs 
to them as members of the Union, and probably 
no other part of the country would suffer more 


| inconvenience from hostilities, if they should 
| finally be forced upon us. 
| their character, if they are not always prepared 
seene of action as he may judge necessary to repel such || 


But, I much mistake 


to bear their full share of all consequences which 
may follow from the maintenance of the rights 


/and honor of the United States. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has called | 
_ this a “‘ new issue,’’ and deprecates putting the 
J, for | 


one, do not wish to avoid that new issue, because 


| the question upon our side is so clear that the 





| 


| stand this new issue. 
necessary to explain it. 
upon it, it is impossible that we should go 


| people can at once understand it. The boundary 


question is clear enough after being studicd; but 
you must have maps and books and documents 
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to comprehend it. The arguments used by both | 


parties before the King of the Netherlands fill a 
large folio volume. It is true that their essence 
can be compressed into a much smaller space; 
but with all this condensation, how much more 
simple and intelligible is this * new issue”? which 
is deprecated? In five minutes any man of the 
most ordinary intellectual powers can understand 
it. In fact, it is rather felt than understood by 
argument. The statement of the case is enough. 
You have only to go toa householder, whether 
he resides in acostly mansion in one of your 
large cities, or a plainer dwelling in a valley of 
the mountains, and tell him this; ** You and your 
family have been living in this house for thirt 

years. One of your neighbors claims your fants 
and, without waiting for the case to be decided, 


|is coming, with the bayonet, to drive you out 


into the street or the woods. What will you 
do?”? The answer would be, in the language of 
this bill, ** arm and resist!’’ Force shall resist 
force. Sir, every man in this country can under- 
There is no argument 


wrong. 

But it is said that the passage of this bill is un- 
necessary, because the Lieutenant Governor of 
New Brunswick must have misuaderstood his 
orders. | hope he has. Perhaps itis so, Butat 
best, it is only a chance that he has, and another 
chance that he will think so. And are we to es- 
timate chances in such a prospective legislation 
as that now before us? hat are the chances ? 
two to one, three to one, or four toone? And 
after we settle this calculation, we have to decide 
what ratio would justify us in omitting to pro- 
vide for the defense of the country. 
the facts upon which the calculation of chances is 
to be founded? An intelligent British officer, 
high in the confidence of his Government, asserts 
that his orders are plain and peremptory. Is he 
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able to comprehend his orders? And if go. has 
he firmness to execute them? Gentlemen jy. 
calculate these chances as they choose; | can fir. 
nish them with no data. But then it is said th,, 
he will yield to the powerful interference of ;),, 
sritish Minister at Washington. No doubt thy: 
influence will receive, as it merits, great and egy. 
ful consideration. But his orders from his Goy. 
ernment are before his eyes, and, after all, i: is 
chance whether he may not prefer to abide jy 
what he believes to be their import. We a, 
doing nothing offensive in this bill. It canyoy 
be too frequently repeated that its character js 
wholly defensive. 

But it is asked what necessity is there for ;),, 
first section of this bill, if the President has ). 
ready the power to call out the militia, in case of 
invasion, under the act of 1795? The question 
is easily answered. It is to reinforce the author. 
ity of the executive branch of the Government by 
showing, that in the opinion of the legislatiy, 
| branch also, a case of invasion, under the Consi). 

tution of the United States, would arise, if the 
| movement of Sir John Harvey is carried on, {; 
| is to show that upon this point the Americay 
| Government is a unit, prepared to act with all the 
| power which the people of the United States haya 
| putinto itshands. And here let me say, that a 
| the proper time, I shall move to fill up the blank 
| inthe appropriating clause, under the instructions 
| of the committee, with the sum of $10,000,000, 
I am aware that much objection exists to the 
| second section of this bill, which proposes to 
raise twenty regiments of regular troops, if the 
| contingency provided for in the first section shall 
| happen. After stating the reasons which induced 
the committee to recommend this measure, it will 
be for the House to judge of its expediency. The 
| bill, it will be Senco contemplates an early 
| call of Congress by the President, in case the bor- 
| der difficulties increase. There is an express pro- 
vision to this effect; and, indeed, without it it is 
scarcely to be supposed that the President would 
willingly encounter the very serious troubles that 
would beset him, without calling the legislative 
power to his aid. But the case is expressly pro- 
vided for. Should the emergency arise, and a 
new Congress be convened, one of the first meas- 
ures which it would adopt, in the opinion of the 
committee, would be the passage of a bill just like 
this second section. If a collision should ensue 
between the United States and Great Britain, the 
| severity of the struggle is too apparent to be ovei- 
| looked for a moment. The war would not be like 
| the last, 
There are now hovering over our frontiers from 


|| fifteen to eighteen thousand regular troops, the 


| choicest of the British army. Whether all this 


|| force is brought there to quell the Canadian re- 


| volt, or to bear upon the settlement of the boun¢- 


|| ary question, itis impossible to say. But ther 


If we take our stand | 


Vhat are |; 


| they are reported to be. The line between us 

and Canada will become the field of battles, not 

of two or three thousand men on each side, bu 

of five or ten times that number. The military 

power of Great Britain will be concentrated to 

one spot; and we must PISDEtRS in case of need, 

| to meet it effectively. Regular troops must be 

| resorted to, and the sooner the better. It is cruel 

and unwise to march militia alone into the field 
| fur a campaign against regular troops. As aux- 
iliaries we must always rely upon them; but we 

| ought to have in the field an equal number of rez- 
ular troops with our adversary, man for man. I! 

the contingency shall happen, upon which this 
bill is to become effective, and a special sessio! 
of Congress shall be convoked, the time whic 
intervenes between the summons and the meeting 
can be advantageously employed by the Secretary 
of War in filling up the ranks of the regimens 
by recruiting with the money which you are 
asked to place at the disposal of the President. 
But still, if any other species of force shall be 
more acceptable to the House than that suggested 
by the committee, I will yield to their judgmen' 
As to the opinion expressed by the gentlema" 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. sROnt-E al that this is 
meant asa threat and bravado on the part of the 
_ committee, I utterly disclaim any such view. 

| Mr. BIDDLE. I certainly had not the slightes! 
| idea of applying such an expression to the course 
| of the honorable gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. 


| 
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man; or of imputing to them the calculation that, 
py taking an apparent stand, we might produce 





= ; . \ tee pry ati Rae ‘ | 
Howann,] or the committee of which he ischair- || ands are now, and are likely to be hereafter, the 

dissatisfaction wiil be great indeed. 
both Governments to set about the task of placing 


It becomes 


an impression on the British Government which || their relations to each other upon a better footing, 


might probably compel it to make a closer anda | 
more speedy examination into this subject. Ido || 
not believe that such results would follow; and I 
do not wish; therefore, that we should seem to 
occupy & position which would deprive us of the 
high vantage-ground which we now possess, I | 
concurin the views taken by the President, (whose |, 
whole course in this matter meets my entire ap- || 

robation,) that it would be deeply to be deplored 
that, on a question of a mere temporary charac- || 
ter, we should be drawn into a war, and thus dis- 
turb the other great question which remains to be | 
adjusted. It is to carry out the policy of the || 
President—to prevent the question assuming this || 
character; to prevent its turning on an incidental | 


point—that { would wish that we should main- ] 


tain our stand on that where we are indisputably | 
right, and thus avoid being placed in a position || 
which probably could not be rendered easily in- || 
telligible to the country and to the world. This || 
report seems to me to pledge the country to goto || 
war on this point; that is to say, if our people are || 
driven out of this territory, the President shall | 

not make it the subject of negotiation, as hereto- || 
fore, or give notice to the British Government to || 
disclaim the act, but shall at once employ the mil- || 
itary ina war. This would produce a state of || 
things which I believe both Governmentsare anx- || 
jous to avoid. I wish the action of the House to || 
be such as that the country shall not go to war || 
upon this present incidental question, as a sub- || 
stantive ground of defense; that we should not || 
make that the subject of military operations. 

Mr. HOWARD. We have had a proof to-day || 
that the debates which take place here are recorded ) 
and referred to even by high authority. I wish, | 
therefore, to say that it becomes these two Gov- | 
ernments to speak to each other in the plain lan- || 
guage of sincerity, such as one high-minded gen- || 
tleman would use to another. This isthe ground 
upon which I wish to put this bill. There is no | 
threat meant. The nation which could so far for- | 
get itself as to threaten, or attempt to threaten, | 
the English, must have previously lost sight of |' 
the distinguishing characteristics of that people, 
so powerful and so proud. But if war will come 
upon this point of exclusive jurisdiction, it must 
come. We cannot avoid it. Let the attempt be | 
made to enforce this claim, and war will exist as 
speedily as the militia can be mustered. Let us || 
say so plainly. It is not our fault; we do not de- | 
sire it; on the contrary, we will do much, very | 
much, to prevent it. Ifthe British Government || 
will go as far as we will to preserve peace, we || 
shall have peace. But upon the question now 
before us, it is proper that we should speak and | 
act accurding to what we mean to do. It has 
been said that the American people will not go 
with us on this question of jurisdiction. I believe || 
they will. ‘There is a deep feeling in the Amer- 
ican character which requires to be stirred in or- || 
der to be seen, and which is unaffected by the | 
agitations of the surface. The party questions || 
of the day do not penetrate to the bottom. But | 
show to the people that the national honor is at | 
stake, and you will hear from all quarters the | 
hum of the multitude preparing for the emergen- 
cy. There is a lofty sense of honor which will | 
not brook indignity. We have existed long || 
enough as a nation to find much in our history 
to be proud of; and if we should ever lose that 
feeling, everything else worth having will go 
with it. 

There is something more in our relations with 
Great Britain which | mention with deep regret. 
It is, that, unfortunately, there are topics in those 
relations which involve the sectional feeling of | 
every grand division of this Union. I will not 
g0 into the particulars of those points which es- 
pecially affect the East, the West, and the North- 
ern border, where, if some of our people have 
sinned, they have also been sinned against. The 
South, too, is assailed in its tenderest point. Sir, 














if you print ‘and circulate one hundred thousand || erful horde of neighboring savages. Such, sir, || was reserved, sir, 


and to do so with an earnest and anxious desire 
that some, at least, of the difficulties which now 
exist should be removed. This desire must be 
| felt practically. The differences will thicken if || 

permitted to continue. The interests and feel- || 
| ings of the two nations incline them strongly to || 
peace; and, in fact, itis a duty which they both 
owe to the civilized world, that peace should be 
| preserved. 


certain lands therein described, and to settle the claims | 
to the vacant and unappropriated lands within the same,”’ | 


| the bill in question... 


'| war, the State of North Carolina found herself 


| They were all then loaded with similar. chains, 








In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I express a sin- | 


| cere hope that the powers proposed by this bill | 
to be vested in the President will not have to be 
exercised, and anequally earnest opinion that, as 
they are only contingent and defensive, we are | 
required by the highest considerations of duty to 
pass it. ’ lj 
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LANDS IN TENNESSEE. } 


SPEECH OF HON. E. H. FOSTER, | 
OF TENNESSEB, | 


In rue Senate, January 23, 1839. | 


The bill to amend an act entitled ** An act to authorize | 
the State of Tennessee to issue grants and perfect titles to | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


being taken up— | 


Mr. FOSTER said: || 


and the gallant ancestor of an Wmormfble member 
of the Senate, [Mr. Sevier, of A’rkansas,] from 
a liege subject of North Carolina, Bec&ihe the first 
and the last Governor of the «rising State of 


| ** Pranxianp.”’ How this brave litld republic— 


this ‘‘ imperium in inperio’’—struBgled to main- 
tain her sovereignty against powerful foes, inter- 
nal as well as external; how, in théalmost utter 
absence of the precious metals, she collected her 
revenues, and disbursed her civiland mTlitary lists 


‘in the rich furs of the country—the skins of the 


racoon and fox, the mink and the béaver; and 


| how she at last gave over the unequal conflict, 


and quietly submerging into the ‘* territory of the 
United States south of the Ohio,’’ lost fer brief, 
but memorable existence, I shall not now repeat, 


| A portion of her short annals was once before 


introduced into your discussions here, and, if 1 
mistake not, in the hands of a great master, illus- 
trated, whilst they happily enlivened, the debate 
of the grave topic hoe pending befgre you, 
Simple, sir, as these things may seem in the eyes 
of some people, subjects of scorn and derision 
with others, Coleman recur to them with pleas- 
ure, as the proud memorials of the valiant and 
enterprising stock who first peopled Tennessee 
and the West, and whose sons, some of them, 
traveling further and still further into the wilder- 
ness, have grown up with new States, and return 
now amongst us in the midst of these walls, 
bearing on their foreheads high and ‘enviable 
honors. But, sir, let me return to my subject, 
The great domain, Mr. President, of which I 


Mr. Presipent: The documents that accom- || wasspeaking, constituting the rich valleys drained 


panied the bill now under consideration sufii- | 
ciently explain the facts and principles upon | 


which I propose to urge its adoption. These || 


documents have been long since printed and placed 
under the eye of every Senator; and if I could | 
persuade myself they had received an attentive | 
notice, I should not feel the necessity of any ad- | 
ditional defense. But, sir, considering the great | 
importance of the measure in its bearings on the | 
peace and tranquillity of a large body of my con- | 
stituents—now too long tormented in the uncer- | 
tainty of their homes—I cannot think of hazard- | 
ing success by submitting their claims to a silent 
vote of the Senate. Sir, I shall detain you but | 
a little while; a few brief remarks will serve to 





recapitulate facts. This done, I cannot bring |, 


myself to doubt the ready acquiescence of this | 
honorable body in all the measures proposed by | 


At and before the close of our revolutionary | 





embarrassed with a heavy debt—a double debt, 
sir, of money and of gratitude—created by her | 
struggles in that war, and by the valor and patri- 
otic exertions of her citizens. This debt was 
the more alarming, since all hope of pecuniary | 


|| assistance was vain and fruitless. Poor as she | 


was herself, North Carolina was as well off, per- | 
haps, as any other State of the Confederacy. | 


and would have presented to her solicitations the | 
plea of equal poverty. Left then, sir, to her own | 
exertions, North Carolina did not give out by the | 
way. She still resolved to redeem her faith, 
and, if possible, to reward the sufferings and the | 
patriotism of those among her citizens who had | 
aided in achieving our liberties. 
Mr. President, beyond an outer ridge of the | 
great Appalachian range, stretching west to the | 
Mississippi river, and compressed on the north | 
and south by the waste lands of Virginia and | 
Georgia, (now the rich and flourishing States of | 
Kentucky, Alabama, and Mississippi,) North | 
Carolina owned a territory of great fertility, ex- 
ceeding in extent four hundred, and measuring in | 
breadth about one hundred and twenty miles. 
The eastern extreme of this territory had received 


'| ward for the signal bravery and 


| by the Cumberland, the lower Tennessee, and the 
Mississippi, with their countless tributaries, was 


}at the period in question ‘a howling wilder- 


\| ness.’’ On the report, nevertheless, of the ad- 


| venturous hunter, who in the joys of the chase 
had skirted this distant wild, and traversed its 
| pathless waste, it was an inviting region—a land 
| of promise—‘ flowing with milk and honey.’’ 
| Nature had lavished upon the soil her rarest gifts 
of production, and stocked the mountain, the 
lowland, and the river, with a rich profusion of 
game. ‘Thither, sir, the eye of enterprise was 
| speedily turned, and dangers told and untold 


|| served to whet the appetite without cooling the 





| ardor of the fearlessemigrant. Once penetrated, 
the wilderness soon began to blossom, and the 
| sound of the ax and the rifle echoing from the 
| hills, and mingling in strange melody with the 


|| distant moan of the bison and ‘ the wolf’s long 


| howl,’’ gave notice to the wandering savage that 
| the white man had arrived. In the spirit of mag- 


| nanimity, characteristic of the age» and with a 
e 


| feeling of liberality only equaled by the great 
and invaluable services it was intended to reward, 
| the Legislature of North Carolina determined to 
| devote the fairest portion of this country to the 
redemption of her revolutionary debt. In the 
eloquent terms of the noble declaration, it was 
offered up ‘‘ as some effectual and permanent re- 
rsevering zeal 
| of the continental officers and soldiers in the ser- 
| vice of the State.” 

Mr. President, when we consider the condition. 
of the country, and the peculiar habits of the peo- 
ple who bestowed this noble gratuity, the price 
| of blood and human suffering ; and when we reflect 

on the sentiment of generous profusion which 
taught our ancestors to believe that the great debt 
of justice and gratitude would be best discharged 
by placing few restrictions upon the individual 
appropriation of the rich and princely inheritance 
they had given, we shall be the less surprised to 
| learn (what I shall presently disclose) that, in ite 
| tedious consummation, this great and benevolent 
measure has, in one way and another, absorbed 
all the valuable public domain within the limits 
| of Tennessee, leaving nothing behind but shreds 








a considerable impress of population long before | and patches, altogether unworthy the attention of 
the close of the war. Its hardy citizens had par- || Congress, and incommensurate with the ex 


ticipated in the memorable battle of ** King’s | of prepari 


Mountain,” and, both before and afterwards, by | 


it for market. At this early day in 
the legislation of North Carolina; necessity. for- 


their own unaided courage and exertions, had. bade, or experience had not taught, the advan- 


frequently and successfully encountered a pow- 


the surveyor, the enterer. It 


_ tages of dispatchi 
another, and a compass and 


copies of this document which I hold in my hand, || was the growth and vigor of this youthful, but || the chain-carrier,in advance of the higher forum, 


(the correspondetice relating to the brigs Enter- | 


bold community, that, soon after the peace, in 


to conceive and mature a system of land policy 


prise, Encomium, gnd Comet,) and thus explain || imitation of the brave ‘Orn Tuinreex,” they | calculated, in its effects, toguard the public, whilst 
to the people of the South what the Bahama Isl- '\ declared independence of a ‘‘ venerable parent;” |, it protected the purchaser. And just here, sir, 
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suffer me to say that the first development of such 
a system has more than immortalized the pen that 
drew the memorable ordinance of 1785. Thither 
we trace the origin and foundation of all our sub- 
sequent legislation on the important subject of the 
public domain; and to the bold conceptions which 
gave birth to that system, with its posterior im- 

rovements, the nation and the people are mainly 
indebted for the silent but secure operations of 
laws preventing impositions, and forever remov- 
ing the distressing evils of conflicting titles. Un- 
like any of the new States, Kentacky, perhaps, 
excepted, Tennessee never enjoyed the advantages 
of this system. The early laws of North Caro- 
lina, the peculiar character of the obligations cre- 
ated by the great military donation to which I 
have already adverted, and the engagements of 
Congress, under the cession of 1790, to respect 
and observe all existing stipulations, denied my 
State these advantages. North Carolina had 
adopted her land policy long before the commence- 
ment of the Revolution; it was, in fact, coeval 
with the first settlement of the colony; suited at 
first to the perilous condition of the country, and 
in along succession of years accommodating itself 
to the popular will, it grew with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength. 

With us, sir, in the security and the improve- 
ments of the age, a survey always precedes the 


entry and appropriation of public lands. Under | 


the old régime of all or most of the States and 
colonies, the entry had precedence, and the 
‘* warrant’ for the survey was issued after the 
claimant had selected his ground, and delivered 


its locality to the proper officer of the Govern- | 


ment; a grant followed the survey, and the title 
was perfected. After the military donation, sir, 
the ** warrant’’—a term technically used to de- 


scribe a State certificate for vacant lands—pre- | 


Sir, | 


cedes the right to enter and appropriate. 
this new instrument was a ‘carte blanche,’’ so 
to speak, for its amount in acres upon all the va- 
cant territory of a State set apart for the officers 
and soldiers of the Revolution. 


surveys, real or ideal, of some brother hunter | 
who had gone in advance and waked up the 
game. Sir, in the early settlement of Tennessee, 
as it often happened, this was no ordinary adven- 
ture. The rifle and his faithful dog were the 
indispensable companions of the land locator. 
Every inch of ground, with every tree and covert, 
was an ambush, compassed round with the bar- 
barian foe, and it not unfrequently turned out 
that the soldier who had periled life in every form 
for his warrant, afterwards lost it in the rash 
effort to secure a home to his liking. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may I not appeal to you for a thousand 
facts in proof of this assertion? Yes, sir, you 
have ‘trod the wine press,’’ and will testify to 
the probable truth of my story. Sir, in those 
days, the dangers of which I am speaking reached 
the lonely cabin of the peaceful settler as well as 
the more hardy adventurer of the woods. Men 
guided the plow with loaded rifles strapped to 
their backs; and how often has it not happened 
within the morning and the evening of the same 
dey, in the life and death of its best and only 
defender, that the house of joy has been turned 
into the house of mourning. 

Mr. President, the preceding details, tedious 
and uninteresting as they may Ss, are necessary 
to the just elucidation of my subject. They lead 
the mind to an easy comprehension of a topic oth- 
erwise not a little complicated, and enable Sena- 
tors to eae the justice and propriety of 
sanctioning the provisions of this measure. 

Sir, the year 1783, memorable for other oe 
events, is further signalized in the history of m 
story as the epoch in which the State of Nor 
Carolina gave an honest but baneful form to the 
beneficent provisions of the “ act for the relief of 
the officers and soldiers of the Continental line.” 
It was declared: 

** That each and eve persons led to 
virtue of the aforesaid law shall on en sein 00 toe 
of State, obtain and receive ‘rom him a warrant 
of survey for such quantities of land withiu the limits of 
the lands reserved by the aforesaid law for said officers and 


soldiers, he, she, or they, by the aforesaid law, shall be en- 
titled to, which shall be directed to Colonel Martin Arm. 


b 


| which self-sufficiency had at one time vainly dig- 


| mischiefs of hasty and unguarded measures; and 
a signal proof of this is to be found in the benev- 


his own, unchecked by the supervision of some 


| count. 
| have multiplied as they were striken o 
The holder of | this day, if you had any valuable territory left, | 
the “warrant”? went forth into the forest in || 
search of soil, confined to no lines, and restricted | 


by no surveys, unless it might be the lines and || 


Lands in Tennessee—Mr. Foster. 
strong, who is hereby appointed surveyor for that purpose, 
and is authorized and required, by himself or deputy, to 
execute and return the same into the Secretary’s office 


within the same ume and iu the same manner as is required 
in other cases.”’ 


sistent, nevertheless, in many respects, with the 


fruitful source of incalculable mischiefs, and in | 
their consequences, have swallowed up, at last, 
the entire valuable portion of the rich domain I | 
have endeavored to pencil. 

In the science of political economy, as in me- 
chanics and every other art and science, first at- 
tempts are generally rude, defective, and imper- 
fect; untaught by lessons drawn from experience | 


and mellowed by practice, the mind of man too || 


often wanders into absurdities, and, in its best | 
intended efforts, gives sad proofs of the utter | 
weakness of all human sagacity. Who among 
men has not looked back in repentant shame an 

regret upon some deed of short-sighted policy 


nified by the name of wisdom? And thus it is 
that time, which, in its slow but certain progres- | 
sion, tests all things, frequently compels us, while 
we may consecrate the motive, to deplore the 


olent law from which I have just given you a 
short quotation. Unaided by any counsels save 


watchful eye, untrameled by any particular obli- | 
gation other than the ever-doubtful morality of the | 
best among mankind, in an hour of temptation— | 





of such alaw, vast and incalculable frauds should | 
have been perpetrated by the negligence or con- | 
trivance of a secretary, or by the villainies of | 
those who had the confidence of his office? Sir, 
since the passage of the law, how many million 
acres of land warrants have issued, no man can 
Like the heads of the fabled aye. they | 

; and, to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


I fear you would have no right to hope that any 
modern Hercules had appeared to destroy the | 
Lernean monster. Yes, sir; they came upon us | 
like the locusts of Egypt, settling down upon the | 
land, and devouring every green thing before | 
them. Swarm followed swarm in quick succes- 
sion, until, having overrun the ‘‘ military reser- 
vation,’’and exhausted the whole territory ‘‘north | 
and east of the line,’’ they swept away over the | 
rivers and the hills, and, lighting down on the | 
lands of Congress, have covered almost every | 
acre of valuable public domain within the limits | 
of Tennessee. 
But let me not be understood, Mr. President, in | 
this hasty but faithful sketch of facts, as intend- | 
ing the least censure upon the Legislature or the | 
people of North Carolina. In all that I have said, | 
and in anything I may say, nothing is more dis- 
tant from my feelings than unkind aspersions on 
either. Sir, the government and the people of | 
that noble old State, in common with the author- | 
ities of Tennessee, have lamented abuses neither | 
of them could remedy. The evil, great and de- 
structive as it has been, found its origin in the 
unguarded provisions of the act of 1783, and its | 
principal consummation within the first few years | 
of the administration of that law. 
Turning, sir, from this general view, I beg Sen- 
ators to accompany me in a nearer approach to 
the subject; and I propose, sir, to bring up an 
array of facts which, persuade myself, must | 
carry conviction to every unprejudiced mind, and | 
seal the success of the bill under discussion. 
invite you, sir, to open the map of Tennessee. | 
Placing your eye upon a point in the south boun- 
dary of the State where it is intersected by ‘‘ Elk | 
river,” running north to the immediate neighbor- | 
hood of Columbia, thence westward with Duck | 
river and the military line to the Tennessee, and 
down this last river to the Kentucky line, you cut | 
west Tennessee proper into two great divisions. | 
With the territory lying east and north of this | 
line, and stretching off to the mountains, we have | 
now nothing todo. More than thirty years ago | 
it was abandoned by Congress, and has long since 
fallen a prey, in all its valuable portions, to the 
insatiate element it was vainly designed to satisfy. 
Since the compact of 1806, between Congress, 


one : . i 
is it at all to be wondered at that, in the execution | 
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'| North Carolina,and Tennessee, the territory south 
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Senate 


— 


_and west of the line I have just now deseriijeq 
| has been familiarly called by its descriptive tj), 








‘| lands. 
|| expressions of this witness, ‘‘ all the lands in this 





|| est in an opposite wing of 


|| to the Mississippi, scarce a stone or a pebble is 
| to be found; and, with slight varieties in the east 
and southeast corners, this great section, turn 


'| ‘the congressional reservation.”’ It contains the 
Sir, these loose and unguarded provisions, con- || 


only Government domain lying within the lim)is 


| of Tennessee, and by an accurate estimate fy\\x 
antecedent practice of this State, constituted the || 


short of seven million acres of land. 

But again: subdivide the ‘* congressional repr. 
vation’’ by the line of the Tennessee river, jn jis 
whole length through the State, and you have two 
sections of very unequal areas—not more up. 
equal, however, than they are dissimilar in go\| 
surface, and topography. With the exception o; 


|| the east and northeast portions, the whole face of 


the subdivisions lying on the east of the Tennes. 
see river is traversed by a waste of unfruitful hills 
and steep declivities, separated by deep and nar. 
row valleys. Through the largest portion of this 


| region nature, for the most part, wantons in naked 


poverty; the scant and flinty soil mocks the hopes 
of the husbandman, and defies his hardest toils. 
A thin and scattered population breaks at times 
the dull monotony of the woods; or, it may be 
that the eye of the traveler, weary in search of a 
smoke from some lonely cabin, lights at last upon 
the fire of some modern Nimrod; and under the 


|| hospitable tent of the hunter accepts the best and 


only refuge the forest affords him. Sir, honor. 
able gentlemen can form some idea of the char- 
acter and value of these lands if they will be 
pleased to turn to the documentary proof lying on 
their tables. 


On the testimony of the public surveyors, (who, 
to me knowledge, are men of probity, and inti- 
mately acquainted, I dare say, with every part of 
the country,) there were, in the year 1828, one 
million five hundred thousand acres of vacant and 
unappropriated land lying within the particular 
section of which I am now speaking. Of these, 


| not more than one hundred thousand acres were 


valued at the inconsiderable sum stipulated in this 
bill. All the balance were worthless—utterly poor 
and worthless. In the words of one of the wit- 
nesses, all the valuable lands in his district had 


|| been entered; ‘* those remaining vacant were of a 
|| very inferior quality, lying in small detached par- 


cels, scattered everywhere, in various shapes and 
forms; he did not know of a tract of fifty acres 
of good vacant land in one body within his dis- 
trict, as most generally pieces of vacant land fit 
for cultivation lie in small tracts of five to twenty 
acres, surrounded by hills or lands not worth the 
taxes.’’ In the language of another witness, 
equally competent and credible, the lands in ques- 
tion are the ‘‘ poorest within the reservation.” 
‘*There remains,’’ he adds, ‘* a very small por- 
tion worth the expense of procuring a patent; 
those which might be considered fit for cultiva- 
tion lie only on water-courses and in narrow slips, 
and might be purchased at a small price, for the 
sake of the timber, by the owners of contiguous 
*? To speak in the strong and emphatic 


district, except such as lie on the water-courses, 
are altogether sterile and unfit for cultivation.”’ | 

Mr. President, if this be a faithful picture of 
the region over which I have just glanced so has- 


'| tily, what shall be said of the other great section 


of the ‘* congressional reservation ?”’ In that ex- 
tensive country lying between the Tennessee and 


| Mississippi rivers, there are seventeen counties, 
|| many. flourishing towns, villages, and hamlets, 


and a wealthy, dense, growing, and intelligent 
population. Sixteen years ago it was little better 
than a wilderness. Occupying less than a fourth 
of the whole map of the State, it numbers, at this 


'| day, more than a third of our entire population. 


Two members of Congress provide for its inter- 
is Capitol, and it is 
represented in the State Legislature by eighteen 
members—Senators and Representatives. Incon- 
templating this beautiful country, its comparative 
geo ogical peculiarities strike us with the greatest 
surprise and astonishment. Intersecting, in its 
course, both the south and north boundary lines 
of the State, the channel of the Tennessee river, 
within that circuit, seems to have searched out 
and swept around the extreme verge of our lime- 
stone formation. Beyond its left bank, westward 
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which way you please, presents to the eye an un- 
proken surface, occasionally diversified with gen- | 
Je undulations, but nowhere rising into hills and 
precipices. The rivers and smaller water-courses | 
_narrow, deep, serpentine, and sluggish—flood- 
ing for ages their neighboring bottoms, have cre- 
ated great and extensive swamps and marshy 
jowlands which the wants and the enterprise of 
a score of generations to come will not be likely | 
toreclaim. In other respects, nature appears to | 
have dealt out her bounties with a partial hand. 
Throughout half, or more, of this fine country, || 
the soil, sufficiently deep and based upon a clay | 
foundation, throws upwards from its virgin bosom | 
arich and luxuriant variety of forest growth, and || 
rewards the labors of the plow with an abundant || 
harvest. And here it is that wealth has found its || 
pleasant home, and, reposing on its own good | 
fortune, can have no interest ‘beyond a generous || 
hope in the fate of this important measure. 
But, as if to heighten effect, by the suddenness 
and rapidity of the change, here more than any- || 
where ‘else, we are frequently doomed, in one 
short day’s journey, to contrast the extremes of 
barrenness and fertility. Lights and shadows, 
alternately flitting before the eye, expose, in the 
great variety of soil, a checkered panorama, and 
roup before us the rich man’s ample possessions, 
and the humble, but hopeful, abode of the indus- 
trious occupant. A little further on, and humility 
enjoys its own undisturbed dominion. There are 
large coterminous tracts of country too sterile | 
or too unfruitful for the cupidity of the land war- 
rant, and Ba good enough for the poor man’s 
refuge. nd here, sir—here, amid extensive 
barren wastes, clothed with a stunted growth of 
wood and verdure—here, retiring poverty has 
found a thousand * little islands’’ of fertile soil; 
small, Mr. President, they are, but sufficientl | 
large to encourage the industry, reward the toil, | 
and support the rising household of the humble, 














but thrifty, adventurers who have searched out 
and seized upon them. 

Such, Mr. President, are the geographical out- 
lines of the ‘* congressional reservation,’’ and || 
such the character and condition of the vacant || 
and unappropriated lands upon which the bill be- 
fore you proposes to operate. What considera- | 
tions can there be of policy and humanity opposed 
to its passage? In either point of view,I boldly | 
and confidently avow it, the reasons are, all of | 
them, on the side of the measure. Nearly fifty | 
years have elapsed since North Carolina con- 
veyed this country to the United States, and 
within that period Congress has purchased, paid 
for, resold, and given away an empire of lands. 
States and Territories have been peopled around | 
her, until Tennessee, then the most distant fron- 
tier of the inhabited Union, is now, in the march || 
of great events, the center, if not the very center, 
of our great social system, To this good day, 
no attempts | » - been made, direct or indirect, to | 
exercise any I*cderal supervision over these lands; || 
and but for the remipiscences yearly brought | 
up here by the supplicating occupants and their || 
faithful advocates, you would long since have | 
forgotten your paltry interest in this broken in- || 
heritance. You are reminded of it this day, sir, | 


| 


only to be convinced by evidences as “strong as | 








proofof Holy Writ,”’ that any efforton your part || having already, in a prior part of my argument, || ation anda just 
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| examined, and the tops of the 
| ains, with their deepest gorges, were explored. 


| and frugal ‘* locator.’’ Nowhere was this system 


| precipitated upon the country, and covered every- 


| divided, and again subdivided, and so carefully 


| less adjacent soil. 


SS ————— 


expanded. The most es woods were 


ills and the mount- 


The information thus acquired became the mer- 
chandise of this agrarian broker; and its rapid 
demand, at the highest prices, by the owners of | 
land warrants, seldom failed to enrich the shrewd 


carried to such high perfection as it was in the 
‘**congressional reservation.’’ Long before the 
land offices were opened in that district, numerous 
detachments of rival land-hunters, headed by 
veteran chiefs, broke into the silence of the then 
unsettled wilderness, and scoured the country to 
every point of the compass. Some of them, more 
skillful and lynx-eyed than others, are said to have 
mapped out and centered the principal counties, 
as they were subsequently established by the 
Legislature. Certain it is the preparations were 
so admirably completed that, when the anxious | 
day arrived, an ‘* avalanche”? of warrants was 


where, in wild confusion, the “ fat of the land.’”’ || 

From that hour to this, now eighteen consecutive || 

reas with slight intermissions, the fierce havoc | 
as been constantly keptup. Warrants have been 


fitted, squared, and dovetailed, as to reach almost | 
every acre of valuable arable land worth the price 
of the instrument, without including the worth- 


Sir, on the statement and au- | 
thority ofan honorable gentleman, once a surveyor || 
in the country, and a man of unimpeachable 

veracity, I submit to the Senate that, in the prog- | 


| ress of this searching system, ‘there are hun- || 


dreds, and perhaps thousands of tracts of land in | 
the ‘ congressional reservation’ having from twen- 
ty to forty corners and offsets.” 


Mr. President, if my story be true, can it be || 
that policy or cupidity would insist on a survey || 
and sale of the public domain in Tennessee? But || 


I desire to satisfy everybody; and happily, in the 
documentary proofs before me, and in other evi- 
dences now on my table, [ have it in my power 
to throw a flood of light on the subject, which 
must convince incredulity itself. 

Sir, nineteen years ago, my State caused the || 
‘* congressional reservation’? to be divided into || 
seven districts, numbering from seven to thirteen, || 
inclusive. Public surveyors were appointed by || 
the Legislature for each of these districts—men | 
of skill, probity, and integrity; and among other | 
detailed duties, these sworn officers were required | 
to subdivide the whole ‘‘ reservation ’’ into sec- | 
tions of ‘five miles square.’? They were par- | 
ticularly instructed to note ** the quality of the land, | 
and the mountains or other remarkable objects | 
touching or crossing the lines of the ections.”’ | 
In the discharge of their official duties, these sur- | 
veyors necessarily acquainted themselves with | 
the quantity, quality, and relative value of the | 
lands within their respective districts. I hope, 
therefore, [ shall not be charged with offending 
against the strict law of evidence, by insisting | 
that their testimony is of the highest grade, and | 
signally entitled to the belief and confidence of | 
Senators. 

Mr. President, I pass by the statements of the | 
surveyors of the seventh and eighth districts, 





| the twelfth district. 
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itation in saying that it would cost the United 
States more money to bring them into market 
than could be realized from the sale.’? Equally 
strong and conclusive are the declarations from 
In the opinion of the officer 
there, ** the amount of sales would not half pay 


the expense of preparing the vacant lands for 


market, as they lie in detached parcels, and the 
most valuable parts are in the smallest bodies.” 
In the last remaining subdivision, the surveyor 
contents himself on the general subject by stating 
that the vacant lands within his district, * fit for 


_ cultivation, are in small detached parcels.”’ 


I cannot dismiss this branch of my argument, 
without bringing before the Senate a witness of 
more imposing character than either of those al- 
a produced; made so by the voluntary act of 
the Government; appealed to by the United States; 
and, by all the rules of evidence, not to be dis- 
credited or disregarded by the party at whose in- 
stance he is made to speak. In April, 1829, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, acting under orders 
from the House of Representatives, caused a sub- 
ordinate of his Department, among other things 
connected with the same subject, to institute an 


| inquiry into the estimated value of the unappro- 
| priated public lands lying in the “ congressional 


reservation. ”? Under these instructions, the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office addressed 


| himself te the then Secretary of State for the 


State of Tennessee; and the information could 
not have been sought for in higher or more com- 
petent quarters—the individual thus selected, pos- 
sessing in an eminent degree a clear and scruti- 
nizing mind, added to the weight of his credibility 
the double advantage of a thorough acquaintance 
with the objects of your research. In his able, 
concise, but unanswerable report, in reply, he 
concludes all he has to say, in the following ex- 
pressive language: 


‘© No one at all acquainted with the true situation of the 


| country, can, fora moment, doubt the impracticability of 
| laying off and selling what remains (of these lands) upon 


any system like the present, as practiced by the United 


States, without positive loss to the Government.” 


Sir, after all this, I forbear to multiply proofs; 
but, on the general worthless character of these 
lands, I must say, and I say it respectfully, who- 
ever doubts now would not be persuaded, ‘‘though 
one rose from the dead.”’ 

But, Mr. President, the precedent—good men, 
otherwise friendly to the measure, express great 
fears lest the passage of this law should set an 
example, not hereafter to be disregarded by Con- 
gress, in its general policy, tending toinvolve the 
Government in a system of profligacy calculated 
to destroy the national domain, and to rob the 
old States of their just and equal participation in 
our rich inheritance of poh Mido. I honor and 
respect such fears; but it does seem to me at the 
same time, that a moment’s reflection on the char- 
acter and provisions of this bill, with the proofs 
that have followed it, should remove the misgiv- 
ings and calm the apprehensions of the most 
watchful and fastidious advocates of the rights 
and interests of the old States. I deny both the 
application of the argument and the supposed 
analogy. Tennessee does not ask a donation of 
these lands; a cession, without a fair consider- 
uivalent; she does not approach 


to reach the property by the only mode known || sufficiently adverted to their reports. From the || you in the attitude of a beggar, an humble sup- 


to your statutes will involve an expense far ex- | 
ceeding the whole value of the estate. 
absence of all positive testimony, the system of 
speropeiading the public lands in Tennessee, as | 
already described, abundantly establishes this | 
important fact. | 

The land warrant, as before observed, was a | 
written bond on the State for its amount in ¢illable | 
acres, And when hundreds and thousands were | 
daily and for years in the race, every man his | 
own unbridled provider, could it have been other- | 
wise? Land hunting soon became a distinct and 
Profitable profession. Hence, sir, in the legal | 
vocabulary of the day, the land “‘ locator’’ was as 
familiarly known by his name as the attorney and | 
clerk of the court by their respective titles. It | 
was the business of this active undertaker to tra- | 
Verse the country in every direction, and to scan, 
With practiced eye, all the advantages of water, | 
soil, and situation. As the quantity of good lands | 
diminished, the field of his less successful labcr | 


| 


In the 
i 





next in number, the ninth district, we are told | 
that, ‘* owing to the mode of appropriating lands, 
the good soil yet remaining vacant consists of 
mere skirts and scraps, from the sale of which the 


General Government can realize little or nothing. | 
The purchase of these lands,’’ the surveyor adds, | 
‘* must be mostly by poor men, who have little | 


| 


to give; in fact, their situation would not be much 
bettered if they were to obtain them for nothing; 
the gift would be too well calculated to make 
them always poor.’’ On the evidence of the 
surveyor of the tenth district, ‘* all the valuable 
lands have been appropriated by North Carolina 


high lands, but they aré generally poor, and lie 


| in detached parcels; so much so, there is no hes- 








military land warrants; such as are still vacant | 
lie in detached parcels, and are generally very | 
poor.”? From the eleventh district, we learn that | 
** the greater portion of the vacant lands consists | 
of river swamp, lying too low to be reclaimed; | 
there are,’’ in the words of the witness, ‘* some | 


pliant for favors, great or small. Sir, it was but 
this morning, in a casual conversation with an 
honorable Senator on my right, (Mr. Witiiams 
of Mississippi,] himself a native of my State, I 
was congratulating myself with pride and gratifi 

cation, how seldom it was that prayers, petitions, 
and memorials reached these Halls from the hon- 
ored people whose unworthy servant lam. No, 
sir, Tennessee asks no unbought favors—she un- 
folds the truth, acknowledges your right, proves 


| the value of these rags and patches ofa once noble 


inheritance, and pointing to her hardy sons who 
are content to dig a scant but independent living 
from the barren soil to which you have clang so 
long, she openly proposes to take yous property, 
and. pay its value into the public exchequer. 
Where, then, the danger of the precedent? If it be 
wrong for the Government to sell any portion ot 
the public domain at a fair price, then, indeed, 
there may be danger in the precedent this bill may 
set. Sir, in mercantile language, this is an “‘old 
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concern’ and ought to be “wound up.” If it has 
becn without “profit” to you, it has also been 


} $9 


** joss. 


without 
ener State has borne all the expenses of the 
‘costablieiiment,’’ and she appeals to you now to 
‘auction off’? the odds and the ends, the broken 
wares, with the dusty, dingy, moth-eaten frag- 
ments of an ancient *invoice.’’ Shall she be any 
longer refused? 

Mr. President, I have omitted of purpose many 
of the dry details which connect themselves with 
the history of the appropriation of the public 
lands in ‘Tennessee. But, as some exculpation 
of my State, I beg to remark that her govern- 
ment has at no time participated in the right 
of originating and issuing land warrants; and I 
add, what must strike the Senate with still greater 
surprise, that for ten years after ‘Tennessee was 
a sovereign State, and an equal member of the 
Confederacy, North Carolina exercised the ex- 


clusive power of perfecting titles by giving grants , 


for the lands lying within our limits, ‘This last 
anomaly—so far as I know, withouta precedent 
in the history of any other State, vexatious in 
practice and humiliating in its character—was in- 
grafted upon the cession compact of 1790. ‘The 
foul blot continued to tarnish her escutcheon 
until the high contracting parties, by the triple 


Your factor, your agent, my | 


agreement of 1806, authorized Tennessee to issue | 


grants, perfect titles, and settle claims to all the 
vacant and unappropriated lands lying within her 
boundary. 

From that day to this, the State whose servant 
lam has discharged, as faithfully as could be, 
the important trust confided to her by the General 
Government and the government of North Caro- 
lina. Her statute-books are swollen with laws 


regulating the adjudication of land warrants, and | 


the fair and equitable appropriation of the great 
estate placed in her keeping. 
the task, surveyors, registers, commissioners, 
clerks, and entry takers, all have been more or 
less pensioned on her civillist, until, in the lapse 
of years, she has incurred heavy cosis, and ex- 
pended incalculable sums, Sir, her highest ex- 
ecutive magistrates, through a long succession of 
three-and-thirty years, have found ample labor 
for much of their time in executing the grants 
which, in uncounted thousands, have crowded 
their tab] In proof of this, | hold up this good 
and weighty volume, {Laws of Tennessee, ] filled 
up, page upon page, and line upon line, with ne- 
cessary and indispensable enactments on the 
subject of these lands. 

For all these services, Mr. President, Tennes- 
see asks no pecuniary recompense. The soil has 
escaped, itis true, without price to her, but its 
bold tenantry are hers. In war and in peace, 
always with the foremost in defense of our bless- 


In the execution of 


|, might take place before the Government could be | 
The fact | 
that the very counties in Arkansas through which | 
this belt of land proposed to be set apart in this | 


ed institutions, they are hers—in the eloquent | 


words of the Roman matron, ‘ her jewels.”? So 
fur as they are quieted, Tennessce is satisfied. 
Would that | could say they were all in peace. 
But I cannot. Within the limits of the ** con- 
gressional reservation’’ there are hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of humble, honest, thrifty, industri- 
ous occupants, who have no right to give the en- 
dearing title of *“*home, sweet home,’’ to the 
lonely ‘‘cabins’’ in which they have dwelt so 
long. Improved as these distant fields have been 
by the sweat, the labor, and the hardships they 
have lavished upon them, consecrated to their 
religious feelings by the neighboring ** meeting- 
house,’’ and the pious but unpretending ** man 
of God’’ who has so long and so tenderly minis- 
tered to their comforts, doubly hallowed by the 
lowly graves which entomb the bones of hus- 


bands, wives, children, friends, and relatives, |) 


these people linger in love where pampered wealth 
would scorn to fix its abode. 


sick, with * hope deferred,” they now approach | 


you. Ready, able, and willing to pay the just 


value of your property, they implore your title. |! 


Can honorable Senators refuse the meritorious | 


demand? Heartless, cold and heartless, is the 


cruel policy which would repel the humble re- |) 


quest, and answer ** no.”’ 

Mr. President, I thank honorable gentlemen 
for their kind attention. I have done. 
the first time my voice was ever heard within these 
walls, and the last, as it may be, it will remain 
with me as one of the proudest, happiest recolicc- 
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Defense of Western Frontier—Mr. Fulton. 


tions of my life, that it was raised in the cause of 
humanity. 


DEPENSE OF WESTERN FRONTIER. 


REMARKS OF HON. W.S. FULTON, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
Ix rux Senate, February 26, 1839. 


The bill te set apart a belt of land on the western borders 
of the States of Missouri and Arkansas, as bounty lands, to | 


be granted to settlers engaged for a termn of years in de- 
fense of the frontier, being taken up— 


Mr. FULTON said, that at this late period of |, 


the session, he felt that it would be impossible to 
obtain the favorable action of both Houses of 


Congress upon the important bill just called up, | 
being for the first time reached upon the Senate’s | 
A somewhat similar measure had been | 


Calendar. 
warmly pressed at the last session of Congress, 


and had unfortunately failed to receive the sanc- | 
A measure, however, of a | 


tion of the Senate. 
like character having at this session received the 


support of a majority of the Senate, (he alluded | 
to the bill for the armed occupation of Florida,) | 


had induced him to hope that if time had been 
afforded for the consideration of this bill, and to 
have enabled its friends to demonstrate its im- 
portance, and the great necessity of such a meas- 


ure, particularly at this time, as a cheap and efii- | 


cient means of defense of the western frontier, he 
had flattered himself that this bill also would have 


obtained the support of a majority of the Senate, |! 
He regretted exceedingly that time was not al- || 
lowed for its consideration, and it was the more | 
to be deplored, as the aspect of affairs was be- | 


coming somewhat warlike. 


The occupation by British traders of our terri- | 


tory bordering on the Pacific, and the extensive 
trade which is carried on by them with ail the 


Indian tribes, as well those within our acknowl- | 


| edged limits as those inhabiting British territory, 


have given to that Government a power and an | 
influence in that quarter of the most alarming | 
They can at any mo- | 


| and vexatious character. 
| ment instigate the savages, even to the very bor- 
ders of Arkansas and Missouri, to make war 
upon the frontier. 
of the whole population of both those States 


informed that war had commenced. 


bill runs, contain, many of them, at this moment, 


a large population, demonstrates conclusively the | 
They merely | 


fearless character of that people. j 
ask the Government to give them strength suffi- 


tient to enable them to resist the hosts which | 


may be brought against them, and they will be 
content. 
We were now within two or three days of the 


_ end of the session, and he believed it would be | 


impossible to pass this bill, or even to consider 
it, without defeating many bills now receiving 


the final action of the two Houses of Congress; | 


he, therefore, most reluctantly felt constrained to 


yield to the wishes of his friends, and would ab- | 
stain from asking for the consideration of the | 


measure at this session. He moved to lay the 
bill upon the table. 


Frivay, March 1, 1839. 


The bill to provide for the protection of the , 


northern and northwestern frontier being taken 
up, as in Committee of the Whole— 
Mr, FULTON said he rose to offer an amend- 


|, ment to the bill now before the Senate, providing 
Sick, more than | 


for the appropriation of $120,000 for the defense 
_ of the southwestern frontier. ‘The system of de- 
fense proposed by the Department of War, at the 


ation of upwards of seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars. This system of defense did not find favor 
with Congress, and a small appropriation of 
$80,000, merely to keep the works of defense from 


f total destruction, had also failed in the House af- 


On this, | 


ter having passed the Senate. The consequence 


| has been, that the military works upon that fron- 


tier are in a most ruinous condition. 


} 
‘ 


The indiscriminate slaughter | 


last session, for that frontier, asked an appropri- | 


He spoke | 


~ 


{ february 26, 


SENATE, 
defenses and quarters, as. well as all the ot), 
structures, at Fort Gibson, were in the most do. 
cayed situation. They are all falling down; ang 
as a work of defense, this fort would afford but 
little security to the troops, and as a post, eve 
{| the health of the troops will be greatly endan. 
‘gered if things are permitted to remain as they 
| are. 
‘| Mounted troops are also indispensable in ay 
| Indian country; and, in order to make these eff. 
cient, not only the men, but the horses, also, 
should be taken careof. Proper structures ought 
| to be furnished for both the horses and their proy. 
(ender. This amendment proposes what is con- 
sidered requisite for these objects. 
The proposed appropriation will be barely suf. 
ficient to enable the Department to. keep up ex. 
isting works, and to make such improvements as 
' are absolutely necessary to place the frontier in, 
temporary state of defense. And when the ex- 
posed situation of the inhabitants is considered, 
and the obligations which this Government is 
under to them toafford them adequate protection, 
it would seem impossible to suppose that Con- 
gress would refuse the necessary appropriations 
toenable the Department to do its duty. He 
hoped the Senate would adopt the amendmen 
which he now felt it to be his duty to propose to 
the bill under consideration. 
This amendment failed. On the next day Mr. 
Benton proposed an amendment for the same 
object; when 
Mr. FULTON said that he had failed in his 
proposition the evening before, for an appropria- 
| tion for the defenses of the western fronticr, as 
he was led to believe, for the want of the esti- 
mates from the Department of War. He was 

| happy to be now able to furnish the Senate with 
a letter from the Secretary of War, which he 
hoped would satisfy every Senator as to both the 
necessity and importance of the appropriation 
now asked for. 

Mr. F. then read the following letter: 

Dear Sir: I regret exceedingly that the sum asked for 
to be applied to the defense of the western frontier should 
have been refused; and, still more, that those who are so 
deeply concerned in this measure should not unite to earry 
itthrough. With the sum now available, (provided the 

| #50,000 which was carried to the surplas fund is reappro 
| priated,) and that proposed by the Military Committe: 

$80,000, the frontier may be placed in a respectable state o| 
defense, if the application of the money be left to the proper 
oflicers of the Government. 

The sum I propose will be applied to the works at Fort 
Gibson, Fort Smith, fort on the [iinois, Fort Leavenworth, 
fort at Table Creek, fort near the forks of the Des Moines, 
and to the completion of the road already commenced by 
order of Congress. | most earnestly hope the money wiil 


be appropiiaicd. 
Yours, truly, J. R. POINSETT. 


Hon. W. Fortos, Senate. 

The amendment was then agreed to in com- 
mittee; but when the bill was brought into the 
Senate, it was lost—yeas 13, nays 18. 

ARMED OCCUPATION OF FLORIDA. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. MONTGOMERY, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1839, 


' Iu the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the bill making appropriations for prosecuting the war 
in Florida against the Seminole Indians. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY said that this was a bill 
to make an appropriation to support and pay an 
|, army in Florida, who had, he regretted to say, 
\| by their repeated failures to answer the purposes 
|, they were intended to answer for the country, 
| lost the confidence of the nation; and, instead ot 

adding laurels to the country, had disgraced it, 
| and done move to injure our military standing in 
| the estimation of o:her nations, than eould, he 
feared, ever be repaircd. In all the bloody con- 
flicts that this country has had from its founda- 
|| tion up to the Seminole and Creek wars of late, 
1 our military officers and soldiers had not only 
|| nobly and successfully sustained their own and 
|| their country’s honor against.an equal force, but 
| often against a force vastly outnumbering them, 
|| and with great advantages over.them in other 
respects, As proof of this, he would refer to the 


| from personal knowledge, when he said that the || battles of the Revolution, and also the mapy 
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bloody conflicts with the savages since that period | 
up to the Jate Creek and Seminole wars. i] 
In all our struggles we have been more than | 
conquerors, until this Seminole war, which has 
cost the nation fifteen millions of money, or more, | 
in maintaining an army, outnumbering, ten to | 
one, the enemy, and furnished with better sup- 
plies than any army in this country ever had, 
and with the advantages, too, of three of our most 
experienced generals of the regular army. And 
what has been the mortifying result? 1 will tell 
you, Mr. Chairman, what has been done. We 
have many victories upon record here, from the 
pens of our officers, some of which I have on my 
desk before me; while the enemy, the savage 
Seminole, has not only the original battle-field 
now in possession, but vastly more of our terri- 
tory and soil under their command than when we 
began the war upon them. But, what is far more | 
disgraceful to our army, and mortifying to our | 
feelings, the enemy has the scalps of many of our 
unoffending frontier inhabitants in their posses- 
sion; for it has so happened that while the frontier 
was counting on protection from our army, sent 
there for that purpose, they have afforded the 
frontier no protection at all, by not deterring the 
savage from his inhuman butcheries, nor pursu- 
ing and punishing them after they had committed 
them. ‘Thus, while the Government, always 
willing and ever ready todischarge her duty justly 
towards all her citizens, has sent thousands of | 
men and millions of money to defend and protect , 
the frontier inhabitants from the Indian butch- 
erles, We have had, in return, from our officers, 
victories upon paper, while the Indians had vic- 
tories on the battle-field, and the accounts of the 
scalping of our women and children, and the 
burning of their homes, sometimes with the bodies | 
of the slain victims in them. 
These scenes have so often occurred, in the face 
of our Army, during a period of several years, 
and under circumstances leaving no justification 
for the Commanding Officer of the regular Army, 
that I confess, Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to 
declare here in my place, as a Representative in 
part of the good people of the nation, that I feel, 
when I am again called upon to vote millions of 
money to sustain and support an army whose offi- 
cers have, by their repeated failures, either to 
conquer the enemy or give protection to the in- 
habitants of Florida, [should at least make known | 
my sentiments. No man living can be more will- 
ing than I am to vote for men and means to prose- || 
cute a war to protect our citizens and their rights; | 
and I have voted for all the appropriations to sup- 
port the war in Florida; and I am again. willing | 
to afford all the means necessary to prosecute that 
war to a successful and speedy termination; but, 
Mr. Chairman, I feel that I am voting money to 
support officers (for, as to the soldiers, both reg- 
ular and militia, I have the utmost confidence in 
them in all respects) that have proved, by their 
conduct, that they are incompetent or unwilling 
to do their duty; and by detaining them in com- 
mand in Florida, and sending them the means of 
prosecuting the war, we are actually taunting the 
people of Florida with but the name of protection. 
1 am willing to furnish the means of protecting | 
the Floridians; but I am unwilling to put them in | 
the hands of these officers of the regular Army, | 
who have, by their conduct, proved their incom- | 
petency properly to use them, and in whom, I | 
again repeat, I ines lost all confidence. I have | 
always doubted the efficiency of any officer, after | 
he has spent some five or ten years of his life in | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ume of peace in perfect idleness, walking the | 
streets of one of our large cities, and living upon 
the luxuries only to be hadinthem. Take an offi- 
cer who has been thus fed, and send him into the | 
back woods, where he has nothing but a soldier’s |, 
backwoods fare, and he is forthwith unmanned, |) 
physically and mentally; and the thoughts of his || 
former city dinners, his sparkling champagne, his |; 
evening walks and dances, nine times out of ten, | 
unfit him either to fight himself, or to command |; 
others in fighting; and just so long as you depend || 
on such men tocommand your Army, justse long 
will you have such failures as you have had in 
Florida. } 
I will proceed, Mr. Chairman, to show, from 
the public records on file, and other proof, that | 
there are just grounds strongly to suspect” that 


. 
; 





| 
' 
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Armed Occupation of Florida—Mr. Montgomery. 


this Seminole war has not been prosecuted, by 
soine at least of those high in command, like any 
other warever before heard of; for, if one of the 


| generals there is to be believed, in a late commu- 


nicationto the Hon. Tuomas H. Benron, of the 
Senate, it never was the intention of the Govern- 


| ment, or of any general there, to kill these Sem- 
| inoles, but only to catch them; for he declares 


this; and [ now send to the Chair, to be read by 
the Clerk, a letter which proves this fact. It 
reads thus: 


Locusr Grove, NEAR LOUISVILLE, Kentucky, 
January 19, 1839. 

Dear Sir: I have received your letter of the 5th instant, 
with a copy of the bull to provide for the armed occupat on 
and settlement of Florida. Ifthe plan which you propose can 
be carried out, the Indians may be gradually destroyed, or 
forced to submit; and I know of no other measure likely to 
rid the country of them, unless, by following the example of 
the British Government in their war with the Maroons of 
Jamaica, we employ the blood-hound. The only doubt I 
entertain as to the complete success of the plan arises from 
the apprehension that the quantity of good land south of 


| the twenty-eighth degrec of north latitude is not sufficient 


to induce settiers to occupy it; north of that degree, the 
country is generally equal to the southern countries of 
Georgia and Alabama; but south of it, the good jand is con- 
fined to a few detached spots along the coast on both sides 
of the peninsula; and fresh water can rarely be obtained 
on the guif coast south of Charlotte’s harbor, even where 
the land is fit for cultivation. Between the mouth of the 
Withlacoochee and Tampa Bay, there is a considerable 


| body of excellent land; there is also good land near Cohap 


Kilaga ; and between the Ocklawaha and St. Jolins rivers 
I have no doubt healthy situations for stations or residences 
may be found; and as to the country north of the Withia- 
coochee, it is quite as healthy as the greater portion of the 


|| western and southwestern States; and the whole sea-board 
|| is as healthy as any part of our Atlantie sea-board south of 


the Delaware. I would advise that the planters and farm- 


| ers be urged to return to the plantations and tarms which 


they have abandoned, and the whole country north of 
Tampa Bay be settled as soon as possible. ‘The coasts of 


| Florida afford as valuable fisheries, in proportion to their 


extent, as the banks of Newfoundland; and though the 
country south of Tampa Bay affords but little inducement 
to the cultivator, a population sufficient to confine the In 
dians to the interior might find near the coast abundant 
support by combining fishing with cultivation. A supply 
of fresh) water could be obtained from the adjacent islands. 

The posts to be oceupied by the troops must depend, 
necessarily, upon the number and position of the settle- 
ments. There should always be a sufficient force in the 
neighborhood of each settlement to serve asa rallying point 
to the settlers, and to unite with them either for purposes 


|| of protection or pursuit. There is a emall body of good land 
' on New river; also on the Miami river near Cape Florida, 


which was occupied previous to the war. ‘Two or three 
hundred inhabitants might support themselves comfortably 
on that portion of the Territory. No part of the United 
States is more healthy. A light-house is necessary in that 
neighborhood ; and so valuable is the commerce that passes 
that part of the coast. and so numerous the wrecks in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of the navigation, that, to protect 


| the crews and property cast on shore, the country should 
| be settled, and military posts be established on New river 


and near Cape Florida. 

There is a body of excetlent Iand near Oape Sable, the 
most southerly point on the peninsula, which would sup 
port several hundred-inhabitants. ‘This it would be highly 
advantageous to occupy as soon as possible. A military 


post should be established and maintained at the cape. | 


Posts will be necessary at Indian River inlet, at the head of 
Indian river, at New Smyrna, and at one or two other 


| points between the latter post and St. Augustine. A post 


should be established at Punta Rasa, south of Tampa, and 


| the mouth of the Suwanner those points, of course, to be 


determined by the settlements that may be made on or near 
the coast. The posts across the country from the Gulf to 
the Atlantic should not be considered permanent, but be 
changed as the settlements in the interior be advanced to 
the south. I have read the letter of Surgeon General Law- 
son, and agree with him generally in his views. As to the 


| war which we have carried on in Florida, it differs not | 
| only from any ever before waged by this country, but from 


any other of which we have an account in history, unless 
the Maroon war in Jamaica be an exception. The object 
has been, and is now, not to beat and compel the enemy 
to make peace, but to catch them. No force employed 


against them, either in the former or present Seminole war, | 


no matter by whom commanded, has ever been able to 
eateh them; and my decided opinion is, if they ever be 
caught, it must be with their own eonsent; and that con- 
sent will hardly be given until they find the white man in 
their way. Let them be crowded by settlers, and that 
which has invariably occurred throughout the whole history 
of our settlements will occur again: they will not only con- 
sent to remove, but will desire it as the greatest benefit the 
nation can confer upon them. 


With high consideration and respect, your obedient ser- | 


vant, .. TH. 8S. JESUP. 
Hon. Tuomas Hl. Benton, 
Chairman Commitice on Military Affairs of the Senate. 
Willany man now doubt that great injustice has 
been done to the Government and tothe people of 
suffering Florida, when the general who had un- 
der his command eight thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-three men, sent there by the Govern- 
ment, with all the necessary means.and muni- 


. tions of war, and placed under his command, as 
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we all supposed, to chastise the savages in the 
usual way, for these daily murders committed on 
the frontier people, when we are here told, in this 
letter, that ** the object was not, nor is it now, to 
beat and compel the enemy to make peace, but to 
catch them;”’ and, I suppose by way of clearing 
his own skirts of all blame for not catching them, 
he says: 

“No force employed against them, either in the former or 
present Seminoie war, no matter by whom commanded, 
has ever been able to catch them; and my decided epin 
ion is, if they ever be caught, it must be with their own 
consent.” 

Was ever such language heard before from any 
officer holding even a corporal’s command, much 
less from a commanding major general of the 
United States regular Army? Great God! what 
will this nation and the world say, when they 
see this declaration made by this high officer? 
If he was acting under instructions from the War 
Office, when he was only trying to catch the In- 
dians that were daily killing and scalping the 
Floridians, I want to see them. , 

I have seen some of the letters from the War 
Office to that general, and no such instructions 
were in them. If he was only sent there upon a 
trapping expedition, not to beat and compel the 
Seminoles to make-peace, but only to catch them, 
why was he not farnished with traps and snares, 
and such other materials as were suited to his 
objects and intentions? Why was he furnishéd 
at an expense of millions of our money, with 
cannon, powder and balls, muskets, bayonets, 
&c.? And why did he, in a letter dated  Head- 

uarters, Volusia, Florida, December 12, 1836,”’ 
directed to the Adjutant General, Washington 
city, (to be found on page 53, in document No. 
78,) call for doutle-barreled guns? Are these 
the kind of officers that we are to send a large 
army of men under, with all the implements of 
war, at an expense of millions annually, to defend 
our frontier inhabitants against the Seminole war- 
rior, with his unerring rifle and his bloody scalp- 
ing knife and tomahawk; and after a total failure 
to stop these murders, then we and the suffering 
and bleeding Florida frontier are tauntingly told 
that these genercis were only trying to catch 
these murdering Indians, and that if ever they 
are caught, it will be by their own consent. 
Meaning, | suppose, that after all the hellish 
murders perpetrated, if the Seminole has been 
fully satisfied and drenched with the innocent 
blood of the Floridians, that then he will come 
forward and voluntarily be caught in some trap 
or snare that our seni general, who may then 
have the command of some eight or ten thousand 
men, may have set for him, Great God! what 
sympathy for a bleeding frontier, and what pa- 
tience and forbearance foe the Indians! Sir, my 
blood boils in my veins, when I think of such 
conduct. I hope I have the usual portion of good 
feelings for all men; but I would never wait to 
catch an Indian who would murder my wife or 
my children, or any of my neighbors. I would 
dispatch him in the quickest way possible in my 
power. Yes, sir, I would, if I had the power to 
do so, command a legion of fiery draggons to go 
|| forth and consume them instantly. That would 
\| be my kind of catching; and I say that the gene- 

ral who goes to fight Indians with any other fecl- 
}| ing is unfit for the service; and as soen as that 
|| fact is known, he should be at least disbanded 
‘| and stricken from the army forthwith, as unwor- 
| thy of the name of a soldier. 
| Mr. Chairman, I had intended to have begun 
'| with the disastrous and unfortunate war, and 

brought before this committee and the country 
some of the many facts that are on record as proof 
that the fault was in the commanding officers. 

But my friend from Alabama, [Mr. Crabs,] who 

has preceded mé@ in this discussion, has so ably 
and so appropriately noticed the operations ander 
the two first generals that commanded there, 
| (Scott and Gaines,) that I am relieved from that 
|| part of my remarks which were intended to apply 
_ to their operations. I will only say, that I most 
‘| heartily concur with him in believing that the 
| failures under these commanders were solely ai- 
| tributable to their personal bad feelings towards 


'| each othen I believe with the honorable member 


'| from Alabama, that had the first commander been 
\ allowed to remain there with half the force and 
'} means that has since been sent there, he would 
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have _ . 
ing but by killing the enemy. 

“4 will mene with the campaign in 1836, 
and give some extracts from the letters, &c., of the 
commanding general, (T.S. Jesup.) In Doc. 78, 
second session Twenty-Fifth Congress, the fol- 
lowing extracts are to be found: 


Vo.usia, December 5, 1836. 

The pay of the regular troops, including the officers, 
should be doubled, to secure them the ordinary comlorts 
during their service in Florida. Let me entreat you, as you 
regard the best interests of the service, to impress upon 
Congress the necessity of putting the army upon a better 
footing. I wish nothing myself; and, if justice can be done 
to my brave companions, I will cheerfully serve out the 
campaign without pay or emoluments. If shall commence 
operations immediately, with the utmost vigor which the 
means at my command will permit, and shall keep you con- 
stantly advised of my progress. 


With high consideration and respect, U am, sir, your | 


obedient servant, TH. 8. JESUP. 


Hon. B. F. Burver, Secretary of War, Washington City. | 


Vorusia, Froripa, December 9, 1836. 
This, you may be assured, is a negro, not an Indian war; 


and if it be not speedily put down, the South will feel the || 


effects of it on their slave population before the end of the 
next season, age) 
Unless the army be placed on a better footing, it will dis- 


band; discharges are numerous, and no soldiers reéuiist. || 


The officers cannot subsist on the miserable pittance now 
allowed them; they should, upon principles of common 


justice, be placed on a footing with corresponding grades in i| 
You, sir, will command their gratitude, and || 


the Navy. 
rends an important service to the country, by taking the 
lead in this matter. 

Assure the President that whatsoever promptness and 
energy can accomplish shall be done. 


With high consideration and respect, I am, sir, your | 


obedient servant, TH. 8. JESUP. 
lion. B. F. Burier, 
Acting Secretary of War, Washington City. 


Vorusta, December 12, 1836. 
Without a strong corps of wagon-drivers, muleteers, and 


laborers, it is alinost impossible to act efficiently in this | 


country. The southern militia do not labor for themselves, 
The regular troops are on constant fatigue duty, and a road 
leading from camp, and on which we are to march to-day, 
requiring repairs, [ sent instructions to Gencral Armstrong 
last night to move forward with his brigade and cause the 
necessary repairs to be made. He replied that it would be 
impossible, as his men would not work. [ shall, therefore, 
be compelled to put this labor also upon the regular troops. 
At the same time that I consider southern volunteers in- 
efficient for many purposes, it is due to them to say that 


they are efficient whenever rapid marches are to be made, | 


or an enemy to be fought. Add to them such a corps as 

I propose, and you make them efficient for every purpose. 
I am, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
TH. S. JESUP, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGR 


terminated the war long since, not by catch- 


| who informed me that his father had required Abiaca, (Sam 
Jones,) chief of the Micasukies, to join him and accompany 
him on his visit to Micanopy. 

The war is, no doubt, ended, if a firm and prudent course 
| be pursued 5 but a trifling impropriety, on the part of the 
| white population of the frontier, might light it up again. 
| The negroes rule the Indians, and it is important that they 
| should feel themselves secure; if they should become 
alarmed, and hold out, the war will be renewed. 
| [shall send one battalion of the Indian warriors serving in 


|| Florida to Mobile so soon as it can be mustered and paid, 
|| and transports be obtained. 





| 


| 


1 





Major General commanding. | 


Hon. B. F. Burier, 
Acting Secretary of War, Washington City. 


How will southern militia like this reflection ? 
Is it a fact that the southern militiado not work? 
They can answer. 

Vovesia, December 12, 1836. 

Cannot something be done for the Army? ‘The officers 
should be placed on a footing with those of the Navy ; and 
all officers or soldiers who are serving, or have served, in 
Florida, below the rank of major general, should have 
grants of land. 

It is impossible to obtain an accurate return of the troops 
—of course, no return can be made. 

If T had one thousand volunteers or militia to take the 
place of the Tennesseeans immediately, I should be able to 
terminate the war in sixty days. The prospectsare flatter- 
ing, even now; but 1 am not sanguine of success. The 
country is not so difficult as it has been represented, but the 
difficulties which we find arise from the entire-destitution 
of every kind of supply. . 

To pursue the Indians in the swamps, I must have good 


double-barreled guns; and to enable me to keep the field a | 


sufficient length of time to render any service, I must have 
portable soup. I shall order both. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant. 
TH. 8. JESUP. 


Fort ARMsTRONG, January 19, 1837. 

T am happy to find that you have recommended a bounty 
in land to the soldiers ; it should, in strict justice, be extend- 
ed to the regimental and junior staff officers. 

With high consideration and respect, Lhave the honor to 
be, sir, your obedient servant, H. 8. JESUP. 
Major General Commanding 
The Honorable B. F. Bur.er, 

Secretary of War, Washington City. 


Heapquarrers ArMy OF THE Sovrn, 
Fort Dave, (Ftoripa,) March 26, 1837. 

Six: I have the satisfaction to be able to report that the | 
Seminoale chief Yaholooche, (Cloud,) who commanded at | 
the Wahoo, is at Tampa Bay with his family; and he has 
about two bundred of his people in a camp near that post. 

The prineipal chiefs on the St. Johns, Tuskinia and 
Emathia, (Philip,) have sent messages to me ; they will obey 
the order of Micanopy to emigrate. Philip sent his son, 





| 
| 


} | 


Brigadier Gencral R. Jones, 


} } 
and consequently cannot or will not labor for the public. | 


1 
1} 


The Alabama drafts will be sent off as soon as they can 
| be paid ; transports have been provisioned for them. The 
| naval garrison furnished by Commodore Dallas for Fort Fos- 

ter, has been relieved, and ordered to join the ship whence 
it was detached. 

I shall discharge the volunteers and militia force as rap- 
idly as the circumstances of the service will permit; and 
shall take measures to have the ordnance and other stores 

| not required in Florida taken to the most convenient arse- 
nals and storehouses. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, TH. 8. JESUP, 

Major General commanding. 


Adjutant General, Washington City. 
Tampa Bay, May 17, 1837. 

We committed an error in regard to these Indians, in the 
attempt to remove them before the country was required 
for white settlers. In all other cases of removal, a white 
| population has been pressing upon and crowding out the 
| Indians before they were required to leave the homes of 
their fathers ; here, there was no population pressing upon 
them, and they have never felt the necessity togo. Besides, 
the negroes rule them, and the arrival of several Floridians 
| in camp, for the purpose of looking after and eee 
| negroes, spreads general consternation among them. Those 

that were in camp fled, and carried the panic with them, 
| and we cannot now induce them to return. 

[ am, General, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

TH. 8. JESUP, 
Major General commanding. 
Brigadier General R. Jones, 
Adjutant General, Washington City. 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE South, 
‘Tampa Bay, June 5, 1837. 

Sir: T have the honor to report that this campaign, so far 

as relates to Indian emigration, has entirely failed. 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Armed Occupation of Florida—Mr. Montgomery. 


The Seminole chiefs were, I believe, sincere in their in- | 


tentions of fulfilling the provisions of the treaty ; but they | 


| have no influence over their people, except for purposes of 


mischief. The warriors, I understand, have degraded Mi- | 
| canopy, and placed Sam Jones, the Mickasuky chief, at the 


head of the natiun. Micanopy, Jumper, and Cloud met me 
in council on the Ist instant; they were to have come in 


| again on the 2d, but failed ; and on the night of that day they | 


were seized by a force of armed warriors and removed to 
| the interior. I succeeded in securing a number of their ne- 
groes, and have sent them to New Orleans. 


‘The season is too far advanced for the renewal of offen- | 


| sive operations. All, therefore, that can be done is to place 

the troops in such positions as shall at the same time cover 
| the frontier, and give reasonable assurance of health. The 
| garrisons of Forts Melion and on the St. Johns, and Fos- 
ter, on the Hillsboro’, must be withdrawn, in consequence 
of the unhealthiness of the sites; and Fort Dade, on the 
Withlacoochee, must also be withdrawn, from the difii- 
culty of supplying it during the wet season. 





[January 2}, 


Ho. or Reps, 

posing that public opinion, when all had not been success 
fully accomplished that had been expected, might demanq 
my recall; and [ was unwilling that any considerations, per. 
sonal to myself, should for a moment embarrass the seryice 
or interrupt or influence the plans of the Government. 

| [Signed as above.) 


— 


Votusia, December 5, 1836, 
The pay of the regular troops, including the officers 
| should be doubled, to secure them the ordinary comforts 
| during their service in Florida. Let me entreat you, as yoy 
regard the best interests of the service, to impress upon Con. 
= the necessity of putting the army upon a better footing. 
| wish nothing myself, and, if justice can be done to my 
brave companions, I will cheerfully serve out the campaign 
| without pay or emoluments. I shall commence operations 
immediately, with the utmost vigor which the means at my 
command will permit, and shall keep you constantly advised 
| of my progress. 
| With high consideration and respect, I am, sir, your 
| obedient servant, . TH. 8. JESUP, 
| To the Hon. B. F. Butter, 
Acting Secretary of War, Washington City. 


| 

| 

| 

| Tampa Bay, June 10, 1837, 

| ‘The troops and all officers below the rank of major general 

| should receive double pay while serving in Florida. And tie 

| general who is to command should be immediately required 
to make his arrangements to take the field by the Ist of Oc- 
tober, and should be unrestricted as to means. If the war 

| be carried on, it must necessarily be one of extermination, 

| {Signed as above.) 

| 

} 


Tampa Bay, June 16, 1837. 
Should the Indians remain in this Territory, the negroes 
among them will form a rallying point for runaway negroes 
from the adjacent States ; and should they remove, the fast- 
nesses of the country would be immediately occupied by 
| negroes. I am very sure they could be confined to a smail 
district near Florida Point; and would accept peace, and 
| the small district referred to, as the condition for the sur- 
render of all runaway negroes. I throw out these hints for 
the consideration of my official suj eriors, without pretend- 
ing to offer an opinion as to the propriety of adopting them ; 
and I am, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


| TH. 8S. JESUP. 
| The Hon. J. R. Poinserr, 
Secretary of War, Washington City. 


HeavqvarTers ARMY OF THE SovTnH, 
Vo usia, November 21, 1837. 

Sir: [ have asufficient force for every purpose, either in 
the field or coming on. Supplies are abundant for all im- 
mediate purposes ; and all required for future operations 

| ean be obtained as they may be wanted. 

The Indians are already driven from more than fifteen 
million acres of land, worth $20,000,000 ; and in less than 
a month we shall drive them off from five to ten million 
acres more. The St. Johns is navigable for steamboats 
fifty miies above Fort Mellon; and the country, I under- 
stand, is more valuable the further we go south. 

Colonel Mills has joined, from Fort King, with three hun 
dred volunteers, and Colonel Twiggs, with four hundred 

| dragoons, has just returned from a reconnoisance of the 
| country between the St. Johns and the Ocklawaha, north 
of the road from Volusia to Fort Armstrong. I shall pro- 
ceed on the 23d or 24th, at the head of this force, south of 


| the road, and sweep the whole country between the St. 
|| Johns and the Ocklawaha to Fort Mellon. 


. - * ' 
The negroes whom I seized say the Indians will not re- 
| new the war, unless attacked. This may be true; but we | 


cannot trust them. 
| be complete preparations to repel attack. 
Emigration I consider impracticable. The Indians, gen- 


erally, would prefer death to removal from the country, and | os : 
tf P ‘i | printions, at the least, before they get clear of it. 


| nothing short of extermination will free us from them. Not 
a single first-rate warrior has surrendered since the com- 
mencement of the war; nor has a single instance occurred 
of a Seminole having proved false to bis country. 

The difficulties presented by the country are great, but 
those presented by the climate are greater. Many of the 
posts necessary to success during the season of operations 
must be abandoned early in the summer, to preserve the 
lives of their garrisons ; and the consequence is that, at the 

| commencement of every campaign, nearly all the interior 
denote have to be reéstablished. 

f operations are to be renewed in the fall, it is important 
| that early preparations be made, and that the officer who is 
to conduct them have everything in readiness to take the 
field by the Ist of October. T will write to you again in de- 
tail on this subject. In the mean time, I desire you to pre- 
sent my most earnest requests te the Secretary of War and 
the General-in-Chief that I be immediately relieved from 
the command of this army. It is known to the members of 
the late Administration that I was placed in command not 
only without solicitation, but contrary to my known and 
expressed wishes. 

am, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant 

TH. 8. JESUP, 
Major General commanding. 
Brigadier Genera] R. Jones, Adjutant General. 


Thus we see that those Indians that were caught 
were let out of the trap, and again set at liberty 
to use the scalping-knife and tomahawk upon the 
frontier inhabitants. 

HeanquarTers ARMY OF THE SovTH, 
Fort Heweman, Garey’s Ferry, July 25, 1837. 


Generac: I have received your letter of the 11th instant. 
On the 5th of June, in closing my official report to you, I 
asked to be relieved from the command of this army. 
made this request to disembarrass the Government, sup- 


The best security for the frontier will | 





General Eustis is at Fort Mellon, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Bankhead has been sent forward to establish a post forty or 
| fifty miles above. 

Congress, I perceive, are alarmed at the expenses of 
| the war; they have gotten the country into it, and they 
will find that they must make three or four such appro- 
They 
roke the army down in 1821, and are responsible for all 
| the Indian difficulties which have since taken place. Had 
they left it as it was in 1818, it would have been competent, 
with the two regiments of dragoons since added, for every 
i parma of defense, as well as for the suppression of every 

ostile movement on the part of the Indians. 
I hope that the huckstering views of certain prominent 


members will not be allowed to influence the policy of the 


| country, Or prevent the appropriations necessary to carry 
| it out. 
As to the removal of the Seminoles, I believe now it can 
, be effected, so far as the main body are concerned, though 
| [ have no doubt the present generation will have passed 
away before the whole be driven from the country. But 
the Cherokees will give trouble, if prompt measures be not 
adopted in regard to them before the Ist of May. A war 
with them, however, cannot last a month, if proper dispo- 
sitions be made in time. All the difficulties of our Indian 
wars have resulted from Snaving piigeetiens too long. 
I will write at least every week. 


obedient servant, 
Hon. J. R. Poinsetr, 
Secretary of War, Washington City. 

I ask the attention of this committee and of this 
' nation, to the recorded facts contained in the above 
| extracts, to prove what I have said, that the reg- 
ular Army has become useless and totally ineffi- 
cient, and should be disbanded. I was disposed 
| to make all reasonable allowances for the coun- 
' try, hammocks, &c. But the failure has been too 
| great for all. We only want a Jackson there a 


TH. 8S. JESUP. 


| 
| 
} 
| And I am, sir, with high considcration and respect, your 
| 


1 || Short time to settle the whole matter. Our mili- 
| tary establishment is a heavy expense. Since 
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1817, it has cost us the sum of $143,517,094 76; 
of which $66,331,192 96 has been expended upon | 
the Army alone, and $77,185,904 80 upon fortifi- | 
cations, &c. That portion of this vast expendi- 
ture which supplies arms for the soldiers, I ap- | 
rove, and would extend it until all the militia of 
this country had a good musket in their hands. 
By the returns made from the States and Ter- 
ritories, we have one million and a quarter of 
militia. Drill them, and put arms in their hands, | 
and the combined civilized world cannot conquer 
us. 1am opposed to any distinction in the mil- | 
itary force of the country. Your regular Army | 
jook down with disdain upon our militia, and 
often treat them with contempt. ‘This is well cal- 
culated to create bad feelings, and destroy the 
efficiency of our militia. Disband your standing 
Army; make private citizens of them in times of | 
peace, and expend half or one third of what you 
annually pay them, to improve and encourage | 
the militia; and when men are wanted to fight, you | 
will have a sufficient number of volunteers to ex- 
el any enemy that will ever present itself. 
In 1821 our Army was reduced from ten to s1x | 
thousand; in 1837 increased to eight thousand; 
and in 1838 to about twelve thousand, and a large || 
increase of pay to some officers. I thought I | 
saw in this most unjustifiable increase a tendency || 
towards a military despotism, that would soon || 
rule this Government. I believe that your Army || 
officers have done more to increase the expenses || 
of this Government than all other classes of our || 
population. I have seen enough at the present 
session of Congress of the hanging on of mili- | 
tary officers, from generals down, around and | 
about this Hall, asking and begging members to | 
support and carry through allowances for them- | 
selves that law and justice had rejected. I wit- |) 
nessed it with pain and mortification. It reminded || 
me of the extracts above from the commanding || 
general in Florida, who scarcely ever forgot to | 
putin his letters to the War Office either some | 
dictation to Congress what she should do, or beg | 
the officers there to press Congress to allow double 
ay or bounty in land to all under a major general. 
his was beginning so near his own dear self, 
that it might be supposed he would not complain 
if he should be also included among those that | 
should have ‘‘ double pay,’’ ‘* bounty land,” 
&c., and all, too, before they had ‘* scarcely caught 
a single Indian.”’ 
lam admonished, Mr. Chairman, that time is | 
too precious to dwell longer upon this subject. 
[ have discharged a part of what I thought my | 
duty. Iwill vote for this bill, hoping that some || 
protection may be afforded the suffering people | 
of Florida, who, I do think, have been by the 
officers of the Army wretchedly slighted. I would 
prefer putting the means afforded by Govern- 
ment into the hands of the people of Florida, 
and allow them to use it for their own protection, 
and disband your regular army that are there, 
from which we hear but little of late. The last 
account of them was that they had got down 








} 
| 


near Deadman’s bay. I hope they have not fallen || and Great Britain, withstood the unjust claims of | 


into it. 
upon the settlements, and doing almost daily mis- 
chief. I am for calling out a velunteer force suf- 


I see. the Indians are advancing west 


Territory, and securing to the inhabitants peace 


States in the positions the 
| assumed, at whatever hazards to myself. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Cushing. 


ceeded to say that his chief object in rising at the 
present time was to discuss the precise merits of 
the question under consideration, and to defend 


| the views of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
/and then addressed the House, in substance, to 


the following effect: 

Without dwelling (said Mr. C.) on my personal 
relations to this question, I desire to state here, 
what indeed is already notorious to everybody, 


| that it is my fixed determination to stand by the 


State of Maine and the Government of the United 
have respectively 
If the 
pretensions of Great Britain should unhappily 


_ force the United States into war, I shall not stop 


to dispute which of the two, my native land or 


| its foreign enemy, is in the right; but I will be 


found in the tented field, where death is to be 


| met, or honor won, at the cannon’s mouth. 


But I do not believe that the calamitous issue 
of a war between the United States and Great 
Britain is to follow, now at least, immediately, 
upon the events which have taken place in Maine. 
I hope and trust that Sir John: Harvey will not 
dare to attempt the execution of the menace he 
has uttered, to invade the United States upon the 
false pretense of the right of Great Britain to 
the exclusive jurisdiction and possession of the 
Aroostook. I hope and trust he will pause over 
the crisis his rashness has brought on; that he will 
hearken to the counsels of prudence which go to 
him from the Minister of his Government here; 
and that he and his arrogant) pretensions will be 
disavowed by that Government, in view of the 
storm of indignation they have aroused in the 
United States. 

At the same time, I disagree with those who 
would make light of these events, and who think 
it neither a grave nor a perilous contingency when 
the Governor of New Brunswick threatens to 
march his foreign mercenaries into the State of 
Maine, and that State is in arms as one man, and 
clad in all the panoply of war, to repel the inva- 
derand defend her soil from desecration. Whether 
there shall be war or not depends not on us, but 
others; which renders it the right and the duty of 
the United States to take such an attitude as will 
show to the world that, while anxious to avoid 
war, if it may be with honor, we have no such 
dread of Great Britain, or any other Power, as 
to truckle to it for the sake of a peace to be pur- 
chased with ignominy. Peace, indeed, thus ob- 
tained, would be the worst of disasters to the 
whole country; since it would be a perpetual in- 
vitation to the aggression and insult of foreign 
States, and would leave to us nothing of inde- 
pendence but the name. 


tous consequences, and peace bought with the 
degradation of the nation. It has been most un- 


Britain, because I have, on this question, and on 
other questions existing between the United States 


the Jatter, and exposed’the tendency to en¢roach 
on us, and to aggrandize herself at our expense, 
which marks her policy in North America. 


done them, not from unfriendliness to Great Brit- 





ficient for destroying them, and of quieting the | 
| 


and security. We are morall 
bound to do so, and I will go 
the object. 


and politically 
] lengths to effect | 





MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


| 
SPEECH OF HON. CALEB CUSHING, | 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, | 


In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 


March 3, 1839. 

The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. Linco un in the 
chair) on the bill reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs— 

Mr. CUSHING obtained the floor, and, after 
es it for some explanations made by Mr. 

ALTONSTALL, Mr. C. referred to his wish and 
endeavor the last evening to bring before the 
House the resolves on this subject just reported 
in the Legislature of Massachusetts, and pro- | 


ain, but in the discharge of a solemn duty to- 
wards my owncountry. If I perceive the United 
States the subject of aggression in various quar- 
ters, must I conceal it? May I not speak out? 
Shall it be suffered to go on, year after year, un- 
rebuked? May not an American Representative 

here, in the Halls of our own Congress, raise his 
| warning voice to the people, that they may inter- 
betimes, and arrest the progress of injary ? 


Are we to be perpetually engaged in the domestic 
conflicts of party, and never to look at the foreign 
relations of the country? Not so. This wey 
question proves how wrong it is to allow suc 

things to fall into neglect. 


the United States, I have not, either in language 
or in fact, exceeded the zeal which is every day 
manifested among ourselves, when the interest of 
one of the States of the Union comes in conflict 
with that of another, or of the United States. 
One thing more in this relation. After the full 


” | 
Sir, itis my most anxious desire to shun each 
of these alternatives, both war and all its calami- | 


justly imputed to me that Iam unfriendly to Great | 


These things, it is true, | have done; but I have | 


And if I have labored | 
to fix the attention of Congress and the country | 
upon particular acts of Great Britain injurious to | 
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explanations just made by my colleague, [Mr. 
Sa.tonstacz,| | have not a word to say in re- 
gard to the general tenor of his remarks last 
evening. But there is an observation of-his which 
I must controvert, in order that this debate may 
transmit to future times a just idea of all the facts 
involved in it. I cannot concur in the approba- 
tion of the character of Sir John Harvey, as 

athered from the documents before us. He may 
ea meritorious and gallant officer, for aught I 
know to the contrary; and such is the testimony 
concerning him of distinguished officers of vur 
own Army, who were opposed to him in the 
campaigns of Upper Cawada during the last war 
with Great Britain. But the conduct of Sir John 
Harvey in the late events, as apparent in the doc- 
uments before us, I feel bound in justice to the 
States of Maine and Massachusetts to say is, in 
my estimation, anything but honorabie to him. 

Sir John Harvey stands self-convicted, upon 
his own showing, 1n the first place, of gross and 
culpable neglect of duty in regard to the trespass- 
es upon the disputed territory, which were the 
immediate cause of the troubles there; and it may 
well be questioned whether he did not designedly 
| connive at them, either on account of the profit 
the people of New Brunswick were deriving there- 
from, or in order to strip the land, and thus re- 

| duce the value of the thing in dispute. Great 
Britain arrogates to herself the wardenship of the 
disputed territory. She undertakes to prevent 
| trespasses upon it. Tas Sir John Harvey done 
| this? On the contrary, it was the fact of the ter- 
|ritory being overrun with depredators which 
wearied out the patience of Maine, and caused 
| her Government to send a sheriff with his pou 
to put an end to the strip and waste of the land. 
Had Sir John Harvey taken any measures to 
| prevent these trespasses? Far from it. In his 
| communication to Governor Fairfield of the 13th 
| of February, the very4etter in which he pretends 
| that the territory, the claim to which is in dispute, 
| ** shall remain in the exclusive possession and 
| jurisdiction of England until that claim shall be 
| determined,’ and in which he says that ‘* my 
| instructions do not permit me to suffer any inter- 
| ference with that possession and jurisdiction, 
| until the question of right shall have been finally 
decided ’’—in this letter what does he say in regard 
to the trespasses, which, upon the assumed prem- 
| ises, it was his duty to prevent? 
| “fT have given directions for a boom to be placed across 
the mouth of the Aroostook, where the seizing officer, pro- 
tected by a sufficient guard, will be able to prevent the pas- 
sage of any timber into the St. Jon in the spring.”’ 

Why did he not place a boom there before? 
Besides, the mouth of the Aroostook isin the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. The States of Maine 
and Massachusetts do not wish to have the tim- 
ber wasted by depredators. They do not wish 
to have it sold, and the proceeds held by Great 
Britain. Sir John Harvey should have taken 
| care that the trespasses were not committed, as 
he might have done if he had chosen, the supplies 
of the trespassers being obtained in New bruns- 
wick, as well as the timber carried there for sale; 
and yet, in another communication to the Gov- 
| ernor Fairfield, that of the 18th of February, he 
says: 

“1 beg leave to assure you thatthe extent to which those 
trespasses appear to have been carried, as brought to my 
knowledge by recent occurrences, will lead me to adopt, 
without any delay, the strongest and most effectua) meas- 
ures which may be in my power, for putting a stop te, and 
preventing the recurrence of such trespasses.’’ 

Here is not only a distinct admission of the 
magnitude of the trespasses, and of the necessity 
of arresting them, but of his total neglect of the 

| subject, if he had not willfully shut his eyes to 
what could not possibly escape his notice if he 

had chosen to look. Does such conduct as this 

entitle Sir John Harvey to commendation? _ 

But I have a more serious charge to bring 

| against the Governor of New Brunswick. What 
is the spectacle now before us? We see the State 
of Maine in martial array. Her militia has been 
summoned to the field by thousands. She has 
| flung out her banner to the wind. Her young 
| men are marching to the frontier; her old are 
‘| gathering munitions of war and taking counsel 
for the public defense; and the whole population 
\| of the 





tate, with unanimity unexampled, has 


risen up en masse for the defense of their rights 
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and their honor. Meanwhile, alarm 
country. The Government of the United States 
has been invoked to the aid of Maine. Congress 
and the Executive are absorbed in the considera- 
tion of thé question, Irritations have been aroused 
between the people of the United States and Great 
Britain. A flame has been kindled, which, it 
may be, blood only can quench. War—war be- 
tween two nations allied in blood and interest; 
which, if it should break forth, would have many 
of the features of civil war, may be the lamenta- 
ble consequence. Whose faultis this ? To whom 
is the immediate blame imputable? To SirJohn 
Harvey, and Sir John Harvey alone. If, as he 
pretends, the custody Of the disputed territory 
Cclsani to him, he should have prevented the 
trespasses; and the omission to do that is the 
first fault. But he is, above all, to be blamed for 
the near approach of the country to war, because 
of the arrogant pretensions and gasconading 
threats in his communication of the 13th of Feb- 
ruary. It was the claim on his part to the ex- 
clusive possession and jurisdiction of the Aroos- 


took, and his menace to invade the State of | 


Maine in the assertion of that claim, which sum- 
moned her people to arms. I cannot follow those 
who censure the Governor and the Legislature 
of Maine for undertaking to drive off the tres- 


passers, or for the language and acts of indigna- | 


tion which the subsequent menace of Sir John 
Harvey occasioned. ‘These were the acts of the 
whole people of Maine. They are approved in 
the resolves of the State of Massachusetts pro- 
duced here last evening. On the other hand, Sir 
John Harvey’s pretensions have been promptly 
repudiated and denied by the Government of the 
United States. But, above all, he has been point- 
edly condemned and disavowed, in advance, by 
the British Minister, in the Memoranda signed by 
him and the Secretary of State, in which Sir John 
Harvey is expressly told to stop, and is impli- 
edly told that he has exceeded his instructions, 
and will be disavowed by hisGovernment. Under 
these circumstances, Sir John Harvey, it seems 
to me, deserves unmitigated censure for the part 
he has played in the recent transactions, 

Now for the merits of the bill before the com- 
mittee. It has been discussed as a war measure. 
Such is not my view of it. Iregard itas a peace 
measure. Ifit contains provisions implying prep- 
arations for war, it also contains provisions 
which make a tender of peace. We hold to 
Great Britain the olive-branch of peace in one 
hand, though in the ether gleams the thunder- 
bolt of war. 
pacific, because they are provisions of mere self- 
defense in case of attack. ‘There is nothing ag- 
gressive in them. We have been threatened 
with invasion. We have been threatened with 
invasion, coupled with pretensions the most 
odious and unbearable which can be addressed 
toa free people. If Great Britain undertakes to 
execute these threats, if she actually invades the 
United States, then, but net otherwise, the Pres- 
ident has authority by the bill to array the phys- 
ical force of the country to resist and repel such 
invasion. 

This is the principle of the bill, as set forth in 
the first section, which section, instead of enlarg- 
ing the power already possessed by the President 
to repel invasion—to do which, he may, by the 
act of 1795, call into the field any number of men 
—in fact restricts that power, by specifying the 
particular assailants against which, and the pre- 
cise circumstances under which, the said bill is 
to have effect. 

Objections have been made to the second sec- 
tion, because it provides for the enlistment of 
regular troops in case of invasion before the next 
Congress can be convened. Whether this kind 


it is for the House to judge. 


No objection seems to have been made to the 
section which places the whole naval force of the | 
country in commission; which is, indeed, small | 
enough for the present exigencies of the country. | 


_ Norcan the contingent appropriation proposed 
inthe bill be refused, and mere resolutions ex- 
pressive of the general opinion of the House be 
adopted as a substitute for the bill, in the man- 
ner proposed by the gentleman from Virginia, 


ervades the | 


| claims. 
sides; they are each prone to regard the acts of | 


But, in fact, all its provisions are | 
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But, independently of these questions, a gen- | 


eral objection has been taken to the measure by 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bippue,] | 


and more especially to the ground assumed by 


the bill, of resistance to. any attempt, on the part | 


of Great Britain, to enforce by arms her claim to 
the exclusive possession and jurisdiction of the 
disputed territory in Maine. 


This, itis true, is an incidental issue—the claim | 

of Great. Britain, or of Sir John Harvey, to the || 

_ exclusive possession of the disputed territory— | 
and so far differs from the main issue—that of the || 


ultimate right to the territory. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has done full justice to the 
latter question, and has declared in decisive terms 
his conviction of the immovable right of the Uni- 
ted States, and of the futility of the claim of Great 
Britain, to the territory in dispute. 


ject; and if the question of peace or war stood on 


that main point, there could, I presume, be but |, 
one sentiment in Congress and the country as to | 
the duty of the United States to defend, at all | 


risks, the rights of Maine and Massachusetts. 
But is it safe or wise to take issue on this inci- 
dental point of the controverted right of posses- 
sion ad interim, pending the negotiation as to the 
ultimate right of sovereignty? That is the ques- 
tion. 

In the first place, it is to be remembered that, 
when there is a controversy of long standing be- 


tween two nations, the immediate cause of war is || 


very likely to be some subordinate fact, happen- 


| ing in the progress of the controversy. That is 
| one of the evil consequences attending the pro- 


tracted discussion of conflicting international 
The parties become embittered on both 


the other with jealousy and suspicion; their peace 
depends not so much on the original merits of the 


| diplomatic pene between them as on the acci- 
l 


dents of daily collision. 
And this consideration affords an answer to the 


suggestions made out of doors—not, I believe, in | 


this debate—of the inconvenience of having the 
peace of the whole United States subject to be put 
to hazard by the excess of zeal of any one of the 
States whose interest is more immediately affected 
by some pending national controversy. I do not 
admit that, thus far, the State of Maine has done 


wrong, or exceeded its constitutional powers, in | 


this matter. And to the practical inconvenience 
here suggested, my reply is, that it exists in all 


such cases; and where two nations have a grave | 
—"s . 
question, of long duration, between them, they | 


are always liable to be involved in war by the 


acts of individuals, or of inferior officers, military || 
or civil, or, as here, of a single State, by reason || 
of incidental difficulties growing up out of the |) 
main one, for which the whole country is and || 
must be responsible, though its Government may || 


not have been the immediate party. This incon- 
venience is not peculiar to the United States, or 


imputable altogether to the separate action of || 


either of the States. 


Secondly, supposing this incidental issue to be || 
y, Sup} s 
_ less favorable to us than the main one, thatis our |! 


misfortune, not our fault. Who raised this issue? 


The United States or the State of Maine? By no || 


means. The State of Maine did that which it had 
alawful right to do; it senta posse to the Aroostook 


to drive away the trespassers. Thereupon, Sir || 


John Harvey, in the spirit of arrogance common 
to military Governors of remote colonies, sets up 


_ the claim of New Brunswick to the exclusive pos- | 
| session of the territory in dispute, and marches 


Ig id || his troops to invade the United States. The State 
of force, or volunteers, should be authorized, is || 


a question ofeconomy and expediency, of which || 


of Maine resists this claim of exclusive possession, 
the United States resist it. They must do this; 
they have no alternative left them but resistance 
to a false claim, or a tame acquiescence in it, 
which would be disgraceful to the United States, 
and would but prompt the continued aggression 
of Great Britain. And if Sir John Harvey pro- 


| ceeds to execute his threat,andto march histroops , 


into Maine, that State would be recreant to herself 


if she did not muster to the defense of her soil, | 
and the Federal Government would be false to its 


obvious and imperative constitutional duty, if it 


Such, in- | 
deed, is the declared opinion of every other gen- || 
tleman who has addressed the House on the sub- | 
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ng f Maine 
_in the defense of her soil, which is at the samp 
time the soil of the United States, 
We do not propose by this bill any act of ag. 
gression against Great Britain upon this incidental 
oint. Sutil less do we undertake, by aggregsioy 
in regard to this point, to bring ona resort ty 
| arms to enforce a settlement of the main poin: 
| The billis a purely defensive measure; and wo 
have no choice in this matter. We must, of ne. 
cessity, withstand aggression in the thing, an 
upon the issue presented to us by the aggressor. 
And if Sir John Harvey presumes to invade the 
State of Maine in the assertion of this claim, and 
' he is upheld in this by his Government, the fac; 
| that itis an incidental question, or that the rielyt 
in it is less incontrovertibly with us than upon 
| the main question, will, in no sort, weaken the 
|| strength of our cause in regard to that which 
after all, would be the true ground of hostilities, 
namely: the unfounded and iniquitous claim oy 
the part of Great Britain to the ultimate sover- 
| eignty of one third of the State of Maine, aclaim 
which is denounced and repudiated by us on all 
| hands. 

But is this an issuc unsafe or unwise to be 
joined by the United States? I cannot admit that 
it is. 

To begin, the question of possession is one 
which, from its nature, is peculiarly intelligible 
to everybody, while that is not the fact as to the 
question of right. To understand the question 
| of right fully, it needs to examine a vast body of 
documentary matter, in which the proofs are con- 
tained; it needs to read and study the treaties 
and diplomatic correspondence between the two 
| Governments; it needs to throw off the mass of 
| chicanery and of disingenuous pretensions and 
of perversion of fact and argument under which 
the ministers and agents of Great Britain have 
succeeded in burying the simple merits of the 
|| case; it needs to grasp a complex question, and 
to be master of it in all its parts and its general 
whole. Not so in regard to the question now 
presented—whether the United States will repel 
invasion undertaken by Great Britain while the 
right is in controversy. That is the familiar case 
of a trespass committed on my land by a grasp- 
| ing neighbor. Whether he can make out a good 
| title in law, and oust me by the judgment of a 
competent tribunal, is a thing requiring, perhaps, 
much discussion, and by wise and learned men, 
| before it can be properly determined. But if, 

pending the suit, he enters my close, and under- 
|| takes to drive me out and hold exclusive pos- 
session of it regardless of all the presumptions 
of right, that is an act of aggression which every 
one understands at a glance, and which wouid 
| justify me in repelling force with force. And 
that 1s the issue, plain, intelligible, practical, 
which Sir John Harvey has presented to the State 
of Maine, and which the Executive has met in 
| the documents before us, and which Congress is 

called upon to meet in the first section of the 
| bill reported by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

That Great Britain has no such right of pos- 
| session, unless cgnferred upon her by express 
agreement of the United States, is admitted by 
every one, because the assumed ground of right 
| is the odious pretension which I had occasion to 
comment upon a few days since, that, whenever 
| Great Britain chooses to lay claim to any part of 
the United States, she is thereupon to be taken 
and intended as being constructively in posses- 
| sion of the parts so claimed, in virtue of her be- 
| ing mother country, end former sovereign of the 

country; and, as such, to enter upon the exclusive 
‘| jurisdiction of it until the claim be settled. Such 
|| a claim of right, arrogant and unbearable as it 1s, 
|| no citizen of the United States will deign to listen 
|| to or entertain for a moment. 
| Has Great Britain ever, in fact, had the exclu- 
|| Sive possession and jurisdiction of the territory 
_in dispute? Never. Whatever rights she may 
|| have claimed, whatever acts she may have per- 
| formed, in the valley of the Aroostook, certain | 
is that acts have been continually performed by 
the States of Massachusetts and Maine wholly 
_ incompatible with the supposition of the practical 
exercise of exclusive jurisdiction on the pers of 
Great Britain — [tc may be that McLaughlin, the 
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Neitish warden, has seized timber there; but nei- 
iuer he, nor anybody else from New Brunswick, 
has ever, before the late affair, undertaken to 
seize men Who acted for and represented the State 
of Maine. All such arrests have taken place tm 
the Madawaska country, It may be that Mc- 
Laughlin has protested on paper against acts of 
sovereiguty performed by the State of Maine, as 
in the ease cited last evening by my colleague, 
[Mr. SaLronsTaLyu.}] But what does this amount 
to? Does it make out a case of the practical ex- 
ercise of exclusive jurisdiction? Far from it. It 
is only one side of the case. To show a claim to 
jurisdiction on paper, or even isolated acts of ju- 
risdiction, goes a very little way towards proving 
in behalf of Great Britain the practical fact of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and possession. ‘lo under- 
stand the whole case, we must look into the acts 
of Maine and Massachusetts. 

Now, it is truly stated in the report of the 
Committee on loreign Affairs, that, in pursuance 
of a resolve passed in 1806, Massachusetts, in 
1307, granted a township on the Aroostook, near 
to the meridian line which divides Maine and 
New Brunswick; and in 1808, ten thousand acres 
west of the former, after surveys and plans, I 
refer to these old grants to show that the exercise 
of sovereiguty On our part is no recent thing. 


This, and what has been done since by one State | 


Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Cushing. 


SaLTronsTatt,] could have meant to say that 
Great Britain did in fact exercise exclusive poss 
session on the Aroostook. ‘They could not have 
meant this, because they knew it was not so. 
They had the acts of each State before them to 
‘show the contrary, The particular inducement 
of the resolves was undoubtedly the acquiescence 
of the Government of the United States—a cul- 
pable acquiescence, I think—in the acts of forcible 
jurisdiction performed by the authorities of New 
Brunswick in the Madawaska country; and the 
particular object of the resolves was to putan end 
to the separate wardenship of that country, as- 
sumed by Great Britain without formal notice to 
the United States, and not resisted as it should 
have been when made known incidentally to our 
Government. It was, indeed, a subject, the dip- 
lomatic relations of which were at that time in- 
volved in doubt, in consequence of the procras- 
tinations and other errors which our Government 
had suffered in the managementof the negotiation; 
as I well know, from having had occasion at that 
period, to address a series of printed letters on 
the subject to the Governor of Massachusetts, as 
the means of replacing the facts in the pubiic mind, 
and recalling them to general attention. 
Whatever room for misconception the partic- 


| ular phraseology of those resolves may aflord, 


or the other, is stated generally by Governor || 


Fairfield as follows: 

“Inseply, | have to say that the territory bordering on 
the Aroostook river has always been, as [ regard the facts, 
in the possession and under the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts and Maine; that, more than thirty years ago, Mas- 
sachusetts surveyed and granted large tracts of it, which 
have ever since, in some way, been possessed by the 
grantees, and those claiming under them ; that the rest of 
it was surveyed by, and some of it divided between, Mas- 
sachusetis and Maine, soon afiee the latter became an in- 
dependent State; that both States have long been in the 
habit of granting permits to cut timber there without being 
molested trom any quarter; that many persous have pur 
chased these lands of Maine, and entered into their actual 
oecupation; and that, in various other ways, Maine has 
exercised a jurisdiction, whieh may fairly be regarded as 
exclusive, over this territory.” 

In confirmation of all which, I have before me 
the last report of the land agent of Massachu- 
setts, giving an account of the construetion of a 
road to the Aroostook at the joint expense of 
Maine and Massachusetts, and detailing many 
particulars of the acts performed by him in arrest- 
ing trespassers on the disputed territory. 1 have 
also the report of the land agent of Maine, re- 
ferring to the same facts, and stating the arrest 
of sundry trespassers by his order last year, and 
by regular civil process returnable at Bangor. And 
the same report contains the following conclusive 
fact: 


| 


there can be no doubt now as to the present views 
either of Massachusetts or Maine. The resolves 
just reported by a joint committee of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts are in the following clear 
and emphatic words: 
CoMMONWEALTH OF Massacuuserts, 1839. 
Resolves Concerning the Northeastern Boundary. 


Resolved, That the present state of affairs in relation to 
the northeastern boundary, as communicated to the Exec- 


utive of this Commonwealth by the Governor of the State || Ristigouche. 


of Maine, furnishes a strong reason for again asserting our 
rights, and for reatfirming the positions heretofore assumed 
by the Legislature of this State against the unwarrantable 
claims of Great Britain, and in faver of strong and vigorous 


| measures by the Goverament of the United States for a 
| speedy adjustment of the existing difficulties in such a man 


ner as shall protect Massachusetts and Maine in the pos- 
session of the large tract of territory guarantied to them by 
the treaty of peace of 1783. 

Resolved, That the active measures authorized by a re- 
solve of the Legislature of the State of Maine, passed Jan- 


| uary 24, 1839, for the prevention of depredations upon the 


lands of Massachusetts and Maine, were required by the 


| exigencies of the case, and a wise regard for the preserva- 
| tion of their interests in those lands, and were similar in 
| character to measures adopted by the land agents of Mas- 


‘Near the mouth of the Litthe Madawaska, I met Cap- | 


tain McLaughlin going up the Aroostook, with six men. 
Captain MeLaughiin informed me that he was sent up by 
the Governor to cut up the timber, and také off the teams 
of the trespassers, if he coutd in no other way break them 
up. 1 informed him what £ had done; he said he was 
glad, and would most cheerfully coGperate with the land 
agents of Maine and Massachusetts in stopping the tres- 


; 


passers.” 

Here we have McLaughlin himself offering no 
claim to exclusive jurisdiction, making no com- 
laint of the acts of jurisdiction performed by 
Massachusetts and Maine, but, on the contrary, 
commending their acts, and pledging himself to 
cheerfully coéperate with their Jand agents. I 
have also before me the report of a recent! geo- 
logical survey of this tract of country, made by 
the State of Maine; it being a limestone region, 
of great yalue for the cultivation of wheat, and 
on that account attractive to settlers. These doc- 


uments show, moreover, that Maine was under | 


no obligation to give notice to Sir John Harvey 


of her late movement for the arrest or expulsion |; 


of the trespassers, and committed no breach of 
courtesy or of right in omitting such notice. And 
whether or no the facts amount to proof that 
Maine has had the exclusive jurisdiction and pos- 


session on the Aroostook—which is not the ques- | 
tion—they do at ory | rate absolutely exclude the | 
J 


conclusion claimed by Great Britain. 

It is impossible, therefore, that the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, in passing the resolves of 1836, 
which complain of the surrender of the possession 
of the disputed territory by the United States Gov- 
ernment, as cited by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Bipir]} and my colleague, [Mr. 


| sachusetts and Maine in October last, and recognized and 
approved, through their agent, by the Government of the | 


provinee of New Brunswick. 


| out of the limits af that Province. 
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Whether the proposals made on the one side and 
accepted on the other, or the acts or omissions 
of our Government, were such as to justify mis- 
construction on the part of Great Britain; and 
what is the true construction of those proposals, 
acts, and omissions, is a question which 1 will 
not presume to epter upon, after it has been so 
fully discussed by the gentleman from Maine, 
{[Mr. Evans;] observing, only, that Great Brit- 
ain might as well misunderstand or fall into d& 
lusions concerning any clause of treaty between 
us, as this agreement: that we are not to suffer 
for the errors she may commit in this way; and 
that the attempt on the part of Great Britain, to 
enlarge the actual agreement beyond the obvious 
import of the words, or to set up, instead of it, 
another agreement which was never made, only 
tends, it seems to me, to aggravate the injury of 
her whole concuct in this matter, and to give to 
the United States additional cause of complaint. 
For there is not, never was, and cannot be, 
any reasonable doubt as to the respective rights 
of the parties, nor more especially as to this pai 
ticular part. What right has the Province of 
New Grunswick to interfere in this matter atall ? 
I have before mea copy I procured some time 
since of a man, entitled ** Map of the British Pos- 
sessions in North America, compiled from Docu- 
ments in the Colonial Departinent,’? and on the 
bottom of it purporting that it was “ ordered by 
the Hlouse of Commons to be printed, 29th June, 
1827.’’ [tis contained in a volume of the Parlia- 
mentary papers for that year. On it is the me- 
ridian line which divides Maine from New Bruns- 
wick, running due north, from the source of the 
St. Croix, thence to the St. John, crossing the St. 
John, and proceeding north to the head of the 
This line leaves the whole of the 
disputed territory west of New Brunswick, and 
It even carries 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia to the north 
of the St. John, as we say it should go, and 
nearly to the point to which we claim. Such is 
the representation which the Colonial Department 


, itself gives of the boundaries of New Brunswick; 


|, which is confirmed by the curious fact that the 


| commission granted to the Earlof Durham as 


Governor General of New Brunswick, in 1838, 


| which I find in the public papers, describes that 


| Resolved, That the claim by Great Britain to the exclu- i] 
| sive jurisdiction of the whole of the disputed territory, as 


| recently asserted by the Lieutenant Governor of New || 
Brunswick, and his avowal of a determination to sustain || 


that claim by a military foree, and his denial of the right of 


| possession of Massachusetts and Maine, call loudly for the 


|| immediate interference of the Federal Government; and 


' 


| 
| 


‘ 


| that the crisis has now arrived when the honor of the na- 


| and interests of two of the members of our Confederacy. 
Resolved, That this Commonwealth will coéperate with 
| the State of Maine in all constitutional measures for the 
| preservation of the interests of both States in the lands in 
| the disputed territory, and for the speedy adjustment of the 
existing controversy. 


Resolved, That bis Excellency the Governor be requested || 


to transmit a copy of these resolutions to the Executives of 
the United States and of the State of Maine, and to each of 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


the State of Maine to protect from the lawless depredations || answer to be given to this question. 
of trespassers the lands which have long been in the actual || ain has been dishonest in the matter. 


} 


province in correspondence with the map re- 
ferred to, and, indeed, just as we have always 
contended it should be described. Now, I de- 
mand what right the authorities of New Bruns- 
wick have to cross the meridian line, which every 
book, map, and commission, which I have ever 
seen, like these now before me, lays down as the 
| western limitof that province? There is but one 
Great Brit- 
She prefers 
| a claim to a part of the State of Maine, to which 


|| she knows in her own conscience she has nota 

' . : . ! . . 

| tion demands the adoption of decisive measures for the pro- || shadow of rightful pretension. 
| tection of her citizens, and for the preservation of the rights || ) 


This claim is 
| contradicted by so many of her own acts, that 
| the advocacy of it involves her in a labyrinth of 
| deceit and falsehood. She cannot print a map 


|, touching the disputed territory, she cannot issue 


| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


| ay : ; ‘ 

a commission, even at this day, which shall not 
| give the lie direct to this groundless and unjust 
'claim—a claim as dishonorable to her as it is 
| insulting to the United States. 


| 
| There is but one other topic involved in this 


These resolves, and especially the second and || measure upon which I desire to be heard ai this 


third, cover the whole ground of the questions 
raised in this House. 

Neither the general right of jurisdiction, nor 
| the practical fact of possession being in Great 
3ritain, it only remains to consider whether she 
| has a temporary right of possession by agree- 
ment of the United States. This our Govern- 
| ment positively denies. It challenges investiga- 

tion of all the correspondence between the two 

Governments as the conclusive means of settling 
| the question. 

Instead of putting his hand on the pretended 
agreement—which he could readily do if it ex- 
isted—Mr. Fox contents himself with protesting 





| 


i 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
j 
' 
j 


| 


t} 4 
against the denial of it which Mr. Forsyth had || and fruitless negotiations of the last ten years. 
made, and refers the point to his Government. |; No more delays—no more procrastinations—no 


/time. The Committee on Foreign Affairs hove 
proposed an appropriation for a special embassy 
ito England. They have done this to manifest 
'the indisposition of the United States to go to 
| war, if it may be honorably availed, and the 
| willingness of Congress, provided Sir John Har- 
| vey shall abstain from any aggressive acts in the 
| mean time, to try once more the effects of nego- 
| tiation, before drawing the sword in defense of 
| the rights of Maine. But I desire to say that, in 
| assenting to this featuré of the bill, I did not, and 
| do not mean to be understood as holding out any 
| encouragement to Great Britain that this contro- 
versy is to be kept open by renewal of the evasive 


| Nay, further, he proceeds to negotiate a sort of || more of the diplomatic chicanery by which Great 
‘| Britain has so long sought to obtain from the 
: ping the threatened movement of Sir John Har- || United States by maneuver what is not h€ra by 


| informal conventian with Mr. Forsyth for stop- 


ivey. Certain itis thatno such ogreement exists. 


‘any just right, and what she cannot extort by 
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force. When the question was first started by 
her, it was in the shape of an offer to _— of us 
this territory. Thus it stood at Ghent. She did 
not pretend, at that time, that it belonged to her 
under the treaty of Paris. Next we heard of it 
as a thing of doubt and question merely, to be 
made the subject of negotiation and investigation. 
Then it was magnified into a positive claim of 
ultimate sovereignty, and a claim of immediate 
possession by revival of mother country juris- 
diction. Next it becomes an assertion of actual 
possession. Finally, through one stage of en- 
croachment after another, that which in the out- 
set was merely an expression of the wish of 
Great Britain to purchase this territory, because 
it was convenient and desirable to her, has swol- 
len into an attempt to enforce by arms a pre- 
tended right of sovereignty and ownership, cou- 
pled with exclusive possession and jurisdiction 
in anticipation of the settlement of the question 
of title. 

it is time to put a stop at once and forever to 
this career of encroachments. I would have the 
President, if, in the exercise of his executive dis- 
cretion, he sees fit to send a special minister to 
Great Britain, to send a minister who will speak 
to that country in the language of decision and 
firmness becoming the present attitude of the 
United States. I would have that minister say 
to Lord Palmerston, in such phrases of diplomatic 
courtesy as he may choose to employ, but so there 
shall be no mistake as to the meaning: “Sir, this 
thing has gone on long enough. Great Britain 
does not possess one jot of ttle or right to the 
territory in Maine she claims. Such is the opinion 
of the President; such is the unanimous opinion 
of both Houses of Congress; such is the opinion 
of the whole people of the United States. This 
claim, set up on the part of Great Britain in the 
spirit of encroachment which distinguishes her 
acts on this continent, and pursued by contriv- 
ances and pretexts which are so signally dishonest 
that they would consign a private individual to 
disgrace, must be relinquished. The affair has 
reached a crisis irreconcilable with the continu- 
ance of your pretensions, and the continuance of 
amicable relations. The United States are devoted 
to peace, and deprecate the calamities of war, and 
copenny a war between them and a people allied 
to them by blood, and by all the ties of a close 
and beneficial intercourse; but they cannot and 
will not submit to have Great Britain presume 
that she may seize, at will, upon the territory of 
the Union. Be not self-deceived. This is the true 
state of the question between us, and on you who 
raised and have persisted in it—on you, in the 
face of God and of man, does the responsibility 
for the issues of it rest.’’ 

Sir, I shall detain the House no longer; and, 
in conclusion, I have only to add that, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I cor- 
dially approve of the able report of the chairman 
in all its parts, and shall continue to give all the 
support in my power to the provisions of public 
defense here presented to Congress, and the meas- 


ures which it may devolve on the Executive to || 


adopt in vindication of the rights of the United 
States. 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. L.SALTONSTALL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
March 2, 1839, 


On the subject of the Northeastern Boundary. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL said he rose under un- 
favorable circumstances, on account of the time 
at which the important subject was brought for- 
ward, and the symptoms of impatience which 
had been shown. He should not have attempted 
to address the committee, but that no one from 
Massachusetts had taken part in the debate. I 
shal! (said Mr, S.) present my own views, from 
the best consideration I have been able to give 
the subject, on my own responsibility. There 
has been no consultation among the Representa- 
tives of that State. : 

It is not necessary for me to remark the deep 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
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as a member of this Union, but her separate in- 
terest as joint owner of the whole disputed ter- 
ritory—a territory which embraces ten thousand 
square miles, and six million acres of land. I 
shall differ from my friend who has just setdown, 
oe Meneree.}] There is no honorable mem- 

r who would not go with that gentleman to the 
utmost extent, if it was a clear case that national 
honor required resort to national arms. Who 
would dare to raise his voice, in such a case, 
against immediate recourse to arms? Who would 
not risk his person, his all,insuchacause? But 
is this such a case? 
| is the question. 





| to be all, but an actual declaration of war? 

The importance of this question can hardly be 
| overstated. When has one so important arisen? 
_It comes forward at the last moment of the ses- 

sion. 
| thought; yet we are called upon to act at once. 
| The main question between the two nations all 
| here understand, it was placed in such a clear 
| light by the report in the Senate last year. The 
| controversy is of long standing. For a long time 
| it excited but little attention. When the treaty of 
| peace was made, that whole territory was a wil- 
| derness; the population of the District of Maine 
| 
scattered settlements along the shore east of the 
| Kennebec. 


her Provinces; and to us, as embracing a large 


claim, under the treaty of 1783, has shared the 


scured, but it is now understood. 
understood. 
founded. 


land causes, and, in my judgment, from what 


of intelligent, disinterested men could hesitate 
upon it. 
1783. I 
the bill which provides for sending a special Min- 
ister to England. 
pend much upon the character of the Minister. 
This question should not be affected by any con- 
siderations of party; it should be elevated far 
| above them. Such a man as might and ought to 
be selected might present our rights in a man- 
| ner which would be irresistible. I believe the 
Government of Great Britain could not meet and 


pare in the quickest passage ever made across 
the Atlantic. 


The question was originally one of construction 


has been 





al controversy. 


| was made for an immediate survey of the bound- 
ary line. A distinguished citizen of Maine was 


here for the purpose of pressing the importance | 
| ofan immediate settlement of this question, which 


| was becoming one of exciting interest in that 
| State. A bill was introduced to provide for sur- 
| veying the Northeastern boundary line of the 
United States, according to the provisions of the 
| treaty of peace of 1783. That bill was committed 
| in the Senate, and the able report was made to 
| which I have referred, with resolutions express- 
ing an opinion, without a doubt, in favor of the 
justice and validity of the title of the United States 
to the full extent of all the territory in dispute; 
that it was practicable to run the line according 
to the treaty, and ‘‘an earnest desire that the 
pending negotiation should be brought to a close, 
and the final decision of the dispute made as soon 
as practicable.’’ The report stated that the im- 
portant preliminaries of a convention between the 
two Governments, for the purpose of exploring 
and surveying the disputed lines of the treaty, 
had been adjusted, and expressed a confident 
hope that the pending negotiaffon might be pro- 


ductive of the most happy results, and that the | 


stake Massachusetts has in this subject, not only '! bill, therefore, ‘* ought not to pass.” 


e Boundary Question—Mr. Saltonstall. — 


Has the crisis arrived ? That | 
Whether Congress ought now to | 
| take a course which is all, or may be considered | 


It requires days and nights of anxious | 


| was only a few thousands; there were only a few | 


But it has gradually become a ques- | 
tion of magnitude and importance to both parties: | 
to Great Britain, as securing a connection between | 


extent of territory eligible for settlement. Our | 
fate of other deferred claims; it had become ob- | 
It is easily | 
I believe it to be perfectly well | 
It is not more complicated than many | 


examination I have been able to make, no jury | 


I mean our claim under the treaty of || 
o heartily, therefore, for that part of | 


Its success, however, will de- | 


answer the argument such a Minister might pre- | 


Sull, it is to be considered and | 
| treated as a serious question between two nations. | 

The great, the main question is, what is the | 
true boundary line under the treaty of peace? | 


merely, Sepannins on the terms of thetreaty, It | 
elayed, until a question, exceedingly | 
simple at first, has become a long-standing nation- | 


At the last session of Congress, application | 


[March 2. 


Ho. or Reps, 


ne 


The Government of Maine was determined to 

|| show that she was in earnest. The attention of 

|| Congress was brought to the subject; it was ful] 
examined, and made the subject of a legislative 


his controversy was therefore left, as it was 
before, the subject of negotiation; and it appears 
from the executive report on the subject of our 
territorial relations with Great Britain, that, as q 
national question, (and it is one,) it remains un. 
changed. Nothing has been done by the Gen. 
eral Government, but Maine has appointed com- 
missioners to explore the territory, The Legis. 
lature had passed a resolve providing that if the 
bill then pending before Congress should fail, 
|| and no decisive movement was made by the Gen- 
|| eral Government, either alone or in conjunction 
with Great Britain, the time would then have 
arrived for Maine to assume an independent atti- 
tude, and to commence the work of ascertaining, 
running, and locating the northeastern boundary 
line; and, in that event, it was made the impera- 
tive duty of the Governor to appoint forthwith 
the commissioners for that purpose, and ‘* cause 
the same to be carried into operation.”” Three 
commissioners were accordingly appointed, with 
instructions to explore a particular part of the 
disputed territory. A communication was made 
by the Governor of Maine to the Lieutenant 
'| Governor of New Brunswick, containing the 
substance of the instructions. The answer of 
Sir John Harvey, (Governor Kent states in a 
message in January last,) although couched in 
courteous language, according with the well- 
known high and honorable character of that offi- 
cer, will yet doubtless command your attention 
and deliberate consideration, as expressing, in 
frank and decided language, the character and 
extent of his instructions relative to maintaining 
the jurisdiction of the disputed territory. 

the commissioners went on and explored the 
country, and made their report. This was the 
first act on the part of Maine after the proceed- 
ings in Congress. 

hat was next done? An armed body of men 
was sent into a part of the disputed ete to 
seize trespassers, and this has been followed by 
‘| the proceedings between the Governments of 
Maine and New Brunswick which have produced 
the present crisis, 

The Governor of New Brunswick sets up the 
claim to exclusive possession and jurisdiction of 
the disputed territory, according to his instruc- 
tions, and, as he states, under an agreement be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. On 
the part of our Government it is denied that there 
ever was such an agreement. The President has 
so stated in his message. I believe there has 
never been such an agreement emgeeity made. 
But is it clear that it may not be supposed by the 
Government of Great Britain that there was such 
an understanding? Iwill not say that Great 
Britain had a right to suppose so; but have not 
the course this subject has taken and the conduct 
of our Government been such as might lead to 
such a supposition ? 

This claim is not now set up for the first time. 
It is a claim of some years’ standing. It has 
been made known to our Government, officially, 
from time to time; and how has it been treated? 
Has it at all times been denied—been instantly 
repelled ? 

t me call_the attention of the committee to 
some documentary evidence upon this subject. 
I first refer to Massachusetts documents of 1833, 
parts of which were referred to by one of my 
colleagues, [Mr. Lincotn,] whose official duty 
as Chief Magistrate of Massachusetts caused 
him to examine this whole subject for many 
years. 

In October, 1833, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
McLane, transmitted to him, by direction of the 
President, a copy of a note from the British Min- 
ister, accompanied bya letter from the Lieutenant 
Governor of New Brunswick to him, and, also, 
of a letter from Lieutenant J. A. Mag!auchlen to 
the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, 
“complaining of the conduct of certain land 
agents of the States of Maine and Massachusetts 
in the territory in dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain,’’ and he adds: 

* { am instructed to state that it would be a source of re- 


| 
| report for the first time. 
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founded 5 and in causing it to be communicated to your | 
Excellency. it is his earnest Wish that the necessary steps 
pay be promptly taken by the proper amthorities of Massa- | 
nhyasetts to enforce a due obedience to the terms of the ez- | 
isting arrangement between the Government of the United | 
grates and that of Great Britain in regard to the disputed | 
erritory.”” 
The subject of complaint was, that our land | 
nts had permitted persons to cut timber, and | 
that they had entered into contracts for opening | 
two roads,which would intersect the Restook river. 
do not contend that there is anything, so far, | 
to show what was the existing arrangement, or 
that it was understood by our Executive to be 
as extensive as that now set up. But let us pro- 
ceed. Be 2 
The next communication, a copy of which was 


Campbell, Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, stating the grievances of whiclr he com- | 
plained: 

Restoox, September 28, 1833. 

Sir: I feel it my duty, as the officer in charge of the ter- 
ritory in dispute between the Government of his Majesty 
and that of the United States of America, to bring under the 
early consideration of your Excellency a subject which | am 
fearful may shortly lead to a misunderstanding between the 
two countries. 

Since I had the honor of the appointment of warden ofthe 
territory, | have endeavored as much as possible to pre- 
vent trespasses from being inade by the cutting of pinetim- | 
ber, &c., and which, [ am happy to say, has been generally 
effected, as itis well Known that there are now large quan- 
tities still standing adjacent to the line from Mars Hill to | 
the Great Falls, which would otherwise have been re- 
moved. And the only timber of any consequence that has 
been manufactured, was on the Restook river, by persons 
settied there, without any intention of making a business 
of it, but each getting small quantities (and in many in- 
stances Off land they held in possession) for the maiute- 
nance of their families, whieh were actually in want, | 
owing to the crops of the last year being destroyed by 
early frosts. 

The subject to which I must now beg the honor to call 
the attention of your Excellency is that of an infringement | 
of the understanding between the Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States, during the settlement of the 
question of boundary by the land agents of the States of 
Massachusetts and Maine, who are not only holding out 
inducewents to the subjects of both countries to cut pine 
timber on the territory in my charge, by paying them a duty 
of two shillings and sixpence a ton. but have entered into 
contracts tur Opening two roads to intersect, one fifty miles 
from its confluence with the St. Johns, and the other thirty 
miles, both of which are either to be completed this fall or 
early in the next season. 

Itis unnecessary, and probably might be considered im- 
proper on my part, to animadvert on the conduct of those 
agents, but your Exceilency must be well aware of the | 
trouble it occasions in the performance of my duty; and 
certainly there does appear something exceedingly incon- 
sistent, that the land agents of these States should attempt 
to counteract the wishes, nay, I may almost say, the in- 
structions of both Governments to an officer who has been | 


i 


= to prevent collision between them. | 











have the houor to be, &e., &c., 


T. A. MAGLAUCHLEN, 
Warden of the Disputed Territory. 


His Excellency Major General Sir A. CaMPBEL. 


_ This letter was communicated by Sir Arch- | 
ibald Campbell to the British Minister, and by 

him to our Government. Is there nothing here 
toshow that the Governor of New Brunswick 
considered the UNDERSTANDING as extending over 
the WHOLE territory? Here we have the title 
“Warden of the Disputed Territory,’”’ and his 
claim of jurisdiction over the whole, with the 
assertion that the land agents of Massachusetts 
and Main. had counteracted the wishes, nay, he 
might almost say, the instructions of both Govern- 
ments to an officer who was appointed to prevent col- 
lision between them. But this is not all. This 
subject received the prompt attention of the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, who acknowledged the 
receipt November 1, 1833, accompanied by a dis- 


ost protest against this claim of exclusive juris- 
iction: 


“T cannot but earnestly protest against the authority of 
any appointment on the behalf of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which may be regarded as a claim to the exclusive 
Protection of this property, or be deemed an acquiescence 
on the of the United States in interference, under color 
zs ‘Wardenship of the Disputed Territory,’ with that 


ection toits improvement which the governments of Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine respectively may see fit to give their 
agents,?? 

Can it be pretended that this claim was not 


then brought directly to the notice of our Govern- 
ment, and that it was asserted to be by an arrange- 
ment between the two nations? The Governor 
of Massachusetts had no difficulty in understand- 
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t to the President should this complaint prove to be well | ing the ext 


inclosed, is one from Mr. Maglauchlen to Sir A. 
| 
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Comment on these resolves is unnecessary. 
| They have been ably considered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Biwpie.}) This 
claim, and the surrender of the disputed territory 
to the exclusive custody of the British Govern- 
|| ment, is the very grievance complained of. That 
“{ have already written to Mr. McLane, protesting || 18 the ground of the resolutions. It is stated to 
against the right of his Majesty’s provincial officers to in- be the very object for which the speed setile- 
oe ae See —— of = ment of the ** protracted controversy is demand- 
Ole wae wae 8 c > ; 
give to their agents in the omanaemieh at their smeuania in || ed, a so that these States a? be reinstated in 
the territory over which the British Government has recent- || the enjoyment of that property which was so long 
ly extended her extraordinary and unfounded claim; but at || in their undisputed possession.’’ And it was re- 
the same time expressing a willingness to respect the || solved that it was essential ‘‘ to obtain a represent- 
wishes of the General Government in abstaining from any | ation, &e., in the agency and guardianship of the 
| territory in question. To what does that refer? 
| Clearly to the whole * disputed territor 


| 
} 
| 
facts of exclusive occupancy during the pendency of meas- | 
sue.’? Ta 
In that officer’s reply to the Governor, Novem- Mr. S. then referred to the message of Gowreur 
| 








ent of the claim, and his protest dis- 
tinctly informed the Secretary of State that he did 
so understand it, 

The land agent of Massachusetts was immedi- | 
ately called on for information by the Governor, || 
who says: 


President of the United States, in April, 1838, in 
** As to the charge of holding out inducements to the 


subjects of both countries to cut pine timber on the terri- 
tory in dispute, so far as concerns my agency, it is eutirely 
groundless. I have received repeated applications for per 
nits to cut timber, and I have invariably answered that I 
would not grant any unul the dispute should be settled, and 
if any timber was cut [ should order it seized. Winter 
before the last, f caused some timber to be seized upon the || He also referred to the protest of the ‘* war- 


Aroostook river, and a short time after, the same timber || den,’ after notice was given that the commission- 
was seized by the British—I think by the same person that || ers were going on to explore, &c., against ‘* any 
prefers this complaint, or pursuant to his orders. The tiin- | act implying sovereignty or jurisdiction on the 
ber was afterwards sold, and the amount, whatever it may || ont of on hovernunent or Gente, or of the citi 
have been, went into the hands of the officers of the colony | Pp f ° ’ a 

of New Brunswick. It is apparent, therefore, that our in- || ZeNS Or subjects of any Government or State, ex- 
terest is to prevent timber being cut, rather than to induce || ercised within the territory in dispute, and known 
the.cutting.”” } by the name of the disputed territory, until the right 

This letter was transmitted to the Secretary of || that territory shail have been decided by nego- 
State November 15. || tiation between the two Governments. , 

Another complaint was made by the “warden” | Do not these documents show that five or six 
to the Lieutenant Governor November 22, 1833, || Ye#rs ago,at least, the Government of New Bruns- 
who transmitted it, through the British Minister, || Wick claimed the absolute and exclusive juriedic- 
to our Government. The subject was the open- || 0" of the whole territory, and that a ** warden 
ing of a road to the Aroostook river. Sir A. || ¥&S appointed under the authority of the British 
Campbell writes: Government, with supervisory power over the 

* Your Excellency is aware that the territory thus virtu- || whele~-te sie Madawesks Settlement merely, 

ally awarded, though often claimed as American, has never | but the whole—and that this was made known to 
ceased to be under the recognized jurisdiction of Great |; OUT Government? 
Britain, and the provincial Government would be searcely Let me not be misunderstood. My object is 
justified in continuing to look tamely on at this systematic || not to bring reproach on a past Administration, 
and unprovoked violation of our rights. | or any of its officers. No; let this debate be free 
from all party taint; but a subject of this vast 
importance ought to be fully examined and con- 
sidered. 

At the time of the late movement there had 
been no recent change of circumstances. Nothing 
it? Is there any evidence of this until long after- || had been done by the United States or by Great 
wards? Britain since the close of the last session of Con- 

Are gentlemen ready to rush into war at once || ape The late movement on the part of Maine 
on account of this claim, as a false and ground- || has produced the present crisis. It is deeply to 
less pretense? In the present state of this ques- || be regretted; and | must fearlessly say that, in 
tion, with the obscurity there is aboxt it, instead || ™Y judgment, it was indiscreet—unfortunate, to 
of doing or encouraging any act which may tend || Say the least of it. Might not the consequences 
to bring on war between these two great na- have been foreseen ? Would nota different course 
tions, with all its tremendous evils, sliould we | have effected the object, without risking such con- 
not anxiously desire to give time for explana- || ge ae ; E 
tion? ir John Harvey has the reputation of being 

The resolutions of the Legislature of Massachu- || 89 honorable, as well as a gallant officer: might 
setts of March, 1836, forwarded to the National || there not safely have been a communication with 
Executive (Doc. 199, Twenty-Fourth Congress, || him, or with our Government, as to the trespass- 
first session) leave no doubt as to the understand- || €8? Both parties are to be considered as jointly 
ing of that Legislature on this point. They are || interested in the territory indispute. The course 
as follows: | taken proceeded, | have no doubt, from a deep 


rts tee ee | sense of injury. Their interests had been neg- 
ereas a large tract 0 stern territory of the || : 
United States, belonging in common to the States of Maine lected , they have made complaints, and have given 
and Massachusetts, and lying within the limits of the furmer || iNtimations of the course they should feel com- 
State, has, for many years past, in consequence of a ctaim || pelled to pursue. It is still possible, I trust, that 
of — ae been eens - the exclusive custody || the course taken will not lead to the consequences 
of the British Government; and whereas it appears, from — 

the report of a committee appointed by the last Legislature some apprehend ’ ee may lead to a settlement of 
of this Commonwealth, to make personal examination into || the boundary question. Should that be the case, 
the state of our public lands, that great inconveniences and || it will be fortunate. 


gross abuses hiave resulted from so valuable a portion of our The first step was a secret session of the Le- 
domain being left in the keeping of agents over whom we ' gislature, and the ssage of the resolve which 


have no control: Therefore, 2 ; 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in || led to the expedition. Any one knowing the 


General Court assembled, That, in the opinion of this Legis- | state of feeling on this subject, on both sides of 


Jature, it is due to the rights and interests of Maine and || i i rat would follow. 
Massachusetts that measures should be taken by the Exec- || the line, might well apprehend wi 


utive of the United States to secure a speedy settlement of || The people of Maine have great spirit and cour- 
this long-protracted controversy, so that these States may || age; they will do what they say—I know them 
be reinstated in the enjoyment of that property which was so || well; therefore, I look at the present state of 


long in their undisputed possession, and which is so indispul- | things with the greatest concern. There was a 
ably theirs. 


« Resolved, That, in case there be a prospect of further | seeret session—then a posse. Who ever heard of 
unavoidable delay in the settlement of this controversy, it || Such @ posse before? It had the appearance of a 


is naneeet ie os ends of rou Oak eenaniee should be || military expedition. They still remain at the 
taken by the Executive of the United States to obtain a : : 
representation of the interests and rights of Maineand Mas- |, — oe en a tive 
sachusetts in the agency and guardianship of the territory || selves—for what’ 10 disperse trespassers ‘ 


in question.” This course may embarrass the boundary ques- 


ures to bring the subject of controversy to an amicabic is- 
| : 
oe SA ioe aiahen: | Kent, in January last, and to a letter of his to the 
» 1000, : 
| which he says: 


| «© Maine feels that the time for decisive action has come; 
| that she cannot be satisfied to have the claim to absolute 
and exclusive jurisdiction of a large part of her tercitory 
| longer tolerated and acquiesced in.”’ 





This was communicated by Mr. Vaughan to 
our Government. 

All this took place in'1833. Was not this claim 
of exclusive jurisdiction brought to the notice of 
our Government? And did they instantly repel 
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Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Evans. 


ing the exercise of civil authority by the State in 
; onan 
the territory which Congress unanimously has 


affirmed to belong to her. 


tion, by bringing forward, prominently, a new MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
and collateral one, as stated by the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania. 


REMARKS OF HON. GEO. EVANS, | 
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A great and new question is now presented, 
whether an indiscreet step of a State shall involve 
this nation in a great and tremendous war? War 
between these two nations will be no child’s play; 
all say, that once begun, it will be long—that it 
may be of ten years’ duration; ten yearsof strife, 
of suffering, and of bloodshed. 


What, then, should this Government do? We | 


should do nothing which may have a tendency to 


excite unnecessary irritation, nothing which may ‘| 


unnecessarily tend to produce war. I have no 
fears of being reproached with want of spirit and 
courage. Great Britain knows well with whom 
«she is to contend; that we are of her own blood, 
her own race, who have not degenerated, but 
who have taken a new start in the fresh soil of 
this new world. Her own experience, also, has 


taught her that it is not from fear that we are in- | 


clined to a pacific course. No; it is from other, 


from higher considerations; from our abhorrence | 


of war between these two kindred nations, as a 
great and terrible calamity. And at this time, 
when we have béen hoping that the facilities of 
intercourse between nations, and the improve- 
ments of our day, had produced more enlightened 
views and better feelings on the subject of war, 
we had flattered ourselves that there had been 
great change, a great advance in true civilization, 
and that the history of the next two hundred 
years would not be written in blood, like that of 
the preceding. Who would resort to war, except 
literally as the last resont—war between two great 
nations, bound together by the strongest mutual 
interest, as well as by the indissoluble ties of 
common ancestry, language, literature, and re- 
ligion? 

Some things in this debate have surprised me. 
No one, I trust, desires war: why, then, connect 
this with other subjects? Why connect it with 
the dispute at the mouth of the Columbia river, 
or any other difficulties? And what reason is 
there to suppose that Great Britain has sent ar- 
mies into Canada or the West Indies, or fleets to 
the Gulf of Mexico, for the purpose of military 
warfare against the United States? May it not 
have been thought wise to guard against the 
possible effects of abolition in the West Indies? 
And are not their sixteen thousand or twenty- 
five thousand troops in Canada necessary to keep 
those colonies from disturbance? And has Eng- 
land discovered no confidence in this Govern- 
ment? Her whole Canadian frontier has been 
in a state of alarm on account of incursions from 


our territory; and yetit has not disturbed the 


friendly relations of the two nations. 

Think of the connection between these two 
nations, Our constant intercourse, our mutual 
commerce, more than between any other nations 
on the globe, our competition in the arts, com- 
merce, and manufactures. Is it surprising that 
there should arise occasional causes of difficulty 
and irritation? Will they not happen among the 
most honorable men in the transactions of busi- 
ness? 

But, Mr. Chairman, the question now is, what 
shall be done in the present emergency ? Shall 
we leave Maine alone in this contest? No; she 
must be protected. Is it expedient to pass this 
bill? I believe the provisions of the act of 1795 
are sufficient for the occasion. That authorizes 
the President to call out such part of the militia 
as he may deem necessary to resist invasion, or 
in case of imminent danger of invasion. I know 
this imposes the whole responsibility upon the 
President. I am willing, therefore, to go further 
—to go for the first section of the bill, or fora 
resolution to the same effect. I hold that Maine 
is to be protected. Why? Because there has 
not been such an explicit arrangement or under- 
sianding as is asserted, There is some misunder- 
standing of the matter; and I believe it will be 
found either that Sir John Harvey has mistaken 
his instructions, or that they were founded in 


agreement, express or to be implied from the 
diplomatic intercourse between the two Govern- 
ments, 


OF MAINE, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
March 1, 1839, 


On the bill giving the President additional power for the 


defense of the United States, &c. 


Mr. EVANS said he rose to make a brief re- 
ply to the honorable member from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. Bippie,] who had taken very decided ground 


|, against the bill and against the whole policy on | 
Perhaps (said Mr. E.) I | 
shall not be able to follow very closely the order | 
of his argument, and very likely many things | 
which he has uttered may escape my recollection | 
altogether; as, not intending to participate fur- || 
| ther in the discussion upon the subject of our | 


which it is founded. 


border troubles on the northeastern frontier, I 


took no note of the honorable gentleman's course | 


of remark. I had hoped that, after the exposi- 


tion which I offered a day or two since of the | 
| &tate of affairs on that frontier, the rights and the 

honor of Maine might be safely committed to the | 

hands of those who might be supposed to be | 
| somewhat calmer in their feelings than the Rep- 


resentatives from that State could be when they 


were in hourly expectation of intelligence that | 
its territory had been invaded by a foreign enemy | 
and the blood of its citizens poured out upon its | 
The direct allusions, however, which have | 


soil. 
so frequently been made to me by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and to the measures erer 
adopted by the State [ represent, leave me no al- 


ternative but again to trust myself to the indul- | 


gence of the House in defense of the measures 
proposed by this bill. 
patience long. 


The first objection stated by the honorable | 
member to the general scope of the billis, that it || 


is a hostile measure—a measure of war ; and, in- 


deed, he regards it almost equivalent to a decla- | 


rationof war. Accordingly, he presents in fervid 
colors to our excited imaginations the pictures of 


catastrophes and calamities necessarily incident | 
The conflagrated villages—fields | 


to sucha state. 
furrowed by the heavy cars of artillery, and wet 


with blood; and the desolations which war every | 
where spreads around, are arrayed before us in || 


all the force and eloquence for which the honor- 
able member is so distinguished. 
peewee. 


because I wish, most earnestly, to avoid 
these ca 


I desire this billto pass. 
It will preserve peace. 

not too late, collisions that must inevitably lead 
to war. 
man and the House, that, if the sentiments he ex- 
presses be carried out, there will be actual war 


long before we are prepared for it, and which I see | 
' What are those | 
sentiments? Whatdoes he propose? What will | 


no honorable mode of averting. 


he do? Nothing! 
this he calls peace ! 


And 


Nothing, whatever. 


sued? He offers no amendment. 


He points out 


no-method of averting the perils in which we are | 
He suggests no step to be taken; and || 


involved. 
this is peace! [t may be peace, but what sort of 
pee? Sir does the honorable gentleman serious- 


y consider the condition of things—the State of |, 


Maine in arms—with its panoply on—the pano- 
ply of right and justice, and solemnly pledged to 


themselves, to their country, and to the world, || 


not to lay down their arms in the face of any hu- 
man enemy, until the occasion which summoned 
them to the field is removed? Such is the posi- 
tion which Maine has assumed. It is a position 


‘| she will maintain at all hazards. She will redeem 
all her pledges. 


re | pelled her to assume this position is an expected 
misapprehension, and that the British Govern- || 


ment will be satisfied that there was no such || 


The occasion which has com- 


and threatened invasion of her territory on the 
part of a high-minded and gallant officer of the 
British Government, acting, as he avows, in obe- 


dience to explicit instructions from that Govern- | 


ment, for the purpose of arresting and suppress- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I hope not to weary its | 


Now, sir, it is | 


amitiesand desolations—because I desire, || 
of all things which my heart can compass, to pre- | 
serve the peace and happiness of the country, that | 

It is a measure of peace. | 
It will prevent, if it come | 


Let me assure the honorable gentle->) 


Is he aware of the present | 
condition of affairs in Maine and on the frontier? | 
If so, what course does he recommend to be pur- | 


Maine is prepared to mect that invasion, coms 
when it may, as becomes her character, and jp 
| fulfillment of her pledges; and Sir John Harvey 
| is doubtless prepared and preparing to attempt ) 
as becomes a soldier, and a distinguished one. os 
a brave nation; and in such a state of things the 
| honorable member from Pennsylvania advises ys 
| to do nothing, from the apprehension that it may 
| lead to war. He would say to Great Britain 
| ** We offer no protection to Maine; she has take, 
her ground, let her defend it.’? Will such Jap. 
guage as that lead to peace? Sir, if the General 
Government had come long ago, when it ought 
to have come, to the protection of the violated 
rights of Maine; if it had acted with promptness 
and energy, and a becoming sense of what was 
due to itself and to that State, does anybody sup. 
|| pose that these lofty and constantly augmenting 
pretensions on the part of the British Govern. 
ment would have been made and persevered jn? 
I am as desirous cf peace as any man can possi. 
| bly be. My State isso. She has every reason 
todesire it. With more than three hundred miles 
of maritime frontier, indented with capacious 
harbors and rivers, and studded with thriving 
villages, which must be laid in ashes by the torch 
of war; with three or four hundred miles of jp. 
land frontier, accessible in almost every point 
from the neighboring provinces; with scarcely a 
man ora gun to defend themselves, which you 
have furnished, what has Maine to gain by war? 
| Nothing, sir, nothing. She knows it, and she 
desires peace; and she knows that the way to 
preserve peace is to assert your rights, and to 
cause them to be respected, as they always will 
be respected, by a proud and gallant nation, if 
| asserted ina spirit becoming a nation no less 
proud and gallant. If language suitable to the 
occasion had been held at the commencement of 
| these aggressions, and had been persevered in, 
who can doubt that the whole matter would long 
/ago have been amicably setided? And, now that 
| we have been driven back—back—back, until we 
| can yield no longer, are we to be told that the 
| way to preserve the peace of the country is todo 
|| nothing? Such, sir, is not the voice of this nation, 
| if it have any remains of the spirit which once 
/ animated the bosoms of our fathers. No error 
| can be more fatal. 
! 
| 





The honorable gentleman, sir, referred to some 
‘| of the incidents in the late conflict with Great 
Britain, to demonstrate the hazards of a state of 
hostility with that nation. He spoke of a portion 
of the State of Maine having been in the posses- 
sion of the enemy, and more than intimated that 
it had not been defended with the bravery becom- 
| ing a people now so ready to — again to the 
sword in vindication of their rights, and that what 
had once happened might again occur in the 
| chances of war. Certainly it may, sir. But if, 
at the period to which the honorable member te- 
fers, he had been a citizen of that exposed coun- 
try, instead of being safely lodged behind the 
mountains; if he had seen it left wholly unde- 
fended by the General Government, without a 
man or a gun or a dollar furnished for its protec- 
tion, but, on the contrary, with thousands of its 
men drawn off to fight your battles elsewhere, on 
the land and on the ocean, leaving their own fire- 
sides unprotected, without a State government 
| even of its own to call out and direct its energies, 
|| he would hardly have thought it worth while, at 
this distance of time, to search in the volume of 
| history from which he read for the fact that some 
‘| small portions of the territory of that State, very 
sparsely settled and wholly without defense, were 
‘compelled to yield to the naval supremacy of 
Great Britain; and, least of all, would he have 
deemed it just to remind us of it as a matter 0! 
reproach. Was Maine the only State whose s0 
felt the tread. of a hostile foot in that conflict’ 
Were her small, defenseless villages the only ones 
which capitulated ? or did the British arms show 
themselves elsewhere, leaving behind them proofs 
sad to remember—no less of their prowess than 
of less honorable modes of warfare? Such scenes 
may happen there again in the course of hamen 
events, or may happen elsewhere; and, for one, 
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go not desire to keep them out of the reach of our 





aaicuiations. If they must come, let them come; | 
pat | desire to avert them; and, as the best means | 
of doing so, I desire to pass this bill, or some other | 


equally strong—equally prompt. Let our Gov- 
ernment say to Great Britain: * this is our affair, 
and not the affair of Maine alone; we will take it 
in hand; we will settle it;”’ and, in my judgment, 
the whole controversy ceases. | urged this argu- 
ment last year. 
toremember or to refer to what I then said, he 
will perceive the great stress I then laid upon a 
movement, some movement, of the General Gov- 
ernment upon the question of boundary. I then 
urged, with what zeal I could, that the peace of 


the country depended upon decided, efficient ef- | 


fort on the part of the General Government. I 


say so now; and every day confirms the truth of | 
the argument. So much, sir, I have felt it neces- | 


sary to say in proof of the pacific character of the 
bill now under consideration. Nothing can be 


clearer to my mind than that peace will be sub- | 


served by it. 
But, sir, the gentleman says that we are not 


only to be right, but that we should always have | 


it in our power to show to the country, and to 
the world, that we are right; so that, in the event 
of future hostilities, the responsibility shall not 


attach to us of disturbing the peace of the nations, | 


Certainly, I admit that. e then proceeds to 
show, from the correspondence between the two 
Governments, pending the negotiation, that there 


js, to say the least of it, a very plausible pretext | 


for the claim advanced by Great Britain, of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the disputed ar 
He has done me the honor to read very largely 


from a speech made by myself, last session, in || 
support of the same idea; and I freely admit, sir, | 


that as the case then stood, there was much, too 
much foundation for the argument which he now 
urges. The documents did show, unfortunately, 
that there had been nota plain, specific agreement 
on our side, but an acquiescence in the claim of 
the British Government—a yielding to their re- 
peated assertions, upon the ground of some pre- 
vious informal understanding to that effect. I 
certainly then thought that this claim had been 


too often and too strongly asserted without being || 
met by a stern and decisive rebuke from our Gov- | 


ernment. I endeavored to set forth the conse- 


quences of yielding tacitly to its avowal; and I | 


urged upon the General Government to repudiate 
and to deny it. Denial had not then been given. 
But how stands the case now? We have the 
solemn assurance of the President, and of Mr. 


Forsyth, that no such informal arrangement or | 
agreement has been made. Great Britain has been | 
distinctly advised of the misconceptions under | 
We have obtained, | 


which she labored before. 
what it was my purpose last year to obtain, an 
assurance that our territory had not been given 
up, by agreement, to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Great Britain. 

Now, sir, I take the word of our own Govern- 
ment to be true in this gespect. 


up to this hour, the documents may have fur- 


nished plausible grounds for belief in the exist- |) 
ence of such an arrangementas is suggested, they || 


furnish itno longer. Why, then, can we not vin- 
dicate ourselves to the country and to the world, 
if we say’to Great Britain she shall not, under 
pretense of an agreement which we deny to exist, 
attempt to possess herself of the entire control 


of the territory in dispute? If we are likely to | 
be put in the wrong at all, it has already been | 
done. The wrong consists in violating a subsist- | 


ing agreement; and the President has already most 


taken ee declared that no such agreement has | 
he question is one, if | may sospeak, | 


subsisted. 
of veracity between the Governments. Our own 
asserts most distinctly that it has never entered 
into such arrangements as are set up by Great 
Britain as the foundation of Sir John Harvey’s 


proceedings; and I am content with the assertion | 


as I receive it. Iam not for going back to see 
how the case stood before this plain disavowal, 
and while a contrary assumption on the other side 
was permitted to remain unrebuked. The proofs, 
therefore, upon which I relied last year are all 


done ae in the pe way they could sat- | 
s 


isfactorily 


met, by the distinct declaration of 


RO 


If anybody does me the honor | 


I stand byit. [| 
hold them to it, now and hereafter; and however, | 
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claim of exclusive jurisdiction, if attempted to be 
executed, even at the hezard of the highest hu- 
man responsibilities. Sir, Leould go back &till 
further, and show that similar and equally strong 
admonitions had been given to Great Britain on 
several occasions. They have been often warned 
if they attempted to maintain entire sovereignty 
over the whole territory, it would be resisted. 
They are now about, by military force, to at- 
tempt it; and how can this nation honorably re- 
fuse to maintain the position it has so often taken? 
A word or two more, sir, as to the precise char- 
acter of this informal arrangement, with a view 
to show how, step by step, it has been the occa- 
sion of renewed aggressions under the influence 
of its ever-changing form. At first it was noth- 
ing more than that neither party should exercise 
acts of sovereignty, or maintain exclusive juris- 
diction in the disputed territory, of course ex- 
tending to any part or every part of it; but that 
each should practice forbearance or moderation, 
not seeking to obtain possession, nor to strengthen 
its claim by occupation. This Maine thought 
hard enough upon her, but as it seemed to be 
equal in its operation, she finally acquiesced. 
Next, Great Britain claimed the arrangement to 
be, that neither party should seek to extend its 
jurisdiction, nor exercise it where it had not been 
enjoyed before; that each should remain in the 
exercise of authority where it had been previ- 
ously exercised, ‘This Maine regarded still more 
objectionable, as it required of her to admit the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain in some portions of 
| the territory to which she was convinced her own 
And again, on the 10th of November of the | title unquestionably extended; but she was com- 
same year, language still more decided. He says: || pelled to yield to this also, under the arrange- 
| ments of the General Government, it being clearly 
proceeding can be regarded in no other light than a viola- | implied that, in some other portions, Maine had 
| tion of the rights and sovereignty of the United States, ant || hitherto exercised jurisdiction, and should be con- 
| entirely irreconcilable with that mutual forbearance which | tinued unmolested in the enjoyment of it. This 

it was understood would be practiced by both Governments | was, indeed, distinctly asserted. As long ago as 


pending the negotiation. :  ¢Y, ron : ; 
“The circumstances under which these recent attempts || 1829, Mr. Van Buren, then Secretary of State, 
in a note to the British Minister, said: 


to enforce jurisdiction have been made, show that, in the 
nost favorable aspect in whicl ran be ed, they || : 
. s spect in which they can be regarded, they || ‘More than twenty years ago, large tracts of land lying 
westward of Mars Hill, and northward on the river Ree- 


were wholly indefensible.” 
“ rhyes , » 0 i ; oO j : “ 
By. weet suiberisy, then, the Provincial Government took, were granted by the State of Massachusetts, which 
tracts are held and possessed under those grants to this 


of New Brunswick felt itself justified in exercising such | 
acts of sovereign power, the undersigned is at a loss to con. t = : 

: . 5 ; ; ed States : 2 § ns M: - 
ceive; unless, indeed, upon the ground that the jurisdic. || day; and the United States and the States of Massachu 
| ‘ : : || setts and Maine, in succession, bave never ceased to exer- 

| tion and sovereignty over the disputed territory, pending || *- : ’ . 
the controversy, rests exclusively with Great Britain, It | ©'%® that jurisdiction which the unsettled condition of the 
such should torn out to be the fact. it can hardly be neces country in that region, and other circumstances, admitted 
: wwe ns : we Os ” 
sary again to repeat the assurances which have been here- || 24 required. 


tofore given, that, in a uch claim of the Govern- || + 
ceukantha Diincmstoaion, re But the next advance of the British Govern- 


| . * 

« Upon the consequences which would unavoidably re- || Ment was a more sweeping one than all which 
sult from attempting to exercise such jurisdiction, it is || preceded it, being no less than a claim to entire 
needless to enlarge. It must now be apparent thatall such || and exclusive jurisdiction over the whole territor 
attempts, if persevered in, can produce only feuds and col- || J d of 3 he M } : y 
lisions of the most painful character.” || every part and parcel of it, the Massachusetts 

“ft is ander this view of the subject that the under- || grants and all—upon the extraordinary argument 
signed has been instructed again to remonstrate against | that, having been in possession of the whole prior 
these proceedinggof the nuthorities of New Brunswick, as to the acknowledgment of our independence, and 

a violation of the rights of Maine inthe personof her azent ; : “ P "9 

and to protest in the most solemn manner against the future || NeVer having marked off what she granted by the 
| exercise of all such acts of jurisdiction and soveftigniy over | treaty of 1783, she retained the possession and 

the ave territory, or the ao of the United States || sovereignty, actually or constructively, to this 
| residing within its limits, untila final adjustment of the | : : : . 
soutien takes place.” J || day. If we yield to this assumption upon this 


“It cannot be expected, if the authorities of New Bruns- || argument, and also acknowledge ourselves bound 
wick still persevere in attempting to exercise jurisdiction || by the agreement that neither party shall seck to 
over the disputed territory, by the arrest and imprisonment || extend ils jurisdiction, what part of the territory, 

; ps 
duty under the laws of their own State, and within what is || I desire to know, will be left to — — 
|| believed to be her territorial limits, that measures of retal- || has become of those ancient grants where, as the 
| jation will not be resorted to by Maine, and great mischief | President said in 1829, she had never ceased to 
| ensue, ||exert her authority? Does not everybody per- 
|| Indeed, under existing circumstances, and in the na- | . . : 
| ture of human conncctions, it is not possible, should such a j ceive that, if this new stretch of authority on 
| course of violence be continued, to avoid collisions of the || the part of Sir John Harvey be acquiesced in, 
| not a foot of the territory will remain in our pos- 
' 


‘our own Government. The British Minister, 
when called upon for evidence of the agreement 
which he had alleged to exist, fails to produce it, 
but, on the other hand, in the memorandum or 
protocol which he hasentered into with Mr. For- 
syth, admits that it is a matter upon which the 

| two Governments have not understood each other. 
If that be so, and if Great Britain be now dis- 
tinctly informed that her claim of exclusive juris- 
diction is inadmissible upon the pretense of a for- 
mer agreement to that effect, and shestill persists 
in enforcing it by arms, upon whose head will 
rest the responsibility of disturbing the peace of 
the world? Surely, not upon ours. We can yield 
to no such invasion without dishonor and dis- 
grace. We must repel it, or we shall stand con- 
demned, in the face of all nations, of miserable 
pusillanimity. 

But, sir, there is much in the documents re- 
ferred to by the gentleman, and which I cited last 
year, to fortify the position now taken by our 
Government. On the of 8th August, 1837, Mr. 
|, Stevenson held this language to Lord Paimerston 
|| upon this very question of exclusive jurisdiction: 


“The undersigned, moreover, does not presume that, | 
pending the negotiation, and whilst efforts are making for 
the peaceable and final adjustment of these delicate and 
exciting questions, her Majesty’s Governmentcan claim the 
right of exclusive jurisdiction and sovercignty over the dis 
puted territory, or the persons residing within its limits. In 
such a claim of power on the part of Great Britain, or its 
provincial authorities, the undersigned need wot repeat to 
Lord Palmerston, (what he is already fully apprised of,) | 
the Government of the United States can never consent to | 
acquiesce in the existing state of the controversy.” 


‘¢To repeat the assurances, heretofore given, that such 


| in foreign jails of citizens of Maine, for performing their || 


most painful character, for which the Government of the | 
United States cannot be responsible, but which both Gov-, session? The whole is surrendered. I say, sir, 
| a new stretch of authority. Practically itis so. I 


| ernments would equally deplore.”’ | 

Now, sir, who does not perceive that, if any || do not mean that the claim is a new one, nor the 
t reement for exclusive jurisdiction in Great Brit- || argument on which it rests. 
| 


But the attempt 
_ain subsisted, the time to produce evidence of that || by force and military power to arrest the civil 
agreement, and to have asserted her right under || authorities of Maine where they have hitherto 
it, was in reply to this decided, strong, signifi- || prevailed, is anew one. Hitherto they have been 
'eant language of Mr. Stevenson? It was not’ | content to claim jurisdiction, and to remonstrate 
done. No exception was taken to it. If any || against its exercise on the part of Maine, but we 
informal arrangement orunderstanding hasgrown || have heeded neither their claims nor their remon- 
up by silent acquiescence on our part to strong | strances. I speak now of that cme of the dis- 
assertions made by British Ministers from time || puted territory which is the theater of present 
to time, it is, in my judgment,a sufficient answer || operations, and which is about to become the 
that their assent to these distinct admonitions of-}, seat of war—the Aroostook region. 
the American Embassador utterly repudiates the | The grants made by Massachusetts, referred to 
whole arrangement, whatever it was. By these || by Mr. Van Buren in the extract just read, were 
declarations of Mr. Stevenson to Great Britain, || situated in this very region; and it was upon one 
we are solemnly pledged and committed as a na- | of the identical ‘‘ tracts’’ there spoken of that the 


‘tion, in the face of all mankind, to repel this | land agent of Maine has recently been arrested. 
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I wish this to be clearly understood, because it 
shows that Maine is making no new pretensions 
—advancing no new claims—disturbing no pre- 
viously existing arrangement. The possession 


and jurisdiction of the Aroostook country has 
always been in her, however it may have been 
irotested against and claimed by Great Britain. 
Chis possession has been more than once acqui- 
esced in by Great Britain. In 1833, the author- 
ities of Maine and Massachusetts opened a road 
to the Aroostook river, running fifteen miles, or 
more, within the territory, sold timber, sur- 
veyed the land for settlement, and did other acts 
ofa similar character. Sir Archibald Campbell, 
then Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, 
entered his protest against these proceedings, and 
called upon the General Government to cause 
them to be stopped. Being assured that it was 
not the intention of the States to extend the road 
to the St. Johns, nor to interfere with the Mada- 
waska settlement; and as Mr. McLane remarked 
to him, ** that no part of the road now construct- 
ing by that State 1s believed to be within the ter- 
ritory of which the British Government has ever 
been in.the actual possession since the treaty of 1783,”’ 
the Lieutenant Governor contented himself with 
simple remonstrance. Why did he not then as- 
sert his jurisdiction over the Aroostook? Why 
not arrest the agents of the States? Why not 
stop their surveys and settlements? Plainly be- 
cause the actual possession of the country had 
never been in Great Britain since the treaty. 
Being in us, Sir Archibald Campbell did not deem 
expedient or proper to invade it by force. The 
honorable member from Pennsylvania does not 
keep in view the precise localities of the territory. 
He confounds the possession and jurisdiction 
which Great Britain actually has, north of the 
St. Johns, in the Madawaska country, with that 
which she claims south of it, in the Aroostook 
region. Maine has complained very much, and 
I have heretofore complained in her behalf, that 
the British possession of the former section should 
have been permitted to continue. But, unfortu- 
natély, these complaints have been unheeded. 
When the honorable gentleman, therefore, tells 
us that we have hitherto acquiesced in the juris- 
diction of Great Britain; that she has arrested 
our citizens, which we have not resented; that 
she has broken up the operation of our laws in 
incorporating towns, &c., 1 reply that all this 
occurred in the Madawaska settlements, and fur- 
nishes not the smallest pretense for the invasion 
of the Aroostook. Our possession here has ever 
been as distinctly admitted practically by them, 
as their possession north of the St. Johns has 
been by us. As a further proof of this, let me 
eall the attention of the House to what occurred 
less than two years ago, showing, explicitly, that 
no act of sovereignty—not the smallest—on the 
part of Great Britain, would be tolerated by our 
Government upon this territory. 

In 1835, a company was incorporated by the 
Provincial Legislatures of New Brunswick and 
Lower Canada, for the purpose of constructing a 
railroad from St. Andrews to Quebec, and a route 
was surveyed, and plans made, running directly 
across the Aroostook country, and the territory 
south and west of it, which is now the scene of 
military operations. These facts having been 
made known to our Government, Mr. Forsyth, 

son the 23d of March, 1837, called the attention 
of Mr. Fox to the subject, as one ‘* which, from 
its high importance, demands the prompt consid- 
eration of his Majesty’s Government.’’ After 
reciting the circumstances, Mr. Forsyth, strongly 
protesting against the proceeding, uses phrases 
of this sort: 


“The object of the association from its inception was 
objectionable.’ Still more unjustifiable was the acts of 
sovereignty giving to this Company corporate powers over 
property known to be claimed by citizens of a friendly and 
neighboring State.’? * The undersigned is directed by the 
President to inform Mr. Fox that the prosecution of the 
enterprise above referred to will be regarded by this Govern- 
ment as a deliberate infringement of the rights of the United 
States to the territory in question, and as an unwarrantable 


assumption of jurisdiction therein by the British Govern- 


ment.’? 


_And he called for the prompt adoption of such 
measures as should put an end to the prosecution 
of the measure. 


On the 24th of August following, Mr. Fox, 
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having received the instructions of his Govern- | 


ment, replied to Mr. Forsyth’s letter thus: 


“Tam now enabled to inform you that, in consideration 
of the arguments and observations contained in ycur note, 
her Majesty’s Government has been pleased to direct the 
colonial authorities of Lower Canada and New Brunswick, 
respectively, to cause all operations connected with the 


above mentioned project within the limits of the disputed |, 


territory to be immediately discontinued.” 


Can anything be plainer than this? The * ar- | 
guments and observations’’ which induced the | 


British Government immediately to discontinue the 
proposed movements were nothing more than a 


direct and emphatic denial of her right to exer- | 
cise ‘* an act of sovereignty,’’ or undertake “an | 
unwarrantable assumption of jurisdiction.”? An 


assumption of jurisdiction is the phrase, plainly im- 
plying that no jurisdiction on her part had existed. 
It will be seen that the act of sovereignty then com- 
plained of was one of the lowest forms in which 
it could be manifest—the incorporation of a com- 
pany by legislative authority; no act done upon 


the territory. Yet this was justly regarded as | 


** unjustifiable’? and not to be permitted, and Great 


Britain promptly yielded to the force of the argu- | 


ment, and asserted no right of jurisdiction. But 


now we are threatened with the very highest and | 


most rigorous exercise of sovereignty known to 


the public law~—military power, stern, unmiti- | 


gated authority, the sword and the bayonet. 


Yr . > 
hese are to come, bearing the ensigns of sover- | 


eignty; and the royal banner is to be unfurled as 


incontestable proof of the supremacy of British | 


authority there. Shall we now submit to it? 
Shall we tamely, basely yield, and for what? Not 
on the grourd of agreement, for our Government 
has now repudiated thatentirely. On the ground 


of the original jurisdiction of Great Britain still | 


remaining in her, because she has never set apart 


and marked off the territory granted to us by the | 
Is this Congress prepared for | 


treaty of 1783? 
one moment to tolerate a sentiment like that? 


Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania, for one | 


instant, give countenance to it? 


What, sir, do 


we hold our independence, or any ef our rights, | 


the smallest of them, by grant, by concession 
from Great Britain, or from any other human 


power? May the gracious gift be retracted when- | 
ever it shall please the royal donors to resume it! || 
No, sir; we hold our rights as a nation, all of | 
them, the lowest as well as the highest, by the | 
blessing of God upon our arms—by the valor and || 
wisdom of our fathers—by conquest, by power: | 
conquest which has been acknowledged and ad- | 


mitted; power which has been maintained and 
respected. 


The idea that the treaty of 1783 was in the na- | 
ture of a grant by Great Britain to us is not new, | 


It was started at the treaty of Ghent, or subse- 


quently in the negotiations at London, upon some | 
The dis- | 


question connected with the fisheries. 
tinguished member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ap- 
AMs,] who is so familiar with the whole subject 
and argument, will correct me if lam wrong. It 
was then insisted that, as the treaty of 1783 was 


a grant of privileges to us, this grant was abro- || 
gated by the war of 1812; and that the treaty of | 


peace of Ghent would not revive the privileges 
thus abrogated by the war; but that we could ob- 


tain them only by a new grant and a new conces- | 
sion, qualified and limited at the pleasure of Great | 
Britain. A principle so utterly subversive of our | 
national character and independence even, was | 
most successfully met and repelled by the honor- | 


able member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
and by the American Government. It was again 
met and refuted by Mr. Clay, in 1827-28, then 


Secretary of State, upon this very question of ju- | 


risdiction in the disputed territory. We are now 


to meet the argument plainly and practically, face | 
, to face. i i 


Will you yield to it because it is to be 
asserted by the edge of the sword? Will you be 
driven from the position you have so often taken? 


| Will you admit the jurisdiction and sovereignty 
_ over all the disputed territory to be righfully in 
_ Great Britain? 1 hope I have succeede 

| extent, in satisfying the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


to some 


vania that, notwithstanding what appears in the 


correspondence between the two Governments, || 
Great Britain will not be able to make out so | 


plausible a pretense of an agreement as he has 
supposed, touching that part of the territory now 


[March }. 
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a 
more immediately in controversy. If he stil} pe. 
lies upon my remarks, made under other circum: 
stances last year, let me remind him that 
then met on this floor, and, in the judgment of 
some, refuted, on the very point whether the eop. 
respondence in fact warranted any such pretense 
The President assures us, in his message of ti, 
26th ultimo, that he has caused to be prepared ap 
abstract of all the correspondence upon the gy). 
ject; and he says: 

_ © Instead of sustaining the assumption of the British fupe. 
tionaries, that correspondence disproves the existence 
any such agreement.”’ 

Will the honorable member from Pennsylvania 
wait until this abstract is printed, and then judge 
how far his present opinions are well founded? 

But he wants us now to stand up here in main. 
taining the assumptions of the British function. 
aries against the express declaration of our own 
Government. If the British Government hayo 
had plausible pretexts before, they have none 
now, they are explictly admonished; and if the 
persevere in attempting military occupation, they 
_ do it with their eyes open, Are we to encourase 

them to do it?) Are we to put ourselves in the 
wrong inadvance? Are we to say to her, go on 
if you will, expel Maine if you can, we shall nor 
interfere; there is much in the diplomacy to jus. 
tify your course, and, if we resist you, the world 
will be apt to think we are wrong? God forbid 
that such sentiments, by implication even, shall 
ever be attributed to this Congress. 

As to the idea that the bill under discussion 
commits us to acourse we are not already pledged 
to pursue, I confess I was not a little surprised to 
hear the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
while expressing strong disapprobation of the 
bill, say he heartily approved of the message of 
the President. In my judgment, the measures 
proposed by the bill are in strict accordance with 
the message. What says the President? 

‘If the authorities of New Brunswick should attempt to 
enforce the claim of exclusive jurisdiction set up by them, 
by means of a military occupation on their part of the dis- 
puted territory, [ shall feel myself bound to consider the 
contingency provided by the Constitution as having oc- 
curred; on the happening of which a State has the right 
to call for the aid of the Federal Government to repel in- 
vasion.”? 

Does the bill say anything more? Nothing. 
It simply confers upon the President power, by 
men and money, to furnish that protection against 
invasion which the Constitution renders it im- 
perative on him to furnish. He is to judge of the 
emergency. He has judged; and the bill simply 
provides that when that emergency arrives, he 
shall have the means of performing his high con- 
stitutional duties. The President is pledged in 
the face of the country and of all mankind. The 
nation is already committed. If the bill be a war 
bill, war is already commenced. If it be offen- 
sive and hostile, it is too late to recede. Our 

ground is taken—plainly, distinctly, and openly. 
pass to the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
_sylvania whether he wishes to hold forth to the 
|| British Government a Q@vided sentiment in our 
Government on the great propositions involved 
in this controversy? While one department has 
' boldly and manfully taken its position in resist- 
ance of the extraordinary and fatal principles 
which lie at the bottom of their assumptions, 
another branch—and that the popular branch— 
is willing to concede away the very*foundation 
on which our independence stands—to concede 
that our rights, our national rights, rest upon 
grant, upon concession? Has he well considered 
to what results such admissions, however faintly 
made, will lead? We have strong proof in the 
debates of this day of the importance of every 
|, word uttered upon this floor bearing upon our 
| foreign relations. Did the honorable gentiemat 
| (Mr. Brwpxe] listen, did the House attend, to the 
|, document produced by my honorable friend from 
|| Maryland, (Mr. Kennepy?] And did they ap 

| preciate the effect which every word we utter 10 
| this Hall is calculated to have upon the British 
| Cabinet and British counsels? In the apprehe?- 
sion that sufficient attention was not bestow 
|, upon it, allow me, sir, at the hazard of repetition, 
|| to advert to it again. 
You will well recollect, Mr. Chairman, that 2 
1835 a resolution was moved by yourself, [Mr. 

Lixcoin, of Massachusetts,] calling upon the 
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President to communicate, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, information respecting the 
negotiation concerning the northeastern bounda- 
ry. Onthat resolution a debate sprung up,in which 
you, sir, largely participated, and in which [ took 
a much humbler share. The document read by 
my honorable friend (Mr. Kennepy] informs us 
that these proceedings, little important as they 
were, were communicated with great minuteness 
to the British Government. A newspaper, con- 
taining the debate, was forwarded to the Duke of 
Wellington, and his attention was particularly | 
called to the fact that, of the eight members = 
the House from Maine, three ouly voted in favor 

of the resolution, and five against it. Thank 
God, I was not one of the five. Sir Charles 
Vaughan reminds the Duke of this circumstance, 
and of the ** apathy’’ which then appeared to pre- 
yail in Maine on the subject, and of the willing- 
ness thus manifested by the State to submit the 
whole matter to the General Government. 


territory be so incontestably ours, how unspeak- 
ably hazardous is it to concede for one moment 
that she has a right to maintain sovereignty over 
it, until she chooses to set it apart as a grant to 
us? I desire to carry out the consequences of | 
/even the feeblest admissions, coming from a | 
| source so discerning and sagaciousas is the hon- | 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania; and I again 

ut it to the House to consider what course Great 

ritain will be likely to pursue, if, in this Con- 
gress, her extraordinary pretensions find the 
smallest favor ? 

I again repeat if the House reject this bill, it 
will be a virtual surrender to those pretensions. 
The Executive is committed—deeply committed ; 
and if we do not sustain him, we abandon the 
| high, impregnable ground on which our rights 
| stand. But suppose, in point of fact, there has 
been any such agreement respecting jurisdiction 
as the British Minister asserts. How long is it 
to continue? Is it to be forever binding? Can 

This was at the period when propositions of || neither party abrogate it?) May we not, when- 
the most dangerous and exceptionable character, || ever we please, inform the British Government 
so far as our rights were concerned, were passing || that we rescind it—that we claim jurisdiction our- 
between the two Governments; propositions for || selves, and shall exert it? And if, after such no- 
anadjustment, founded upon a departure from the | tice, Great Britain attempt to reinstate herself by 
true north line of the treaty, wholly unknown to || arms, may we notresist her, without being charged 
Maine at that time, and to the country. Sir || with a violation of her rights in sodoing? How 
Charles R. Vaughan, taking fresh courage from || are ourrightsever to be maintained and respected, 
the apparent acquiescence of Maine, in the then || but by a plain enunciation of them to the world, 
state of the negotiation, and the readiness which | and a significant warning that they are not to be 
five out of eight of its members here manifested | invaded with impunity? Is this bill anything 
to submit all to the General Government, pretty | more? We have repeatedly asserted our undoubt- 
distinctly suggests to the Duke the propriety of || ed right to the territory; we have warned Great 
extending” his jurisdiction over the whole terri- || Britain that she has no pretense of sovereignty 
tory. He called his attention to the small ma- | or jurisdiction, either by agreement or by virtue 





| 
| 
jority by which the resolution was voted in the | of her ante-revolutionary possession and owner- | 


House—to the fact that the President had declined | 
to communicate the information sought for, and, | 
throughout the whole letter, evidently endeavored || tempt to enforce it would be resisted. She is now 
toimpress upon the mind of the Duke of Wel- | about to enforce it. 
lington that the question was one to which very || With what face, then, can it be said that this is 
little importance was now attached in this coun- |! a hostile movement? It is no otherwise hostile 
try. With this evidence fresh before us of the || than the other party chooses to make it so. It is 
eagerness with which our proceedings, our || purely defensive. It isto resistan incursion, and 
speeches, our votes even, are watched by British || the setting up of authority which the British Gov- 
eyes and British ears, I ask the honorable mem- || ernment has been for years admonished would be 
ber from Pennsylvania to consider with how much || resisted whenever attempted. It looks to military 


| ship, or in any other way, and we have more than 
once or twice or thrice assured her that any at- 





more courage and zeal that nation will be likely || promereiens indeed, but it looks also to peace. | 
| 


to push her pretensions, when she finds a course || It provides for raising troops and for the means 
ofargument pursued here calculated to strengthen || of war, but it also puee an embassy of con- 
them on the principle she has asserted ? | ciliation and peace. If it grasps the sword with 
Mr. BIDDLE here interposed. He could |} one hand, it extends the olive branch in the other. 
hardly believe it possible he had been so much I heartily approve this latter provision of the bill. 
misunderstood. So far from admitting the British 
claim of right, he had expressly denied it. He 
had maintained the right to be in Maine; but the 
ground he had taken was this: that our Govern- 
ment, by its acts, had countenanced the belief on 
the part of the British authorities that we were 
disposed to admit their claim, and that, such 
having been the case, we ought not too hastily or 
too harshly to resent their so understanding us. 
Mr. EVANS resumed. 
wishing to misunderstand the gentleman. I am 


and our willingness to resort even to so unusual 


rson shall be selected for this important mission 
nown to this country and known to Europe, 


tions here in his ability and integrity, one able to 


ment, and of the course he desires to pursue, upon || cannot doubt the result. 
the counsels of Great Britain. 
desires that this bill shall not pass. He thinks it 
equivalent to a declaration of war. He is, there- 
fore, of opinion that the authority of the General || success. 

Government should not be interposed to prevent | If I have omitted to notice any fact or argu- 
Great Britain from taking military occupation of ment employed by the honorable member from 


of our rights or our honor—are crowned with 





the disputed territory; in other words, that she || Pennsylvania, I am not aware of it. Possibly it 
shall be allowed to take such possession, if she | may be so; and if so, I shall regret it. I desire 
pleases; and upon the ground that our Govern- | to vindicate this bill and the State of Maine in 
ment has given sufficient pretext to Great Britain || every particular where I think defense necessary 
to adhere to her pretensions, by acquiescence in || or practicable. 

them on our part. Now what I desire to submit I now put to the honorable gentleman this ques- 
to the honorable member’s consideration is this: || tion: what will you do in the present exigency ? 
whether such a course of proceeding would not || Will you make no demonstration in behalf of our 
be an entire submission to her claim—to her claim || rights? What can you then expect but that the 
byagreement—agreement founded on her original || most arrogant demands of Great Britain will be 
jurisdiction never surrendered; whether the use || renewed and insisted on? Will you do nothing? 
of such an argument is not calculated to stimulate || Will you leave Maine to herself ? Such is the 
her to persevere? 1 do notassert that the honor- || course already predicted by one of the British 
able member has advocated here the justice of || presses in this country. The United States, they 
the British pretensions. 1 am well aware thathe || say, will abandon Maine to the consequence of 
Strongly avows the ultimate right to be in Maine. || her own folly. We are now to see how that is. I 





But that only renders it still the more dangerous || have already told you that Maine is in arms, de- | 


‘o surrender even temporary ion .and ju- || termined to maintain her rights. She is solemnly 
risdiction to Great Britain. If the,right to the |, pledged on this subject; she cannot retreat; she 


She leaves us no alternative. | 


I rejoice that we thus manifest our strong solici- | 
tude to preserve the relations of peace and amity, | 


a mode of diplomatic intercourse, with a view to | 
that object. I have much hope from it. If some | 


commanding the confidence of all parties and sec- | 


He was very farfrom || present our claims to the consideration of the | 
British Cabinet in that strong and unanswerable | 

considering (said Mr. E.) the effect of his argu- | manner which their inherent justice admits of, [ || 
Most happy shall I be | 

The gentleman || if such a one is selected for this station, and if || 
| his efforts for peace—peace without the sacrifice || 
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will most certainly maintain herself in the posi- 
tion she has taken. Will you stand by and see 
her cut down? Willany man say that is a result 
which this nation can witness without disgrace 
and dishonor? You may look coldly on if you 
will; but come or not come to her defense, she 
will stand. I say to her, 
** Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves ; 
Will ye give it up like slaves? 
Or do ye look for greener graves?" 


The question for you is, whether she shall be left 
alone battling for her rights ?—whether you think 
that is the way to preserve the peace of the coun- 
try? You may see her trod in the dust by mili- 
tary power which she cannot resist, if you will. 
You may see her cut off from the Union, and in- 
corporated with the colonial possessions of a for- 
eign Power; but you shall not see her quailing 
before the enemy, nor abandoning the high ground 
she occupies, while she can lift an arm to uphold 
her flag. You are bound, pledged, committed to 
her defense. You may recede, this House may 
recede if it will; and if it does, this nation recedes 
| from its most solemn obligations. Do it if you 
will. Stand by, as all Europe did, calm, cold 
spectators, while Poland was crushed to the earth 
by an overwhelming military despotism, but take 
with you the judgment which the world and his- 
tory and impartial posterity will pronounce upon 
you, as it does upon all Europe, that you were 
recreant to your duty and your honor. 
Mr.SALTONSTALL followed Mr. Evans on 
the same day, ina rey of which a report was 
published in the Globe of the 19th of April. 
After Mr. 8. concluded this speech, 
Mr. EVANS replied, at some length, vindi- 
cating the proceedings of Maine, and advocating 
‘the bill. He denied that Mr. Sartonstaut. had 
| spoken the sentiments of Massachusetts, and pro- 
ceeded in an argument to show that the move- 
| ments now made in Maine were undertaken for 
|| the benefit of Massachusetts as well as Maine, 
‘| and were only carrying out a course of measures 
|, commenced last year under the joint direction of 
|| the agents of both States, &c. 


j 





Sarurpar, March 2, 1839. 


The same subject being resumed, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL rose for the purpose of 
explanation. From whathe had heard in reply, 
| he must have been misunderstood—he knew the 
_ course of his remarks had been misstated. He 

was desirous that the views he had taken on a 
| question so important to his own State and to the 
country should be distinctly understood. 

The committee have been cautioned (said Mr. 
S.) not to suppose that I have correctly repre- 
sented the opinions of Massachusetts. | did not 
undertake to give the opinions of Massachusetts, 
| but my own views, on my own responsibility. 

My ailusion to my situation as a Representative 
of that State, so deeply interested in this ques- 
tion, was a mere introductory remark, and offered 
as a reason for my taking part in a discussion in 
which so many were desirous to engage. 

Comments which I was surprised to hear have 
been made on my remarks upon the proceed- 
ings of the Chief Magistrate and government of 
|| Maine. On that subject the course of my re- 
|| marks was this: I glanced at the history of this 
|| controversy from the beginning, and upon the 
| main question—our rights under the treaty of 


|| 1783—I expressed an opinion as clear and decided 
| as has been or can be given, that the right to the 
|| territory in dispute was in the United States. I 
|| referred to the proceedings under that treaty, to 
| the treaty of Ghent, to the subsequent proceed- 
|| ings, and particularly to the resolutions adopted 
|| by Congress at its last session; and I endeavored 
|| to call the attention of the committee to the pre- 
|| cise state of the clairg at the time of the recent 
| movement in Maine. 

As to the claim of the Governor of New Bruns- 
|| wick to exclusive possession and jurisdiction, my 
| general view was similar to that so ably presented 
| by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bip- 
| DLE.) ‘ did not contend that there had, in fact, 
|| been an agreement or understanding between the 
| Governments of the two nations, as has been 
| assumed by Sir John Harvey, but I referred to 
| various documents to show that the claim had 
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been asserted for several years—that an officer, 
with the title of ‘‘ warden of the disputed terri- 
tory’ had claimed jurisdiction over the whole 
territory in dispute pursuant to an understanding 
between the two nations —that this had been 
communicated to our Government at times when 
it either had not been denied and repelled, or had 
been neglected ina manner which had a tendency 
to lead the Government of Great Britain to sup- 

ose there was such an understanding. It was 
laste to the governments of Massachusetts and 
Maine that the government of New Brunswick 
did claim exclusive jurisdiction. I then referred 
to the recent proceedings in Maine. She had 
sent an armed body of men to enter upon part of 
this territory, and they were still in possession, 
with a military force to sustain them. This 
measure | considered to be indiscreet, unfortu- 
nate; that it had a tendency to produce the con- 
sequences which have followed; it might embar- 
rass the great question upon which negotiation 
was going on between the two Governments; and 
there was danger that it might precipitate us into 
war. I did not speak disrespectfully of the char- 
acter of the Governor of Maine, or call in ques- 
tion the purity of his motives, or present him in 
contrast, in any respect whatever, favorable or 
unfavorable, with the Lieutenant Governor of 
New Brunswick. 

The part | have taken in this debate—this course 
of remarks, it is said, will strengthen the claims 


of a foreign Governmentagainst the rights of our || 


own. Ina question of this momentous import- 


ance, are we not to inquire into the truth—to || 


state facts, and to reason upon them, from an | 


apprehension that what is here said may find its || 


way across the water, and have an injurious in- | 
fluence abroad ? Is free discussion to be restrained 
by such considerations? Is it not our duty to | 
examine this great question fully? To discuss 


it freely? The more important a question is, || 


the more emphatically this is our duty. If we 
cannot debate here with perfect freedom, if facts 
cannot be honestly stated and commented upon, 
let us close our doors. 

But the immediate question is: what is now to 
be done? Shall Maine be left alone? Must she 
contend single-handed? No. I said she must 
be protected. There has, in fact, been no such | 
agreement for exclusive possession as that setup; 
itis a misapprehension. And I expressed my | 
belief that when the attention of the British Gov- | 
ernment should be called to the subject, it would | 
so be found. I did notthink, therefore, that war | 
would grow out of this controversy. My oppo- | 
sition to the bill was chiefly on account of the | 
second section, which authorizes the President to | 
raise an additional army. I was ready to go for | 
the rest of the bill, although [| was inclined to | 
believe that the provisions of the act of 1795 | 
were sufiicient. 

So much I have thought it my duty tosay here | 
now, that I might not be misrepresented here or 
elsewhere. 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. O. J. SMITH, | 
OF MAINE, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
March 2, 1839, 


Un the bill giving the President additional power for the || 


defense of the United States, &c. 


Mr. SMITH said: 
Mr. Cuatrman: I participate of the anxiety | 
which I know to be common with the members | 
of the committee, and especially with the Repre- | 
sentatives of Maine upon this floor, that this | 
bill shall pass, and pass at the earliest moment | 
practicable. | 
For one, sir, I feel but little concern as to the 
articular shape which the bill shall assume in 
ecoming a law, if so it be that sufficient of the | 
sinews of war—of money and of arms—shall be | 
put by it at the command of the Executive of the 
country, to maintain the rights and protect the | 
honor of the citizens of Maine. 


House to put at the command of the Executive | 
only the militia of the country until Congress | 


|; tury has elapsed since the conclusion of that treaty 


years and 
If it shall be the pleasure of the committee and || well as by 


Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Smith. 


shall again convene, superadded to the regular 
| Army now provided by law, I am contented. If 
| it shall be the preference of the committee and 
| House to give him a larger number of select 
were than now constitute the regular force of 
'the United States, instead of the militia alone, 
| so much the better. But I repeat, my great anx- 
| iety is that enough of the one or the other of 
| these forces shall be granted to maintain the 
rights of the State of Maine, and that enough of 
the revenues of the Government shall be at the 
control of the Executive to sustain those forces 
| under all emergencies that may occur. Beyond 


this, looking to the mere details of the bill, I feel | 


indifferent as to what may be the preference of 
the House. 

Sir, I have listened to the debates of the com- 
mittee upon this great subject with intense inter- 
est, and determined to do so in silence on my part, 
until persuaded that one view, and I believe the 
true view, of the position in which Maine is now 

| placed, has been, in a measure, overlooked. I 
| wish to call the attention of the committee toa 


| few simple and well substantiated facts, which | 


| will illustrate to all, not only the rights of that 
| State, but the actual position in which she now 
| stands before the country and the world, in the de- 
| fense of her rights. 1 am rejoiced at the unanim- 

ity with which several leading and fundamental 
| points in her case have been understood and con- 
| ceded throughout the debates upon this floor. It 
is agreed, sir, upon all sides, that Maine is clearly 
| right in her claim of absolute title and property to the 
whole territory in dispute. Your own records—the 
records of this as well as of the other branch of 
Congress—place this fact high above disputation 
on the part of the Federal Government. And your 
records not only prove the claim of Maine to be 
right in the abstract, but they prove also the unal- 
terable conviction of this Government that it is not 
involved in mystery—that it is legible upon the face 
| of the country in dispute. Allow me to read to the 
committee one of the resolutions passed by this 
same Congress, at the last session, within this 
Hall, and passed unanimously, as your Journal 
| shows: 

* Resolved, That, after careful examination and deliber- 
ate consideration of the whole controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain, relative to the northeast- 
ern boundary of the former, the House of Representatives 
do not entertain a doubt of the entire practicability of run- 
ning and marking that boundary in strict conformity with 
the stipulations of the definitive treaty of peace of 1783; and 
entertain a perfect convicuon of the justice and validity of 


the title of the United States to the full extent of ali the coun- 
try in dispute between the two parties.”’ 





It is further agreed and conceded on all sides, | 


| and it is a fact alike beyond dispute upon your 


| own Journal, with that to which | have just ad- || 


verted, that Maine has been delayed in her claim, 
| thus admitted to be right and just and on all 
sides, for years and years, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The second resolution of this branch 
| of Congress, passed upon the subject at the late 
| session, and passed, too, unanimously, thus estab- 


|| lishes this great cause of complaint on the part of 
|| Maine: 


** Resolved, That, considering that more than half a cen- 
(or 
| 17835) considering the extraordinary delay which has hith. 


| erto marked the negotiations and proceedings of the two | 
|| countries in their endeavor amicably to settle the controversy; || 


and considering the danger of mutual irritations and col- 


|| lisions upon the border of kindred and fnendly nations from 


further procrastination, this House cannot forbear to express 
an earnest desire that the pending negotiation should be 
brought to a close, and the final decision of the dispute be 
made as early as pracucui's.”’ 


Sir, I do not desire to go behind these proofs, 


to ask where, or upon whom, falls most largely | 


the blame of thus delaying Maine in the realiza- 


| tion and enjoymentof her acknowledged rights for 


| wnt and years. I am content to have it brought 


ome to the sense of this committee and of the 


| country, at this juncture, that Maine plants her- 


self, at the onset, in demanding the strong arm 
of this great Republic for her support, upon two 
indisputable facts: 

Ist. That her claim is a righteous one, and of 
no difficult ascertainment. 

2d. That she has been unjustly delayed for 
ears by the Federal Government, as 
reat Britain, in the adjustment and 
oe of it. 


proceed now, sir, to call the attention of the 


[March 2. 


Ho. or Reps, 


ee 
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| committee and of the country to the position 
| which Maine has taken in reference to her terri. 
| tory, and with arms in hand is determined to 
|| maintain, and the authority which she has from 
} this Government for that position. Her true re. 
| lations to this Government, as now put forth jp 
|| her present position, appear to have been, to some 
| considerable extent, overlooked in this debate. 
and I wish it to be understood distinctly, for one. 
i| that I vote for the bill before you in reference t, 
the position which Maine occupies, in fact, ¢ 
|| this moment, and which she has the undoubted 
] authority of this Government for occupying; and 
|| that I do not vote for it with a view of securins 


. 


|| to the State the support of the Federal Goverp. 
|| Ment in reference to any new position which has 
| been marked out for her by others. Ina word, 
| sir, if the bill is to be executed when passed into 
|| a law, only to sustain Maine in her rights to the 
|| extent of the recent protocol, or arrangement, 
| made for her by the Executive of the General 
Government, through the Secretary of State, with 
the British Minister, then, sir, I do not hesitate 
to say that I am opposed to it, and would never 
| give my vote for it. I would resist it as a viola- 
tion of the rights of Maines clearly expressed 
and defined upon the records of this Government; 
I would treat itas an abandonment of Maine to 
shame and dishonor, in the hour of her peril and 
conflict with a foreign Power. 
If the bill is to be thus construed, it forces 


| 
| 
| 
| 


or leaves her to maintain herself by her own arms 
alone. I claim to have that State protected and 
defended, through this bill, to the full extent of 
her present position and undertaking, and on the 
ground that in nothing has she acted beyond the 
express warrant of the only understanding which 
had been entered into between the United States 
and the British Government on the subject of the 
|| disputed territory, and to govern the parties im- 
|| mediately interested, during the pending of the 
| dispute. Of that only understanding I hold the 
| recent arrangement of the President, through 
1 the Secretary of State, with the present British 
|| Minister, to be a palpable violation, and an act 
|| of injustice to Maine. And I here repeat, that 
|| if this bill be avowed as having for its purpose 
|| only the support of Maine to the extent of this 
| recent arrangement, ,f would never consent to 
| vote for the bill, much as I desire to see Maine 

protected ¥ 4 the broad shield of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, ask the committee to reflect fora 
moment what the understanding between the two 
Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain has heretofore been, and what position 
| Maine has a right to take, and has taken, as! 


| 
| 


ae from the righteous stand she has taken, 
1 


|| understand both her Governor and her Legisla- 
ture, in the documents they have sent here. The 
whole is comprised in the compass of a very few 
lines, which i will here read. 
|| _ In 1832, July 21, in consequence of some bor- 
| der disturbances, Edward Livingston, then Sec- 
| retary of State of the United States, wrote, on 
| the subject of this disputed boundary, as follows, 
| in behalf of this Government, to Mr. Bankhead, 
| the then acting Minister of the British Govern- 
|| ment in this city: 
|| & Until this matter shall be brought to a final conclusion, 
|| the necessity of refraining, on both sides, from any exercise 
|| of jurisdiction beyond the boundaries now actually pos- 
i| sessed, must be apparent, and will, no doubt, be acquiesced 
|| in on the part of his Britannic Majesty’s provinces, as it 
1 will be by the United States.” 
| After due deliberation by the British Govern- 
|, ment, Sir Charles Vaughan, the British Envoy to 
|| our Government, under date of April 14, 1533, 
|| thus acceded to the proposition of our own Gov- 
|| ernment, which I have just read: 


|| © Her Majesty’s Government entirely concurs with that 
|| of the United States in the principle of continuing to ab- 


|| stain, during the progress of the negotiation, from extend- 
|| ing the exercise of jurisdiction within the disputed territory 
|| beyond the limits within which it bas hitherto usually been 
|} exercised by the authoritics of either party.’’ 
Sir, here is presented the aa understanding 
| and the only understanding that Maine has ever 
been apprised of as existing betweemthe Federal 
Government and Great Britain on the subject. 
And although Maine was not consulted in the 
making of this understanding, no man can say 
that she has violated it in one tittle of its length, 
or breadth, or depth. Although her rights ex- 
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tend far beyond it, she claims not in her recent 
measures to be sustained by this Government | 
peyond the terms of it. But she does claim to be | 
rotected in acting up to the terms of it. She | 
has acted up to the terms of it—her present posi- 
tion marches up only to the terms of it; and 





j 


while not seeking to go beyoRd, she will not, she | 


cannot, without infamy upon her name, fall back 
from her position thus taken, or retract one step 
jn support of it which she has thus made. It is | 
unjust to ask her to do so; it would be dishonor- | 
avle to her, after what has transpired, to submit | 
to any such request, from whatever quarter em- | 
anating. . : br 
And yet, sir, what is the proposition of the 
Executive? What is the arrangement attempted 


Executive with the present British Minister? 
Read it. I ask the committee to pause upon it. I | 
confess I can regard it only as a palpable depar- 
ture from the terms heretofore agreed on between 
the two Governments, as [ have already shown | 
them to have been, and a surrender of the rights | 
of Maine to the new and unwarrantable encroach- | 
ments of the British Government. It provides as 
follows: 

“ fer Majesty’s officer will not seck to expel, by military 
force, the armed party which has been sent by Maine into 
the district bordering on the Aroostook river; but the gov- 
ernment of Maine will voluntarily, without needless delay, | 
withdraw beyond the bounds of the disputed territory any 
armed force now within them ; and, if future necessity 
should arise for dispersing notorious trespassers, or protect- | 
ing public property trom depredation by an armed force’? — 


What shall be done, sir? Shall Maine, in that 
case, as she has done now, wield her jurisdiction | 
untrammeled, and according to her own sense of | 


right or expediency, over the Aroostook coun- | 


try? No, sir; far from it. The President’s new || 


arrangement for Maine is that, under a recurrence 
of depredations like those which Maine has un- | 
dertaken to stop and punish, 


“The operation shall be conducted by concert, jointly 
or separately, according to agreements between the gov- 
ernments of Maine and New Brunswick.”’ 


Yes, sir; whether the operation be conducted 


jointly or separately, it must be—it shall be only | 


—conducted as the result of concert between the 
two governments of Maine and New Brunswick, 
and according to terms which the latter will first 


|| session of it with Great Britain? 


Maine 


Province? If it be clear that she asks now no can never he recognized ly this State. .2 decent self respect 


more than she has always possessed exclusively, 
will you force her to submit to a partnership pos- 
And if she will 
not submit to this humiliation, will you refuse all 
support to her? 

Sir, such a policy adopted towards Maine 
would change not only herrights, but her uniform 
relations towards both this Government and the 
British Government. And will you thus treat 
her citizens, when they have, in confident reliance 
upon your authority, witha chivalrous spirit and 


| patriotism which I trust will ever characterize 


them, left their homes, their families, bidding de- 
fiance to the frosts and the snows of their climate, 


Hl |, and taken the field in defense of their wonted and 
to be made for her tii the protocol of the national || heretofore acknowledged possession? 


Will you 


|! abandon them, when they have sworn in the face 


of the world, upon the altars of the God who 
| made them, not to retreat, not to retract one inch 
' of their rightful possession? Will this Congress, 
with their own records before them, thus consent 
virtually to take sides with, or countenance the 
pretensions of the enemies of Maine, and the en- 
emies of our common country ? 

‘Too much of the argumentalready made upon 
this floor has aimed at only a resistance of the 
British Government to exclusive jurisdiction over | 
the Aroostook country. I know it is exclusive 
jurisdiction that Sir John Harvey is putting forth. 
But, sir, this course of argument winks out of 
sight the true claimand position of Maine, which 
forbids even the admission of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the British Province over this portion 
of the disputed territory. It is an exclusive and 
not a divided jurisdiction that Maine claims, and 
so the House and country should understand it. 

If she backs out from this claim, or submits to 


|| receive the concurrent jurisdiction of Great Britain 


within that portion of the disputed territory 

known as the Aroostook country, she yields to 
| dishonor, and will be unworthy of your support. 
Sir, I do not, I will not believe that she will do 
| this, orthat she is capable of it; for by every docu- 
| ment that has emanated from her Governors and 

Legislature for the last ten years, and most ofall 
| by her present Governor and present Legislature, 
| she stands pledged to herself, to her country, and 
to the world, to risk all that she has, to sacrifice 


assent to! And this divided jurisdiction is all that || all that she is, or hopes to be hereafter, rather 


in future is left to Maine over the Aroostook | 
country, which, according to the understanding 


was, until now, yielded to her exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Aroostook country, now the immediate 
theater of British aggression, is a portion of the 
disputed territory that has atall times heretofore 
been within the exclusive jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. In claiming exclusive juris- | 
diction over it now, as Maine does, and as | trust | 
she will persist in doing at all hazards, she is not | 





“extending the exercise of jurisdiction within the | 
disputed territory beyond the limits within which 
it has hitherto usually been exercised by” her | 
authorities; but the British Province is doing this 
in direct violation of the existing agreement be- 
tween the two Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Under such circumstances, is it just towards 
Maine to force her to fall back from her position, 
founded in right and in express stipulation, too, 
and to receive into her acknowledged possessions 
and territory a concurrent jurisdiction on the part 
of the British Provinces? Sir, let who will go for 
it, | go against it. 

Mr. Chairman, Maine is either right or she is 
wrong in her position. If she is right, she prop- 
erlyasks and expects to be sustained by her sister 
States and the Government. If she is wrong, then 
say so to her, and leave her to her fate. She 
claims to have exclusive jurisdiction of so much 
of the disputed territory as is known by the name 
of the Aroostook country—the same that is now 
threatened with invasion—not only by treaty 
Stipulation, but by long-continued possession, and 
by your late agreement of 1832 and 1833, also, 
with the British Government; and if she be right 
in this, will you compel her to retreat ignomin- 
lously before the the threats of Sir John Harvey, 
or to fall back and receive into that territory a 
concurrent jurisdiction on the part of the British 


than do this deed of dishonor. 


| committee the claim and position to which Maine 
| finds herself thus strongly pledged. 
prove this incontestably, | will refer to the recent | 
exponents of Sir John Harvey on the one side, 
and of the present Executive of Maine on the 





|| other, of their respective positions. 
|| In a letter of Sir John Harvey to Governor || 
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Iam not mistaken in thus presenting to the || 


} 
ii 
| 
} 


And to || 


| Fairfield, dated February 13, 1839, the former | 


| says: 


|| Sir: TI have just heard, with the utmost surprise and | 


regret, that without the courtesy of any previous intimation | 
| whatever to this Government, an armed force from the | 
| State of Maine has entered the territory, the claim to which | 


|| is in dispute betwixt Great Britain and the United States, || 
and which it has been agreed betwizt the two General Gov- | | 


| ernments shall remain in the exclusive possession and juris- 
| diction of England until that claim be determined. 

‘It has been my duty, on more than one occasion, to ap- 
| tions do not permit me to suffer any interference with that 
possession and jurisdiction until the question of right shall 
have heen finally decided in discussion betwixt the two Gen- 
eral Governments.” 


99 


prise the Executive Government of Maine that my instruc- | 


Such is the position of the British Governor. It | 


goes for an exclusive jurisdiction over the Aroos- | and that neither party should extend its jurisdic- 
took country, which ‘ will not suffer any inter- | 
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will ever forlid U, if there were no other considerations ta 
the way. 5 

“ Your Excellency entreats me immediately to reeall the 
forces now upon Ue terrifory ; and then adds, * [tis preper 
that I should acquaiut your Excellency hat b have direcied 
a strong force of her Majesty’s troops to be in readiness to 
support her Majesty’s authority, and to protect her Majes- 
ty’s subjects in the disputed territory, in the event of this 
request not being immediately complhed with.’ 

* fn reply, I have to say thatthe territory bordering upon 
the Aroostook river has always been, as I regard the facts, 
in the possession and under the jurisdiction of Masseachu 
setts and Maine; that more than thirty years ago, Masea 
chusetts surveyed and granted large tracts of it, which have 
ever since, in some way, been possessed by the grantees, 
and those claiming under them; that the rest of it was sur 
veyed by. and <ome of it divided between Massachusetts 
and Maine, soon alter the later became an independent 
State; that both States have long been jn the habit of 
granting permits tocut tunber there without being molested 
from any quarter; that many persons have pur hased these 
lands of Maine, and entered into their actual oceupation ; 
and that in various other ways Maine bas exercised a juris 
diction, Which may fairly be regarded as exclusive, over this 
territory. Under these circumstances information was re- 
ceived that a body of armed men had gone into this terri- 
tory, and were cutting vast quantities of the tiunber, defy- 
ing the power of this State to preventthem. On these facts 
being communicated to the Legislature, the two branches 
immediately directed the land agent to take with hitn a sufil- 
cient force to arrest these depredators, aud to break up their 
enterprise. The party of the land agent is now in the ter 
ritory, engaged in executing the trust with which it was 
charged, and, with my consent, will never leave it while 
the protection of the property of the State from planderers 
renders it necessary tor them to remain. If your Exeel 
lency chooses to send an armed force to attempt their ex 
pulsion, Tecan only say that this State will endeavor to meet 
such an attempt as it will deserve. [ have no threats to 
make, no boastings to iadulge. Tf Maine does her daty, as 
[ trust in God she will, nothing that I could say in advance 
would add to the glory of her career. If she proves recre- 
ant to her duty, and tamely submits to be expelled from 
her territory by a force that the could successtully resist, 
nothing that Ll could say would tend to diminish the meas- 
ure of her ignominy and disgrace.’’ 


In a communication of the Governor of Maine 
to the Legislature of that State, referring to the 
seizure of the land agent of Maine and his assist- 
ants, upon the Aroostook territory, by provincial 
authority, it ig again said; 


** No palliating circumstance for this outrage can be found 
in even a pretense that the place where it was committed is 
within the concurrent jurisdiction of the two Governments, 
much less that the British Government have had exclusive 
jurisdiction. Lands even higher up, and beyond this, were 
surveyed and granted by the State of Massachusetts more 
than thirty years agu; and Massachusetts and Maine have 
long been in the habit of granting permits to cut timber 
upon the Aroostook lands, without being, to my knowledge 


|| molested from any quarter, to say nothing of the sale and 


actual occupation of the land itself.” 


In the same Governor’s letter to the President 
of the United States, on this subject, under date 
_of February 16, 1839, it is said: 


« These gentlemen have been seized upon territory which 
is regarded by Maine ns having always been within ber ex- 
clusive possession and jurisdiction, as will appear bya few 
of the facts alluded to in iy message.’”’ * * . ° 

* T will only add, that in this State there is but one feeling 
upon this subject, and that is of deep indignation at the 


|| outrages that have been perpetrated, and @ fired and un- 


yielding determination not to submit to the degrading terms 
proposed by the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick— 
| that of withdrawing from the Aroostook territory, and aban- 
doning our soil to foreigners, and our property to a band of 
| armed plunderers.”’ 
| Sir, with the evidence before the committee of 
|| the plain understanding between the United States 
|| and Great Britain, that Maine should retain her 
|| exclusive jurisdiction over so much of the dis- 
|| puted territory as had been within her posses- 
|| sion, and that Great Britain should retain her 
|| exclusive jurisdiction over such portion of the 
|| disputed territory as her Province had been ac- 
customed to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over, 


tion beyond such limits; with this evidence be- 


ference with that possession.’’ It claims, more-| fore the committee of the exclusive jurisdiction 
| Over, an agreement between the United States || which Maine has for years, and Massachusetts 
and Great Britain, by which the whole disputed || for years anterior, exercised over the Aroostook; 
territory is yielded to this same exclusive Juris- || with the recorded evidence, also, of this as well 
diction of the British Province. . || as of the other branch of Congress before us, 

This pretension was met by Governor Fair- that the title of Maine to the whole fee of the soil 
field in the following manner, under date of I’eb- _ jg absolute, and founded in the most unquestion- 
| ruary 19: || able justice; with the evidence, yet further, of 
| Now, sir, I cannot hesitate to say that, in my opinion, the determination of Maine not to yield one jot 


your Exceliency is laboring under an entire misapprehen- | or tittle of her claim to either the fee or the juris- 
sion in regard to the facts. Nosuch agreement, I am per- 


suaded, has ever been made between the twoGovernments. | diction of this portion of the disputed territory, 
T have looked in vain for it among the numerous docu- || until the dispute shall be settled, if ever—how is 


ments which have grown out of this question, and have || it to be expected, or can it be called just, that 


| never heard of any recognition of it, verbal or otherwise, || ; j j i > 
on the part of the officers of the General Government. If, i} Maine shouid back out from this soil, under any 


1 however, such an agreement exists, your Excellency ean || Pretense of compromise, or by any application 
undoubtedly point it out. At all events, such an agreement | of force, and consent to receive into it the equal 


| 
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atid concurrent jurisdiction of the British Prov- | 


ince? I say, sir, that if she be true to herself; 
if she be true to her own fame; if she regard the 
oath she has taken in the face of the world in 
appealing to arms against such a retreat or sub- 
mission, she will not do it. No! I do most sol- 


emnly believe that any arrangement for this, con- ] 


summated by the President of the United States, | 
or any other Power, will be a virtual abandon- 
ment of the rights and honor of Maine. If 
Maine submits to it, what may not the country 
expect her submission to? Her sister Republics | 


| 





| 


will pronounce her capable of being driven into || 


any terms which the Federal Executive may de- || 


mand her assentto. This bill, I trust, aims at | 
no such humiliation for her. If the exclusive | 


jurisdiction of Maine to the Aroostook country || tion she has taken the field in defense o 


e in any way disturbed or invaded by the pro- 


vincial government or by Great Britain, then will || 


the contingency contemplated by thia bill have 
occurred. Upon any other construction of the | 
bill, or of the duty which the Federal Executive | 
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these particulars, since the 4th of July, 1776, she || 


ships, of fortified towns, and of a standing army, 
as she is atthe present moment. Maine, sir, is 
unprepared for war. With her three hundred 
ies of sea-coast, she has not a fortification upon 
it which might not be successfully stormed, as 
now circumstanced, by an ordinary gun-boat. 


| With her three or four hundred miles of interior 
| frontier, she has not 80 much as a log cabin for- 


tified, besides the one erected within a few days 
by the determined spirit of her own citizens. And 
yet, sir, she has the preparation of a righteous 
cause, and the determination of a brave people 
engaged in her support, and these make her strong 
in her preparation for war; and with this prepara- 


rights and her territory. From that field she will 
not be driven. 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


will owe to Maine under it, | would sooner see | SPEECH OF HON. R. H. MENEFEE, 


the bill defeated than passed. 
Sir, allusions have been made on this floor to the 
conduct of the local authorities of Maine, and in | 


| 


| 


a quarter where it should have been said last, if | 


atall, however just the sentiment may be regarded 
by this committee or the country. The late pro- 
ceedings of the Governor and Legislature of 


and precipitate; that Maine has been plunged | 
needlessly into difficulty, and the peace of the | 
nation put in jeopardy. 


Sir, if | would make an issue upon such impu- || the main points on which the title of the United 
tations, at this period, or if it was the duty of || States to the territory in dispute is founded. He 
Maine to fall down at the footstool of the Federal |, ae aes but to state the conclusions to which he 

| 


Government to apologise for any proceeding of 


rashness or precipitancy on her part, she might | sions drawn from an anxious and solemn consid- || 
well turn and prove herself the accuser of the || 


Federal Government, and, from its records, prove | 


upon it negligence in the extreme towards the || nations, their debates in Parliament and Con- |, 


rights and honor of Maine. If Maine has been 
rash, this Government has been still more culpa- | 
bly negligent. If fault there be anywhere, the 
first fault attaches not to the authorities of Maine. | 
If blame is to be traced to its source and origin, | 
it will not be found resting with, or proceeding | 
from, Maine. I make noaccusation other than to 
say,as | have said before, that Maine has been for | 
years neglected in her boundary, and her troubles 
and her dangers have been forced upon her against 
her earnest endeavors to avert them; but, being 
thus forced upon her, she is endeavoring to meet 
them as becomes a free and independent Repub- 
lic. 
It has been said, sir, that our country is not | 
repared for war; that our shipping will be driven | 
rom the ocean; our cities and towns will be 
sacked and destroyed by the enemy; that our 
harbors and sea-coasts are unfortified; that our 


frontier is defenseless; that our western lakes are || 


withouta single armed ship to maintain the honor 
of the country for a single day there. All this | 
may be a good argument addressed to our appre- | 
hensions; but it is not one that looks to the rights 
orto the honor of the nation. Grant that we 
have none of the bulwarks adverted to; grant 
that we are less prepared for war, in these re- 





epects, than we could wish to be: is it not true, || quences. It is in this view only that I now con- 


j 
| 
| 
| 


' 


OF KENTUCKY, 


Iw tHe House or Representatives, 
March 1, 1839, 


On the bill giving the President additional power for the || 


defense of the United States, &c. 


Mr. MENEFEE said that the debates on this || 
Maine have been pronounced rash, unfortunate, | question had been characterized by such ability 


and fullness of detail as to spare him the neces- 
sity of going at length into the particulars of the 
controversy between the two nations, or even into 


| will still be, comparatively, as destitute of armed | 


| 


| there has been a transfer in fact. 





[March 1, 


Ho. ov Reps, 
ee 
in some sense, an essential attribute of sover. 
eignty. Yet Great Britain, by her claim to ex. 
clusive jurisdiction over the subject of dispute 


until it shall have been adjusted, arrogates to her. 


self, undoubtedly, this inadmissible superiority 
over the United States. Nor is the reasoning by 
which this claim #@ attempted to be maintained 


| less objectionable than the claim itself; a reason. 


ing founded on the assumption of the principle so 
humiliating to the United States, that their inde. 
pendence, nationality, territory, were derived from 


Great Britain by grant imparted by the treat 
| peace of 1783; and that, i “he 


erefore, Great Britain 
is to be presumed to remain in possession uti] 


Sir, the treaty 


. | of 1783 granted nothing—neither independence, 
er |, 


nationality, nor territory; that treaty but acknowl. 





edged them. For the foundation of all their jn. 
_ estimable rights, the United States point not to 
| the treaty of peace, but to the glorious war of 
| independence which preceded it—to occupation; 
| and to the deeds of the noblest ancestry that ever 
bled in the cause of freedom—to conquest. Sir, 
| I repeat, Great Britain granted nothing; she but 
acknowledged and recognized what the United 
| States had themselves accomplished—without her 
, and against her. 
This claim, therefore, to exclusive jurisdiction, 
_ until the termination of the controversy, if urged 
_ by Great Britain, on the general reasoning hith- 
erto advanced in its support, in the most unex- 
ceptionable form of negotiation, it would be the 
, duty of this Government, under every obligation 
| of interest and honor, to repel. But, sir, Great 


| Britain of late reposes her claim to exclusive juris- 


| diction upon another foundation, which, if exist- 
| ing as represented by her, exhibits it in an im- 


ad come respecting this controversy—conclu- | — if not irresistible light; which is, that the 





eration of all the information attainable through | 


| the protracted correspondence between the two 


| 


| 
i 





| 
| 


} 
| 


nited States, in the progress of the negotiation, 
had conceded, by explicit agreement, the right now 
contended for. ‘Thisalleged agreementisasserted, 
in positive terms, both by the provincial author- 


gress, or other sources within his reach, and to || ities of New Brunswick and the British Minister 


express his opinion upon the measures which the | 
existing emergency demanded. 


That the whole territory in dispute belonged || 


rightfully to the United States, under the treaty | 
of 1783, he did not for one instant hesitate with 


| the utmost confidence to pronounce. Itisdemon- 


strable; it has been already demonstrated. Nor, 
sir, (said he,)do | hesitate, with equal confidence, 
to pronounce that the claim to that territory on 
the part of Great Britain is altogether unfounded, 
and attempted to be supported by arguments too 
untenable and frivolous, in my opinion, to com- 


| port with either the dignity or candor of a great 


nation. The right, therefore, being most mani- 
festly with the United States, the party who con- 
tests it on the palpably insufficient grounds as- 
sumed by Great Britain must be held answerable 
before the world for whatever evils so unfounded 
a pretension may tend to produce. All nations are 
tenacious of territory; and territorial disputes are, 
from their nature, more likely than almost any 
other to engender mutual irritation and exasper- 


| here. Sir, I (in common, I believe, with the 
| whole country) was surprised, absolutely as- 
tounded, by this annunciation, so confidently 
made, and from sources so respectable, of the ex- 
| istence of such anagreement. If this Government 
| had so agreed, the nation was of course bound, 
| in faith and honor, to respect the agreement, no 
| matter how injurious to our interests or humili- 

| ating to our character. Sir, I cannot express the 

intensity of the solicitude I felt to hear the re-" 
| sponse which our Government should make to 


|| this alleged agreement. Could it be possible that 


/any Administration had been so unmindful of in- 
| terest, and regardless of honor, as to have made 
| such a concession? This suspense was of short 
| duration. I nowrejoice, sir, profoundly, and with 
patriotic thankfulness, (as doubtless the nation 
does too,) over the prompt and unequivocal as- 
surance of our Government that no such agreement 
does, or ever did, exist. The British Minister is 
respectfully but earnestly invited to point to the 
| alleged agreement. He has failed to show it; he 





ation, in which both parties are liable to err. But || cannot show it, nor can his Government. Sir, it 
the fault, and consequent responsibility for it, all | does not exist, and we are left to hope that its 


lie with the party which, by the assertion of an 
unjust claim, thus exposes both to such conse- 


nevertheless, that we are as well prepared as we | siderthe question of right to the disputed territory, 
ever have been—as well prepared as we can ever |, and not as furnishing a reason for the measures 


' 








| 


| existence has been urged under an unintentional 
| misconception of the negotiations between the 
| two Governments. Unsupported, therefore, by 
| this pretended agreement, the claim of Great 
| Britain to exclusive jurisdiction is thrown back 


hope to be, until war shall beupon us? Sir, our } proposed now to be taken by the United States; || upon the untenable and wholly inadmissible rea- 


preparation for war is not, it never has been, in 
armed ships, in fortified towns, or in a standing || those of conviction of this right, and of a fixed 


army. Such preparation is not consistent with | resolution to maintain it. They flow from an 


the characteristic economy of our institutions. 


The preparation for war upon which the United | 


States have relied heretofore in all times, and 
upon which they will rely at all times hereafter, 
more than upon all things beside, consists in the 
righteousness of their cause, and in the settled 
determination of the people to sustain and defend 
it at all hazards. 


Sir, this preparation is now felt throughout this | 


country upon the present emergency. And, if 
our Republic should exist a thousand years, and 
should continue throughout that period to add to 
her physical strength, to enlarge her prosperity, 
to develop her resources, and to add to the num- 
ber and chivalry of her population, in the same 
progression as has characterized her march, in 


| 
| 








emergency which has lately arisen—new and pe- 
culiar. 

Great Britain, sir, claims exclusive jurisdiction 
over the disputed territory until the dispute shall 
have been settled. Such a claim, urged merely 
in negotiation, would, I think, be unreasonable 
enough. Assuming that the right is doubtful, 
(which it is not,) it is manifest that the claim, 
merely as such, of one nation is entitled to no 
higher respect than of another. It cannot be pre- 
sumed, in advance of negotiation and adjustment, 
that the claim of either is superior. Independent 
Powers must, in this respect, be regarded as 
equals. To concede that the undivided preten- 
sions of either shall be invested with a validity. 
and force denied to the other, is to concede away, 


| for these measures flow from other reasons than | 


soning in which it originated. 

But, sir, if the grounds which this Government 
has invariably assumed in resisting the claim b 
Great Britain to exclusive jurisdiction needed ad- 
ditional support, it is furnished by an explicit 
understanding between the two Governments 
neither party should exert exclusive jurisdiction pend- 
ing the negotiation, but should be confined to the 
portions of the territory in dispute, then in the 

ession and under the jurisdiction of each, 
without the right to enlarge their then existing 
possession or jurisdiction in any respect what- 
ever. This understanding (unlike the ey 
set up by the British ineanionasien) mits of 
being pointed toand shown. It has been shown. 
Thecorrespondence-shows it. Nor can its exist- 
ence be contested. This understanding, by itself, 
arms the United States with an argument against 
the claim of Great Britain (if the question is ‘ 
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be submitted to the arbitrament of argument) en- | happy, sir, that the Committee on Foreign Rela-— 
tirely irresistible, so long as the existing under- tions, to which these momentous subjects were 
gianding shall remain unrescinded. | committed, have so regarded it. I agree with 

But, sir, 1t appears that argument and negotia- them generally in the reasoning of their report— 
tion are to be discontinued by Great Britain, and | entirely agree with them in its tone. 
the more cogent instrumentality of arms to be || With respect, sir, to the bill reported by the 
substituted in the enforcement of this claim to || committee, | regret that it is not, in my opinion, . 
exclusive jurisdiction. It isannounced, officially || wholly free from objection. The second section, 
and unconditionally, by the provincial authori- || saseaian for so large a contingent augmentation 
ties of New Brunswick that they have perempto- || of the regular force is, I think, unnecessary at 
ry instructions from the British Government to || the present moment. It confers vast discretion- 
enforce this claim by arms, if arms be necessary, || ary powers upon the President. Those powers 
and that those instructions shall, at all hazards, || may not be abused, it is true; but it is no less 
be executed, if the powers of the British arms in || true that they are liable to abuse, and may be 
all the provinces are adequate to their execution. || abused. It is in seasons like this that free nations 
Sir, this new manifestauon of purpose wholly | are most apt, in their efforts to guard against 
alters the aspect of the controversy. It proposes | dangers from abroad, to forego their accustomed 
todeprive the United States of the advantages | jealousy of power, by erecting precedents of dis- 
which they obviously possess under an original || cretion which plant the coe of fatal dangers 
yiew of the respective claims of the two nations, || from within. I trust that the committee them- 
unaflected by any agreement or understanding. || selves will, on reflection, perceive the inexpedi- 
jt proposes to trample under foot an explicit un- || ency of this provision, and decline further to 
derstanding, solemnly and formally recognized, || press it.* Nor should I have recommended, as 
forbidding the pretension now urged. It pro- || the committee have done, a special embassy to | 

ses, finally and worst, to withdraw the-adjust- || England. I am not sure that the present posture 
ment of her claim from the field of reason and || of affairs is such as, in strict delicacy, to require 
negotiation, and to adjourn it over to the field of | or even warrant it. Yet in the spirit of forbear- 
arms! This, sir, is the new position which || ance and peace which I hope may ever character- 
Great Britain has chosen to assume. It is alto- | ize the counsels of this country, | shall interpose 
gether her act. She has a right to assume that |, no resistance to the measure, and shall be happy 
orany other position she pleases with respect to in the expectation that it, amongst other meas- 
this controversy; we cannot prevent that. The || ures, may conduce to a speedy termination of 

uestion now, sir, is, ** How shall the United | this unfortunate controversy, peaceably and hon- 
lates meet this new position ?"’ orably to both nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am fully sensible of the com- I have but to add, sir, the expression of my 
parative insignificance of the territory in dispute. |, unaffected and profound desire for peace; and at 
| have, I trust, duly weighed the deep calamities || the same time, my conviction, not less unaffected 
of war in any form, and especially between two | and profound, that the enforcement by arms of 
nations as pemeite and as closely connected in || the late poseacene of Great Britain, as threat- 
commercial and other relations as Great Britain || ened by her provincial authorities, is incompat- 
and the United States. I know that this nation || ible with honorable peace. If Great Britain, in 
is unprepared for war. I believe I have soberly || violation of our rights, in disregard of our own 
weighed all the motives to peace; nor have the || solemn engagements, shall precipitate a war, this 
dangers to which war must ever expose institu- || nation, I believe, will, as one man, brace itself 
tions like ours been unconsidered. Allthese things || for the conflict. Other gentlemen better under- 
have been calmly and resolutely looked in the } stand than [ do the spirit existing in their re- 
face; and, in the full view of them all, I stand in || spective sections of the Union. The nation has, 
readiness to repel the pretensions of Great Brit- || in the history of the past, a guarantee that the 
ain by reason and negotiation—peaceably, if she || regionin which Kentucky is situated will be found 
is disposed to reason and negotiate peaceably; and || promptly obedient to the calls of the national 
in perfect readiness to repel her pretensions by | honor. Satisfy them that peace is dishonorable, 
arms, if she is disposed to compel us to that re- || and they are for war. They will not inquire how 
sort! Sir, if Great Britain persists in backing || much or how little territory is involved in the 
her pretensions by arms, but one alternative is || dispute; they will not surrender an inch, if it 
left us—dishonor or war; and, sir, dishonor the || involves a sacrifice of the national honor. They 
spirit of this nation will not endure. Choice of || will never consent to graduate honor by interest. 
peace or war is with Great Britain. She will man- || They fought the battles of the country in the 
ifest her choice of war by persisting to execute || late war, from the Thames to the Balize, over 




















the instructions avowed by the provincial author- a wholly maritime, in which they had no | 
Yet, sir, the national honor de- | 


irect interest. 
manded that war; and maritime in its origin as 
it was, it found nowhere in the Union more ar- 
dentand steadfast votariesthan were found athou- 
sand miles in the interior. Sir, as they were 
prompt then, so they will be prompt now to vin- 
dicate to the utmost, and to the last extremity, the 
honor of the country. They will not now calcu- 
late, as in times past they never have calculated, 


ities. For, sir, to the peaceable execution of 
these instructions this country cannot submit, 
and never will submit; it is the price of its honor 
to submit. In such an event war is inevitable; on 
our part a righteous war, upon which the smiles 
of the God of batules may be confidently invoked. 
If Great Britain wills war, let war come! This 
nation, armed in the righteousness of such a cause, 
has nothing to fear—all to expect. 

In the present posture of this controversy, sir, 
there is no occasion, nor is it proper to animad- 
vert upon the course of our own Government for 
several years past, in the conduct of these nego- 
liations. That unjustifiable delays have been 
submitted to, may probably be shown. False 
steps on minor points may have been occasionally 
taken to our prejudice. This would but afford 
cause of complaint by the nation against its own 
Government; whilst, at the same time, the posi- 
tion of Great Britain is rendered, by that cause, 
sill more indefensible. Nor would this be an | 
appropriate occasion for arraying the wrongs— 
still unredressed—which this country has suffered 
from Great Britain by encroachments on other 
portions of our territory, or the unatoned outrage 
upon our territory and the lives of our peoples 
the affair of the Caroline. These are subjects 
which stand open for discussion on their own 
merits, and in the mode which becomes them. 
The present emergency alone is now to be looked 
to, and provided for—by itself and for itself; and 
the measures of legislation taken by ress 
should regard abe Caempacyaa that light. Iam 


‘ 


They regard the maintenance of the national 
character and honor as paramount to all other 
considerations; for they see in it the only means 

| of enjoying, in security, any of the inestimable 
blessings which Heaven has plainly reserved for 
their country. For this they deem no sacrifice 
too dear. oney, property, blood—count and 
measure it all—it.is yours, freely—if the vindi- 
cation of the national honor demands it! 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. FILLMORE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
. March 1, 1839, 


On'the ‘bill giving the President additional power for the 
defense of the United States, &c: 


Mr. FILLMORE said it was with extreme 
reluctance that, in his feeble state of ‘health, he 





* The section was rejected by the House. 


the sacrifices which such a contest may involve. || 


said a word to protract this debate; nor should 
he have done so, but that he felt that his own 
constituents might have as deep an interest in 
the results of this bill as the inhabitants of any 
portion of the United States. This bill, if he 
could credit what had been said by the gentleman 
from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] or read by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, (Mr. Howarp,] was nei- 
ther more nor less than a contingent declaration 
of war with Great Britain. In such an event his 
constituents had a deep and obvious interest. It 
was true, that on the face of the bill, and in the 
wording of the first, second, and third sections, 
it seemed to be contemplated that our collision 
with that Power would be confined chiefly to the 
frontier of Maine; but such would not turn out 
to be the fact. If resort was once had to arms, 
the matter would not end by a brief skirmish in 
Maine. That little tract of territory, cold and 
barren as a Siberian desert, was of but small 
value, but for the timber it contained. That 
would not be the battle-field on which this con- 
test must be settled; the scene of conflict would 
extend along the entire northern frontier of the 
Union, and its chief seat would be upon the great 
northern lakes. If it was true, as the gentleman 
affirmed, that even the President himself did not 
| fully appreciate the urgency of the crisis, what 
| must be the consequence, upon that crisis, of 
passing a bill like this? What did the bill con- 
template? What was the very first step it pro- 
posed? It went at once to commit us to war de 
facto. The first section went on the supposition 
that Great Britain would enforce the claim she 
had set up by a resort to arms. Was there any 
reason to suppose that this would be done? The 
entleman from Maine had told the House that 
| it would be attempted at once, and thata collision 
has already taken place. 

Mr. EVANS. hat I said, and what I now 
say is, thatif Maine shall be left alone by this 
| Government, she will be attacked; but it is my 

opinion that if this bill passes, no such attempt 
| will be made, and that the bill, instead of pro- 
ducing, will prevent hostilities. I repeat the 
' declaration that I look to it as a measure of peace, 
and my only fear is that it may come too late. 
The moment the provincial authorities find that 
if they advance they meet you and not Maine 
| alone, rely upon it they will wait for advices from 
_ their Government. 
| Mr. FILLMORE. The gentleman then con- 
|| cedes that it is probable collision may have al- 
] ready taken place. We are, then, acting on a 
| contingency, with little time to deliberate, and 
|| none to retract any step we may take. Suppose 
|| there shall be a collision before the result of our 
ly deliberations is known. Congress will be defunct, 


and what will be the duty of the President? To 
wait till he can lay propositions before the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain? To pause and nego- 
tiate, and then go to war? No. The nation is 
irretrievably committed, and it will be his duty 
| at once to expel the invading force. No alterna- 
|| tive is left him. ‘There is no chance or space for 
| repentance or advice. We have assumed that 
|| the act of Sir John Harvey is the act of his Gov- 
| ernment, and the President is at once to proceed 
to hostilities. 1am not prepared to say that even 
|| this may not be necessary. From the little ex- 
‘| amination I have given to the subject, I have no 
|| doubt whatever that Maine is in the right. The 
only question is as to the manner and the time in 
|| which her right is to be enforced. 
tion the whole country is interested, and especial- 
ly the people of my own district. It appears to 
| me that the Committee on Foreign Affairs have 
| directed their attention exclusively to the inter- 
ests and rights of Maine, and have, to a great 
extent, overlooked the great interests of other 
portions of the Union inthis matter. Ought the 

| to have forgotten the defenseless position in whic 
the whole northern frontier would be placed in 
case of a war? I am surprised to find not one 
|_ solitary provision in this bill for the defense of a 
| lake frontier of fifteen hundred miles, with not a 
'| single fort upon the whole line, nor a single 
|| armed vessel owned by the Government. Is it 
| rightthusto make a contingentdeclaration of war, 
|| and make no provision whatever for the defense 
! of that frontier, at the same time that ample pro- 
vision is made for the sea-coast? 
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It may be said that we entered into a treaty | Navy, and employ them in the defense of the 
with Great Britain in 1817 or 1818, limiting the | lakes. Now there is one objection to this: those 
number of armed vessels that should be main- | vessels may find it very difficult to ascend the 
tained by either Power on those lakes. I admit | Niagara falls. It is said that a certain Secretary 
it; but Great Britain has not invariably felt her- | of War once directed vessels to be built on Lake 
self bound by that convention, for she has atleast, || Ontario which were to be used on Lake Erie, en- 
I am informed, an armed steam vessel in her em- | tirely oe that the falls were interposed. 

loy on Lake Ontario, two or three on the upper || It certainly will not answer to fit out vessels on 
lease and one on Lake Champlain, by which, | the Atlantic which are to be used on the lakes. 
during the season of navigation, every lake town | The bill only allows the President to complete 
from Buffalo to Detroit may be utterly destroyed | vessels already commenced. It is true that we 
in less than one week, while we have nothing | had some vessels of war on Lake Erie, part of 

repared to resist. I have been struck very forci- || them built by ourselves, and another portion con- 
Ciy with the singular, and, to me, unaccountable | sisting of those taken from the British by Perry; 
omission in this bill to make any provision for a | but, after the last war, these vessels were sold to 
case of such imperious necessity. I believe we || private citizens, and they are now navigating the 
have not one piece of ordnance on that whole | lakes asmerchantmen. ‘The Government has not 
frontier that could be pointed against an invading || a single vessel upon that lake moved either by 
foe. I bez pardon of he House for asserting that || sails or steam. 
we are wholly defenseless. I have just been told || 
by the honorable gentleman from 


nimity, has given to the State of Michigan one || some provision for the defense of the northern 
nine-pounder. fA laugh.) All I ask of this House ] frontier. It surely is not necessary for me to refer 
is, that, if they deem it necessary to the national || to the exasperated state of feeling which has for 
honor to make a contingent declaration of war, || some time prevailed on both sides of the line, or 
they will insert in this bill some provision for the || to remind the House that, with all the exertions 
defense of the northern frontier that shall at least | of both Governments, it has been scarcely possi- 
put us on a level with the AUantic cities. Weask || ble to preserve the national peace. If war shall 
no more. I know there is not time to erect forts; || come upon us without previous preparation, we 
but I ask, while the President of the United States || have nothing else to expect but to see our cities 


is authorized in this bill to equip and employ the 
whole naval force of the United States for the de- 
fense of the sea-coast, will not Congress authorize 


| 

} 

1} 
| 


| murdered. 
| stood. 


him, at the same time, to purchase, arm, and | 
equip the necessary number of steamboats for the | 


defense of our northern frontier? 
the duty of the House to do so. Will they apply 
a torch which must set our whole northern fron- 
tier in a flame, and make no provision for our 
defense ? 


It is true we have a bill authorizing the erec- 


and another for repairing the dilapidated works 


Surely, it is || 


and our villages laid in ashes, and our citizens i 
et me not, however, be misunder- |! 
to stand by Maine || 
We are | 


We are fully read 
in the maintenance of her just rights. 
willing to bare our bosoms to the shafts of war | 
whenever the honor of the nation shall require it. | 


| All we ask is that you shall make what provision 


|| is in your power for our defense. 
| the same footing with the Atlantic coast. 


Put us upon | 


British Government has in the Canadas eighteen | 


| thousand troops, among the best that the world | 
tion of forts along the boundary line of Maine, | 


| for defense. 


on Lake Ontario; but, from the report of the War || 
Department, after sleeping a Rip Van Winkle | 


sleep of thirty or forty years, it seems they have 


| to the spot where their services may be required? | 


affords, and there is no preparation on our part | 

True, we ave the militia, prompt | 
and brave, and ever ready to meet and repel an | 
invading foe; but how are we to transport them | 


The |! 


| to execute a writ; so these armies had been raised 
|| to carry into effect the law of nations. The 
|| French had raised armies and had battered down 
|| fortresses, and yet it was not held to be War 
| The Powers of Europe stood by and saw the de. 
| cree passed by their mutual agreement carried 
| into forcible effect. The thing was done by mij. 
| itary force, with colors flying and drums beating 
|| and by the discharges of parks of artillery; but 
still it was not war; and it was this very array of 
| battle by which the peace of Europe was pre. 
|| served. Gentlemen, therefore, need not be so 
|| much alarmed, as if the House, by passing this 
|| bill, was resorting to a war measure. 
\ Before, however, he entered into the argument, 
\| he must first be permitted to say that he had re- 
— the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
|| BippLe] as somewhat singular in the position he 
| had taken. True, the gentleman had retracted 


| 


ust I will not enter further into this argument. I what he had remarked as to the braggadocio style 
‘ichigan, who || trust it is quite sufficient to apprise the House of || of the proceedings of the House. 
sits near me, that the Government, in its magna- | the actual state of the case to induce them to make | 


Mr. BIDDLE said that he had retracted noth- 
|ing. He had only restated what he said when 
‘| up; and he still thought it premature in this Goy- 
'|ernment to put on military array because the 
'| British Government had assumed a position for 
|| which our own conduct did certainly give them 
|| Some pretext. 

Mr. LEGARE. The gentleman admitted that 
|| the Committee on Foreign Affairs had not had in 
|| view a direct resort to war, although he was not 
without apprehensions that the measure they 
advocated might lead to such a result. The gen- 
tleman certainly would be greatly mistaken, if 
he supposed that the committee were either dis- 
posed to deal in the language of a braggadocio, 
or had the remotest desire to precipitate hostili- 
ties. For himself, Mr. L. could say that he had 
ever been the uniform advocate of peace. The 
members of the committee would bear him wit- 
ness that even in our difficulties with Mexico, 
when her conduct gave us a just pretext for war, 
| and our superiority in power presented a tempta- 
| tion to engage in hostilities, he had uniformly 
opposed a resort toarms. The committee had, 
indeed, prepared a manifesto to the world, ex- 
hibiting a list of our national grievances, and the 





at length waked up to some apprehension of our |, 
exposed condition, and they now propose to com- || 
mence at Fort Niagara a Litieaies now com- |; 
paratively useless, and to proceed thence east- 
wardly, as if there was nothing west of that point 
worth defending. I shall be pardoned for saying 
that there are more people west of a meridian line 
drawn through Ontario, inhabiting States which || 
border upon the lakes, than existed within the | 
whole limits of the United States at the time of | 
the Revolution; but it seems that war is to be de- || 
clared, and all this portion of the Union is to be 
abandoned to its fate. Why this odious distinc- 
tion? 


You have scarcely a single vessel in Government 
employ, and you urge as an argument our treaty 
with England; but | pray gentlemen to remember 
| that as soon as the two nations get to blows, all 
| treaties are atanend. Mr. F. asked, in conclu- 
|, sion, that his amendment might be read, and it 
was read accordingly in the following words: 


Add to the third. section as follows : 

** And to build, purchase, or charter, arm, equip, and 
man, such vessels and steamboats on the northern lakes and 
rivers whose waters communicate with the United States 
and Great Britain, as he shall deem necessary to protect the 
United States from invasion from that quarter.”? 


This amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HOWARD, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, complained of the view 
taken of this whole case by the gentleman from 
New York. The gentleman seemed to complain 
very heavily that there was nothing in this bill 
for the defense of the northern frontier, by water; 


but he would take the liberty of calling the gen- | 
tleman’s attention to the third section of the bill, | 


which empowered the President to put into requi- 
sition the whole naval force of the United States, 
and employ itfor the national defense; and though 
the bill contained no special authority for the erec- 
tion of steam batteries, yet there was such a pro- 
vision in another bill now before the Senate. The 
power of the President must, of course, depend 
on the amount of money placed at his disposal; 
he might employ a portion of the Navy on the 
lakes, as well as on the ocean; and vessels of war 
might be built and launched upon the lakes. 

Mr. FILLMORE read the third section, as fol- 
lows: 

_* Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That, in the event of 
either of the contingencies provided in the first section of 
this act, the President of the United States shall be author- 
ized to complete the public armed vessels now authorized 


by law, and to equip, man, and employ, in actual service, 
all the naval force of the United States.’? 


The honorable chairman of the committee says 


that the committee understood that the northern || 


frontier might be defended in one of two ways: || 
the President might fit out the vessels of the || 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. | 


' 


REMARKS OF HON. HUGH LEGARE, | 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
March 1, 1839, 
On the bill giving the President additional power for the | 
defense of the United States, &c. 
Mr. LEGARE said that he agreed with the 
os who had just taken his seat, [Mr. 
ENEFEE,] in the sentiment that, of all things in | 


the world, a war with England was most to be | 
deprecated and most to be avoided, if it could be 


avoided without a sacrifice of the national honor |' 


and character; and, if Mr. L. considered this billas 
a war measure, he should not be its advocate. But, 
so far from believing it to be a war measure, he 
held with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Evans] 
that, if any measure was calculated to avert war, 
it was a bill of this character. The measure pro- 
posed was no new thing in modern times. On 
the contrary, the experience of a few years past 
was full of similar instances. How often had the 
most formidable military forces been raised by 
the nations of Europe, not for the purpose of 
waging war, but only as a sheriff raises his posse 


| ground of our just —— against the Mexi- 
1 can Government; yet they had, without hesita- 
tion, recommended a reference of our difficulties 
|| to the arbitration of a third Power; and they 
|| would be disposed to do the same thing now di¢ 
|! the time allow it. The House had been told that 
|| it was a great pity that they were called to pass 
‘| 80 suddenly on a question out of which might 
|| grow such grave and important issues. And if 
|| the House were under oltinatons to discuss at 
‘| large the whole question of our northeastern 
'| boundary, its past history, present state, and its 
| whole merit, there might be something in the ob- 
jection. Yet the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. SarronstTav] had maintained that the ques- 
| tion between us and Great Britain was so simple 
, that an envoy who had never studied it might 
| make himself completely master of the subject 
| during the shortest voyage that ever was made 
| across the Atlantic. r. L. had thought, at one 
| time, that the gentleman was going to say our 
Government had given up possession of the dis- 
puted territory; but when he said he would go 
for the first section of the bill, he did admit that 
| Maine had never abandoned her claim to the pos- 
session of the soil. It was true that neither the 
| General nor the State Government ever had aban- 
doned the possession of the territory, nor the 
| claim to jurisdiction over it. But now a subor- 
| dinate ae functionary writes to the Governor 
| of Maine that he has power to oust her from 
| the possession of it by the force of arms. 
The question was a simple one. The facts 
were all in our own possession, and could at any 
time be established. Indeed, he had never heard 
them disputed until this evening. Maine, then, 
being established in an undoubted ascertained 
right, and her people flying-to arms as one man, 
the question was, whether that House had any 
other choice than to do its duty in su 
what was just, and leave the results to Heaven. 
Could there be any doubt what the law of nations 
required under such circumstances? What was 
the language of that law? [ 
passage from Vattel.} The 


r. L. here read a 
was the law, $0 
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jaid down that none could misunderstand it. In 
this case the question of property was wholly 
jmmaterial; the question of possession was the 
only only one to which we were to look. As to 
the property, indeed, nothing could be more 
clear; the question was fully discussed in an 
able report made to the other House by its Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. If any man wanted 
light on the whole controversy, there it was to 
be found. If any man had a lingering doubt 
upon his mind, let him read that document, and 
be convinced, as he soon would be, that there 
was nothing at all in the claim of Great Britain. 
The answer as to the question of boundary was 
spoken by Nature herself. Men might dispute 
about what constituted a highland, and what was 
a hill, and what was a mountain; but if there was 
any height of ground from which the streams 
run in opposite directions, into the St. Lawrence 
on the one hand, and into the Atlantic on the other, 
jt was enough. The words of the treaty were 
answered. The everlasting, unalterable face of 
Nature herself, bore witness to the agreement 
between the two nations as to their boundary. 
The claim set up by Great Britain was a mere 
fetch—a pretext to get hold of a piece of ground 
which it was very desirable for her to possess. 
Under circumstances like these, was it possible 
for this Government to go further than to admit 
the ground of uti possidetis? We had given up to 
her the jurisdiction on the Madawaska. ust 
we go further than this? Shall we admit that 
the uncontested possession of the whole territory, 
not only on the Madawaska, but on the Aroos- 
took, shall suddenly be taken by an armed force ? 
The question whether Governor Fairfield had 
done amiss or no, in the step he had taken, was 
of comparatively little consequence. He had vi- 
olated courtesy, but had not violated his official 
duty. He had done nothing more than drive off 
trespassers from a portion of territory of which 
his State had possession. Could there be any 


rightin a foreign Government to enter it by force | 


of arms, and drive him off, for that is threatened ? 
Sir John Harvey had written to Governor Fair- 
field, giving him warning that he should enforce 
the exclusive possession of Great Britain by the 
employment of her military strength. It wasa 
gross violation of the law of nations, and was not 
to be submitted to. 

Mr. L. said that it was not in the spirit of war 
he said this. He admitted that we must not pre- 
judge the question; but this nation could not treat 
with any foreign Power with a hostile foot upon 
her soil. Her first language to that nation must 
be—** Go back! withdraw your foot! and then 
we will send an embassador.”’ 

Mr. L. said that nothing could be more depre- 
cated by his constituents than a war with Great 
Britain; yet, when it was necessary tothe honor of 
their country, none would be more ready in doing 
their whole duty. That necessity was the only 
question. They scorned the spirit of bravado; 
but, in their name, he should vote for this bill, 
if it were only to satisfy the British Government 
how deeply this country was interested in this 
question of jurisdiction, and as a means of giving 
greater solemnity to the negotiation in regard to 
it. He deprecated a resort toarms. To enter 
into a war for its own sake, was now too late for 
the spirit of the age. Within the last thirty years 
they had all seen contested questions of the most 
serious nature and the most threatening aspect 
dissipated into thin air, when the armies of both 
parties were raised, embodied, drawn out, and 
on the very edge of contest. He hailed it as one 
of the happy auguries of the future age of the 
world, that the united influence of commerce and 
Christianity had so often triumphed over the 
spirit of war, and even bade fair to banish it 
among men. 

Under the influence of these feelings, Mr. L. 
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| United States, that they should have that exclusive 
| jurisdiction which is finally to inure to the part 
|| to which the territory shall be allotted. They 
| not do so, because they cannot produce any au- 
thority of such an argument. I trust, therefore, 
In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, || that they will recede. Probably they may make 
March 2; 1839, = anes eee been — — a 
bi’ i x vl is House—certainly they will not make it with 
On the bill giving the President additional power for the more ability—that, shbenak there was not an 
: | explicit agreement, as stated by the British Min- 
Mr. ADAMS said: ioe here, still there was an aadienianiais an 
|| Mr. Cuarnman: I had entertained the hope that | acquiescence on our part, in their assertion of that 
|| Ishould nothave feltmyself called upontosay one | exclusive jurisdiction which they have constant! 
I word more upon the subject now before the com- || maintained. I say that, if they meet us with a 
| mittee. I had hoped (and [ still cherish the hope) an argument as that, it will be impossible for 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. Q. ADAMS, 


| 
| OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


| 
it 


| 
{| defense of the United States, &c. 


that the immediate occasion for the passage of 
| this bill, for the action of this House upon the 
| matters to which it has reference, had passed 
|}away. Thatimmediate occasion was of the most 
| alarming, I may say of the most terrific charac- 


them, I defy them, to present an abler argument 
than has been made on this floor. Ifthey should 
make that argument, and adhere to it—if they 
should put the assertion of a determination to 
maintain jurisdiction by force of arms upon that 


| ter. It was no less than a direct menace from a | argument—and most especially, if they put it on 
| commanding officer of the British Government, || the ground that, by a forcije expression of in- 
1 in @ province adjoining one of our own States, of || dignation on the part of the Legislature of your 
| an immediate invasion of the United States by || and my native Commonwealth, Mr. Chairman, 
|| him, under the express and positive orders of || the failure to sustain, with proper spirit, the right 
i] his Government. Sir, the thought of war, even | of our own country, had been denominated a sur- 
1] with the weakest nation, is a dreadful thought; render of this question—if, I say, the British Gov- 
| but when contemplated with one of the most pow- | ernment shall convert that single expression of 
|| erful nations on the face of the carth, I have no . indignation into an argument to prove that this 


| language to express the feeling with which the right had been surrendered, as has been argued 


|| thought comes upon me, that such anevent is | here, then, we should be under the necessity. of 


| impending over my country. And yet that was meeting them by another argument, to show that 
the attitude in which the subject was first pre- | the foundation of their appeal to arms would, in 
sented to this House. Connected with this great that case, be as false as that which their officers 
|| and terrible idea of war, the first question which have now taken in their behalf. 
|| every patriot has to settle with himself is, with , [| believe that the British officer who has taken 
|| whom is the right; and, after that, he is called | this ground has done so under a misapprehen- 
upon to meet every calamity of which human na- | sion; but how far that misapprehension extends, 
| ture is susceptible, even to the loss of his own | it must be left to future time to discover. It is 
| fortune and life—of the interest and the welfare | quite possible (I do not say probable, though per- 
| of his family—of everything, in short, thatis dear | haps I might do so) that the instructions of this 
\|toman. He must meet it with an unflinching || British officer have been drawn out in such lan- 
'eye. And this was our position not more than || guage that he will be fully justified in the con- 
| four days ago. I say I cherish the hope that that || struction he has put upon them, and that they 
‘hour has passed away for the present; that, in || were so drawn out for tle purpose of experiment. 
consequence of the agreement made between the || An experiment upon what? Upon the under- 
minister of her Britannic Majesty and the Secre- standings of the members of this House; an ex- 
| tary of State here, an actual suspension of hos- | periment upon the spirit of the people of this 
tilities will be carried into effect. And that isall country; an experiment whether we will endure, 
which is required to prevent that immediate col- |, on any ground whatever, the assertion of a de- 
lision to which we had looked. A suspension of | termination to settle, by force, the question which 
hostilities, that is all we can now expect; for, sir, | we have been so long and so unsuccessfully en- 
1 the officers of the British Government, military || deavoring to settle by negotiation. 1 repeat the 
| and diplomatic, are directly at issue with us on || expression of my belief that the British Govern- 
'| the very point upon which those hostilities were | ment will disavow the construction given to his 
to commence, and are to commence, if at all. orders by the Governor of New Brunswick; but 
They are at issue, and that issue was first stated 1 do not undertake to say that they will not pre- 
by the Governor of New Bunswick—was con- | tend that there has been an agreement on our 
firmed by her Britannic Majesty’s Minister here | part that exclusive jurisdiction of this territory, 
—and was directly taken by the Secretary of State || in the interval, until the settlement, should be 
of the United States. Now if that issue were to || held by them. It is quite possible that they may 
be brought to the conflict of arms which three or || do so; and I confess that what I heard yester- 
|| four days ago seemed so immediately probable, I | day on this floor was so plausible, so ably urged, 
|| presume we should not have had the discussion || that I should not be surprised if the British Gov- 
|| which hasalready taken place on this bill. I pre- | ernment should take a leaf from the reports of 
|| sume there would have been some appearance of | our debate of yesterday, and cast it in our teeth, 
|| unanimity in the opinions of this House, as to | as their argument for giving a new order to their 
|| what was to be done to defend the country from || Governor to take possession of the territory, not 
|| hostile assaults. But, sir, the aspect of the pub- || upon the pretension which he has now set up, 
| lic question between us and Great Britain has || but upon the argument which has been made in 
|| changed since then—changed in consequence of | their favor upon this floor. I should not be sur- 
the agreement made here—an agreement which, prised if this argument which has been urged 


i 


j 


if there is time for it to reach the territory of the || upon us for doing nothing, for leaving the State 
British Province before actual collision takes || of Maine to her fate, should now be taken and 
place, will, I presume, prevent collision until such || held forth by the British Government to say 
time as the British Government shall be heard | ‘‘ No; we disavow the allegation of the express 
from. | agreement; but you have endured it so long that 

Now, there is, behind this probability, apros- you have surrendered the point, and there is your 

ct of collision which we have just had—an old own evidence in the act of one of your own legis- 
ong-standing controversy in relation to territorial | lators, and you shall not resume it. We will take 
boundary. ‘The question now is what will bethe military possession of the country; it is too late 


would adjure gentlemen on all sides of the House 
not to go into those exciting topics which con- 
nected themselves with this subject, and which 
were so well calculated to stir up embittered feel- 
ing, and thus render incurable the breach between 
two great nations, whose kindred, origin, lan- 
guage, laws, and commerce ee to link them 
together in bonds of indissoluble amity and 
friendship. . 


aspect of that controversy when the British Gov- 
ernment shall have been informed of what has 
taken place here? I suppose I cannot peony 
doubt that the British Government wil 

from the ground that has been taken by their offi- 


cers, military and diplomatic, and that that Gov- | 


ernment will not pretend to rest their determina- 


tion to appeal to the God of battles for a decision | 


of this controversy on the pretension of an agree- 
ment between them and the Government of the 


recede | 


for you to pretend to dispute the claim; you have 
soumaliek it; we will keep and maintain it.’ 
That, sir, will be another experiment. 

Now, to this experiment on the part of the 
British Governor of New Brunswick, the State 
of Maine, in wordsas strong, as clear,as unequiv- 
ocal, as inflexible as human language can supply, 
has said that she is not prepared to submit; and 
the question is, whether we shall now say that 

- we will not submit to that experiment nor any 
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tion is to be settled by force, and not by hasten- 
ing a little the languid course of Spanish nego- 
tiation, or, according to an old Roman proverb, 
putting it off to what was by them called the 
Greek Calends. Spain neversettled anything by 
negotiation. ‘* Mi venga la muerte de Spagna.” 
‘** Let my death come from Spain, for then it will 
be long enough.’ I, for one, am not disposed 
either to endure experiments, or to submit for 
any great length of time to protract the settlement 
of the matter by negotiation. And there, Il hope, 


is the moral lesson which will be learned by both | 


Governments—that it is time to bring this nego- 
tiation to a close; and I shall vote for this bill, 
for every provision and every word of it, unless 
some objection should be raised of which I am 
not at present aware. I shall vote for it as an 
additional notification, which I hope will be ac- 
companied, from the British Minister here, with 
an account of the proceedings of this House, like 
that which the gentlgman from Maryland [Mr. 
Kennepy] read for our information yesterday. I 
hope that Lord Palmerston will have an oppor- 
tunity of reading what was said yesterday and 
to-day, and what will be done to-day, as accu- 
rately as the Duke of Wellington had of a much 
less agreeable debate that we had here three or 
four years ago, in which I took no part, but in 
which you, Mr. Chairman, took a distinguished 
part, I say that I shall vote for this bill to meet 


come, as we may hear to-morrow or the next day; 
and this being the last day we have left, we must 
come to some determination; we must make some 

rovision for this time of difficulty and danger. 
P shall vote for this bill, therefore, not because it 
is probably the best that could be passed, if we 


it puts us in a state of defense. It is arming. 
There is no kind of pretension that this is a war 
bill—it is arming--it is defense, from beginning 
to end—the defense of our territory—the defense 
of our soil. 
degree offensive in it, an@ therefore my ears are 
rather deaf to any intimation as to what this great 


|| stand rightly, every step which 
| by Maine has been taken by the unanimous vote 
_of her Legislature. 
‘|| some member from that State to correct me. 
There is nothing in the slightest | 


Maine . Boundary Question—M: , Adams. 


other having the same conclusion; that this ques- || hour to hour, that I have not had time to arrange || not. 


the ideas I would present to the committee. I |) 
must therefore say what I do say in the most || 
desultory manner, I had not intended to have | 
said a word, and should not have done so but for | 
the argument which we have had here upon this 
floor. And,sir,I regret to say (although I have 


that, even in the letter from Mr. Forsyth to Mr. 
Fox, it is stated, in terms, that the President re- 
grets that Maine should have taken the stand she 


| has done. It is true the expression is so couched 


| Maine in a satisfactory manner. 


that it may be explained away to the State of 
The President 
says he regrets that Maine felt compelled to resort 
to these measures. I regret that the expression 
is there, and I hope that it does not indicate, on 
the part of the Administration, the slightest in- 


| tention of deserting Maine in any point or tittle 


| | do not hold him as the first who has taken this 
the contingency here contemplated, if it shall || é 
year; and if political considerations are to be suf- 
| fered to come at all into this discussion, the Gov- 
| ernor of Maine of the last year and the Governor 
| of the present are of different politics. 


| but imperfectly heard by the reporter) that the 


nation may think of us if we do pass this bill— | 


how she may take offense. Every independent 
nation upon earth has the right to arm, without 
giving offense to any other nation. All that any 
other nation has a right to inquire of another 


nation arming herself up to the teeth is, why? for | 
It is the |! 


what purpose? Is it offensive to her? 
right of a neighboring nation to put this question, 


and if the answer is, we are arming in self-defense, || 
the other party has not a right to say a word. || 


The right to arm in self-defense is a right of peace, 
ang is the best of all preservatives of peace, as 
has been said by others here, and as is known to 


tions of peace and war between nations. 
from this being an offensive measure, it is, as 
another gentleman has remarked, an explicit offer 
of the olive branch. It authorizes the President 
to send a special minister to England. 
were to make any objection to any part of the 
bill, it would be to this. Iam disposed to take 


| all the other proceedings were, with a single ex- 


a with the politics of the great world of man- 
had time to discuss the whole subject, but because | 


of this controversy. I take this uccasion to say 


_ (and thisis the principal ground on which I have 


said anything) that I, for one, instead of regret- 


ting that Maine has taken this stand, admire and || 
| revere her for having done so. 


If she had any | 
sense of self-respect, she could not have done | 
otherwise; if she had any sense of her own right 
she could have taken no other ground. And, sir, 
that ground has been deliberately taken—it is not 
now taken for the first time. The present Gov- | 
ernor of Maine has been made responsible, but 


ground. It was taken by the last Governor last 


I speak 
of your internal, inferior, little politics, as com- 


If I under- 
as been taken 


ind, to which this subject belongs. 
If this is not so, I desire 
Mr. EVANS was understood to say (though 


resolution which gave rise to this proceeding was 
passed unanimously in both Houses, and that 





| ception in the Senate, approved of unanimously. 


Mr. ADAMS. Well, sir, if there was a single 


| exception, we may allow a little fluttering of the 


heart to one individual out of a large body of a 
Legislature in two branches, as to the conse- 


|| quences which might follow their determination; 


and yet we may find that determination the only 
one consistent with the rights and the honor of 


_ the party aggrieved. I say that the act of Maine 
| was deliberate; that all she has done was delib- 


| erate. 
every man having any acquaintance with the rela- | 
So far || 


She has been supported by two Legisla- 
tures—those of the past and present year. What 
she has done, then, has been done with delibera- 


| tion. Thatis one of the qualities which belong to 
| firm and consistent acuon. If there was any ex- 
| ception at all, it was hardly sufficient to prove the 


Now if I | 


rather a stiffer tone,and to say: let England send | 


her special minister here; still [do not say that || 


I oppose the proposition. But I do say that if I 


were at the head of affairs, | would not do this || 


thing. It is a quarrel of England’s own seeking 
or of her officer’s. Let her disavow his act— 


there is no occasion to send a special minister for | 


that. The minister resident there is 
ment. Still, however, the tone of peace is very 
proper to be indulged in upon all occasions, 


not oppose this particular provision, though I 
repeat, that if I were to oppose any part of the 
bill, it would be this. 


shall go so far as the bill goes, or so far as it is 


rule. Sir, it was that determination which shows 


| the spirit to meet an enemy; and it was that spirit 
| which, while it acts, is conscious that there is an 


enemy to meet. Is that a qualification to be dis- 


avowed and regretted by the President of the 


| United States, or by this House? Is it the delib- 


eration with which Maine has acted, is it the firm- 


‘| ness which she has manifested, that is disap- 


uite com- | 
petent to put that question to the British Govern- || 


wherever it can consistently; and I therefore shall || 


As to the arming part, I | 


| 


one of the greatest commendations of her action. 
What was that firmness? Why, it required the 
facing of a deadly enemy; atall events, itinvolved 
the possibility or the probability of such an event. 
And it was not facing that enemy as we, if this 
bill is passed, shall show that we are willing to 
face him; because how few of us here have any 
prospect before us of the calamities which may 
befall Maine, if this deliberate valor on her part 


is followed by that which was intended ! ho 


the intention of the chairman of the Committee | does not know that Maine herself must suffer 


on Foreign Affairs to propose. 


I must apologize for the extremely desultory | 


nature of the observations I have made, or may 


make before I resume my seat; for, in reality, || to this deliberate pur 


the aspect of this question has so changed, from | 


| 
* Lord Bacon’s Essays. 


| 


| 
| proved? To my mind, that firmness constitutes 
| 


through every one of her veins, if this thing comes 
to the issue of battle? Itis, therefore,in the pros- 
r that she has come 
. And am [here,.in my 
place, to declare that this was indiscretion; that 
it was rashness; that it is drawing us, without 


pect of immediate terrific da 


‘| necessity, intoa war? Let who will say so; I can- 


|| gislature, and by a declaration of her Governor 


|| any argument upon the subject. 
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And now, where is this indiscretion, this 
rashness? What is it that Maine has said, aq 
followed up by a large appropriation of her |... 
that he will call forth ten thousand of her sons to 
maintain it? What, I ask, is it? Itis that gle 


| will defend her right of territory—a right which 
_no wish to find fault with the Administration) | 


you, sir, and every individual here, say is yp. 
speeenaan that she will defend it against the 
threatened military occupation of a foreign Power 
No, sir; far from regretting the act of Maine, I 
shall esteem her and her people higher for it durine 
the short remnant of my life. It is the very act 
to which 1, if I had been one of her citizens 
would have advised her to the last hour of my 
| existence. 

In addition to all its other recommendations, | 
belive that this act was absolutely necessary, and 
necessary, if for no other reason than to do away 
with that which the gentleman from Pennsylya- 
nia (Mr. Bippve} has this day explained to be, 
in his opinion, a delusion into which the British 
Government has fallen, in consequence of our 
having surrendered, or having been said by one 
_of the Legislatures of the States to have surrep- 
, dered, this question of jurisdiction. The gentle- 





|| man argued that this surrender, by the failure of 
|| the General Government firmly to sustain our 


| right whenever questioned before, was equal toa 
| forfeiture of that right; and that, | take it, is to be 
the British argument, if we are hereafter to have 
If the British 
_ Government are to maintain the act of their Gov- 
| ernor, if they will not disavow their pretensions, 
it must be on the ground that we have been so 
| tamely acquiescent in her usurpations for a series 
of years, that those usurpations have now got to 
| be rights upon which she is determined to stand. 

Now, sound logic even, in different minds, does 

not always come to the same conclusion from the 
| Same premises. My conclusion from these prem- 
ises (admitting them, to a certain extent, for | 
| do not wish to look back) is, that it is incumbent 
upon us‘to remove that delusion; to wipe it off; 
| to give the British Government to understand 
what is the true state of things; to admonish them 
| that they must not construe our tameness in times 
| past into an indication that she may extend her 
pretensions further, until, going from delusion to 
delusion, she finally comes to consider that she 
has an undisputed right to this territory. This 
| experiment of the Governor of New Brunswick 
is a great step to that further delusion into which 
I wish to prevent the British Government from 
falling, so as to send them back to the original 
stage of the controversy, and say to them, ‘*These 
experiments prove it to be necessary that we 
should settle this matter soon; we desire that 
there should be no more delusions, no more ex- 
periments.” 

Sir, in my opinion, this bill is one of the best 
arguments that we can use for that purpose. It 
will show not only that you do not intend to 
countenance these delusions, but that you mean 
to put an end to them. The bill is suited not 
alone to the extremity in which we have been 
ae within the last few days, but to the possi- 

ility of any other experiment, in case any other 
should be tried. 





| It is suited to the possibility 
that the British Government, countenanced by 
what has been said on this floor, as they were 
countenanced by what was said here three or 
four years ago, instead of setting up the preten- 
sion now acted upon, may say, “ It is true there 
never has been such jurisdiction, but you, by 
your acquiescence, have countenanced the idea 
that there was, and we will carry it through.’ 
If gentlemen, as a substitute for this bill, will 
offer something equally firm, equally efficient, 
equally good as an argument, I will take it; but 
the bill, as it stands, is good enough for me. If 
a special minister is to be sent to the British Gov- 
ernment, I would give him this bill at the head 
of his instructions; I would tell him to make its 
contents known in extenso, as the diplomats some- 
times say; to send it to Lord Palmerston, and 
ask him to meditate as much about that as the 
Duke of Wellington did about a dispatch from 
Sir Charles Vaughan upon.a debate which took 
place here some years ago. : 
Mr. Chairman, I believe that I have said all L 
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—_ 


intended to say as to the right of the question, as | 
to the actual existence of the claim to jurisdiction 
on the part of Maine, as to all the facts and ma- 
terials which go to the support of our most just |) 
right. That subject was so fully, so clearly, so | 
ynanswerably set forth here yesterday by the || 
entileman from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] that I cer- } 
tainty can add nothing to its strength. I hope 
that his argument was listened to by all the mem- | 
pers of this House with as much assiduity and | 
attention as [ listened to it myself. If I had any | 
doubts on the subject before, I certainly could || 
have nong after hearing that argument. 
In lieu of this bill, I understand that certain 
resolutions have been offered here as adopted by | 
the Senate. I do not know that there is anything 
inconsistent between the bill and the resolutions, || 
saving the one that carries, at all events, a face |, 
of censure upon Maine. I would as soon vote to || 
set fire to this Capitol as I would vote for any | 
resolution bearing the slightest mark of disappro- | 
bation towards any one thing that Maine has 


Legislature of Massachusetts has done, or what 
| trust she has done—pass resolutions assuming 
and indorsing all that Maine has done, and de- | 


will unanimously support her in all steps which 
she may find it necessary to take, consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, in the same | 
system of measures. 
resolutions, I say I do not know that there would | 
be any inconsistency in voting for them as well 
as fur this bill; though I confess that the resolu- 
tions, so far as regards the indications of what this 
House and this nation will do, are, after all, but 
words. Still [ am willing to vote forthem. They 
show a good disposition, and so far they are well 
enough. But this bill, set forth in extenso, is the | 
rule of instructions which I would adopt, and 
which I hope will be adopted by this House 
unanimously, or as nearly so as possible. 
Mr. LEGARE. Mr. Chairman, I have risen 
simply for the purpose of dissenting, in the most 
emphatic and solemn manner, from what I under- 
stand to be the drift of a part of the argument of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] 
{understood him to say that he disapproves of 
what appears in the message of the President of 
the United States to be an intimation of doubt 
whether Maine ought to be allowed to carry out 
her claims to their utmosst extent without the 
consent of the General Government; and I under- | 
stood him also to add that a certain resolution | 
just passed by the other branch of Congress is | 
obnoxious to censure on the same ground. Now 
[ say, on behalf of my constituents, and I believe 
| speak the language of the whole South, that 
you must be very careful to make precisely the 
distinction which I had the honor of pointing out | 
last night, and upon which the President bot- 
toms his course of policy; that is to say, the dis- 
tinction between Sefendin Maine against an 
arrogant, | had almost said an insolent, preten- 
sion of a foreign Government, and permission 
given to Maine—a carte blanche—to enforce her 
claims against that Government, and thus put 
herself as much in the wrong in relation to that 
Government as I believe that Government is now 
in the wrong towards her and us. I do most 
anxiously beg this House to make the distinction. 
Mr. ADAMS. The gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Leeare] has certainly misappre- 
hended what I said, or intended to say. I did 
not mean to say that I was for giving to Maine a 
carte blanche to do what she pleased in the prog- 
ress of this controversy; nor was it in reference 
to any future action of Maine that I made the re- 
mark as to my regret that, in this public docu- 
ment, itis said that the President regretted, not 
what Maine might do, but what she had already 
done. I spoke with reference to the past action 
of Maine; and when I said that I would indorse 
and assume what she had done, and would de- 
clare to her and to the whole world that this 
nation would support her in the measures which 
she had taken, | added at the time the words 
‘in anything she did consistent with the Consti- 
tution of the United States.’’ I say I distinctly 
added these words, or words equivalent in im- 
port. This was alll said. I did not undertake 
‘0 say that Maine would do that which she had 








In reference to the other || 
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| no right to do. I did not presume any such 
| thing. 
| done, and I regret that the President of the Uni- 


¥ | consequences, it is presumptuous—nay, sir, it is 
done in this controversy. I would do what the \ 


Ho. or Rers. 


ee 








Never, sir, never. But the enemy may hear our 
debates! And shall the fear of this restrain all 
debate, but on one side? Why, if there is this 
ted States has used the language he did. danger, was not the message confidential? Why 

Mr. LEGARE. The momentous nature of || are we not sitting with closed doors? Is it the 
this occasion must plead my apology for urging || sole object, the only legitimate object of this de- 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. || bate to furnish additional excitement to the coun- 
Apams,] to whose venerable authority in such | try, already in high excitement from other causes? 
matters this House has always manifested so | Is this the only duty required of us? Will the 
much deference, wil! make a more full explana- || people be satisfied with this? Will they not re- 
tion than he has just made. His remarks, how- || quire at our hand a true representation of the state 
ever, furnish us of the South—who are willing || of the pending controversy? And I cannot but 


I say If will support her in what she has | 


_ to sustain and uphold the State of Maine so long || again repeat my regret and astonishment that an 


and so far as her cause is righteous, and so far || attempt should have been made to trammel the 
only—with an opportunity of declaring to her |, freedom of debate on this all-important subject. 
that we do not mean that she shall go beyond | I do not say that the honorable gentleman has, in 
ossession, and claim to enforce the mere right || direct terms, denounced any who have taken part 
S arms. She, then, must be quiet for some time, |* in this debate as enemies of their country, or that 
atall events. Inthe abstract, I admit, | think || he intended to exhibit them in that odious light; 
her claim*very clear. England does not think it | but that such obviously was the tendency of his 
so clear; and, in a contest involving such mighty || remarks. 
What, sir, is the present state of the contro- 


criminal, in one member of the Confederacy to || versy,and whatthe measures we propose to adopt, 


| act without reference to what the other members | The controversy originated between minor par- 
| may think. It is here that a warning voice ought 
| to be addressed to Maine. 


claring in the face of the world that this nation || tect her, and we are willing and ready to do so, 


ties—the Governor of New Brunswick and the 
State of Maine—not on the right of property to 


Weare bound to pro- 
the territory itself, but on the right of exclusive 


/come what may. But, sir, | will never consent || jurisdiction, until the right of property should 


| I trust that the President of the United States 
| will know that we have voted with this under- 


| 
| 








| 


| 


; ont 


| 


| this bill, did I not believe from his character that 


that any State in the Union shall cut short, by 
the voice or under the influences of passion, a 
uestion which the Constitution of the United 
States means to be decided here, and here alone, 
with all the form and solemnity of legislation. 
That will not do; and whatever we may do here, || 


be determined. This right of jurisdiction was 
_ claimed by both parties, and both were preparing 
| to support their claims by arms. In this state of 
| threatening hostility, the higher powers inter- 
fered—the Federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. The latter rested her claim 
to jurisdiction on an alleged agreement with the 
United States. We denied the agreement, and 
called on the British Minister for the proof, and 
| he referred the subject to his Government. The 
| point in issue between the two Governments was 
_ the alleged agreement. ‘Thus stood the contro- 
| versy, as stated in the message of the 26th. On 
| the next day the Secretary of State and the British 
|| Minister entered into an arrangement for the sus- 
pension of hostilities, until the final settlement of 
the territorial dispute, or until the Governments 
of the United States and Great Britain should 
come to some definitive conclusion upon the sub- 


REMARKS OF HON. H. EVERETT, ] ordinate point upon which they are now at issue. 


standing alone. 

One word more. I declare that I would not 
trust the President of the United States with the 
tremendous contingent power vested in him by 


he will be discreet in the use of it, and had he 
not himself avowed that such was his purpose. 








MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION 


: Such is the arrangement they recommend to the 
OF VERMONT, Governor of New Brunswick and the State of 
In tHe House or Representatives, Maine. And, in this state of the controversy, 


March 2, 1839, | what is necessary now to be done by Congress? 
|| In my opinion nothing, or, at most, nothing more 


On the bill giving the President additional power for the || than to pass the fourth and fifth sections of the 
defense of the United States, &c. 


bill before us, provide funds for any contingency, 
Mr. EVERETT said she should not have risen || and for a special mission. Had such been the 
again is this debate but for some remarks that had || recommendation of the President, who can doubt 
fallen from the honorable gentleman from Massa- || it would have been adopted? It is true that the 
chusetts, (Mr. Apams.] He did not know which || arrangement is, in terms, only recommendatory, 


it 


to express most strongly, his regret or his aston- | 


ishment at those remarks. That gentleman has 


been justly considered as the great champion of | 
the freedom of debate in this Hall; and yet, sir, | 
his occasion—a question of vital importance | 
| —on a question which may compromit the peace 


of the nation, the tendency of his remarks—their 
moral effect—would be as effectually to foreclose 


the grounds of this controversy, to ascertain, 


while there is yet time, before the die is cast, | 
whether our quarrel be just? Are they to be held | 
up to public odium as taking sides with the ene- | 


my—as furnishing him with arguments and pre- 


allay excitement—to express a hope that the peace 
of the country may be preserved without the men- 
acing attitude of war, are they to be represented 
as enemies of their country? I trust, not, sir. I 
trust we may here freely deliberate on every 


| will 
debate as the famous gag-resolutions of Decem- | 
ber. And is it come tothis? Are gentlemen, || 
who deem it their duty to examine, in good faith, || 


_ unnecessary. 


yet who doubts that it will be acceded to by the 
Governor of New Brunswick? He will never 
take the responsibility of involving his country in 
war against the earnest recommendation of the 
minister of his Government. We ought to act 


| on the presumption that he will accede to it, and 


surely that Maine will accede to it; that they 
both voluntarily accede to it. And, L ask, 
is it policy to superadd a menace to one of the 
parties? May not its tendency be to wound the 
pride of the one, and to add encouraging excite- 
ment to the other? I very much fear its effects 
on both. And what is the measure now pro- 
posed? 
The first section of this bill authorizes the Pres- 


ident to call out the militia for a purpose not au- 
tenses for aggression? If they should attempt to: || 


thorized by the Constitution; if not, it is wholly 
If the attempt to take possession 
of the disputed territory by an armed force is an 
invasion of the territory of a State, then this sec- 
tion is unnecessary; if not an invasion, then the 
calling out of the militia to resist the attempt is 


measure that shall be proposed, whether of peace _, not a case within the Constitution. It is the act 
or of war. However much I might differ from of making war, and cannot be delegated. To 
those gentlemen, who may have questioned the _ Congress alone belongs the power to declare war. 

ropriety of the course pursued by the State of |The second section authorizes the President to 
Seetee, yet I fully accord to them the right so to | raise an army of twenty regiments, on a contin- 
do, and on this occasion I cannot question the | gency, of which he alone is the judge. For one, 
purity of their motives; no one can doubt their | should be unwilling to delegate this authority, 


sinceyity or their patriotism. What, sir, because | even if we had the power; and more especially as 
@ measure is recommended by the Executive, shall | Congress may be convened in sixty days. And 


we refuse to deliberate? Shall Congress surren- || of what possible use would it be, during this short 
‘interval, to grant this power? If raised, they 


der the power of declaring war to the Executive ? 
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would certainly be more effective than militia. | 


But they could scareely be begun to be raised 
within that period. And what is the object of 
thus hastily raising this army of twenty regi- | 
ments? Merely to meet the possible contingency | 


thai the Governor of New Brunswick will refuse |! 


to accede to the arrangement; a bare possibility, 
if it 1s to be left to his voluntary action. But, 
should this contingency happen, is not the power 
to call out the militia sufficient for the occasion? 
Is it not the only power you can effectually use 
until Congress shall convene? 
tion, then, but mere menace? Why pass it? 
What good purpose can it serve? But, sir, if it 
be among the possibles that this bill should be 
used, in the tone, temper, and manner indicated 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Avams,] it would form a decisive objection! 
to its passage. I understood him to say that he | 
would have this bill placed at the head of the in- | 
structions of the special minister; and that the in- | 
structions, thus headed, should be ordered to be 

communicated in extenso to the British Govern- | 


ment! War would be the necessary consequence. || 


The feeblest Government on earth would refuse | 
to negotiate under such a menace, thus presented. | 
If, | repeat, it is among the possibles that this bill 
should be used in this tone, temper, and manner, 
it would form, in my mind, an insuperable ob- | 
jection to its passage; and I cannot but repeat my 
regret and astonishment that such a purpose | 
should have been indicated. 

1 cannot bring myself to believe it possible for | 


two nations to be brought into conflict on a mere || 
collateral question; on a question, too, which | 


seems for the present to be put at rest by the | 
arrangement already made; and I have again to | 
express my regret that the great point of the con- | 


troversy—the right to the territory—has not long || 


ago been brought toaclose. ‘To the two Gov- 
ernments it belongs to settle that controversy; | 
and when the President shall inform Congress | 
that all negotiations are at an end, it will then | 
take immediate measures to put the State of 
Maine in possession of all that belongs to her. 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. L. TILLINGHAST, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 2, 1839, 
On the bill giving the President additional power for the 
defense of the United States. 


A suggestion having been made by Mr. Ros- 


the first section of the bill to make it conform to 
a suggestion of the gentleman from Massachu- 


setts [Mr. Apams] respecting the phrase ‘ her || 


claim to exclusive jurisdiction ’’— 


Mr. TILLINGHAST said he had marked || 


that passage in the bill with a view to submit to 
the consideration of the House, or to the com- 
mittee who reported the bill, the propriety of | 
substituting some form of expression that would | 
more strictly conform to what he believed to be 
the state of the facts before them. He did not 
desire to insist on a verbal amendment, unless it 
should prove acceptable to the committee and the 
House as a modification, but asked their atten- 


tion to an alteration by striking out the words || 


“to enforce by arms her claim,’ and inserting 
in their place ‘* or by any power or functionary 
acting for the Government of Great Britain, to 
enforce by arms any claim;’’ so that it might 
read, ‘* to resist any attempt on the part of Great 


Britain, or by any Power or functionary acting |, 


for the Government of Great Britain, to enforce | 
by arms any claim to exclusive jurisdiction over 
that part of the State of Maine,” &c. 

Great Britain had set up a claim to the terri- 
tory, which claim was now under negotiation; 
but the question now is upon another supposed 
claim, namely: a claim to the immediate exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. 

By the present terms of the bill it seemed to be 
assumed that the Government of Great Britain 
had set up and asserted to our Government a 
claim, as her claim, to this exclusive jurisdiction 
pending the negotiation; it seemed to be implied, 


W hatis this sec- || 
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by arms. Now, although it was evident that a 
belief was entertained by provincial and diplo- 
matic agents of Great Britain, that an agreement 
existed between the two Governments far more 
extensive than the real arrangement, and con- 
ceding to the British authorities the exclusive 
jurisdiction over the whole disputed territor 

until the controversy should be 
(as to which, it was not difficult to perceive how 
| they had been led to and left in such a belief,) 


a belief, yet, in any of the documents or corre- 
spondence to which the House had access, all of 
which he had carefully examined, he had not 
found that Great Britain had asserted to our Gov- 
ernment this distinct claim, and thus made it her 
claim, and one which she was to stand to and 

abide by, unless the recent note of Mr. fox could 
be viewed in that light. But, in that note, Mr. 
Fox does not so much appear to intend to setup 

/aclaim, as to refer to what he supposed was a 

| fact, to a supposed agreement by which the par- 
ties were to be governed; and when the existence 
of such an agreement is explicitly denied by our 


Government, he does notthereupon assert a claim | 


to the jurisdiction as the claim of his Govern- 


ment; but, after protesting, to save all rights, he | 
says, in effect, that he is not prepared with evi- | 
| dence of such an agreement, and that he will not | 
/ commit his Government by any declaration of its | 
intentions in that particular until he receives its | 


specific instructions. So, he thought, the note 
of Mr. Fox must be construed. 
seemed to him, there was nothing in that note or 
in the subsequent pacific and satisfactory step 


taken by the British Minister, which indicated | 
the | 
And, he would add, that | 

after due reflection upon the present feelings of 
| the people of the two nations towards each other; | 
| upon the deep sense which both appeared to en- 


that hostile intentions were entertained by 
British Government. 


tertain of the necessity of peace to their highest 


_and best interests; and upon the pacific and | 


friendly dispositions which there was every rea- 


| son to believe were felt, and which up to this | 


moment were mutually manifested by both Gov- 


| ernments—few, if any, could seriously suppose | 
that a state of war between the two nations was | 


about to arise from the matter now in question. 
He believed the difficulty would be adjusted, as 


it ought long since to have been, by negotiation. | 


And he was not disposed to place Great Britain, 
in the negotiation, upon ground in advance of 


that which, he believed, she actually occupied. | 
| If she had such a claim, which her Government | 
ERTSON that some alteration might be made in || 


was prepared to stand by as her claim, he pre- 
| ferred that she should bring it forward by and 
| for herself, and distinctly assert it to our Govern- 
ment. He would not appear to concede, by the 
terms of the bill, that she, as a nation, had made 
or adopted the claim, when it might turn out, 
and, if there were no undisclosed transactions, 
| he thought it must turn out, that she might not 
choose to make it. 


SIXTH CENSUS. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. P. GRANT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 28, 1839, 


On the bill to provide for taking the Sixth Census of enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States. 
Mr. GRANT said: 
Mr. Speaker: I rise not for the purpose of 
making a speech, nor do I intend to discuss the 
merits of this bill. 


being numbered among the debaters upon this 
| floor, nor dol consider it important to my private 
| interest to publish a book for distribution among 
| my constituents. With them I have no particu- 
| lar accounts to settle—no reélection to secure— 
| no peculiar position to explain, and were I inclined 
| to follow the example that has just been given 
| us, and waste some hours of the vastly precious 
and important time of this House, in a discus- 


sion upon matters and things in general, it would 


= 
also, that she was preparing to enforce that claim | be without excuse. 


nally adjusted, | 


and although Sir John Harvey, as Governor of | 
|| New Brunswick, had manifestly acted under such 


Certainly, it | 


Iam by no means ambitious, | 
especially at this late period of the session, of | 


[February 98. 


llllllllEEeaee————————__ 


Being aware, as lam, of the 
| vast amount of business now lying upon your 
|| table undisposed of, and how much the public in 
|| terest is suffering for want of the early action of 
F Congress, I should be recreant to my own duty 
| and faithless to those whom I was sent to ro». 
\| resent, should [ contribute my voice to any fur. 
| ther waste of time. 

|| When I took a seat in this Hall, in marki; 

| out the course [ should pursue, L resolved to ep. 
|, gage in no debate, unless under extraordinary 

|| circumstances, except upon some question imme. 
| diately affecting my constituents. Thys far have 
| I lived up to the letter and spirit of this resoly. 
| tion; and I would not now, at this late hour of 
the night, trespass upon the indulgence of the 
House, did I not consider that, after the very ey. 
traordinary remarks of the gentleman from Ken. 
tucky, [Mr. Graves, } to be longer silent would be 
criminal. To me, sir, the course taken by the gn. 
tleman has been entirely inexplicable. "Yes, and 


! 
| 
' 
| 
j 
without excnse. No one, who has listened to his 
, 
1 


| political tirade; to his repetition of the often-refuted 
calumnies annually published against the Admin. 
istration, but has been convinced of the latitude fo, 
which they were intended. When I called the 

| gentleman to order, he was animadverting upon 

| the New York elections; supposing he had wholly 
forgotten the bill under consideration, I desired 
to set him right; but | must concede to him great 
consistency for making a long speech without de- 
voting any part of it in particular to the question 
before the House. How deeply interested the 
gentleman may be in the approaching Kentucky 
elections, or what account he may be called upon 
to settle with his constituents, | know not; yet! 
envy not the honor orsituation of the represent- 
ative who has a constituency thatare to be satis- 
fied only with such labors, with such trash. The 
gentleman desired a reconsideration of the vote fix- 
ing the pay of the marshals of Tennessee at $200, 
avowedly for the purpose of reducing them to the 
same aggregate amount with the fees paid to the 
marshals of Kentucky. But no sooner does the 
motion prevail, than we find the gentleman aban- 
doning the subject and each of the States, soon 
ensconsing himself in the room occupied by the 
investigating committee in the city of New York, 
and there listening to the testimony relating to 
the amount of taxes imposed upon office-holders 
to carry on the New York elections. ‘The next 
moment we find him reading from some printed 
book, which purported to contain an account of 
that investigation. What this book can be, or 
where he procured it, is beyond my knowledge. 
It is known to us all that the proceedings of that 
committee have not been made public, nor are 
they published in any other manner than in their 
journal. Whether the majority have extended to 
the gentleman a favor that has not been granted 

| by the minority to any of their friends, and fur- 

| nished him their journal, | am not informed; nor 
am I disposed to complain of any advantage which 
that gentleman may have over myself in keeping 
himself advised of the proceedings of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I have risen for another purpose, 
and with a different object. The gentleman, not 
content with his visit to the city.of New York, 
and his attack upon its Democratic citizens, has 

| poached upon my fallow ground; has gone into 
my district, and most grossly assailed the Admin- 
istration for retaining in office a man by the name 
of Smith, as postmaster at New London, who, he 
|| says, is guilty of various high criminal offenses, 
|| and has fled from Massachusetts under an indict- 
| ment for forgery. . 
| _Mr.GRAVES remarked that it was not in Mr. 
| Grant’s district, but in Mr. Fosrer’s, and that 
| he had so expressly charged. 

Mr. GRANT. Sir, I believe I know my own 
district; and most certainly should feel not alittle 
mortified were I not as well acquainted with 1 
limits and my own constituents as the gentleman 
from Kentucky. He has laid the venue of this 
transaction at New London, Oneida county. That 
placg, sir, is in my district; and, although in the 
county where my colleague [Mr. Foster] re- 
sides, I am well acquainted with its location, 
with many of its highly respectable inhabitants. 
We are told that these charges are known to my 

| colleague, {Mr. Fosrer;]} that they have beep 
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substantiated by proof; and that this Mr. Smith, 


with all his sins upon his head, is still retained in | 


oftce. I regret much the absence of my colleague, | 


who, were he here, could, and I have no doubt 
would, give a perfectly satisfactory explanation 
of this matter. But, sir, as to myself, I disavow 
all knowledge of the charges thus sweepingly | 


made against this postmaster, and aver that this | 
is the first time that L ever heard of them. I go | 
further: I give no credit to their truth; and inthis | 


conclusion am greatly strengthened by my con- 
fidence in the able and indefatigable individual 


Office Department. I believe this to be one of the || 
thousand and one calumnies that are daily heaped || 


upon the Administration. 
Mr. GRAVES inquired if the gentleman from | 


New York intended to charge him with uttering | 


a calumny? 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
has told us that proof of these charges has been 
furnished to the Postmaster General; and upon 
that proof he has been called upon to remove 
Smith, but has not done so. Now, sir, | wish 
the gentleman expressly to understand, that I al- 
lege neither that the charges are true or false, nor 
dol care by whom they are uttered; but if the 
gentleman pretends that proof of the truth of these 
charges has been furnished to the Postmaster 
General, and he has refused to dismiss Smith, 
this I deny; this I charge to be a calumny. Ul feel 
warranted in this expression, from my confidence | 
in the integrity, ability, and faithfulness of that | 
distinguished public officer, the Postmaster Gen- | 
eral. With Smith I am not acquainted, but know | 
full well that he would have been removed at once | 
had such charges been substantiated against him. | 
Had Smith possessed the character that has been | 

| 


charged upon him, and efforts been made to 
effect his removal, is it to be supposed that I 
could have held a seat upon this floor for two | 
years without having heard of these proceedings? | 
Itis possible, yet scarcely possible, but far from 
being probable, that such a state of things would | 
have existed without my knowledge. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are other portions of | 
the gentleman’s remarks that filled me with | 
greater surprise, and fell more harshly upon my | 
ear than any to which I have alluded. 

The honorable member has seen fit to avail | 
himself of this occasion to make a rude, gross, | 
and wholly unprovoked attack upon a high- | 
minded, honorable, and distinguished individual 
residing in the northern part of New York, (Mr. | 
Gillet.) who formerly was a member of this 
House. What possible connection this part of 
his speech has with the bill now before us, I must 
confess my inability to discover. That I may 
not be wrong in my quotation, I call upon the | 
gentleman from Kentucky to know whether he | 
used the language I have taken down, as I wish 
to use the very words used by him. In speaking | 
of this gentleman, he remarked ‘ that he did not | 
know what office he had the capacity to fill.’’ | 

Mr. GRAVES admitted that he made use of 
such or similar words. 
_Mr.GRANT. Healso informed us, in asneer- | 
ing, sarcastic manner, evidently designed to reflect | 
upon Mr. Gillet, that when he returned here last 
fall, he was surprised to find him strolling about 
the Capitol, and had the curiosity to inquire his | 
business, and then learned that he held some office | 
as Indian agent under the Government, with the 
pay of eight dollars per day. 

hat should have called forth such remarks | 
from the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Graves] 
I am entirely unable to conceive, and why he 
should snneih cua an individual at this time, and 
in a place where he knew Mr. Gillet could not in 
person make any defense, is, to me, matter of 
great wonder. Sir, I envy not the honor or the 
ssypiness of any man who will take advantage 
of his privileges upon this floor to gratify private 
malice, or will attack the character of a private 
citizen, who, by your rules, cannot be admitted 
within the bar of this Hall. 

In the selection of his victim, however, the gen- 
tleman could not have been more unfortunate. 
The character of the individual thus assailed re- 
quires no studied eu at my hands, and I can 
&ssure the gentleman no remarks of his, here 


made known at the Post Office Department, and | 


|| not a practice existed in our State, where a dis- | 


|| requisite qualifications to distharge the duties of | 


| be sincere in this declaration? Does he suppose |, 
|| that any man who knows Mr. Gillet will believe || Saturday last, my health was muci better than 
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| or elsewhere, can affect that character in the misplaced, and that his duties have been dis- 
| slightest degree in the estimation of those to whom charged with great credit, ability, and faithful- 
| Mr. Gillet is personally known. ness, F 

Mr. Gillet is not a constituent of mine, but Mr. Speaker, [ am admonished that already I 
| resides at some distance from me; yet it has been . have consumed more of the time of the House 


|| my good fortune to be one of his acquaintances, | than I intended, and yet trust there is a sufficient 


, and it is with pleasure I am able to state that] | excuse in the peculiar occasion that so unex- 
, am well and intimately acquainted with him. Sir, | pectedly called me up. I will add no more, ex- 
I desire to make no unfair or invidious compari- || cept the earnest hope that we may at once pro- 
sons, nor do I believe I disparage the hopes, ceed to dispose of this bill. 

| standing, or ambition of any one, when I state | 
| My conviction that no man who holds a seat upon 





Nore.—Mr. Grant, we understand, immediately called 


|| this floor possesses talent, integrity, and industry | atthe Post Office Department, and ascertained the facts in 
who so faithfully presides over the General Post | 


the case of Smith, who had been removed more than a 
; ae month before. The next morning, after the reading of the 
was he elected, with a most decisive vote, a Rep- |, Journal, he rose, and, alluding to the debate of the preced- 
resentative to this House, and of him truly is it | img day, asked leave to make an explanation. Objection 
said, that no man ever possessed more fully the || ¥4s made, and he moved to dispense with the rules, which 


; 7 was negatived. It is believed that Mr. Graves was one of 
confidence of his constituents. So popular was | those who voted against suspension. Having given utterance 


he in his own district, and so justly were his | to calumnious charges, he had not the justice to permit the 
_ talents and public services appreciated, that had | ‘uth to be told. 


| in a more eminent degree than Mr. Gillet. Twice 


INTERFERENCE IN ELECTIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. CUTHBERT, 


| trict is composed of two counties, to take the | 
| member alternately from each, he would have |! 
been continued as a Representative to this day. | 
ian noerenne is from the other county in his || OF GEORGIA, 
But really, we are gravely told that this indi- In THe Senate, February 20, 1839, 

| vidual is without capacity—that he has not the | On Mr. Crrrrenpen’s bill to prevent the interference of 

certain Federal officers in elections. 
Mr. CUTHBERT said: 
Mr. Presipent: When I obtained the floor on 





| any office? Can the gentleman from Kentucky |! 


him? And by whom are these charges made? || it has been since; and though I had made some 
| Are they preferred by a man who was a member | little preparation, so faras regards embodying m 
| of this House at the same time with Mr. Gillet? || positions, I have, ever since that day, been suf- 
| | understand that both of these gentlemen were fering under severe indisposition—too severe to 
| members of the last Congress. Will the gentle- permit me to give that attention to the subject 
| man please advise me whether this is so? which its importance deserves. This I regard 
| Mr. GRAVES replied in the affirmative. not so much on my own account as on the ac- 
Mr. GRANT. Then, sir, this avowal only || count of the Senate; and I have therefore determ- 
| adds to my surprise; and I must further inquire | ined not to keep back the debate, but to proceed 
of the gentleman where he kept himself during | in the condition I am in. 
the period that Mr. Gillet was so industriously I think the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
and efficiently engaged in the business of this | [Mr. Crittenpen] will himself admit that the 
House? Did he ever listen to his able speeches, evil should be great and evident, and that its in- 
or ever read his elaborate, comprehensive and | fluences should be powerful and dangerous, to 
able reports? Does he know to what commit- | justify so extraordinary a corrective as that pro- 
tees he was assigned, and the laborshe then per- | posed by him. For the purpose of diminishing 
| formed? If so, all must have escaped and passed | the patronage of the Executive, the bill intro- 
| from him like the visions of adream. Noman | duced by him proposes to disfranchise a large 
| ever discharged his duties with more scrupulous || portion of the citizens of the United States, to di- 
fidelity. No man ever labored with more untir- | vest them of the rights and privileges secured to 
ing zeal or disinterested devotion for the interest | them by the Constitution, and inherited from 
of his constituents, nor were the efforts of any | their ancestors, and to — them to fine and 
| individual more justly appreciated by those whom || imprisonment, and perpetual disqualification from 
| he immediately represented. His published || holding office under the Government. 
| speeches and reports displayed a comprehensive || ‘The question is, does such an evil exist. Do 
mind and great research; and of the latter, there || we feel that in America such extraordinary mis- 
are those still on the files of this House which | chiefs flow from the influence of patronage, that 
would do credit not only to any member on this | the liberty of speech, which is not only sweet 
floor, but to any statesman in ourcountry. And || liberty itself, but the guardian of every principle 
yet a man is found who will rise in his place,and || on which liberty is founded, should be sacrile- 
on an unimportant motion to reduce certain fees || giously invaded? The question is fairly stated. 
allowed to the marshals of Tennessee, declare || ‘The remedy should only be used where some 
that this individual has no capacity—is incapable || great evil exists, and the inquiry should therefore 
of discharging the duties of any office. To such a! be made, does the evil exist? For the reason that 
man, and under such circumstances, I say the || the discussion on this subject has been very am- 
charge is made either from ignorance or wanton- || ple, and that the bill has been strictly examined 
ness. || in all its details, I shall content myself with only 
The SPEAKER interposed, and called the || stating general principles, and confining myself 
gentleman from New York to order. | to the example cited by the Senator from Ken- 
Mr.GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I design not to || tucky, and inquire whether there is any parallel 
violate any of the rules of this body, nor give || in this country, so far as the results flowing from 
offense to any of its members; but I cannot re- || the exercise of patronage are concerned, with the 
frain from expressing my mind in language that || country from whence we derived our origin. The 
is not to be misunderstood. example of England has been eemare apo 
Does the gentleman wish to know why it is | to by the Senator; England, England, is all that 
that Mr. Gillet is occasionally to be seen in and || we hear from thegentleman. English philosoph- 
about this Capitol? If so, I will explain to him, |, ical writers have been quoted; English orators 
and will assure the gentleman that Mr. Gillet has | have been appealed to, and English statutes have 
the same right to stroll about this Capitol, at the | been a before the Senate In support of this 
tune of eight dollars per diem, as he has him- | high-handed and extraordinary assault on the lib- 
self. Possessing the confidence of the President | erty of the citizen. Is it so, that that which is 
for capacity, integrity, and general fitness, Mr. | good in England must necessarily be so in Amer- 
Gillet some time since was honored with the ap- | ica? Is the structure of society the same in both 
pointment of United States Commissioner, to || countries; and do the institutions of England rest 
treat and to make treaties with the Six Nations | on the same foundations as ours? No; a strong 
of Indians, in the State of New York, and is || contrast —e be found, not a similitude; not an 
here in the discharge of his public duties as such | agreement, but a wide and essential difference of 
commissioner. I can also further inform the gen- || laws and customs of the two countries from each 
tleman, if he is not already aware of the fact, | other. I have no doubt but the Senator, like my- 
that the confidence of the President has not been || self, is conscious that the glorious institutions of 
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his country, though some evils may exist in them, 
stand as a mark of admiration for the rest of the 
world. If so, then has he, incautiously, perhaps, 
been betrayed by party feeling into the introduc- | 
tion of a measure which brings his own country 
into comparison with a country and state of so- 
ciety which cannot be compared with her with- 
out disparagement. 
Mr. Preskdent, perhaps we could judge this case 
more clearly if, in a simple manner, we inquired | 


under what institutions of Government, and under | 


what state of society, patronage becomes a pow- | 
erful principle, capable of producing such great | 
effects as to require an extraordinary remedy; 
also, under what form of Government, and in 
what state of society, it is a principle that works 
mischief, and is therefore to be counteracted by 
means dangerous to the best principles of Gov- 
ernment. Let usthen bring this English example, | 
that has been so admired, into comparison with | 
ours in regard to this matter. 
What are the institutions of that Government, | 
and what is the structure of society in that coun- | 
try, where patronage is a formidable principle to 
be met by powerful means, lest it should overturn | 


public liberty? It is that Government, and that || 


state of society, in which the Government is in 
the possession of a particular class of society, and | 
that class not the most numerous, who are in | 
their feelings and opinions to be influenced by 
such patronage. Thisis the first condition of so- 
ciety in which patronage is so powerful that it 
should be watched with jealousy. The next con- | 
dition of that society is this: that the executive 
or patronizing power should have the means of 
drawing to itself the products of the labor of the 
producing classes; and the third condition of this | 
society is, that there should be those establish- | 
ments in the country which would enable the Ex- 
ecutive so to extend that patronage as to keep 
down the governed class. If any one of these 
conditions fail, patronage is necessarily feeble; if | 
they concur, it is hardly to be resisted; and in 
England these conditions all concurring, patron- 
age has there overcome all resistance. 

The Government of England is in the hands of 
a class—perhaps I should say the aristocracy and 
the fund-holders—and the Government being in 
the possession of this class, not the most numer- 
ous, patronage may influence the suffrages of that 
class to accomplish its measures and sustain its 
power. The peculiarity of England is this: that 
while it has a powerful aristocracy, this class has 
great necessities to meet, for which it must de- 
pend on the Government. When I say this much, 
every Senator’s thoughts anticipate what is to 
follow. ‘The principle of primogenituare is estab- 
lished in England, and runs through all her Jaws, 
customs, and habits, because that principle is 
necessary to maintain in rank, influence, and 
splendor, the aristocracy, which has possession 
of the Government. That very principle which | 
throws this class in servile dependence upon the 
Government makes it its most zealous and effi- 
cient supporter. The eldest son inheriting all the 
property of the parent, there is thrown upon so- 
ciety a vast number of younger children, who 
must either be provided for by the Government, 
or left in a state of destitution, which would bring 


that aristocracy intocontempt. The principle of || 


primogeniture, therefore, which is the strength of 
the aristocracy, is also their weakness, because 
the younger children, inheriting no patrimony, 
must find some other means of procuring mb. 
sistence, or they are thrown in servile depend- 
ence upon the Government. That means is found 
in the numerous and lucrative offices in the gift 
of the Crown. These are the commissions in the | 
army and navy—the church livings of various 
degrees of emolument—numerous places in the | 


law—offices connected with their vast colonial || 


possessions, together with hundreds of sinecure | 


places, altogether unknown to our simple and || 


economical institutions. 

‘The next question is: has she the revenue drawn | 
from the productive labor, and the proceeds of 
the property of the great body of the nation— 
has she means by which the Executive, in pro- 
curing power, can, in this manner, contribute to 
the support of, and entirely sustain, this numer- 
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ti 


classes, for her annual revenue. For the taxing 


| power being in the hands of a powerful aristoc- 
| racy, in consequence of the limitation of the right 


of suffrage, by which the laboring and productive 


| classes, from whom the taxes are drawn, are de- 


nied a voice in assessing them, this aristocracy, 


' who are, in fact, the tax consumers, have an in- 


terest in levying a sufficient amount to support 


_the numerous offices which are to be filled by 
those connected with them. At the very moment | 


that the Ministry are boasting of their economy; 
at the moment that the complaint is made that 
the economy of the Government is so strict that 
it is paring to the quick, this unproductive class 
is entirely sustained from the proceeds of the labor 
of the productive. The second condition is there- 


| fore answered. The first was, that the Govern- 
| ment should be in the possession of a few who 


are to be influenced by its patronage. The second 
was, that the Government should have the means 
of approaching them with patronage. And the 
third condition was, that the Government should 
have those establishments which might become 
the instruments by which to reach the patronized 
aristocracy or governing class. 

What furnishes the agency? The offices, by 
which the Government is brought into contact 
with the class which is to fill them. There is the 
army, with its numerous commissions; a power- 
ful navy, of which ninety ships are in commis- 
sion at this moment, when two or three ships-of- 
war are sufficient to protect our lucrative com- 
merce in all parts of the world. There are also 
her vast colonial possessions, which afford a 
means of powerful patronage. Then there is the 
bar, with its numerous places, and the church, 
with places more numerous still. Turn your eyes 
where you will, and you behold the land covered 


| with the priesthood of the national church, from 
| the mitered bishop to the parish priest, supported 


from the national revenue, directly or indirectly 


_ under the patronage of the Government, and com- 


posed almost exclusively of the younger sons of 
the privileged class. The Church of England is 


one of the most potent instruments of patronage || 


to the English monarch. 


Give me a governing class small in their num- | 
bers, and that class wielding the power of the | 


Government not only without regard to the in- 
terests of the great body of the people, but with 
an express inclination to keep them in a state of 


depression, and prevent them from acquiring the | 


power of overturning their monopoly, and I can 


easily show that they possess a patronage ut- | 


terly destructive of liberty. Give them the means 
of operating on the productive classes by their 
numerous interested agents, and what follows? 
They will proclaim that the strictest economy is 


exercised in the administration of the Govern- | 


ment. When their interest requires it, the peo- 
ple will be assailed with appeals to their passions 
and their prejudices. War, horrid war, will be 


proclaimed as necessary for the honor and in- | 


terests of the nation. That horrid god, with 
bloody jaws and furious eyes, will be invoked to 


| the aid of the governing class in maintaining their 
supremacy over the governed. Who ever heard | 


of a plan for educating the people proposed by 
their aristocratic oppressors? Who ever heard 
this class urge that war was to be avoided; that 
it made widows and orphans; that it was the 
cause of physical pains to those who entered into 
the combat, and of demoralization to all? The 
contrary feeling proceeds from false honor, and 
it was that feeling which the governing class 
sought to infuse into the governed. Shall the na- 
tion submit to insult? Shall the pride of Britain 
submit to an indignity? and shall we not always 
be prepared with large means, not only to repel 
aggression and chastise insult, but for final tri- 
umph, by having the means of giving the first 
and effectual blow? By such arguments as this, 


a state of things was produced which enabled | 
the Government to contribute to the support of 


the younger sons of their aristocracy, and by 
which means they were not only supported, but 
supported in a degree of pomp and luxury suited 


| to their high pretensions. Thus, having put the 


Government in the hands of a few, you have all 


( | that is desired to perpetuate their power, and en- 
ous class, with their families? She has always || 


had $300,000,000, drawn from the productive | 


able them to support it from the products of the 
labor of the productive classes. 


[February 29 


———— 


Senate, 


—- 
1 Mr. President, to these three great conditions 
|, in the Government of England, there are two aux. 
|| iliary conditions, powerfully contributing to their 
| strength. The first auxiliary is, thatthe Executive 
|| or patronizing power should be hereditary, This 
|| being the case, parties are not formed whos in- 
|| terest it is to counteract Executive usurpations 
|| This power being unchanging, that principle by 
|| which those seeking office counteract the influence 
| of those in office is —— lost. No one who 
1 desires office dares to insult that Executive, 

| questioning the justice or ey of his appoint. 
} ments, as such an act wou'd condemn him to de. 
|| Spair of ever holding office himself; it would on| 

|| disappoint his own wishes. The next auxiliar 

'| principle is this: where it is difficult to procure 
|| the means of subsistence, there patronage requires 
|| new vigor. Where it is difficult to procure sub. 
|| sistence, where all the employments of active |ife 
|| are filled up, there the pursuit of office is one of 
| great anxiety and perseverance. How is it jn 

England? There the liberal professions are lj 
|| filled to overflowing, The bar, the church, the 
medical profession, are all overstocked; and in 
mercantile pursuits, the business of trade, and 
|| even of labor, where the whole day of toil barely 

rocures bread enough to sustain life, there are 

osts of eager, anxious competitors jostling each 
| other. In the manufacturing districts, where the 
| laborers ask only for employment and bread, they 
‘| have been answered with steel. Armed troops 
rush on them, and cut them down with Savage 
butchery, while no resource is left them but pas- 
sive submission. Thus all the professions and 
employments of life, the church, the bar, the 
medical profession, the army and navy, with all 
the employments afforded by commerce and the 
arts, are filled up with eager and anxious com- 
petitors. Here, then, is a condition of society in 
which the desire for, and necessity of, employ- 
ment is so strong as to make patronage a power- 
ful principle. 

Now, sir, how will these principles apply to 
our counrry. Can from two and a half to three 
million voters be influenced by the limited ex- 
penditures of this Government? A whole na- 
tion to patronize itself! An idea-too ludicrous, 
too absurd, to need a refutation. In our country 
suffrage is essentially universal—the exceptions 
being so trifling as to allow me to consider it so. 
Patronage is then to be applied not to the govern- 
ing or governed class, but to scattered individuals 
of an entire people. [low infatuated then would 
that Administration be, which would think of ap- 
plying its patronage to an unworthy purpose? 
| Most of us do not see the Federal Goverimentby 
the means of its officers. Many of us at our 
| homes may cast our eyes around, and taking the 
whole horizon in view, hardly see a spot in which 
|| even alittle postmaster may be found. And here, 
|| with this limited patronage, is an Administration 
| which is so usurp the liberties of the people, by 
means of such patronage! Reason cannot com- 
prehend it—the absurdity is too great to allow of 
its being refuted. 7 

Gentlemen say that there are certain points in 
the Union where patronage is concentrated. In 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
What then? Has the Administration carried the 
elections in these cities by means of its officers? 
Far different is the state of facts. The Adminis- 
tration has held all this concentrated patronage in 
vain. Can it be believed that, in a city like New 
York, where three hundred thousand people are 
roused to the highest state of excitement in what 
|, they believed to be a struggle for their liberties, 
|| they could be controlled by a few office-holders? 
|| The idea is too absurd. hen such a popula- 
|| tion is roused by those influences which agitate 
| freemen, you could no more resist them with your 
_ handfull of office-holders than a feather could re- 
| sista storm. To test this matter by fact, let us 











} 


| 
| 
| 


inquire, what has been the history of patronage 
‘under the American Government. And here I 
| set out with stating this principle: where there !8 
_acalm and tranquil state of society, where there 
| are no violent struggles of parties, patronage may 
| exercise some influence; but where there 18 & 5€- 
| vere party struggle, and one which is contin 
with regard to principle, the power of patronage 
ceases. As in the calm and unrufiled waters the 
feeblest swimmer makes his way, while in the 
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ing torrent the boldest is lost, so itis with 
tronage in the two extremes I have referred to. 
athe one, itmay to some extent be exercised, but 
in the other it is overwhelmed by the more pow- 
erful and irresistible force of popular excitement. | 
In the latter case patronage, so tar from being of 
service to the party in power, operates indirectly 
inst it; for the assistance that they may derive 
from the few holding office and struggling to re- 
tain it, is more than counterbalanced by the ex- 
ertions of the many who seek to oust them from | 
their places in order to obtain office for them- 
selves. ; 
Under the administration of Washington, pat- 
ronage was exercised withoutdanger; and when || 
| mention that saced name, every man must un- 
derstand that he needed no patronage; and there- 
fore 1 pass over his administration. The first 
Adams created the means of increasing his pat- 
ronage, and rendering itefiicient by the establish- || 
ment of our Army and Navy. His administra- 
tion ended with his first term, and such was the | 
odium in which he was held that he was driven 
from the Executive chair with an obloquy which 
has clouded his early and well-earned fame. Mr. 
Jefferson succeeded him in power; and what was || 
the firstact of his administration? He abolished 
patronage; he destroyed the means by which his 
own power might have been strengthened; and, 
recognizing the people as the rightful source of | 
power, he carried out triumphantly and success- | 
fully the principles upon which the Government 
itself was founded. And what was the conse- || 
quence? He was reélected by the almost unan- 
imous voi¢e of the American people. His name | 
isembalmed in the memories of a vast majority | 
of his countrymen. His opinions are to this | 
day cited as authority by every friend of civil | 
and religious liberty, and the doctrines that he || 
inculeated will maintain their ascendency so long || 
as our Constitution shall endure. Mr. Madison | 
succeeded as the friend of Mr. Jefferson, and the 
inheritor of his principles. He was, like him,a 
foe to an increase of Executive power, and, like || 


him, opposed to extravagant expenditures, and || 
dangerous constructions of the Constitution. In 
his administration the war with Great Britain || 
commenced, and the question was, shall we stern- | 
' and manfully maintain against a foreign foe | 
the rights bequeathed us by our ancestors; or | 
shall we, weakened by faction, suffer defeat and 
disgrace? Of course patronage under this Ad- | 
ministration was necessarily increased. 

Mr. Monroe came into power after Mr. Mad- 
ison. Now mark this as a peculiar period in | 
our history. The consciousness that in a good 
cause we had foiled the proudest nation in the 
world gave strength to the Administration, and 
tended almost to the entire abolition of party dis- 
tinctions. ‘Those who did not rejoice in the tri- 
umphs of the war were but few. There were 
some Federal leaders, it is true, who did not re- 
joice in our triumphs; but such were the feelings 
ofa vast majority of the people, that they were 
glad to renounce their party, and witness, with- 
out a struggle, its total extinction. Such was 
the state of things during Mr. Monroe’s admin- 
istration; and patronage, though it operated on 
some, produced no injurious effects. 

Well, sir, another Administration came into 
power, and of that Administration the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] was the mainspring. | 
[think I do not err in stating that the general || 
impression was, that patronage would enable | 
that Administration to continue in power; and || 
then, for the first time, was the attempt made to 
patronize particular sections of the Union, by the || 
imposition of a protective tariff, and splendid | 
systems of internal improvement. ‘Then, for the | 
first time, did the nation attempt to patronize it- | 
self; and what was the result? I mention these | 
things in no invidious feeling for the Senator | 
from Kentucky, but merely as the illustration of 
4 principle. his Administration, in spite of its 
new sources of patronage, was ejected from power | 
and General Jackson came in withan overwhelm- | 
ug majority, What then? Did he use the influ- |) 
ence of patronage for the purpose of supporting | 
himself in office? It would be absurd to suppose i] 
that his administration was sustained by such an || 
influence. It is well known that, during the | 
continuance of his administration, the fiercest ' 
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| struggles were carried on by the two contending 


' against him on this floor? No. 
son’s administration was supported on princi- 
| ples far higher than any influences that patron- 


|| open intimidation and violence. 


Interference in Elections—Mr. Cuthbert. 


political parties of the country; that the passions 


| of men were highly excited, and that the contest 
| for certain great principles, which finally tri- 


umphed, was the main support of General Jack- 
son and the party who went with him. No, it 
was not the influence of office-holders, but the 
support of the great body of the people, origin- 
ating in an attachment to certain great principles 
which they believed he would carry out. The 


policy of his administration proved how absurd | 
2 Was he so in- | 
| fatuated as to desire patronage, while he lessened 
its influence by exhibiting unworthy individuals | 


and ridiculous was the charge. 


as the subject of it, as I have heard charged 
General Jack- 


age could produce, and the suffrages of a free 
people have shown their confidence in its wis- 
dom and ®uccess. The corrupting power was in 
other hands, and he foiled it by the power of the 


| free principles he encouraged. 

Mr. President, the name of General Jackson | 
never escaped my lips within this Hall, whilst | 
| he continued in the Chief Magistracy. Neither 
| I nor friend of mine received benefit or favor at 


his hands; and I may declare that, during that 


| period, | was a stranger to the presidential edi- 


fice. He is no longer in office, and I will explain 
what there was in his character to carry to such 
a height his influence with the citizens of the Re- 
public. They believed him, sir, to be a man of 
large sympathies, capable of embracing the entire 


American people; that his heart flowed out in love | 


and kindness to each individual of the nation, of 


whatever station and degree, to him who lived by | 


honest labor as to the opulent and influential. 
They believed that it belonged peculiarly to his 


nature to revolt with generous indignation against | 
| wrong and injustice, and to come to the aid of the 


weak and oppressed against the arrogant and 


| powerful wrongdoer. They were possessed with 
| an innate confidence that in administering the 


Government he was wholly bent on the general 
good; that his measures to this end were selected 
with great sagacity; and that he was endowed 
with a lofty inflexibility of temper, which enabled 
him to prosecute those measures with constancy, 
undiverted by seductive biases, undeterred by 
They felt that 


| in gathering to him, they were only rallying to 


the support of their own cause, their own rights 
and interests. They attached themselves to him, 
individually, as we attach ourselves to a tried 


| friend, giving him entire credit for honesty, a || 
quality which they are not in the habit of consid- | 


ering as very common amongst politicians. To 
crown all, their patriot pride was kindled when 
they beheld in him the high-spirited guardian of 
the national honor, whether in battle or negotia- 
tion, when they turned to that glorious day on 
which, under his auspices, the American people 


| were first hailed as a great nation by the proud- 
| est of European monarchies. 


De Tocqueville is quoted—al! that is foreign is 
quoted—in opposition to the principles of this dis- 
tinguished patriot. De Tocqueville declares that, 


| whilst General Jackson was himself powerful as 


achief magistrate, his streheth must be the weak- 
ness of his successors. ‘The effect is justly ob- 
served; and the observation may be extended to 
every Chief Magistrate who has exercised great 
power, or, in more proper phrase, has enjoyed 
high authority in the Republic; but has the true 
cause of this effect been assigned ? The true cause 
will be brought into view if we examine into the 
sources of the power, or, as I have preferred to 
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| executive prerogative, or the positive enactments 
| of law, butona prevailing influence with the peo- 
| ple. The people beheve that, in supporting him 


with constancy and animation, they are only sus- 
taining that policy on which they have themselves 


| decided, and those measures which they approve. 


| favor is in hereditary hands. 


He is not controlling, by power, a passive or 
resisting mass, but is the adviser, leader, and 
champion of a willing people. 

I have glanced at the circumstances in the con- 
dition of our own and the Government of Great 
Britain, which show that the effect of official 
patronage in the two countries, so far from being 
the same, must, in a great degree, be different. 
In England the dispensing power of Government 
The fountain of 


| honor and wealth, so far as it is drawn through 
| the machinery of Government out of the produe- 


ne 


disposed of every four years by their votes; and 
| 
| 


| tive industry of the country, is an hereditary sov- 


ereign. ‘To him, therefore, all whom the honors, 
power, and emolument of office can influence, 
turn theireyes. Around thethrone, then, which 
is independent of all elections, rally the aristoc- 
racy and their dependents—the whole plebeian 
train of the army, navy, of fund-holders, of cor- 
porations, and monopolies of all kinds—all, in a 
word, who live on taxes levied by the Govern- 
ment, or through the privilege of taxing the peo- 
ple themselves. This immense body, although a 
minority of the nation, by that concentration of 
interest which draws them to the support, and 
puts them under the sway, of a hereditary exec- 
utive, controls, by having its whole force directed 
by a single will, the popular power which acts 
without concert. The hereditary executive is a 
citadel which establishes patronage in a strong- 
hold, beyond the reach of the people. All its 
influence, as well as interest, tends to hold the 
people in subjection. How differently does the 
rere work with us! The sovereign power 

ere is in the people themselves. They dispense 
the patronage of this Government—the Presi- 
dency itself is a part of this patronage, which is 


all the secondary offices, from those of the Sec- 
retaries downwards, down tothe lowestexecutive, 
depend on the breath of the people. It does not 
stop here. Congress and the State Legislatures 
are annually and biennially extinguished and re- 


stored by the same power. In short, the whole 


= of government, State and national, with 
all 


the functionaries that put the machinery in 
motion, are, in some degree, brought within the 


| original power which created the whole, by the 


wise provisions of the establishment itself. 
Our Government may be said to resemble the 
operations of nature in the change of the seasons. 


| In a year everything seems to perish, and all is 


| reanimated and renewed in the course of a year. 
| So far as the fruits of the Government are sought 


in its patronage, the will of the people is looked 
to as the fructifying power, as naturally as is the 


|| light of the sun by the husbandman, as the source 


j 


| of abundance in his fields. The public suffrages 


have no sooner conferred the employments of the 
Government with their much-sought honor and 
emoluments on the body of functionaries selected, 
than instantly the spirit of supplanting them an- 
imates doubly as many more. In this way, as 
| patronage here proceeds from the people, its in- 

fluence is found to operate as powerfully on per- 
| sons out of office to get in, as on those holding 


|| office to keep in; and it operates on greater num- 


say, the authority, of those Chief Magistrates | 


whose sway in our Confederacy has been felt to | 


be largest. These sourcesare the attachment and 
confidence of the people attracted to the President 
by an earnest persuasion of his disinterestedness 
and respect for popular rights; and this disinter- 


estedness and respect for popular rights is mani- || 


fested in his yielding, through positive enactments 
of law recommended by himself, portions of the 


executive power, and in his limiting the exercise || 


of that power by practices which he introduced 
into the administration of the Government, and 
which became a part of the common law of the 
Constitution. In fine, his strength rests not on 


bers, for there are always more expectants than 
incumbents. Hence the Executive patronage in 
this country is neutralized. He has a power 
above him. His place is sought, with all it dis- 
penses, by other aspirants and their partisans, 
and the great PATRON—the people—is found alone 
to hold that sovereign inheritance and disposal of 
the advantages of Government, which, in other 
countries, bring the official corps to the footstool 
of the throne. The issue, which the verdict of 
the people decides in every election, is, who of 
the candidates for public favor is most entitled to 
their confidence and rewards; who most capable, 
| honest, and faithful to the Constitution. Those 
who are out of office, and seek to obtain it, 
| assail those who are in. 

But I object to this bill on another ground. [t 


|| is a monstrous precedent for a Republic to strip 
| whole classes of their natural rights upon pretexts 
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of expediency. If office-holders are excluded from 
the right of reasoning as to how votes should be 
given, because they are interested, will not the 


argument apply to take from them the right of 


giving their own votes? If one class of people 
are not permitted to vote because they are sup- 
posed to be under an improper influence, may 
not the exclusion, upon the score of expediency, 
be extended to other classes? 

And now let me address myself to the Senator 
who has introduced the bill before the Senate. He 
professes, and no doubt sincerely, to apprehend 
that undue influences, left to their growth, may 
hereafter become strong enough to oppress public 
liberty. Would he not, then, be rendered un- 
happy, supposing that, by his will, he could make 
this bill a law, if, by doing so, he should incur 
the hazard of being reproached by posterity with 
having himself prepared the way for invasions 
upon the public liberty — with h 
opened the avenue through which had entered 
legislation pernicious to the freedom of the citizen? 
There ave certain great principles essential to 
public liberty, and equally connected with public 
order, which should be regarded as sacred; not 
merely not to be rudely assailed, but to be left 
unapproached, If always held inviolate; if never 
impaired under pretenses of expediency; if cher- 


ished and fostered in education, in public discus- | 


sion, in every mode, they fix themselves in the 
mind and heart of the citizen, and grow into his 
nature. 
feel, with quick and keen sensibility, every in- 


jury done to these principles; and should they | 


be profanely touched, replies through the entire 
people with an indignant and angry vibration. By 
a consentaneous impulse, the citizens rise in gen- 


erous rage to arresj the tyranny and rebuke the | 


assailant. 

So much for public liberty; now for public or- 
der. Under the security of these well-established 
principles, which are never to be violated, the 
citizens rest secure and tranquil, not liable to be 


worked into factious fury by the experience or | 
dread of wrong and oppression, which are to be 


prevented or retaliated by equal wrong and op- 
pression, But let it be conceded that the great 
principles on which the rights of the citizens rest 
may be impaired by being limited; that, under 
the pretense of expediency, exceptions may be 
made to their operation, and how fatal a change 
is wrought! The principle once violated, how 
shall its integrity be restored? the sacred limit 
overleaped, where will you reéstablish it? Hav- 
ing yielded the onty true and definite line, how 
can you replace it?) Having admitted that expe- 
diency may prevail in one case, you must admit 
that it may prevail in another, if it be only suffi- 
ciently high and powerful. Having abandoned 
the hold upon principle, you are reduced to the 
weighing of motives of expediency. The feel- 
ings of the people become callous from repeated 
violations of principle; the only sure rule and 
guide having been abandoned, their ideas become 
confounded. Precedents of arbitrary legislation 
and administration are pleaded, while one act is 
made to justify another. Precedent! precedent! 
precedent! let the American people shun with its 
baneful influences. If this reasoning be good in 
general, with what force does it apply to that 
liberty of speech which is not only so precious in 
itself, but, as I have said, the guardian of every 
other good principle? 
1 would say more, but I am exhausted? 


INVENTION OF STEAMBOATS. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. RUMSEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In tHe Hovse or ReEpRreseNtTATIVeEs, 
February 9, 1839. 


The House having agreed to consider the fol- 


lowing resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of Jmerica in Congress assembled, ‘Tat 
the President be, and he is hereby, requested to present to 
James Rumsey, ir., the son and only surviving child of 


James Rumsey. deceased, a suitable gold medal, coumieim- | 


orative of his (atber’s services and high agency in givin. io 
the world the benefits of the steamboat, 


Mr. RUMSEY said: 
Mi. Spmagen: | am thankful for the courtesy 


Invention of Steamboats—Mr. Rumsey. 


raving himself 


The national mind is thus prepared to | 
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| extended in taking up this resolution at the pres- } 


ent time, and will endeavor, if my feelings will | 
permit me, to make some remarks upon it. They | 
shall be very brief; and, as 1 have not been a tres- 
passer upon the time and patience of the House, 
I trust I shall not be considered intrusive, and 
venture to hope that I may be favored with a 
friendly and indulgent hearing. I would gladly 
avoid saying anything; for it ever gives me ex- 
treme pain to attempt to speak upon a new thea- 
ter; and neglecting, as I have, from a belief that 
this opportunity would not occur, to make any 
adequate preparation, I feel and know that I can- 
not, in a manner worthy of your attention, illus- 
trate the history of the invention of the steam- 
boat, and do justice to the memory and claims of 
James Rumsey. But, standing in the relation to 
him which I do—that of nephew—it would be ex- 
pected that I would not be wholly silent. I wish 
it distinctly understood that, except so far as my 


sensibilities are involved, I have no ingerest in || 
this matter, even if anything more substantial | 


were contemplated than is proposed by the reso- | 
lution. To something (inconsiderable in any 
event) I may have had title; but that, remote, 
contingent, valueless, as it was in my eyes ina 
pecuniary point of view, I have relinquished to 
one more meritorious than myself. 
Mr. Speaker, it was not at my instance or sug- 
gestion that this matter was presented here. I 
was aware that among many, very many, re- 


spectable and intelligent men, the claim of James || 
Rumsey to originality in theapplication of steam | 
to navigation stood preéminent, and I appre- || 


hended that that claim might be weakened by the 


adverse action of this body, of whose inaptitude | 
to adjudicate in cases of this kind I was not igno- | 


rant. I foresaw the difficulties that would en- 
viron and embarrass the subject. 


witnesses, much testimony, once easily attain- 
able, was forever gone. supposed, also, that 
many might believe—erroneously, however, I 
think—that whatever success the individuals on 
whose memorial this resolution is based might 
obtain, whatever recognition of the title of their 


another. I knew, too, that gentlemen’s engage- 


ments and duties here were usually too great and | 
onerous to allow them opportunity to investigate | 


a matter of this kind, in which the feelings of a 
few citizens were chiefly concerned. But whether 
wisely or unwisely, it 1s here, and it is for the 


House to dispose of it in accordance with its views | 


of propriety and justice. 

I wish to premise that I have no intention to 
attempt to derogate from the just fame of Fulton. 
To him, in common with his warmest admirers, 
I cheerfully accord the good fortune and the glory 
of vanquishing incredulity, and broadly demon- 


an agent of navigation. 


industry, the commercial prosperity, the general 
improvement, the safety and permanence of the 
Union! 
onward march, has received new energy and an- 
imation from it. The great valley of the West, 
more especially, through the agency of steam in 
transporting a mighty commerce on its numerous 


point in population, in power, in wealth, in com- 


fort, and happiness, which it would not otherwise | 


have attained in ages. 
The steamboat, and another kindred applica- 


tion of steam—to land travel—to the honor of |! 


which, too, our country would, in all probability, 


ernment to have favored the memorial of another 
ingenious American, Oliver Evans, a Pennsylva- 


nian, | believe; he—I speak from information, | 
for t have not examined the record—petitioned | 


Congress to patronize him in making an experi- 
ment, nearly filty years ago, and long before the 


rauroad was attempted in Europe, which was not | 


uuul 1302 or 1803; but, like projectors generally, 


' That from the | 
lapse of time, the loss of papers, the death of | 


The whole nation, in its magnificent | 


|| paratively inefficient. 
have had undisputed tile, had it pleased this Gov- | 
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space, by mingling us together as one people, by 
bringing the parts, even the most remote, of our 
wide-extended country into early and facile cor. 
munication; by the wind-like rapidity efford.g 
for exchanging the various productions of th» 
mind, of the soil, of the work-shop, are exerecis. 
ing important influences upon the intellectual anq 
moral development, upon the advancement of aj! 
the interests, upon the wealth, the power, the 
glory, the security of the Republic, and wiil push 
us forward to an elevation unapproachable with. 
out them. 

To Fulton [ have readily assigned the honor 
of finally overcoming an unbelieving and sneerins 
world, and compelling it to see and acknowledee 
the useful application of this wonderful agent— 


| steam—to the propulsion of vessels. But if there 


was another American citizen who, at a much 


earlier day, conceived this great idea, originated 


this grand design,.and, in the prosecution of it, 
expended his time, his labor, his little fortune, hig 
health and his life—who actually constructed two 
steamboats, one in America and one in England; 


| on the firstof which he made a public experiment 


which, all things regarded, was most encourag- 
ingly successful; and with the other was nearly 
ready, after surmounting numerous obstacles of 
a pecuniary kind, for a public exhibition, when 
arrested by sudden death; if the attention of sci- 
entific and ingenious men were attracted to the 
subject by the opinions and operations of this 
other citizen; if the practicability of steam navi- 
gation was actually demonstrated by him, if Ful- 
ton himself, by his association with him in Lon- 
don, and consequent acquaintance with his plans 
and discoveries, was advanced in knowledge, was 
led to reflect, and ultimately to act: if all this were 
true, would it be unfair to say that this other cit- 
izen was,in some and no small degree, auxiliary 
in giving to the world this important invention? 
And that it is all true, I think, must be admitted 
by every one, ona fair and candid examination 
of the subject. I know that gentlemen’s engage- 
ments here are too numerous, of too exciting and 
engrossing a character, to enable them to exam- 


ine minutely a matter of this kind, in which, it 
ancestor to the distinguished honor of participat- | 
ing in the introduction of the steamboat they | 
might elicit, would detract from the reputation of | 


may be thought, the feelings of a few individuals 
are alone concerned; though, to my mind, the 
public justice is, to some extent, involved. | will 


| not do violence to the patience of the House by 


entering into any minute and prolix detail. I have 
not the strength to go so extensively into the sub- 


| ject as to do it justice, even if this was a fit the- 
| ater, which it is not, for such extended disquisi- 
| tion. 


I will but briefly recapitulate a few facts, 
which, from the information laid before the com 


| mittee, | know to be correct. 


James Rumsey was a native of Maryland, from 


| which State he removed, in early manhood, to 
| Shepherdstown, Virginia, where he turned his at- 
| tenuon exclusively to engineering and mechanical 
| pursuits—superintending for a time the operations 
strating the practicability and utility of steam as |) 


of the Potomac Company in improving the navi- 


|, gation of that river—suggesting many novel views 

How vast and incalculable are the results of | 
this triumph of genius! How beneficial its influ- | 
ence upon the social intercourse, the agricultural |, 


in mechanism, and making various improvements 
in milling and the application of water power. As 
early as July or August, 1783, as appears by the 


| testimony, he conceived the idea of navigation by 
| steam; and from this time to the hour of his 


death, his whole soul was absorbed in this great 

subject. ‘ 
It will be recollected that at this early period 

the mechanic arts, and, more especially, that 


| branch embracing steam machinery, were in their 
rivers, has, in a few years, been accelerated to a | 


very infancy in America, There was no steam 
machinery init. ‘There were no practical artists 
capable of fabricating any. Even in England, 


although some progress had been made by Watt, 


the steam-engine, and its great appendage, the 
boiler, or generator, were rude, imperfect, com- 
Rumsey had to invent, to 
originate everything—to procure from different 


| places, and different work-shops, and, though not 


a practical mechanic, often to fashion and modify 
with his own hands the various parts of a work 
even now difficultand complicate. From the inex- 


|| perience of workmen, and the total absence of all 
| the tools and machines now collected in engine 


factories, his progress was necessarily expensive, 


'| slow, embarrassed, and all execution so imper- 


he merely incurred a laugh. L say, Mr. Speaker, || fect as to preclude the possibility of more than pat 


these two inventions, by nullifying time and | 


' tialsuccess. Under these most disadvantageous 
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circumstances, he succeeded, in the autumn of | 


1784, in making a private, but very imperfect ex- 
riment, in order to test some of the principles 


of hisinvention. And, notwithstanding much of | 
his machinery was so utterly defective as quickly | 


to fail in many parts, and to require renewal 


and reconstruction throughout, yet so well con- | 


yinced was he of ultimate success from this ex- 


riment, that, at the October session of the Vir- || 
inia Legislature for that year, he applied for, | 


and obtained, an act guarantying to him the 


exclusive use Of his invention in navigating the | 


waters of that State. This will be seen by refer- 


ence tothe statutes of thatCommonwealth. About | 
the same time, also, he communicated his inven- | 


tion to General Washington, as appears by a let- 
ter of that personage, the original of which was 


before the committee, dated November, 1787, to |. 


the late Governor Johnson, of Maryland. It 
seems that he did not earlier make this commu- 
nication to Washington because he had not ma- 
tured and digested his plan, or tested its truth by 
any, even partial, experiments. And when he 
did make it, so new, so bold, so original and un- 
heard of was it, that Washington declares in that 


letter that he considered it ** rather as an ebulli- | 


tion of his genius’’ than as anything likely to be 
available. 


In the beginning of the next year, (January, 1 


1785,) he obtained a patent from the General 


Assembly of Maryland for navigating by steam | 


the bays and rivers of that State; and immedi- 
ately afterwards commenced preparations for an 
experiment on a largerscale. Through the whole 
of this year he was deeply engaged in building a 
boat, and procuring, improving, adapting, and 
testing the several parts of his machinery. He 
did not, however, from the causes which I have 
before mentioned, get ready for a public trial 
until the year following, (1786,) which, all things 
considered, was eminently successful. This ex- 

riment was made on the Potomac, near Shep- 
alain, Virginia, in the presence of hundreds 
of spectators. It is proven by various witnesses. 


Itis described in the letter of Mr. Bedinger, and | 


certified by Dr. Alexander, cf Baltimore, for 


whose high respectability I refer to such of the | 


delegation from Maryland as are acquainted with 
him. The gentleman near me [Mr. Jenirer] 
says there is no one more worthy of full confi- 
dence. Inthis trial, he succeeded, notwithst .nd- 
ing the unavoidable imperfection of his ma- 
chinery, in propelling his boat against the current 
by steam alone four or five miles an hour. There 
was long in possession of one of his family an 
ancient pamphlet, with high evidences of authen- 
ticity upon its face, which I have often read, and 
the general contents of which, I know, are rec- 
ollected by many persons in Kentucky, contain- 
ing the approbatory certificates of numerous gen- 
tlemen who witnessed this exhibition; amongst 
them, that of General Gates, as mentioned by 
Mr. Bedinger. This pamphlet has been lost or 


mislaid, and those interested have been unable to | 


repossess themselves of it, or to obtain another 


copy. 
But, independent of this mass of testimony, the 


proof before the committee as to this experiment 
1s so clear, so ample and conclusive, that no one 
can read itand doubt. The results of this trial 


were by no means discouraging. So far from it, | 
that, says Doctor Alexander, who was on board, 
“every person present believed that Mr. Rumsey || 


had accomplished all his wishes.’’ The first ef- 
forts of Fulton in America, more than twent 

years after, were but little more successful. It 
was not until after repeated trials—great and ex- 
tensive modifications and improvements, requir- 
ing much time and money, and testing to the ut- 
most the liberal patronage of Livingston—that he 
succeeded in obtaining a velocity reasonably use- 
ful. And even the utmost rapidity with which 
he navigated his boats was far, infinitely far, be- 
hind that which subsequent improvement has 
achieved. I speak not this in disparagement of 
Fulton. It canmpot be so understood. Great in- 
ventions, requiring complicate machinery, are 
never perfected and seldom made eminently use- 


fulat once. High excellence is rarely attained | 


until the mechanical world has tendered its offer- 
ings—poured in its contributions through a a 
Series of years. Time, labor, money, repeate 
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| modifications and experiments—the conjoint sug- '! steamboat explosions. Butthey dropped off one 
|| gestions of practical and theoretical mechanics, | by one; they sank obscurely into the grave b 

|| are all prerequisite and auxiliary to the perfec- || the wayside, or, after reaching their homes, fell 
tion of a great invention. Take, for instance, | victims to disease incurred by a long sojourn and 
the printing press of our day, throwing off thou- | travel in southern climes. The consumption of 
sands of accurate impressions in an hour. From |! life, though known to be great in the aggregate, 
its wondrous celerity in multiplying copies, and, | happening so much in detail made no impression. 
through the agency of steam on the land and the || But now every steamboat disaster creates a sen- 
water, scattering them far and near, it may almost |; sation, and is proclaimed in the universal press 
be compared, in its capacity for the diffusion of | of the country. Ifthe mighty commerce now in 
intellectual light, to the sun in the heavens, in his |! progress on the western waters had to be con- 
capacity for shedding physical warmth and radi- || ducted in the old way, it would require the agency 
ance upon the world. And yet the press of our || of so many individuals that it would not be long 
day—all admirable asitis—is but the rude wooden || before the sides of the public roads, from New 
type and clumsy apparatus of the great German | Orleans to the upper States, and the banks of 
|| Inventor, ina beautiful, improved and perfected || that great river which pours into the Gulf the 
form. congregated waters of nearly half a continent, 

The spinning machine, which has so highly en- | would be almost continued graveyards. 

|, couraged one important branch ofagriculture,and || But to return from this digression, in which, as 
|| So greatly advanced tle civilization and happiness | I promised brevity, I ought not to have indulged. 
|, of mankind, by clothing millions in comfort and |, After his experiment—successful experiment— 
| decency, who would otherwise have remained in | upon the Potomac, in 1786, to which I have ad- 
ragged, squalid degradation—the spinning ma- || verted, Rumsey, being under the strong convic- 
| chine of our day, all perfect as it is, would scarce || tion that skillful workmen and perfect machinery 
| be recognized as his own by the inventor, Ark- || were alone wanting to the most complete success, 
} 





wright, if it were not that the same principle—the || and sensible that such could not then be procured 
| idea of making many threads at once by machine- || in America, resolved to go to England. With 
| ry—is preserved. slender means of his own, and aided—no, not 
Great, though not equally so, forthe same time | aided—but mocked and deluded by some timid 
has not elapsed, has been the improvement in the || and unsteady patronage, he there resumed, with 
| steamboat. A hundred minds and a thousand || untiring energy, his great undertaking. He pro- 
| hands have each contributed something to thesim- | ceeded to procure patents from the British Gov- 
|| plification of its machinery and theextension ofits || ernment for steam navigation, and various inven- 
|| powers. This is strikingly illustrated on the || tions embracing improved steam-engines and 
|| western waters, where the early boats of Fulton || boilers; those of Watt, and all preceding ones, 
were nearly a month in making the trip from New | being extremely inartificial and imperfect. These 
| Orleans to Louisville, which is now not unfre- || patents bear date in the beginning of 1788. Many 
quently performed in less than a week. It is | of his inventions, in one modified form or an- 
equally apparent in the increased speed of the other, are now in general use. As, for instance, 
| boats upon the Hudson, as appears from the re- | the cylinder-boiler, so superior to the old tub or 
| portoftheSecretary ofthe Treasury onthe steam- | still-boilers, in the presentation of fire surface, 
| engine, laid a few days ago upon our tables. and capacity for holding highly rarified steam, 
it is probable, nay, certain, that ultimateexcel- | is described, both single and combined, in his 
| lence is not yet attained; and that the steamboats | specifications, and is identical in principle with 
of the present time will bear the same relation to | the tub-boiler which he used in his Potomac ex- 
those of fifty years hence which the first boats of |, periment. 
Fulton in 1807, or the original boat of Rumsey on Difficulties and embarrassments of a pecuniary 
the Potomac in 1786, bear tothose of the present | nature, and others such as invariably obstruct 
day. But this progressive improvement deuninn the progress of a new invention, attended him 
| nothing from the merits, either of him who first | in England. He was often compelled to abandon, 
i drew the attention of mechanical men to the sub- |, temporarily, his main object, and turn his atten- 
ject by actual and successful experiment, though || tion to something else, in order to raise means to 
he left it incomplete in consequence of premature || resume it. He undertook, with the same power, 
‘| death, nor of him who afterwards improved upon |; but by its more judicious application, to ‘pro- 
i and brought it into general operation. They laid |, duce higher results in several water-works, in all 
I the foundation; they created the basis of all sub- || which he succeeded, realizing thereby some rep- 
| sequentaction. There is glory enough in so great || utation, and some funds to apply to his favorite 
an invention for both—for Rumsey, who origina- || project. 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


! 





| ted the steamboat, and by actual trial proved its At another time, as mentioned by the commit- 
capability, and for Fulton, who subsequently | tee in their report, in order to avoid a * London 
carried out the grand design, and introduced it | jail,’ and the delay, if not defeat, of all his high 
into common use. ‘| hopes, he was compelled to transfer, at what 1e 

They—I speak it not lightly or arrogantly, but | considered a ruinous sacrifice, a large interest in 
from a deep conviction of its sober truth—deserve |, his inventions—a contract which entangled and 
to be ranked among the highest benefactors of | embarrassed him during the remainder of his 
| their species, higher, far, than nine tenths of the | short life. Still, however, he struggled on, un- 
warriors and statesmen whose achievements blaze dismayed; had constructed a boat of about one 
upon the page of history, and occupy so large a | leundred tons burden, and pushed forward his 
portion of the world’s regard and admiration. _ machinery so near to the point of completion as 
| To say nothing of other nations, their labors have | to be able to indicate a day not very distant for a 

| 


| 


contributed immeasurably to the advancement of || public exhibition, when his sudden death ensued 
all the great interests of their country; their la- | from apoplexy, while discussing the principles of 
bors have added hundreds of millions to its | one of his inventions before a philosophical so- 
wealth. Sir, you have no arithmetic of powers || ciety of London. A very interesting account of 
| vast enough by which to estimate the benefits of | the manner of his death 1s given in the letter of 
| the steamboat in a pecuniary point of view alone. | R. C. Wakefield, amongst the papers before the 
| Their labors have rendered the whole Republic || select committee. With his life, the whole pro- 
| more prosperous in peace, more powerful and de- | ject ceased; there was no one present to admin- 
| fensible in war. Their labors, too, have tended, | ister; there was no one interested in his under- 
| in no small degree, to the preservation of human | taking possessed of skill and ability to carry it out. 
| life. Iam aware that the truth of this last asser- | Most men looked upon it as wild and visionary. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
it 
it 


tion may not be universally admitted; but it will Few would have been willing to incur the ridicule 
scarcely be questioned, at least by a western or of attempting to complete it. All that he left— 
southwestern man who recollects the old mode _ his very boat and machinery—barely sufficed to 
of conducting our commerce. Small as thatcom- satisfy anxious and greedy creditors. 

merce was before the introduction of the steam- With the sudden death of Fiesco, of Genoa, that 
boat, it drew off a larger portion of population , most extraordinary revolution which, in a single 
than is now necessary to transact it, although night, with admirable ability, he had nearly 
so immensely extended. Even then more died _ effected, ceased, rolled back, became abortive. So 
| in the long and exposed and laborious voyages did the sudden death of this humbler, but more 
‘| in keels and barges, or the exhausting return by | useful man arrest all further prosecution, at the 
| land under a vertical sun, than now perish from time, of the great object to which he had so in- 
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tently devoted himself, and which, in some of the 


modes which he contemplated, he must, had time 
been allowed, have completed. Ele was not per- 
mitted to live to witness the realization of the high 
design which he had conceived, and the consum- 
mation of which he never doubted, to use his own 
bold language, ** the navigation of ourgreatrivers, 
the lakes, the gulf stream, the ocean itself, by the 
agency of steam.” 

Mr. Speaker, itis evident, from the information 
before the committee who reported this resolu- 
tion, that Rumsey, from the introductory letters 
which he carried, from the high order of mechan- 


ical genius which he displayed, and the daring | 


and original project which he was attempting, 
attracted some attention in London, and secured 


to himself the acquaintance and friendship of || 


many respectable men. Itis fair to presume that 
other intelligent Americans, then residentin Lon- 
don, would have formed some acquaintance both 
with him and the novel design he was prosecut- 
ing. Itis known that Fulton was for many years, 


during and after this period, living in Europe, and || 
spending much of his time in London; and, in the 


absence of all other proof, it could scarcely be 
believed that he, with a talent for these things, 


with a mind directed to such objects, would have || 


failed in becoming acquainted with, and interest- 
ing himself in the operations of, his countryman, 


who was occupying a position of painful promi- | 
nence; so much so that, as he states in a letter to | 
his brother, his project was the frequent subject | 
of newspaper remark, and even of ** play-house | 
But all doubt is removed by the letter of | 


wit.”” 


Rumsey to his friend, Mr. West, in America, in 
which he speaks of Fulton as if they were on 
terms of inumacy. Does not the conclusion al- 
most irresistibly follow that, from this association 
with Rumsey, and acquaintance with his plans, 
Fulton was advanced in knowledge, was led to 


reflect, and ultimately to act on this subject? And, | 


whether his application of steam-power was iden- 
tical or dissimilar, original or derived, wholly 
new or modifications and improvements on some 
of Rumsey’s plans, still it appears to me that it 
would be crue] injustice to the memory of this 
persevering, ardent, talented, but unfortunate 


man—unfortunate in being cut off in the prime of || 
life, and in the midst of his career—to say that | 


the world was under no obligation to him for an 
invention so incalculably, so supremely import- 
ant. 

If further evidence were wanting to prove that 
thismcquaintance with Rumsey was not inoper- 
ative in turning Fulton’s attention to the steam- 
boat, it will be found in the fact that he was en- 
gaged in it in 1793, very shortly after the death 
of Rumsey. ‘This is apparent from his corre- 
spondence with Lord Stanhope, who himself 
made some experiments in 1795. Falton went 
to Europe for the purpose of introducing his tor- 
pedo for the explosion of ships; but, after the 
death of Rumsey, the steamboat seems to have 
engaged his chief attention until his final success 


in 1807. It is known, and so stated by his biogra- |! 


pher, that, before his return to America, he was 
for many years actively employed in studying 
the subject, in constructing a variety of models, 
and making a series of experiments on a small 
scale. And when it is recollected that fifteen 
years thus elapsed before he obtained a motion 


much exceeding five miles an hour, it is matter | 
of admiration that Rumsey, without any reflect- || 


ed lights, should, in the short period allowed 
him, have effected so much. 

Mr. Speaker, I have understood—I know not 
with what truth, but I believe the fact is em- 
bodied in Colden’s Life—that when Fulton made 
his first essay before the city of New York, a 
vast multitude assembled—most of them doubt- 
ers, disbelievers, sneerers. After afew revolu- 


tions of the engine, some accident occurred from | 


imperfect machinery, leading to a temporary sus- 
pension of the experiment, j 
arose from the crowd, ** We said so. We knew 
u would notdo.’’ Scorn and derision were poured 
forth ujon the man who, improving upon the 
labors of his predecessor, Rumsey, was doing 


more for the benefit of his species than has ever | 


been effected by ail the mighty armies and victo- 
rious chiefs, 
* Prom Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.” 


A sybilant voice |! 
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Now, suppose that Fulton, before remedying the | 


defect, had suddenly died—in aland of strangers, 
too—leaving no one with legal authority to act 
for him; leaving no one interested in his design, 
of skill and talent to consummate it; poor, em- 
barrassed, in debt; with executions levied on his 
very boat and engine, and merely suspended as 
a matter of special grace, until this trial should 
be made: suppose, from these or the like causes, 
the completion of the steambeat had been post- 
poned for another twenty years; at the end of 
which time some other ingenious man who had 


| witnessed Fulton’s efforts, who was intimate with | 


his plans, who had been deeply impressed by 
his powerful and lucid arguments, and warmed 
and excited to take an interest in the subject by 


ments of his own: now, [ask the friends of Ful- 
| ton whether, in this state of the case—and more 
especially if his had been the original effort—his 
| memory should have gone down into oblivion 
/'unknown and unhonored by his country? As 
success alone, naked success, is the criterion by 
which the world forms its estimate of merit, [ 
know this other individual would, generally, have 
monopolized the honor; but the inquiring, the 


ao? 


reflecting, and the just, would not have passed | 


unregarded the name of Fulton. 


Mr. Speaker, I would not, if I could, take a 


single ray from the just fame of Fulton. It isad- 
mitted on all hands that he improved upon, and 
first broadly introduced the steamboat into gen- 
eral use; and for this alone he is entitled to the 


boundless and eternal gratitude of mankind. The | 
world has been liberal in the conference of honor | 
| —something, too, his country has done for his 
| descendants—something further this House pro- || 
| posed doing at the late session. 


ure, when it was first up—the only occasion when 
| was present—l gave my cordial assent; and I 


not been sensible thata cause sustained, asit was, 
by the fervid eloquence and powerful arguments 
of the gentlemen from South Carolina, Pennsyl- 


vania, New York, and Kentucky, [Messrs. Le- 
GARE, Biopie, Horrman,and CuamsBers,] needed | 
not my feeble advocacy. But in denying him ori- | 
ginality, | do him no injustice. He never claimed | 


it himself. His partial biographer cannot claim 
itfor him. The very first act of the New York 
| Legislature in his favor, in 1798, recognizes him 
not as the inventor, but the improver. 
who have looked into the subject know that it 


did not begin with him, Long before, the design | 


| had been conceived, to a good extent accom- 
plished, its practicability proved, and was per- 


sisted in and prosecuted under the most favor- | 
able circumstances, with unwavering confidence | 
and irrepressible resolution, until hisdying hour, | 
by James Rumsey; but for his acquaintance with | 


| whom, itis probaole the powerful mind of Fulton 


_would never have been brought to act upon the || 
| subject, and but for whom it is probable the | 
| world would yet have been without the benefits | 


of the steamboat. 


ation of steam to navigation; and about his 


claims | wish to make a remark or two, inaspirit | 


of candor and charity; for, as to the experiment 
ascribed to the Spaniard Garay, three hundred 
years ago, and mentioned by the gentleman from 
| Ohio, [Mr. Duncan,] at the last session, when I 
was not present, I can only say, that if any such 
ever was made, all knowledge of it had sunk into 


utteroblivion. Ages—centuries had rolled round, || 


and the most profound silence and ignorance pre- 
vailed in regard to it. 


_no influence whatever in bringing forward the 


steamboat in comparatively modern times. I || 


acknowiedge that this statement appears to me to 
be an entire fiction; that, if there be such a rec- 
| ord, it was not based upon fact. It can scarcely 
be credited by any one who will look into the 


his bold and sanguine spirit, had, after long pri- | 
|| vate preparation, openly resumed the project; and, | 
| under more favorable auspices, from a more ad- | 
vanced state of the mechanic arts, or the benign | 
influence of a more liberal patronage, had suc- | 
ceeded, triumphantly succeeded, in establishing | 
the utility of the steamboat, either on some of | 
| Fulton’s plans, or by modifications and improve- || 


‘To that meas- || 


would have raised my voice in its favor, had | | 


All men | 


Mr. Speaker, there was but one individual who {| 
contested Rumsey’s title to priority in the appli- || 


It was unknown to his- | 
tory—unknown to tradition—and could have had | 
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history of the origin, progress and improvemey) 
of the steam-engine, which, more than two hun. 
dred years afterwards, was used for scarcely any 
purpose except pumping water from mines, where 
but little machinery, and nothing but a simplp 
rectilinear action, was required. If Garay Was 
thus three centuries in advance of all the world 
while his genius challenges our highest admira. 
tion, we are forced to acknowledge that he lived 
in vain; for, if the archives of the Spanish mon. 
archy do present any basis for this statemen: 
there it would have mouldered into dust, if the 
success of the steamboat in this new world had 
not given interest to everything connected with 
the subject, and caused the eye of some antiqua 
rian to rest upon the passage, which would oth. 
wise have been neglected as unintelligible or jp. 
credible. 

I said, Mr. Speaker, there was but one person 
contested Rumsey’s title to precedence. It is stated 
in the American Supplement to Rees’s Encyelo. 
pedia, on the subject of steam, that Fitch made 
an experiment on the Delaware in 1783. If this 
were true, he preceded Rumsey; but I challenge 
the world to produce the testimony of a respect. 
able witness, living or dead, to corroborate this 
statement. None such can be produced. The as- 
sertion is utterly erroneous; Fitch himself did not 
claim to have thought of steam navigation until 
1785. In 1787 he built a boat and machinery on 
the Delaware, and made his first experiments 

in 1788. These facts are very clearly proven by 
various evidence before the committee. 1| wil 
recapitulate but a part. The letter of Genera! 
Washington to Governor Johnson, written in No- 
vember, 1787, which I have before adverted to, 
saysthat Rumsey communicated to him | ‘s steam- 
boat invention in November, 1784, and that some 
time afterwards Fitch called upon him, claiming 
for himself a similar invention, and requesting an 
introductory letter, ** which he (Washington) de- 
clined giving, and went so far as to inform Mr, 
| Fitch that, though he was not at liberty to dis- 
close the principles of Mr. Rumsey’s discovery, 
he could venture to assure him that he (Fite!) 
| was not origina!, but that the idea had been com- 
municated to him by Mr. Rumsey.”’? Now, as 
| Rumsey made no communication on the subject 
to Washington until November, 1784, it is prob- 
able that this interview on the part of Fitch did 
not take place until the year following; and, in- 
|| deed, as I will hereafter show, not until the com- 
mencement of 1736; and, in either case, it was at 
a time when Rumsey was exerting every nerve in 
preparing for that experiment which he made on 
| the Potomac in 1786, and which I have before 
mentioned. At all events, it was long after the 
private experiment which Rumsey made in 1754, 
in order to test some of the principles of his in- 
| vention. If the statement in the Encyclopedia, 
that Fitch made experiments on the Delaware 
|, near Philadelphia, in 1783, were true, can it be 
' believed that Washington, whose comprehensive 
vision took in everything likely to be of any use to 
his country, would, at so short a distance, have 
| never heard of it?) And if he had never heard of 
it, can it be credited that Fitch, whose originality 
was questioned and denied, would have failed in 
certifying him of it? And if Washington had 
either heard of it before, or been informed of 
| it by Fitch at this meeting, could he, to whom 
' Rumsey had made no disclosure on the subject 
until November, 1784, have said to Fitch, Sir, 
| you are not original; Rumsey is before you? No; 
every one will see ig that letter, not only a refu- 
| tation of the statement in the Encyclopedia, but 
-arefutation of Fitch’s claim to precedence. On 
| his own presentation of his case—on his own 
| statements, declarations, and admissions, Wash- 
ington refuses to give him a letter, and assures 
| him that he has been anticipated by Rumsey. 
There is also a letter from Washington to Rum- 
sey, written in March, 1786, bearing upon this 
point. It will be seen in the twelfth volume o! 
Sparke’s Life. In this letter Washington urges 
Rumsey to bring forward his invention; warns 
| him that his secret is leaking out, and that others 
will take advantage of it; and goes on to state 
| that one individual had called on him, claiming 
| for himself a plan of steam navigation, and re- 
1 questing a letter of introduction, which he de- 
| clined giving. Now, it can scarcely be doubted 
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that the individual here alluded to was Fitch, 
and that his interview gave rise to this admon- 
ory letter, and took place not long before its 
date. 

The January number of the New York Re- 
yiew, just published, contains a well-written ar- 
ticle on **steam navigation,’’ and I regret that 


the writer Was not in possession of all the facts | 


touching its early history. It therein appears 
chat Mr. Ogden, claiming certain rights as repre- 
sentative of Fitch, asserted them by petition be- 
fore the Legislature of New York. Among other 
testimony before the committee raised on this 
petition, was that of General Bloomfield, fixing 


the period of Fitch’s experiment to 1787 or 1788. | 


On the authority of De Warville, the correspond- 


ent of Jefferson, and an eminent French writer of | 


that period, | feel warranted in saying that it was 
the latter year. 


In his work, published in 1789, which will be | 


found in your library, he states that, being in 
Philadelphia in September, 1783, he attended by 
invitation, and witnessed Fitch’s experiment. In 
anote; written in the February following, in Lon- 
don, he says: 


| so far as my examination has gone, what agent 


Hulls contemplated using, whether steam or an- 
imal power. And, further, Rumsey obtained a 
patent from the British Government for the same 
object (steam navigation) long afterwards, (in 
1788,) which was then considered by all the in- 
telligent and scientific men of London as new and 
original. 

But even if the idea of steam navigation had 
been entertained in Europe at this anterior period, 


| Rumsey was not the less original. There was no 
| knowledge in America that such a design had 
| ever been presented in Europe. Rumsey, imper- 

fectly educated as he was, with a slight acquaint- 
| ance with books, relying, as he did, on his own 
| resources, on his own inventive genius, had never 


heard of it, and even if he had heard that such a 
suggestion had been made, it can operate nothing 


| in diminution of his merit. I, sir, can declare that 


I have invented a plan for aerial navigation—that 
I have devised a machine by which I will soar 
aloft above the dull atmosphere encompassing the 


| earth, where clouds and storms prevail, into the 


pure regions of ether, where, manufacturing an 


air suitable to the sustentation of life, I will tra- 


| verse thousands of miles in an hour. But if I 
stop here—if I exhibit no plan—if I devise no 
| machinery—if I in no way prove its feasibility— 
surely I am entitled to no credit for this suggestion 
ofa wandering fancy, common, no doubt, to thou- 
sands. If you afterwards, whether you have heard 
my suggestion or not, devise a plan, construct 
machinery, and actually succeed in navigating the 
out the high authority of De Warville, I would || air, the honor of originality is exclusively your 
not have ventured to have named it. ‘The Eng- || own. I cannot participate—it would be prepos- 
lish article in the Encyclopedia manifests much | terous for me to arrogate any portion of the credit. 
ignorance and carelessness inits preparation; as, If, from the infant state of the mechanic arts, or 

i | 

| 


«“[T have just become acquainted with Mr. Rumsey, of 
Virginia, a gentleman of great ingenuity, who proposes 
building a Vessel in Which, withou sails, and by steam 
alone, he will cross the Auantic in fifteen days.” * 

This sublime conception, this bo!d undertaking 
of Rumsey, the accomplishment of which in the 
last year has created SO vast a sensation, was not 
unknown to meand others of his family, but, with- 


for instance, without the shadow of truth or evi- 
dence, it ascribes to Mr. Symington the honor of | complete, although you had done enough to prove 
introducing the steamboat into America, and at | its practicability, and to attract to it the attention 
the same time states that Symington’s first exper- || of ingenious and scientific men, and another after- 
iments were on the Forth and Clyde, in 1801. | wards, improving upon your plan, brought it into 
Lord Stanhope, Symington, the Abbe Arnel of || successful and general operation, would it not be 
France, Fulton, and others, seem to have been || unfair that your claims, although you had found 
urged to reflection and action on this subject, in || the diamond, although yot had put the ball in 
consequence of Rumsey’s operations in London. || motion, should be entirely superseded and disre- 


for your poverty, or your early death, you left it in- 


The American supplemental article in the Ency- 1 garded? Should not the world, in the rendition | 


clopedia is also, in many respects, unfair, disin- 
genuous, and untrue. ‘he compiler, who is the | equality? ’ 
partial eulogist of Fulton, aware that he cannot Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House longer; 
ascribe to his favorite the glory of originality, | I have already occupied too much time; I will 
endeavors to mystify and becloud, rather than to | only add that, while many of the representatives 
illustrate, the true history of the invention of the || of James Rumsey are poor, very poor—for, in 
sieamboat, He gives to Fitch, whose claims || consequence of his early death, they never de- 
were untenable, precedence of Rumsey; and I | rived any benefits from the numerous inventions 
think | have shown that he succeeded him al- || of their ancestor, except such as have been en- 
though I have dwelt on but part of the evidence: || joyed by the whole country—there is yet one of 
that evidence, taken together, most clearly proves || them whose claims address themselves to the best 
that Fitch was but a borrower. The compiler || sympathies of our nature. The one to whom I 
goes further, and, as if to do away with allclaim | allude is the only son, the only living child, of 
which Rumsey, or even Fitch, might have upon || James Rumsey. While his father was in Eng- 
the good opinion of their countrymen, says that | land, devoting himself with fatal intensity to the 
the idea of steam navigation had been entertained | completion of the steamboat, that son, by a ma- 
ata still earlier period by Hulls, of England, and | lignant disease—scarlet fever—was, in early in- 
that therefore he is better entitled to the honor of | fancy, deprived of the faculties of speech and 
originality than Rumsey, although he admitsthat | hearing. Talented, ingenious, ready, and dexter- 
he made no attempt to reduce it to practice, and | ous at various mechanical employments, he is 
Rumsey, under the most adverse circumstances, | now earning a scanty subsistence by daily labor; 
actually succeeded in running a boat against the | but, with the improvidence common to persons in 
current of a river four or five milesan hour. The || his condition, making no preparation for ap- 
compiler further alleges that Rumsey, with unlim- | proaching old age. ‘To the support and comfort 
ited patronage, and after full trial, abandoned the | of the evening of his life I have thought his coun- 
project as hopeless. Indisputable testimony || try might contribute something, without violating 
shows that the assertion is as unfounded and false | any principle of wise policy. 
as it is illiberal and cruel. I judgethatitisfrom | Mr. Speaker, I have stood upon the bank of 
this work that the Secretary of the Treasury de- | the beautiful river which washes the broad border 
duces what he ealls his ‘* miscellaneous facts” in '| of my own beloved State, and contemplated the 
the report upon the steam-engine, laid upon our | majestic steam-palace in her proud career, ex- 
tables a few days ago. And from the misquota- || changing with rapidity and cheapness the produc- 
tion of names and confusion of dates—caused, no || tions of different climes, conveying with comfort 
doubt, by hasty reference—he has not improved || and expedition the traveling public, giving new 
the accuracy of the original article. '| life and energy to commerce, to agriculture, to 
From the ignorance and carelessness, willful | national industry and enterprise: I say, Mr. 
or otherwise, displayed in this treatise in the En- || Speaker, I have stood in musing mood upon the 
cyclopedia, 1 have no confidence in the statement || shore of the fair Ohio, and viewed the noble 
that Hulls, of England, obtained a patentfor steam || steamer moving victorious against wind and eur- 
navigation one hundred years ago. Iam led to rent, 
‘his conclusion by various reflections. The steam- || “ Walking the waters like a thing of life’’— 
engine at that early day, and, indeed, down to the | and then reflected that the only son of the man 
time of Watt, in the latter part of the eighteenth | who first seriously attracted the attention of the 


| of a just judgment, place you at least on terms of 


| 


century, was very inefficient, and very little used || skillful and ingenious to the subject; the only son 
even for the simplest purposes. It is not stated, |! of the man who first yoked the power of steam 
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to the car of commerce; the only son of the man 


who first, by actual trial, proved its practicability; 
the only son of the man who, in his arduous 
struggles to perfect and present to the world the 
steamboat, expended his little fortune, banished 
himself from his home and his country, and in 
spite of all obstacles was pushing onwards to 
success, when arrested by sudden death —when 
I have reflected that the only son of this man 
was toiling for his daily bread, smitten by his 


God, and neglected by his country; when I have 
contemplated that and this spectacle, the steam- 
boat and the unfortunate son of its inventor, 


feelings, emotions, reflections, have crowded upon 
me of a character which, as a patriot, a philan- 
thropist, and a Christian, | acknowledge it was 
improper and sinful to entertain. To the support 
of that stricken one, I have thought his country, 
abounding in resources, with more hundreds of 
millions of public domain than she can squander 
in ages, might contribute something more sub- 
stantial than a medal, without any extraordinary 
stretch of liberality. But it is not for me to so- 
licit it, even for him. Ishall be Se 
gratified, if the Government of his country shall 


| honor the memory of his father for all his sacri- 


fices and all his services by the adoption of this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I could have wished that the task 
which I have endeavored to discharge had been 
undertaken by another. But while | knew that 
on every subject of a political or party nature 
there would be, on this arena, a host of intel- 
lectual champions, armed cap-d-pie, panting for 
the conflict, and struggling for the floor, | appre- 
hended that, in a cause of this kind, which is 
rather of private concernment, there would be 
put little interest felt, and but few, if any, pre- 

ared to couch a friendly or defensive lance. 

lence, I have been constrained to trespass on 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that I had no pecu- 
niary interest in this matter; yet, occupying the 
peculiar position which I do, if any vote should 
be taken, I will of course be excused from par- 


| ticipating in it. 





Note.—When Mr. Rumsey concluded, and without fur- 
ther debate, the resolution passed the House by a unani- 
mous vote. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. C. JOHNSON, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In tue Howse or Representatives, 
March 2, 1839. 
The billentitled ‘* A bill giving to the President 


|of the United States additional powers for the 
| defense of the United States, in certain cases, 
against invasion, and for other purposes,’’ being 
/under consideration in the Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Jounson, 


of Maryland, offered the following amendment 


| 


\ 
{ 


' 


j 
| 


to the first section of the bill: 


“ And that the sum of be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, to be applied by the President of the 
United States for purchasing a suitable site, to consist of 
not less than fifty, nor more than one hundred, acres of 
land, for the purpose of erecting a national foundery, with 
suitable buildings and fixtures, for fabricating cannon for 
the use of the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
for employing suitable artisans, and for purchasing and pro- 
curing such materials as may be necessary to carry said 
foundery into efficient operation. That amount of 
said sum be applied, under the direction or the Executive, 
for supplying ordnance for the immediate wants of the 
Goverument.”? 


Mr. JOHNSON said that, before the chairman 
decided upon the division of the vote just taken 
on the amendment, he felt impelled, by a sense of 
justice to the subject-matter of the amendment, 
to claim the attention of the House fora few 
minutes.* At that late hour of the session he 
could not so far forget his respect to the feelings 
of the committee as to inflict a long get nt 
nor woulc the state of his health allew him to de- 











* Mr. Jonnsos had addressed the committee the evening 


| before on the subject of the fortresses and state of defense. 


From the notes of the two speeches, as they were of 3 
kindred character, they have been incorporated into one, as 
presentirg a more unbroken connuction of tire subject. 
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tain the committee long. He knew full well that 


there was a strong feeling with several members | 
of the committee against his amendment. He | 


was well convinced that their objections were || 


occasioned less from the intrinsic merits of the 
proposition than from the circumstances and time 
of its introduction. Some objected because a 
kindred proposition to the one immediately un- 


der consideration was reported in a specific bill, | 


which he had often urged and as often failed to 
call the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union to consider. 
committee thougkt that any amendment, how- 
ever salutary iu itself, would embarrass the prog- 
ress of the bill now before the committee, as re- 
vorted by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
To remove these objections was the purpose of 
throwing himself upon the indulgence of the com- 
mittee: and he knew no better way than to ex- 
hibit the true condition of the country in relation 
to its means of defense. This he had done in 
vart a few evenings before, when he opposed the 
Ci reported by the Committee on Military Af- 


he was impressed with the belief that the com- 
mittee would be convinced, if they would pa- 


tiently consider the true condition of the state of | 


our ordnance, that his amendment was eminently 
essential to the very object which the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs had in view, if that object 
was to place the country ina state of defense from 
foreign aggression. The bill proposes to augment 
by twenty regiments the standing Army, and to 
authorize a loan of ten millions if the emergency 
should require that amount during the recess of 
Congress. 

What was the condition, he would ask, of our 
forts, after passing an appropriation annually, for 
many years past, of from nine hundred thousand 
to one million dollars for their erection and repair? 
Was there one of the immense number con- 
structed prepared for complete and efficient de- 
fense? Was there one that could resist for three 
hours a seventy-four ship-of-war? He said it 
with feelings of humiliation, that, after the im- 
mevse millions lavished in building forts, there 
was not one in the whole nation that had a suffi- 
cient number of good cannon mounted to resist a 
sudden attack. 
Congress. Members were content after voting 
away millions for building forts, which, under the 
present system, are but perishable monuments of 
extravagance and folly, and never deemed it 


valuable or not, without cannon to protect them. 
And Congress has too long neglected the means 
of placing them in a state of protection. It was 


his unpleasant duty to expose the true condition || 


of our means of defense. 

In answer to a call made upon the ordnance 
department by the select committee on the sub- 
ject of a national foundery, in 1835, of which he 

ad the honor to be a member, the Colonel of 
Ordnance stated ‘that the number of guns required 
for the armament of the fortresses completed and 
in the progress of completion, of the caliber of 
twenty-four and thirty-two, was 6,632; and the 
number in possession of the Government, includ- 
ing the old patterns, which are of doubtful utility, 
2,633; total number now required, 3,999. 

Not one half of the 2,633 large guns on hand 
are fit for service. They have borne too much 


Another portion of the | 
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wy of the committee, but which he presumed 


ut few members have had time to examine, it | 
will be found that we have 935 cannons in forts; | 


1,219 in depot; 150 under contract; making an 
aggregate of 2,304, and showing that we now re- 


quire for forts and the sea-board alone, 11,017 
pieces of ordnance. 


The Colonel of Ordnance informed thé select | 
committee, through the Secretary of War, in 1835, | 


that— 


In relation to the competency of the founderies now 
employed to supply, on an emergency, all the cannon and 
shot necessary for the Navy, fortifications, and other de- 
fenses, it may be stated that, with their present means, 
four years would, at least, be required to cast the cannon, 


shot, aud carriages necessary for the armament of the ror- 
TRESSES.”’ 


Then it would require four years under the | 


present system, to fabricate ordnance for the pres- 


ent, instant wants of the fortresses alone; and for || 


the Navyand field trains, we may safely say at least 


three years more might be added. Then, in seven | 


|| years, with due exertions and zeal, we might ex- || 
fairs to erect new forts and fortifications. And || i 


pect to have accomplished what our exigencies 


at this moment require. The report of the Colo- | 


|; nel of Ordnance of 7th March last, informs us 


This was greatly the fault of || 


service, as it is well known that a cannon cannot | 


be discharged but about one thousand times, with 


a full charge, without imminent peril, and most |, 


of that number are unfit for any use but to be cast 


into balls or valued only as old iron. 

By a more recent report from the War Depart- 
ment, which had been printed, the condition of 
the defenses had been but little improved since 
1835. He was astonished when he read it; and 
if it did not call the attention of Congress to the 
subject, his only hope was that it would awaken 


that we have 447 twenty-four-pounders in forts, 
339 in depot, 112 under contract; of thirty-two- 

_ pounders we have 458 in forts, and 760 in depot; 
and I would ask this committee how many forty- 
two-pounders do they suppose that we have? 
Will not all be astonished who have not turned 
their attention to the fact—for he was amazed 
when he read the report—to find that we have 
the beggarly, the miserable number of only 30 
forty-two-pounders in our forts, 66 in depot, and 
38 under contract. 

We have, then, in reality, but ninety-six forty- 
two-pounders, and may, in progress of time, 
have one hundred and thirty-four, which would 
hardly average one for each fort in the United 
States, and would be hardly more than sufficient 
to protect one of our largest fortresses. From the 


‘fullest examination which he had been able to 


give the subject, he felt no hesitancy in saying 
that, for the purposes of the forts, the Navy, for 
field trains, and for the protection of prominent 
points and assailable positions along our coasts 
and inland frontier, we require not less than fif- 
| teen thousand pieces of ordnance and bomb-mor- 
tars of various sizes; and this number will not be 
considered extravagant, when we consider fora 


‘| moment that our frontier border embraces an ex- | 
worthy of further reflection to consider they were | 


| tent of twelve thousand miles, if the line is drawn 


and with the sinuosities of the border rivers. Can 
| Congress forget that our northwestern frontier 
will be subject to the inroads of Indian depreda- 
tions, in the event of a collision with England ? 
And he had evidence, which he could rely upon, 


that the English Fur Company, either through | 
| policy of their own interest, or by the countenance | 
of higher authority, have long adopted a policy | 


of conciliating the various tribes that are crowded 
together by the too eager policy of our Govern- 
ment to extinguish land titles, and hover along 
_the remote Northwest. He would not ask the 


whether that country was in a condition to repel 
/a sudden invasion. The condition of the far 
South west was but little better. A few indifferent 


all that the country could rely upon to keep in 


each other by the like policy of land speculators 
| and the Government. 

from the extreme South if there was a single fort 
!on the Galf of Mexico and its tributaries, on 


‘|| which float the rich staples of that prosperous | 


| country, that could resist the assault of a steam 
i * ; a > : L k 
ship-of-war two hours? There is not one. Loo 

j 


not find a fort or commercial city that could avert 


the attention of the nation. From this document || destruction from a ficet of half a dozen ships-of- 


he discovered that 1,178 large guns were now || the-line. 


required for the new forts completed; 2,573 for 


ine. With this melancholy, but too true, 
condition of our whole frontier border, Congress 


forts under construction; 782 for forts rebuild- || will vote millions for forts, but hesitate about 
ing; 3,506 for works projected; 5,280 for protect- | 


ee points along the sea frontier. 


‘| condition of the Canada and New Brunswick’) 


establishing a national foundery forcannon. The 
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with the indentations of the great and inland seas, | 


Representatives and Delegates from that region || 
fortresses, with a scanty supply of ordnance, were | 


check thirty thousand warriors, pressed upon || 


He would ask gentlemen | 


along the entire Atlantic sea-board, and you will | 


| March 9, 


Ho. or Reps. 





a 


| March 7, 1838, and which is appended to the re- 





id 


| three bills have been reported within the last few 
days, authorizing the Executive to build adqj. 
| tional forts. He had opposed one the other » 
He should oppose the whole of them, unless at 
| the same time, or in one of the bills, Provision 
be made for placing those already built, as wel) 
as those proposed to be constructed, in a state of 
complete defense, by an abundant supply of or. 
nance. 
Suppose the condition hurried upon us which 
|| some members seem 80 eagerly to invite—a speedy 
| war with England. Its first fury will be at the 
extreme North. It will be with artillery. Will you 
|| dismantle all the forts to the south of its seat, in order 
|| to make that position formidable? Have we the 
control of the ocean, to defend all the assailable 
|| points along the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, 


ight, 


|| without relying on our land fortifications? War, 
‘| you may be assured, sir, would not exist a month 
oro it would wear a bloody spirit of ubiquity; 
and the swift engines of destruction would be felt 
most frequently where least suspected. He must 
look on with the cold indifference of oriental ap- 
athy at the amazing improvements going on in the 
world, which outstrip imagination and puzzle the 
| judgment with astonishment, who has not marked 
the great revolution, which has been almost as 
quickly effected as conceived, in navigating the 
| mighty oceans. He has been neglectful, he would 
with deference say, as a watchful representative 
of the nation, who has not noted the wonderful 
improvements made by the powerful nations of 
Europe in their engines and implements of war. 
| Thrice remiss must he be who will not cheerfully 
place his own country tn a position to meet inva- 
| sions or repel outrages with a like, or, if possible, 
| superior, means of preservation, or, if you please, 
| destruction. 
| It was buta few weeks ago that we heard that 
| a French fleet was towed into position by a steam- 
ship of war before the castle of San Juan de Uloa, 
_and in two hours battered it into a heap of ruins, 
But a few days ago we were astonished to hear 
that one of those steam-vessels had penetrated 
our iniand seas, and was in the port of Baltimore, 
to the equal surprise and admiration of the na- 
_tion. Ifthe Veloce had had on board her heavy 
| ordnance and enormous bomb mortars, it would 
_ have been an easy task for her to have destroyed, 
| singly and alone, every fort from the Atlantic to 
‘the monumental city. How many of those vast 
bomb mortars have we in our forts or in our Navy 
which throw a ball horizontally with the precis- 
ion of a cannon; such as the French used in de- 
stroying the proud fortress at Vera Cruz; such as 
the English and Russians have in depot and in 
service? We have, I believe, four on the steam- 
ship Fulton, and we’have a few thousand ten and 
twelve inch bomb-shells in forts and in depot. 
We have two, certainly not more than four, of 
those mortars which throw the hollow ball hori- 
zontally; and he(Mr.J.) had beeninformed, upon 
the highest authority, that the attempt to use them 
| had, for wantof skill, science, or practice, proved 
'a failure. The matches in some experiments 
| would not fuse; in other attempts they would ex- 
| plode as quickly as they left the cannon. As yet, 
they may be said to be worthless to the vation. 
It is not that the Government shall monopolize 
the business of making cannon and all the mate- 
| rial of war that he urged the erection of a na- 
‘tional foundery; but that they should have at 
least an experimental foundery, with the capacity 
for enlargement in time of war, or upon any 
emergency, where they could not only make ex- 
periments in casting cannon, which is a most 
costly article of national want; for 
A 6-pounder costs about .......s+++ -$70 
12-pounder.. eeeeeeer oss wait das baa ee 
18-pounder. .........seeeceereeseeesddd 
i DQd-pounder. .....seceseseveeeecee se BDO 
S2-pounder. ooce.nssecsecccreccesceeOO 
42-pounder ....2000sserccesceceee code 
| but where they could regulate the models, and 
|| try every means of combining metals, testing 1n- 
| ventions and improvements, and improving, if 
_ possible, the present and future improvements, 
| appertaining to engines for steamships of war. 
housands of dollars have been spent by Gov- 


y the report of the Colonel of Ordnance, which || frontier is but little better provided for defense. || ernment with private founders in order to have 


the select committee had instructed him (Mr. J.) 


to procure from the ordnance department, dated | the exigencies require. 


There is not the tithing of ordnance along it which 
And yet no less than 








1 large brass cannon cast, and never has one been 
| cast that would stand the test; nor was it until 
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recently that those of a smaller size could be cast 
ef agood quality. Mr. Ames, proprietor of a 
private foundery, has succeeded with the latter; 
and Mr. J. believed that the proprietor of the 


foundery near Bostan has recently cast those of | 


asmaill size that have stood the test required by 
Government. 
Mr. N. P. Ames, the proprietor of a brass 


cannon foundery, and perhaps one of the most | 


ractical and scientific artisans in this or any 
other country, ina letter toa select committee, 


dated January 31, 1839, in answer to sundry ques- | 


ions, makes the following sensible answer: 


Wasuincton, January 3], 1839. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your jetter of this date, in relation to a national foundery. 


In answer to your first inquiry, ** Would a national | 
foundery be useful for the purposes of Government?’ I | 


would say that [ believe one night be made so. 


patterns and testing different materials; and | think it 
would be well for Government to have the power to de- 
termine, definitely, what is best for the public service. A 


I am sen- | 

sible of the iinportance of experiments in establishing new | 
; || the Pacha. 
|} tory of small-arms, pistols, and sabers ; a foundery for brass 
| artillery, casting, turning, and boring, the two latter both 


j 


foundery would afford facilities for investigation that might | 


prove valuable to the public interest. 

In answer to the second inquiry, ‘* Might not a foundery 
be established without detriment to private establish- 
ments??? Lshould think it would not necessarily be detri- 
mental, but wight be useful. There would undoubtedly be 


many experiments made at a national foundery that would |; copper, and a manufactory of sheathing nails and spikes, 
not be proposed to private individuals, and beneficial results || couducted by an Englishman. 


might arise, directly or indirectly, through such experi- | 


ments. On the other hand, if a national foundery should 
be made so extensive as to reduce the business for private 
establishments to an amount that would not make it an 
object for enterprising individuals to engage in it, [ think 


} 
| 
| 
| 


|| large iron hearths and a steam-engine; all the machinery 
|; English. 
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' and caissons, of which there were a number completed, | 
| with artillery and howitzers mounted ready for service, all | 


| extensive furnace and foundery for iron ordnance and every 


the public as well as private interests might be injured ; for | | 


I believe the incentive for improvement in manufacturing 
operations is generally greater where private than where 
public interest only is engaged ; and without the influence, 
directly or indirecily, of private establishments, improve- 
ments in public establisiiments would be likely to be lim- 
ited. 

It is, therefore, my opinion, that a national foundery 
should be established only on such grounds as would ena- 
bie the public and private interests to subserve each other. 
The business of casting cannon might be taken entirely 
from individuals, as it depends only on Government for 
support. 
other branches of business. 

In answer to the last inquiry, ‘* What region of country 
would be most eligible for a foundery ?”? I am not prepared 
for an opinion. 
water power would, in my view, be among the most im- 
portant considerations in selecting a situation. 

I am, sir, very respecttully, your obedient servant. 

N. P. AMES. 
To the Hon. Wittiam C. Jounson, Chairman of the Found- 
ery Committee of the House of Representatives. 


Such were the views which he (Mr. J.) had 


Convenient water communication and || Government he tested his invention in the pres- 


;, ence of his highness in Constantinople. 


|| grtillery and small-arins for two years. 


|; ernment can satisfactorily test the utility of 


| 


In this respect it differs materially from most |) |. ca ; : 
: . ' || him (Mr. J.) that, failing to be patronized by this 


‘| Government in the latter, he sought the counte- 


always entertained on this subject, that, so far | 
from a national foundery injuring, it would really | 
aid private interests, and would place the Gov- | 


ernment beyond the influence of combinations or 
impositions of any kind. What is there now to 
prevent a sagacious enemy employing a secret 


|| mentdoubt that a mighty revolution bas not only || 
|| commenced, but has already been effected, in 


agent to purchase the private founderies, and || 
then, in time of war, closing them upon the Gov- | 


ernment ? 


| auxiliary to wind and tide, but proudly to triumph 
|| over both, and to leave, struggling with the ele- 


European Governments are more wise and sa- || 


gacious in this respect. Every prominent Gov- 
ernment of Europe has a national establishment 
for casting cannon. 


committee on that part of the President’s mes- 


ducted by Maritz, a Genevese 


| other days has fallen short of modern genius, 


wwart 


National Defense—Mr. Johnson. Ho. or Reps. 


The only work of the kind in Spain is at Seville. There enthusiast for distinction will seek it in other pur- 

are fwo tounderies tu Ttaly—one at Turin and the other at . ; . 
: , suits. > st see cts deeds of 

Naples. Holland possesses a foundery at the Hague, con : He mus eek it in a and d 


moral and intellectual improvement and superior- 
ity, in ameliorating the condition of mankind, 
rather than in the sanguinary profession of arms. 

He, for one, believed in the improvable condi- 


. formerly a pupil of the Paris 
polyteciinic school. The works at Liege, in Belgium, are, 
we believe, the only works where iron as well as brass 
cannon are cast. In France there are three founderies of 
brass cannon—at Douar, Toulouse, and Stratsburg; and || .. ° . 
two of iron cannon—at Ruel, near Angouleme, and at St. || WON ot the human race, and that much higher 
Gervais, in the south of the kingdom. In Denmark there || perfection is yet to be attained in civilizing, in 
is one foundery at Fredricswerk.— Notes by M. 4. Jullien. | moralizing, and refining the most improved na- 
|| tions of the world. ‘The generous, the benevo- 
| : : 

lent, and the philantropic had still abundant and 

arduous labors to perform in that broad and end- 

less field of improvement. 

But, then, he maintained, this or any other ra- 
tion, to preserve that peace so desired, must be ever 
ready to defend its rights and protect Us interests and 
ils honor. The best way to preserve peace in this 
age, and perhaps in ages to come, is to be formid- 

‘| ably prepared for war. We must regard man as 
\| he is, and notas he may be, or as we could fondly 
hope that he should be. 

le had digressed somewhat from the object 

| and purpose of his remarks, and would now ask, 
what was our condition on the ocean? Many of 
poe, : et || our ships are unfit for sea; and afier an expend- 
of exceeding good and handsome workmanship. its Sens 
I next visited a furnace and machinery for rolling sheet || ture of more than fifty million dollars, we have 
|| but few superior vessels-of-war. The South Sea 
Bde hae We || exploring squadron was delayed under the pre- 
At Boulac, a suburb and the port of Cairo, is a new and || text of lessening the number of vessels, when it 
was proposed to send but five. It at last, after 
| two years’ delay, sailed with siz vessels, and will 
|| be inoffensive, in any emergency, under the Ex- 
|| ecutive proclamation, for three years, even in the 
i| eventofawar. The committee may recollect that 
We are behind the age in improvements in ma- || a bill was hurried through this House last year 
chinery and implements of war and national pro- || to organize a coast squadron, for the protection of 
tection. There is no establishment where Gov- || our merchant vessels, when a ‘dark, piratical 


looking vessel’’ was supposed to be hovering on our 
modern improvements with complete and ready || coast. That single ‘‘magie ship at sea’’ created 
facility. | more concern in Congress than the whole naval 

About two yearsago Mr. Cochran, the inventor || power of England has at the present time. But the 
of the cylindrical smail-arm and cannon, informed || Secretary of the Navy has informed us, at the 
opening of this session, that he has been tunable 
to effect the intention of Congress, ‘towing to the 
want of proper vessels at the disposal of the De- 
|| partment. After supplying the necessities of for- 
But a || eign stations, the steamship Fulton is the only 
few days agoa citizen of this city was expressing | one now available for this service.’’ Then the 
to Mr. J. his mortification that he could not test steamship Fulton is the only vessel now available 
an invention of his upona cannon, which he had || to protect our merchantmenalong a coast of some 
tried with great satisfaction upon small fire arms, || fifteen hundred miles in extent. We are far, very 
to prevent the * escape of the power of powder |) far, behind the age in steamships. We have one 
from the towchhole.”’ No individual has ord- |; yes, one national steamship. Have England, 
nance;they are serviceable alone as national prop- || Pianos and Russia, but oneeach? England has, 
erty. || he believed, about fifteen; France a like number, 

Can any mind of ready perception for a mo- | and Russia some eight or ten.* 
|| An advantage in an eminent degree would re- 
|| sult to the country from a national fountlery in 
|, testing, by the fullest experiments the best met- 
|| als and combinations of metals; so as to improve 
|| the tenacity of ordnance to resist heavy pressures, 
|| in order to prevent explosions and reduce as much 


He would quote an extract from Commodore 
Patterson’s letter to the Secretary of the Navy | 
whilst commanding the Mediterranean squadron 


in 1834: 


Extract of a letter from Commodore Danie! T. Patterson, 
whilst in command of the Mediterranean squadron, tothe 
Secretary of the Navy, No. 101. 

September, 16, 1834. 
When at Cairo, I visted and closely examined the various 
establishments and institutions founded and supported by 

Within the walls of the citadel are a manufac- 


effected at the same time and by the same power ; contigu- | 
ous to the boring room is the manufactory of field carriages 


species of casting, very recently established, having three 


Hereafter, all the ordnance for the forts and ma- 
rine will be manufactured at Cairo, as have been the field 


i 
| 


| 
' 
| 


nance of the Grand Sultan, and by the aid of his 


maritime warfare? Steam has not only been made 


ments in its wake, the tardy canvas which has 


'| whitened the seas like things of air for a thou- || as possible, to be safe, the weight of cannon for 


sand years. The poet’s highest imagination of || field trains and for the naval service. Most of the 


ordnance of the Government is totally unsafe for 


| 
The following statement was furnished the |; wh 
|| swift car more than fifty miles an hour, and that 


sage which related to the establishment of a na- | the propelling wind would be too feeble for the | 


tional foundery for making cannon for the use of ; quick impulses of the present age, when he said 
the Army and the Navy. It shows the mode |) sails would be used on land. 

used in Europe for supplying each nation with | 
this indispensable means of national safety and | 
protection: 





‘on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chinese drive 

With sails and wind their cany wagons light.” 
. {Paradise Lost. 

United Service Journal, April, 1837. 

Caxxon Founperies.—The chief cannon foundery in | 
Austria is in Vienna; that of Bavaria is at Augsburg, for | 
the foundery at Munich is for a statues and — 
works of the fine aris only; that of Wurtemburgis at Lou- || very power of destruction, an appeal to arms b 
isburg, near Stutgard ; that of the Grand Duchy of Baden || Foun : 4 : 
is at Carlsruhe ; that for the Electorate of Hesse Cassel is || the civilized nations of the globe. ts sudden in- 
at Cassel; Saxony has one, on a confined scale, at Dres- || cursion on the defenseless city, the security of 
den ; for Prussia Saxony there is afoundery at Lauchamer, || those on board, and the destruction of those as- 


not far from Dresden; for Prussia there is one, though by no || a; ill giv t litt 
means of the most complete description, a second at Glay- || sailed, will give but little glory to the successful, 


The swift steamship, with its dreadful imple- | 
| ments of destruction, will have the tendency, he | 
_ could hope, as he believed, of lessening, from its | 


witz, in Silesia, and a third at Sayn, about five miles froin | | and no disgrace to the unsuspecting and surprised 


Coblentz, on the right bank of the Rhine; in the latter of || citizens of the consumed city. 


which general as well as military castings are carried on. | The martial pomp of the tented field, the glit- 
Weare not aware that there is any foundery in the king- 


dom of Hanover, the cannon used being brought from Eng- | tering livery and the waving plume, the very ro- 
land. T’he largest founderies in England are at Liverpool, || mance and poetry of chivalry will be destroyed; 
in the vicinity of Birmingham, at Glammermoor and at || and the ambitious will, from these causes, cease 


Carron, in the north of Scotidnd. Russia possesses five, || ire for martial glory, because it will not be 
the largest of which is at St. Petersburgh. There is one |. = gory: t wil 


also at Moscow, and one at Casan. With regard to Portu- || accorded by the slaughter of his fellow-beings. 
gal, its only foundery was at Lisbon; but that has been |; Skill and rors will give no advantage. And 
abandoned, and she imports ali her cannon from England. '' when war is robbed of those attributes, the warm 


time of action than the explosion of a gun. 
Taking this view of the importance of provid- 

ing cannon of the best materials, Commodore 

Patterson, in giving his views at the request of 


| 
who never dreamt that steam would press the || service, and nothing can create greater dismay in 





* The following is a more accurate account: 

Steam Vesse.s-or-War.—A correspondent in England 
has favored us with the annexed statement of the steam 
force of England, France, and Russia, copicd from Sir Joba 
Borrow’s Life of Lord Anson : 


Steam Government In com- Ordinary. Building. Total. 


ships. mission. 

England ..o.cecedcseces OD 2 5 12 
On foreign stations.....13 13 
Post Office packets....28 . 23 
POA iss Sstdenvawddacs asesidscsa oe sLRskese ere 
| Of which 12 are ships-of-war. 

PPRREG oi cncces so oss4ee 6 4 37 
ROME ssccccvessceccse & - 8 


Be it remembered that on the 2th day of February, 1829, 
the United States of America, to oppose the above ninety - 
eight steamships, have {7J-ONE WHOLE STEAMBOAT <f)f) all 
of which is in commission. Some weeks ago a committee 
of Congress was instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of constructing a few more, but we have seen no mention 
of their report. Perhaps they find it difficult to determine 
whether any more are wanted. In case of a war with either 
of the above mentioned Powers, the understanding of the 


|} gentiemen will be enlightened.—Journal of Commerce 
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the committee charged with the investigation of 
this subject, thus expressed himself: 


“Iron obtained from any one quality of ore rarely com- 
bines al! the requisites for making the best and strongest 
ordnance ; the practice has therefore been to mix iron trom 
different ores in such proportions as have been ascertained 
by experience to produce the requisites necessary. An ac- 
curate knowledge of metals, with the qualities of different 
ores, will be attained with the actual cost of ordnance ; 
and, being made under the superintendence of scientific of- 
ficers, will inspire a general confidence in their safety and 
accuracy, dispelling apprehension from bursting, instances 
of which have occurred in our Navy, as on board the frig- 
ate President at the very commencement of the late war, 
when in pursuit of the English frigate Belvidere, by which 
Commodore Rodgers had his leg broken, and some of the 
crew were seriously injured. The immediate consequence 
of such an accident, in most cases, would be to create a 
general distrustin the crew as tothe safety of the arm which 
they were to use, calculated to produce disastrous results 
in an action. 

** Most, if not all, nations, having occasion for ordnance, 
possess national founderies directed by their own officers, 
to supply the Government with the best, and all it requires, 
made of the best materials of the most approved patterns, 
and corresponding dimensions, insuring an adequate sup 
ply for all purposes, which cannot, at all times be obtained 
from private establishments, and, possibly, when most ur 
gently required by the Government, not to be had; causing 
a delay that might be attended with consequences injurious 
to the nation, as in the event of a sudden war with a pow 
erful foe, (events which not unfrequently oceur,) when only 
partially provided with ordnance.”’ 


Confidence, most generally, in all pursuits of 
life, is indispensable to success. It is always the 
most powerful adjunct. Distrust in the safety 
of ordnance half cowers a soldier or a seaman. 
Even a knight, clad cap-a-pie in armor, would 
dread his adversary, unless he knew full well he 
grasped 

“The trenchment blade, Toledo trusty.”? 

The great deficiency in our supply of heavy 
ordnance proceeds from either want of skill in 
casting it, or from the limited means placed in the 
hands of the ordnance department. He was in- 
clined to the belief that both reasons had influ- 
ence; and perhaps another, the taste, or, if you 
please, the judgment of the ordnance department 


and the Board of Naval Commissioners. He would | 


willingly vote an appropriation of $1,000,000, to 
be expended in procuring or making heavy ord- 
nance. The reserved contingent fund, which is 
always left in the Treasury, of $2,000,000, could 


not be better applied than by being invested in | 


ordnance, or at least one half of it. 
as much funds reserved, in the eye of a political 


It would be | 


economist, if invested in cannon, as if it were to | 


quietly remain in the Treasury in the form of 
bullion. 
vantage would accrue to the nation; the cannon 
would be as lilile destructible in depot as the bul- 
lion in the Treasury; the former could be at once 


And, by the investment, this great ad- | 


used upona national emergency; the latter would | 
at Jeast most likely be used, but slowly, in pro- | 


curing ordnance. 

Those who will trace the history of Europe 
from the time of Edward III., who first used ar- 
tillery, to tie days of Frederick the Great, to 


Napoleon, and down to the last attack of the | 


French upon Mexico, will find that, in almost 
every battle that has been fought, with equal 
numbers, superiority of ordnance decided the 
fate of success. 

Bonaparte traced the entire failure of his Afri- 


can campaign to the circumstance of the capture | 


of one of his ships by the British, on which was 


his heavy ordnance that he designed to destroy | 
an important fortress with. As repeated and gal- | 


Jant as his assaults were, he found, to his dismay 


and confusion, that he had to encounter too fa- | 


es his own ordnance—repelling all his efforts. 
h 


e number of small arms now in our national || 
depots is, by the tabular statement furnished the || 


committee by the Colonel of Ordnance, on the 7th 
of March, 1838, 3,078 cavalry sabers, 3,971 artil- 
lery swords, 2,021 pistols, 1,645 carbines, 13,765 
rifles, 572,005 muskets. Although better supplied 
with small-arms than with ordnance, he regretted 
to find that the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means reported, in the annual Army 
appropriation bill, a diminution of $60,000 of the 
regular amount of appropriation to the two na- 
tional armories, and $60,000 to private contract- 
ors. 

He, (Mr. J.,) with other members, made an 
ineffectual attempt to have the original appropri- 
ation reinstated in the bill. But economy was 


| 


|| necessity of such a 


National Defense—Mr. Johnson. 


urged; and itis generally urged effectively when 
a latent national good may be pretermitted for some 
present tangible consideration. The cost of the 
muskets is about twelve dollars each. 

Our population is now about double what it was 
at the commencement of the last war with Eng- 
land. We had, atthe commencement of that war, 
240,000 muskets in depot, and 60,000 were made 
and purchased during its continuance; and, at its 
termination, there were but 20,000 in the arsenals. 
Eight years were required to supply those which 
were lost and destroyed during the war. ‘* Had 
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the war continued another year,”’ says the report | 


of the ordnance department, ‘* the deficiency of 
arms would have occasioned the most embarrass- 
ing consequences.”’ 

By a report made to Parliament in 1817, the 
number of small-arms furnished by Great Britain 
to the allies and the national troops, from 1803 to 
1816, inclusive, was— 


WR ION is i dike 0s bobs ip nde ndiden é eveseess ce 2,143,643 
To the regular troops.........2+0: age dbus yess 349,882 | 
‘To the regular militia..... b<wbdepenss $000 0.005008 59,405 
Pe SR MER sic iccccasuccvenss vcapeceenes 151.969 | 
To the volunteers .........6 see. - cbabee eo6e ws e- 307,583 
TO WS RAVY 2.00 ve0 vce i seanhh donee b<0nse keenean 215,233 
NN Ch dna n bie dbeeide ceseed thes deee*scbusen 3,227,715 | 
The uumber in depot in Great Britain in 1817 was.. 818,282 
In the public service.......... pees 08600 cocccense 200,974 


ORR] 2 56 cso dncee 6006000000 00 oe ceccce cocces 1,019,256 
By the report of the Minister of War, it appears 
that the fire arms fabricated in the manufactories 
of the French Government, and made disposable 
for service from 1803 to 1814, were no less than 
3,956,257. 

The number in depot in France, in 1811, was 
600,000, not including the immense number in 
service, 

If it were necessary to illustrate the necessity 





that the best way to avert national calamity was 
to prepare for war in time of peace. 

He thought that there was much wisdom jp 
the Irish maxim, that the best way to avoid den. 
der was notto fear it. Certainly, to be well pre. 
pared to repel it. 

Mr. J. said that he had not the burning impe:. 


, uosity which some members had to plunge thjs 


|, of its best blood should be shed. 


nation into war at this time, as little prepared as 
it was for such a struggle. He would rather giye 
the people the means of protection before much 
As one of th; 
national legislative council, he would, through 
humanity, if not policy, rather economize human 
life than be oversaving of the public treasure, 
Expend the latter judiciously in time of peace, 
and you will by the very act effect the former. 
No wise nation will hurry itself into war with- 
out some preparation. Rashness has less affinity 
to true courage than prudence. Rarely will na- 
tional honor suffer by a firm and prudent re- 
monstrance against national wrongs. Feelings 
which govern honorable men in their transactions 
of life are but aggregated in the sentiments of an 
upright, honest, and brave nation; and the former 


| are but multiplied minatures of the latter. Gen- 


erous dignity and cool firmness, whilst they grace 


'a gentleman, make a nation invincible. 


He had the moral, he believed, of one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s allegories, in one of his fugitives, 


| strongly impressed on his mind, though it was 


' long since he had read it. 


Most of its coloring 


| had faded from his memory. It describes a youth 
in all the glow and full pride of manhood, with 


of always having a superabundance of arms on | 


hand, it might be stated that the English lost, at 
one blow, 60,000 muskets, which had been sent 
to Dautzic; and 100,000 more were lost ina single 
shipwreck. 

At the close of the long war with France, when 
Bonaparte was dethroned and Louis reinstated, 


the emperors of Russia, of Austria, and other | 
crowned heads, visited England. When they went | 
to Woolwich, the Emperor of Austria was so | 
astonished at the resources of that nation, and | 


the immense supply of ordnance in depot, it is 
said, that he tested their reality with his cane, 
hardly believing it possible that they were real 
cannon, but that they were mock imitations, and 
, designed for an artificial and ostentatious display 
of power. 

He would say, before he concluded, that the 
entire officers of the Army and Navy, with hard- 
ly a single exception, thought that a national 


armory for making cannon was almost indispens- | 


able. Their statements in its favor filled nearly 
a hundred pages of the report, and those who 
used cannon were, or ought to be, good judges 
how they should be made. Their testimony at 
least had great weight with him. Unless you 
placed the forts in a state of protection, it were 
better that they had not been built. They could 
be easily taken by an enemy, and would then 
become their citadels for the easy annoyance of 
the nation. Indeed, he would say more. If the 
Government will not have them mounted with 


good ordnance, or adopt early means to place a , 
sufficient supply of cannon in depot, which could || 


be mounted at the first alarm of danger, national 
/ economy and the national interest would be pro- 
moted by their demolition. Nor could he ever 


adopted a policy of protection such as, or similar 
to, that which he had been feebly urging. 


‘| It was not because there were indications of 


| collision with Great Britain that he urged the 

amendment. The present juncture of circum- 
' stances only enforced with increased weight the 
roposition as he had intro- 
| duced. He thought it as essential in peace as on 
| the approach of war; and nothing would be bet- 
| ter calculated to avert a war than a formidable 


condition of our national defenses. So far from 


| its being a belligerent measure, it was one of hu- 
manity; for it might be reduced to an aphorism, 


bosom beating high for fame,emulous of renown, 
without a sense of fear. His genius specter led 
him to a sepulchral and gloomy cavern, where 
he beheld knights strewed on the earth and clad 
inarmor. A dim light on the table gave a me- 
lancholy horror to the spectacle, and by it were 
laid a sword and trumpet. The specter-ghost, 


| with measured emphasis, informed the intrepid 
| youth that his fate or future destiny, to realize 


| sword.”’ 


all his ardent aspirations or irretrievable ruin, de- 
pended upon his first choice in using one of the 
twoinstruments before him. The specter wasthen 
silent, and his eyes glared anxiously on the youth. 
The youth paused a moment in meditation as if 
his judgment was counseling his feelings; then 
firmly seized the trumpet, and placed it to his 
mouth. The cavern reverberated with the sound. 
A hundred knights, as if by magic, sprang on 
their feet with their drawn swords. And before 
he was hurled into destruction, the youth but 
heard the dreadful voice of the specter saying, 
** Woe and destruction to that foolish man who 
first blows the trumpet before he draws the 
Whilst others are here blowing tke 


trumpet, though not a specter, he (Mr. J.) was 


anxious to place in their hands the sword. 
We have on our northern border more than 
twenty thousand soldiers in arms; and we should 
ut our entire frontier in a state of defense. He 
vad but slight apprehensions of a serious collision 
with England. It was the interest of both nations 
to preserve friendly relations. In our present con- 
dition, the sacrifice of men and money would be 
immense. With England, to the like considera- 
tions would be superadded the preservation of her 
four colonies. He believed that the question could 
be settled to the satisfaction and interest of both 
nations, His mind was free from every shadow 
and mist of doubt on the subject of right and ttle 
to the disputed territory; it is a part of Maine— 


_an integral part of the whole country. There was 


vote for the erection of another, or for the re- I} 
pairs of those already built, until the Government | 





a good deal of Hotspur impetuosity to the North, 
on both sides, and with all parties. He approved 
of the temper and tone of the Executive message; 
but was opposed to much of the discretionary 
power proposed to be given to the Executive in 
the bill under consideration. The Constitution 
gave the Executive already very great powers. 
He would not surrender to the discretion of any 
Executive, however prudent, virtually the power 
tomake war. Congress alone should Jostens war. 
The Executive had now the power to repel inva- 
sions. He had the power to demand of England 
a final adjustment of this too long procrastinated 
question. The ultimatum of both Governments 
should be known; and for that purpose there was 
plenty of time before the meeting of the next Con- 
gress, unless the war speeches in Congress should 
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—— 
stimulate the irritation on the border. He looked, 
he trusted, calmly on the subject, and bélieved he 
felt so; yet he felt a deep interest in the vexed 


| 
: | 
controversy. Ele had heard much said about pa- | 





triotism and courage from all sides of the House; 
nor would it be proper for him to inquire how 
much of it, on this floor, has often evaporaged in 
words. He would let others form their estimate. 
He believed that the people of his State had a due 
proportion of both. He believed that they would 
prefer pursuing their quiet and honest industry 
to hammering their plowshares into swords; but, 
if war was inevitable; if it was forced upon them 
by the impetuosity of the people of Maine, the 
imprudence of the Executive, the injustice or in- 
jury of England, he believed he could safely say 
that, in the trying hour of danger, they would be 
where duty would call them; that, if a foreign foe || 
invaded our territory, at the far North or the far 
South, then they would let that foe, of whatever 
nation they were, sorely feel 
* The might that slumbers in a freeman’s arm.”’ \ 


SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. i 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
January 10, 1839. 


Mr. ROBBINS submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, consisting of 
five members of the Senate, jointly with such committee as 
may be appointed on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives, to consider the expediency of providing an institution 
of earning, to be established in the city of Washington, for | 
the application of the legacy bequeathed by Mr. Jaines 
Smithson, of London, to the United States, in trust for that 
purpose; also, to consider the expediency of a charter for || 
such institution, together with the powers and privileges 
which in their opinion the said charter ought to confer: 
also, to consider the expediency of ways and mneans to be 
provided by Congress other than the said legacy, but in 
addit‘on thereto, and in aid of said benevolent intention, 
aud to report by bill or bills in the premises. 


The resolution having been read, 

Mr. ROBBINS said that, some days ago, he 
gave notice that he would take an opportunity to | 
ask leave to introduce a joint resoluuion on the | 
subject of the legacy bequeathed by Mr. Smith-— 
son, of London, to the United States in trust; 
and that he would take the same opportunity to 
submit to the Senate his views upon that subject. 
[rise now (said Mr. R.) to ask that leave, and 
to submit these views. 

The motive to this noble legacy was, as the || 
will expresses it, ‘* the increase and diffusion of | 
knowledge among men.’’ Noble, indeed, it was, 
inevery point of view; noble as coming from a 
stranger, with whom this country had no per- | 
sonal relations, speaking at once his high sense | 
of our merit, while it proclaimed his own; noble | 
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_suaded, would be many and glorious. 
| I shall now indicate only one; but that one whose 
| importance al] must admit. 
, ultimately, it would give to our country, I have 


Smithsoni an B equest—Mr, Robbi ns. 3 


of, those establishments. But this required an 


| original plan of education, and a new foundation 
| for its execution; where the young mind would 


be trained by a course of education and discipline 


| that would unfold and perfect all his faculties; 
| where genius would plume his young wings, and 


prepare himself to take the noblest flights. The 


| idea, however, was not entirely original with 


Bacon; for it would be, in effect, but the revival 
of that system of education and discipline which 
produced such wonderful improvement and power 
of the human mind in Greece and Rome, and 
especially in Greece. Its effects here, | am per- 
Of these 


In its progress, and 
no doubt, a national literature of a high and im- 


mortal character. However mortifying to our 
national pride it is to say it, it must be confessed 


| that we have nota national literature of that char- 


acter; nor is it possible we ever should have, as 


| it appears to me, on our present systems of edu- 


cation. Not that our literature, such as it is, is 
inferior to that of other nations produced at the 
present day. No; mediocrity is the character of 
all literary works of the present day, go where 
you will. It is so in England, it is so in France, 
the two most literary nations of Europe. It is 
true, learned men and great scholars are,every- 
where to be found, indeed, they may be said to 
abound more than ever; the whole world, tuo, has 
become a reading world; the growth of the press 
is prodigious; but it is all ephemeral and evanes- 
cent—all destined to the grave of oblivion. Nor 
is, it that our countrymen have not the gift of 
genius for literary works of that high and immortal 
character. Probably no people were ever blessed 


| with it ina greater degree—of which everywhere 


we see the indications and the evidence; but what 


‘signifies genius for an art without discipline, 


without knowledge of its principles and skill in 


| that art? 


** Vis consili expers, mole ruit sua: 
Vim temperatam, Dii quoque provebunt, 
In majus.”? 


Literature is now everywhere mediocre—be- 


| cause the arts of literature are nowhere cultivat- 


ed, but everywhere neglected and apparently 
despised. I recollect to have seen in a late and 


| keading periodical of Great Britain, an article in 


which the writer congratulates the age upon hav- 
ing thrown off the shackles of composition; and 
says, ina tone of triumph, that no one now thinks 
of writing like Junius, (as if it was an easy mat- 
ter, but beneath him, to write like Junius,) ex- 


| cept, he adds, some junior sophister in the coun- 


try, corresponding with the editor of some village 
newspaper. The whole tribe of present writers 
seem, by their silence, to receive this description 





in amount, and may be made effective to its benef- | 


icent purpose; but, above all, noble for its desti- || 


nation—** the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men;’’ leaving it to the wisdom of Con- 
gress to devise and provide the institution that 
should be most effective to this end. [t ought to | 
be an institution whose effects upon the country | 
will make it a living monument to the honor of | 
the illustrious donor in all time to come. Such 
an institution, I conceive, may be devised, of | 
which, however, at present there is no model | 
either in this country or in Europe; giving such | 
a course of education and discipline as would give 
to the faculties of the human mind an improve- 
ment and power far beyond what they obtain by 
the ordinary systems of education; and far be- | 
yond what they afterwards attain in any of the 
professional pursuits. . 

Such an institution, as to its principle, sug- 
gested itself to the sagacious and far-seeing mind 
of Bacon, as one of the greatest importance. But 
while his other suggestions have been followed 
out with such wonderful success in extending the 
boundaries of physical science, this has been 
overlooked and neglected. One reason is, that. 


! 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
j 
' 


the other suggestions were more elaborately ex- 


plained by him; there, too, he not only pointed 
out the path, but he led the way in it himself. 
Besides, those other suggestions could be carried 
out by individual exertion and enterprise, inde- 
pendently of the existing establishments of learn- 
Ing; or they could be grafted on, aud made a part 


| 
i 
' 


as eulogy—as a tribute of praise properly paid to 

their merit; while in truth it is the characteristic 

| of a barbarous age, or of one declining to barbar- 
ism; itis the very description applied to mark 

the decline and last glimmering of letters in Greece 

| and Rome. 

' 

| 





The object of education is two-fold—knowledge 
and ability, both are important, butability by far 
the most so. Knowledge is so far important as 
it is subsidiary to the acquiring of ability; and no 
further; except as a source of mental pleasure to 
| the individual. 
be felt by society; it is ability that wields the 
scepter over the human heart and the human in- 
| tellect. Nowit isa great mistake to suppose that 
| knowledge imparts ability of course. It does 
| indeed impartability of acertain kind; for by exer- 
cising the attention and the memory, it improves 
| the capacity for acquiring; but the capacity to 
acquire is not ability to originate and produce. 
No; ability can only be given by the appropriate 
studies, accompanied with the appropriate exer- 
cises—directed by a certain rule, and conducted 
infallibly to a certain result. 

In all the celebrated schools of Athens this was 





| 
| 
| 


the plan of education; and there the ingenious 
youth, blessed with faculties of promise, never 
failed to attain the eminence aspired to, unless 
his perseverance failed. Hence the mighty effects 
of those schools; hence that immense tide of 
great men which they poured forth in all the de- 
partments of science and letters; and especially 
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It is ability that makes itself to | 
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of letters; and hence, too, the astonishing per- 
fection of their works. A _ celebrated writer, 
filled with astonishment at the splendor as well as 
the numberof the works prodaced by the scholars 
of these schools, ascribes the event to the hand 
of a wonder-working Providence, intetposed in 
honor of human nature, to show to what perfee- 
tion the species might ascend. But there was 
nothing of miracle in it; the means were adequate 
to theend. Itis no wonder atall that such schools 
gave to Athens her Thucydides in history, her 
Plato in ethics, her Sophocles to her drama, and 
her Demosthenes to her forum and her popular 
assemblies; and gave to her besides that host of 
rivals to these and almost their equals. It was 
the natural and necessary effect of such asystem 
of education; and especially with a people who 
held, as the Athenians did, all other human con- 
siderations as cheap in comparison with the glory 
of letters and the arts. 

It is true, this their high and brilliant career of 
literary glory was but of short duration; for soon 
as it had attained its meridian blaze, it was sud- 
denly arrested; for the tyrant came and Jaid the 
proud freedom of Athens in the dust, and the 
Athenians were a people with whom the love of 
glory could not survive the loss of freedom. For 
freedom was the breast at which that love was 
fed; freedom was the element in which it lived 
and had its being; freedom gave to it the fielda 
where its most splendid triumphs were achieved 
The genius of Athens now drooped; fell from its 
lofty flights down to tame mediocrity—to ephe- 
meral works born but to languish and to die; and 
so remained during the long rule of that ruthless 
despotism—the Macedonian; and until the Roman 
came to put it down, and to merge Greece in the 

| Roman empire. Athens now was partially re- 
stored again to freedom. Her schools, which 
“had been closed, gr which had existed only in 
form, revived with something of their former ef- 
fect. They again gave forth some works worthy 
| of their former fame, though of less transcendant 
merit; and they now gave to Rome the Roman 
eloquence and literature. 
Grecia capta serum Victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti satio : 
and, if we are wise to profit by their example, 
may yet give to us an equal eloquence and litera- 
ture. 

I mention these things to show what encour- 
agement we have to this enterprise—what well 
grounded hope of success. We have only to tread 
the path that led the Athenian to his glory, and 
open that path to the youth of our country. All 

| the animating influences of freedom exist here in 
still greater force than they existed there; for, 
while it is not less absolute bine: it is better rez- 
| ulated—better combined with order and security. 
Neither is the gift of genius wanting here; the 
| gleams of this precious ore are seen to break out 
here and there all over the surface of our society; 
the animus acer et sublimis is daily displayed by 
our countrymen in all the forms of daring and en- 
terprise; the eagle, their embleth, is not more dar- 
ing in his flights. And if the love of fame, which 
| was the ruling passion of the Greek, is not now 
| so strong with us, it is because the want of the 
| means, the want of plain and sure directions fur 
its pursuits, begets a despair of its attainment. 
| The Greek had these means, had these plain and 
sure directions; and it was the certainty of suc- 
| cess, by perseverance and by their guide, Chat 
| kindled and sustained his passion, and made it his 
ruling passion. This passion is now burning in 
| inthe young bosoms of thousands ofeur youth; but 
| itis, as I have said, vis consili expers, and struggles 
| in vain, because it struggles blindly for the fame 
| it pants after. Let this Athenian mode of educa- 
| tion be adopted in this instance; let it produce but 
a few examples of eminent success, (as | have no 
doubt it speedily would,) and thousands would 
rush to the path that had led to that success; and 
| members now of this body are yet young enough 
| to live to see a new era arising in our land—an- 
‘other golden age of literature, no less splendid 
| than any that had gone before it—not excepting 
| even the Athenian. 
| 1 know it has been supposed that the Athenians 
|| had something peculiar in their genius,which gave 
i to them their unparalleled success. Bat we have 
|| seen that when, with the loss of freedom, they lost 
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their love of literary glory, they fell back to the 
ordinary level of mankind, and were not at all 
distinguished for literary merit from the mass of 
nations. So it was not nature, but the means 
adopted to assist and improve nature, that gave 
to them their preéminence; and their success was 
but in exact proporuon to the perfection and use 
of those means. 

I could wish, if all were agreed in it, that this 
instituuon should make one of a number of col- 
leges to constitute a university to be established 
here, and to be endowed in a manner worthy of 
this great nation and their immense resourced. 
This object, recommended by Washington in 
one of his early communications to Cougress, 
has not, as it appears lo me, received the atten- 
tion it merits. lor such an establishment, formed 
and conducted as it might be, would be attended 
with great and glorious results to this country— 
not only by its direct operation in elevating the 
standard of education, but by forming a central 
point, a local head to all the learning of the coun- 
try, such as the most learned nations of Europe 
have, and from which they derive the greatest 
advantages. But as opinions are divided upon 
this subject—not, I should hope, as to the great 
desirableness of such an establishment, but as to 
the constitutional competency of Congress to un- 
dertake it—I will notembarrass my present object 
by involving it with that subject. This, as an 
independent institution, may hereafter be made 
a part of such a university, should one be estab- 
lished; but it is now to be looked at only as an 
independent institution, Stull I should hope that 
the liberality of Congress would so far concur 
with the generosity of this foreign benefactor as 
to give full effect to his beneficent purpose, and 
would not only give the grounds convenient for 
the accommodation and location of the buildings, 
but would also make an appropriation of money 
therefor sufficient to cover the cost of their erec- 
tion; leaving the whole amount of the legacy as 
a fund the proceeds of which to be applied to the 
accumulation of books and apparatus, and to the 
support of the instruction and government of the 
institution; otherwise, the whole thing, I fear, 
will prove a failure by the expense of the outfits; 
at least when compared to the results which it 
might be made to produce; for though the sala- 
ries of instruction should not be over large, yet 
they should be so liberal as to command the ser- 
vices of the ablest instructors in every depart- 
ment embraced by the plan of education. 

This is not the occasion for a detail in full of 
the plan of education which I should wish to see 
adopted; I will, however, beg leave to give its 
outline; premising that my object would be to give 
both Jearning and ability, but ability as the pri- 
mary object. Ability, as I have stated, can only 
be given, as I am fully persuaded, by appropriate 
exercises directed by a certain rule; that is, by 
the principles of the art, whatever that art may be. 
So that exercises, exercises would be the Alpha 
and Omega of my system. The studies should 
be combined of s¢ience and literature, with its 
appropriate arts. As to science, they should be 
restricted to science properly so called—to pure 
original science —with some of the practical 
branches thereof not necessary now to be indi- 
cated, excluding professory learning altogether. 
As to literature, the studies should be given to 
select models of a perfect literature, and to all 
those arts by which that perfect literature has | 
been produced, and may be reproduced, accom- 
panied by all those exercises regularly and ar- 
dently pursued, by which power and skill is given 
in those arts. The preliminary studies to qualify 
for admission should also be proscribed. I would 
have a model school for this preparation annexed 
to this institution and made a part of the estab- | 
lishment. 

Such an institution, conducted by great masters, | 
as I should hope the instructors to be, and with- | 
out such indeed nothing great in education can 
be accomplished, whatever the system may be; 


illustrious stranger, the founder of the institution, | 
as I think, one of the greatest of benefactors to | 
our country and to mankind, and to be wor- 
shipped almost, here at least, as the patron saint | 
of education. 
Mr. PRESTON. Unquestionably the subject 


Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Pickens. 


to which my venerable friend, the honorable Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, has called the attention 
of the Senate,.is one of great importance, de- 
manding the grave consideration of Congress. 
‘The Smithsonian legacy has put the Government 
in possession of $500,000, which, by the accept- 
ance of the trust, imposes upon us the duty of 
administering this fund in the most appropriate 
way, to accomplish the broad beneficence ‘*‘ of 
the diffusion of knowledge among men.” As it is 
in the order of Providence that, as the mind is 
enlarged, our moral nature is also exalted, there 
can be no object more beneficent or dignified than 


that which the acceptance of this legacy presents || 


tous. L[earnestly hope that our efforts to dis- 
charge the trust assumed may be wisely directed 
and crowned with success. And surely, Mr. 
President, the establishment of the Smithsonian 
Institution could not commence under more fa- 
vorable auspices than to have attracted the care 


of the honorable Senator, who in every way is so || 


eminently qualified to take charge of whatever 
concerns the interests of learning or of charity. 
No one has more experienced in his own heart, 
or more exemplified in his own character, the 
benign influences of education, than the honor- 
able. gentleman; and no one, therefore, in this 
body, was so fit to have submitted the resolution | 
before you, or to cast the foundations of an insti- | 
tution whose duration, we may hope, will bear 
a proportion to its enlarged objects. [am sure 
I but speak the sentiments of all the Senators, 
when I offer him my earnest thanks for the lead 
he takes in this matter. 
Mr. President, to thank him for introducing, upon 
this most fit occasion those elegant and elevated 
topics which carry us for a moment into regions 
of calm and serene air, above the smoke and din 
of our accustomed and more strenuous efforts on | 
this floor. 
for an instant, upon the green spot he has pre- | 
sented to us. 

I rejoice, Mr. President, that it has so happened 
that this subject demands our attention at this 
session. After a long term of useful and honor- | 
able public service, my honorable friend is now | 
about to terminate his coéperation with us on | 
this floor. Itis his last session. 


and perfects them by inscribing his name where 
it will be most appropriately placed—upon an in- 


| league, (Mr. Lecare.] 
| no danger of collision from the march of hostile 


'| their master, so to will it. 


Nor can I forbear, also, | 


It is pleasant to repose, though but || 


It is a fortu- || 
nate, as itis a most just and fit termination of || 
his official productions, that he at once finishes || 
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that, but, before proceedinz, he gave way to hear 
the chairman first, in the development of the 
views of the committee. But, instead of this 
course, others had obtained the floor then, and 
brought on a wide range of discussion, and he 
had been prevented from explaining his Points 
of objection to the bill. He desired to do go 


' now. 


But before discussing the bill, I desire (saiq 
Mr. P.) to notice the last observations of my co}. 
He had said there wag 


| troops at present, and had given in his experience 
of what he had witnessed in Europe, and said 


| that he had often seen hostile armies moving and 
retiring over the same territory, and even coming 


into temporary conflict, and yet there was no 


| war, and, in a few weeks, everything was again 
| hushed into peace. 


This might be the case jy 
regard to European armies, for they were made 
up of drilled and trained soldiers, under the strict 
| orders of officers, who were again under the dic- 
| tation ofdespoticcabinets. They could be marched 

up to the cannon’s mouth, or marched off the field, 

because it might be the pleasure of a tyrant king, 
They were the mere 
| machines in the hands of those who made war 
| from ambition, and preserved peace from interest. 

Not so in our country. Let the President bring 
: into action our forces, accustomed, as they were, 
| even to licentious freedom, and we would find a 
| very different state of things. Our armies would 
| not be mercenary bands, but citizen-freemen, 
| with but little discipline, and feeling a passionate 
| enthusiasm for their country. When you once 
| put a large force of that kind into action, and 
| bring them near to their opponents, under their 


| natural excitement, it would be as difficult to 


preserve peace as it would be to preserve from 
explosion the magazine into which ignited sparks 
were thrown. 

The analogy drawn from other Governments 
| does not hold good when re to us. Peace 
| may be preserved there, while the same causes 
would produce war here. There is always dan- 
ger here in calling into existence military power, 
as is contemplated by the bill, unless we have 
already resolved on final action. In other Gov- 
ernments, everything is moved under the direc- 
tion of despotic cabinets, with absolute power; 


|| the reverse is the case here. 


I desire now to say a word in reference to whiat 


stitution for the promotion of knowledge. Lhope, || fell to-night from the gentleman from Kentucky, 


Mr. President, that we shall at once proceed to 
an earnest attention of this resolution, and to 


SPEECH OF HON. F. W. PICKENS, | 


| consideration. 


| his colleague [Mr. Tompson] had said he hoped 
but, conducted by great masters, would make the || 


carry into effect the intentions of a testator, with 
a liberality controlled only by our constitutional 
restrictions. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


a 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 1, 1839. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
stare of the Union upon the bill reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to whom had been referred the Pres- | 
ident’s message concerning the Northeastern Boundary 
Question— 


Mr. PICKENS said it was with extreme re- 
luctance he trespassed upon the attention of the | 


| committee; nothing but the great importance of | 
| the measure could induce him to do soat present. | 
He had interrupted his colleague [Mr. Lecare} 


as to the point of order, and had claimed the floor | 
merely because of the circumstances under which | 
he was placed with reference to the bill rece 

It will be remembered that this | 
morning, when the bill was first under discussion, | 
that the bill would pass unanimously, without | 


debate, as there could be no opposition to it. He | 
(Mr. P.) then said that would not be the case, | 
and he desired to inform the chairman [Mr. How- 
arp] that, if he supposed so, he would be mis- 
taken, for he (Mr. P.) intended to move to strike 
out the second section, and then gave notice of 


| (Mr. Menerec.] That gentleman had given us 
|| an enthusiastic disquisition on national honor and 
|, in which, if properly defined, I entirely agree. 
But if the gentleman meant that vague and unde- 
finable national honor, drawn from the European 
code and practiced upon for the last three hun- 
dred years by European Governments, | raise my 
solemn protest against it. ‘There whole nations 
had been drenched in blood upon a mere point of 
etiquette. Such doctrines might suit those coun- 
tries whose people had been taught to humble 
themselves before the diadems of royalty, and to 
gaze in submission upon the stars and garters of 
nobility, but they were entirely unsuited to the 
people of a free Republic. 
Sir, I contend that, in this country, with a Gov- 
ernment limited and defined by the Constitution, 
we exercise nothing but trust powers for the ben- 
efit of the people, and we have no right to sepa- 
rate national honor from sound national interests. 
Mr. MENEFEE asked if Mr. P. admitted that 
there was a difference between national honor 
and national interest? 
| Mr. PICKENS. No, sir, if properly under- 
| stood and defined; but a general declamation upon 
abstract national honor, as drawn from the Euro- 
pean code, was calculated to inflame our people, 
now already too excitable. I will not repeat Fal- 
staff’s soliloquy upon honor, but I will say that, 
although a duelist muy demand satisfaction, at 
the risk of his life, because another may have too 
rudely brushed the skirt of his coat, yet, when 
the consequences of a man’s action are not to be 

| confined to himself, but drag with it the misery 
of millions, he has no right to stand upon a mere 
immaterial point of honor. What I mean to say 
is, that before a free people can be dragged into a 
war, it must be in defense of great national rights 
as well as national honor. 
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Before examining the second section of the bill, 

[ desire to notice some of the observations which 
fell from the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Biwpe.} In many of his remarks | entirely con- 
cur, but regret that he, as well as others, has 
thought proper on this occasion to call up topics 
notimmediately connected with the subject. The | 
discussion in which we are now involved will 
interest foreign Powers, and attention will be 
articularly drawn to itin England. As it is a | 

contest between us and a foreign Power, I regret 
that it should have been thought necessary not | 
only to go into the history of our faults upon this | 


| 

| cept by Congress, and we should be the sole judge 
of the time and manner of its creation. If there 

| should be a necessity for it, there can be no diffi- 

culty. 

gress can be convened; and if there should be 
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Maine Boundary Question—Mr. Pickens. 


The country can be defended until Con- | 


Ho. or Reps. 

this bill, I desire should be left entirely to Con- 
gress, free from all embarrassment. The third 
section, which gives the President power over the 


equipmentand arming of the Navy, and the fourth 
section, which creates the means, together with 


| any such necessity for this army, Congress ought || the first section, I consider strong enough, and as 
to be convened. Besides, suppose the President | clothing him with all reasonable and necessary 


were to call for enlistments in the regular service 
| now, what would be the result? 
| none but the very dregs from the alleys of your 
cities, forming a miserable band of the most in- 
| ferior soldiers In a well-fed country like this, 
| you cannot get fit and proper recruits in the reg- 


You would get | 


power. Strike out the second section, and I have 
no very serious objection to the bill; but then I 
consider it fullstrong. If any new aspect of great 
difficulty should arise with reference to Great 
Britain, let Congress be called together; and if we 


| ate to have war, let us choose our time to make 


question, but also to censure our diplomatic con- || ular service until we shall have actually declared || it, and let us not be forced into it rashly and un- 
troversies with other Powers. The gentleman || war, and thousands are thrown out of their or- || prepared. But I cannot believe it possible for war 
(Mr. Bippte) has alluded to our blustering and || dinary employment for support. Then you can || to grow out of our present difficulty on this ques- 


talk exciting the ridicule of foreign Powers, and | 
has even gone back to the last war with Great | 
Britain, and said we had come out of it without | 
gaining a single point, or at least having had all 
the points of controversy ‘‘adjourned over.’’ I | 
cannot see with what propriety these things are | 
now brought up. 

Mr. BIDDLE was understood to explain that | 
he meant to illustrate the propriety of only taking 
such eee first as would be maintained and 
enforced if a conflict should occur. 

Mr. PICKENS said he was willing to forget 
at present the past; or at least, when a critical 
controversy was pending between usanda foreign | 
Power, he rather desired to cover over the faults 
of the country than to expose them to the gaze 





| get a fine a of soldiers, and not until then. I 
| would infinitely rather rely, in the first onset, for 


_tion. The good sense and interests of the two 
countries will not suffer it. As to the exclusive 


| defense, upon the regular militia of the country || jurisdiction over the disputed territory set up by 


raised enlistments. 


|| or upon volunteers, than upon any suddenly || Great Britain, that arises from the construction 
It is a mistake to suppose || she has always put upon her prior sovereignty. 


| that, under the mere magic of the name of ** reg- || This claim rests upon the supposition that our 


|| ulars,’? they would have any advantage over | independence and sovereignty commenced from 


| militia or volunteers until they had seen service || the treaty of peace in 1783; and that, as she had 


'and felt that discipline which time alone can 
| give. 

Again, I think that this second section of 
‘the bill assumes somewhat a different position 
| from that assumed by the President himself in 

his messages communicated to the House. [ 
think these messages are pacific, and rather look 


| exercised, prior to the Declaration of Independ- 


‘| ence or that treaty, sovereignty and jurisdiction 


over all the territory, then, subsequently to that 
| period, she would continue to exercise jurisdic- 
tion upon all doubtful or disputed territory. Until 


|| the doubtful points are settled, she claims juris- 


| to diplomatic arrangements to settle the contro- | 


diction by reason of her prior sovereignty ‘This 


is the basis of her whole claim to exclusive juris- 
|| diction; and yet this is ail a mere fiction of iaw— 
|| the same asclaiming a right from possession until 
a better title is proved. If such a position be 
nounced upon that son who uncovered the naked- || dence. Is it politic in us to do anything that may || sound, then, in a controversy between Great Brit- 
ness of his parent. But I pass over these mat-| embarrass the position he has assumed? He || ain and Russia in the Northwest, as to territory, 
ters, and propose to examine the bill. The first || looks, and I think wisely looks, to negotiation. || the struggle would be to prove which was the 
section gives power to the President to call out | The second section of the bill looks to me like || oldest sovereign—Great Britain or Russia. The 
the militia, the Army and the Navy, in certain || clothing him with power to negotiate at the point | truth is, Great Britain treated with us in 1783 as 
contingencies that may happen. In the case of | of the sword. Could we bear this in a foreign |) an independent and equal sovereign; and amongst 
“actual invasion,’’. he now a this power by the | Power towards us? It strikes me that its tend- || equals there can be, quoad hoc, no prior sovereign. 
existing law. But a new contingency is now to || ency may be rather to embarrass than to promote || The treaty makes the boundary, and is the law 
be created, and that is, in case Great Britain | a peaceful arrangement. of location as to the line; and he who examines 
should attempt to ‘*enforce exclusive jurisdic- || I regret, exceedingly, that the Committee on || that, can have no hesitation as to the true line. 
tion’? over the disputed territory by ‘force of || Foreign Affairs should have thought it necessary || Two rational minds cannot differ about it; yet 
arms.’ This is a new and distinct power, as | to introduce certain portions of this bill,and Lre- || Great Britain wishes particularly the northern 
defined in this section, and makes a pointin legis- || gret, exceedingly, that 1 cannot, in any event, || portion of this disputed territory, as forming a 
lation. | support the second section, as it is entirely in- || military position ‘to enable her to move troops 
The second section proposes “ thatin the event | compatible with my principles. Nothing can jus- || across from New Brunswick to Canada; and, as 
of actual invasion of the territory of the United | tify such a section, but imminent danger and ex- | she wants a military position, she makes a claim 
States by any foreign Power, or of imminent || treme necessity. lt is a great mistake to suppose || to territory; and I ft she was never known 
danger of such invasion discovered in his [the || that the Executive of this Confederacy is weak || to yield such a claim. This isthe whole amount 
President’s] opinion to exist,’’ then, and in that || and powerless for the purposes of resistance and || of the controversy. 
case, the President is clothed with power to en- | defense. In a just cause for national defense, || As to the declaration recently made in a letter 
list a regular army, with twenty new regimenis, || where national rights as well as national honor || of Sir John Harvey, that he was “acting under 
or nearly twenty thousand men. I contend that || are involved, there is not a stronger Executive in |) strict orders from his Government to exercise ex- 
this is a dangerous power to be placed in the || Christendom. Other countries rely for defense || clusive jurisdiction, and for that purpose he had 
hands of any man. From what I know of the || upon a drilled and standing army, whose pro- || the whole military force in the province at his 
present President, I would as soon trust him with || fession is war, and who feed upon blood; but here, || command, and that his orders admitted of no dis- 
military power as any man’! ever saw. He is } in a just and glorious cause, let the standard of || cretion—that he was bound to execute them,”’ I 
cautious, and his nature is pacific. But it isa || the Republic be raised and we gather around it, | cannot believe but that he has misconceived his 
dangerous precedent to allow any Chief Magis- | not because an Executive orders us to do so, but | instructions. 
trate to be the sole judge of the contingency and || because that devotion which springs from the || I willnow referto only one circumstance, which 
necessity for creating at one stepastandingarmy || hearts of freemen prompts us to come to the ‘| is conclusive to my mind that heis mistaken. It 
of twenty thousand men. The Constitution has || standard of our country. In a proper war the |; will be recollected that the British Minister here 
made Congress the judge of the necessity for war, || Executive will always And itself strong enough. || (Mr. Fox) had but the other day signed a joint 
and we have no right to delegate, directly or in- || In the first struggle we may suffer; but as to a || memorandum with Mr. Forsyth, recommending 
both Governor Fairfield and Sir John Harvey 


‘| s . : . {| 
directly, any portion of that power. I have no) permanent invasion or conquest, the thing is im- || 
|, mutually to release prisoners taken on either side, 
|, and that both parties should ‘‘ forbear to exercise 
i! 
1 


The President’s communications on the 
whole subject are executed with uncommon judg- 
ment and skill. They exhibit wisdom and pru- 


ofthe world. Ihave been taught from my moth- || versy. 
er’s chamber, by examples drawn from Holy |! 


| 
Writ, to dread Heaven’s avenging curse pro- 
SD a 
| 
| 
| 


' 
j 


idea of authorizing the President to take any step || possible. You may burn and devastate the land, 
that may compel us hereafter to sanction that | but you can never conquer the country until you 

which will force us into a war. Let us declare | totally exterminate those who have been taught || exclusive jurisdiction”? until the controversy is 
war before we raise such an army. I have said |, from their infancy to believe that no other insti- | adjusted by the two Governments. Now, if the 
that I do not fear to trust the present Executive || tutions can preserve to them the inheritance of || orders to Sir John Harvey from his Government 
with military power; but I am a sworn enemy of || liberty. It is this universal feeling that makes } were en and admitted of no discretion, 
Executive discretion in any important matter | your Executive sufficiently strong in all cases of || Mr. Fox must have been acquainted with them, 
that can be regulated by law. The precedent of | just and necessary defense. It is according to the | and either Mr. Fox himself had discretion over 
to-day becomes the law of to-morrow. And we | genius of our institutions that he should rely upon || the subject, or Sir John was mistaken in his con- 
may have a prudent exercise ofa dangerous power | the citizen militia of the country in emergencies, || struction; for how could the British Minister di- 
by a wise and virtuous President; but let things |, for defense and support; and, as much as some || rect what he has in violation of orders from his 
change—let us have some future hero, with his | Governments may ridicule them, I prefer that bul- || Government? Either there is discretion or the 
laurels green from the plains of some Talladega, || wark of national defense, as a general reliance, || British Governor has mistaken the construction 
Emucfau, or New Orleans—and then this very || to any other that the wisdom of modern tacticians || of his orders, or Mr. Fox must be acting the dip- 
panes which you now propose toestablish will | may create. They may be defeated, but they 

e quoted by him as containing the principle || will rally again, and what is better, they are safe | 


_lomatic hypocrite in recommending what he has. 
upon which he will ask to have discretionary || in times of peace. 


| | am indueed to believe that Sir John Harvey 
must be mistaken or Mr. Fox would not have 
power over a conditional army, which will be || That discretion which is to judge of the neces- 


recommended whathe has. I have no idea but 
called upon to sustain him in waving his drawn | sity of creating an addition to our present standing 


, that the whole matter can be amicably adjusted 
sword triumphantly above the prostrate liberties || Army (which now amounts to twelve thousand) || between the two countries without the slightest 


of twenty thousand, under an enlistment for five || difficulty. But if the reverse should be the case, 
years, as contemplated in the second section of |! then we have other points of controversy of deep 


| 





of his country. 
A standing army should never be created ex- 
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importance which we can bring into the account, 
I have alluded more fully, a few days since, in | 
another debate, to the correspondence of Lord | 
Palmerston with our Government, recently pub- | 
lished, in which the British Government solemn- 

ly announce to us that they will not hereafter rec- | 
ognize any indemnity as due us from the de- | 
struction of our property in slaves, no matter under | 
what circumstances they may fall under British | 


dominion. This decision ofthat Government has | 


been made in relation to three vessels driven by | 
stress of weather on the Bahamas, bound from 

Alexandria to New Orleans with slaves belonging | 
to ourcitizens. They makea distinction between 
the cases occurring previous to the British act of | 
emancipation, passed for their West Indiaislands, | 
and those occurring since thatact. ‘They thus 

recognize indemnity as due in the one case, under | 
the law of nations, and refuse in the other be- 

cause, forsooth, their municipal regulation, as 

embodied in their act of emancipation, has upon 

that point abrogated the law of nations. Their 

own civil authorities upon the island, immediately | 
after the vessel was driven in by the ‘act of 

God,” seized upon the slaves, and forced them | 
to accept their liberation, and refused possession 

to their owners; and yet the British Government | 
solemnly refuse to us indemnity, and perempto- | 
rily announce to us that they will not hereafter | 
recognize, under any circumstances, the right of | 
property in persons. Itisimpossible to conceive | 
ofa more direct blow at our independence. It 

assumes the right in the British Government to de- 

clare to us in what our property shall not consist, 

and, by consequence, in what it shall consist. 

The whole correspondence shows the influence 

of O’Connell upon aweak cabinet. But | forbear 

to press this matter, and will only say, that rather 

than submit to this arrogant assumption of power | 
by Great Britain, carried into full effect, | would 

prefer to see that noble country stretching itself 

from the Patapsco to the Sabine a howling wil- 

derness, or wrapt in conflagration. 


There are other points of controversy on our | 
northwestern borders also, but it is, perhaps, no 
time to dwell on these things at present. I hope 


there is no danger of war. I believe everything 
will be amicabiy adjusted between us. The great 
capitalists of the two countries, our intimate com- 
mercial relations, and, above all, the good sense 
and good feeling that generally prevail on both 
sides, will preserve peace. Butif 1 should be dis- 
appointed in this ealculation, and the last sad 
appeal should be made, then, sir, let the ‘star 
spangied banner’’ be waved aloft, and the rally 
called, and, my life upon it, you will see the | 
beacon fires of*an indignant people kindled over 
a thousand hills, not only in the North, but in the 
South too; and the swords of a hundred thou- 
sand freemen will flash on high to avenge our 
wrongs and vindicate our rights. 

Yes, sir, this is a question in which northern 
rights are peculiarly involved; and although we 
have been treated cruelly and unkindly by a por- 
tion of that section of the Union; although they 
have agitated a vilal question, and made war upon | 
our dearest rights and upon our domestic peace, 
vet I am willing, for the moment, to bury all that | 
in oblivion, and to look alone to the rights and 
the honor of acommon country. Our blood and 
treasure have been offered up before in a war | 
waged peculiarly for northern rights, and we will 
be prepared again to do our duty, if needs be, 
without calculation as to cost. 

In times that have recently passed, the State 
which.I have the honor, in part, to represent, has 
been traduced and slandered by those who ought | 
to have felt for us the common sympathy of 
brothers. 
—— by singling us out for denunciation, | 
»y way of illustrating their own peculiar patriot- 


-ism. Yes, sir, South Carolina has been unkindly || 


treated, but her star still twinkles above the hori- 


God, there never has yet been a stain upon it; 
and now let the first tap of the war drum be heard | 
on the remote confines of either extreme of this 
Union, and you will find her sons in the front 


ranks, with no other emotions beating in their || 


hearts but for the glory and the triumph ofa united 
and a common country. 


There are those who have courted || 


PUBLIC LANDS, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. ROBERTSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1839, 


On the amendment proposed by him to the report of the 
Select Committee on the Public Lands. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the select | 


committee to which the subject had been referred, 
having submitted the following report: 


Resolved, That the committee report to the House, and 


|| ask leave to be discharged from the further consideration | 


of the subject-matters referred to them, and that the journal 
of the committee be reported and published. 

Resolved, further, That the cominittee deem it inexpedi- 
ent to take further steps on the subject of the public lands 
this session. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said that he had concurred 
with the committee in the resolution asking to be 
discharged, From the known diversity of opin- 


ion existing among its members, he was satisfied | 


from the first that it would adopt no measure || ation of the original title to what is now called 


which could be proposed. No one, he imagined, || 


was disappointed at the result of its labors. In | 


doing nothing, it had performed its appointed 


work; it had fulfilled its destiny; and, for him- | 


self, he was grateful that it had done nothing 
worse. 

But I did not concur, sir, (continued Mr. R.,) 
in the resolution declaring it inexpedient to legis- 
late upon the subject during the present session. 


sonable would seem to require no argument or 
persuasion to insure its adoption. But every sim. 
ilar one has been hitherto unsuccessful, and this 
I am well assured, will be strenuously opposed. 


| L avail myself, therefore, sir, of the opportunit 


now afforded me—the last, perhaps, ! might ever 
enjoy—of addressing the House in its defense, | 
shall endeavor to maintain that the measure pro- 
posed is within the plain limits of our constity. 
tional power; that the distribution it contemplates 
is not only intrinsically just, but is in conformity 
with compacts as solemn as any ever entered into 
among nations, and whose obligatory character 
is recognized by the Federal Constitution itself, 
and by Federal legislation both before and since 
that Constitution was adopted; that it has received 
the explicit sanction of a large majority of the 


| States; and, indeed, directly or indirectly, of every 


State in the Union. In other words, sir, I hope 
to prove that the measure is both constitutional 
and expedient; or,in the language of the late Chief 
Magistrate, safe, just, and federal. 

It is not my intention to enter into an examin- 


the public domain, because I desire, as far as prac- 
ticable, to avoid irrelevant discussions. Whatever 


| doubts or difficulties existed on this point during 
| the revolutionary war or previous to it, they were 


| closed and removed by the Articles of Confeder- 
ation,* by the compacts of cession, and by the 
| Constitution; and, if it were not so, the discus- 
| sion would still be unprofitable, for no preference 


I am not satisfied that this important question || 
shall be thus put aside without one more effort, | 


at least, to procure the action of the House upon 


it; and my purpose, in rising, was to move a | 


recommitment to the same committee, or to the || 
standing Committee on Public Lands, with in- | 


structions to report the joint resolution I now | 


send to the Chair. I should prefer, however, sir, 
if in order, to offer the resolution as a substitute 


formality of a recommitment, and bring the ques- || 


tion directly before the House. 


The SPEAKER said it would be in order to | 


move to strike out all after the word ‘‘ resolved,’’ 


gentieman from Virginia. 
Mr. ROBERTSON accordingly moved to strike 


| out, and insert the following joint resolution; | 
| which was read by the Clerk: 


in Congress assembled, That, hereafter, the Secretary of 


the Treasury shall cause separate accounts to be kept of all | 


is asked for the old States, the original proprie- 
tors of the whole; and by whatever title this Goy- 


; ernment now holds, whether by cession, pur- 


chase, or conquest, none can deny their title toa 
just participation. I proceed at once, therefore, 


to the original compacts which lie at the founda- 


tion of the question. A brief reference to a single 


| clause in one of them—the most important of 


them all, that of Virginia—will be sufficient for 


, te | my present purpose. It is the eften-quoted clause 
for those of the committee, so as to supersede the || 


which, coming after the provisions setting apart 
inconsiderable portions of the vast territory sur- 


| rendered, declares: 


‘© That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 


| United States, and not reserved for, or appropriated to, any 
and to insert the joint resoluuon proposed by the | 


of the beforementioned purposes, or disposed of in the boun- 


| ties to officers and soldiers of the American Army, shall be 


considered as a common fund for the use and benefit of such 


| of the United States as have become or shall become mein- 
| bers of the Confederation, or Federal alliance of the said 


| States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respect- 


moneys paid into the ‘Treasury on account of sales of the | 


public lands, to be disposed of in the manner herein pro- | 


vided, unless otherwise by law specially directed, viz: he 
shall, on the Ist day of July succeeding the next census, 


| and thereatter semi annually, on the Ist day of January and 
-July in every year, divide all the said moneys then in the 


| ive proportions of the general charge and expenditure, and 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives || 


shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that pur- 


| pose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 


I will not repeat the commentaries made on 


_ this clause in almost every discussion which has 


_ occurred on the subject of the public lands for ten 


| years past. But I beg 


Treasury among the several States of the Union, in the | 


ratio oftheir Federal numbers: Provided, nevertheless, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit the 
appropriation of the proceeds of the public lands, or such 


be estimated to fall below million dollars, and when 


it shall be deemed proper on that account toapply the said | 


you, sir, for a moment, 
to call to mind the condition of our country when 
this solemn transfer .of title was made and ac- 


|, cepted. A Confederacy of States, each retaining 


|| absolute sovereignty, united by a league—as it 
portion thereof as may be requisite to meet the necessary | 


| expenditures of the Government for any year in which the || 
receipis from customs and other sources of revenue shall | 


proceeds, by special appropriation, to supply the deficiency || 


and meet those expenditures: Provided, also, That, in the 
event of a war between the United States and any foreign 
Power, the said semi-annual division shall cease, and be 
suspended during the continuance of such war: Provided, 


was forcibly expressed, a rope of sand—no closer 
union at the time anticipated nor desired. The 


| war of independence had but just terminated, 
leaving us involved ina heavy debt, and without 


available resources. Some of the States held or 


| claimed an extent of territory stretching from the 
| Atlantic to the Pacific. Others, less fortunately 


moreover, That nothing herein contained shall be construed | 
to impair the right and obligation of Congress, whenever it | 
shall satisfactorily appear that benefits from the use of the | 


public lands, or the proceeds thereof, have been heretofore, 
or shall be hereafter, conferred on particular States, to ex- 
tend as faras practicable in each and all the States, in their 


| due and just proportions, who may require or be willing to 


accept them, similar benefits upon the same or equivalent | 


terms. 


Mr. DUNN moved to amend the amendment | 


of Mr. Rosertson, by inserting before the first 
proviso— 


j 
| 
1 
| 


First paving to the States in which such landsare situate | 


|| twelve and a half per cent. of the proceeds of public Jands 
zon; her banner is in the breeze; and, thank || 


sold within such States respectively. 


Mr. ROBERTSON said: The object, sir, of the 
joint resolution | have ventured to present is to 


_ carry into effect the compacts between the original 


States of this Union, by distributing among all 
the States the future proceeds of the sales of the 
public domain in the proportions stipulated by 
these compacts. A proposition on its face so rea- 


| 
| 
| 


if 
1} 


12 


i } 


I 


circumstanced, regarded these extensive posses- 
sions as dangerous to their future peace; they 
urged that they had contributed their blood and 
treasure to acquire and defend them, and they 
insisted on a liberal surrender. The proposition 
was acceded to. New York led the way in 1781; 
Virginia followed, and, on the Ist of March, 
1784, ceded the extensive region claimed by her 
northwest of the Ohio. In this cession she stip- 
ulated that the territory should be laid out into 


| States, to be admitted into the Union with the 


same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence, as the other States; that certain por- 
tions of it should be reserved for specific pur- 
poses, and the residue (as declared in the clause 
just quoted) constitute a common fund for the 
use and benefit of all the States, in specified pro- 
portions. The payment of the public debt was 


* By a proviso to the ninth article, it is declared that “no 
State shall be deprived of territory for the benefit of the 
United States.” 
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not even mentioned in the compact as one of the 
objects to be provided for. Admitting, however, 
ho payment of that debt to have been a substan- 
tial compliance with the provision requiring that 
the use and benefit of this common fund should 
be enjoyed by each State according to its pro- 
nortion of the general charge and expenditure, 
still it cannot be contended that this was the only 
mode in which the States could receive their pro- 
yortional shares. The debt was estimated at 
something more than forty million dollars; but, 
large as it was, 1 bore no comparison with the 
yalue of the hundreds of millions of acres ceded 
by Virginia alone. Supposing the payment of 
that debt contemplated, must not the question | 
have naturally presented itself, what disposition 
should be made ef the immense residue? and if 
so, what did the contracting parces intend should 
be its final destination? 
Sir, the compact answers the question; it was 
tobe acommon fund for the use and benefit of 
such of the States as had become or should be- 
come members of the Confederation; in their sep- | 
arate, and not exclusively, at least, in their ag- | 
gregate capacity. Had it been the design of the | 
parties thus to confine it, they would have stopped | 
after declaring it should be a common fund, or | 
employed language to express the intention that 
it should be used solely for the general purposes | 
of the Confederacy. So far from this, they adopt | 
terms importing plainly a benefit in severalty, and | 
prescribing the ratio in which each shall enjoy it | 
—the ratio of contribution to the general charge | 
and expenditure. They do not say that the funds | 
shall be for the use of ‘*the United States of 
America,’? which was the style of the Confed- 
eracy, but for the use of such of the United States 
as were or might become members; they do not 
say it shall be applied to meet the general charge | 
and expenditure, but that it shall be enjoyed by || 
the members of the Confederacy according to 
their respective proportions of that charge and 
expenditure. ‘The proceeds of the common fund || 
might exceed or fall short of that expenditure. | 
Exclusive of the public debt, our annual expend- | 
iture probably did not then exceed one ortwo hun- | 
dred thousand dollars. Supposing the public debt 
and expenditures among the objects to which, by 
the express terms of the compact, this common 
fund might be applied—a construction, however, 
which, in regard to the last, neither the nature of 
our political association at the time, nor the lan- 
guage of the compact, justifies—would it not be 
unjust and absurd, after that debt had been dis- 
charged, and when those expenditures do not re- 
quire it, to withhold it from the States for whose 
use and benefit it was conferred? Why provide 
for proportional enjoyment—specify the exact 
proportions in which each State should share the 
fund—if no distribution was contemplated, and 
that fund was designed exclusively as a joint | 
fund for joint purposes? Why give a rule of ap- | 
portionment, if that rule was never intended to be | 
practically enforced ? | 
But it has been said that the ratio of contribu- 
tion existing at the time is the rule prescribed by 
the compact; and that having been since changed, 
that the rule itself is abrogated. Not so, sir. | 
The terms do not confine the rule to the existing 
ratio of contribution, but make that ratio, what- | 
ever it may be at the time of distribution, the | 
rule by which the proportions shall be measured. 
There is corroborating evidence in the history of | 
the times to prove this to be the proper interpre- | 
tation. In April, 1783, a committee of Congress | 
suggested the propriety of altering the then ex- 
isting rule of contribution, founded on a valua- | 
tion of real estate, and substituting the ratio since | 
incorporated into the Federal Constitution, for | 
apportioning representation and direct taxes upon | 
the basis of what are called Federal numbers. | 
That committee, in recommending a supply of | 
revenue, speaks of the proportion of each State | 
as one to be fixed according to the rule ** which | 
Is or may be’? prescribed by the Articles of Con- | 
federation. Another committee, of which Mr. | 
Madison was chairman, was then appointed to 
draw up an address to the States, among other 
things, recommending the proposed change. In| 
October following, the act of the Virginia As- | 
sembly was passed, authorizing her Delegates in | 
Congress to execute the deed of cession, and that | 





Public Lands—Mr. Robertson. 


deed was delivered and accepted, as I have stated, 
on the Ist of March, 1784. Now, it is not cred- 
ible that Virginia was ignorant of the contem- 
plafed change, or meant that, if adopted, it should 
defeat her rights reserved by the deed. She knew 
that the ratio of contribution micht be changed; 
but still the compact intended and provided that 
the use and benefit of the common fund should 
be enjoyed by the States in the same proportion 
in which they should contribute to the general 
burdens. ‘This proportion, change as it may, 
must still give the rule. But grant that the new 
ratio did not become the rule, the only conse- 
quence would be, not that the rule is abrogated, 
but the old ratio of contribution would continue 
to be the rule of distribution. 

But, sir, it is not merely the rule of apportion- 
ment which it is contended has been changed or 
abrogated. The monstrous doctrine is announced 
that the compacts themselves have no binding 
effect—that they have been annulled by the Fed- 
eral Constitution; yes, sir, the very instrument 
designed to render them inviolable—and that they 
are incompatible with the sovereign rights of the 
new States. Sir, it was not to have been ex- 
pected that the validity of these compacts would 
ever have been denied, whatever doubts might be 
suggested as to their construction. ‘They have 
been recognized by repeated acts of Federal legis- 
lation, from the period of their date to the present 
time; they were indeed ratified and confirmed by 
the Constitution itself. In April, 1784, the month 
succeeding the cession from Virginia, an ordi- 
nance was passed by Congress for dividing the 
ceded territory into distinct States. This ordi- 
nance provided for the temporary and permanent 
government of those divisions, upon this express 
condition, among others—that they should in no 
ease interfere with the primary disposal of the 
soil by the United States in Congress assembled ; 


/and that this and the other articles should stand 
| as fundamental constitutions between the thirteen 


original States and each of the several States to 
be created. These provisions could have been 
made with no other view than to a fulfillment of 
the terms upon which cessions had been made. 
But there is another and still more striking re- 
cognition of the compact made with Virginia. In 


States to be created in the ceded territory, being 
found inconvenient, Congress adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending it to Virginia to revise and 
alter it in this respect; and in July following 


indeed too plain for argument. 
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United States or of any particular State.” That 
the Constituuion was not construed by Virginia 
as affecting her claims, under her deed of cession, 
is manifest from the act which she subsequently 
passed to change that deed. Itwould have been 
idle to tender or accept this modification, con- 
fined as it was to one particular condition, had 
the whole compact been already abrogated. Had 
such been its intended operation, it can scarcely 
be believed that Virginia, dissatisfied as she was 
with many of its provisions, and who finally 
adopted it in convention by a majority of ten 
votes only, would ever have ratifiedit. But some 
of these compacts, imposing conditions almost 
precisely similar to those in the cession of Vir- 
ginia, were entered into subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. That instrument could 
not subsequently annul them, and this fact alone 
is conclusive to show that such was not under- 
stood to be its effect upon those previously made. 
This Government, sir, has never set up so mon- 
strous a pretension. Its whole action proves the 
reverse. I might multiply instances, but it ean- 
not be necessary. I will content myself with 
referring to the celebrated veto message of De- 
cember, 1833. In that message the late Chief 
Magistrate, adopting the construction I have con- 
tended for, says: 

** The cessions of Virginia, Georgia, and North Carolina, 
in express terms, and all the rest impliedly, not only pro 
vide specificaily the proportion according to which each 
State shall profit by the proceeds of the land sales, but they 
proceed to declare that they shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or pur 
pose whatsoever.’? 


And adds: 


* This is the fundamental! law of the land at this moment, 
growing out of compacts which are older than the Consti 
tution, and formed the corner-stone on which the Union 
itself was erected.”’ 


Sir, need I go further? The question seems 


The validity of 


| these covenants, nevercontroverted until recently, 


|| 1786, the restriction imposed by thatcompactupon || 
|| Congress in reference to the extent of the new 


rests upon a foundation which cannot be shaken 
without subverting the Constitution itself, and 
denying all obligation in men to abide by their 
most solemn engagements. 

I have said that the principlé of distribution 
proposed in the joint resolution before you has 
been sanctioned by the States. I proceed to the 


| proofs. 


The General Assembly of Maryland, in 1821, 


had this subject under consideration. A commit- 


passed a new ordinance prescribing how the || 


| boundaries of the new States should be estab- 


lished ** as soon as Virginia should alter her deed 
of cession.”’ 
ion is made to prevent interference by the new 
States with the primary disposal of the soil. The 
Legislature of Virginia never made the change 


desired until the 30th December, 1788, after the || 


Federal Constitution had been ratified by the re- 
quisite number of States. Here, then, is a plain 
recognition of the compact both before and after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

Was it annulled by the Constitution? No, sir; 
far from it. It wasratified and reaffirmed by lan- 
guage too plain to be misconstrued. The first 
clause of the sixth article, penned at the very 


time when there was a pending application to || 
| Virginia to change the terms of her deed, reads | 


as follows: 


* All debts contracted and engagements entered into be- 
fore the adoption of this Constitution shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution as under 
the Confederation. ”’ 

I have already shown that the compact with 
Virginia was entered into prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution, and its validity unequivo- 
cally acknowledged by the old Confederation; 
and the effect of this clause consequently is the 
same as if that compact had been incorporated 
in the Constitution. Nor is this all. The fourth 
article enables this Government to fulfill its obli- 
gations by giving to Congress full power ‘to 
dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting, the territory or other property 
of the United States;’’ and guards against the 
abuse of this power by declaring, in the same 
clause, that *‘ nothing in this Constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice the claims of the 


In this ordinance a similar provis- | 


tee was appointed by the Senate, whose deliber- 
ations resulted in a report and resolutions subse- 
quently adopted by both branches. Asthey were 
the groundwork of the legislative action of other 
States, | request that they may be read. 

The resolutions were read. The first and sec- 
ond are as follows: 


1, Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
each of the United States has an equal right to participate 


in the benefit of the public lands, the common property of 


the Union. 

°2, Resolved, That the States in whose favor Congress 
have not made appropriations of land for the purposes of 
education, are entitled to such appropriations as will cor- 


| respond in a just proportion with those heretofore made in 
| favor of other States.”’ 


Mr. ROBERTSON. These resolutions, or 
others of similar import, were adopted in the same 


_or the following year by New Hampshire, Rhode 


| ticipation in the public lands, 


Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Maine, and Kentucky. 

Tennessee, though she denied that the benefits 
conferred upon her were as greatas they had been 
represented, declared that ** she was far from re- 
sisting claims set up by the old States to a par- 
”? and concluded 
with a resolution leaving the matter ** wholly to 
the wisdom and discretion of Congress.’’ 

It has been supposed that New York dissented 
from these views. I do not so understand her. 
It is true that she did not concur with Maryland 
in disputing the justice or legality of the dona- 
tions made to the new States, or claim on that 
account corresponding benefits. On the contrary, 
she asserted the right of Congress to make those 
donations. But she justified them, not only on 
the pretext that the new States had paid an equiv- 
alent, but upon the ground of such ample power 
over the public domain as would equally justify 


| the To awa now proposed. The report con- 


' tends t 


at the public lands, if considered as held 
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| 
under the cessions, are held in full and absolute | Governor to this interesting subject at the com- 
| mencement of the present session of her Legis- 
| lature. 
| old States to a just participation in the common 
| fund; and the House of Delegates, by a unani- 
| mous vote, has concurred in asserting it, and 
/ by a decided majority demanded a distribution. 


right, discharged from all conditions except those 
specific ones expressly reserved in the acts of 
cession; while,if held by original title, the fourth 
article of the Constitution empowers Congress to 
dispose of them, with no other limitation than 
such as may be imposed by the sense of public 
duty and the general welfare. Again: 


* Like all other public property, these lands are indeed 
held as a trust for the common benefit of the States, or 
rather of the people of the United States; but of the mode 


of administering this common fund, and the objects to || 
which it shall be applied, Congress alone is entitled to || 


judge.”’ 


New York, therefore, so far from denying the || 


power of Congress to distribute to all in just pro- 
portions, necessarily asserted it, in maintaining 


the still broader power to make any and every | 
disposition not incompatible with the deeds of | 


cession or the public welfare. 
Connecticut, without impeaching the donations 


to the new States, argued in favor of an allotment || 
to the old States, also for the purpose of educa- || 


tion. Still more recently, as lately as May, 1838, 
her Legislature has distinctly asserted the prin- | 


ciple of distribution, and requested her Repre- || 


sentatives in Congress to use their best endeav- | 
ors to have it practically adopted. I request the | 
Clerk to read them for the information of the | 
House. 

The resolutions were read as follows: 


Resolutions of Connecticut relating to the disposition of the || 


public lands of the United States, at a General Assembly | 
of the State of Connecticut, holden at New Haven, in said | 
State, on the first Wednesday of May, A. D. 1838. 


* Resolved by this Assembly, That the public lands belong- | 
ing to the United States are the common property of all the | 
States, and the proceeds of them should be appropriated to 
their use and benefit, and to no other purpose whatever, | 
without the consent of the States respectively. 

** Resolved, ‘That this General Assembly do solemnly pro- 
test against a cession of any of the public lands to a State 
in which they may be situated, at a price less than that at 
which they are offered in market, and also against all pre- 
emption laws, and the grants made under the authority of 
such laws. 

Resolved by this Assembly, That our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress be requested to use their best en- 
deavors to have the proceeds of the public lands divided 
among the States severally, as soon as it can with propriety 
be done. 

“Resolved, That itis expedient that a portion of the public 
lands belonging to the United States should be appropriated 
to the support of education in the original thirteen States 
of the Union, and that the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from this State be requested to procure the adop 
tion of such a measure. 

** Resolved by this Assembly, That his Excellency the Gov 
ernor be requested to forward a copy of these resolutions to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, and 
also to each Executive of the several States, with a request 
that they may be laid before the Legislatures of their States 
respectively.’’ 

Mr. ROBERTSON. These resolutions have 
been laid before the Legislature of Virginia. They 
are not, I think, on the Journals of either House 
of Congress. 

Mr. INGHAM said he believed they had never 
been transmitted by the Governor to the Repre- 
sentatives of the State. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I could account for the 
omission, sir, in no other way. The gentlemen 
are welcome, however, to my copy, if they think 
proper to accept it. I trust they will spread it 
upon our Journal, and that [ shall have their co- 
operation in endeavoring to carry into effect the 
wishes of their native State. 

The principle of distribution has been asserted 
by Massachusetts, and her Representatives re- 
quested, in 1836, to carry it into practice, by 
supporting what is commonly called Clay’s land 
bill. 

The Senators and Representatives of Louisiana 
voted for the same bill, from which I infer it was 
acceptable to that State. 

In Febraary last, the Legislature of Ohio de- 
nounced the policy of abandoning the public lands 
to be sold piecemeal, and permitting the money 
to be used as common revenue, as treacherous 
and injurious to the States; and declared that, 
‘after the payment of the public debt, the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands belonged of right to the 
States,’’ and that Congress was bound ‘‘to dis- 
tribute the same, according to the deeds of ces- 
sion.” 

Sull more recently, North Carolina has sent 
us resolutions quite as strong as those of Mary- | 
sand, 

‘The attention of Virginia was called by the | 


} 
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His message vindicates the right of the 


Their resolutions are now before the Senate. I 


know not how that branch of her Legislature || 


may decide, nor will its decision, be it what it 
may, change the settled conviction of m 
that a vast majority of the people of 

will sustain the position taken by their Governor 


‘and their more immediate Representatives. 
The resolutions were read by the Clerk, at the | 
| request of Mr. Roperrson. 


The resolutions on the subjeet of the public lands, as finally 
adopted by the House of Delegates. 


1, Resolved, That the public lands held by the United 
States belong in common to all the States, and that each 


and all are entitled to participate in the benefits derivable || 


therefrom. [Passed unanimously.) 


2. Resolved, That it is amongst the solemn duties de- | 
| volved upon the Congress of the United States ‘ faithfully | 
and Lona fide’ to dispose of the public lands in such man- , 
ner as will equally inure to the benefit of all the States | 
| who may now be, or shall hereafter become, members of 


this Confederacy; and that this General Assembly depre- 


|| cates the adoption of all such measures by Congress as shall | 


havea contrary tendency. [Passed unanimously.] 
3. Resolved, That. whilst this General Asseinbly views 


| with becoming pride the rapid growth of the new States, 
and would do nothing tocheck theiradvance in wealthand | 
power, it nevertheless cannot fail to percieve, in the bill for | 
graduating the price of the public lands, and some of the | 
other propositions now pending before Congress, the germ | 


of measures calculated to unsettle the conditions on which 


the public lands were acquired by the United States, and | 


greatly to impair the equality of benefits arising from the 


same, in which Virginia, in common with all the States, is | 
| justly entitled to participate. 
|| 4, Resolved, That the lands which were ceded by the | 
|| several States to the United States were ceded in trust, for 
the common benefit of all the States ; and this General As- | 
| sembly doth earnestly urge upon Congress the speedy adopt 
| tion of some equitable plan for the distribution of the ne- 
| proceeds of the sales thereof among the States. 
| noes 49.] 
| 5, Resolved, That the lands acquired by the United 
| States by purchase are held in-trust, fur the common ben- | 
| efitof all the States, and this General Assembly doth de- || 
| clare the opinion that the most just and equitable plan for | 
| disposing of the net proceeds of the sales thereof is by dis 
| tributing the same in just proportions among all the States. || 
| [Ayes 76, noes 52.] 
“6. Resolved, ‘Vhat the principles of justice and equality | 


Ayes 114, noes 13.) 


[Ayes 77, 


require that the Government of the United States should 
account with such of the States as have received no appro- 


priation from the public lands, or of money arising from the | 


sales thereof, iu such manner as will place said States on 


| an equal footing in this respect witli the States that have | 
| received appropriations. 


{Ayes 72, noes 49. } 
“7, Resolved, nevertheless, That, by the foregoing reso 


| lutions, urging the distribution of the proceeds of the sales | 
of the public lands, this General Assembly doth not mean, | 
in any event, to infringe or disturb the act of Congress, | 
passed the 2d of March, 1833, for the settlement of the tariff, | 
commonly called the Compromise act; but, on the contrary* | 


it hereby declares and resolves that the said compromise 
act should be held sacred and inviolate. [Ayes 83, noes 
ae 
oo 

“8. Resolved, That the Governor of this Commonwealth 
transmit the foregoing report and resolutions to each of the 


| Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State, || 
with a request that the same be laid before the two Houses , 


ot Congress. = 

“9. Resolved, That the Governor be requested to com- 
municate a copy of said preamble and resolutions to the 
Executive of each State in this Union, with a request to 
submit ie same to their respective Legislatures.” 

The State of South Carolina, so far as | have 
been able to find, has expressed no opinion upon 
thissubject. But the propositions lately present- 
ed by the Representatives from that State, and 
now supported by those from Arkansas, and 
which I shall have occasion to bring more partic- 
ularly to the notice of the House, necessarily con- 
cede the power to distribute. 

Thus, sir, | have enumerated nineteen States 
out of the twenty-six which have asserted or ad- 


'| mitted the constitutional power of Congress to 
| apportion the proceeds of the public lands among 
| all the States. 


In regard to Georgia, | entertain no more doubt 


| of her wishes than I do of those of my own State, 
and very littte more doubt of them than of my 


own existence.* Indeed, sir, the proposition of- 


| fered at the last session by the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Haynes,] who now seems opposed 


* Georgia never ceded her lands till 1802. Among other 


| stipulations in her cession was one almost precisely simi- 


Jar to that quoted from the compact with Virginia ; and an- 
other declaring that in a certain event the cession should 
be void, and the jands revert to Georgia. 


ae oa. 
| 
|| belief that he himself approved it, provide 


mind | 
irginia | 


| to all manner of distribution, left me under the 
eet ; d it was 
|| made among individuals, instead of States, 
| Mr. HAYNES. Did I not remark to the gen. 
| tleman from Virginia that I offered my resolution 
| only as an alternative in case any distribution 
should prevail ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The gentleman so stated 
to me a few days ago. Ido not recollect that he 
ever said so during the last session. My impres- 
sion is directly the reverse; and it was with un. 
| feigned surprise that I heard the gentleman’s prop. 
| osition in committee, declaring it inexpedient, ag 
|| 1 understood it, now or at any’ future time, to 
divide the lands, or their proceeds, either among 
States or individuals. Add Georgia, and you 
| have twenty out of the twenty-six States, with 
|| arepresentation in the Senate of forty out of fifty. 
| two, and in this House of two hundred and twep. 
— out of two hundred and forty-two mem. 

ers! 

Of the remaining six States—Alabama, Missis. 
sippi, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Michigan— 
three only, those I have last mentioned, having a 
representation in this House of six members on] 
and an equal number in the Senate, would seek 
ably have even a pecuniary interest in opposing 
a just division, or would seriously oppose it. 
And yet we hear it boastingly said that the new 
States will before long dictate their own terms, 
and write them on the face of the bill as the law 
of the land. 

It has been intimated that New Hampshire and 
Ohio have changed their views and opinions. Sir, 
it does not follow, because New Hampshire has 
disapproved a division of the surplus revenue, 
that she opposes the distribution she formerly 
demanded of the proceeds of the public lands; 
nor that Ohio has given up the rights she so lately 
pee it treachery to abandon, because she 
nas changed her political complexion. I confess, 
' sir, I am incredulous on this point. I must see 
some action of the Legislature or the people be- 
fore I can believe it. If it be so, however, | 
should be reluctant to force this measure upon 
them, and will cheerfully vote for an amendment, 
if their Representatives will propose it, declaring 
| that those States, or any others opposed to its 
constitutionality, shall not be compelled to partici- 
pate. But the ground assumed for Ohio, it must 
be remarked, will, beyond dispute, give us the 
support of New York, Georgia, and Connecticut, 
| whose political sentiments have also undergone 
a change, but in a diffent direction. 

Supposing the six States I have mentioned, 
having together but twenty Representatives on 
this floor, to be all opposed to the principle of 
distribution, and adding to them all the States 
regarded as doubtful, there will still remain in 
its favor an overwhelming majority, having a rep- 
resentation four or five times greater, and a cor- 
responding superiority of population. 

1 proceed to adduce other arguments, Mr. 
| Speaker, in support of the proposed measure, 
| drawn from the practical legislation of the coun- 
try, and the opinions of men high in authority. 
_ The authority of great names will have more in- 
_ fluence, I know, than any argument of mine. 

General Jackson, in 1829-—— 
| Mr. PICKENS. Do you quote General Jack- 
son as authority? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Not for himself, sir, but 


, 








| 
|| for the party of which he was the leader. 
|| Mr. PICKENS. You do not call him the 
| leader? 
|| Mr. ROBERTSON. I do, sir; the acknowl- 
| edged, the undoubted leader; and among his fol- 
i lowers were some as abject and servile as those 
| of the eastern monarch, who were ready, when 
| his Majesty said it was night at noonday, to look 
‘| up to the sun, andswear they saw the moon and 
stars. In his first message to Congress, General 
|| Jackson, then fresh from the people, looking for- 
‘| ward to a large surplus in the Treasury, and ~~ 
oe the injustice and discord which would 
'| probably ensue from using it for internal im- 
|| provement, recommended ee of 
| such surplus ** among the several States accord- 
'| ing to their ratio of representation.’’ This ap- 
|| portionment he declared as, in his opinion, the 
| most safe, just, and federal disposition which 
‘| could be made of it; and this opinion he delib- 
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crately repeated after a twelvemonths’ reflection 
Well, sir, here was the assertion of the principle 
applicable to the whole surplus, from whatever 
source derived. If the proceeds of the public 
lands constituted a part, it was necessarily in- 
cluded, because the whole includes all its parts. | 
If not, it would be difficult to show that though || 
the general revenue might be divided, the pro- | 
ceeds of the publiclands could not. The reverse 
of the proposition would come much nearer the | 
truth. Who then denounced this montrous her- | 
esy? Why did not the party who brought him || 
into power abandon him for maintaining this un- | 
constitutional doctrine? Sir, you scarcely heard 
a murmur of discontent. 

In December, 1830, as [ have said, the doctrine 
was deliberately repeated; and I cannot forbear 
to notice the fact, though perhaps not strictly rel- | 
evant, that, in the month of following, the | 
House of Representatives of New York, tracking 
the steps of their leader, declared, without one 
dissenting voice, not only that a distribution of 
the entire surplus ought to be made annually, but 
pointed out the second section of the first article 
of the Constitution as that by which the respect- 
ive proportions of the States should be regulated. 
But General Jackson changed his opinion; and, 
of course, it must be presumed all the party have 
done the same. If New York changed hers in this | 
particular since 1831, I presume, looking to the | 
recent election, she has again resumed her ori- | 
inal ground. But I will return from this digres- 
sion, After having twice asserted the principle || 
of distribution as to all kinds of revenue, General 
Jackson suddenly shifted his ground, and found 
italtogether wrong to distribute even the proceeds 
of the public lands; and the next year put his royal 
veto—and no monarch ever exercised that high 
prerogative more royally—on a bill which had || 
passed by a considerable majority, distributing 
the proceeds of the public lands; and then, sir, | 
those who went before for distribution, out and | 
out, discovered it to be unconstitutional, even as 
regards a fund over which they once contended 
Congress possessed absolute power. 

But did not the late President and yey wid 
again, in substance, assert the principle of distri- | 
bution in the bill of 1836, called the deposit bill? | 
I know it will be said that bill did not distribute | 
the funds among the States; that it was a mere 
loan, or rather a deposit. It was such in form, 
merely, not in substance, and so understood by 
all. ‘There is no substantial difference between a 
loan without interest, never expected to be re- 
turned, and a gift. The attempt to get over the | 
difficulty by christening it a loan or a deposit was 
amere device,acontrivance to ease the consciences 
of the President and his party. Did a single in- 
dividual ever believe that the States would be 
called upon to return a dollar of the amount? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes; I did. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then, sir, the gentleman 
was more credulous than I had ever supposed 
him. He is one of a thousand. But I am told 
he speaks jestingly. Then, sir, he did not believe 
it. No one believed it. Suppose it had been in 
truth a loan, or a mere deposit, what more right 
had Congress to lend money to the States, or to 
deposit it with the States, than to distribute it || 
among them? The Constitution no more author- || 
izes the one than the other. Yet this was satis- | 








factory to gentlemen who hold that we have no | 
right to do indirectly what we cannot do directly, || 
For myself, sir, | would have voted for the bill 
without this contrivance just as soon as with it, 
and upon this ground: that Congress has no right || 
to raise money except for the purpose of meeting | 
the necessary expenditures of the Government. | 
If by design or mistake more is raised than is || 
needed, there must of necessity exist a right to } 
restore the excess. Suppose atax, through mis- 

} 








take or intentionally, levied beyond our jurisdic- 

tion—in Texas, for instance, or Canada—or the 

estate of a citizen illegally confiscated, and the | 
money brought into the Treasury: whocan doubt | 
the obligation to restore it to the lawful owner? | 
Not under the power of appropriation. It was | 
no appropriation, it was simply a restoration— 
a restoration of that which could not be lawfully || 
appropriated, for the want of lawful objects of |, 
appropriation. Congress has no power to raise ': 
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money for distribution; to raise it for any other 
| purpose than to meet the just expenditures of the 
| Government, would be as illegal as to raise it by 
| confiscation. 


| and the proper and only means of avoiding an 


But it was there in the Treasury; 


abuse of the power of appropriation was, to 
restore it to its lawful owners. 

The whole Administration party, except some 
thirty odd, voted for this bill, and now tiey can- 
not overcome their constitutional scruples so far 
as to vote for distributing the proceeds of the 
public lands, though bya solemn compact recog- 
nized by the Constitution, that distribution is 
plainly authorized. They would no doubt do 
justice to the old States if they could without vio- 
lating their consciences. But they are the friends 
of a strict construction—of State rights. Yes, sir; 
and among these State-rights politicians you will 
find the advocates of internal improvement, of a 
national bank, and a protecting tariff—the sup- 


|| porters of the proclamation and the force bill; 
| those who justify the removal of the deposits, the 


rotest, Treasury circular, and expunging reso- 
ution. Why, sir, cannot those who voted for the 


|| deposit bill of 1836 vote for the measure now upon 


our table? Call it, if you will, a loan, a deposit, 
instead of a distribution. But no, it was per- 
fectly constitutional so to dispose of all public 
funds, except those which the States havea right, 
by compact, to enjoy in specified proportions. 
They could divide all, but not a part; they swal- 
lowed the camel, and now they strain at the gnat. 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, to trace a little further 


| the practical legislation of the country in regard 


to the public lands. Has not this Government 
ever since its original organization exercised the 
most unbounded power in disposing of them? 
Look at, its munificent donations to the new 
States for schools and colleges, for roads and 
canals, for seats of government, and for other 
purposes. I pass by the question how far these 
donations were just or unjust, but refer to them 


| solely to show the extent of power claimed by 


the Federal Government over the public domain. 
It has been said that a full equivalent was paid, 
and that these grants, indeed, were authorized 
by the terms of the old ordinance of July, 1787, 
declaring that schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall be forever encouraged. But would not 
this provision equally authorize grants to the old 
States for the same purposes? or, if limited to 
the States formed out of the ceded territory, upon 
what grounds are those maintained made to 
States not within those limits, to compantes or 
to individuals? Tennessee has been favored with 


|| a large donation. Kentucky and Connecticut 


have each received a township. How can these 
States, then, deny to New York or Rhode Island 


| or any other of the original States, a benefit sim- 


ilar to that which they have solicited and re- 


|| ceived for themselves? “The propriety of distrib- 


uting among the States the general revenues of 
the Federal Government may well be questioned? 
But the lands and their proceeds stand on very 


|| different footing. The revenues can only be ex- 


pended upon objects specifically enumerated in 


'| the Constitution, or such as are incidentally ne- 


cessary for effecting some constitutional power. 
Gentlemen may very justly contend for this prin- 
ciple; and if the public lands were, properly 
speaking, revenue, and there were no specific 
provisions by compact and by the Constitution 
itself applicable to their disposition, they would 


| necessarily be subject to the same limitations 


which other revenues are. But here is the true 
source of the error in those who would apply 
these limitations to them. Land and revenue are 
not convertible terms. Revenue is defined to be 


| income, rent, fruits; an assessment, an impost, a 


tax, aduty,a tribute, a contribution; these may be 
embraced under the term revenues. But no man 
ever terms his real estate revenue, though he 
should sell a part of it annually to minister to his 
wants or his extravagance. ‘here may be rev- 
enue from taxes on men, or goods, or lands; but 
neither men, nor merchandise, nor lands are rev- 
enue. They are the subjects on which taxes are 
imposed, the sources whence revenue is derived, 
not the revenue itself. Land or merchandise is 
no more revenue than an oak is an acorn. 

The Constitution itself may be considered as 
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defining what constitutes the public revenues. It 
gives to Congress power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, and to borrow 
money. Buta bill to dispoze of the public lands 
is not a bill to do any one of these things, nor in 
any sense a revenue bill.* It is certainly true 
that the purchase money, when land is sold, may 
be used as revenue is used; but the land itself, 
unconverted, all must concede, is not revenue; 
and, considering it as held on a special trust, the 
proceeds, when converted, do but stand in the 
place of the land. If you may divide the land, 
so may you what is derived from its sale; and if 
such a division be authorized or required, the 
conversion of it for the purpose of Sehaioae 
division would be a manifest breach of trust. I 
hold it, therefore, perfectly clear, that the restric- 
tions imposed by the Constitution, whatever they 
may be, on the expenditure of revenue, have no 
application to the disposition of the land or its 
price. ‘This would be so on general principles. 
But when we look further—when we see the spe- 


cial provision made by the compacts for the dis- 


position of this common fund, and the express 
authority conferred by separate clauses in the 
Constitution, ratifying those compacts and giving 
full power to perform them, no ground is left for 
reasonable doubt. 

Having, Mr. Speaker, endeavored to vindicate 
the authori'y of Congress to make a distribution 


/among the States as now proposed, and shown, 


I hope, satisfactorily, that the same principle has 
been sanctioned by a considerable majority, if 
not by all the States, and by the legislation of 
Congress down to the present day, I propose 


| briefly to review some of the prominent plans 
| which have been presented for the future dispo- 


sition of the public domain. 

I turn, in the first place, to the suggestion of 
the late Chief Magistrate, that the public lands 
should cease to be a source of revenue; and to the 
report of the Committee on the Public Lands of 
the last session, in which that suggestion has been 
adopted. As no action was had upon this report, 


| it has very probably escaped the particular notice 


of the House. ‘The committee pronounce it to be 
unjust and unconstitutional to raise revenue, or 
tax the people, in the purchase of the public lands, 
merely to raise a surplus revenue to be distrib- 
uted among the several States 

Sir, | have already shown that neither land nor 
the price obtained for it can properly be termed 
revenue, nor in any sense regarded asa tax, It 
is no more a tax when the purchase is made from 
the Government than from individuals; no more 


| a tax upon a purchaser in Indiana than upon one 


in Pennsylvania, It is a voluntary payment, for 
which the purchaser receives full value, and gen- 
erally far more than the value of his money, better 


land being frequently sold in the new States fora 


dollar and a quarter than can be purchased in the 
old States for five or ten times that sum. By this 


, confusion of terms, holding land as synonymous 
| with revenue, and its price as a tax and a burden, 


the committee finds it to be very unconstitutional 
to distribute the proceeds; and, conforming to the 


| recommendation of General Jackson, declares 


that 

**The period has fully arrived when the publie lands 
should cease to be a subject of revenue to the Government, 
except for the payment of those general charges which 


grow out of the acquisition of the lands, their survey and 
sale.’ 


Very oppressive and unconstitutional, sir, to 
tax the people by selling them good lands at hal 


| price, but perfectly just and constitutional to give 
| away for nothing to one portion of the people the 


property belonging to all. 
I leave this notable scheme of selling the public 


| lands for costs and charges incurred in making 


good titles to those who will take them, and pro- 


ceed to the resolutions offered by the gentleman 
'from Missouri, [Mr. Harrison.] These resolu- 


tions, sir, if | comprehend them, assert the mon- 
strous doctrine that the public lands held by the 


| United States under the deeds of cession are, in 





* The Constitution provides that “ all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives.” 
Was it ever thought the Senate could originate a bill to dis- 
pose of the public jands. to grant them away, or to graduate 


: or reduce the priee? 
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truth, the property of the States within which 
they lie. 1 desire that they may be read. 
Resolutions offered by Mr. Hanntson, of Missouri, in the 


Select Committee on the Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, January 16, 1839. 


“ Resolved, That the powers of the Federal Government 
result from the compact to which the States are parties, 


* limited by the plain sense and intention of the intrument 


constituting that compact, and are no further valid than 
they are authorized by the grants enumerated in the com- 
pact. 

“2. That State sovereignties are only diminished by pow 
ers specifically enumerated in this compact, or by such as 
are necessary to carry the specified powers into effect. 

“3. That there being vo terms or conditions mentioned 
in the Constutution by which new States, coming into the 
Confederacy, should be bound or restricted, each and every 
State, whether new or old, as a member of this Confed 
eracy, has ‘the same rights of freedom, sovereignty, and 
independence, in all respects whatever,’ as another; and 
is as Completely sovereign, to all intentsand purposes, as tt 
Was, or would have been, iad the Union never been formed, 
except only so far as it has given certain rights and powers 
to the General Government, enumerated in the Constitution, 
for specified purposes. 

“4, Thatthbe nghtof exclusive jurisdiction to the utmost 
lisnits of State territory is an unqualified and undeniable 
attribute of sovereignty; and as, by the nature of the re 
served rights, and the terms of the Constitution, no one 
State has a greater portion of reserved rigiits than another, 
so no Other power whatever has any right to interiere, by 
legislative enactment or otherwise, with the property or 
rigiits of property which lie within the acknowledged limits 
of any of the States, since these are subjects of a local 
character, and appropriate only for local legisiation. 

*5. Resolved, therefore, As the States of this Coafeder- 
acy, ‘in all respects whatever, are equally free, sovereign, 
and independent,’ no conditions being imposed or required 
by the Constitution upon those that might be admitted into 


the Union, that all restrictions and conditions upon the new | 
Siates, on their admission, being opposed to the funda- | 


mental prineiples and analogies of the Government, and not 
sanctioned by the Constitution, are nul! and void; and that 
each new State, upon being admitted into the Union, being 
‘as free, sovereign, and independent as the other States,in 
all respects whatever,’ was absolved, by the act of admis- 
sion, from all terins, conditions, restrictions, and limitations 
whatever, whether under deeds of cession, ordinances, or 
compacts; and became, ipso facto, the absolute, unquali 
fied, and uncontrollable sovereign of the soil lying within 
its respective limits and jurisdiction. 


1 do not intend, sir, critically to examine the 
premises which have led the gentleman to his 
most extraordinary conclusion. The conclusion 
itself is so monstrous that itis needless to attempt 
to detect the error of the reasoning. 
has predicted that Virginia will die of an abstrac- 
tion. I trust she will not die of this. I-wish I 


could believe that it was a mere abstraction on | 
which no practical measure was ever intended to | 


be erected. Let us examine it. 
The doctrine maintained is, that the compact 


entered into between the original States, and the | 


condition imposed and accepted by the new States 


on their admission into the Union, were rendered | 
null and void by the act of admission itself, and | 
that they, the new States, then became ipso facto | 


the uncontrollable sovereigns and owners of the 
soil. 
Yes, sir, the new States, on their admission into 


the Union, were discharged from all obligation, | 


legal ov moral, to respect the title under which 
the public lands have been held since 1784. The 
compacts themselves are null and void, and con- 
sequently every sale or transfer made by the Gen- 
eral Government is an act of usurpation! This 
is the naked, undisguised proposition. I believe 
[ state it correctly. Extraordinary as it appears, 


it has perhaps been asserted before; but it is the || 


first time, so far as I know, that an effort has 
been made to bring it forward in our great na- 
tional council, in the face of the nation and of the 
world; and I sincerely hope the gentleman from 


Missouri may now succeed in obtaining a vote 


upon it. 


It is true, that by the compacts under which 
the ceded territory was held, that territory was | 


declared, after certain objects should be provided 
for, a common fund for all the States; that a sol- 
emn ordinance declares it as one of the funda- 


mental constitutions between the original States | 


and the new States subsequently to be formed in 


soil by the United States in Congress assembled ; 
that this condition is expressly imposed in every 
ease by the very Iaw under which these new 
States were authorized to form State Govern- 
ments preparatory to their admission into the 
Union, and incorporated into the State constitu- 
tions themselves; that this perfect and uncontrol- 


Some one | 


| this Government? 
null and void. The courts of justice must vacate || 
every title which originated subsequent to the ad- || 
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lable power in Congress, at least so far as is con- 
sistent with the original compacts, has been as- 
serted by all the constituted authorities of the 
Union, Federal and State, from the foundation of 
the Governmentto this hour. All thisis nothing. 
These solemn stipulations are null and void; the 
Federal Government never owned a foot of land 
in any State after admitting it into the Union, 
and all its acts have been acts of usurpation! Let 
me ask the gentleman from Missouri to reflect 
on the consequences, moral and political, of this 
doctrine; to peruse again the celebrated veto mes- 
sage returning the land bill. Let him remark 
with what respect the old compacts are spoken 
of, and their binding obligation vindicated. I 
will do General Jackson the justice to say, that, 
however he may have urged upon Congress prop- 
ositions inconsistent, in my opinion, with the 
stipulations of those compacts, he never, so far 
as | know, denied their obligatory force. He 
set up noclaim for the United States on the ground 
of a right in them to the soil, but addressed him- 
self to the policy and generosity of the Govern- 
ment. Sir, the gentleman from Missouri must 
view his doctrine in a light very different from 
that in which it strikes me. He believes, no 
doubt, in his own mind, that he can reconcile it 
to the principles of honor and integrity. If he 
should not be able to do this, in retracing the 
steps which have led him to adopt it, I trust he 
will renounce it. 


The error, sir, which probably lies at the foun- | 


dation of that doctrine is, the ideas he seems to 


entertain that ownership and jurisdiction are in- || 
separable attributes of sovereignty. He assumes || 
that the States have exclusive jurisdiction within | 
their limits; and then infers exclusive and abso- || 


lute ownership of the soil. The premises are er- 
roneous, and, if true, ghe consequence would not 
follow. The States have not even exclusive juris- 
diction. The General Government, on the con- 


trary, has concurrent or even supreme jurisdic- || 


tion to the extent of its constitutional powers; 


and it is still more grossly erroneous to claim the | 


ownership, even if the jurisdiction was supreme. 
Our history affords numerous instances in which 


jurisdiction and ownership are separated. In- || 


deed, they are rarely united. [ will mention one 
or two familiar instances: In the cession of a part 
of this District by Virginia, the jurisdiction was 
conferred, but not the soil; and when the State of 


Pennsylvania contracted with the United States | 


for the purchase of what was called the triangle, 
the jurisdiction was ceded at once, but the right 
of soil was retained for years. But suppose this 
doctrine true, and applicable to the public lands; 
say they belonged of right to the new States from 
the date of their creation; that the General Gov- 
ernment, in undertaking to sell or dispose of them 
was an intruder, a usurper; what then? 
becomes of all your titles to land in the new States 
derived since that period, as they nave been, from 
All of them, sir, every one, 


mission of the State into the Union. Nor is this 
the case in respect to private titles merely. Your 
school lands, seats of governments, salines, all, 
all are forfeited—founded in usurpation. 

But, sir, we may be told they are held by a 


higher authority. The State, the sovereign of 


the soil, claims them ipso facto, by the act of ad- 
mission: the very act by which it disclaimed all 
pretension of right to interfere with them. Well, 
suppose it so. 
end, and the new proprietor, the State, has a 
right to partition out all the lands anew. Sir, 
this doctrine not only unsettles all private titles, 
it does more; it annuls the acts themselves ad- 
mitting the new States into the Union. The se- 


curity of the title of the United States was the 


fundamental condition of admittance, upon which 


alone the General Government could admit them; 
that territory, that these new States shall in no | 


case interfere with the primary disposition of the | 


and if the condition be violated, the grant itself 


is annulled. Was there ever, sir, a doctrine more || 


monstrous in its consequences? The Represent- 
ative of a State on this floor invalidates the titles 
of his own fellow-citizens, and puts the State 
itself out of the Union! It is nullification indeed, 
far worse than that of the South. It is self-im- 
molation. {cannot believe that the gentleman 
himself, on serious reflection, will maintain it. 


What | 


Still all private titles are at an | 
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For, sir, ‘suppose it true, as a legal or eonstity. 
tional doctrine; say that a State has the power to 
annul all its most solemn compacts: what then? 
Itis the wltima ratio regum—the power, but not 
the right; the wee to violate a promise! to 
commit a breach of plighted faith! If the day 
should ever come when any man shall invite the 
people of the West to exercise this power bya 
seizure of the common property of their brethren 

an act more perfidious than that proposed by 
Themistocles to the Athenians, | trust some 
modern Aristides will be found to rebuke the 
meditated injustice, and teach them to spurn the 
council which would prompt them to consylt 
their interests by an act which would tarnish 
their honor. 

It has been said, Mr. Speaker, that we sold our 
patrimony for a mess of pottage—for less, sir: 
a spoonful from the dish. Esau received his 
stipulated price. We have never yet enjoyed 
ours. Our brother of Missouri insists that our 
brother of Ohio has had too large a share, and 
that his share must be made equal before we can 
be served, and follows up this by a broad deniai 
of our right to any participation whatever. It js 
all—all their rightful property. ‘This pretension 

| reminds me, sir, of the old fable of the beasts who 
wenthunting. ‘The young lion of the West seizes 
upon the game we have laid at his feet, and di- 
vides it into shares: one he claims by virtue of 
| his royal prerogative, as sovereign of the soil: 
another on account of his superior skill and cour- 
| age; he was the pioneer of the chase; a third he 
must have to answer the necessities of his den; 
and as to the last let them touch it who will! 
But, sir, these pretensions can never prevail, 
nor be sanctioned by the western people them- 
|| selves. Who, sir, are these western people? 
Goths and Vandals? Hordes of barbarian Tar- 
tars, who have made an irruption upon our terri- 
| tory, and are determined to hold it by force? No, 
sir;no! They are our brethren, descendants of 
| the same common ancestry, bone of our bone, 
/and flesh of our flesh; many of them, indeed, 
citizens by birth of the old States. Among their 
representatives, I see around me in every direc- 
tion native-born Virginians; men, sir, who would 
| no more wrong us, I should fain hope, than, as 
| they well know, we would wrong them, and in 
that confidence I extend to them the right hand 
of fellowship. 
The next propositions to which I shall ask the 
attention of the House, are those of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, (Mr. Yexu,] and of my 
| friend from South Carolina who sits next me, 
{Mr. Pickens.] They are substantially the same 
with that heretofore presented in the other House 
by a Senator from South Carolina. The Legis- 
lature of Arkansas, about a twelvemonth past, 
adopted a preamble and resolutions instructing 
their Senators and requesting their Represent- 
| atives to give the bill of the Senator from South 
| Carolina their codperation and support; and the 
gentleman from Arkansas has adopted it with a 
few alterations. The scheme is to cede the pub- 
| lic lands to the States in which they lie, those 
States paying to the United States one half of the 
gross proceeds of the sales. It is certainly less 
_ exceptionable and Jess unjust than that of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, since it does not deny the 
title of the United States; and only asks a sur- 
| render of one half the gross proceeds of the com- 
| mon property, instead of the whole. I ascribe no 
| unworthy or sinister motive to those who origin- 
ated or support this measure. 1 can well believe, 
sir, that, like the proposition by the Senator from 
Kentucky, to give the new States twelve and @ 
| half per cent., this offer, though far more I- 
jurious to the South, may have had its source in 
a generous spirit of conciliation. 1 impeach no 
| motives I deal with measures, their effects and 
| tendencies; but I regard it as strong evidence of 
| the very favorable light in which it is viewed by 
‘the new States, that its only support, with the 
exception of South Carolina, comes from them. 
|| The Arkansas resolutions to which I have re- 
| ferred never having been received, as I under- 
stand, by their Representative, I request the Clerk 
| to read the copy printed from that transmitted to 
| the Virginia Legislature. 
| The resolutions were read. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. The gentleman from 
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Arkansas, in compliance, I presume, wth these 
resolutions, which requests him to give his hearty 
codperation and support to the bill introduced by 
the Senator from South Carolina, proposed that 
pill, with slight modifications, in the select com- 
mittee. 

There are many and insuperable objections, in 
my opinion, to this scheme. 

In the first place, it apparently throws the In- | 
dians out of the protection of the General Gov- 
ernment. By the original bill the Indian title is 
to be extinguished at the expense of the State in | 
which the land may lie. This provision is omitted 
in the bill proposed by the gentleman from Ark- 
ansas; yet all the public lands are ceded, and I 

resume the Indian lands among the rest. With 
whom are the Indians to treat? Is it meant to 
surrender this power to the States? Would they 
be disposed to assume so high and delicate a trust? 
Or are the treaties, as heretofore, to be made with 
the General Government? And if so, how will 
the States be required to abide by the bargain? 
and how is compliance to be enforced? 

Again: all sales are to be conducted by agents 
appointed by the States, upon terms prescribed by 
the law. Here, sir, is a new and fruitful source |) 
of collision between the Federal and State Gov- | 
ernments. In examining the accounts of their 
agents; settling with their collectors and treas- | 











| 





urers, some of whom, like our own, may depart || 
with the public money to distant lands to the | 
other side of the water, controversies must be 
expected to arise. Sir, I am opposed to making 
new compacts touching the publicdomain. We | 
can make none more solemn nor more just thaa | 
those made by our fathers. I have no fear the |! 
new States will refuse to abide by them. But if | 
they should, we can have no assurance that any | 
instrument human ingenuity can devise would | 
bind them. | 
But there is a still more decisive objection to | 
thisscheme, founded on its palpable injustice and | 
inequality. It is incredible that even the new 
States themselves will ever consent to accept it, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Arkansas, Mich- 
igan, and Missouri. Remember, sir, that in 
Ohio and Indiana the far greater part of the pub- 
lic domain has been sold, and the money paid || 
into the Treasury. In Ohio there remain unsold | 
about two million acres. Half the proceeds, in 
round numbers, may be estimated at $1,250,000, || 
and this sum would be divided among probably 1 
amillion and a quarter of inhabitants. Missouri, || 
on the other hand, having upwards of thirty |) 
million acres, would receive sixteen or eighteen | 
million dollars, for the use of some two or three 
hundred thousand inhabitants; and Arkansas and 
Michigan would share in somewhat similar pro- || 
portions. But this is not all. After receiving 
each this enormous proportion of the common 





among the other citizens of the Union, twelve or 
fifteen millions in number, is to go into the Treas- 
ury as a common fund, in which those States are 
again to participate. And this because, as it is 
said, the principle of distribution is unconstitution- 
al! Sir, the scheme upon its face asserts the princi- 
ple of distribution, not, indeed, of a fair, equit- 
able, and general distribution, but of an unequal, 
perl and unjust one. Still it is a distribution. 

ow is it that the Constitution authorizes distri- 
bution of half the public lands, or half the amount 
of sales among seven States, and prohibits a dis- 
tribution of the other half among the remaining 
nineteen? admits the States created by it to a 
division of a common fund, and excludes the Old 
Thirteen who framed it from any participation in 
what was wholly their own? But again, sir; this 
scheme proposes to cede to Tennessce three mil- 
lion acres of land, or more, belonging to the Uni- 
ted States. What reason is there that a ratable 
Fropertion may not be allotted to New York and 

ennsylvania, and every other State in the Union? 
It would seem that every disposition of the pub- 
lic land is constitutional provided it be confined 
to one or a few of the States, but unconstitutional 
ifit renders equal justice to all. These constitu- | 
Uonal doctrines, sir, are beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 

IT cannot pass without notice the project sub- 
mitted some days past by the gentleman from | 


No, 20 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Public Lands—Mr. Robertson. 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusuinc.] It comes from 
one who knows, not more perhaps than any gen- 
tleman in this House, but as much as any man 


| in this conntry, of the extent and situation of our 
His scheme proposes that the || 


ublic domain. 
ands themselves be divided in severalty among 


| the States in equalized proportions, the division 


commencing with the portion to which the title 
is complete, and to be repeated, from time to time, 
until the whole shall be partitioned. Let us try, 


relative proportions, according to the quality of 
the land and the population of the State, from 


| half a million perhaps to fifteen or twenty million 


acres. Congress is to pass an organic law defin- 


|| ing the rights and powers over lands assigned to 


one State within the limits of another. 


Can this | 
| project, sir, ever be carried into effect without 
| extreme inconvenience, or the danger of serious 
| collisions among the States, and between the | 
| States and this Government? Colony upon colo- 
| ny—wheels within wheels. 
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of course, would have been the chairman, and 
would have expected a committee concurring in 
his plan. What would have been done? A bill 
must have been reported ia conformity with in- 
structions. Would he not have voted for his 
|| own measure, or would he and the committee 
| have opposed it in the House as unconstitutional? 
| I can understand that an amendment may be of- 

fered to a billin itself unconstitutional, the mover 
voting finally against the whole bill; but I cannot 








sir, how this will answer. There are, at this || comprehend how any gentleman can offer a dis- 
| time, some two hundred and thirty million acres 


_ ready to be divided, giving, on an average, eight | bill, to be voted for as an alternative, or in any 
| or nine million to each State—varying in their || other way, when he regards the measure itself as 


tinct and original proposition in the shape of a 


unconstitutional. 
| Mr. HAYNES. I ask the gentleman if he 


|, would not accept my proposition if he could not 
|| get his own? 

|| Mr. ROBERTSON. If 1 could get nothing 
better, | would, bad as itis. I prefer the distri- 
| bution among the States, because I think it would 
|| be equally just, and less inconvenient. I do not 
|| regard his scheme as unconstitutional; for, al- 
| though the compact declares that the benefits sha!l 
|| inure to the States, yet, substantially, you give it 


But I 


Butsuppose the partition made—the regulations || to the States in giving it to their citizens. 
prescribed: possibly, for a time at least, some of |, prefer the mode as it is prescribed by the com- 
the States having these distant and dispersed pos- || pact, as every way more proper, apd less incon- 


| 
property, the balance, instead of being divided | gard as solid and substantial objections. They 
| 
| 
| 


|| Sessions might perhaps be able to maintain them. | 


New York and Pennsylvania might, in case of 
difficulty, keep theirs in Michigan or Arkansas, if 
thatshould be theirlocation. But, sir, what would 


| be the condition of New Jersey, or Rhode Isiand, 


or Delaware, in case their portion should be as- 


| signed in one of the larger States of the West or 


South, and a controversy should arise between 


| them? Rhode Island, Il suppose, would fit out an 


armament,and makeadescent upon New Orleans, 
to punish Louisiana for encroaching on her pos- 
sessions. It would be quite amusing, sir, to see 


| my respected friend from Delaware, at the head 


of a detachment of Delaware militia, marching 
against Governor Casey, to punish some aggres- 
sion by the people of Illinois, or to dislodge a 
band of ten or twenty thousand squatters. How 


would South Carolina or Georgia, at the extreme | 


South, maintain her settlements in lowa or Wis- 


cunsin, and from thence—for the magnificent || 
|| views of the gentleman from Massachusetts ex- 
|| tend as far—all along to the borders of the Ore- | 


gon? Sir, 1 can conceive no, means of preserving 
her title but by dispatching orders, through means 
of the newly-invented magnetic telegraph, direct- 


ing aid to be sentfrom colony tocolony, stretching, | 


as they may, from the Ohio to the South Sea. 
Mr.CUSHING. The gentleman endeavors to 
meet my proposition by ridicule. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Not so, sir; ridicule, it 
is said, is the test of truth. 
ways so; but the objections I have pressed I re- 


are such as carry conviction to my mind, and to 


| that, I believe, of every gentleman who considers 
| them, that the scheme of the gentleman from, 


Massachusetts will be every way inconvenient, if 
| notimpracticable. Sir, among the inducements 
held out to the old States to cede their distant 
| possessions, not the least cogent was the difficulty 
| of retaining and managing them; and now, with 
| all the disadvantages arising from the surrender 
for so long a period, with a denial of our title 
now before us, these lands are again to be restored 
| in fragments, scattered over the western country, 





and the colonial system of the States reéstab- 
lished. 

Somewhat of a kindred character to this scheme 
of partition is the one offered by the gentleman 
| from Georgia, at the last session, to which I bave 





| before alluded. They both propose a division of 


| the lands; but the gentleman from Georgia would 
| divide them among the individual citizens, in- 
| stead of the States. Sir, the gentleman says he 
| proposed this only as an alternative, in case a 
| distribution should be determined on, but that he 
| was opposed to distribution in every form. I 
| drew a different conclusion from the resolution 

itself. It does not suggest such a division as a 
| proper subject for inquiry, but instructs the com- 
| mittee to report a bill to carry it into effect. It 
| left no choice between that and any other mode. 
| Suppose the committee appointed: the gentleman, 


1 admit it is not al- || 


venient. 

If the States, sir, would find insuperable diffi- 
| culties in holding and managing their distant and 
| numerous possessions, under the scheme of the 
| gentleman from Massachusetts, how much more 

impossible would it not be for individuals to get 
|| the benefit of theirs? Let us look forward beyond 
| the present generation. Some fifty or a hundred 
|| years hence, a descendant of the gentleman from 
| Georgia determines to look after his western lands, 
|| being the quota of his great ancestor, situated be- 
|| tween the Mississippi and the Oregon, Will he 
| go by land or water? No matter, sir; he weathers 
| Cape Horn or passes the defiles of the Rocky 
|| mountains in safety; he is fortunate enough to 


i} 
| 
i} 


| find his land, as described in his title-papers. It 
|| is in the possession of a preémptioner! one claim- 
| ing under the British or Russian Government or 
|| the Baffin’s Bay Company. ‘The regular affida- 

vit-man of the district swears that he well remem- 

bers when the settler cleared the land by cutting 

down four saplings, with which he made an in- 
| closure, and then planted one grain of corn and 
| two black-eyed peas. We will suppose, under 
| the preémptign law, that is proof sufficient. What 
| 


would the claimant do? Why, sir, be well pleased, 
no doubt, to take what the Committee on Public 
| Lands offer to the old States, the costs and charges 
incurred, and to return from whence he came. 

| have gone through, Mr. Speaker, with the 
review I have thought it proper to make of some 
| of the most prominent plans now before the coun- 
|, try for disposing of the public domain. I wish 
|| the people to know what they are. I have spoken 
‘| of them freely and frankly, as I am willing all 
|| may speak of mine. I have pointed out the ob- 
| jections which prove them, in my opinion, im- 
|| practicable or unjust, and have shaped my own 
| proposition with a view to avoid, as far as prac- 
|, Ueable, those objections. 
|| So far, Mr. Speaker, | have endeavored, and 
| I trust not unsuccessfully, to prove that the prin- 
} ciple of distribution my resolution proposes, ia 
_ authorized by the original compacts, and sanc- 
| tioned by the Constitution; that it has been de- 
manded by a majority of the States; directly or 
| indirectly conceded by all, and denied by none. 
| 


} 


I beg leave now, sir, to state the nature of the 
proposition a little more particularly, and the 
reasons which lead me to hope it may be adopted. 
It assumes the general principle of distribution 
asserted in the land bill of 1832, from which, 
however, it differs in some essential particulars, 
Before noticing these, let us stop for a moment 
/and inquire what would have been the effect of 
the passage of that bili? Upwards of fifty-seven 
| million dollars, sir, would have been distributed 
among the States, of which my State would have 
received nearly four and a half millions, and the 
other States in proportion. Itis true, that to get 
rid of the accumulated surplus, arising in a great 
measure from the sales of land, we were com- 
pelled afterwards, in 1836, to pasa what was 
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dalled the deposit bill, under which the States” 


received less than one half that amount. What 
became of the residue, the $30,000,000? Wasted 
in extravagant expenditures; in jobs to Execu- 
tive supporters; purloined by absconding collect- 
ors; scattered along the highway, on the Cum- 
berland road; sank in the swamps of Florida; in 
harbors, rivers, and creeks; or covered beneath 
the ruins of useless and dilapidated works falling 
to pieces before they were finished. But, sir, | 
return from this digression. 


I mentioned that in some particulars the joint | 


resolution on your table differed from the distri- 
bution bill of 1832. The twelve and a half per 
cent. allowed by that bill to the new States is 
omitted. I regret, sir, that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Dunn] offered an amendment to 
insert that provision. It was made originally, as 
I have always supposed, to compensate the new 
States for the loss they would otherwise sustain 
in dividing according to the preceding census, in 
consequence of the great relative increase of their 
population since that census was taken. But the 
resolution before you does not propose any dis- 
tribution until after the next census. It gives to 
the new States, therefore, the benefit of their in- 
creased population; they get the full measure of 
their rights, agd there is no ground for allowing 
them an additional sura b 
But if the gentleman should persist in this unjust 
amendment, itis demonstrable that his own State, 
should it prevail, will lose greatly more than she 
can gain. The allowance must, of course, be 


made to all the new States as well as to Indiana— || 


that is, indeed, ¢the proviston of the amendment— 


way of a gratuity. | 


and to the States hereafter to be admitted, as well | 


as those already in the Union. The unsold lands 
in Indiana are stated to be five million one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand two hundred and sev- 
enty-two acres, The whole of the unsold lands 
of the Union are variously estimated from five 
hundred millions to seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions or more, Supposing the quantity to be six 
hundred millions, and rating it at one dollar per 
acre, the twelve and a half per cent. of Indiana 
on her unsold Jands would be between six and 


seven hundred thousand dollars; while her pro- | 


portion, say one twenty-fifth part, or four per 
cent. of the one eighth, or twelve and a half per 
cent. surrendered to the other States, would be 
about three millions. The amendment would be 
still more injurious to Ohio, because the quantity 
of unsold land within her limits is,not half so 
great, being two million one hundred and ten 
thousand four hundred and five acres only, while 
her population would entitle her to a much larger 
share in the amount surrendered. She would 
receive between two and three hundred thousand 
dollars, and give up about five millions. These 
States, therefore, would unquestionably consult 
their own interests in abandoning the proposed 
amendment, or they will well deserve the loss they 
will inevitably sustain in their attempt to secure 
an unjust advantage. 

Not only, sir, is the proposed scheme more fa- 
vorabie to those States without the amendment 
than with it, but it is every way more favorable 
than that proposed by the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, [Mr. Yevt,] or even that of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, [Mr. Harrison,] because 
their proportions, say four or five per cent. on 
the value of the six or seven hundred million acres 
belonging to the Union, must exceed one half or 
even the whole of the value of the public lands 
lying within their respective limits. The gentle- 
man from Indiana himself, [Mr. Dunn,] in an able 


report presented by him to the Indiana Legisla- | 


| to receive of a common fund two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, while Indiana, with a third 
_of her population, receives double the amount, 
‘and Missouri, Michigan, and Arkansas, with a 
| still smaller number, receive each the enormous 


amount of four millions.* Still less will she ever 


| agree to the proposition which would give to these 
| States one half or the whole of the lands within 


their limits, nearly thirty million acres on an av- 
erage in each, while two million or one half of that 
quantity is to be assigned to her, possessing, as 
she does, a population exceeding that of them all 
nut together. Least of all, Mr. Speaker, is it to 
e expected that the old States will ever submit 


| to schemes which deprive them of all participa- 
tion, or of a just participation, in the common 





property. I beg leave, sir, to read a few passages 
from the report of the gentleman from Indiana I 
have just alluded to. [Mr. R. read extracts from 


the report.] Not only does the gentleman expose 
| the injustice and inequality of the scheme of a 
| total surrender, in its bearing upon the new as 


well as the old States, but he pays a just tribute 
to the generous policy pursued by this Govern- 


| ment in reference to the public lands, and frankly 


acknowledges that he could scarcely think of any- 
thing which could induce him, were he a citizen 
of an old State, to give up the advantages which 


| the distribution of these common funds would 


afford for education and improvement, 

The joint resolution differs in another very ma- 
terial respect from the distribution bill of 1832. 
That bill required the division of the proceeds of 
sales without regard to the state of our finances. 
The resolution, on the contrary, if adopted, will 
not draw any money from the Treasury wanted 
to meet the necessary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. It may be asked at what amount shall 
those expenditures be estimated? The resolution 


| proposes to fix some limit to that amount, and 
| leaves it to the wisdom of Congress to say what 


the limit shall be. For myself, I will go as low 
as $13,000,000, that being about the highest 


/amount expended during the administration of 


the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,} 
who was so severely rebuked for his extrava- 


| gance by the party in power, who now expend 
| between thirty and forty; or I will be content to 


limit the sum to $20,000,000, which, perhaps, this 
reforming Administration may make sufiice. Un- 


| less the customs and other revenues equal that 


sum, let the proceeds of the lands be applied to 
meet the deficiency. 


Sir, our import- 


/ations are ‘constantly increasing; and notwith- 


oa? 


| Standing the compromise act, our revenue will 


most probably not fall below $20,000,000. But 


| say that it will; then no injury will result from 


the resolution, since it leaves the proceeds of the 


lands in that case applicable to the wants of the | 


| Government. 


| price of the public lands. 


’ There is no provision made in the joint resolu- 
tion for the future reduction or graduation of the 
If my own judgment 


did not disapprove these measures, the known 


| years be required forcultivation? There isenough, | 


opinions of my constituents would be considered 
by me as an instruction to oppose them. What 
good reason can be assigned for reducing the 
price of the Government lands? Will not the 
lands in the hands of private proprietors, with 
the privilege of taking choice out of upwards 
of eighty million acres now open to entry at 
$1 25, furnish at a low price all that can for many 


| were not another acre of public land thrown into 


ture, Some six or seven years ago, has demon- || 


strated that his State would be the loser by accept. || 


ing the cession of all the unsold lands within Wer | 
limits in preference to the distribution proposed | 


by Mr. Crayv’s land bill; and it is equally certain || has in ali about one hundred and twenty-eight | 


that the proposition to distribute is more unfavor- || millions, and Great Britain eighty-seven millions 


able to her with the amendment giving the twelve 
and a half per cent. than without it. Indeed, sir, 
it 18 even questionable whether Missouri, Arkan- 
sas,anc Michigan may not ultimately derive more 


benefit from an equal participation than from the | 


unjust schemes now urged by their Represerta- | 
tives, could they succeed in carrying them, But | 


they cannot succeed. The new States themselves | 


| tion. 


market, to subsist six times our present popula- 
Eighty millions and upwards have been 
sold in the new States and Territories, and the 
quantity in the other States must be largely up- 
wards of two hundred millions; while France 


| only. 


‘Lhe pretext is to benefit the poor. 


price, what are called the refuse lands. 


* Tue nnsoid lauds are stated to be in Missouri 33,158,987 | 


acres. iu Arkansas, 23,260,743 acres. 


In Michigan, 
21,162,183 ueres. 


It may be said there will | 
| then be nothing to distribute. 


You are to | 
benefit the poor by giving them, at reduced | 
Sir, I’ 


verily befleve you could not do a poor mana 
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| greater injury than to give him, for nothing, q 
| tract of poor land, and compel him to keep it. If 
| he has money to purchase refuse lands at fifty 

| or even twenty-five cents, he would act more 


wisely to lay it out in land of better quality, though 


| he should obtain but a half ora third of the quan- 


tity. But itis a mere pretext. There is no man so 
| poor in this country, if he be able and willing to 
| work, but can procure more land than he can euj- 
| tivate. Any man who can buya turkey ora bot. 
| tle of brandy may purchase an acre of good land, 
An industrious mechanic, a day laborer, in Sixty 
or ninety days, may purchase enough to subsist 
}a numerous family. Yes, sir; the loafer who 
| throws himself nightly upon the marble steps or 
| stony pavements of the great metropolis of New 
| York may lie down, if he will, beneath the shady 
| elms of Missouri, or the orange groves of Florida, 
and rise in the morning lord of the manor. Nay, 
| more: if the new bill which I have seen upon our 
tables for the military occupation of Florida 
| should go into operation, ten thousand men may 
each take his three hundred and twenty acres as 
a free gift,and be furnished at the public expense 
| with a year’s support, medicines when sick, and 
an army to defend him! We are to make them 
| a present of three million two hundred thousand 
| acres of the public land, and pay them—com- 
puting each ration at twenty cents, to say noth- 
|Ing of the expense of troops and medicines— 
_ $720,000 to take it. 
| Sir, these schemes of reduction are not intend- 
/ed to benefit the poor. The true object is to 
| enable the rich proprietor to add to his posses- 
sions by taking un the contiguous lands ata price 
far below their value; or to benefit the speculator 
| into whose hands the tracts taken up under such 
| a law would probably soon fall. The man who 
cannot acquire and hold land now, would not 
hold it if given to him for nothing; especially if 
| the land to be given be as worthless as itis repre- 
sented. 

It is not the true policy of the Government, 
| Mr. Speaker, to invite more labor or capital to 
| agriculture. ‘There is already, perhaps, too great 
/a portion of both withdrawn from the mechanic 

arts. It is not the policy of any of the States 
further to reduce the price of the public lands. 
| The inevitable effect will be to disperse the pop- 
| ulation, already too much scattered, to break up 
the older settlements, and to diminish the value 
| of the land of every land-holder in the Union. 
These effects have been adverted to, sir, by the 
gentleman from Indiana, in his report. He as- 
sents to the propriety of giving up the refuse 
lands to settlers, but decidedly objects to a gen- 
eral reduction of the price to cost, as proposed by 
_the late President. He says: 
“It is believed that no system founded on sneh a princi- 


ple can be carried into practice without entire ruin to the 
present holders of land in the new States.” 


Mark you, sir, even ** in the new States;”’ the 
gentleman takes no notice of the old ones, whose 
interests are still more deeply affected. It is even 

thought ungenerous and envious on our part to 
complain of what, when brought home to them- 
selves, our brethren of the West can feel full as 
sensibly as others. He adds: 

‘To throw open to entry the unsold lands in the West 
to actual settlers at cost, the immediate consequence will 
be a reduction in the value of the landed estate of the 
country to an incaleulable degree. The old counties will 
be immediately depopulated by the people pressing on to 

| the interior, each endeavoring to locate himself beiore his 
neighbor. That portion of the community engaged in the 


mechanic arts would quit their usual pursuits, to the great 
detriment of the country.”’ 


Such, sir, are the views of the candid and in- 


telligent gentleman—himself a western man—of 


the policy of reducing still lower the price of the 
public lands, 

It would be of no advantage, sir, even to the 
individuals proposed to be benefited. A day- 
laborer or a mechanic can make more profit by 
continuing his usual occupation, than by clearing 
and cultivating lands. If the policy could be 
confined to a single State—to Indiana or Ala- 
bama, for instance—it might, perhaps, be found 
beneficial to that State; because, in that case, M8 
population would not be withdrawn. But sup- 
pose it adopted as a general measure; suppose 
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ou surrender the lands of Iowa, Wisconsin, and | 

jorida at reduced prices, or on the terms pro- | 
posed by the Florida military occupation bill: | 
the population of Alabama and the new States | 
of the South would, in that case, flow into Flor- | 
ida, and that of Indiana and the western States | 
into Wisconsin and Iowa. 

There is no foundation, sir, for complaint in 
reference to the price of the public lands. When 


gentlemen talk of the great merits and sufferings | 


of the hardy pioneers of the West, they should || 


not forget those of the early settler of the old | 


States, from the landing of Sir Walter Raleigh to || a right to complain, it is the old States. 


that of the Pilgrims. They should remember that, | 
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| or more just than to distribute them. I would 
| consider them, sir, as a great surplus fund, to be 
| distributed among its common owners, as was 
| the great surplus of money, a few years past, in 


| the Treasury. You need not call it, sir, distribu- || 


| tion; call it, if you will, a loan, or a deposit, ora 
lease for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, re- 
newable forever. The name will be no objection, 

| provided the property be fairly divided among its 

| rightful owners. 

Mr. Speaker, I have submitted the proposition 

| before you ina spirit of concession. If any have 

The dis- 


|| tribution proposed is wholly prospective. It does 


while for a moderate sum they purchase fertile || not look back to what is past, or demand for the 


lands in the new States and Territories, the citi- 
zens of other sections of the Union pay more than 
double for lands of vastly inferior quality; and | 
that while the means of constructing roads and | 
caffals and erecting schools and colleges have been 
supplied to them out of the common funds, the | 
old States,with few exceptions, have been wholly | 
denied similar benefits. Yet gentlemen, with these | 
facts before their eyes, talk of oppression—oppres- 
sion in taxing them by the sale of Jand at a price 
confessedly below its real worth. Let us for a | 
moment, sir, test the justice of the charge by re- 
ferring to their own example. 
am informed, those States have obtained from the | 
Government leave to dispose of the school lands 
originally granted to the townships. Well, sir, 





what has been the result? Indiana has sold hers, || 


1am told, on an average, for four or five dollars | 


In some cases, I || 


old States, previous to a general distribution, 
| such appropriations as will correspond in a just 
| proportion with those heretofore made in favor 
|of other States. This claim was not only as- 


|| serted by Maryland and other States, as far back 


| as 1821, but has been renewed in the resolutions 


|| recently adopted by the House of Delegates of 


Virginia. That there are just grounds for the 
| claim, I cannot doubt; but there are strong con- 
| siderations which lead me to believe that the old 
States themselves, actuated by the same spirit 
| which has ever induced them to pursue towards 
the new States a generous policy, will yield it, 
| provided just principles shall hereafter be pur- 


I will state the reasons which should influence 
them, as I think, to adopt sucha policy. The 
| ordinance of 1787 declares that schools and the 


er acre; Ohio for probably as much or more; and || means of education shall be forever encouraged. 


Michigan has put up hers on the express condi- || It is certainly true that many and large dona- 


tion that not an acre should be sold below eight! 
These school lands, it will be recollected, consist 
of the sixteenth section in each township, and 
must therefore be of an average value, ascertainly 
as if drawn by lot. Sir, I see no impropriety in 
this; they act wisely and justly to augment their 
resources by getting the value of their property. 
But I use it to repel the charge of injustice and 
oppression, made by the new States against this 
Government, by showing that their own citizens | 
experience greater oppression from them than | 
trom us. | 

[have thought it unnecessary, Mr. Speaker, to | 
make any discrimination between the lands ceded | 


by the States and those purchased from France || 


or Spain, or from the Indians. I believe—the 
whole eek believes—there is no substantial 
distinction. It cannot be that we have one law 
for Louisiana and Missouri, and another for Ala- | 
bama and Ohio. I will not stop at this time to 
examine the constitutional question. The con- 
stitutionality of these purchases has been well | 
defended under the war power conferred by the | 
Constitution, as well as that to regulate com- 
merce; and it must be acknowledged that, with 
the command of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
not only might our commerce be seriously an- 
noyed, but our interior country constantly ex- 
posed to attack. 
was made, the territory has been formed into | 





States, and those States admitted into the Union; | 
so incorporated into our system that we could not | 
separate them, if we would, without impairing its | 
healthful action; indeed, without vital injury. 
What, then, shall be done with the fertile regions 
thus acquired? In the statements furnished by 
the Government, the amount paid has been treated 
as a charge upon the funds arising from the sales 
of the ceded lands. Upon every principle of rea- 
son and equity, then, these acquisitions stand in | 
the place of the funds employed in the purchase. 
By the Constitution, moreover, full power is given 

to dispose of all public lands, without reference | 
to the mode in which they may be acquired. If | 
it be said they stand, in any respect, on a differ- 
ent footing from the ceded lands, then how comes 





and Missouri for education and internal improve- 
ment, which can only be justified by resorting to 
the original compacts of cession and ordinances 
under them, applicable only to the ceded lands, 
or those which may stand in their place? Bat 


it that donations have been made to improve 


suppose there is,in truth, a substantial difference: } 


‘ 


still we have the lands; we cannot abandon them; | 
and have no more right to surrender them to one || for one I will give it my hearty support. 


1 House than I had intended. 
} 





to have paid an equivalent. 


in by the representatives of the old States. 





| if not impossible, to fix a standard by which the 


the just proportions of other States ascertained. 
| And more thanall, sir, the claim itself, if success- 
| fully asserted under such circumstances, would 
generate an unfriendly feeling, for which the en- 
| tire domain of the Union, spacious as it is, would 
poorly compensate. | offer these, sir,as my own 
individual opinions. As members of this House, 





public domain. It is a sacred trust we cannot 


violate. 


To guard, these, sir, the 
proviso has been annexed, which leaves the ques- 
tion how far those rights and interests shall be 
waived or insisted on with the States, who alone 
| are competent to decide it. 

I had intended, Mr. Speaker, to notice the 
| amendment contemplated by the gentleman from 


Iam not certain, 





make but a single remark. 


sued in the administration of the common funds. | 


| Arkansas, (Mr. Yeut,] but have already tres- | 


Be this as it may, the purchase || passed much longer upon the patience of the | 


ee 


| 


| 
| 


tions have been made for very different purposes; || 
i but, as to them, the States obtaining them claim || out her remonstrance.”? 
This ordinance and || 
| these donations were made in part, or acquiesced |} gretted there should ever be occasion to use it. 
If || Is it not an interest of transcendant importance 


an account were to be taken, it would be difficult, || to secure to the present and future generations 


| | 


| 
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an increased tariff; while, by distri 


| 
| 


value of the consideration could be estimated, or || 


{| 


| 
/cost. Why, then, should this incaleulable treas- 


As representatives of the States, we | 
were sent here to defend, not to abandon, their || 
|| rights and interests. 
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It is simple in itself; it may be described in 
two words: divide fuirly—divide fairly the com- 
mon property. 

Itchanges no system. 

By avoiding new compacts, it avoids contro- 


|| versies with the States. 


It draws no money from the Treasury neces- 

sary to meet the just expenditures of the Laevecm: 

ment, and consequently obviates all pretext for 

Dating the 

excess, it prevents wasteful appropriations to a 
partial system of internal improvement. 

It is in fulfillment of our solemn covenants, 


| conformable to our fundamental law, and rests on 
, the eternal foundations of justice, 


I address myself to the representatives of the 
old States. Is it not our right? If so, why 
shall we surrender it? .1 warn them their con- 
stituents will expect them to answer the ques- 
tion. The people are in action, and rely upon 
it, sir, they are in earnest. Hear the language 
just addressed to us by the State of New Jer- 
sey: 

** Issuing from the toils and sufferipgs of our revolution- 
ary struggle, exhausted in everything but patriotism and 
honor, she has been left to provide her own common school 
fund, to build and endow her own academies and colleges, 


| and to construct ber own railroads and canals, by such 
| Ways and means as she could devise. 


She has looked to 
the public lands, in part acquired by her valor or purchased 
with her treasure, as a source from which she might here- 
after expect aid in educating her sons, in developing her 
natural resources, in facilitating the intercourse of her citi- 
zens, and in accomplishing other similar purposes which 
constifute the true glory and wealth of a State. But an at- 
tempt, it would seem, is to be made to strip her, in piece- 
meal or in mass, of this property, to which she is entitled 
by every principle of Jaw and justice. It may be that it 
will succeed; but itshall not be with her consent, nor with- 


Sir, this is strong language; and it is to be re- 


the benefits to which they are entitled; benefits 
which they may receive not only without doing 
wrong to any, but by conferring benefits on those 
from whom, in turn, they derive them? For the 
fertile lands they transfer will repay tenfold their 


ure be thrown away? surrendered piecemeal or in 
mass? But, immense as are the consequences in 


| a pecuniary view, infinitely more important are 
we have no power to say to the States they shall || 
not enjoy the full measure of their rights in the || 


they in a moral and in a political aspect. As you 
shall settle this question, you may perpetuate 


| harmony or generate lasting dissensions among 


us. 
But now is not the time, Postpone—postpone. 


| For nearly twenty years have your constituents 
_ been knocking at your door. How much longer 
|| will their servants—no, sir, their masters—in this 


| 


i 
} 


indeed, that I comprehend it, and will therefore | 


Hall deny them admittance? Amid the thousand 
frivolous questions which occupy months of our 
time, gan we not devote one week to a subject 
beyond comparison the most important which 
could attract our notice? Can we not spare four 
que? In that time the old convention of m 

State, computing from the day it was repati< , 
adopted the Constitution which radically changed 


It calls apparently || the form of our Government, and which remained 


| for an account of all benefits derived by the old || unaltered for upwards of fifty years. Yet gentle- 
States from the public lads since the origin of || men—from the old States, too—when they know 


the Government. 


Well, sir, let this account be || it is in their power, if they will, to adopt this 


taken, and then let all the expenditures of the || measure to-morrow, cannot spare the time to do 


Government during the same period be also as- 


i 
} 


justice to their constituents, and secure incalcu- 


certained; those of the old revolutionary war, of || lable blessings to future generations. 


the late war, civil and military expenses of every 
kind, appropriations for purchasing Louisiana 
and Florida, extinguishing Indian titles, and car- 
rying on Indian wars. Present both sides of the 
account, and | labor under a great mistake if the 
balance found against the gentleman’s own State 





eat up every foot of land within its limits. 
The old States can fear no just settlement. 
They ask nothing more than their due. 


selves no taint of cupidity. Letthem set an ex- 
ample of noble disinterestedness, and offer better 
terms tous than weoffertothem. Let them pre- 





portion of the people than to another. There is || then, in an eQual spirit of candor, let them take 


4o rule that can be adopted more constitutional 


‘ours. I trust, sir, it will be adopted. 


| 
| 
| 
; 


>. None | 
can impute to them a grasping disposition. If | 
any should, let them be sure there is in them- | 


If not, | 


| 


' 


lappeal to the Representatives of the new States 
themselves. Have not your brethren been juat? 
have they not been generous to you? and will 


'| you not be just to them? Let us, on all sides, sir, 


' come together as brethren of one family, disdain- 


‘ing to seek unjust advantages in sharing the 
| will not constitute a mortgage ample enough to 


common patrimony. It isa sense of mutual ben- 


efit; more than all, of reciprocal justice; which, 


as with hooks of steel, draws State to State, man 
to man, heart to heart. That—that alone—will 
keep bright and strong the chain of our Union; 
bind us more closely together than parchment 
bonds, or penal statutes, or armed mercenaries, 
Let us now, sir, and at all times, meet in that 


‘fraternal spirit which actuated our fathers, and 


sent any plan more reasonable, more just, and | 


pen 


our friendship will be as deep as the fathomicssa 
oceans which wash our shores, and durable as 
the everlasting hills which overlook our bound- 
less domain. 
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MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, ) 


Frivay, March 1, 1839. 


The Senate having taken up the resolutions re- | 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, | 
on the subject of the difficulties between Maine | 


and New Brunswick— 


Mr. BUCHANAN said the subject had been | 


so much discussed that he would now offer no 


further explanation of the resolutions, though he | 


would be happy to reply to any questions which 
might be proposed. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Maine, remarked that | 
he felt a delicacy in saying anything in Opposi- | 
e able and distin- | 

guished Committee on Foreign Relations, and he | 
could hardly expect to succeed in obtaining any | 


tion to resolutions reported by t 


modification of them, however much he might 


wish it; but the op was all important to his | 


State, and he would not refrain from expressing | 
his views frankly, and then would acquiesce in | 
whatever decision the Senate might make. 

The first three resolutions are intended to jus- 
tify Maine and her course in the late movements 
in the disputed territory, and to declare ‘* that | 
the Senate will cordially co6perate with and sns- 
tain the President in defending the rights of the 
country, should her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment persist in carrying its avowed determination 
into execution, and attempt, by military force, to 
assume exclusive jurisdicticn over the disputed 
territory.’’ This was all very well; but he re- 
gretted that the first resolution, instead of saying 
** that the Senate can discover no trace, through- | 
out the long correspondence which has been 
submitted to them between the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States, of any un- 
derstanding, express or implied, much less of 
any explicit agreement, such as is now alleged, 
that the territory in dispute between them on the | 
northeastern boundary of the latter shal! be placed 
and remain under the exclusive jurisdiction of her 


sritannic Majesty’s Government until the settle- || 


ment of the question,’’ did not contain a simple, 
positive, and direct denial of any such agreement 
or understanding as was alleged and claimed by | 
her Britannic Majesty’s Minister and the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of New Brunswick, in their late 
communications. He could not think, while her | 
Majesty’s representatives undertook to assert 
and repeat that such an understanding and agree- | 
ment had been made with us, that we should 
content ourselves by saying that we cannot dis- 
cover any trace of either throughout the corre- | 
spondence between the two Governments. If | 
such understanding or agreement ever existed 
or was made, we were parties to it, and must 
know the fact; if it never was made, then say so, 
and not put it on the ground that we cannot dis- | 
cover it in the correspondence. If we refer to | 
the correspondence to prove that no such agree- 
ment or understanding was ever made, we ma 
expect that her Majesty’s Government will da# 
the same, and insist that the agreement and un- | 
derstanding are proved by that correspondence, | 
We have already seen what Great Britain can 
do by diplomacy. Her whole claim to the dis- 
puted territory has no foundation but what grows 
out of aareer and diplomatic correspondence; | 
and, with the skill and adroitness of Lied diplo- 
matic agents, she will make out of the correspond- | 
ence a better pretense to exclusive jurisdiction 
than she can to the territory in dispute; and he 
wouid be most reluctant to open a new question | 
with her Majesty’s Government, to be determined | 
by the multifarious correspondence between the 
two Governments. If aman were to say to you, 
Mr. President, that he had a certain understand- 
ing oragreement with you, which you felt confi- | 
dent was notso, would you say to him that you | 
could not discover any trace of it in your commu- | 
nications with him? 
had not made any such agreement, would you | 
not say so in direct terms, and thus put an end , 
to the question? Mr, Fox and Sir John Harvey 
say that, by the agreement and understanding | 
between the parties, Great Britain was to have 
exclusive jurisdiction of the disputed territory 
until the question of boundary shall be settled. 
‘ S . 
The President and Mr. Forsyth say it was not 


r, being conscious that you || 


| be reached over good roads, it will be ora | 
that 


so. Let us say the same, and nothing more, and || Maine is forever to be restrained from occupying 
|, and settling this valuable roces of her terri. 


thus make an end of this port of the case, 

But it appeared to Mr. W. that it was unneces- 
sary, impolitic, and still more objectionable, that 
we should undertake to declare what was or isthe 
precise understanding or argument between the 
parties; and yet the first resolution asserts *‘ that 
there was and is a clear subsisting understand- 
ing between the parties, under which they have 
both acted, that until this question shall be finally 
determined, each of them shall refrain from the 
exercise of jurisdiction over any portion of the 


| disputed territory, except such parts of itasmay | 
| have been in the actual possession of the one or | 


the other party ;’’ without intending to deny that 
since 1825, there have been, from time to time, 
understandings between the parties in reference 
to abstaining from certain acts complained of as 
offensive to the one or the other of them, and to 
the kind of possession and jurisdiction which 
either part 


might enjoy, or that the resolution | 
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tory? For such reasons, Mr. W. felt it to be 
his duty to ask, and to urge, the modification of 
the first resolution, so that it should contain a 


' siraple and direct denial of any understanding or 
| agreement for the exclusive jurisdiction, by her 
| Majesty’s Government, of the disputed territory, 


unul the question of boundary be settled, as lately 


claimed by Mr. Fox and Sir John Harvey, and 


nothing more. 

To the fourth resolution Mr. W. had other ob. 
jections, and he earnestly hoped that it would be 
stricken out. It was wholly unnecessary and un- 
called for. In the contingency mentioned, Maine 


' would voluntarily pursue the course of forbear. 


ance indicated by that resolution; she could have 
no interest or inducement toact otherwise. Then 
why threaten or admonish her ‘* that, should she 


refuse to do 80, and determine to settle the cen- 


describes those understandings, as a whole, with || 


tolerable correctness, as we understand them; yet 


can it be safe or prudent for us to affirm that there | 


was and is a clear subsisting understanding, and 
undertake to define precisely what it is? The 
committee believe it was and is as stated in the 
resolution. The British Minister and the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New Brunswick affirm that it 
secures to her Majesty exclusive jurisdiction of 
the whole disputed territory, until the boundary 
question is settled. Why, then, undertake to say 


the correspondence settles nothing; and the Brit- 
ish construction of it will not settle it. We are 
opening a door to interminable negotiation to 
settle what never will be settled in that way. 
Any man who has looked, or will look carefully, 
into the voluminous correspondence between the 
two Governments since 1825, will be convinced 
that it is no easy task to determine what has been 
or is the understanding of the parties upon the 
subject of possession and jurisdiction of the dis- 
pee territory, pending the negotiation as to the 
oundary. 

Mr. W. referred to and‘ read many extracts 
from the correspondence between the Govern- 
| ments consequent upon complaints, by the one 

against the other, of certain acts within the dis- 
puted territory supposed to be inconsistent with 


the rights and understandings of the respective | 
parties; and contended that, while we had in- | 
sisted upon our construction of them, Great Brit- | 


ain had maintained a different construction, and 


we had repeatedly protested against her unjust | 


pretensions. What was and is the understand- 
ing between the parties, is not, then, so clear as 
_ the committee have supposed, and there is no 
necessity for us to embarrass ourselves by affirm- 
ing, in these resolutions, what that understanding 
was or is. Besides, whatever that understanding 
may have been in reference to some parts of the 
disputed territory, it should not be applied to the 
Aroostook country, the seat of present difiicul- 


ties. That country has been in possession and | 


under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts and Maine 
/ more than thirty years. Soon after the source of 


the treaty of 1794, two ranges of townships west || risdiction over any portion of the disputed terri- 


of the line running due north from the monu- 
ment were surveyed by Massachusetts, and the 


township including the Aroostook river, near its | 


mouth, was granted, in 1817, and other lands 
near it were granted soon after. These lands 
have been and are now held under those grants. 
After Maine was separated from Massachusetts, 


townships, and divided between the two States. | 


territory, unless it be inferred from her keeping | 


a warden, as he is called, of the disputed terri- 
tory. Within a few years past, Maine has ex- 


making roads into the Aroostook country; has 
surveyed her lands there into lots for settlement 


troversy for herself, by force, &c., in such an 
event there would be no obligation imposed on 
this Government to sustain her by military aid?” 
Has Maine done anything to require or deserve 


'| this admonition from the Senate? Your resoluy- 


tions sustain and justify her in all that she has 
thus far done, Then why not trust her for the 
future? Why suspect her in advance? If you 
would have Maine continue to assert and defend 
her rights as becomes a sovereign State, and as 
a member of the Confederacy disposed to main- 


| tain the peace of the nation, then rely upon her 
| what that understandingis? Ourconstructionof | 


honor and upon her sense of duty to the Union, 


/and not volunteer a threat or gratuitous admoni- 


tion. It will be time enough to give this advice, 


and to declare the obligations of thisGovernment, 
| when Maine, by any act of her’s, shall deserve 
- 

it. Until then, she should be treated as an equal 


among equals, and possessing the rights aud du- 


| ties of a sovereign State. Leave Maine to her 
,own responsibility, and she will take pride in 
| acting firmly and prudently. Tell her in advance 


what this resolution proposes to say to her, and 
she may question the justice and correctness of 


_the principles asserted, and hesitate to do upon 


compulsion what she would readily do upon her 


| own responsibility. Whatever may have been the 
_ intention of the committee in reporting this reso- 
| lution, it can hardly be doubted that Maine will 


regard it as derogatory to her as one of the free 
States of this Union, and it will be most unfor- 
tunate if it shall be adopted. Mr. W. therefore 
moved that the fourth resolution be stricken out. 

Mr. BUCHANAN replied, that never had res- 
olutions been drawn up with more care than these 
by. any committee, and he did not expect that 
they would meet with any opposition. Much that 


| was contained in the resolutions was a correct 
| summary of the views of the President. The com- 
| mittee had examined the correspondence on this 
| subject since 1832, at the time when the Senate 
| disaffirmed the award of the King of the Nether- 


lands, and in that correspondence they found an 


| agreement in express terms, which had been in 
| force since 1835, and which was the same as that 
'embodied in these resolutions, ‘that, until this 
| question shall be finally determined, each of the 
the St. Croix was agreed upon and fixed, under || i 


two parties shall refrain from the exercise of ju- 


| tory, except such parts of it as may have been in 
the actual possession of the one or the other 
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party.’’ During the pendency of the new nego- 


| tiation it became indispensable to enter into some 


arrangement on this subject, and Mr. Livingston 
proposed that this should be the understanding 


| between the two parties. The Government of 
other lands in that region were surveyed into || 


England concurred in this proposition, not has- 


en es. || tily, for it was not answered till April, 1833, when 
Until very recently, Great Britain did not claim | 
any jurisdiction over that portion of the disputed || 


the British Minister agreed to the terms of the 
proposition. Mr. B. read from the correspond- 


ence, showing that the agreement was such as he 


‘| had stated. Here, he said, was a distinct prop- 
x- || osition, accompanied with its distinct acceptance; 
pended large sums of money in opening and in | 


and if it were necessary, and the time permitted,- 
' it could be shown, that from that time to this, the 


preparing to take lotsand reside uponthem. The | 


land is of excellent quality, and now that it can 


_ settled and cultivated. Is it to be expecte 


'|two Governments had adhered to this under- 
and cultivation; already there are some good | , 
farms there, and great numbers of settlers are | 


standing. 
Mr. B. said he would endeavor, in a few re- 
marks, which he would pledge himself to confine 


‘within the limits of five or ten minutes, to show 
more fully what these resolutions were. The first 


resolution, in the strongest terms that could be 
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ysed, denied the assertion made by Mr. Fox and | And why does he object to this? Because we | of things as an invasion of the territory of the 
Sir John Harvey, of the right of the British Gov- 

ernment to exclusive jurisdiction over the dis- | 
puted territory by an agreement, either express | 


or implied, and set up and demonstrated a clear 
understanding between the two countries which 
was wholly inconsistent with the existence of 
any such agreement, and entirely in conflict with 
any such exclusive jurisdiction. 


The second resolution justified the conduct of | 
Maine through this whole affair, maintaining that | 


ghe ought to drive out trespassers on the disputed 
territory, and that it was not reasonable cause of 
offense to the British authorities. 

The third resolution went as far as possible, 
consistently with what was due to the British 


Government, in asserting the rights of Maine to | 


the disputed territory; because it asserted that, if 
New Brunswick or Great Britain should persist 
in maintaining exclusive jurisdiction by force of 
arms, in that case the exigency under the Con- 
stitution and laws would have arisen, in which 


it would be the duty of the President to call out || 


the whole force of the country to protect the prop- | 


erty in the disputed territory. 
And what was the fourth resolution ? 


Was it | 


not apparent, even from what the Senator from | 
Maine had said, that this resolution was neces- | 
sary? Mr. B. would not now enter atall intoan | 


examination of the conduct of Maine. 


hostility were greatly excited. Was there not, 
therefore, danger that, with ten thousand men at 
her command, she would rush into a conflict with 
the New Brunswick or British authorities. The 
fourth resolution, therefore, could do no less than 
declare that, if Sir John Harvey should first with- 
draw his forces, then, in the opinion of the Uni- 


ted States Government, Maine ought to follow || 


But she | 
was a brave and gallant State, and her feelings of | 


such an example of forbearance, and that, if she | 
did not, then this Government would be under | 
no obligation, after having done everything it | 


could for Maine, to afford her any protection un- || 


der such circumstances, nor ought she to expect | 


it. The fourth resolution simply defines our own 


|| was rejected by the United States Senate, at the | her relief, 


position, and says that the Constitution and laws | 
impose on us no such obligation as to protect | 


Maine while pursuing a course contrary to the 
advice of thisGovernment. If we adopt only the 
first three resolutions, they will be all on one side, 
and will lead Great Britain to believe that we are 
ready for war at once. 

And what is the argument of the Senator from 
Maine? Sir, I was at a loss to conceive what 


motive a Senator from Maine could have in at- | 


tempting to disprove this settled agreement. And 


what.reason does he assign for even a wish that || 
He says the negotiation may || 


it might not exist? 


still be pending for years, and Maine does not | 


want this understanding to be interposed between 
her and the possession of her territory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
desire this understanding to exist. Lonly stated 
an objection to it, as here stated. The resolution 


affirms the agreement to be so and so, when per- || 


haps it is still to be a subject of negotiation | 
whether it is so or not, for the British Govern- |) 


ment is but too ready to hang negotiation on any 
practicable point that may possibly turn in their 
favor. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. 


Sir, did not the Senator 


have made this affirmation a year before, is there, | 
can there be any objection that we should again | 
affirm it? And yet on this ground the Senator | after that to afford protection to the territory in 
objects. || question. The Secretary of State and the British 
In regard to the claim to exclusive jurisdiction || Minister have concurred in the terms of an agree- 
on the part of Great Britain, the Senator attempts | ment; and if Sir John Harvey does not pursue 
to prove that there is no understanding on this || the course indicated by that instrument, but per- 
subject, and for that purpose he goes back to the || sists in his avowed determination, and goes on to 
original correspondence, and presents from that || maintain exclusive jurisdiction over the disputed 
a claim set up by Great Britain, which was de- territory, the consequence will be war, and then 
rogatory to our rights and degrading to the na- || I shall be prepared to go with the Executive, and 
tion. And what wasthatclaim? That we were | wage that war with the whole power of the United 
to hold the United States—their soil, their inde- || States. 
pendence, their existence—not in virtue of our || The last resolution (the fourth) looks to the 
contingency in which the country may be pre- 


United States, which demands, if necessary, the 
entire foree of the United States to repel it, and 


own good swords, not in virtue of our independ- | 
ence, declared and achieved by our moral, intel- || cipitated into a war by the State of Maine, and 
lectual, and physical energies, but asa base con- | it therefore declares that, if the British Govern- 
cession from England; and, therefore, as it did || ment should desist from asserting a right to ex- 
not appear that England has conceded to us the || clusive jurisdiction overthis territory, and should 
| possession and jurisdiction of the disputed terri- |, withdraw their forces, and if then Maine will not 
| tory, it was consequently notours. And how did {| do so on her part, but makes war for herself in 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ciay] meet that || the maintenance of her right, in such case that 
degrading and insulting claim at the time? He |! resolution declares, what it is impossible for any 
met it with the highest honor and with irresisti- || citizen to deny, that the United States is not 
ble triumph. And now the Senator goes back || bound to follow Maine into that war which she 
to that degrading claim, and follows up the train || wages not only without the concurrence, but 
of events to 1832, when he ought to have begun || against the most earnest interdiction of the Gov- 
precisely where he left off. Andwhy? Because || ernment of the United States. The resolution 
the’state of things was entirely changed in 1832, | does not declare that even then, in no possible 
when the award of the King of the Netherlands || contingency, will the United States not come to 
bat simply that the United States will 
| instance of Maine,and Mr. Livingston then pro- | not stand bound to give such relief, and that, if 
posed the present understanding, and made it as || there is war, it must be by the common consent 
manifest as language could make it. And what || and the common Government of the United 
is it? That, while the negotiation is pending, || States. 
each of the two parties should confine itself to || Sir, I presume this fourth resolution involves 
rights already possessed, and to this Sir Charles || 8 proposition from which it is impossible for any 
Vaughan, in the most formal manner, gave his as- |; Senator to dissent. This is a Government of 
sent; and it is the only possible principle on which || twenty-six States, while Maine is but one of 
the peace of the two countries can be maintained, || them. Of all the powers of the highest nature 
because there is no hope of settling the contro- | and character which come within the scope of 
_versy if either party has a right to rush on the | humanauthority,that of waris the highest which 
disputed territory, and assert its possession and | can be exercised by the sovereignty of any coan- 
jurisdiction without any prescribed limits. Some- |, try; and, as it respects Maine, no one can con- 
times this agreement has been attempted to be || tend that the power of war does not reside exclu- 
violated; but in every instance, as I hope they | sively in this Government. After looking on all 
_ will also in this, the British authorities have de- || the papers that have been placed before us on this 
| sisted from carrying out such violations. || subject, it is my opinion that Maine is so en- 
{Mr. B. here read from the President’s mes- | raged, and justly so, at the conduct of a border- 
sage an account of various cases in which Eng- |, ing province, that she may precipitate us into a 
land had refrained, when opposed, from-eextend- || war, which can only be _——— by that for- 
ing her rights and jurisdiction in the disputed | bearance on the part of Maine which is recom- 
territory. ] mended in this resolution, in which will -be 
Sir, | hope this settlement will come soon. I || uttered the decision of the Government at Wash- 
do not say we should wait forever; and if Eng- || ington in a tone with which there is no doubt that 
land persists in her claim to exclusive jurisdic- | the President will concur. I therefore give my 
| tion over the @isputed territory, all America will | entire concurrence in the views of the commitee, 
| be united, and she will be successfully resisted. | expressed in the fourth resolution, that if Maine, 


I did not say we did not || 


But if, on the other hand, this unfounded claim 
should be withdrawn on the part of England, and 
Maine herself should persist in the same violation 
of this agreement from which England forbears, 
there may be war, doubtless, but the country will 
be divided. Sir, if there must be war, let it bea 
national war, and let it be on the side of right at 
every step, so that there can be no question about | 
it. And however | have been continually the 


advocate of Maine, and never more than at this | 


/moment, yet | am unwilling thatany of the indi- 


from Maine and others represent it as a great || 
hardship that, under this agreement, they could | 
not enter into the disputed territory and settle it? | 


And if they should do so, the peace of the country 
would be endangered, and this understanding is 
the only barrier in the way of Maine to prevent 
her from taking possession of the disputed terri- 
tory. Sir, are we prepared for such a course 
which must inevitably and at once bring us into 
open collision with the British Government? For 
myself, lam prepared for that event if it must 
come, but [ would pursue the course of honor and 
of right to the end of the controversy, and then, 
if hostilities must come, we may be a united 
people, and enter into them with energy and suc- 


cess. I presume the Senate are unanimously of | 


the opinion that if Great Britain persists in as- | of the country. The most important of them are 


serting her claim to exclusive jurisdiction over | 


the territory, war is inevitable. And yet this is 
objected to by the Senator from Maine, because 
it contains an affirmance of the right of Maine. 


vidual States should compel us in our course, and | 
force us to go to war. Sir, 1 believe | have re- 


deemed my pledge, and in a manner which I hope | 


will be satisfactory to the Senator from Maine. 


Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, said he wished to | 


| say a few words in addition to what had been | 


urged by the Senator from Pennsylvania, but 


| rather for the purpose of assuming the proper re- | 
| sponsibility which belonged to him as a member | 


of the Committee on Foreign Relations than with 
a design to enforce the views of that Senator, 
Mr. President, (said Mr. C.,) as far as the Pres- 


| ident seeks to preserve the peace of the country, 


as long as he can do so consistently with the | 


honor and interest of the country, I will support 


him-all I can; and these resolutions are now 
brought forward for the preservation of the peace 


the two last, of which the third declares that if 
the British authorities persist in asserting their | 


(on her own responsibility, from her own re- 
scourees, and contrary to the entreaties of this 
Government, plunges into a war, we are not then 


boand to follow her, and to repair to her relief 


with the military power of this Government. 

But [ hope she will forbear from coming inte any 
ractual hostilities against a province thus at peace 

with the United States. 
| Sir, | desire no other war than what we bave 
already seen. Still l know enough of the resources 
of the country, and of its valor in a war with any 
Power, that if we have a just cause so that the 
approbation of Heaven may fall on my country- 
men, I fear not the results. But when we have 
/a war, I want to see that it is the result of dire 
necessity, and to see a prevailing conviction in 
the country that negotiation could not prevent it, 
/and that it is a war not of Maine acting for the 
| Confederacy, but of the twenty-six States united 
ide its prosecution with their utmest vigor, and 
| then we shall gather fresh laurels and gain addi- 


|| tional renown for the country. I know that Maine 


| complains of the tardiness of the negotiation, and 
| there is cause for it; but it is not right that she 

| should take the reins inte her own hands, but she 
| shouldact moderately, and in cneeeheneety 
it is her duty to operate with Government 
i here. I think there has been negleet in regard to 
| this subject, and I remarked, on a former occa- 
' sion, that when the disturbances in Canada arose 
| it was a time to press this matter, but 1 knew of 


‘| claim to exclusive jurisdiction, it will be the duty || no attempt to press it during that time. Itisnow 
| of the United States then to recognize this state’ upwards of a year since the commencenent of 
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those difficulties, and it is the greater part ofa year | 
since Congress unanimously decided that we have 
a right to the disputed territory. And yet, as far 
as we have any information before us, the Ex- 
ecutive Government seems to have been sleeping, | 
instead of availing itself of the difficulties in the | 


availing ourselves of any advantages from them | 
whatever, the whole profit of them has been de- | 
rived from Great Britain. And how is it that | 


Great Britain has taken advantage of the insur- || 
rection in Canada? She has taken the opportunity || 
to throw into her provinces a force of from fifteen | 
to thirty thousand men; and under what pretext? | 


That they were to suppress insurrection. But if 


there had been peace there, and the United States | 
had seen regiment after regiment and corps after | 
corps thus thrown into the provinces, would we | 
not have increased our military means? But Great | 
Britain, thus increasing her forces under cover of | 
silencing Canada, is now ready for war, and = | 

1 1} 


at once, with advantage, enter into hostilities wit 


| 
British provinces; and, worse than that, instead HI 
of our profiting by the Canada disturbances, or || 





settle the controversy for herself by force, the 


tion to the Federal Government, in such an event 
there will be no obligation imposed on this Gov- 


this body were called upon to make this declara- 


tion, they were invoked to violate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to fly directly in its 


tions to the several States of this Union. 





shall guaranty to every State in this Union a re- 


| publican form of government, and protect each | 
5 


| of them from invasion.”’ 
| It was manifest from this provision that the 


us, while our Government, instead of pressing || ter whether the act of Maine may have provoked 
the negotiation, has been asleep, and there has || it or not; let the invasion come, and this Govern- 


been no increase of the means on our part to meet 
the increased dangers of war. Therefore I say, 
that while, from these events, we have failed to 
derive any profit, which should have been wholly 
our own, Great Britain has been benefited to a 


great extent, while she has just so far placed us | 
at a disadvantage; and while I say this, I repeat | 
that it is no matter whether the negotiation was | 
tardy or speedy in its consummation, Maine has | 
no right, in consequence of such tardiness, to | 


assume the functions of a common authority, and 
to plunge the country into a war. We are not 


represented by Maine nor by Governor Fairfield, | 
and I do not choose that Maine should take on |) 
herself the responsibilities of entering into a war || 


with a foreign Power, not only without the con- 
sent of the common Government, but without 
that of any of our citizens except those of Maine. 


Mr. President, my voice is for peace, as long | 
as it can be maintained consistently with the | 


honor and interest of the country. But the nego- 


tiation has been unreasonably long, and I hope | 


the two parties, aroused by recent occurrences, 
will see the necessity of terminating it a8 soon as 
practicable. It would be a sorry spectacle to see 
two kindred nations rushing into a state of war, 
without its duration being foreseen, for the sake 
of five or six millions of waste land, the whole 
of which would not be worth the expense of such 
a war for two or three months. Yet I must say 
that, holding the opinion that Great Britain has 
not the shadow of a claim to this territory, and 
that the clear right of Maine has been already too 
long withheld from her, if we now forbear suffi- 
ciently, and if at the termination of the negotia- 


tion we have no resource left but the final resort {| 


of nations, | repeat we shall be furnished with | 
the contingency of a just war, which will be felt 
to, be so by the people of the United States, and 
will be approved by Heaven; and in such a war 


I do not fear but that our country will come out || 


of it gloriously and triumphantly, as it always 
has done in its contests with that Power. 
Mr. NORVELL said that he would suggest to 


his honorable friend from Maine [Mr. Wir- | 


r4aMs] the expediency of modifying his motion 
to strike out the whole of the fourth resolution 
reported by.the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and of limiting himself to a proposition to strike 
out the second clause of that resolution. The 
first branch of the resolution expressed the opin- 
ion of the Senate, that ‘should the British au- 


thorities refrain from attempting the military oc- | 


cupation of the territory in dispute, and from 
enforcing their claim to exclusive jurisdiction 
over it by arms, that then>the State of Maine 
ought, on her part, to pursue a course of similar 


to Maine amounted simply to this: that she 
ought not, pending the negotiation, to attempt the 
military occupation of the territory in dispute, 
should not claim the exercise of an exclusive 
jurisdiction over it by arms, if the British author- 
ities desisted from any such occupation and 
claim. So far, he thought, the Senate might be 
justified in going upon this subject. 
ought not to go further. They ought not to de- 


| 
forbearance.’’ The forbearance here suggested | 
| 





| foreign invader. 
| no such threat, at our hands. 
|| the divided possession of one third of her terri- 
|| tory till endurance had ceased to be a virtue. For || 
|| his part, he was tired of resolving; he desired to | 
| see no other resolutions adopted; the emergency 


| 
| demanded stronger measures than paper resolves. 
1} 


‘| and such contingencies; it is enough for us to de- 
termine what we will do at present; and I there- | 


\ obligation of the United States to support 


in case of her not withdrawing if New Bruns- | 
But they | 


|| ment would have no alternative; it must yield its 
military aid promptly and effectually to that State; | 
it must march up to the rescue. He would never | 
consent to threaten asovereign State of this Union, | 
as the latter clause of the resolution did, to with- || 


hold our aid from her in the evenfthat any action 
on her part should cause her invasion from abroad. 
We could not stand coldly by, and see Maine 
crushed by a powerful European kingdom, who 
was seeking to extend her dominions on this con- 
tinent, as well as in every other quarter of the 
globe. The constiontions| indanstion is unquali- 
fied. The State of Maine certainly owed it to the 
General Government that the question of peace or 
war should be left to its decision. Nor did she 
appear to have entertained any design of waging 
war without our previous sanction. It was not 
necessary to menace her, in anticipation, with 
our displeasure. It was not necessary to tell her 
that, if she did not pursue a course exactly such 
as we might dictate, we should not be bound to 
render her effective military assistance against a 
She deserved no such rebuke, 
She had endured 


He was willing to let the resolutions of the Com- 


|| mittee on Foreign Relations pass, modified as he 
| had suggested to his friend from Maine, if they 
| were followed up, as he trusted they would be, 
by an act of Congress giving authority to the Ex- | 
ecutive to raise forces, and to effecta loan, forthe tary power of the Federal Goverument to be brought in aid 
vindication of the rights of Maine and the honor 


of the nation. 


| Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said: It is not indis- 


pensable for us to say what we will do in such 


fore ask a division of the question on the fourth 
resolution, so that we may first decide on the first 


ion that Maine ought to forbear; and then on the 


second, which I think disrespectful to Maine; | 


and I would not appear as attempting to intimi- 


the Government in any event. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have said all I intended 
to say on this subject, and I leaveit entirely with 
the Senate; stating this, however, that I believe 
the last clause of the fourth resolution is more 


— to bring the United States forces to the 
d of Maine, if she goes out of the pale of the 


with a military force; and if the last resolution 
| is stricken out, I do not think the resolutions 
, ought to pass. 
| Mr. WILLIAMS now moved to strike out the 
| last clause of the fourth resolution, denying the 


wick should withdraw. 


‘ 


{| Mr. CALHOUN said it was a subject of very 


forbear, as recommended, “‘and determine to | 
(on this subject ought to be unanimous. 
adjustment of which is intrusted by the Constitu- | 
ernment to sustain her by military aid.”” When |' 
1} 


| 
} 
| 





branch, which is the expression of a mere opin- || 


date her with a threat of withdrawing the aid of 


| 


| Constitution by occupying the disputed territory | 


Maine i 
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great regret that there was any difficulty in r 
to these resolutions. The opinion of the 


egard 
Senate 


He had 


examined the resolutions with care; they were 
evidently drawn up so as to operate most effect. 
ually, and, in his opinion, the part proposed to 
be stricken out constituted much of the essence 
of the resolutions. 

We here propose (said Mr. C.) that, if the Brit. 


|| ish authorities do not attempt to assert their claim 
face, and to absolve themselves from the solemn || i 
duty of discharging one of their highest obliga- || 
The || 
fourth section of the fourth article of the Federal |) 
| Constitution provides that **the United States 


to exclusive jurisdiction, then Maine is to retire; 
and I ask, in that case, ought not Maine to retire? 
According to her own declaration, she did not un- 
dertake to hold military possession of the territo. 


‘| ry, but simply to drive off intruders, and when 
| that is done, can she in good faith remain? And 


I next ask, can it be derogatory to Maine for us 


|, to say that if Great Britain will refrain from as- 
|| serting exclusive jurisdiction, we also will do so? 
| Federal Government could not, under any cir- | 
cumstances, withhold its military aid from any || 
State of the Union to repel foreign invasion. No | 
matter what might induce that invasion; no mat- || 


Sir, we are on the edge of a precipice. Although 
the right of Maine is clear to us and certain, yet 
| it is a matter in dispute between the parties. We, 
on our part, can trust Maine; but Great Britain 


|| ought to have the assurance that Maine will with- 


draw if Britain will forbear. And we ought to be 
unanimous in measures in regard to this subject. 
I think the country owe this very able committee 
their thanks for these resolutions. 

Mr. ALLEN said: This is a subject which in- 
volves the relations between this and a foreign 
country; and yet we are speaking of one of the 
States of this Union, which is but a part of the 


‘| whole, as being in contest with Great Britain. 


Sir, on such a subject I know of no such power 
'as the State of Maine, and I will not admit. fora 
/moment, that one of the States can, by any pos- 


|| sibility, commit an act which will throw it on the 
|| mercy of an armed world. This Government was 
1 formed chiefly in relation to the external part of 
|| the world, and in war I will know nothing about 
| the several States, and nothing but the entire Re- 
| ublic. 
|| Maine does so and so, you will turn her out. Sir, 
|| T will not admit the assumption that Maine can 
| do an act that will take her out of the protection 


You make an assumption here that if 


| of this Government. Right or wrong, I am for 
| the country, and the whole country; and I am, 
therefore, in favor of striking out the last clause 
of this resolution. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: I repeat that I con- 
sider the last part of the fourth resolution as the 
most important part of the whole matter; and, 
lest this terrible anathema against a positive rec- 
_ommendation of the President may occasion some 
_more response, I will read an extract from his 
message, which declares: 

** These are still my views on the subject; and, uritil this 
step shall have been taken, { cannot think it proper to in- 


voke the attention of Congress to other than amicable means 
for the settlement of the controversy, or to cause the mili- 


of the State of Maine in any attempt to effect that object 
by a resort to force.’? 


Sir, the resolution is not so strong as this. It 


| does not negative our going to the aid of Maine, 


if she does not comply with the terms of the res- 
olution, but merely asserts that we are, in that 


‘| case, not under obligation to aid her, and that is 


the whole of it. 

Mr. NILES spoke in favor of the resolution, 
and of the part proposed to be stricken out, urg- 
ing that Maine was now acting under a false im- 
| pression in regard to the views of the General 

Government, and it was therefore their duty to 
undeceive her. 
| The Senator from Kentucky (said Mr. N.) has 


represented this as a controversy about a few 
|, million acres of wild land. 
| of millions, but of the rights and honor of the 
important than all the rest. It is no threat, but || 
simply a statement that we will not be under ob- 


It is not a question 


country. Britain has refused all negotiation on 
the treaty of 1783; and is not that a virtual denial 
of our rights? Sir, | would carry our forbearance 
no further, but assert our right at once. 1 would 
authorize the Executive to say that our forbear- 
ance is exhausted, and that farther delay neither 
consists with the peace nor the honor of this 
country. 
| Mr. SOUTHARD, having read the fourth res- 
olution, said he was opposed to striking out any 
part of it. I think it necessary (he said) to the 
former part of the resolutions. And it is but 4 


|. declaration of their results as to the matter of our 
{| 


duty. I speak not of feeling, but of constitutional 
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right and duty; and, on that ground, this clause 
js right, and should not be stricken out. 

Again: 1 would not strike it out because, on 
the point of a conflict, it takes the true and just 
ground on which this great nation ought to stand 
in view of the country in all our conflicts with 
other Powers. We ought to be ready at any 
moment to declare the great principles on which 
we act, not only in relation to ourselves, but to 
all mankind; and we ought to take the ground 


| Maine Bo 


assumed by this resolution, because it rests on . 


the Constitution of the country, and on a great 

principle of common justice, since it may save us 
from difficulties which may hereafter arise in re- 
ard to the States of this Union. 

The Constitution, in regard to the defense of 
this country, has been referred to, and I feel the 
obligation imposed on us by the Constitution. 
But if that were white paper, patriotism alone 
would call me to the defense of the United States, 
when assailed byacommonenemy. But I think 
Senators have mistaken both the Constitution and 
this resolution. The resolution does not say we 
will not protect Maine when invaded. No, sir; 
and no one could have the heart to say that he 
would, in such a case, hesitate a single moment 
in yielding the last drop of his blood. Butit says 
that when a foreign army is withdrawn, if Maine 
will not also consent to withdraw, she is not to 
jook to us to protect her then in her improper 
course. And this is done on great principles of 
justice. 

Is the peace of this country to be put into the 
hands of an individual State of this Union? Are 
the States all to be bound by the decisions of one 
on the question of peace or war? No, sir; that 
question is a common question for the Union 
itself; and I am not willing that it should be de- 
cided by any one or two or ten of the States of 
this Union. I then regard that resolution as true 
in respect to the Constitution of the country, and 
itis demanded in justice to the world that we 
should proclaim it. 

What is now our position in regard to all the 
world of nations? We are twenty-six United 
States; and is it not due to the world to proclaim 


that no one of them shall bring us into a war, | 


and that the whole will not yield to any low and 

recipitate impulse of a part? «& believe the dec- 
Laaien would be received in Europe as a decla- 
ration of common sense and common justice, that 
the whole people must decide on questions of 
such importance to us and to other Powers, and 
they would have confidence in the proceedings of 
this Government, which they cannot have with- 
out such assurance. But let them understand, 
on the contrary, that of the twenty-six States, 
any one can determine what are their rights, and 
that there cannot be then an appeal to the judg- 
ment of the whole Union, and where then would 
be their confidence in us? Let them but under- 
stand that we follow the lead, in these high mat- 
ters, of a smail portion of the United States, and 
all confidence in this Government by foreign 


undary Question—Mr. Davis. 


longer to refuse to yield. I say this, that Maine 
may understand that while my views are such as 
I have expressed, | have not a doubt of herright 
to this territory. And if, in the further results of 
this matter, the rights of Maine shall still be de- 
nied by Great Britain, | have nothing further to 
offer, except my aid in the conflict, and of that 
Maine shail have all. But I would notenter into 
a foreign war without the exercise of our own 
judgment. 


This high moral position I desire this Govern- | 


ment to assume, that we may do justice to Great 
Britain. But let not Maine, if New Brunswick 
withdraws her force, still persist in retaining her 
force in the disputed territory; and that is all the 
resolutionasserts, thatif Great Britain withdraw, 
Maine is to withdraw; and further, that it is to 
be by the common consent of the whole people 
of this nation whenever we enter into a war. 
And I will say, as was once said of Great Brit- 
ain, let this country be but true to herself, and 
let the four corners of the earth come, and she 
will foil them. 
The passions and prejudices of Maine have been 
aroused by the delays of Government; but all 


this is to be forgotten, and we are now to act | 


simply on what is before us. 

Mr. BENTON was opposed to this fourth res- 
olution reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. He looked upon it as involving both 
an unconstitutionality and an impossibility. The 

nion was a unit—a single body—and no part 


of it could be struck without every part feeling 


the blow. The General Government was cre- 
ated for the common defense, and was charged 


with the whole business of our foreign relations. | 


It is for the General Government to settle all 


questions with foreign nations, and it is to this | 
Government that foreign nations must look for | 
They cannot | 


the settlement of all questions. 
deal with a single State, neither amicably by ne- 
gotiation, nor hostilely byarms. If Maine does 


wrong to Great Britain, the application for re- | 
dress must be to this Government. If it be wrong, | 


and this Government does not redress it, it as- 
sumes it. It makes the aggression of Maine its 
own aggression. This is our Constitution; this 


is a principal, and this the main object of the | 


Union. We have formed a Union for the com- 
mon defense; and the States have submitted to 


that Union the decision of all questions which the | 
State or their citizens can have with foreign Pow- | 


ers. The Congress is the council of the Union; 
itis bound to take cognizance of the wrongs of 


|| every part of the Union, and to decide upon every 


Powers will be at once withdrawn, and the Gov- | 


ernment of Europe will feel that there is no safety 
in holding any intercourse with us. We.ought, 
therefore, to declare that no separate portion of 
the United States shall be permitted to interfere 
and control our relations with foreign Govern- 
ments, but that it shall be done by all the people 
of all the United States. 

But it is said this resolution looks like a threat 
to the State of Maine. No, sir; weare not in the 
habit of threatening the members of the Confed- 
eracy,and we have no inducement to hold out to 
the feeblest a threat that if she will not do as we 
choose we will punish her. But-we have a right 
to do this—and I hope we shall do it, not only in 
regard to the feeblest, but the strongest—that is, 
to declare to them that we are to judge when we 


question. Ifa State is in the wrong with respect 
to a foreign Power, it must desist; if in the right, 
it must be sustained. 
a contest with that foreizn Power. 


| Constitution forbids this. 
It requires the whole Union to give aid and 


| succor to cach State. While in the Union it must |! 


be defended; while in the Union its resources are 
in the hands of the Federal Government; and 


|| neutrality, or non-interference, is an impossible 


are to be brought into a war with a foreign Gov- | 


ernment, and we will not let you decide that ques- | 


tion for us. I believe Maine is right, and her 


adversary wrong, and nothing has surprised me_ 


more than a doubt of the right of Maine on the 
treaty of 1783. If geography is right, if the 
mathematics is right, then is Maine right in this 
controversy with a foreign Government; and if 
the Executive is as decided with Great Britain as 
Congress is unanimous on this subject, that Gov- 


ernment has too much of a sense of justice much '' induce them to act upon that supposition. Fatal | to 


| 


| 


i 
| 
‘ 
| 


| state for this Government. Impossible under the 
Constitution; impossible in point of fact. Im- 
possible in point of fact; for the revenues of the 
| State are in our hands, her forts and magazines 
are in our hands, her sinews of war are in our 
hands; and before we can be neutral we must 
restore her resources, we must give up her cus- 
| tom-houses, forts, magazines, and her share of 
the fleet. ‘I'o retain these in our hands, while 
| she combats naked and empty-handed with a 
foreign Power, will not be neutrality and non- 
| interference, but will be aid and interference on 
_ the opposite side: it will be aiding the foreign 
| Power by disabling the State! The whole thing 
| is impossible—as impossible as it would be un- 
| constitutional; and the contingent inaction of this 
| Government in the case supposed in the resolu- 


| 
‘| tion is clearly and manifestly an error, which | 
| cannot stand the test of the Constitution or of | 
|| events. 
| 


The Senate should reject the resolution. 
It may lead to erroneous and unfortunate con- 


suppose that a state of things may arise in which 
| they may have to deal with Maine alone, and to 


Sir, this is no insult to Maine. | 


It cannot be abandoned to | 
We cannot | 
stand by and see that Power chastise it! The | 


clusions abroad, and will not be sanctioned at | 
It may induce the British Government to || 
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to the peace of the two countries would be that 
supposition and that action! Right or wrong, 
Maine cannot be struck by the British! If she 
is struck, every State in the Union is struck! 
Every one will feel the blow, and every one will 
come to her axl. The far Westand the extreme 
South will feel the blow, and will join in repelling 
or avenging it. This would be the inevitable re- 
sult. Let the resolution, then, be rejected. Let 
the Federal Government take charge of the con- 
troversy, and proceed to settle it with Great 
Britain. Let this Government do its part, as the 
supreme head of the Confederacy, and bold itself 
ready to act its part in any consequences that 
may ensue. 

Mr. DAVIS said: After reading this resolution, 
I find myself disappointed; and | am not well rec- 
onciled to some other parts of the resolutions. | 
am reluctant to raise objections against them, be- 
cause | know they were drawn up with the bese 
of motives. 

I do not doubt that we are to regard thatagree- 
ment which has been so much spoken of; but I 
will say this: that that agreement was made for 
a temporary purpose, and only to endure while 
negotiations were pending. I suppose it did exist 
by a proposition made on the one side, and by an 
accession to that proposition on the other side. I 
had occasion to remark the other day, and the 
' documents will show, that Great Britain declared 

the negotiation at an end, in which our Seeretary 
of Stateconcurred. And was not this bargain then 
atanend? What is the subject of the protocol, 
(memorandum ?) It is, that Great Britain alleges 
a new agreement that we deny; aud we therefore 
propose now to enter intoa new agreement. And 
what good will itdo to renew what was given up 
by the Executive? I can foresee no good from it, 
and there may be evil. 

But this resolution is yet more important, and 
involves a principle of higher consideration. Ido 
not view it as others, in the nature of a threat; but 
I view it as involving a constitutional power and 
duty of this Government, and as declaring to 
Maine and the world that this Government has 
the right, in certain contingencies, to withhold its 
protection from Maine. Let us look at it in that 
important aspect: and now what is our constitu- 
tional duty? I will read from the Constitution, 
in the tenth section: 

‘““No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State or with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless ac- 
tually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit 
of delay.” 

| And now let us look at section four of the 

fourth article: ’ 

|| The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 

Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 

| each of them against invasion, and, on application of the 

|| Legislature, or of the Executive, (when the Legislature 
| cannot be convened,) against domestic violence.’’ 

Against invasion and domestic violence! Let 
us suppose a case, for example, that the people 
| of Canada come across the river at Detroit for the 
|| purpose of invading Michigan, is there any doubt 
| of the authority of Michigan to repel them? Is 

| it not within the terms of the Constitution itself? 


' 


j 
| 
j 
i 
| 


| Nothing is plainer than that the State has thiz 
| power, and it would be its duty to exercise it, 
|| even if it were not in the Constitution. And if all 
} this is so, it is plain that it is the duty of this 
| Government not only to defend its own rights, 
|| but to sustain the jurisdiction of Michigan as a 
|| member of the Confederacy. 

‘|| And now let us look at Maine. The Senators 
| from Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Kentucky, 
| declare that there is not a shadow of doubt as to 
| the right of Maine to this territory; that the line 
|| marked out by the treaty is so clear and evident, 
| that there cannot be a doubt on the subject in the 
| mind of any reasonable man. And have we not 
the authority of, this body ee unanimous de- 
cision that such is the fact? Whose, then, is this 
territory? It is part and parcel of the State of 
| Maine by the opinion of everybody. And what 
| right, then, has Great Britain to touch it? Is it 
not, in fact and in truth, an invasion of the State 
| of Maine? And are you prepared, if Maine insist 
| on what the Constitation imposes on you as a 
| duty and an obligation—are you prepared to say 
ine, your territory is not invaded? And 
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when she denies it, will you still question whether | of this kind? A portion of her property has been | Maine in abeyance as to her own identity? And 
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she is invaded? Sir, is not your answer already seized by the British, which they have taken un- 
and unanimously made, that this territory is ab- || der a presumed power in our general relations. E 
solutely a part of Maine? Then, the only fact || Would it be admitted that North Carolina might || the rights of Maine over all that territory sus. 


which you can question is, whether it is invaded, | 


| 


land a force on the Island of Bermuda, and seize 


and, if it is, then the obligation.on you arises | these slaves, or that she might make a declaration 
there to repel that invader. Admit all this to be || of war for this purpose. As far as the military 


true, and how, then, will you come to the con- | 
clusion arrived at in this resolution? How can 
you say to Maine, forbear; and, if you will not 
forbear, the United States will withhold their 
power from protecting you? Are you at liberty 
to say 80, have you the right to do so, and can 

ou do it without violating an obligationexpressly 
imposed upon you by this important instrument? 
You have no right, and you cannot do it. The | 
advice is salutary enough tll it reaches that point; 
but, when you go beyond that, as you would do 
by this resolution, you violate your duty here, 
and, therefore, you have no right to pass such a 
resolution as that. 


Mr. PRESTON said: I am against striking || 


out this clause, and I have risen to say a few 
words to that effect, though, if my views were 
such as those of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. At- 
Len,] [could not oppose striking it out. He in- 
sists that Maine can do no action that must ne- 
cessarily involve usin war. I believe that Maine 


ean do an act in which we are not bound to pro- || 
tect her. If, for instance, Maine should invade || 


New Brunswick, defeat Sir John Harvey, capture | 
her men, and hold them there, does any man sup- 

ose that we must then go to war, because of 
Maine violating the Constitution, which forbids 
this course of conduct? The Constitution ex- 
pressly denies this power to the States, and if a 
State causes war, I ask whether that act is mak- 
ing war for us? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly not, if she herself makes 
the invasion. 

Mr. PRESTON. She cannot make war for us 
inany way. Shecannotdoit. She may repel 
invasion, and in some respects this is a war; but 
it is caused by invasion; and in such a case a | 
State may not only repel it, but may call on this 
Government to repel it; and all this may be done 
without a declaration of war. But the Senator 
from Massachusetts, abandoning this general | 
ground, that it is impossible fora State to do any- 
thing which must necessarily produce a war, 
comes to a case such as is not before us. The 
resolution supposes no invasion to be made. His 
Detroit case, therefore, is not a parallel at all. 
The case of the resolutions is that there is to be 
no invasion; they suppose, onthe contrary, that 
New Brunswick is to forbear; and then the na- 
ked case is this, that if there is no invasion, and 
Maine, notwithstanding, chooses war, shall we 
sustain her? 

But, says the Senator, avoiding the difficulty, | 
and with another fundamental mistake, shall not 
Maine enter into the possession of her undisputed 
territory, which the Senate accords to her by a 
unanimous decision? Sir, the whole of this isa 
fallacy. It is not her undisputed territory; on the 
contrary, I, with the resolutions, and with all, 
have declared that it is disputed. It is her right- 
ful territory; but is that right undisputed? Is it 
not, on the contrary, the foundation of the whole 
of these proceedings that her right to this coun- 
try is disputed? Great Britain claims it as fully 
and as boldly as Maine, But will you, by your 
example, put them in the position to maintain 
that they, being sure as we are, have a right to go 
there and maintain by force their possession? 
We have decided the right; but, pending the ac- 
tion on the mutual question, neither we nor the 
other party have the right to take possession of 
the territory. Maine has not the right to take it. | 
lt is a question in our foreign relations, one that | 
is disputed, and the settlement of it rests with this 
Government. 

And where is the line that divides us! Here, 
says the British negotiator, and there, says the | 
American negotiator. And to what are we to ap- 
peal? There is but one resource of two—war or | 
negotiation; and the proposition of the Senator 
amounts to this: that Maine is to say whether it | 
shall be by war or negotiation. She would rush 
at once into war, and thus destroy all chance of 
a negotiation. But will any one say that she has 
the rigit ? Will the South venture on a question 


| 
} 





| accupation of this territory is concerned, Maine 
has no more right to it than she has to sack 
Fredericton, I do not say that it is not neces- 


| sary for this Government to get it for her; but 
| 


as long as it is in abeyance, Maine has no more 
right to take possession of it than she has to take 


| possession of Frederickton. 


And now, how does this matter stand in regard 

to this territory? The right, we know, is in 
| Maine, and we are in the process of establishing 
her title; but before we accomplish that, Maine 
changes the position of the question, and takes 
| from us a prerogative which belongs tous. By 
a unanimous vote of this body, we declare that 
| the line is beyond that territory. It is there; and 
if every inch of it is to be drawn in blood, it shall 
| be there. But by whose power is this to be 
effected? By our own, into whose hands these 
| high powers are committed. It is not by the 


, blood of Maine that this ig to be decided, but by | 


/my blood and money, and by the, blood and 
money of the whole country, and we are to decide 
on the time and the manner. But what mockery 
would all this be if Maine could drag us into a 
| war; and with what spirit should we go to war, 
_ if we were, or could be dragged into it? We have 
| seen a fire along the whole northern frontier. 


| Suppose the case was there, could Vermont draw 
| us into a war when the whole country is against 
/it?) And Maine has no more right to march into 

the disputed territory than the Governor of Ver- 
| mont has to march his troops into Canada. This 

resolution seems right, under every aspect of the 
_case, Maine is bound to forego her proceedings, 

and to surrender her discretion to the discretion of 
| the General Government. Let her, then, forbear 
| alittle longer. I concede that, if for a series of 


| years we should disregard her rights, then she | 
| would have the right to take the matter into her | 


| own hands, and be sovereign and independent by 
| her own vigor. But this is an extreme case. I 
am anxious to take the case as itis now expressly 
made, and that is this: there is a dispute about 
| this territory, and into that territory no foreigner 
| can put his foot, and by this Government and by 
_ no State power can a different state of things ex- 
ist. By the supposition of a case, Great Britain 
| is to withdraw; and she having thus performed 
her part, the question arises whether Maine may 
set aside her part of the agreement. 

Sir, I veut as reluctant as any one through- 
out the State of Maine to accede to this resolu- 
tion if I believed it infringed any one of her just 
rights, or impaired her sovereignty. I would 
rather go to war than infringe the Constitution. 
But I do not believe that it does so. I may be 
_ asked why 4 am in favor of this resolution. It is 





| because the war spirit is up. Britain has treated | 


| us badly, extremely so, and consequently the 
| war spirit is abroad. Maine is greatly excited; 
and is it better to leave this matter to her, who 
has received the outrage, than to us who are 
cooler, and to whom the prerogative of judging 
| in this case belongs? Shall she draw us on, or 
| shall we restrain her? 
' Mr.WILLIAMS, of Maine, said: I wasa little 
surprised at the remarks of the Senator from 
South Carolina, in the early part of his speech, 
knowing, as I did, the views of that gentleman 
| in regard to State rights and State sovereignty, 
| and Iam glad to perceive that before he closed 


| he was induced to say that when a State has suf- 


| fered for a long series of years the suppression of 
| her rights, it is her right and duty to interpose in 
_ her own behalf, and be sovereign by her own en- 
/ergies. And now what is the case before us? 
This territory, he admits, or rather declares, is a 
| part of the State of Maine, and her right of pos- 
| session is held in suspense. Butif this and a 
foreign Government have aright to take one third 
of the State of Maine, and say the title to it is in 
| suspense, and to say to Maine she has no right 


| to exercise jurisdiction over whatis acknowledged 


by us to be absolutely her own, why have they 


‘mot the right to take the whole State, and put 








if Britain and the United States should take a 


| fancy to say the Penobscot is the boundary, ara 


| pended on that account? Sir, I trust not. 
| And what is the actual case now under consid. 
eration? The territory of right belongs to Maine 
| and an agreement is made that she shall not ex. 
| tend her jurisdiction over it, and then Maine js 
| treated as if she had violated that agreement. By, 
_ what are these resolutions? Do they not say that 
| in all her acts, thus far, she has not violated the 
| Spirit of any agreement? Why, then, is the con- 
duct of Maine arraigned, as if she would now re. 
| venge her own wrongs? Thus far Maine has 
| acted within the spirit of that agreement; and 


|| why, then, not leave her to determine and to do 


her own duty? Why go on and say, on a sup. 


|| position, on a mere presumption, that if she act 


| otherwise than you prescribe, you will not then 
| be under obligation to protect her? We say that 
| Maine has done, thus far, well; and why not stop 
| there, and leave her to her own honor and discre- 
_tion? Sir, I hope this clause will be stricken 
out. 

Mr. WALKER said: I cannot bring my mind 
to favor the adoption of the entire resolutions. | 
|, am not for war unless it is demanded by the honor 
of the country. I have no objection to the firs: 





| part of this resolution, but to the last part I see 
| constitutional objections which cannot be an- 
| swered,and I should feel obliged to the Commit- 
| tee on Foreign Relations if they could answer 
them. 

The remarkable case in which a State can cal! 
on this Government for protection is when she is 
invaded, and it is the duty of this Government, 
| by the Constitution, to protect a State under ail 
circumstances against invasion. And is this Goy- 
|ernment to determine when a State shall enter 
into possession of what we have declared to be a 
portion of the territory? We have unanimously 
decided that the soilis hers. Whose is the sover- 
eignty then over this territory? I say it is that 
of Maine. And is it not right that this State sov- 
ereignty should be exercised? Has Maine not 
the right to the possession of this territory? Or 
has this Government the right to prescribe the 
time and circumstances under which a State shall 
exercise the right of sovereignty over the whole 
of her territory? This is not the question whether 
a State has a right to decide what is her territory. 
But when the General Government has decided 
| that it is her territory, has that General Govern- 
ment the right to say that she has not the right 
to exercise jurisdiction over that territory? 

Sir, what is the case? Maine is actually in- 
vaded, and shall we not repel that invasion? It 
is said this territory is disputed; but by whom? 
| By a foreign Power. And what is the result of 
the argument of the Senator from South Carolina 
when carried out? It is, that although our terri- 
tory is invaded, we are not bound to repel that 
invasion if a foreign Power deny our right to the 
territory. Sir, if that is so, you never can repel 
invasion, for the invaders will ever deny your 
right. The territory is invaded, and we are told 
that we are not to perform our constitutional duty 
| because a foreign Power disputes our jurisdic- 
| tion. 

‘| Maine, ifshechoose, may abandon the territory. 
| But has this Government a right, under the Con- 
| stitution, to demand that a sovereign State shall 
give up the actual possession of any portion of 
her territory? We have no such right, and these 
_ resolutions cannot alter the Constitution. Then 
| suppose that Maine has taken actual possession 
| of this territory, and refuses to abandon that 
| possession, and then suppose that Great Britain 
|| marches her troops within the limits of Maine, 
| and makes war upon the State: then what do we 
| declare if we adopt this resolution? We should 
| have proclaimed to Great Britain and the world 
|, that this Government is under no obligation to 
| defend Maine in the possession of this territory. 
|| The resolutions mean this or nothing; and now | 
| ask, if Maine should refuse to abandon this ter- 
| ritory, and Great Britain should invade. it, and 
| proceed to slaughter our people, are we, in that 
| ease, under no obligation to defend and protect 
| them? 

' Mr. BROWN aaid, with all the reverence 
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which he had on all occasions felt and cherished 
for the rights of the States, he could not assent 
to the doctrines which had been avowed by the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Warker.} He 
could not sanction the doctrine that the State of | 
Maine had a right to take possession, by militar 
foree, of the territory now in dispute, and which 
she claims as being within her proper boundaries. | 


Where the limits of a State have been ascer- | in the conflict not only by a consciousness of the 


tained and acknowledged, the principle asserted 
was, beyond all doubt, correct; but when they | 
were in dispute, the case was materially different. 

A State could not settle controversies of any kind | 
with a foreign Government, as it was competent 
alone for the General Government to exercise 
that authority, to which the treaty-making power | 
belonged, under the Constitution. The power of 
settling controversies of that kind had been most 
wisely confided exclusively to the General Gov- 
ernment. If it were left to each State whose ter- 
ritory borders or that belonging to foreign coun- 
tries, and who might happen to have disputed 
boundaries, to withdraw from the General Gov- | 


ernment the power of settling them by treaty, || 


and of taking the controversy into their own 
hands, a single member of the Confederacy would 
have the power of involving the other States in 
war at its pleasure. He therefore considered the | 
doctrine contended for, utterly incompatible with | 
theauthority of the General Government to which 
the power of making war and peace alone be- | 
longs, under the Constitution. 
Mr. B. said he should vote for the adoption of | 
the resolutions reported by the Committee on | 
Foreign Relations, because he believed they took | 
the true view, not only as to the rights of the | 
respective parties to the controversy, but as to | 
the duties which it was incumbent on each to | 
perform. Some honorable Senators had viewed | 
them as not sufficiently strong in sustaining the | 
rights of the State of Maine; but he took a very | 
different view of them. The third resolution de- | 
clares it the duty of the President, if the British | 
Government shall attempt, by military force, to | 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over the territory 
in dispute, to resist it by the whole military force | 
of the United States, and pledges the coéperation | 
of the Senate in sustaining himtothatend. Asa | 
' 

| 


correlative duty, the fourth resolution declares 
that, in the event the British Government shall 
refrain from attempting a military occupation, the 
State of Maine should, in the opinion of the Sen- 
ate, pursue a similar course of forbearance; but 
should she refuse to do so, and determine to set- 
tle the controversy for herself, by force, that there 
will be no obligation imposed on the United 
States to sustain her by military aid. 
Mr. B. was opposed to striking out the latter 
art of the last resolution, as had been proposed. 
he State of Maine certainly had no sight, during | 
the pendency of the controversy between the 
Government of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, to occupy the territory in dispute by a mili- | 
tary force, except for the single purpose of repel- | 
ling invasion. If she pursued a contrary course, 
and should choose to undertake the settlement of 
the controversy herself, the Government of the 
United States would be absolved from any obli- 
gation to sustain her in‘it. Tostrike out that part | 
of the resolution might create the inference that 
she had the right to occupy the territory by a mili- 
tary force, a right the exercise of eile would 
inevitably lead to war. With the Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. Atten,] he shared fully in the wish 
to see the rights of the State of Maine defended, 
and to the utmost protected; but he could not 
agree with him in the sentiment which he had just 
uttered—that he was with her, ‘* right or wrong.”’ 
The maxim which the Senator had repeated was 
uttered by a gallant officer in the late-war, and is 
the sentiment of lofty patriotism. In a state of 
war it never can be misapplied. When the coun- 
try is once involved in war, no true patriot will 
refuse to aid her, ** right or wrong;”’ but it would 
& great misapplication of the principle ina 
State of peace to make the same declaration. He 
had the utmost confidence in the patriotism of the 
State of Maine, and did not believe that she would 
act rashly in the present controversy; but if she 
should determine to occupy the territory in dis- 
pate between her and Great Britain by military 
‘force, and decide to settle the controversy for 





ear rencimne 


herself, he should not be ready to justify her, 
** right or wrong.”? The maxim that* he who has 
his quarrel just is doubly armed” is not more 


| truly applicable to individuals than to nations. 


} 


i 
{ 
| 


j 


} 
| 
\ 


Let us, in the progress of this controversy, be sure 
that every step we take in itis sanctioned by pru- 
dence and justice; and if an appeal to arms be- 
comes unavoidable, then we shall be strengthened 


justice of our cause, but by the approbation of 
the nations of the civilized world. 

Mr. B. said that he would not refrain from 
noticing an observation of the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Preston, | before he had concluded 
what he had to say on this subject. ‘That Senator 
deprecates the prevalence, at this time, of what 
he calls @ war spirit in our country. He saw 
nothing to regret in this, if it be so. If it be meant 
by this that the nation had shown a just sensi- 
bility to the national honor, he rejoiced atit. The 
high spirit which the arrogant pretensions of 


| Great Britain had called forth from one part of 


the country to the other, and the readiness of 
every portion of the Union to share with Maine 
in the controversy, was the exhibition of a noble 
moral spectacle, of which he was proud. Its 
tendency was to create a true American and na- 
tional feeling, and to diminish the force of those 
various British influences on our country, which 
he regarded as by far more formidable and dan- 
gerous to our republican form of Government 
than all others combined. He saw nothing in it 
to regret, but everything to honor and applaud. 
Mr. B. would vote for the whole of the resolu- 
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tions, not because he would surrender the right | 


of Maine or the dignity of the United States, but 
because they would best attain the great end in 
view, which wasa just and honorable termination 
of the negotiation. 


olutions would be certainly incomplete if we strike 


tion. The Senator from Maine has viewed this 
subject under a misconception of the true charac- 
ter of the controversy. He asks, why say any- 
thing to Maine; why not leave her to her own 
honor and discretion? Sir, I hold that, while al- 
most the whole of these resolutions are taken up 


her duty in relation to those rights. Of the first 


first denies the right of Britain to exclusive juris- 
diction over this territory. 
that Maine is authorize 
this territory. The third declares that, if Great 
Britain persist in asserting her claim of exclusive 
jurisdiction by a military occupation of the terri- 
tory, in that case the United States are bound to 


repel it. 


the rights of Maine, shall we be silent in closing, 
with respect to what we consider her duty in re- 
lation to withdrawing her military force ? 











it civil posse, or what you please, shall we not 
say that, if Great Britain refrain from the forcible 
assertion of exclusive jurisdiction, we must insist 

upon it asacase of duty in Maine to manifest 

like forbearance, and that, if she will not do so, 
| there is no obligation resting on the United States 
| to sustain her by military aid? All the argu- 
| ments which have been brought to bear against 

the resolution are founded on misconceptions of 
| its character. Gentlemen put it on the ground 
| of invasion. But the resolution, on the contrary, 


supposes that Britain will withdraw, and, in that. 


case, if Maine refuse to withdraw also, this Gov- 
ernment is not bound to sustain her by military 
aid. The power of peace and war is lodged in 
| the hands of the National Government, and it is 
not the right of a State to make war in spite of 
| the nation. Maine has applied to the Govern- 


sustain Maine, and it will be considered as an | 
invasion, demanding of this Government to call | 
out the military force of the whole country to 


Call | 


Mr. RIVES said: It seems to me that the res- | 


out either the whole or part of the fourth resolu- | 


in asserting the rights of Maine, we may be el- | 
lowed to intimate to her what we consider to be | 


three resolutions asserting the rights of Maine, the | 


The second declares | 
to expel trespassers on | 


* ‘When we have done all this in the assertion of || 


i 


| 


| 


| 
i 
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by Congress, the greatarbiter in such cases; and 
itis not for Maine herself to decide it. And it 
appears to me, that if we strike out the latter 
part of this resolution, we shall seem to acquiesce 
in the assumption that Maine is to decide this 
question for the United States. 

Sir, Maine, or her Representatives here, has 
mistaken her remedy. It is yet a matter of nego- 
tiation; and let all be brought to bear that can be 
made to bear on the British Government to induce 
her to hasten the negotiation and bring it to some 
issue; and, when that is brought to an end with- 
out success, I, for one, shall be ready for a formal 
declaration of war, for the purpose of sustaining 
our rights. And let gentlemen bring forward a 
proposition declaring that this negotiation de- 
mands earnest and pressing efforts to bring it to 
a close, or let it be a proposition for a special mis- 
sion for that purpose. Itslong pendency is a stain 
on the character of the country; but, till it is term- 
inated, I am against the action of one of the 
States to precipitate us into a war with a foreign 
Power. We have done everything to stimulate 
the Executive to hasten this negotiation. I have 
not learned what has been done in consequence 
of the resolutions of Congress at the last session; 
and I should be glad to know why this matter 
was not pressed while Canada was in a state of 
insurrection. 1 do not know what has been done; 
but if the Senator from Maine will bring forward 
& proposition to stimulate the Executive, it shall 
have my support, or fora special mission to Great 

sritain, using all the means to bring the contro- 

versy to a definitive conclusion; or let it be em- 
ployed to submit to her a proposition for another 
arbitration; and if Great Britain will not consent, 
then, on that supposition, let the Senator bring 
forward and lay a resolution on the table that the 
Government of the United States, and not Maine, 
shall occupy the territory by force. 

Mr. WEBSTER said: Concurring, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the general spirit of these resolutions, I 
should be glad if there could be some modifica- 
tions made in the latter branch of the fourth and 
last, so as to insure for it my own approbation, 
and | should hope the unanimous approbation of 
the Senate. I cannot vote for it as it now stands. 
I must say that, in my opinion, there are weli- 
founded objections against it. 1 concur with the 
Senator from Missouri in thinking that its senti- 
ment is not constitutional. 

Let us see, sir, how this fourth resolution 
stands. Its words are: 


Resolved, That should the British authorities refrain from 

| attempting a military occupation of the territory in dispute, 

and from enforcing their claim to exclusive jurisdiction 

over it by arms, then, in the opinion of the Senate, the 

State of Maine ought, on her part, to pursue a course of 

| similar forbearance. .4nd should she refuse to do so, and 

| determine to settle the controversy for herself by force, the 

adjustment of which is intrusted under the Constitution to 

the Federal Government, in such an event there will be no 

| obligation imposed on that Government to sustain her by 
| military aid. 


To the latter part of this resolution I entirely 
It is not fragrant of the true spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States, It seems to 
imply that, in certain contingencies, we shall leave 
the State of Maine to carry on alone the war 
against England. It says that, if she shall not act 

as we recommend, but shall make use of her own 
| force, we will not aid her. But will that fulfil 
| our whole constitutional duty? Gentlemen say 
that they will not suffer all the rest of the Siates 
| to be dragged into a war by Maine. Very well; 
| but, then, neither must Maine herself be allowed 
{to go to war, unless for reasons which shall in- 
| duce this Government to go to war also. We 
need not reénact the Constitution; we need not 
declare that no State can make war with a for- 
eign nation. Hostilities commenced by a State 
are not lawful war. If a State declare war, it is 
still no lawful war, and it is, unquestionably, our 
duty to repress all such hostilities, until this Gov- 
ernment is at war itself. It is wholly inadmissi- 
ble to suppose any case whatever, however con- 


| 
| 
} 
j 
' 
i 


ment for defense, and ought to expect the Gov- || tingent or however extreme, in which we may be 


ernment to prescribe in what manner and under 
what circumstances that defense will be afforded. 
No one is more ready than I to declare the 


| 
l| 
| tion. No supposable or imaginable case would 


quiet here, without dereliction of our duty, while 
one of the States is in arms against a foreign ne- 


rights of Maine to thisterritory, and I am ready |; allow such a state of things. Yet this seems to 
to give my utmost support in the maintenance of || be implied in the last branch of this resolution. 
those righis. But this question is to be decided \! Hostilities, carried on by State authority, ate no 
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{ 
more lawful than irregular invasions by multi- | 
tudes of private and unauthorized individuals, 
Unquestionably, the duty of this Government is | 
to prevent all such occurrences, 

We, therefore, muat set out, in the considera- | 
tion of such subjects, with the conviction of this | 
truth, that no State has a right to make war for | 
itself any more than it has to make war for the 
whole country; or, as has been expressed, to drag 
the other States into it. 

These resolutions were, of course, drawn up 
hastily, as time has been short. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. They were not drawn up | 


in two days. 
Mr. WEBSTER. I meant a compliment to | 
the committee; but if gentlemen reject it, I will | 
takeitback. [Laughter.] There may bea state | 
of things by which Maine may be involved in 
hostilities; and shall we then keep hands off? 
Shall we neither repress those hostilities, nor 
make the war our own, but leave her to fight out | 
her own quarrel, in her own way? Sir, what 
American statesman can maintain such doctrines? | 
This cannot be. We must prevent the war, or 
carry it on ourselves. And we cannot constitu- 
tionally deciare by a resolution that we will or | 
will not give her the military aid of this Govern- | 
ment. For whatis implied in that? That she | 
may go on, and make a little war of her own, in 
which we may or may not take part, as we shall 
be advised. ‘This, | repeat, is the constitutional | 
doctrine, fairly to be inferred from this latter | 
branch of the resolution; and I again say that it | 
is a doctrine which I, for one, repudiate altogether. | 
Maine is not our ally; she is a part of ourselves. 
In whatever relates to our foreign relations, she 
has no capacity for separate action, and can | 
neither make war nor make peace for herself. If | 
she is invaded, she may repel that invasion, and | 


it will be our duty to hasten to her aid with all |! 


our power. If she be not invaded, the power and | 
the duty of vindicating her rights against foreign | 
nations devolve on this Government; and she her- | 
self, in the mean time, is to keep the peace. 

But | have another objection to this resolution. | 
It seems to carry an imputation against Maine. 


Itimplies that there is reason to fear that she | 


may violate her constitutional duty. Now [ am || 


not disposed thus to cehsure her in advance. I | 
will impute to her no such purpose. Where is | 
there any evidence that she ** determines to settle | 
the controversy for herself by force,’’ or that she | 
is likely to come to any such determination? | 
Thus far she has made no such attempt. Why, | 
then, should we rebuke her beforehand? Why 
suppose a case, and that a very improbable one, | 
for no purpose but that of saying that, should it 
happen, we will reject her, and cast her off? 
This reproach in advance is unnecessary and | 
unjust. 
Why is it not enough to say, sir, that we will | 
support the peace of the United States, that we | 
will protect the interests of all the members of 
the Union, and vindicate their rights to the soil; 
that when there shall be a necessity for war, it 
shall be declared and waged by the whole power 
of this Government; but that, while there is 
peace, it shall be maintained by this Govern- 
ment? Sir, I repeat again, that there can be no 
possible state of things in which this resolution 
would be constitutional and just. If there is an 
invasion of Maine, she may repel it, and we must 
support her; and if Maine invade her peaceable 
neighbors with hostile forces, it is our duty to be | 
there and prevent such invasion. 
Sir, I concur cordially in the peaceful spirit of 
these resolutions; I would not hold out encour- 
agement to acts which might implicate the peace 
of the country. Butthe case made in this fourth | 
resolution is not actual; itis all supposititious. 
Maine has, as yet, done nothing which ought to 
be regarded as hostile. Why, then, shall we 
presume that she will not stilldo her duty? Is 
it not a matter of proper respect to the State to | 


take it for granted that, without an admonition || 


ora rebuke from us, she will confine herself to 


those defensive measures which everybody knows || 


she may rightfully exercise? She has manifest- | 
ed no disposition to maintain exclusive jurisdic- 

tion by military occupation; yet that is just the | 
predicament in which this resolution supposes | 


she may hereafter place herself. But why get up | 
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| ae : or ce 
a supposed case, in order to chide her, and to 
threaten her with being left to her fate? I should 
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| if they do that, as I hope they will, then we are 
under no constitutional obligation to sustain 


be glad, Mr. President, to be able to vote for all || Maine in the possession of the territory, if she 
the resolutions; but I cannot vote for the last, || choose to —_—, it by force. 


unless this latter clause be stricken out. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said: Since these resolu- 


Sir, much as I deprecate war, yet I more dreaq 
| dishonor; and if Sir John Harvey persist in cay. 


tions have been met with extraordinary objec- || rying his threat into execution, the Senate pledge 


tions, I will make a few observations further. 


|| This body is truly the conservative body of the 


country; and we are not to be deterred, through 


| fear of giving offense, from marching forward in 


the course of our duty. 

It appears to me that some of the arguments of 
Senators must of necessity involve the country 
in war; not a war of the whole country, but a 
war brought on we know not how nor why. 
What is the position of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and of the two Senators from Massachu- 
setts? It is, that this is the territory of Maine, 
and therefore we are to goto war forthwith. They 
support Maine in the occupation of this territory, 


| and let that proposition be adopted here, and the 


negotiation is ended, and then war is the imme- 
diate and inevitable result. 

But has the negotiation ended? I admit there 
has been long delay. But has not the British 
Minister told us that he expects a speedy settle- 
mentof the main question? But if the negotiation 
has ended, every Senator knows that war is the 
immediate result. Senators are wrong on this 
subject. This disputed territory has never been 
in the possession of Maine. She never held it. 
This has been a vexed question ever since the 
treaty of 1783; and since the rejection of the 
award of the King of Holland, it has, on our part, 
been under the control of the treaty-making power 
of this Government, and Maine has not the right 
to the exclusive possession of the territory any 
more than England. It is withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of both severally, and is under the 
joint jurisdiction of thisGovernmentand England, 
for the purpose of settling the controversy. But 


if this is the territory of Maine, and we are at | 


once to maintain for her its possession, then the 
negotiation is ended, and we are already ina state 


| of war. Maine has expelled trespassers, and she 


did right to that extent. But Senators now sa 

the negotiation is ended, that the disputed terri- 
tory belongs to Maine, and that we are bound by 
the Constitution to call forth the militia in defense 
of this territory. Sir, the President, in all this 
affair, has acted with caution and firmness. He 


|| sees the approaching storm. In Maine all parties 


are excited to the highest pitch, and, if we go 
there, they are rising by hundreds and by thou- 
sands, 

It is alleged that a force of four or five thousand 
men, under the command of Sir John Harvey, is 


'themselves to war. And if we strike out the 
fourth resolution, and send the other three to 
| Maine, with the speeches of the two Senators 
| from Massachusetts and the Senator from Mis. 
| sissippi, we shall be at war before a fortnight, 
| And if we say to Maine, with the Senator from 
| Ohio, (Mr. Atien,] we will support you, right 
|| or wrong, sir, we shall then be governed by her 
/impulses, we shall be led astray by the enthy- 
siasm cf Maine. For her I am prepared to go 
||to war. But I wish to do it under such con- 
| ditions that there can be no dispute about the 
| justice of our cause. And I am not willing to 
| conclude this proceeding without expressing to 
|, Maine our decision that the question is exclu- 
| sively with us, and not with her, As it regards 
| mere modifications of the resolutions, I am in 





| favor of them as far as they can aid in effecting 
unanimity. Butas far as the principle is con- 
| cerned—that the question is ours—that I cannot 
| abandon; and on thatI had trusted and confidently 
| hoped that we should have unanimity in the Sen- 
| ate. 

Mr. DAVIS said: I will add but a word of ex. 
| planation. The ground taken by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania represents me as saying the 
| negotiation is at anend. Now, all I desire is, 
_ that the Senate may know how and why I said 
| it. I said it had been at an end, and it was so 
declared, both by this and the British Govern- 
|| ment; but I did not say that it could not be re- 
| newed. I said also, that Great Britain had de- 
| parted from the original understanding, (of not 
| extending jurisdiction,) because she considered 
|itas no longer binding; and, taking still higher 
ground, she claimed for herself the sole occu- 
\| or of the disputed territory. And this claim 
|| has just been asserted} not only by the British 
Minister here, but by New Brunswick; and by 
| the protocol is now proposed a new arrangement. 
| That is the view which I took of the subject, and 





| the connection in which I mentioned it, not be- 
| cause thisarrangement was gone beyond all hope, 
| but that it might be renewed. 

| As it regards the Constitution, the difference 
between the Senator and myself is this: he does 
not at all controvert the position which | assumed, 
that if a State is invaded, it is then both the right 
of a Stute to repel it, and the duty of this Govern- 
|, ment to aid in repelling it. Nothing can be clearer 
| than this. It is plain common sense. But the 


|| 
|! 
| 


_ ligation to aid her if she take possession of the 


cuncentrating at the mouth of the Aroostook, and || difference between us is, that he says Maine is 
that he has given notice to the land agent of || not invaded, but I say it is, and that is the whole 
Maine that, unless his men should disperses he |, difference between us. And if he thinks that I 
would drive them away; and the hardy freemen | would justify Maine in going out of the territory 
of that State are rallying to the rescue. All this |, to court a controversy, he is under a mistake. | 
the President looks at boldly and calmly, with a*|; spoke of her right to repel invasion. And now, 
fixed determination to support Maineagainstsuch | how am I answered? Does any gentleman say 
an unjust attack; but, having been placed in a || that this is not the territory of Maine? No, sir, 
position of exalted eminence by the people of the | not one. But the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whole country, where duty requires him to stand || avoids this by saying Maine never had posses- 
above the excited feelings so natural to the single | sion of it. But is itso? He says that the pos- 
State directly interested in the contest, and to} session of it has not been held since 1783. But 
view the question in its bearings upon the whole |, how does this agree with the facts? Massachu- 
Union, he says that, if Sir John Harvey should | setts surveyed the territory, laid out towns upon 
withdraw his forces, he will not, in that event, | it, and disposed of portions of it thirty years ago, 
feel himself bound to send the forces of the Uni- | as far back as 1806, exercising jurisdiction, as 4 
ted States .to the support of Maine, should she | part of the United States, over all the wild terri- 
determine to settle the controversy for herself by | tory. And now can you say, after such acts as 
arms. | these, that there is and has been no jurisdiction 
This territory has never been considered for a | and no possession? Such are the facts, and such 
moment, from 1783 till now, as a part of Maine; | is the way in which the subject presents itself 
and when we pledge ourselves to stand by Maine |, here. 
to the death, is it unkind or unconstitutional for! Mr. CALHOUN. I will recall the attention of 
| us to adopt the last clause of the fourth resolu- | the Senate to the present state of the facts, which | 
tion? The Senate in that do not say that, even | regard as most important of all at this time. It 
if Maine should do wrong, a contingency might || isa fact that Maine has now possession of the 
arise in which we would not rush to her rescue. || disputed territory; that is, a part. It is another 
We could not say that, although it would have | fact, the Governor of New Brunswick threatens 
been constitutional to do so; but we want to tell | to remove the Maine forces by the British forces. 
Maine that we are not under a constitutional ob- || And now the great object is to relieve the coun- 
try from present difficulty. And where is the dif- 


disputed territory by her own force. And we do | ficulty? New Brunswick feels herself under or- 


not require of herevena simultaneous withdrawal ; } ders to expel the forces of Maine out of the 


but the British are to withdraw first; and we say, || territory. Maine has gone there merely to drive 
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out trespassers, but she cannot retire under this || my own peculiar and singular views. Does he || But we are asked, can a State make war? Yes 


| 

* i 
menace. ‘Thisis the naked state of the facts, and, || mean that a State has a right to make war? Or, | she can, in fact; and I wish she may not be at 
unless something is done, New Branswick will | if it should, does he deny our power and our duty || war at this moment. Can we deny the fact that 
execute her threats. And what is to be done? || to prevent it? || ten thousand militia, with arms in their hands, 
This resolution is one expedient, and it goeson |; Mr. CALHOUN. There are two ways of pre- || and sent by Maine upon Frederickton, would be 
the ground that if New Brunswick will abstain, || venting it. One is to invite Maine to retire; the || war upon New Brunswick? Who can deny it ? 
Maine is to retire. ‘This will save the honor of || other is to drive her off, which we might do if she || It is not a constitutional, legitimate war; but itis 
poth sides. And what is proposed on the other || is to be regarded only as acounty. But, as Maine || war ipso facto, and it is against that that I wish 
side? To insist that Maine has now a right to || is a State, we have not that right, although we || the Legislature and the country to guard. And 
the possession: gentlemen who take that ground || may apply to her the moral force of this Govern- || what is the fact? Great Britain has not invaded 
intend war, and it will come. And what is an- || ment. |, this territory; but Maine has invaded it, with all 
other view of the subject taken by one of the || Mr. WEBSTER. A moral force is not polit- || the circumstance and pomp of war, really for a 
Senators from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wesster?] || ical power. We are clothed with political power, || civil purpose; but to the British it may have ap- 
It is, that Maine is not to be known in this affair || which it is our duty to exercise on all proper oc- || peared different, and as a military occupation. 
casions, as well to preserve the peace of the coun- || She has gone there with one haiadved and fifty 


any more than a county; and it intimates that | 


i 
" 
this county cannot be at the same time in the || try as to maintain its rights. But I have not said || chosen men, under a sheriff, and with a six- 
opposite relations of war and peace, (with the || that Maine was no more thanacounty. All [|| pounder. Afterwards, Sir John Harvey warns 
principal and subordinates of another power,) | said was, that we could have no war by States || them to break up and retire; but the Governor of 
and that we have a right to go and drive off the || any more than by counties or by multitudes of || Maine says *no,’’ and the Legislature make a 
Maine forces without consulting Maine at all. | armed persons, acting without any authority at || unanimous call for ten thousand men, who are 
1 


| know that all this arises from the Senator’s || all. || now assembling in sight almost of the British 

culiar views, or from his political system. But || Mr. CALHOUN. Certainly not. | force at the mouth of the Aroostook. And do we 
we differ on these points. And although thisis'!| Mr. WEBSTER. Then it is our business to || now resort to logic, and think it an impossibility 
the boundary of the United States, and is so of | prevent it. If there be hostilities not carried on | that a State can make war? Ftis contrary to fact. 
Maine, the views of the Senator on these points || by the authority of this Government, they are And what is presented in the resolutions? The 
must be abhorrent to every man who does not || to be Sram. I did not say that we were to | second declares that, if the British shall, with a 
agree with him in his peculiar sentiments. || drive Maine out of the Union; but the reverse. || military force, enter the country with a view to its 


Sir, we must meet this pointof honor, (between || I said that we must prevent war, unless author- || occupation and exclusive jurisdiction, then we 
Maine and New Brunswick,) and the committee || ized by this Government, by such means as the || will consider it as an invasion. But no such en- 
have done well to ee orem New Brunswick is to || case should call for, when it should happen; and || try has been made. It has been threatened, but 


withdraw, and then Maine is to withdraw. That || that if we cannot prevent such war, then we can- || not made. And further, we say, if the British fer- 


is the best proposition. || notexecute the Constitution. It isourduty—the || bear, then Maine also is to forbear; and then we 
Mr. YOUNG now moved to strike out the last || duty of this Government, and of nobody else— | say, if she will not forbear, (and who will say 
clause of the fourth resolution, and insert: |; to say when there shall be war, and when there | that she ought not?) Maine may continue her 


And leave the ultimate adjustment of her grievances to || Shall be peace. And, in the next place, what I || military occupation of the territory. And who 
the Government of the United States, to which it right- || have objected to in the resolution is the penalty || will say that she is not bound to retire? And if 
fully and constitutionally belongs. || which is there hypothetically threatened against || she is bound to do so, are we not manfully to tell 

Mr.CALHOUN. Thisis judiciously worded; | Maine; a threat for which I see no cause and no || her, not that we will not come to her succor, but 
but it will not reach the point. We ask New | reason. || simply forewarn her that if she refuse to withdraw, 
Brunswick to abstain from her avowed determ- || Mr.CALHOUN. I did not suppose that the || then this Government is not bound by the Con- 
ination; and if she does this, Maine ought to || question of war or peace was involved in the || stitution to aid and succor her? And is not this 
withdraw. I prefer, therefore, the original clause | words of the resolution, but “in the principle on | fair and candid? If gentlemen look at this exas- 
as it came from the committee; it is to the point; || which it is based. The resolution is better than || perated state of feeling, can they doubt the dan- 
and when I heard the substitute for it, | was still | the amendment, because it bears more directly on || ger of war? And whenever we are in war, I am 
more decidedly in its favors for, if that does net || the point of honor at issue, and on which turns | the last man to have peace on any other ground 
mean the same thing, it means nothing at all. | the difficulty. And what I mean to assert is, that || than that of the honor and interest of the coun- 
And we had better not disguise our meaning on || the military occupation by Maine of that territory || try. But it is a cea here simply to say to 

a 





the point at issue, it is a point of honor; for || is absolutely inconsistent with peace. | Maine that she ought to prepare to leave it to this 
Maine is threatened, and New Brunswick has || Mr. WILLIAMS. Is Maine to withdraw her || Government to adjust and arrange this matter 
given the threat; so that neither can retire unless | force under existing circumstances? | with a foreign Government; and in her present 
we interpose. We therefore come forward, and, | Mr.CALHOUN. Certainly not. Maine has || infuriated state is it not necessary that you should 
after due deliberation, we adopt the views of the || a right to retain her military force while she re- | say to her, If you refuse our counsels, and rush 
Executive in this matter. Sir, in this question || mains under a threat. | headlong into war, you must take the conse- 
.is peace or war. There is no safety butin adopt- || Mr. WILLIAMS. What I wish to say is, || quences, and we are acquitted of all obbgation to 


ing the views of the committee in conjunction | that the military force of Maine is now under a || follow rs 
with the opinions of the Executive. threat, and whenever that threat shall be with- || Sir, I trust the amendment will not be adopted, 
Mr. WEBSTER. It is easy, sir, to say that | drawn, Maine can have no inducement to retain || either to strike out any part of this resolation, or 
any question involves peace or war; and Ido not | her military force in the territory; and it was, || to insert the clause proposed. I saw from the first, 
know how far any subject may be circumscribed || therefore, that I argued that it was best to leave |, that if the Executive and Legislature would now 
and narrowed, if it respect our foreign relations, | Maine, on this point, to her own discretion. | take a bold, manly course, they might avert war. 
and yet not incur.the charge of involving, by Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky. These resolutions |; | had great uncertainty in regard to the Executive; 
possibility, peace or war. But I cannot think | were not hastily drawn up by the committee, but | but, as far as I know, he has acted with a sincere 
that on the question of this amendment*to this | after a full examination and consideration of the || purpose to preserve the peace of the country, and 
fourth resolution, hangs the great issue of peace | subject; and I must say that, after all that has | in this I desire that all may unite. 
orwar. The gentleman calls on me fora sub- | been said, I still adhere tothemas they are. I |; Mr. ALLEN said: Four years ago, the Presi- 
stitute. I think the resolutions sufficiently ex- | believe that peace depends on our firmness here || dent recommended what were esteemed hard and 
caer without the last clause of the fourth. | at Washington, and directed to Maine. Gentle- || harsh measures against a foreign Power, and all 
ut, if anything is needed in place of that clause, | men have argued as if there was an actual inva- || who looked at the strength of that Power said, if 
I think that the clause proposed by the Senator | sion; but if it is so, let them come out boldly and || you pass those resolutions you will have war. 
from Illinois [Mr. Youne] is vastly preferable to | propose a declaration of war. Sir, there 1s no | But we passed those resolutions notwithstand- 
the original clause, and that it may obtain the |! invasion; at least none such as the Constitution | ing all that, and those who were most disposed 
general approbation, and perhaps the unanimous | contemplates in the way of hostility to this Gov- || to avoid them, nevertheless, when the vote was 
vote of the Senate. | ernment. When the Constitution speaks of inva- || taken, voted for them, and the vote was unani- 
And what is the difference? Sir, it is quite || sion, and of the right of a State to call on this | mous, two gentlemen who were against them at 
apparent. The resolution now says that if the || Government for its repulsion, the Constitution | night voting on the other side the next morning. 
British authorities shall withdraw their troops, || means that an uncontroverted, settled territory is || And what was the consequence? We refused to 
and Maine shall not withdraw hers, but undertake || invaded: but is that now the case? The Senator || pocket the insult, and France paid the money. 
to settle the controversy herself, then this Gov- || from Massachusetts says that this is the acknowl- || At the last session, the Senate, by a unanimous 
ernment will not be under obligation to sustain | edged territory of Maine: but acknowledged by || vote, determined that the right to this territory 
her by military force. But the clause proposed || whom? It is by one of the parties. And now let || was in Maine. Great Britain has now eighteen 
by the member from Illinois leaves out all this, || us suppose that Great Britain is equally unani- | thousand regulars and twenty-five thousand Can- 
and asserts the duty and the power of this Gov- | mous as to her right to the territory as we are to | adians drilled forthe field; and when this is done, 
ernment over the whole subject. The amend- | ours: might not Britain then say that Maine’s || we are dared with a threat. But is there any- 
ment of the member from Illinois proposes to add | going into the Aroostook country was an inva- | thing about the question of title to the disputed 
to the first branch of the resolution these words: | sion, and that it imposed on the British Govern- | territory? No, sir; Great Britain has refused to 
* Leaving to the Government of the United States, || ment the duty of repelling it? There are two par- | negotiate on that subject. And whatdo we now 
towhich it properly belongs, the redress of her | ties in this controversy, and the other partymay | hear?) When she has prepared her cannon, you 
grievances.’? And, I ask, which reads most like | be under a conviction that the territory is hers, || hear her for the first time then claim exclusive 
the Constitution of the United States? ‘\as clear as ourown. It is in dispute; and, till) jurisdiction over the territory; and gentlemen 
The Senatorfrom South Carolina seems tothink || that is settled, what has taken place cannot be | now rise here and say this is a subordinate and 
that this is an infringement of | know not what || an invasion which this Government is bond to i unimportant question. Sir, it is now the only 
night of a State, and a measure growing out of repel. | question. She has asserted that claim with a 
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threat of force. That is the condition of the ques- 
tion. Sir John Harvey would not say that he 
woold withdraw the trespassers. They were 
British subjects, and the object was to maintain 
jurisdiction by personal possession. And the 
avails of the proceeding are to be put to the dis- 
puted territory fund! Britain intends that Brit- 
ish subjects shell hold personal possession of 
that territory, and she therefore backs the intru- 
ders with the whole force of the empire to main- 
tain her possession. 

‘The vote was now taken on the question of 
striking out the last clause of the fourth resolu- 
tion; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
18, nays 26. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I move now, sir, to strike 
out the last clause of this fourth resolution, and 
insert the words proposed by the member from 
Illinois. 

Mr. NORVELL suggested that these words 
might be amended by saying ‘‘ the vindication of 
her rights,’’ instead of *‘ the redress of her griev- 
ances;’’ so as to read, ‘and leave the ultimate 
vindication of her rights to the Government of 
the United States, to which it rightfully and con- 
stitutionally belongs.”’ 

Mr. WEBSTER said he liked this change of 
words, and adopted it with pleasure; and asked to 
have the whole resolution then read, in order to 
see how it would stand if thus amended. 

The Secretary having read the resolution as 
proposed by Mr. Wessrer to be amended, 

Mr. WEBSTER said: There, sir, | can under- 
siand that; it savors of the true doctrine, cor- 
rectly describes the duties of Maine and our 
own duties. It has the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion in it, and | trust the Senate will adopt it as 
it stands. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said this modification would 
change entirely the import of the substitute pro- 
posed by Mr. Younge. 

Mr. WEBSTER thought otherwise. 

Mr. LINN. I can vote for this; but if blood 
has been shed, however we may vote, the very 
instant that blood is drawn by command of Brit- 
ish authority, at that instant we shall be in a 
state of war; and | would say, paralyzed be the 
tongue that would say nay, and the arm that 
would not give its aid to Maine. It isa thing, 
of course, to make patriotic speeches; but any 
one who knows me will say that I will come up 
to what I say I will do, and | would go further 
if | could. And I say again that, whatever we 
vote now, the very instant that blood is drawn 
by British"authority, that very instant my voice 
shall be for war. 

Sir, [look back on the whole scene of haughti- 
ness and pride which has been enacted upon us 
by that Government, and the impression from it 
in no way disposes me to pacific measures to- 
wards that Government; and whenever there is 
a doubt whether we ought to have war or not, 
whenever such a doubt shall arise, that decides 
me for war. I look back at the insults and inju- 
ries which we have received from that Power, 
and which neither I nor the country have for- 
gotten, and which, though I am forgiving, | can- 
not forget; and in the event of a collision, how- 
ever light, you will find me voting for the ex- 
tremest measures. Ay, sir, and I look forward, 
too, at the prospect of our being sold to Great 
Britain through the medium of her stocks. I am 
looking for the time when we shall see troops of 
British noblemen on this side of the Atlantic; and 
already in this country is there a passion, a love 

rowing up for the point and utles of aristocracy. 
i believe, therefore, it is a matter of policy to 
place an insurmountable barrier between the two 
countries, at least for ten years to come. 

The question was now puton Mr. Wessrer’s 
motion to strike out and insert as above, and it 
was decided in the affirmative—yeas 24, nays 2]; 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay of Alabama, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Foster, Hubbard, Knight, 
Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Prentiss, Ruggles, 
Smith of Connecticut, Walker, Webster, White, Williams 
of Maine, Williams of Mississippi, and Young—2. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Brown, Buchanan, Calhewn, 
Clay of Keatucky, Fulton, King, Linn, Merrick, Morris, 
Mouton, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Switt, Tallmadge, and Wright—2). 


The frst three resolutions of the Committee on 


escaped us at the time: 


Foreign Relations on this subject were taken to- 
gether; and agreed to—yeas 44, nays 1, (Mr. 
RvuGGLes.) 

The fourth resolution, modified as above, was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. RUGGLES offered as a fifth resolution a 
declaration that the great and unaccountable pro- , 
crastination in settling this question was a cause 
of much regret, and that this Government owed 
it to the United States and to Maine to require its | 
immediate adjustment. | 

On the call of Mr. Nires, the resolutions of 
Congress at the last session on this subject were 
read, and appeared so strong and decisive (call- | 
ing for an immediate adjustment of the question) 
that Mr. Davis withdrew his proposition, us not 
likely to give any additional force to the injunc- 
tion. 


In a report of the proceedings in the Senate on 
the Maine boundary question, published in the 
Daily Globe of the 9th instant, the remarks of 
Mr. Bucuanan, with several others, were copied 
from the Intelligencer. The following note to the | 
editors of that paper, making some corrections, 


TO THE EDITORS. 
LANCASTER, March 22, 1839. 
GENTLEMEN: There is one error in the sketch of the | 
debate in the Senate on the night of the Ist instant, on the 


| subject of the Maine controversy, which appeared in the 


tri-weekly Intelligencer of Tuesday last, of sufficient im- 
portance to justify correction from me. I am made to say, 
in the fourth column of the fourth page, when speaking of 
the proceedings on our northeastern trontier, that * all this 
the President looks at boldly and manfully, on an eralted 
eminence, above the feelings of the country,” &c., &c. Now, 
I certainly never used, nor could have used, such an ab- 
surd expression. ‘he easiest mode of correction is to state | 
the substance of what I did say, which is as follows: 
{The paragraph, as corrected, is given in the foregoing | 
debate. } 
I might make some other corrections, such as that I did | 
not say that the boundary question * had been a vexed 


, question ever since the treaty of 1783,’ and that * this ter- 
| ritory had never been considered for a moment, from 1783 


ull now, as a part of Maine;’’ having endeavored to prove, | 
and | think successfully, in a report to the Senate on a 


| former occasion, that it did not even begin to be a question | 


| posed it was the po of a different portion of 
| the country that h 


a measure; yet they asked for no such thing. The || was surprising. 


j 
j 


atall, until the conferences which preceded the treaty of 
Ghent; but I forbear to trouble you further. | 
I make these corrections in no spirit of complaint against 
the reporter; on the contrary, considering the lateness of | 
the hour and the length of the debate, his sketch is more | 
accurate than could have been reasonably expected. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 


| 
STATE OF THE FINANCES. | 





SPEECH OF HON. G. N. BRIGGS, | 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In tne House or Representatives, | 
February 2 and 9, 1839. 


The House having under consideration the motion to re 
commit the report of the Committee of Ways and Means 
on the state of the Finances— 


Mr. BRIGGS said he should not have at this 
time risen, but for some remarks which had fal- | 
len from the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ruert] to day, as well as from | 
another gentleman from South Carolina yester- 
day, (Mr. Pickens,}| which were, indeed, but a 
continuation of observations of the same kind | 
from the same quarter. The gentleman [Mr. | 
Ruetr) had harped upon the tariff and compro- | 
mise bill, and had declared, with much solemnity, 
that he should not violate it. Why, who talked, 
or who had talked of violating it? Who asked 
for any revision of the tariff? Why were these 
gentlemen so continually harping on that string? 
Was that portion of the Union so deeply interest- 
ed in violating the compromise? He had sup- 
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The first of the two gentlemen from South Car. 
olina [Mr. Pickens} had commenced his speech 
by warmly complimenting the) frank and open 
course of the gentleman from Pennsylvania Over 
the way [Mr. Bippte.] He had expressed tho 
liveliest satisfaction at it; had considered the 
question as one of vital importance, and had called 
on the country to witness that gentleman’s coursa 
in regard to it. Any one just entering the House 
would suppose that some great and leading meas. 
ure had been moved by one of the parties here. 
but what did the mighty affair turn out to be> 
Why, sir, the Committee of Ways and Means 
had made a report on the finances, and, finding 
they had fallen into an error of fact, the chairman 
made a motion to correct thaterror. The zen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, supposing he had de. 
tected other errors, moved to recommit the report 
that they might correct oe errors it contained ! 
Yet the gentleman declared, in his own emphatic 
manner, that here was an issue of the most jy. 
tense interest, and he called upon the party with 





‘whom he has recently united himself, to rally, 
/ and to vote against this terrible motion to recom. 
‘mit. It had often been said that new converts 


were usually the most zealous of their sect; and 


‘this might possibly account for the burning zeal 


of the gentleman from South Carolina in forming 
this new issue, to which he attached such yas 
importance. It was certainly most singular! Was 
here any great principle to contend about? Mr. 


| B. could perceive none. But the issue was, at all 


events, to be made. The gentleman looked be- 
yond the question before the House, and insisted 
that the true question now was, whether the ex- 
isting extravagance was to continue, or a whole- 
some reform was to take its place. The gentle- 
man placed his hopes of reform upon his new 
friends. But, had he forgotten that the same party 
on whom he now relied had voted enormous sums 
for purposes from which it was now proposed to 


| withhold even the ordinary appropriations? Had 
they not called on the Departments from day to 


day to see whether they could not conveniently 
spend a few thousands more on this object, and 


| afew thousands more on that? Had they not, in 


| some cases, made double appropriations? Had 


the gentleman forgotten the determined resistance 


| they had made to the distribution of the surplus 


revenue? and, when all the Departments were 


| absolutely gorged until they were in danger of 


bursting from plethora, had they not held on to 


| the money to the very last, with the grasp of a 
dying miser? The gentleman ought not to pass , 


over these things. He gave notice to the country, 
aud repeated the oft-repeated note of alarm, and 
warned the House and the nation that if it should 
be attempted to reinforce a protecting tariff, the 
attempt would surely result in the dissolution of 


| the Union. What occasion was there for all this? 


‘| avowedly passed with a view to 


| Why should the gentleman, on this occasion, 


repeat that note of terror and alarm, and in an 
octave higher than at former rehearsals? No- 
body proposed to disturb the comprontise here, 
although elsewhere such a thing had been sug- 
gested; but by none of the party with whom Mr. 
3. was in the habit of acting; by none of those 
who were most interested that such measure 
should succeed. 

Mr. B. said he had been particularly impressed 
by the remarks of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, when protesting against a revision of 
the tariff as unconstitutional. And he had been 
led to contrast the views now expressed by that 
gentleman with those avowed and maintained by 
other leading gentlemen from his own State at 
another time. The gentleman’s colleague, [Mr. 
Ruett,} who had last addressed the House, had 
made the extragrdinary assertion that the firstlaw 
rotection, had 
been enacted in 1820, and that the system had 


ad the deepest interest in such || not been consummated till 1824, The remark 


In 1816 Mr. B. found on record 


gentieman spoke of the great reluctance with || a speech delivered by a very distinguished gen- 
| tleman from the State of South Carolina, an au- 


which he should violate the compromise, yet he 


threw out remarks which very plainly showed || thorit 


to which the gentleman in particular 


that he would be very glad if it were violated. ‘The || would not object, he meant John C. Calhoun, 
| gentleman had said there were two waysin which || which was perfectly clear and decided in main- 


public debt. 


this might be done: the one was by direct legis- || taining the propriety of enacting duties expressly 
lation increasing the rate of duties; the other, by || with a view to protection. That 
such Sepneagut expenditure as would create a 


gentleman h 
| then been a member of this House, and had deliv- 
| ered a most lucid and convincing speech in favor 
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of duties for protection and of internal improve- || same State rise and avow opinions directly op- 
ment by the General Government, and had main- || posite, and charge upon the members from other | 
tained. that both measures were calculated to || sections of the Union the introduction and sup- 
bipd the Union together in the strongest bonds. || port of a system which they say operates un- 
Nay, 80 far did he go as to advocate a principle || justly, which isasystem of oppression and fraud, 
now denounced as odious and abominable—the || 1s it inappropriate for the latter to allude to the 
expediency of theminimwn: it was contended for | opinions coming from the same section of the 
poth by John C. Calhoun and William Lowndes, | country as those who prefer such charges? Sup- 
poth of them the bold and fearless advocates of | pose they are right. Should it not rather lead to 
a protective tariff. Had there ever been a single | forbearance in their minds towards us, that the 
President of the United States, from the days of | system originated with them and not with us? 
Washington to this hour, who had not declared But, sir, the allusion to these opinions is cor- 
in favor of the principles of protection? Never | rect and proper in another point of view. The 
one. There was no exception, from President || gentleman from South Carolina who last spoke 
Washington to President Jackson. In one of | declared, with all apparent seriousness, and with 
General Jackson’s State papers there was to be | his usual ardor, thatthe principle of a protective 
found a most explicit and labored defense of a tariff was never recognized until the year 1820, 
protecting tariff. And further: the man who, || when it was applied to the article of iron. Now, 
above all others, had ever been the idol of the || was it not proper for me to show that this great 
South Carolina party—he meant Mr. Jefferson— | principle had been discussed at an earlier period? 
had used language the strongest of all in favor of | I allude to these opinions not only as regarded 
the protective poliey. ‘That statesman spoke not || the subject of the tariff, but also that of internal 
merely of duties for protection, but duties of pro- || improvement. And in addition to the names | | 
tection. In 1816, when the State of South Caro- || have mentioned, I give the name of another dis- 
lina had been the warm advocate of a protective || tinguished gentleman from South Carolina who 
tariff, and the State of Massachusetts had been || advocated internal improvements, and who advo- 
opposed to it—it was in that year that Mr. Jef- || cated, amongst others, that which has been de- 
ferson, in his famous letter to Benjamin Austin, || nounced as being the worst of all of them—the 


of Boston, advocated a protective tariff, and said |, Cumberland road bill. I allude to George Me- | 


that the opposition to it came from ‘*‘ the Federal || Duffie, who, with all the powers of his great 
aristocrats of the East.’’ Then it was that Mr. || mind, advocated appropriations for that work 
Jefferson had maintained that the manufacturer | and others, ‘This very Cumberland road origin- 
ought to be placed by the side of the merchant ated with the administration of Mr. Jefiersou, 
and the farmer, and had predicted that the coun- || and received the sanction of his signature. 
try never would flourish and develop all its ener- | 1 will now advert briefly to extracts from mes- 
gies till that wasdone. Gentlemen were mistaken || sages of the several Presidents of the United 
if they thought to make the people believe that | States, beginning with the message of George 
the tariff was an odious northern measure. Not |; Washington, in the year 1796. He says: 
only the tariff, but internal improvements, now || ‘Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, di- 
so totally denounced, were of southern origin. | , ee ; 
, TT : . || manufactures. The object is of ton great consequence not 
Mr. ee aon aeeepes He was per || to insure a continuance of their efforts in every way which 
fectly aware of all that. But the gentleman might | shaii appear eligible.” . 
save himself the trouble of referring to what gen- 
le i i 1} "On 
ee ee || so far back as the year 1796; and yet the gentle- 
th : hed anid sera ssshet-shenietedwanntedven | ot from South Carolina tells us that the princi- 
e i } rote hy, S t ~ mize j > 
tarifforno. Hehad Sasmumnidnanuan’ these he || we. Pe Ret eCRERIReS WONT the 
should continue to hold and toavow, though Mr. || " ‘Well, sir, what further? In the year 1806, at 
. , 4 ’ ° ’ 
and all the South Carolina delegation, ay, and 


This is the opinion expressed by that great man 


om . || flowing into the Treasury, Mr. Jefferson, speak- 
Andrew Jackson to boot, had held opinions dia- || ing of the manner in Which the surplus should be 


metrically opposite. tl di ; 
: I : || disposed of, asks: 
[At this point of the debate the morning hour } lina we sete the impost, and give that advantage 
; : : | “Shall wes ess the st, and give that advantag 
oo and the subject lay over till the next || to foreign over domestic manufactures igi . 
ay. SESE a? Ba : 
y] | Again: in the year 1808, Mr. Jefferson holds 
the following language, and I call the particular 
Tvuespay, February 9, 1839. attention of my southern friends to this extract: 


The same subject being under consideration— | * The situation into which we have been forced has im- 


, cos || pelled us to apply a portion of our industry and capital to 
Mr. BRIGGS said that at the moment when | internal manufactures and improvements. The extent of 


the hour had expired the other morning, he had this conviction is daily increasing, and little doubt remains 
been interrupted in his remarks by the gentleman || that the establishments formed and forming will, under the 
from South Carolina. 1 was proceeding to show | auspices of cheaper materials and subsistence, the freedom 
. to:certaim statements which: hed: been || of labor from taxation with us, and of protecting: duties and 
‘eas kon by the two gentlemen from South Gaetan es . 
olina, that this principle of the tariff was not, as || ' 2 om toe anenee. aba ye: g serene 
had b ted. in: that hi f || had learned from the history of this protective 
Se et ee le that it never was recognized by this Gov- 
northern origin. I mentioned several distinguished || P*'NC!pie thal lt never we paar ee d 
gentlemen from the South whose opinions in fa- 
vor of a protective tariff and of internal improve- | 
ments were on record. The gentleman who in- \| 
| 
| 
' 





‘| to iron. 
President Madison, in the year 1809, says: 
“Tt will be worthy of their just and provident care to 
make such further alterations in the laws as will more es- 
| pecially foster and protect the several branches of manu- 
factures which have been recently instituted or extended 


terrupted me said that he cared not for those | 
opinions—that he disregarded them entirely, and | 
he seemed to treat with lofty scorn the opinions 

of such men as William Lowndes, John C. Cal- || by the laudable exertions of our citizens.” 

houn, Robert Y. Hayne, Thomas Jefferson, ay, || Thusitappears that this system now denounced 
sir, and even Andrew Jackson. This may be 
allso. The gentleman may hold these opinions 


| 


fact. The opinions of the distinguished states- || recognized from the establishment of the Consti- 
men to whom I have alluded are upon record, and || tution of the United States; has been recommend- 


the gentleman cannot nullify or expunge them. ed, and from time to time pressed on the considera- | 


They are written down by the pen of history, and || tion of Congress, by the distinguished citizens of 
whatever may be the course of things hereafter, | the South who have presided over the destinies 


there they will stand. The gentleman intimated | of this country. This, in connection with the 
that it was improper to refer to such opinions in || fact stated the ofher day by the gentleman from 
this way. They were referred to by him in no || Pennsylvania, [Mr. Binpie,} that the preamble 
Spirit of disrespect to the gentleman who enter- | of the second act passed under the Constitution 
tained such opinions, for he respected them all, | declares it to be necessary for the support of Gov- 
although probably some of them might have | ernment, and for the encouragement and protec- 
changed their views. But when gentlemencom- | tion of manufactures, that duties be laid, shows 
‘ng from the same quarter of the Union and the most clearly what have been the opinions of states- 
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|| rected their attention to the eneouragement of domestic || 


|| a time when there was a large amount of money | 


|| ernment until the year 1820, when it was applied | 
1 


in the broadest terms by the two gentlemen from | 
é |, South Carolina—and I notice this merely by way | 
in light estimation, but that does not alter the | of defense—this very principle, I say, has been | 
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men from the southern portion of this Confeder- 

acy. Yet gentlemen rise up on this floor, again 

and again, and denounce the system as having 
originated with one section of the Union, and 
founded in oppression and fraud. 

The gentleman from South Carolina { Mr. Pice- 
ens] talked about an effort to burn this principle 
of protection into the Constitution. To burn it 
into the Constitution! No, sir; itis more deeply 
fixed in that instrument. It was ingrafted by 

| men who framed that Constitution, and they give 
their opinions in the preamble of the act to which 

1 have alluded. 

But, sir, the matter does not rest here. So far 
back as the year 18038, it was a favorite and pop- 
ular topic in the South; in the Old Dominion it 
was so. You will find that the subject of pro- 
tection to manufactures was a popular subject at 

| Fourth of July celebrations and at other public 
meetings in the State of Virginia. 

Amongst other things of a very patriotic na- 

| ture, we find the following extract from an ad- 

dress issued at Richmond, Virginia, in 1808, and 
signed by William H. Cabell, W. Wirt, William 
Fouchee, sr., Peyton Randolph, and Thomas 
Ritchie: 

* Perhaps it is no wild supposition to conceive that even 
if the present attacks upon our trade should blow over, 
Congress may adopt the policy of encouraging our manu 
factures by rather higher duties on imported articles of 
Europe. ‘To keep ourselves from being altogether depend- 
ent on Europe for our clothing, Congress may adopt this 
course if they should discover from experience of the inter- 


mediate time, that we have really the inclination and the 
spirit to clothe ourselves.”’ 


Thus, (Mr. B. continued,) in the year 1808 was 
the sentiment promulgated to the people of Vir- 
| ginia, by a committee of citizens formed to take 
into consideration this identical subject, and, 
amongst the number was the venerable editor of 
the Richmond Enquirer, who now, I believe, is 
not so much devoted to the American system. 
But | will not trespass further in allusion to this 
part of the subject. I said before that my re- 
| marks on this point were not made witha view 
| to reagitate the question of tariff. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE here rose and explained 
| that the opinions which the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Brices] had indicated, were not 
the opinions of the people of Virginia. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I have not siated this to be 
the opinion of Virginia at this day. IL have 
spoken of past times—of that period when gen- 
'| tlemen coming from the same section of country 
|| as those now most opposed to the protective sys- 
|| tem, were in favor of it; of those days to which 
they allude as being the golden days of this Re- 
public; of those days when pure American prin- 
|| ciples prevailed through the land; of those days 
| when jeacon and his copatriots guided the des- 
|| tinies of the Republic; and I allude to those 
| times and to those men to show that the great 
|| principles of protection and internal improve- 
|| ment were the great republican principles of that 
|| day. Sir, they are so now; and however it may 

suit political or party purposes to raise a cry 
|| against them, they will continue to be so whilst 
|| the pillars of the Constitution shall stand firm on 
|| their deep foundations. 
| Bat, sir, connected with this outery is the kin- 
|| dred charge of extravagance of appropriations. 
| And the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
|| Pickens] rallies his new friends, and bids them 
| come to the rescue to save the Government from 
the «consequences of these extravagant expendi- 
tures. And he has been so maganimous as to 
refer to appropriations for past years, as having 
‘been made in total disregard of the interests of 
the Confederacy. Now, that there have been 
extravagant appropriations, which ought to be 
corrected, Lam not about to deny. But I have 
one remark to make. If such extravagant ap- 
propriations have been made, they are not to be 
traced exclusively to one party or the other. They 
| cannot, with justice, be thrown by the Executive 
on Congress; neither can the majority Or minor- 
_ity of Congress, with propriety, be made exclu- 
_ sively responsible for them. It is said, in one 
quarter, that the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive have been disregarded, and that Congress has 
gone beyond those recommendations, and appro- 
|| priated millions more than had been asked for. 
| Some days since, sir, we passed approprition 
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bills to the amount of some two or three mil- 
lions. 
and Means, on being inquired of, says that five 
or six hundred thousand dollars of that amount 
have been appropriated which were not embraced 





! 


The chairman of the Committee of Ways | 


in the estimates, but which were called for at | 


subsequent periods by official communications. 
it has been charged that the extravagance of 
appropriations is to be traced to the Opposition 
in Congress. This is a singular contradiction. 
The Opposition, for twelve years, have been ina 
minority in this House, and yet to them is attrib- 


uted the charge of extravagance and waste. As | 


a member of the Opposition, | have voted liber- 
ally for objects of appropriation, when I believed 
them to be just and proper, and I still intend to 
do so. But when gentlemen charge this respons- 
ibility upon the Opposition, I say it is absurd in 
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of which could not have been less than one hun- 
dred million dollars; and that bill, too, came from 
a quarter where there was a constant boast of 
economy. It met with no favor from the Oppo- 
sition members of this House; and the journals 
of that day will show that appropriations for 
roads, rivers, and harbors, were liberally voted 
for by members of both parties. At that time, 
gentlemen could see a propriety in such appro- 
priations; buta change has suddenly come over 
them. ‘These fortifications, which were then so 
necessary; and when, although on the eve of a 





war, as we supposed, we were told we scarcely || 


_ bad a gun mounted in any fort, and the necessity 


the extreme. The Administration have the power, | 


whilst in a majority here, to prevent any and 
every appropriation; and they must not hope 
thus to escape from a just responsibility. I have 
not had time to look closely into these matters, 
but I have before me a few cases to which I will 
call your attention, 

The matter of the $3,000,000 appropriation will 


be in the recollection of every member of this | 
House; all who were here at that time; and also | 


of the ey of the country. 


lected that, at the close of the session, four years 


ago, upon the last night, there was an amend- | 


ment appended to the fortification bill, appropri- 


It will be recol- | 


ating the large sum of $3,000,000, to be placed in | 


the hands of the Executive, for the defense of the 
United States. That appropriation was opposed, 
with few exceptions, by all the Opposition mem- 
bers, and it was supported by the members of 
the majority. It passed this House, but was de- 
feated in another branch of Congress. I allude 
to it now, to show that the Opposition, at all 
events, was not chargeable with extravagance in 
that instance, where the appropriation was made, 
as many believed, in direct violation of the Con- 
stitutiom, and where it was proposed that a large 
sum of money, appropriated without specifica- 
tion, should be placed in the hands of the Exec- 


_ object they may hope to gain by this course, they 


| these matters. 


utive, and yielded up to him for such disposition 


as he might think proper. 

Again: Two years ago an amendment was re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union to one of the appropriation 
bills, appropriating $400,009 to launch and equip 
the ship Pennsylvania. It was the session with 
which terminated the administration of General 
Jackson; and some of his friends seemed to think 
it was necessary to wind up the term of his offi- 
cial service, that this great vessel—this leviathan 
of the Navy—should lave her huge sides in the 
waters of the Atlantic; they urged that she ought 
to be sent abroad over the world, and exhibited 
to the nations of Europe, as an emblem of the 
ower and might of the people of this Union. 
Phe bill came into the House; the yeas and nays 
were taken on the amendment upon concurring 
with the Committee of the Whole in this enor- 
mous appropriation. ‘There were one hundred 
and twenty-five votes against the appropriation, 
and out of that number sixty-seven wete Oppo- 
sition votes; and of the number of votes on the 
other side, a very few were those of Opposition 
members, The appropriation was defeated by the 
— votes of the members of the two 
yut the Opposition votes outnumbered those of 
the other side. Afterwards it came up in the 
shape of an amendment from the Senate, though 
reduced to the sum of $100,000;-and I believe 
it will be found that a larger proportion of the 
friends of the Administration voted in favor of it, 
than of the Opposition. In my opinion, the whole 
appropriation was extravagant and unnecessary. 
The public service did not require it to be done. 

There is another fact. At the next succeeding 
session of Congress, when the Treasury of the 
country was overflowing with millions, when the 
ingenuity of certain gentlemen of Congress was 
put to the test to use the money by any means 
short of having it thrown back again to the peo- 
ple from whom it came, appropriations for forti- 
fications were made to an amount double that 
which was called for. In addition to this, a bill 
was reported at another end of the Capito! for an 
entire new system of fortifications, the whole cost 


| 
was urged upon us not only of completing the old 
fortifications, but of beginning new ones—these | 
appropriations are now to be suddenly abandoned. | 
How is this? The appropriations for fortifica- | 
tions, I understand, are to be suspended this year | 
in anticipation that a new mode of harbor and | 
coast defense is to be adopted. Whether the 
House will be of that opinion or not remains yet | 
to be seen. This new economy in appropriations | 


is to be applied to your numerous harbors and |! 


extended coasts. The lights of the ocean, which’ 
guide the sea-tossed mariner to a place of safety, 
are to be extinguished; and he is to be given over 
to the darkness of midnight and the fury of the 
storm. ‘The mouths of your rivers are to be left 
obstructed; the harbors upon your lakes are to be 
abandoned; and the multitudes that ride upon 
those rough and tempestuous inland seas are to 


be given up to the mercy of the elements. ‘Thou- | 


sands of lives and untold millions of property on 
your great rivers are to be exposed to snags and | 
sawyers. All,all, are suddenly to be abandoned. 
Let me tell gentlemen that, whatever temporary 


|| tainty that the existing laws will not be changed 
|| before the raw material can be wrought into fal. 


[February 21, 
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are to decide upon it. The manufacturers of 


| this country (I speak of that portion of ¢ 
_which T represent) desire, of ai things ain 


and certainty; moderate protection, with cer- 
_ tainty in the laws, would be preferable to higher 
duties, with perpetual fluctuation and change 
| They desire to see the time come when they can 
| lay in a stock of cotton and wool, with the cer. 


_ ric for the market. They ask from you nothing 
unreasonable—they want nothing that is unjust 
But they do say that the institutions in which 
_they have invested such vast amounts of capita) 
| which have been invited into existence and reared 
up under the protecting auspices of «his Govern. 
| ment, should still be protected; and they say that 


‘| it would be suicidal in the extreme for you to 


_raise your hand against them. They do not look 
_ to such an event—they do not expect it. A just 


| Government can do no such thing, a wise ‘and 


| paternal one will not doit. # 


EXPULSION OF MR. DUNCAN. 


SPEECH OF HON. HIRAM GRAY. 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1839, 


On the resolution of Mr. Prentiss to expel Mr. Dencan 
from his seat. 


Mr. GRAY said he did not rise for the purpose 
of debating, but for the purpose of ending the 
debate, which he believed was uselessly consum- 
ing the time of the House. The resolution under 





may rely upon it that the people will look into 


portant objects, and they will have them. 

Sir, I have already stated that what I have said 
in regard to these questions of tariff and internal 
improvements has been said defensively. Gen- 
tlemen so often rise on this floor, (especially those 
honorable gentlemen from South Carolina who 


_ have spoken,) and reiterate charges of injustice, 


| that those charges should be repelled. 


rties; | 


and oppression, and fraud, in connection with the 
tariff, that justice has seemed-to me to demand 
Ido not 
admit the position which gentlemen here seem to 
take for granted, that this system is oppressive 
and unjust. I deny it; and I will.not fear, ona 
proper occasion, to maintain and prove the position 
that the South has never paid anything under this 
system beyond the just portion which fell to her 
in contributing to the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 
demonstration. 


But, sir, although we at the North are so deep- 
ly interested in the preservation of this system, | 
we do not come here with any view to reagitate | 

Ido not know why |, 
gentlemen who profess to regard the principles of 


this question of the tariff; and 


the compromise bill as sacred (although neither I, 
nor any Representative from the State which I in 


part represent, voted for it) whilst we are silent | 


and make no move, should scarcely ever speak 


without allusion to that agitating topic. The | 
gentleman the other day manifested what seemed | 


to be a morbid sensibility that it might be agita- 


ted. Though he would not on any account do it | 
himself, yet he thought it manifest how easy it | 


would be to do so. 

Sir, we do not propose to agitate this matter 
before the exigency comes that shall render it 
necessary todo so. When that exigency shall 
come, 1 do not suffer myself to doubt that this 
House will enter upon that great subject with 
the calmness, candor,and wisdom which become 
those who are intrusted with the interests of a 
great people. I deprecate entering upon it in ad- 
vance. | think that we should in every way en- 


deavor to calm the rising tempest, to cultivate a || 


kind and brotherly feeling, a triendiy and gener- 
ous intercourse; so that, when the great occasion 


shall arise for the discussion of questions so | 
exciting in their nature, we may enter upon it) 


with the calmness which becomes the importance 
of the subject, and the character of those who 
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They are matters which deeply | 
concern them. They require the reasonable and || 
| necessary appropriations for these great and im- || 


I hold this to be capable of the clearest | 


consideration involves three questions. One is 
whether the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sran.y] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
et have misrepresented the gentleman 
| from Ohio, [Mr. Duncan.} 

|| Mr. STANLY. There is no such question. 

| Mr. GRAY. I think otherwise. The next 
| question is, whether the gentleman from Ohio, if 
|| he has not been misrepresented, is justifiable, and 
if not justifiable, the third question would be, 

| what ought to be done in the premises? And 

| when these questions are disposed of, another 

arises; and that is, whether the House has the 

constitutional power to deal with a member for 
|what he may say through the columns of the 

| press in relation to another member; and if all 
| these questions be so determined as to presenta 
| case clear of constitutional difficulties, then it will 
| be claimed that before the House can proceed to 

|| try this Tecent insult against its dignity and char- 

acter, it must proceed to the trial of an older case, 
entitled by every consideration to be first consid- 
‘ered. I allude to a case that occurred at the last 
| session, and not yet disposed of. 

Mr. WISE said that if the gentleman would not 
move the previous question, he intended to raise. 
the question whether he had been reported here 
| as guilty of murder, for having borne a challenge 
| out of doors. The House was about to take, not 
_ retributive justice, but preventive justice. If Mr. 
W. was bound by the law, he would submit to 
|, the law; but he said to this House, either protect 
me, or restore to me the arms of the cavalier, and 
I will protect myself. He was ready to go to the 
peeraearys if the House choose to send him 
there. 

Mr. GRAY. I am not disposed to withhold 
or extend to the gentleman the arms of the cav- 
alier; whether he has them or not is quite unim- 

ortant. I was saying, sir, if the present case 

e urged, there is an older and more important 
‘one that should be first considered; one in which 
the lifesof a member has been sacrificed; and be- 
lieving, as I do, that the short time remaining of 
the session is insufficient to consider either, for 
|| the purpose of disposing of the whole matter, | 
move that the resolution be laid on the table; 
|, and upon that question I ask for the yeas and 
'| nays. 
| The question was taken and lost; there being— 
yeas 83, nays 91. ‘se 
_ Mr. GRAY said the gentleman from Missis- 

sippi [Mr. Prentiss} had seen fit to allude to him 
as the defender of the gentleman from Ohio, 
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Mr. Duncan,] and has said that he had not read | 


1839. } 
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and hence had misapprehended his resolution, 


sissippi had misapprehended the resolution, he 


submitted to him whether, if a committee be || character of the nation are at once assailed in | 


Publications of | 


raised, the gentleman from Ohio would not have 
the right, in justification of his publication, to 
establish, by any competent testimony, that the 
entleman from North Carolina (Mr. Stanry] 
and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Sourn- 
gate] had spoken, as published, of him what 


was not true? and if he should succeed in the || 


proof, could any man, or this House, ever gain- | 
say the right of the gentleman from Ohio to pub- || 
lish to the world that they had misrepresented 
him? Certainly it would not be pretended that |) 
because they were members of this House they | 
could speak and publish as Having spoken upon || 
this floor, in all cases, with impunity; and that || 
the dignity of this House, so much talked and so || 
little cared about, would protect its members from |: 
exposure for misrepresenting any one, a fellow- || 
member or a stranger. I do not pretend to say | 
who is the aggressor in this instance; that is not | 
now a question under consideration. I now ask 
the gentleman from Mississippi whether I have 
misunderstood his resolution, and submit whether 
he has not himself misunderstood it? He surely || 
has, if he has entertained the idea that under it the | 
gentleman from Ohio would not have the-right to || 
justify his publication by proving its truth. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Pren- || 
riss] entirely misunderstood me if he supposed 
| was defending the gentleman from Ohio. [ || 
have not attempted it, and shall not. It would |) 
place me in the attitude of defending certain gen- || 
tlemen of the Opposition, which | have not the | 
capacity or disposition todo. Much concern is 
all at once felt for the honor and dignity of this || 
House by a party, members of which have done || 
more to impair the honor, dignity, and character |) 
of this House, and the nation, than any publica- 
tion sent into it from out of doors. | 

Gentlemen in favor of this resolution seem to | 
suppose that members of this House have the | 
right to say of others what they please, provided 
it be said upon the floor, in debate; and that the 
humble right to reply, through the columns of 
the public journals, is a contempt, unless it be in | 
courteous language, however uncourteous the at- | 
tack to which the reply is made. Gentlemen here, | 
in many instances, (in my judgment very im- 
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|| but when any one, not of their party, upon his 


mn. || own responsibility, and out of the House, pub- 
43a test whether he or the gentleman from Mis- 


' lishes even a member of their party, the dignity 
| and character of the House and the dignity and 


the person of a partisan friend. 


consin Contested Election—Mr. Cushine. 


|| subject. 





properly) speak of persons out of the House in | 
anguage as offensive as that used by the gentle- | 
man from Ohio. | 
The President of the United States, elected by | 
alarge majority of the suffrages of the American | 
people, has been, within a few days, charged, | 
upon this floor, charged with living in luxury | 
and idleness in the White House, and basely | 
pandering to the corrupt views of a few that de- | 
sire equally to divide the private property of the | 
people, without regard to those by whose honest | 
industry it was earned. A baser libel has not. 
been uttered on this floor, or elsewhere, or a | 
greater indignity offered to the judgment of the 
people. No man, whose opinions or actions are | 
the subject of consideration on this floor, is spared 


from the most odious epithets that can be formed || opinion must and will correct these evils. 


from the English language. No virtue on his | 
part shields him from attack, and perfect inno- 
cence scarcely extenuates. ‘The right thus to | 
speak is accorded to all, each placing himself | 
for trial at the bar of public opinion for what he | 
says of persons out of the House—for his abuse | 
of the constitutional freedom in debate. 

Bat the dignity of this House is otherwise in- | 


been set at defiance. During the present Con- 
gress the presiding officer of the House, while | 
presiding over the deliberations of this body, has | 
been called the supple tool of the ** occupant of | 
the White House’’ for corrupt and dishonest pur- 
poses. The gentlemen now zéalous to maintain 
the dignity and character of this House did not 
then feel so shocked as to offer a resolution to | 
reprimand or expel. A member of this House | 


has refused to vote, and openly defied the power ||*lay 


of the House to coinpel him to vote. The gentle- | 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Prentiss] nor his, 
friends were not then so tenacious of their dig- 
hityand the dignity and character of the House; 


this kind are not new; similar ones were made 
some years since by Cage and Plummer, of Mis- 
sissippi, one a member and the other not a mem- 
ber of this House; by Jarvis and Smith, of Maine; 
and more recently by two members of this House. 
Each of these publications were as severe as the 
present one, and no gentleman felt himself called 
upon to draw the attention of the House to the 
I do not wish to be understood as de- 
fending these publications any further than is ne- | 
cessary to rescue the character of the person 
attacked from the effect of misrepresentation. 1 
repudiate, as much as any one, the use of the 
language adopted by the gentleman from Ohio. 
The words “ liar and scoundrel’’ are dienified too 


| much when elevated to a use upon this floor, or 


applied by one member to another. Sir, if the 


| precepts of the school in which I was educated 
| should be adopted here, instead of the ‘* code of | 


honor,’’the words liar and scoundrel would never 
beused. WhenIam satisfied that a man isa liar 


/ and a scoundrel, [am at the same time satisfied 


of another thing; and that is, that he is not wor- 
thy of the notice of a gentleman. To call him 
so, neither degrades him nor elevates a gentle- | 
man; but it degrades a gentleman and elevates 
him; it brings them in contact with each other, 


| which can never be done without imparting each 


to the other a little of the influence of their re- 
spective characters. I was not educated to respect 


| this code of honor, that avoids discretion, and 
|| does injustice to our better feelings; that violates 


the laws of the land and the mandates of God. 
I am frank to say that I think discretion the bet- 
ter part of valor; and if all here would thus think 


| and thus act, we would hear less empty vaunt- 


ing, less of boasted chivalry and of the arms of | 

the cavalier, that creates disgust in one portion of | 

the Union, and is of doubtful credit in another. 
Who resort to the language we have heard 


‘| here, but gentlemen who acknowledge “ the code 
| of honor’”’ as binding upon their conduct? Not 
| an instance can be cited during the present seg- 


sion of exceptionable language but by gentlemen | 
who acknowledge the supremacy of the ‘‘ code | 
of honor,’’ and who borrow occasionally from 

the vocabulary of the blackguard’s language, to 
express their hatred of their adversary, and suffi- 
ciently strong and abusive to throw off upon their 
opponent the responsibility of making the call. 
I have said that I do not defend the language of 
the gentleman from Ohio; if, however, he has 
been wantonly misrepresented, he has the right 
to say so, and publish it as extensively as he | 
pléases. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


not exercise its authority in a mere matter of | 


rhetoric, a choice between words, and compel the || 
adoption of the one or the other; that is a mere || 


matter of taste, in relation to which every one is | 
left free to judge, and choose for himself. Public | 
If a) 
sentence be ungrammatical, the gentleman from | 
Maryland, (Mr. Kennepy,] highly qualified, and | 
always ready, will ‘do itinto English.”’ It is, 
not from publications made out of the House, and | 
sent into it, that its dignity and character is to} 
be lost or impaired; but it is from remarks made | 
here, and published to the world, that this body 
loses its dignity and its character. 


gislatures look for example, and what is the ex- 
ample set them? It is to insult the dignity of 


their body, by insulting their Presiding Officer— | 


the man they have themselves elected to preside 
over them, and refuse to vote, and set the power 
of the House at defiance. ‘These, sir, are some 
of the numerous scenes that have transpired here, 
which I trust will only be remembered to be dis- 
approved of. 


to discuss it. The gentleman from Mississippi 
thought it singular | should make such a motion; 
whether he thought my motives pure or not, I | 
appeal to the country if I was not right. 


The choice of language is a matter of || 
taste, in relation to which the power of the House || 
cannot be interposed. Surely the House would || 


Sir, to this || 
jured and its character impaired. Its power has || and the other branch of Congress, the State Le- || 


| Congress, or to the next? That ia the a 
| tion for the House to decide; for, as Mr. 

| claims a seat in the present Congress, he must 
' make good that claim, and this upon the strength 


When I was last up, I moved to || 
the resolution on the table, for want of time | 
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Mr. PRENTISS disclaimed the slightest in- 


tention to impugn the motives of the gentleman 
from New York. 


Mr. GRAY said he did not intend to be under- 
stood as saying that the gentleman had impugned 
his motives; and [ now, with great confidence 
that-I am right, appeal to the House, and to the 
recollection of the oldest members in it, to bear 
me out in the assertion that no question of priv- 
ilege was ever tried and disposed of in eight daya, 
which is all that remains of the session. We 
have much important busiaess on hand that must 
be passed over for want of time to do it. Should 
this matter be considered of sufficient importance 
to ride over the pressing business of the country, 
I again say, and I say itin no offensive sense to 
any one, that there is a question of privilege of a 
more serious character, which has precedence in 
point of time and importance; it is among the 
unfinished business of last session; it is a case 
viewed differently in different parts of the Union; 
it is one in which many conscientiously feel a 
deep interest. I speak of it in the language of 
my constituents and in the language of the law. 
And, sir, I ask gentlemen, who seem to be hor- 
ror-stricken at this publication, before they give 
it precedence over the all-important business of 
the country, and the still higher question of priv- 
ilege pending at the last session, to compare the 


| two, if they can magnify the present case into a 


comparison; and a moment’s reflection will show 
that if this was wrong, that was foul; if this is 
an insult, that was murder. 


WISCONSIN CONTESTED ELECTION. 


REMARKS OF HON. C. CUSHING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHe House or RepresEnratTives, 
January 3, 1839, 


On the Wisconsin contested election. 


Mr. CUSHING said that his opinion of the 
present case was founded on the facts proved or 
admitted on all hands, and on the provisions of 
law contained in the statute-book. So far as he 
knew anything of the question, it was, indeed, a 
pure question of Jaw upon the facts reported to 
the House. ‘These were the true elements out of 
which a right judgment is to be formed as to the 


| competing claims of the two gentlemen who re- 


spectively claim the seat. In briefly expressing 
his views on the subject, he should begin by col- 
lating the material facts in what he conceived to 
be the natural and proper course, and then apply 
to them the pertinent provisions and principles of 
law. 

Mr. Doty comes here and presents the follow- 
ing certificate: 


Territory or Wisconsin, Execotive DerartmMent. 
To ali to whom these presents shall come greeting : 

This is to certify that, at an election held in the Teert- 
tory of Wisconsin on the 10th day of September last, in 
conformity with the act of Congress establishing the terri- 
torial government, and the laws ofthe said Territory, James 
Duane Doty received the highest number of votes for the 
oftice of Delegate to Congress of the United States, and is 
therefore declared to be duly elected. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the great seal of the Territory to be affixed. Done 
at Mineral Point this 27th day of October, in the year of our 
Lord 1838. 

{u. s.] HENRY DODGE. 

This certificate, it is admitted, is a true one; 
that is, at an election held in Wisconsin in Sep- 
tember last, in conformity with the act of Con- 
gress establishing the territorial government and 
the laws of said Territory, Mr. Doty was chosen 
to be its Delegate in Congress. Was he elected 
for one year or for two years? Does his term of 

; > 
service apply to the present (the Twenty-Fifth) 


oty 


of his own title, not upon the defects, real or sup- 
posed, in the title of Mr. Jones. 

Mr. C. said the first thing to be remarked on 
the face of the certificate was its absolute silence 
in regard to the tenure of the office, and the pe- 
riod of its beginning or close. Itdoes not set forth 


| that Mr. Doty is elected a Delegate for the term. 
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of two years from the date of the certificate, in con- 
ormity with the provisions of the act of 1819, for 
the Territory of Michigan. 

Nor was any legal inference deducible from the 
fact of its being dated in October. He (Mr, C.) 
held a certificate of his own election to Congress 
dated in November last. But that certificate gave 
him no claim to a seat in the present Congress. In 
Massachusetts (as it ought to be inall the States, 
and was in many of them) elections for Congress 
were held in anticipation of the period when, by 
the practical construction of the Constitution, 
each Congress had its legal commencement, name- 
ly, the 4th of March of each alternate year. It 
was neither strange nor irregular to hold the elec- 
tion for a second period of service during the cur- 
rency of the first period. On the contrary, it was 
the most regular course, because thus only could 
there be a complete Congress ready to come into 
existence on the expiration of an existing Con- 
gress. ‘To be sure, in his certificate the term of 
service was defined. But suppose it had not been: 
would that vary the case? Not at all. Ifthe ten- 
ure of service were not expressed, the law of the 
land would come in to supply it, just as precisely 
and certainly as if the law had been recited in the 
certificate; and so it must be in the case of Mr. 
Doty. - 

But the Committee on Elections say that, ‘‘ ac- 
cording to common construction in all such cases, 
where an obligation is imposed, or a duty to be 
performed, and no time fixed for discharging the 
obligation or performing the duty, it is to be done 
forthwith.’’ Mr. C. said he could not agree that 
such was the ‘* common construction.’’ In some 
cases the obligation or duty attaches forthwith; 
in others, after a reasonable time; in others, on 
demand or notice; and, as the only universal rule, 
the obligation or duty is to be discharged or per- 
formed at such time as the law of the land ap- 
plicable to the subject-matter prescribes and de- 
fines; so that nothing is concluded by the date of 
Mr. Doty’s election, or of his certificate. We are 
to look to the law of the land—that is, the Con- 
stitution or acts of Congress—to ascertain the 
tenure of office.of a Delegate from Wisconsin. 

In fuct, if the certificate had been express, it 
could only have referred to and recognized the 
law of the land as defining the tenure of office. 
The Governor could not, by his certificate, create 
a new tenure of office different than that pre- 
scribed by statute. ‘Thus, in his own certificate 
before cited, the tenure was “ for the term by the 
Constitution of the said United States expressed, com- 
mencing,’’&c. ‘The same general principle must 
control and construe Mr. Doty’s certificate. 

Nor do the other parts of the certificate contra- 
dict; but, on the other hand, they sustain and 
confirm this construction. The election was held, 
says the certificate, in conformity with the act of 
Congress establishing the Territory and the laws 
of said Territory. It could not lawfully be held 
otherwise. ‘These words seem to relate only to 


the mode of election; but if they extended further, | 


and affected in any way the tenure and term of 
service, they would not vary the conclusion. 
For the inguiry in either alternative would be 
the same. What say the laws of the Territory ? 
Above all, what says the organic act of Congress 
establishing the territorial government? , 


This act passed April 20, 1836, to take effect 
the 4th of July following, provides: 


s 
“See. 14. That a Delegaie to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to serve for the term of two 
years, may be elected by the voters qualified toelect mem 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, who shall be entitled to 
the saine rights and privileges as have been grafted to the 
Delegates of the several Territories of the United States to 
the said House of Representatives; the first election shall 
be beld at such time and place, or places, and be conducted 
in the same manner as the Governor shall appoint and di- 
rect; the person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be declared by the Governor to be duly elected, and a cer- 
tificate thereof shall be given to the person so elected.”’ 


This act is explicit in providing that the Dele- 
gate shall be elected ** to serve for the term of two 


years;”’ hut it does not in so many words fix the | 


termini of the period of service. And if the act 
contained nothing else on the subject, and there 
were no other law expressly applicable to the 
ease, the presumption would certainly be in favor 
of making the term conformable to that of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives chosen by 


_ the States under the Constitution. Mr. C. did not 


| visions of the Constitution in regard to members 


repealed by the act of 


| not repealed expressly; that is plain enough; for 


Wisconsin Contested Election—Mr. Cushing. 


mean to be understood as affirming that the pro- 


of the House were of necessity applicable to Del- | 


egates from Territories. He was aware that Del- || 


egates had been treated as creatures of law rather | 
than of the Constitution; and Congress had in the | 
case of Michigan, and in some older cases, given 
its sanction to the idea that Delegates from the | 
Territories might be chosen for a term differing 
from the constitutional term of Representatives 
from the States. But such a difference constituted | 
an anomaly. It was also an inconvenient anom- 
aly; because the effect of it would be, if the Dele- | 


gate held a seat for two years, partly in one Con- || 


gress and partly in another, he must be twice 


qualified, and twice subject to have his seat con- |, 


tested in successive Houses. And the anomaly 
would be the greater and the more inconvenient, 


gresses, but was subject to a shifting and arbi- 
trary commencement, depending on the date of 
the certificate. The presumption of law, there- 
fore, if there were nothing in the act of 1836, or 
in any other act, to control the presumption, or 
define the case specifically, would be in favor of 
the general principle of a term of service for the 
Delegate from Wisconsin corresponding to the 
constitutional periods of Congress. 


3ut though the act of 1836 contains nothing to || 
control this general presumption, yet it does con- || 
tain a provision which supports that presumption. || 


The Committee on Elections err in saying that ; 
the act of 1836 ‘‘is perfect in itself, and would | 
seem to be independent of all other acts.”’ 
pressly refers us 0 some other acts or act on this | 
very point. It declares that the Delegate from | 
Wisconsin ‘* shall be entitled to the same rights 

and privileges as have been granted to the Dele- | 
gates of the several Territories,’’&c. It estab- 

lishes a rule to measure his “ rights and privi- | 
leges, and refers us for this rule to some provisions | 


of law governing “ the several Territories” in this || 


matter. 

Is there any such provision for ‘* the several | 
Territories?’’ There is. It is not the statute of | 
February 16, 1819, referring to the date of the | 
certificate as the beginning of the service; for that | 
is a particular statute for Michigan alone. It is | 
tlie act of March3, 1817, which provides that | 


** In every Territory of the United States in which a tem- 
porary government has been or shall hereafter be estab- | 
lished, and which, by virtue of the ordinance of Congress | 
of 13th July, 1787, or of any subsequent act of Congress, 
passed or to be passed, now hath, or hereafter shall have, 
the right to send a Delegate to Congress, such Delegate shall 
be elected every second year for the same term of two years | 
for which members of the House of Representatives of the 
United States are elected.”’ 


This is the act, and the only act, which, so far 


as regards the term of service, defines the rights || 


and privileges of the Delegates of the several | 
Territories of the United States. It was enacted | 
for the very purpose of doing away the inconve- 
nient anomaly of a term of service for Delegates | 
different from that of Representatives. It is not | 

Kori, 1836, establishing 
the territorial government of Wisconsin. It is 


the latter act omits to define the period of service | 


expressly, and, above all, omits to reénact the 
eaeener provision of the Michigan act of 1819. 
Nor is it repealed by implication; for the two 
acts of 1817 and 1836 are compatible in terms. 
They are consistent in meaning. Placed side by 


side they constitute a complete and coherent 
whole. ‘The act of 1836 does not cover the whole 
subject, but leaves us to go elsewhere to discover 
the termini of the term of service it contemplates; 


| it expressly refers us to some general law on the | 


subject; and that general law, as to this point, 
is the act of 1817, which thus comes in to con- 


tinue the act of 1836, and to construe Mr. Doty’s || 
certificate, and to make his term of service begin || 
/on the 4th of March next, and be coextensive |! 


with the Twenty-Sixth Congress. 


Mr. C. said he did not see how it was possi- | 
ble, in the face of the several statutes he had col- 
_ lated, to escape this conclusion; nor could the 
/ committee have escaped it if it had not mixed up || 
'the case of Mr. Doty with that of Mr. Jones, 


and undertaken to measure the term of service of | 
Mr. Doty, not by the plain law of the ease applied | 


| to his certificate, but by some irregularities, real 


It ex- || 


1} 


‘fact vary the 


[January 3, 


Ho, or Reps. 


URE op aed a er sae eae Dees ae eee —=:_ 
or supposed, in the preceding tenure of M; 
Jones, Mr. C. contended that the two cages 
were, in point of fact, absolutely distinct. What. 
ever might be the facts in the case of Mr. Jones 
that of Mr. Doty must stand upon its own facts. 


| Those facts are, that at an election in Wiscon. 


sin, duly held in September, he received the 


| highest number of votes for the office of Delegate 


to Congress, and that he holds the Governor's 
certificate to this effect. And those facts are to be 


|| governed by the letter of statute, not by what Mr. 


Jones may have done in the Twenty-Fourth 
Congress. Mr. Jones did not and could not make 
| oralterthelaw. Nor do the peculiar and anoma. 
lous facts appertaining to the admission of Mich. 


| igan vary the law applicable to the case of Mr. 
|| Doty. 
if, as in the case of Michigan, the term of service || 
not only covered fractions of two successive Con- || 


uppose a gentleman to come here from 
Massachusetts, and show that, in November last 
he was elected to succeed him (Mr. C.) in the 
next Congress: that would not give him the place 
in this Congress. No, though he should proceed 
| further, and show that he (Mr. C.) was now sit. 
ting here by mistake, or by open usurpation of 
right. The applicant must prevail on the legal 
import of his own election and his own certif- 
cate; yet, as the irregularities in the action of Mr, 
| Jones, or of the House, in the incidents of the 
| Twenty-Fourth Congress, had become involved 
with the present subject in the report of the Com. 
mittee of Elections, and in the minds of honor- 
able members, so as to confuse and obscure the 
whole case, Mr. C. would cursorily state hig 
view of the claims of Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Jones received two years ago the follow- 
ing certificate: 





Executive DerpaRTMENT, 
Wisconsin TERRITORY, November 1, 1836. 


| 

| _ 1, Henry Dodge, Governor of the Territory of Wisconsin, 
, do hereby certify that, in conformity with the organic law ‘ 
| of Congress, passed April 20, 1836, and agreeably to the 
| fourteenth section of said act of Congress, I have caused 
| elections to be holden in the several counties in this Terri- 
| tory for a Delegate to the Congress of the United States, to 
| serve for the term of two years; and I hereby declare and 
| make known that George W. Jones, Esq., has been duly 
| elected a Delegate to the Congress of the United States, 
| agrecable to the provisions of said organic law. 

| Given under my hand and seal, this Ist day of Novem- 
ber, anno Domini 1836. 

H. DODGE. 


{u. s.] 


| Mr. C. thought all the principles of law appli- 
_ cable to the certificate of Mr, Doty apply to this. 
It differs in words, but not in legal import. Or 
if there be any difference in the legal import, it is 
| more in favor of the doctrine deduced from Mr. 
Doty’s, that the term of service is intended to be 
coincident with that of Representatives from the 
States. It expressly cites the act of April, 1836, 
as governing both the election and the period of 
service. By the election of 1836, and the certifi- 
cate issued thereon, Mr. Jones became a Delegate 
in the Twenty-Fifth Congress, and for the two 
years of that Congress and no other, beginning 
on the 4th of March, 1837, and terminating on 
the 3d of March, 1839; in the same way that, by 
the election of 1838, Mr. Doty became a Delegate 
in the Twenty-Sixth Congress, beginning on the 
4th of March, 1839, and continuing for two years 
from that time. The two certificates are per- 
fectly consistent, and have both of them a clear 
and certain construction when collated with the 
| acts of 1836 and 1817, and they thus free the two 
cases of Mr. Jones and Mr. Doty from all collis- 
| ion or contrariety. ; 
| Mr. C. said he should not enter into any dis- 


| cussion of the peculiarities in the position of Mr. 


Jones in the Twenty-Fourth Congress, any fur- 
| ther than to suggest why those facts could not 
_ control the present case. There was much room 

for debate concerning them, but they might all 
be admitted without shaking the principles he 
had laid down as the basis of his own conclu- 
sions. Thus, it is assumed that if Mr. Jones be 
held entitled to his seat here the present session, 
the effect will be,to give him a service of three 
‘years. Not so. If his certificate in 1836 did 
not, by legal construction, take effect until the 4th 


‘| of March, 1837, then the two years have not yet 


expired; and the error lies in assuming that he 
sat in the second session of the Twenty-Fourth 
_ Congress under that certificate. Suppose he sat 
here wrongfully that session: how could such @ 

Tegal construction of the present 
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certificate ? Sup > that he or the House, in 
fact, thought at the time that he was then sitting 
under the present certificate: how could that mis- 
conception, of himself or of any other man, affect 
the legal force and import of the act of 1817 ap- 
lied to the act of 1836? Whoever imagined 
fore that the mere mistake of an individual or 
of individuals repealed an act of Congress? In 
int of fact, Mr. Jones came to the Twenty- 
‘ourth Congress,a Delegate from Michigan. He 
sat in the first session of that Congress as such 
without dispute, because, though a part of the 
revious Territory of Michigan assumed to be a 
tate, and the credentials of Mr. Crary, as its 
Representative elect, were communicated to the 
House on the 16th of December, 1835; yet the 
State was not recognized as such by act of Con- 
until the 26th of January, 1837, nor was 
r. Crary sworn in until that time; and that part | 
of Michigan now constituting Wisconsin still | 
remained unquestionably a ‘Territory long after 
the domestic organization of the State of Mich- | 
gian. Nay, the political community which, in 
anticipation of the action of Congress, organized 
itself as a State, differed materially from that 
which was actually admitted into the Union as 
such. Accordingty, on the 7th of December, 
1835, as appears by the Journal, Mr. Jones ap- | 
ared and took his place as the Delegate from 
Michigan. He waschosen, and held a certificate 
fortwo years. When did that certificate expire? 
Whether it was cut short by the organization of 
the Territory of Wisconsin, in July, 1836, or 
whether (which seems the truer construction) it 
did not cease to have effect until the admission of 
Michigan as a State, in January, 1837—in either 
case, Mr. C, thought it left the organization of 
Wisconsin to stand upon its own merits, giving 
to the Delegate of that Territory a tenure of ser- | 
vice corresponding in period and in duration with 
that of Representatives from the States. | 
| 








INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. EVERETT, 
OF VERMONT, 


it 
In tHE House or Representatives, i} 


January 24, 1839. i| 

The House having resolved itself into the Committee of | 
the Whole on the state of the Union, for the purpose of 
referring the several subjects contained in the President’s 


message, and having under consideration the following res- 
olution : 


Resolved, That s0 much of said message as relates to | 
Indian affairs, except what concerns the defense of the 
frontiers against Indian hostilities, and the protection of the 
Indians against the intrusions of the citizens of the United 
States, be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


Mr. EVERETT requested that the part of the 
message relating to Indian affairs might be read, 
Mr. E., interrupting the reading, said he pre- 
sumed it would be sufficient to refer to the pas- | 
sages on which he intended to comment. 


“The occasion is, therefore, deemed a proper one to | 
place this policy in such a point of view as will exonerate 
the Government of the United States from the undeserved | 
reproach which has been cast upon it through several suc- | 
cessive Administrations. ‘That a mixed occupation of the | 
same territory, by the white and red man, is incompatible 
with the safety or happiness of either, is a position in re- 
spect to which there has long since ceased to be room fora | 
difference of opinion. Reason and experience have alike | 
demonstrated its impracticability. ‘The bitter fruits of every | 
attempt heretofore to overcome the barriers interposed b 
nature have only been destruction, both physical and moral, 
to the Indian; dangerous conflicts of authority between 
the Federal and State governments; and detrimental to the 
individual prosperity of the citizen, as well as tothe general 
improvement of the country. The remedial policy, the 
principles of which were settled more than thirty years ago, 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, consists in an 
extinction, fora fair consideration, of the title to all the 
lands still oceupted by the Indians within the States and 

erritories of the United States; their removal to a country | 
West of the Mississippi, much more extensive, and better 


adapted to their condition, than that on which they then 
resided, the tee to them, by the United States, of 
their exclusive n of that country forever, exempt 
from all intrusions by white men, with ample provisions 
for their security against external violence and internal 

» and the extension to them of suitable facilities 
for their advancement in civilization. This has not been 
the policy of particular Administrations only, but of each 
in succession, since the first attempt to carry it out under 
that of Mr. Monroe. All have labored for its accomplish- 
ment, only with different of success. ‘I'he manner 
of its execution has, it is true, from time to time, given rise to 


No. 21 


| fulfilled in good faith all their treaty stipulations | 
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conflicts of opinion and unjust imputations; out, in respect 
to the wisdom and necessity of the poticy nself, there has 
not, from the beginning, existed a doubt in the mind of any 
calm, judicivus, disinterested friend of the Indian race, ac 
customed to reflection and enlightened by experience.”’ 

** Occupying the double character of contractor on its 
own account, and guardian for the parties contracted with, | 
it was hardly to be expected that the dealings of the Federal 
Government with the Indian tribes would escape misrep- 
resentation. That there occurred in the early settlement 
of this country, as in all others where the civilized race 
has succeeded to the possessions of the savage, instances | 
of oppression and fraud on the part of the former, there is 


| too much reason to believe. No such offenses can, how- | 


ever, be justly charged upon tiis Government since it be- 
came free to pursue its own course. Its dealings with the 
Indian tribes have been just and friendly throughout. 
“The United States have fulfilled in good faith all their 
treaty stipulations with the Indian tribes, and have, in every 
other instance, insisted upon a like performance of their | 
obligations.” 


It will be seen, from these extracts, that the | 
message was intended as a general defense of the | 
conduct of the past and present Administration | 
(** since it became free to pursue its own course’’) 


| in regard to the Indians, against what the Presi- | 


ident is pleased to call ** undeserved reproaches,”’ 
‘“‘unjust imputations,’’ ‘* misrepresentation.”’ 


| And it affirms of this Government: * Its dealings 


with the Indian tribes have been just and friendly 
throughout,’’ and that ** the United States have 


with the Indian tribes.’’ 
Having in times past animadverted on the 
course pursued by the two Administrations to- | 
wards the southern Indians, I cannot but take to | 
myself a full share of the censure implied by the 
message; and I feel called on to examine on whom 
censure oughtto rest. I will state distinctly some 
of the leading charges which have been made, 


> : . 
and the grounds on which they rest; and will | 


submit to the judgment of the people of this na- | 


tion whether the charges contain aught of ** unde- 


ae 








has, contrary to all thought cr expectation, laid the foun- 
dation for Indian civilization; those who were thus sent 
off having far outstripped those they leit behind in the arts 
of civilization and in the comforts of life. 

“In 1825 the plan for the removal and civilization of the 


| Indian tribes was officially pressed on the attention of Con- 


gress by the President’s [Mr Monroe’=] message, and the 
report of the Secretary of War (Mr. Calhoun) of that year. 


+ The plan then proposed was ‘to acquire a sufficient tract 
| of country west of the State of Missouri and Territory of 
| Arkansas, in order to establish permanent settlements in 





that quarter of the tribes which were proposed to be re 
moved ;’ to give them the ‘ strongest and most solemn as- 
surances that the country given them should be theirs as a 
permanent home for themselves and their posterity, with- 
out being disturbed by the encroachments of our citizens ;’ 
‘to add to such) assurances a system by which the Govern- 
ment, without destroying their independence, would grad- 
ually unite the several tribes under a simple, but enlight- 
ened system of government and laws.’ ”’ 


So much for the historical error; nor would it 
have deserved so much notice, were it not the 
fashion to draw on Mr. Jefferson for authority, 
when facts were not at command. 

I now return to the charges and to the defense. 
Against the policy of Indian removals, as under- 


| stood by Mr. Monroe, or as defined by the com- 


| mittee, no reproaches were ever made. 


I, cer- 
tainly, have made none, neither against the policy, 
nor against any Administration for supporting it. 
It was one of the objects of the report to carry it 
into execution. That policy was to induce the 
Indians to remove, not to force them. And this 
constitutes the difference of the policy before 1829 
and since —‘‘ since it (the Government) became 
free to pursue its own course.’’ The‘ reproach 
es,’’ the **imputations,”® have been made against 
this change of the policy, or, if you please, in the 
language of the message, to ‘‘ the manner of ita 
execution.” 

I proceed to the specification of the charges 
brought against the last and the present Admin- 
istrations. I shall submit to the committee and 


served reproach,’ of ** unjust imputation,”’ or of || to the nation, whether its dealings have been jutt? 


‘* misrepresentation.”’ 

[ will first correct an historical error. The 
President attributes to Mr. Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration the establishment of the remedial policy 
of Indian removals. I have found no document 


or fact in our history that gives countenance to it. | 


And 1 will be obliged to any gentleman present 
to name one. 

Mr. HAYNES referred to the Cherokee treaty 
of 1817. 

Mr. EVERETT. That was afier Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s reign. 

Mr. HAYNES. But it refers to facts during 
his time. 


Mr. EVERETT. And what is the reference? |! 


It is to a fact the very reverse of the policy of 
Indian removal, as understood by Mr. Monroe, 
its realauthor. The fact referred to is this: In 


1808, a portion of the Cherokees applied to Mr. | 


} : 

| Whether it has fulfilled all treaty stipulations with 
| the Indian tribes—with the southern tribes? 

| I begin with the Seminoles. The charge is, 
| that the Executive, in 1835, commenced war 
| against the Seminoles, to enforce the execution 
| of a treaty not legally or morally obligatory upon 
| them; and, for that purpose, the war, thus un- 


} 
| 
| 


Jefferson for permission to remove to the West; | 


not for the purpose of being there civilized, but 


‘*to continue the hunter state.’’ This, and this | 


alone, was the policy proposed during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jeflerson—to remove such 
and such only as desired * to continue the hunter 
life.’? On this subject I will make a reference to 
the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs in 


1834, made under the supervision of one well | 


acquainted with the history of our Indian rela- 
tions. I allude to the present Executive of 
Georgia: 


“ Whatever difference of opinion may heretofore have 
existed, the policy of the Government, in regard to the future 
condition of these tribes of Indians, may now be regarded 
as definitively settled. To induce them to remove west of 
the Mississippi, to a territury set apart and dedicated to their 
use and government forever ; to secure to them there a final 


i 
} 


| 


|| justly commenced, is continued to this time, 


| In 18361 attempted an examination of this sub- 
| ject in detail. At this time J shall content myself 


,, with giving a brief of one of the objections then 


| taken, and to which the late special message of 
| the President (document 93) has given additional 
| force. 

By the treaty concluded with the Seminoles— 
| concluded on the 9th May, 1832, and ratified 12th 
| April, 1834—they agreed to emigrate to the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi, heretofore ceded to 
the Creek nation, on certain conditions; one of 
which was that the Creeks should assent to re- 
unite with the Seminoles as one people, and that 
they should be *‘ received as a constituent part of 
the Creek nation, and be readmitted to all the 
privileges as a member of thesame.’’ The terms 
of this condition have reference to former rela- 
| tions between the Seminoles and Creeks. The 
Seminoles were formerly a distinct band, having 
a separate location; and, as such, were a constit- 
uent part—a member of the Creek nation—or (as 
| expressed in article four) of the ‘* Creek confeder- 
'ation.’’ They seceded from the Creek nation, 
¢ and by the treaty of Camp Moultrie of 1823, were 
| recognized as an independent tribe. The object 
| and purpose of the condition was obviously to 
| restore the ancient relations between the Semi- 
| noles and Creeks. This, however, required the 


home ; to elevate their intellectual, moral, and civil condi- || assent of the Creek nation, as well of the part that 


tion ; and to fit them for the enjoyment of the blessings of || 


a free government, is that policy,” &e. 


‘The project for removing the eastern Indians west of |, 


had not emigrated, as of the part that had emi- 
grated. *The whole Creek nation numbered over 


the Mississippi may be referred fur its origin to a proposi- | twenty-five thousand—less than twenty-five hun- 
|| dred had emigrated. On the 14th February, 1833, 


tion of a part of the Cherokee tribe, in 1803, ‘ to remove 
across the Mississippi river on some vacant lands of the 
United States,’ and there ‘to continue the hunter life,’ in 


consequence of which, in 1817, they exchanged their lands 


east for lands west of that river. 

*¢ The Choctaw treaty of 1820, made ‘ to promote the civ- 
ilization of the east Choctaw Indians, by the establishment 
of schools among them, and to perpetuate them asa nation, 
by exchanging for a small part of their land a country be- 
yond the Mississippi river, where all who live by hunting, 
and will not work, may be collected together,’ grants them 
a tract of land west of the river for that purpose. Neither 
of these cessions Jooked to the civilization of the Indians 
west of the Mississippi ; and it is worthy of remark that this 
emigration, for the purpose of continuing the hunter life, 


it was attempted to fulfill the condition in the 
sense I have given it. A treaty was then made 
with the emigrant Creeks, by which they agreed 
that ** the Seminoles will hereafter be considered 
as a constituent part of the said (Creek) nation, 
but are to be located on some part of the Creek 
country by themselves; which location will be 
| selected for them by the commissioners ”’ signing 
the treaty; and a location was immediately se~ 

lected between the forks of the Canadian river. 
' This arrangement was made at Fort Gibson, and 
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appears to have been satisfactory to the Semi- 
nole and emigrant Creek delegates then present, 
and only wanted the assent of the eastern Creeks 
to have rendered ita perfect fulfillment of the con- 
dition, Butto them it was notcommunicated, nor 
was their assent asked. They, however, ‘ dis- 
covered ’’ the arrangement, and refused to sanc- 
tion it. They sent word to the Seminole bands 
‘*that while they were willing to receive them 
within their limits as a portion of the nation, they 
would not suffer them to enjoy any separate al- 
lotment of their soil.’’ And, sir, this fact came 
to the knowledge of the Executive before the 
ratification of the Seminole treaty. It came to 
the knowledge of General Eaton while negoti- 
ating with the Indians at Washington in the 
winter of 1834. And yet, notwithstanding this, 
the Executive procured the treaty to be ratified 
in the April following. The Seminoles refused 
to execute the treaty,on the express ground that 
the condition had not been fulfilled; that no sep- 
arate location had been provided for them. I 
have the authority of General Eaton for saying 
that this ‘* was the essential cause of their reluct- 
ance to go off.’’ This, his opinion, he commu- 
nicated to the Executive as early as March, 1835. 
This, sir, is the treaty that we have been endeav- 
oring for the last three years to execute by the 
Seminole war. 

The importance of the fulfillment of the condi- 
tion to the Seminoles and to ourselves is illus- 
trated by the late special message of the Presi- 
dent, (Doc. No. 93.) From this it appears that 
the fortune of war has placed in our hands two 
thousand Seminoles, whom we have transported 
over the Mississippi. ‘The Eastern Creeks have 
also been removed to the lands assigned them, 
and have taken possession of the lands allotted 
to the Seminoles; and they now say, as they said 
in 1833, ** that they will not suffer the Seminoles 
to enjoy any separate allotment of their soil.’’ 
And the Seminoles now, as in 1832, refuse to 
amalgamate with the Creeks. ‘These two thou- 
sand Seminoles are now encamped in the Chero- 
kee country, near Fort Gibson, where they must 
remain until a new location is provided for them. 
And now, at this late day, the President asks 
Congress for the authority to provide them a lo- 
cation elsewhere than that in the Creek country. 
How unfortunate that this had not been provided 
for before the ratification of the treaty—before 
the commencement of the Seminole war! 

The charge, then,is, that the Executive, know- 
ing that the condiuon of the treaty had not been 
fulfilled—knowing that nine tenths of the Creeks 
had objected to ailowing a separate location to 
the Seminoles, and that they had given the Sem- 
inoles notice of the fact—yet, knowing all this, 
it proceeded to have the treaty raufied; and after- 
wards, knowing that this objection continued 
to be the essential reason why the Seminoles 
would not remove, it proceeded to compel them 
to remove by force. I lay out of the question a 
pretended subsequent agreement of a few of the 
chiefs, as having been the result of an equally 
unjustifiable force. 

This, sir, is one of the specifications; and I 
ask, was this ‘dealing justly and friendly 
throughout?”’ 

Another: In the course of the Seminole war, a 
number of the Seminoles came in under the pro- 


tection of a flag, and under express assurance of *| 


its protection. That flag was violated; they were 
made prisoners—detained and transported beyond 
the Mississippi. Was this dealing just? On a 
former occasion, I stated that I thought the House 
would be satisfied with the course then (as was 
intimated to me) pursuing by the Secretary of 
War. I now state that | have no reason to be 
satisfied. I know not what was done. But no 
public notice hae since been taken of the trans- 
action—no public censure—no atonement to the 
Seminoles, or to ourselves. And what was the 
consequence? Even Indians will not in future 
respect your fag. You can hold no communica- 
tion with the enemy. And you continue the war. | 
And what do you propose? How is the war to 
be conducted or ended? Is it seriously intended, 
as has been proposed, to settle your lands in 
Florida by tenants, by Knight service? Andare 
these feudal knights to be your defense against 
the Seminoles? Or, perhaps, as is suggested by 
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a friend near me, are they to defend your army 
against the Indians? This knight service, too, 
is to be the defense along the whole line of your 
western frontier. But, sir, perhaps I am trench- 
ing on the powers of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which I believe one of the resolutions 
commits this subject. | will, however, take leave 
to suggest a more simple and certain mode of 
terminating the Seminole war. It is this: as your 
flag may not be respected, dismiss one of the Sem- 
inole prisoners, with a message that, if the Sem- 
inoles will not cross a certain designated line, you 
will not. Both sides are equally tired of the war; 
and that line, [ have no doubt, would be re- 
spected. On these terms you could have had a 
peace a year ago. 

| pass from the Seminoles to the Creeks; and 


| I make this charge, that the Executive removed 


the Creeks by a military force, in violation of an 


| existing treaty. 


dy the treaty of 24th March, 1832, certain res- 
ervations were made to the Creeks, who, at the 
end of five years, were entitled to patents in fee, 
if they chose to remain; and in the meantime, the 
United States agreed to remove all intruders. The 
twelfth article is in these words: 

“Art. xu. The United States are desirous that the 
Creeks should remove to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi, &e.: Provided, however, That this article shall not 
he coustrued so as to compel any Creek Indian to emigrate, 
but they shall be free to go or stay, as they please.”’ 

The obligation to remove intruders was not 
regarded. The whites intruded upon them; and, 
by fraud, by persecution, by forgery, and by 
force, evicted many of the Creeks from their lands. 
This produced resistance on the part of a few, 
and this was magnified into a general hostility of 
the Creek nation. The Executive, instead of re- 
moving the intruders, removed twenty-two thou- 
sand Creeks by a military force. Their removal 


| was attended with unparalleled suffering; result- 


ing, as | am informed, in the death of six thou- 
sand within the first year. Such was the fate of 


| the Creeks, such the dealings which are pro- 


nounced just and friendly throughout. 
I pass to the Cherokees: and isit true that you 
have fulfilled your treaty stipulations with them? 


| Permit me to say that this is the first time that I 


ever heard it asserted or pretended. It never has 
been contended on this floor that we had fulfilled 
them. I now refer to the treaty of Holston; and 
from that time to 1828 to the treaty of New 
Echota. I will refer you to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of 1830, and the debates 
of that session. In neither was it contended or 
pretended that we had fulfilled the stipulation with 
the Cherokees contained in the seventh article of 
the treaty of Holston: 

“Arr. vir. The United States solemnly guaranty to the 
Cherokee nation all their lands not hereby ceded.” 

The fact was notorious, conceded, that we had 
not fulfilled this stipulation. Instead of being de- 
nied, our neglect was attempted to be excused on 
the ground that we had not the power, consist- 


ently with the rights of the States. [do not enter | 
upon the question of the validity of the excuse: | 


it was debated at the last session: my present 
concern is with the allegation in the message, that 


the United States have, in good faith, fulfilled all 


| New Echota. 


its treaty stipulations with the Indian tribes, and | 


with admitted facts as to the treaty of Holston. 
The next charge has relation to the treaty of 
lt is, thatthis treaty was with less 
than one hundred adult Cherokees, against the 
known will of the great body of the nation, not 
one in forty assenting to it. At the last session 
this treaty was fully debated. I took part in the 
debate; and shall not now enter upon the details, 


I take the leading fact, the uncontroverted and in- | 


controvertible fact, that this treaty was concluded 
with less than one hundred Cherokees acting for 


themselves alone; and I place it in opposition to | 


the declaration in the message that ‘* no instance 
of oppression and fraud”? ** can justly be charged 


/upon this Government, since it became free to 


as on the Cherokees. 


pursue its own course.”” And that *‘ its dealings 
with the Indians have been just and friendly 
throughout.”’ 

I add one more charge to the list: it is, that 
the treaty was a fraud upon the Senate as well 
The specification is, that 
in the month of November, 1835, secret instruc- 
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tions were given to conclude a treaty with a mj. 

-nority of the nation, which were not commupij- 
cated to the Senate when the treaty was before jt 
for ratification. 

The instructions communicated were those of 
the 2d April, which required the assent of a nya. 
jority of the nation; they were communicated as 
the instructions under which the treaty was made. 

| the direct evidence of the fact that secret instruc. 
| tions were given which eventuated in the treaty 
_came out long after its ratification, and by one of 
| those chances that happen in the oblique transac. 
tions of men. Strong presumptions arose from 
the letter of the Commissioner of the 30th of 
| October, taken in connection with the then exist. 
ing state of things; but we are indebted to a co}. 
Jateral circumstance for the disclosure of the fact 
| that the secret instructions were given. It was 
| this: the Auditor disallowed the charges for tle 
| special messenger who was sent for and returned 
with the instructions; to obtain the allowances, 
the Commissioner disclosed the fact to the acting 
Secretary of War, on which the account was al. 
|lowed and paid. What sort of dealing is this? 
| Such are some of the charges which have been 
| heretofore made against the Government “ since 
| it became free to pursue its own course.”” The 
| proofs are in the records of its Departments. 
| Ihave a word to say of the execution of the 
treaty. The time allowed the Cherokees for re- 
| moval expired on the 23d May, 1838. In conse- 
| quence of an order previously issued, a military 
| force of seven thousand men was then in the 
| Cherokee country, for the purpose of removing 
| the Cherokees. As the crisis approached, the 
| Administration became alarmed at the probable 
"consequences of a forcible removal of the Chero- 
_kee nation. Iam willing to believe that a senti- 
ment of humanity mingled with the alarm. On 
the 22d of May the President submitted to Con- 
| gress a recommendation for a further appropria- 
tion for the benefit of the Cherokees, and for the 
' allowance to them of the further time of two years 
| for the completion of theiremigration. (Doc. 376.) ' 
| To prevent all mistake on this subject, I refer to 
| the letter of the Secretary to the Cherokee dele- 
gation, of the 18th of May, communicated in this 
| document: 


| ** As it has been before observed, the Government of the 
| United States could not agree to this article [viz: § Such 
| removal to be commenced at the earliest period, and to be 
| fully completed within two years froin this date’) without 
| the consent of the States whose rights ure involved, and 
| whose interests may be affected bv this stipulation. Butthe 
| Executive pledges itself to use its best efforts to induce them 
| to abstain from pressing their claims in a manner that would 
| produce loss or inconvenience to the Cherokee people, and 

would be inconsistent with their being removed with every 
| reasonable comiort. From the well-known humanity and 
generous character of the States of Georgia, Tennessee, and 


| Alabama, there can be no donbt of their granting every in- 
| dulgence which the interests of humanity require ; and if 


| wwe years are necessary for the comtortable removal of the 
| nation, the undersigned will venture to assure the delega- 
| tion that their request will be granted.” 

In my opinion, the Executive had the right to 
| grant it without consulting any of the States. | 
| pass that. My object is to show that the Exec- 
utive submitted the proposition for the extension 
of time to Congress, with an undertaking on his 
| part that it should be fulfilled. And how was it 
defeated ? The proposition was immediately co- 
municated to the Executive of Georgia, with cor- 
responding instructions to General Scott, A cor- 
respondence ensued between the Executive of 
Georgia and the Secretary of War, (Doc. No. 
421,) by which it would seem ‘that his Excel- 
| lency must have misapprehended the true mean- 
ing and intent of the Government.’’ General Scott 
had, on the 24th, commenced the work of arrest- 
ing the Cherokees in view of their removal, and 
he was instructed ‘* to continue the prosecution 
of the measures he had adopted to remove the 
Indians.’’ A bill poe making a further appro- 
priation for the Cherokees; General Scott contin- 
ued the capture of the Cherokees, and all the grace 
they obtained was a respite till October, then to 
be removed under the conduct of their chiefs. 
This, I admit, was a great favor; yet, with all the 
care and prudence with which they have been re- 
moved, the consequences have been most fatal. 
The confinement of large numbers together, the 
change of diet, the agitation and fatigues of re- 
moval, have resulted in the loss of about three 
thousand. Much of this would have been pre- 
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yented had the proposed delay of two years been 
allowed. That it was not allowed is to be attrib- 
uted to the injudicious, and, if | may say so, the 
obstinate course of the Executive of Georgia, and 
to the want of firmness of ourown. Ihave spoken 
of the consequences of that hasty remova:, not 
of any intention to produce them. 

jt was not my intention when I came here, to 
pave said one word on subjects that are past. 
The southern Indians have been removed—they 
are gone. I was disposed to let all past contro- 
yersies rest. But, sir, I could not in silence sub- 
mit to the sweeping denunciation of the message 
that all the charges heretofore brought against the 
Executive, on the subject of our Indian relations, 
were ** undeserved reproaches,’’ ** unjustimputa- 
tions,’’ or ** misrepresentations;”’ nor that history 
should falsify facts, however much to our credit, 
that, for the last ten years, all our dealings with 
the Indians have been just, or that we have ful- 
filled all our treaty stipulations with the Indian 
tribes; and I have to say that, so often as such 
denunciations and assertions shall be repeated, 
as often will the charges be restated. 


EXECUTIVE POWER. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM SLADE, 
OF VERMONT, 
In tue Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 22, 1839. 


An amendment to the bill making appropriations for the 


civil and diplomatic expenses of the Government for the 
year 1839, being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Uniou— 


Mr. SLADE said that it had not been his in- 
tention to trouble the House, during the present 
session, with any remarks on the great questions 
which divide the leading parties in the country. 
It was always with extreme reluctance that he 
addressed the House; and he felt his ordinary 
embarrassment much increased by a considera- 


tion of the extent and fullness of the discussions | 


which these questions had recently undergone 
here and elsewhere He had not the vanity to 
suppose that he could adduce any new facts, or 
urge any new arguments; yet he deemed the pres- 
ent a crisis when itis incumbent on every man to 
do his duty and his whole duty; and when it 
becomes no man to stand still until he can ‘* do 
some great thing,’’ before he attempts anything; 
but to do, according to his ability, whatever his 
hands find to do with all his might. 


and constitutional freedom, every man should 


feel that he has a deep stake, and that the efforts || 


of the feeblest and the humblest may not be una- 


vailing to turn the scale and secure a victory. If | 


I can influence but a single mind; if I can rouse 
buta single freeman, and give to |.'s efforts a right 
direction, [ shall be amply rewarded. 

But, sir, | have other motives for addressing 
thiscommittee, It has been my lot to stand on this 
floor as an opponent of slavery, and to be iden- 


tified with those who are sometimes reproached | 
as being men of ** one idea;’’ in the contempla- | 


tion of which they are so engrossed as to overlook 
all other publicinterests. Iam willing to bear the 
reproach of being opposed to slavery, here and 
everywhere. Iam not ashamed to own that, on 
this subject, I think much and feel deeply. But, 
sir, so far from forgetting other interests, in my 
desire for the emancipation of the enslaved, the 
contemplation of the great principles of justice which 
lie at the foundation of that cause does but inspire 
me with a firmer purpose to maintain another 
on with which those principles are deeply iden- 
tifled, 

I am opposed to slavery of every kind; to sla- 
very of mind and slavery of body; to the slavery 
whose silken cords are artfully coiled around the 


Spirits of freemen, as well as to the harsh and | 





In the fear- | 
ful struggle going on between Executive power || 
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present effort to arrest it. The crisis is one of 
momentous and fearful interest. The triumph 
of corruption now may be its enduring triumph; 
a triumph which may reach, in its consequences, 
far bevond the time when African slavery shall 
have been exterminated—as I pray Heaven it 
may soon be—from this and every other land. 
That slavery I abhor and detest, and shall do 
what I rightfully can to root it out from the 
world; but I also detest and abhor the slavery in 
which the policy of this Administration has long 
sought to bind the freemen of this country; and 
I intend to do what I can to take away the power 
of the oppressor, so that the oppressed may go 
free. In both cases | am for emancipation with- 
out delay. In one, I do not expect to see it ac- 
' complished immediately; in the other, I hope to 
see it effected on the 4th of March, 1841. Neither 
| of these causes do I intend to forget in my zeal 


/ and both the ** curse of slavery’’ and the ‘* cor- 
ruptions of Van Burenism’’ may be made to feel 
its power. 


THE PEOPLE TIRED OF DISCUSSION. 


I have, Mr. Chairman, listened to the recent 
debate in this committee with some attention, and 
' have heard some things which sounded to me 

| very strangely. On entering this Hall two days 
| ago, I found a gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
|| Howarp] replying to the arguments which had 
|| been urged against this Administration, and pro- 
|| fessing to defend it on its arraignment for corrup- 
tion and abuse of power. And what did I hear 
‘from him? Why, sir, instead of a serious de- 
fense, there met my ear a most mournful com- 
plaint of waste of time in this discussion! Instead 
of an argument, we were gravely and reprovingly 
| told that ** the people were dissatisfied with us as 
|a debating society.’? Yes, sir, standing in the 
| high position of chairman of the Committee on 
| Foreign Affairs—a position from which he might 
well be supposed to speak the sentiments of the 
Administration—the gentleman deems it sufficient 
to meet the indignant remonstrances of the peo- 
ple, through their Representatives, against the 
| newly-developed results of Executive favoritism 
|| and corruption, by telling us that we are a mere 
debating society, with whose harangues our con- 
stituents are wearied! We are actually gowned 
| by the gentleman and sent back to college, and 
held up as a class of sophomores, exercising our 
|| wits and sharpening our faculties by intellectual 
conflict. This is deemed by the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs as a 
sufficient answer to the arguments of opposition 
on this floor, and a fitting defense of the Admin- 
| istration against the heavy artillery drawn up to 
batter down its fortifications and level the walls 
of its last citadel. 
The people dissatisfied with us as a debating 
society! Sir, so far from this being true, the 
| people are looking from every quarter with the 
| most intense anxiety to our deliberations, and to 
/ the investigations we have instituted into the 
| abuses of Executive power. Many a man among 
the honest, unsophisticated yeomanry of the 
country, who has long held on to the Adminis- 
tration, under the hope of reform, which was art- 
fully held out at the beginning of its deceptive 


| **Give us light,’’ is the cry that comes up to us 
|from every quarter of the Union. ‘Send us 


| to see the results of the promised ‘ reform,’ and 
| possess the means of judging of the conduct of 
| those who have ruled over us for the last ten 
| ears.’’ Such is the language addressed to me 
| by many of my constituents; and it is, | have no 
|| doubt, addressed to almost every member on this 
| floor who is known to be unpledged to sustain, 
| right or wrong, the men in power. And, sir, 
|| these inquiries have not been prompted by any 
| artificial excitement, got up to subserve the pur- 





cruel bondage which forces the sweat and toil of || poses of party; but they have been forced from 


him who moves at the bidding of a taskmaster. || the people by the practical results of the Execu-— 


Sir, I cannot stand still and see corruption stalk- 
ing through this land, and crushing everything 
beneath its tread, without standing up and oppos- 
ing my feeble strength to its progress. No man 
can estimate the consequences of failure in the 


|| tive policy—results which no arts could conceal— 
|| results which have been the legitimate fruit of 


|| seed long since sown, and which would produce | 


|| its kind, The Administration have sown tne wind 
: and are now reaping the whirlwind. 


} career, is beginning to open his eyes upon the | 
|| alarming results of pledges broken and power abused. | 


|| speeches and reports of committees. We want | 
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Mr. Chairman, T commend the prudence of the 
gentleman from Maryland. He has made the 
best defense of the Administration that could be 
made. Weare ‘*a debating society !’’ and the 
people are sick of it! This is his answer to the 
murmurs of the people, and the arguments of the 
people's representatives. This is the language 
which is used to Congress and the country when, 
after a maladministration of ten years, which has 
brought us to the foot of Executive power, there 
is a roused and struggling effort to shake off the 
incubus, restore the Constitution to its just bal- 
ance, Congress to its rights, and the people to 


| their full and free breathing. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman mistakes the 
feelings of himself and his political associates 


| here for the feelings of the people, when he sup- 
| poses they are tired of discussion. Sir, the peo- 


| will pay the expense. 


_ ple want discussion. They pray for light. They 
|| for the other. The sword of justice is two-edged; | 


say, debate—debate fully and thoroughly. We 
Go on. Probe matters to 
the bottom. Don’t spare for their crying. We 
begin to find out that the boasting reformers have 


| deceived and misled us, and we want to see fur- 


ther into the mystery of their political iniquity. 


| Open the doors wide, if you can get the keys; and 
| if you cannot, keep thundering at them till we can 


} 


| tration be tired of it. 


come to your aid with a reinforcement. 
Tired of discussion! Well may this dminis- 
[t isa battering-ram that 


| is shaking the walls of their castle, and threaten- 


| ing to bury them in its ruins, 


ion. If we 


Light and truth ! 
What horror takes hold of the abusers of power, 
when these stern and vigorous assailants look 
them full in the face—when quickened memory 
brings up with fearful celerity, and presents in 
dread array, their political transgressions, and 
**conscience, which makes cowards of us all,”’ 
performs his office. Well may they cry out in 
the subdued agony of detected guilt, we are tired 
of discussion. But, sir, the people are not tired 
of it. They are aroused, and discussion will go 

fold our peace, they will not be silent. 


| If we refuse to come to the rescue, then shall en- 
| largement and deliverance arise from some other 


quarter. ‘* Truth is mighty, and will prevail.” 

But suffer me, Mr. Chairman, to look a little 
more narrowly into the reasons why the friends 
of the Administration are tired of discussion. It 
is ten years since the present dynasty came into 
power. Those who are now so impatient of dis- 
cussion have good memories. They have not 
forgotten with what professions they forced their 
way to the chief control. The means employed 


| by them to supplant the preceding Administra- 


|| tion have become matter of history. ‘The pledges 


made to a deceived people are on record; and the 


| gross and shameless violations of them now stare 


their authors fullin the face. And, sir, it shall 
not be my fault if they are not made to look 
upon them until their eyeballs shall be seared with 


| the sight. 


THREAT TO PUT DOWN THE ‘* PURE ADMINISTRA- 
9 
TION. 


[ well remember the history of the canvass 
which elevated General Jackson to the Presiden- 
cy. I sawthen, as clearly as I see now, and 
detested then, as strongly as I detest now, the 
means by which that elevation was effected. And 
I now say, without the fear of contradiction, that 
a grosser system of deception was never prac- 
ticed upon any people than that by which the 
purest Administration the country ever had was 
supplanted, and the most corrupt put in its place. 
Who, Mr. Chairman, can fail to remember the 
declaration of a leading partisan of General Jack- 
son, now the second officer in the Government, 
made atthe outsetof Mr. Adams’s administration, 
that **it should be put down, though pure as the 
angels at the right hand of the throne of God?” And 
how was a pure Administration to be put down ? 
The ingenuity of disappointed ambition was ready 
with an answer, raise the cry of “ bargain and 
corruption,”’ because a man who voted in the 
House of Representatives for the elected Presi- 
dent has been selected as one of his confidential 


advisers. Let ‘* bargain and corruption”’ be ste- 


reotyped, and placed at the head of every Oppo- 
sition newspaper forfour years. * * * 
It was done! The columns of the United States 
Telegraph, and of all the affiliated journals of the 
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** put down” party, now bare on their face evi- 
dence how faithfully this purpose was executed; 
while the sentiments of the whole country, from 
north to south, and from east to west, attest, with 
overwhelming unanimity, the utter falsehood of 
the charge. But it had its day, and wrought its 
intended effect. 


PRETENDED ABUSE OF PATRONAGE BY MR. ADAMS. 


Next came the charge of a prostitution of Ex- 
ecutive patronage and abuse of Executive power. 
It is now a matter of amazement that there should 
have been found wickedness brazen enough to 
make the charge, and credulity weak enough to 
be duped by it. Yet such was the fact. Mr. 
Adams made two removals from office during his 
entire administration, neither of which was for 
a political cause, and yet the land was literally 
filled with clamor about the danger of an abuse of 
Executive power. That clamor waz commenced 
in 1826, in the report of a committee of the Sen- 
ate on the subject of Executive patronage, at the 
head of which was Thomas H. Benton, and 
among whose members were Martin Van Buren 
and Richard M. Johnson, That report dwelt 
with much apparent alarm on ‘the degree and 
amount of patronage now [then] exercised by the 
President;’’ and came to ‘the conclusion that 
the same may, and ought to be diminished by 
law.’’ For the professed purpose of effecting 
that diminution, the committee reported six bills, 
one of which, it is worthy of special remark, 
provided: 

‘“*Thatin all nominations made by the President to the 
Senate, to fill vacancies occasioned by the exercise of the 
President’s power to remove from office, the fact of the 
removal shall be stated to the Senate at the time the nom- 


ination is made, with a statement of the reasons for which 
such officer may have been removed.”’ 


I wish, Mr. Chairman, that I had time to go | 


fully into the report of that committee. But I 
must forbear. 


of patronage then exercised by the President; de- 


clared that ‘*the power of patronage, unless | 


checked by the vigorous interposition of Congress, 
must go on increasing, until Federal influence in 
many parts of this Confederation will predom- 
inate in elections as completely as British influ- 
ence predominates in the elections of Scotland 
and Ireland in rotten-borough towns;’’ urged the 
necessity of ** laboring to multiply the guards, 
and to strengthen the barriers against the possi- 
ble abuse of power;”’ and spoke of the disposi- 
tion manifested ‘* in all ages to flock to the standard 
of power wheresoeverand by whomsoever raised.’’ 
It also embodied a glowing and truly prephetic 
description of the effect of the exercise of Exec- 
utive power, which [ shall have occasion more 
particularly to notice hereafter, 

It is usetul to look back on this report from the 
point where we now stand. There was thrown 
around it an air of sincerity and regard for the 
public good which rendered it very imposing, and 
seemed to claim for its authors the merit of no 
common patriotism and discernment. But, sir, 


we can now see it in its true light. [twas hypo- | 


critical cant, used to effect the purposes of un- 
worthy ambition, Sound doctrines it indeed con- 
tained; but their promulgation was made under 
circumstances and in a manner clearly showing 
that it was intended not to lay a foundation for 
carrying them out in practice, but to give coun- 
tenance to the false clamor against the then Ad- 
ministration. Nothing had occurred to justify 
alarm. No arbitrary removals from office had 
been made, suggesting the necessity of imposing 
on the President the duty of giving reasons for 
removals, or furnishing an occasion for the sud- 


den and high-wrought solicitude manifested for | 
the exemption of the country from the dangerous | 


charm of Executive influence. But, sir, the con- 


spirators understood it; and now we understand || Dijin” 


The 


it, and the whole country understands it. 


connection which that report—profusely scattered || following remarks concerning the next presidential term. 


They are made with the sincerity and freedom of a friend. || 


through the country—was made to have with the 
misrepresentations which were to put down, and 


which did put down, a pure Administration, and | 
the subsequent perpetration, by its authors and || 


their political friends, as soon as they came into 


power, of all the abuses they pretended to deprecate, | 


reveal to the broad light of day the great purpose 


of the report. That purpose was the acquisition | 


of power. It was effected; and effected only to 


It labored to magnify the amount | 


| to those which have impelled me to make them. 
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|| enable those who accomplished it to fulfill their 


own worst predictions of the abuse of power. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that none now dare 
to charge Mr. Adams with an abuse of Executive 
power. [ recall the assertion, and admit that there 
is one exception. The gentleman from Maryland 


{Mr. Howarp] has said in this debate that *Gen- | 


eral Jackson found the instrument ( Executive pat- 
ronage) bright from recent use, in the magazine 
stormed and taken on his coming into power.”’ 


By this he intended to say that Executive patron- | 
age had been used by the preceding Administra- | 


tion for party purposes; and that its notorious use 


for such purposes by General Jackson and his suc- | | 
cessor has been buta following out of the.policy of |, 


the Administration that preceded him. Now, sir, I 


demand the proof of the gentleman’s assertion. I | 
deny that there is a shadow of foundation for it. | 
Sir, Lam amazed at the temerity which can now | 
Who, | ask, did Mr. || 
Adams remove from office for opinion’s sake? Not | 
one; no, sir, notone. On the contrary, have notthe | 


make such an assertion. 


advocates of the ** spoils’? system long maintained 
that his neglect to use his official power to put 


much contributed to his defeat ? Where is the ac- 


tive supporter of General Jackson and Mr. Van || 
Buren, who has not attempted to defend their use | 
| of Executive power for party purposes, by refer- 


ring to what has been denominated the fatal neg- 


lect of Mr. Adams to adopt that policy ? And yet | 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- | 
tions rises here and gravely tells us that the use | 
| of Executive power for party purposes was an | 


instrument that General Jackson ‘‘ found bright 


from recent use’’ in the captured magazine of his | 
vanquished enemy! Mr. Chairman, [ must cease | 
to be antonished at anything, and give it up that | 


‘all is fair in politics,’ when such assertions can 
be made in the face of the country by Represent- 


atives of the people on this floor. But while this | 


assertion proves that ‘all is fair in politics,’ it 
proves another thing. It shows that gentlemen 


of the Administration feel pressed with the argu- || 


ment against the prostitution of Executive pat- 
ronage, and see the necessity of meeting itby an 
excus®, at least, if they cannot find a justifica- 
tion, The notorious groundlessness of the excuse 
now offered leaves those who urge it in a posi- 


tion of no enviable weakness before the country. | 
If they are content to remain in that position, I , 


am willing to leave them there, ‘* alone in their 
lory.”’ 

But I will proceed to consider, as among the 
means used to ** put down’? the ** pure Adminis- 
tration,’’ some of the pretensions set up and urged 
in favor of the candidate for the succession, and 
which professed to shadow forth the grand reform 
to be given the country under his Administra- 
tion. 


A LIBERAL ADMINISTRATION PROMISED. 
pacificator! 


of all its asperity. Men were to be selected for 


office without regard to party, and solely on the | 
ground of high personal qualifications and emi- || 


nent fitnes’ for official station. There was a large 


class of minds on which such assurances were | 


fitted to operate, and on whioh they did operate 
with much effect. General Jackson’s letter to 
Mr. Monroe, in 1816, was published, in which 


the most earnest advice was given toaching the | 
formation of his Cabinet and the principles which 

should govern him in his selections for office. I | 
cannot resist the impulse to read a paragraph from | 


that letter, to remind this committee and the coun- 


try of the professions which were pressed into the | 
service of the conspirators against the pure Ad- 
ministration which they were pledged to ** put | 


* Pardon me, my dear sir, [said General Jackson,) for the 


I cannot doubt they will be received with feelings ener 

very- 
thing depends on the selection of your ministry. In every 
selection party and party feelings should be avoided. Now 
is the time to exterminate that monster called party spirit. 
By selecting characters most conspicuous for their probity, 


| Virtue, capacity, and firmness, without any regard to party, 


you will go far to, if not entirely, eradicate those feelings 
which on former occasions threw so many obstacles in the 
way of Government; and perhaps have the pleasure and 


1 honor of uniting a people heretofore politically diy 


The Chief Magistrate of a great and powerful nation ao 


never indulge in party feelings. His conduct should 
| liberal and disinterested, always bearing in mind that he 

acts for the whole, and not a part of the community, p 

this course you will exalt the national character, ang vd 

quire for yourself a name as imperishable as monumenta| 

marble. Consult no party in your choice. Pursye the 

dictates of that unerring judgment which has so long and 
| so often benefited our country, and rendered conspicuoys 
| its rulers, These are the sentuments of a friend. They are 

the feelings, if { know iny own heart, of an undissembleq 
patriot. 

** Accept assurances of my sincere friendship, and believe 
me to be, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

* ANDREW JACKSON.» 


And now, Mr. Chairman, mark how full were 
, General Jackson’s expressions of a disregard of 
|‘ party and party feelings.”” How deep and 
| strong his abhorrence of ‘‘the monster called party 
spirit.’ How earnestly were ‘ probity, virtue, 
capacity, and firmness’? commended. How fit. 
ting was it then in the eyes of General Jackson, 
that the Chief Magistrate of a great and power. 
ful nation should never indulge in party feelings,” 
| How important, then, that ** his conduct should 


|| be liberal and disinterested, bearing in mind that 
down his enemies and put up his friends very | 


he acts for the whole and not a part of the com- 
munity !”’ Sir, [do not doubt the sincerity of 
this advice. General Jackson felt as that he wrote, 
He had not then become corrupted by ambition, 
He had not come in contact with the men who, 
_ afterwards, sought to use him in accomplishing 
their purpose of “putting down”? all ** pure”’ ad- 
ministration. He was General Andrew Jackson, 
fresh from the conflicts and toils and victories of 
| war, and unpracticed in the arts of political chi- 
| canery. But what was sincerity in him, then, 
became the rankest hypocrisy in those who used 
| it ten years afterwards. He deprecated, truly, the 
prevalence of a proscribing, exterminating party 
spirit. They sought to use him to accomplish its 
| worst purposes. He saw and felt the value of 
probity, virtue, and capacity”’ in public station. 
| They saw and felt the value of his recommenda- 
| tion of these qualities in aiding them to crush a 
pure, virtuous, and capable Administration. He 
| saw that Mr. Monroe might acquire for himself 
an imperishable name by follewing his noble ad- 
| vice. They saw, with the keen sight of political 
gamblers, that they might acquire power by skill- 
fully using thatadvice; and that, having acquired, 
they might improve it for purposes of the foulest 
ambition. 
But, sir, T will do them the justice to say that 








| Ido not believe they then contemplated the full 


-extent to which the power they were grasping 
| would be carried under the new Administration. 
| Itseemsimpossible they should have even dreamed 
| that General Jackson, the author of the noble 
| sentiments I have quoted, could ever be brought 


| to enact, in his own administration, an utter falsi- 


| fication of every profession they containcd—a 
| falsification so complete that there should not be, 


And first, General Jackson was to be a great || as,in truth, there is not, found a single one of his 


Party spirit was to expire under his | 
administration; or, at least, it was to be divested | 


| friends whose face does not crimson with blushes 
/atan exhibition of the contrast. But the fisting 
instrument for effecting that purpose had not then 
| taken the stage as a chief actor. The time had 
| not come for him to spread his toils and spring 
| the snare. But it at length came. General Jack- 
son waselected. His Cabinet was formed. The 
/ work was commenced! Mr. Chairman, you 
_ know its history. The country knows it. The 
arts by which an ambitious aspirant for the high- 
est honors gained the confidence of the old chief, 
and the unscrupulousness with which that confi- 
| dence was abused, are familiar to ail. General 
Jackson yielded to the subtle influence; and with- 
out seeming to have been at all aware that he had 
ever discoursed of probity, virtue, and capacity 
as qualifications for office; without seeming (0 
recollect that he had ever denounced party spirit 
as a monster, and recommended liberality and 
disinterestedness as indispensable for the Chief 
| Magistrate of a great nation, he became’suddenly 
and strangely metamorphosed into the mere Pres- 
ident of a party—exalting party devotion above 
| the qualifications he had so strongly commended, 
_and converting the whole power of his high office 
| to the illiberal and interested purpose of serving 
| party friends and accomplishing the designs of 
i ty ambition. The history of inconsistency, 
|| from the beginning of time to this hour, cannot, 
' I fearlessly assert, furnish a parallel. 
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GENERAL JACKSON WAS TO SERVE BUT ONE TERM. 


But this is not all: there were other pledges. || 


You remember, Mr Chairman, how strenuously 
jt was maintained during the administration of 
Mr. Adams, that a President should not be a can- 
didate for asecondelection. It becamea favorite 
doctrine of the Opposition. 
covered that executive power might be used bya 


President to secure his own continuance in office. | 


The danger of this was portrayed in strong colors; 
and General Jackson was thie man in whose per- 
son a reform was to be commenced, if the people 
would honor him with their confidence. The 


for the man who would retire at the end of four 
vears! He was elected; and so strong did he 
himself seem to be impressed with the danger of 
ivinga Presidenta second election, that he actual- 
f recommended, in three successive messages to 

ongress, an amendment to the Constitution, ren- 
dering the President ineligible for a second term; 


and yet, when the four years drew near a close, | 
reparing to | 


and the people looked to see him 
retire, behold, they found him preparing to extend 
his iron reign through another four years! The 
humbug had served its intended purpose. It had 


aided in putting downa pure Administration, and | 
now it must be exploded to sustain the power of | 


a corrupt one. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WERE NOT TO BE APPOINTED 
TO OFFICE. 


I come now to another pledge made antecedent | 


to the election which ‘* put down”? the ‘* pure”? 
Administration. It was among the earliest and 


loudest of the complaints against Mr. Adams that || closed. 


he had appointed Mr. Clay, a member of Con- | 


gress, to the office of Secretary of State. You 
remember, Mr. Chairman, the stereotyped charge 
of ‘* bargain and corruption,’ as connected with 
that selection, the sweeping effect of which, in 


the hands of its inventors, was as signal as the | 


conviction of its utter groundlessness is now uni- 
versal. It was used not only to bring odium 
on thé Administration for an act already done, 
but to fill the country with apprehensions of fu- 
ture danger from the practice of appointing mem- 
bers of Congress to office. 


The conspirators | 


suddenly became great sticklers for the purity of | 


the representative bodies, and eagle-eyed to see | 


the danger to that purity from the practice in 

uestion. Upon the people everywhere was urged 
the great and indispensable importance of a re- 
form, which should exclude the members of those 


bodies from Executive appointments, and Gen- | 


eral Jackson was held up as the man who would 


effectually work out that reform, and secure | 


Congress from the corruption of Executive in- 
fluence. 


I said that General Jackson was held up as the | 
champion of this promised reform, Sir, there | 


was more than this. He held himself up in that 
character at the very outset of the canvass which 
resulted in his election. He was nominated by 
the Legislature of Tennessee in October following 
Mr. Adams’s inauguration; and, on that occasion, 
in the presence of both Houses of the Legislature, 
who gave him a grand reception for that purpose, 
handed in his resignation of the seat he hon held 
in the Senate of the United States. That resigna- 
tion I hold in my hand, and beg leave to read a 
portion of it. The General was not content with 
merely resigning into their hands the trust he had 


received from them, nor, indeed, with an addition | 


of reasons for it. There were purposes connected 
with that occasion which such a paper could not 
accomplish. He had just been nominated for the 
Presidency, and it fell in with the plans of the 
conspirators against the ‘‘ pure’? Administration, 
that he should seize that occasion to give counte- 
nance to the charge against it of corruption, and 
set forth, in due form, the danger to the inde- 
pendence and purity of Congress from the appoint- 
ment of its members to Executive offices. This 
purpose he accomplished by embodying in his 
resignation a dissertation on the subject, which I 
will now read. 


Having descanted on the importance of the 


j 
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| directly by the people, without the intervention could refuse to vote for the man who put forth 


It was just then dis- || 


“ , || through prospects of Executive patronage, would be more || 
suggestion took. Thousands believed, and voted || 4 : 








amendment to the Constitution of the United | 


States proposed by the Legislature of Tennessee, 


whereby the election of President should be made || delicacy! What purity and patriotism! Who 


! 


of electors, he proceeded to say: such sentiments, and gave to his countrymen such 
pledges? z 

Mr. Chairman, it is no idle reminiscence that 
calls up these pledges. They throw a flood of 
light upon the administration of the present dy- 
nasty, and set it forth in bold and emblazoned 
relief before the country. If they had been faith- 
fully fulfilled, what praise would not have been 


* With a view to sustain more effectually, in practice, the 
axiom which divides tie three great classes of power into 
independent constitutional checks, | would propose a pro 
vision rendering any member of Congress ineligible to office 
under the General Government during the term for which 
he was elected, and for twenty years thereafter, exceptin | 
| cases of judicial office.” , * * ‘©The effect of | 

sucha constitutional provision is obvious. By it, Congress, 


| in a considerable degree, would be tree from that connec- | bestowed upon the purity, patriotism and consist- 
| tion with the executive department which at present gives | , 


| strong ground of apprehension and jealousy on the part of  ©@Cy of their author! But, sir, they have not 
the people. Members, instead of being liable to be with- been fulfilled. Every one of them has been vio- 

| drawn from legislat-ng on the great ‘nterests of the nation, lated—openly violated. Instead of striving to 
maintain the legislative purity, this dynasty has, 
from the moment of its accession to power, sought 
to assail and corruptit. Instead of laboring to 
sustain the independent, constitutional checks, 
they have been trifed with and trampled on, 

| Instead of avoiding a connection between the Ex- 

‘ecutive and Congress, which it was pretended 
gave such strong ground of apprehension and 
jealousy, that connection, in the most odious 
forms of Executive interference and influence, has 
been carefully cherished and maintained. Instead 
of legislative independence, there has been legis- 
lative subserviency. ‘* Calculations from intrigue 
and management,’’ instead of being ** defeated,”’ 
have been relied on; and corruption has, indeed, 
** become the order of the diy.’’ 

Does anybody deny this? Who is he? Can 
he be an Administration man? Surely not, sir, 
surely not; for will he not admit, can he refuse to 
admit, that all this must necessarily be connected 
with the practice of appointing members of Con- 
gress to office? Did not General Jackson say 
that it would? and will his friends make him ea 
false prophet? Willthey now contend, when the 

| appointment of members of Congress to office has 
been very greatly increased by himself and his fa- 
vorite successor, that the consequences that he 
predicted from the practice, as it existed before 
such increase, will not follow? If the appoint- 
ment of members of Congress at the rate of five 
in an administration of four years (for that was 
all that Mr. Adams appointed) was to make cor- 
ruption the order of the day, and produce all the 


liberally confided in by their constituents; while their 
vigilance would be less interrupted by party feelings and 
party excitements. Calculations from inirigue or munage- 
} ment would fail, nor would their deliberations or inve-=tiga- 
| tions of subjects consume so much time. ‘The morals of 
the country would be improved; and virtug, uniting with 
the labors of the representatives, and with the official min- 
isters of the law, would tend to perpetuate the honor and 
glory of the Government. 
* But if this change in the Constitution should not be 
obtained, and important appointments continue to devolve 
on the Representatives in Congress, it requires no depth of 
thought to be convinced that corruption will become the 
order of the day, and that, under the garb of conscientious 
sacrifices to establish precedents for the public good, evils 
of serious importance to the freedom and prosperity of the 
Republic may arise. It is through this channel that the | 
people may expect to be attacked in their constitutional 
sovereignty, and where tyranny may well be apprehended | 
| tO spring up in some favorable emergency. Against such 
inroads every guard ought to be interposed; and none bet- 
| ter occurs than that of closing the suspected avenue with 
some necessary constitutional restriction. We know hu- 
man nature to be prone to evil; we are early taught to pray 
that we may not be led into temptation; and hence the 
opinion that, by constitutional provision, all avenues to | 
temptation on the part of our political servants should be 


* Mv name having been before the nation for the office of 
Chief Magistrate during the time I served as your Senator, 
| placed me in a situation truly delicate ; but, delicate as it | 
was, my friends do not, and my enemies cannot, charge me | 
with descending trom the independent ground then occu 
pied, with degrading the trust reposed in me, by intriguing 
for the presidential chair. As, by a resolution of your 
body. you have thouglit proper again to present my name to 
| the American people. | must entreat to be excused from 
any further service in the Senate; and to suggest, in con- 
; clusion, that it is due to myself to practice upon the max 
ims recommended to others ; and hence I feet constrained 
te retire from a situation where temptations may exist and 
suspicions arise of the exercise of an influence tending to 


evils predicted, what amount of corruption, and 
my own aggrandizement. B what multiplication of evils, must not have result- 
“ Accept, &c., ANDREW JACKSON.” Pp ’ 


ed from the appointment of twenty members of 

It needs, Mr. Chairman, but a slight acquaint- | Congress during the first four years of General 
ance with the history of the presidential canvass | Jackson’s administration? And how fearfully 
from 1825 to 1829 to see the drift and bearing of | must the corruption have been augmented and the 
thisextraordinary resignation. Mr. Clay had been, | evils multiplied by the subsequent addition of 
by the appointment of the President, transferred | more than twenty appointments of like character! 
| from the House of Representatives to the Depart- || What a ‘* sum”’ is here for political arithmetic ! 
| ment of State; and thereupon the clamor of cor- | What results would stare gentlemen in the face, 
| 
} 
| 


ruption had been raised, and a conspiracy formed | if they would apply the simple rule of three to 
to ** putdown’’ the Administration. Atthis crisis | this case ! 
General Jackson was brought out, and presented But startling as would be these results, they 
to the country as the man who was to putanend | would not exceed the reality, as evinced by every- 
to the appointment of members of Congress to | thing we see around us, Sir, we are overwhelmed 
office, amhen up this source of corruption. Under | with the evidence of corruption, intrigue, man- 
agement, and legislative subserviency which has 
been gathering strength ever since the day that 
General Jackson came into power, and ‘ put 
down’’ the ‘* pure’? Administration. W hat ob- 
| jeal é wa i server of the ‘‘ signs of the times” has not seen 
strictly guarded; ‘‘ calculations from intrigueand || it? Sir, nota single Congress has been elected 
management”’ were to ‘‘fail;’’ the ‘* morals of || since that time whose members have not been 
the country’? were to be “‘ improved,’’ and “ the | brought within the charm of Executive influence, 
honor and glory of the Government perpetuated!” || by a liberal distribution among them of the loaves 
But this was notall. If the interference of Exec- || and fishes of office—a distribution at the average 


his administration, legislative purity was to be 
maintained; Congress was to be *‘ free from that | 
connection with the executive department which”’ 
then gave ‘‘ strong ground of apprehension and | 
jealousy;’’ legislative independence was to be | 


utive influence with legislative independence was _ rate of the appointment of about ten members of 
suffered to ‘‘ continue,’’ by the appointment of | each Congress! And, what is worthy of special 
members of Congress to office, it was the Gen- _natice, there have been several cases of members 
eral’s mast solemn opinion that ‘‘corruption’’ would | of Congress, who having failed of a reélection 
‘* become the order of the day;’’ that ** the people | by the people, in consequence of their unscru- 
would be attacked in their constitutional sover- | pulous devotion to the Executive, were subse- 
eignty;’’ and that “‘ tyranny” would “spring up | quently rewarded for that devotion by appoint- 
in some favorable emergency !’’ Human nature | ments at his hands. It would be worth a little 
was then, in his opinion, very ‘‘ prove to evil;’’ “inquiry to ascertain the amount which has been 
and the propriety of the prayer, ‘* lead us notinto | paid as salaries, outfits, &c., under such appoint- 
temptation,’ was presented to his mind in avery || ments, since this dynasty came into power. But 
impressive light! His situation was “ truly deli- || I have not found time to make the full examina- 
cate!’’ He could not descend from his ‘‘inde- || tion which I intend to make hereafter. it was 
pendent ground by intriguing for the presidential | stated by a gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
chair!’ and felt ‘‘ constrained to retire from a | Allan,} in a speech on this floor, in March, 1836, 
situation”’ (the Senate of the United States) where || that the amount at that time exceeded fire hun- 
-he might be tempted to act with a view to his || dred and thirty thousand dollars. It will be no 
“own aggrandizement!’? What modesty and } exaggeration to estimate that it has swollen to 
i more than seven hundred thousand dollers. Seven 
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hundred thousand dollars of the people’s money | provement; but these, so far from furnishing a 
thus used by an Administration that came into || ground for the charge of extravagance, were but 


power as the boasted enemy of corruption, and 
the watchful guardian of congressional purity 
and independence ! 

But, sir, the gentleman from North Carolina, 
{Mr. Bywum,] while he does not and cannot un- 
dertake to defend the Administration from the 
charge of an improper exertion of influence, by 
appointments of members of Congress to office, 
seems quite anxious to vindicate it from the charge, 
of inconsistency; and, for this purpose, has read 
to us that portion of General Jackson’s annual 
message of December, 1829, in which he recom- 
mended an amendment of the Constitution which 
should exclude members of Congress from all 
appointments ‘in the gift of the President in whose 
election they may have been officially concerned.’’ 
Treating this as the profession, he asks, where is 
the inconsistency of the practice, since no member 
of Congress has been appointed to office who has 
been * officially concerned’? in the election either 
of General Jackson or Mr. Van Buren? 

Mr. Chairman, it is not the message of 1829 
which we make the test of inconsistency in this 
matter; it is General Jackson’s address to the 
Legislature of Tennessee, in 1825, when he was 
just starting in the race for the Presidency. In 
that address he said that he ‘* would impose a pro- 
vision rendering any member of Congress ineli- 
gible to office.’* In the message of 1829 he took 
care to limit the exclusion to such members only 
as ‘*may have been officially concerned in the 
election of the President’’ who should propose to 
appoint them. So far, then, from the message of 
1829 being the standard by which General Jack- 
son’s consistency is to be tested, that very message 
is proof of his inconsistency. Sir, the message 
was itself an artful abandonment of the profession 
of 1825, and was intended to prepare the way for 
the practical abandonment of it which followed. 
The profession of 1825 had answered its purpose; 
and, like all other professions, was now to be cast 
off and thrown to the winds. Power had been 
obtained by it, and now power was to be retained 
by its abandonment. 

What a ‘change had come o’er the spirit of”’ 
General Jackson’s ** dream’”’ in four short years! 
How marvelously the dangers of 1825 had van- 
ished in 1829! How suddenly were the bars 
thrown down, and the President permitted to range 
through the Halls of Congress, (obstructed only 
by a contingency of rare occurrence,) with his 
hands full of bribes to tempt the people’s repre- 
sentatives. Not a suspicion was breathed that 
members of Congress would be ‘liable to be 
withdrawn from legislating on the interests of tie 
nation, through Executive patronage,”’ or that 
** their vigilance would be interrupted by party 
feelings and party excitements,’’ or that there 
was any danger to be apprehended from “ intrigue 
and management.’’ Not an aspiration was raised 


for the preservation of * the morals of the coun- | 


try,’’ or an apprehension felt that ‘ corruption 
would become the order of the day,”’ or that ** the 
people would be attacked in their constitutional 
sovercignty.’’ ‘* Human nature’? was miracu- 
lously cured of its proneness to evil;’’ and it had 


come to be seriously doubted whether it was at || 


all necessary that members of Congress should 
pray that they might ‘not be led into tempta- 


tion?”’? Such was the change of four years. Such | 


the difference between candidate Jackson in 1835 
and President Jackson in 1829! 


PLEDGE OF RETRENCHMENT AND ECONOMY. 


fessions and promises which preceded the election 
of General Jackson, by adverting to those of re- 
trenchment and economy. 

At no period, since the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment, has there been a more reasonable and just 
regard to economy in the public expenditures than 
during the administration of John QuincyAdams. 
No considerable increase was made during that 
period either in the number or the salaries of the 
public officers; and the aggregate of public expend- 
tures remained almost precisely th 


close as it was at the commencement of that Ad- | 
ministration. There was, it is true, a disposition 
to favor expenditures for works of internal im- 


e same at the | 


the using of the people’s money to increase their 


to the productions of their industry, and bind 
the country more strongly together in the bonds 
of fraternal union. The charge of extravagance, 


_ however, was not fastened on expenditures for | 
internal improvement. The conspirators against | 
| that Administration well knew that it must not | 


be assailed on that ground; that that battery must 
be masked, as was that against the tariff, by the 
declaration of General Jackson in favor of a ‘* ju- 
dicious’’ tariff, until the 
of the Government, an 


could get possession | 
be able to strengthen | 


| themselves for an attack on both those inter- | 


ests. If they had then openly assailed internal 


| improvements and the tariff, they would now be 


practice has corresponded with their professions! 
| Bat they chose to make their attack on other 
| points; the last of which, and its corresponding 
_ pledge of reform, I come now, fora few moments, 
| to consider. 

The foundation for the charge of extravagance 


| 
| able to say that there are two points in which their || 
|| the watchword. 


| against the administration of Mr. Adams was laid | 


_ in efforts to create impressions against him per- 
,sonally. He was represented as haughty and 
| aristocratic. Having spent a large portion of his 
| life at foreign courts, it was represented that he 


| had thereby contracted such habits of extrava- | 
| gance, and had become so corrupted in his prin- | 


| ciples, as to render him unfit to be President of a | 


plain, republican people. And then the presi- 


| dential mansion was represented to have been | 


| fitted up by him in a style of almost oriental splen- 
| dor. To give an air of reality to this, the **East 


Room Letter’? was written, and published in the | 
| Richmond Enquirer, and other papers, in which | 


the writer (a Senator of the United States, one of 
the conspirators, writing anonymously ) declared 
that, on visiting the President’s 


that it could hardly be looked into without daz- 


zling the eyes of the beholder, when he knew that || 
there was not ten dollars’ worth of furniture in | 


the entire room! All these insinuations of per- 
sonal extravagance originated with men who knew 


mansion, he had | 
found the East Room so gorgeously furnished | 


then, as all the world knows now, that the object | 


of their slander was one of the plainest and most 


country ever had. 
And then, too, he was the son of his father! 


publicanism than the whole combined host of his 


common with the mass of his countrymen. 
It was by these and kindred means that the 


sions of economy and retrenchment which closed 


Administration. 
I regret, Mr. Chairman, that I have not time to 
give a full history of the means employed to 


form, 
| self to a single range of inquiry. 


29 
Their report was made in May of that year, just 


in time to operate on the presidential election in 
November following; and was circulated through 





promptness and zeal worthy of an honest cause. 
The committee professed to have discovered great 


abuses in a useless multiplication of executive | 


officers, especially in the Departments of State, 
Treasury, War, Navy, and Post Office, in this 
city; and declared their conviction that * by a 


economical, unostentatious Chief Magistrates the | 
His blood was tainted with the sin of Federalism; | 
and though he really possessed more gehuine re- | 


calumniators, he was held up to the country as a | 
high-toned aristocrat, without a single feeling in | 


the politfcal campaign of 1825-29, and consum- | 
| mated the purpose of putting down the * pure’’ 


spread through the country the false clamor of | 
| extravagance, and the equally false as well as 
| hypocritical professions of retrenchment and re- | 
But I must be brief, and shall confine my- | 


You remember, sir, the labors of the celebrated | 
i ‘*retrenchment committee, 
| House of Representatives in the winter of 1828. | 
I close, Mr. Chairman, my allusion to the pro- | 


appointed by the 


the country in unsparing profusion, and with a | 


judicious system of reform, at least one third of 


the number of clerks in those Departments might 


be reduced with safety to the public interest,’” | 


| independently of a considerable additional reduc- 
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fact, a corps of invalid pensioners attached to 
| facilities of intercourse, give an enhanced value || 
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among them of a due degree of industry. “We 
believe (said the committee) that there are, in 
some of these offices; and just in proportion to 
their increasing disability to discharge their dy- 
ties, is there an increased necessity for the appoint- 
ment of new clerks.”” The committee said, how. 
ever, that ey could not propose ‘* any specific 
reduction of the number of clerks,” inasmuch as 
** without the cordial aid of the Executive, no effect. 
ive scheme of retrenchment could be instituted,” 
Nothing but the Executive stood in the way of a 


_ reform which should dispense at once with more 


1 the following resolution was offered by the author 


public mind had been prepared for the grand | 
| charge of extravagance, and the splendid profes- | 


| 
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than a third of the clerks, and make the remain. 
der industrious and faithful! Nothing, of course, 
but a change of administration was necessary to 
consummate the reform! 

The next session of Congress found the re- 
formers at their posts. Retrenchment was stil] 
General Jackson had been 
elected, and the ** cordial aid ’’ of the Executive 
was, of course, secured. In this state of things, 


| of the retrenchment report, and adopted: 
| 
| 


“ Resolved, That this House has a right to expect thatthe 
Executive will submit to Congress, at its next session.a 
comprehensive scheme of retrenchment, which shall extend 
to the lopping off of all useless offices, and the securing a 
more effective accountability in those which are retained.” 


Such, Mr. Chairman, had been the pretended 
discoveries of extravagance, and such was the 
note of preparation for ‘ an effective and compre- 
hensive scheme of retrenchment,’’ when this Ad- 
ministration came into power. 

And now, sir, let me ask—what has been done 
to redeem the pledges thus made? Whatexpend- 
iture has been diminished? What offices have 
been ‘* lopped off??? Where is the promised 
** comprehensive scheme of retrenchment ?’’ Has 
there been retrenchment to the amount of a single 
dollar in one of the Executive Departments? Mr. 
Chairman, I ask these questions in sober earnest. 
I ask them in the name of a deceived and abused 
people—a people who brought this Administra- 
tion into power to get rid of offices they supposed 
to be useless, and cut off expenditures they be- 
lieved to be extravagant. 

I know, indeed, that, to make a show of at- 
tempting reform, the President in his first mes- 
sage, invited the attention of Congress to the 
subject, ** to ascertain what offices can be dis- 
pensed with, and what expenses retrenched.”’ 
That part of the message was referred to a com- 
mittee of this House; and the committee called 
on the heads of all executive departments for in- 
formation to what extent reductions might be 
made in their several Departments. And what 
replies do you think were given? Why, sir, from 
every one of them there came back the response 
that no reduction of officers could be made, while 
most of them actually asked for an increase ! Yes, 
sir, an increase! The ‘* reformers’? had prom- 
ised retrenchment if they could get possession of 
the executive offices, and have the * cordial aid” 
of the President. Well, they were gratified. 
They got a President of theirchoice. They took 
possession of the executive offices. And, sir, the 
President himself—if we can believe the declara- 
tion of the United States Telegraph, at that time 
his official organ—gave his ‘cordial’? and effi- 
cient aid by actually visiting the public offices to 
see that everything was in order, and that every 
man did hisduty! And yet his own Secretaries, 
thus acting under his own immediate inspection, 
told Congress that they wanted more officers ! 

Thus exploded the bubble of retrenchment; 
and, from that time to the present, the great effort 
has been to multiply offices as rapidly as possi- 
ble, to enable the Administration to provide for 
the swarms of hungry, famished expectants who 
had for years been cursing extravagance, lauding 
economy, and praying for reform. Yes, sir, if 

ou will take the trouble to examine the Blue 

ook you will find that, in every department, 
there has been a great increase in the number and 
the amount of compensation of the executive 
officers; while the aggregate amount of the ex- 

nditures of the Government has swollen from 
ess than thirteen millions to nearly forty! 

It is said, indeed, that there have been extraor- 


|! tion which might be effected by the enforcement |! dinary demands on the Treasury within the last 
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few years—such as those arising from the Florida | in the city of New York! Just about as much | thisall. A great number, probably not far from 
war, an increase of pensions, &c. Now, sir, | effectiveness in it as there was truth in the charge | one hundred, editors or printers of newspapers, 
without dwelling on the wasteful extravagance | of extravagance, and sincerity in the pledges of | have been appointed to lucrative offices. Many 
of expenditure in the Florida war, or the injus- | reform. of them have received the office of postmaster, 
tice on Our part in which it originated, and de- | Let me call your attention, sir, to one other | which has given to their establishments very 
ducting from the aggregate of expenditures all || point in the famous retrenchment report. The peculiar advantages. Many presses, it is well 
chargeable to that cause, as well asto every other committee professed great alarm at the amount of | known, have been kept from sinking by the mere 
of an extraordinary nature, there will yet remain | ‘‘ the Executive patronage of the press.’’? Esti- | aid thus received through Executive patronage. 


an increase of several millions which the apolo- mating that there were about one hundred printers Thus, sir, have the sound doctrines of the re- 
gists of the Administration wholly fail to account | employed in publishing the laws and Government | trenchment report been disregarded. It aided to 
for, consistently with their vaunted professions | advertisements, and doing job-work, they say: put patronage and power into hands that have 


trenchment and economy. 2 red it to the winds. ° 
dv - . Sonnet y a || «When your committee look at this amount of patronage, || ince torn and scatter d it te ~ winds tet 
ir, there has not been the slightest efiort to placed, without contro! or responsibility, in the hands of | Patronage of the press, as well as every other 
retrench oreconomize. No one, indeed, haseven | the Executive, ur those of subordinate chiefs of his Depart- | branch of Executive patronage, instead of being 
attempted, under all the goadings of the Opposi- ments; and avhen they reflecton the moral mechanism upon | regarded asa delicate public trust, to be used with 
tion, to exhibit any evidence of retrenchment. | Which this patronage acts, with a power that seems irresist- | 9 high sense of the danger of its perversion, has 
; ible, they would deem their duty very inadequately dis- : ; 5 : 

All that we have witnessed have been awkward charged if they did not propose some remedy for abuses been treated as private property, vested in the 
attempts to apotogize tor the vast increase Of eX- already existing, and essentially liable to be augmented.”’ resident and his political heirs, to be used as an 
pts t logize for th t f y g, and lly liab t g i President and his pol Lt , tol d 
penditure. One of these apologies has been that | a - . ~ : te aanees, Seb sossiie the nooo instrument of augmenting Executive influence, 

. : ; _ || of the press, through the insinuation of this species of in‘du- | acai : la eaten’ zr 

the natural increase in the business of the Gov enee, fw far more serious than any star-chamber code of and perpetuating usurped Executive power. 
— “> called ~ ee. — of | pains and penalties. This pecuniary censorship of the press | 

ofhcers. ow, Sir, 1 ad time would go |) must end in its utter prostitution to an indiscriminate sup : 
through the various Departments, and show you || Port of the acts of Government, however injurious to the I have now, Mr. Chairman, done with the 

: : . ; interests of the ne 99 . 
that the increase of officers in most, if not all of rights and interests of the people. false clamor and the deceptive professions and 
them, bears a very great disproportion to any || To curtail this dangerous patronage, the com- pledges which preceded the election of General 
reasonably assumed natural increase of their mittee proposed that the control of the printing of Jackson, in 1823. On the 4th of March, 1829, he 
business. I must content myself, however, with the annual volume of the laws should be taken took the chair of State. Sir, I shall never forget 
referring to one department—that of the customs _ from the Secretary of State and given to the Sec- that day. It was not, however, its parade and 
—asanexample. I have before me a statement || retary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House pomp and pageantr that left the deepimpression, 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, communi- || of Representatives; that the Secretary of State The shouts of the immense multitude who gath- 
cated in answer to a call of the Senate at the last | should be compelled to select the paper published ered to witness the inauguration of the great 
session of Congress, exhibiting the total annual | by the printer of the laws of each State to pub- | ** Reformer,’’ soon died pos my ens. he mor- 
expense of collecting the revenue for twent lish the laws of the United States; that the papers tification of seeing a ‘‘pure’’ Administration ‘put 
years, commencing with 1818, and ending with | published by the printers of both Houses of Con- | down,”’ and its unscrupulous assailants elevated 
Id 


PLEDGES OF GENERAL JACKSON’S INAUGURAL. 


1837. Itis as follows, omitting the fractions of || gress should be selected to publish the laws and || ‘° power, I soon ceased to feel. But there were 
dollars: | Government advertisements in the District of Co- || Some things that I could not, and never can, for- 
1818. ..ece+eeee04$769,206 1828........+...- 889,327 || lumbia; and that the job printing, binding, and | get, because they formed the soul of that cere- 
IR Liokss ois coe 870,220 1829.....+..ss0ee 949,489 || stationery, for each Department, should be done | Mony, and sustained a deep and enduring relation 
LEWD ceservecveres a7, 764 SEPlb st snce ++eeee 1,006,059 ] and furnished under contracts made by the low- to the subsequent administration ot the Govern- 
i seeeee . Savas See. Te Tree eames || est bidders, on advertised proposals. | ment. It was between the center pillars of the 
1823. ..ssesccseese 745.989 1833.1... ..c..2 01402118 || | And now, Mr. Chairman, what account must | eastern portico of this Capitol, that I saw. the 
824. ceceeeeeesees 708,300  1834......000000++1,358,951 | I give of these promised reforms? Can I tell you President stand up, and, in the presence of as- 
IES -coves serene ++ 864,085  1835....+.++++++++1-320,533 | that they were executed after the reforming Ad- | Sembled thousands, utter, as a part of his inau- 
Ter sscceeseeceeet @BNSML | 1897. .ILIIIIIICLaavTieas || ministration came into power? No, sir. Was no | gural address, what I will now read: 

‘ proposition made in Congress tothateffect bythe | “The recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes 


Now, sir, mark the rapid increase of these ex- || reformers? None. Did not General Jackson press | 0" the list of Executive duties, in characters too legible to 
: he ti the * > Adminis- || the matter in his messages to Congress? Not at be overlooked, the task of reform, which will require, par- 
penditures from the time the ‘* pure’ wrenpe"l | Recrroor~ a gress?’ iNOt al || ticularly, the correction of those abuses that have brought 
tration was put down, in 1828—an increase of || all? Sir, not a word was heard from him or,his | the patronage of the Federal Government into conflict with 
more than six hundred thousand dollars in eight | friends on that subject after he came into power. | the treedom of elections, and the counteraction of those 
years; being at the average rate of more than || The visions of danger which stood before the | CaUS¢s Which have disturbed the righttul course of appoint: 
h nd doll S Whatd Ai ‘Ged f tt 3 bene i, : . ment, and have placed, or continued, power in unfaithful 
seventy-five thousa ollarsayear. WV hat does this || terrified eyes of the retrenchment committee IN || or incompetent hands. In the performance of a task thus 
mean? Was there a corresponding increase in || 1828, had passed away ‘‘as a dream when one | generally delineated, I shall endeavor to select men whose 
the business of the custom-house department? \| awaketh.”’ | diligence and talents will insure, in their respective stations, 
Nobody can pretend it. On the contrary, all|| But it may be asked if no legislation was pro- ven of the pulite ciretee’ eaote’ Oe Ul beedice ced oes 
know that the revenue has, for the last few years, || posed asa ‘‘ remedy for abuses” in the ** Exec- || of the public officers than on their numbers. A diffidence, 
been diminishing. Mark, too, the striking con- || utive patronage of the press,’’did not the Execu- | perhaps to just, in my own qualifications, will teach me to 
trast between this increase of expense and that of || tive himself very cautiously avoid such an exercise —_ _ ca sama - the a = public virtue “ 
i ; } 1] 6) } : 3 y my iiustrious predecessors, and With Veneration to the 
the preceding ten yours. That increase, you will i] of that aeons as wire : Seaeaeede ned influ- | lights that flow from the mind that founded and the mind 
observe, was, in the whole, but $120,000, being || ence that s ould interfere with ‘the freédom of || that reformed our system. ‘The same diffidence induces 
an average annual increase of less than one sixth | the press,”’ and ‘ prostitute it to an indiscrimin- || me to hope for instruction and aid from the coordinate 
the annual increase under the retrenching Admin- || ate support of the acts of the Government?”’ Did || branches of the Government.” 
istration ! he not, for example, direct the Secretary of State || Mr. Chairman, do not suspect me of misread- 
But there is another view of this subject. What | to divide the patronage of publishing the laws | ing thisinaugural. I know thatit sounds strange- 
has become of the ‘‘ one third’? of the officers | fairly among the papers of the different parties, | ly now. Then it was the admiration of thousands, 
which the ‘* reformers’’ told us, before they came || having respect to location, circulation, and moral Nothing wasso true, orsound,or patriotic. What 
into power, were ‘‘useless,’’ and might be ‘lopped || and literary character? Did he not say, however | we now know to have been false in assertion, was 
off?” Did they tell us the truth? If they did, | I may be disposed to *‘ reward friends and pun- | then taken by the multitude as absolute verity; 


| 
| 
' 
| 





then that one third retained was clearly enough, | ish enemies,’’ | will neverconsent to extend that | and whatexperience has since shown to have been 
and more than enough, todo any additional busi- || principle to rue press, whose entire and perfect | hollow profession and hypocritical cant, was then 
ness which could have subsequently fallen upon || freedom from Executive influence is indispensable | regarded as evidence of an honest intention to re- 
the Executive Departments. The very large addi- || to its fidelity as a sentinel on the watch-tower of || form abuses, and give the country a pure admin- 
tion, then, to the number of officers since 1828, freedom. || istration. Who does not now feel amazed when 
forms a body of ‘‘ useless officers’? which ought || Mr. Chairman, the President neither said nor | he looks back and sees General Jackson thus 
to be ** lopped off” without delay. Out of their || did any such things as these questions suggest. | standing up and pouring forth, in the presence of 
own mouths shall the ‘ reformers’ be judged. || No, sir; the very reverse of it was then, and has | the nation, this double-distilled essence of the 
The people will hold them to a real bona fide re- || ever since been, the settled policy of the Admin-* four years’ slander of his pure and upright pre- 
trenchment. This was the promise—a promise, | istration. In carrying out this policy, the press decessor? Who does not now see there was not 
indeed, which they never intended to perform; || has been approached with the same influence that a semblance of truth in the assertion that that 
but which they must perform, or stand self-con- || has been brought to bear upon the host of appli- predecessor had ‘‘ brought the patronage of the 
victed either of falsely accusing the Administra- || cants for office. Executive subserviency has | Government into conflict with the freedom of 
tion they put down, or of practicing the very ex- || been made the test. Support the Administra- | elections?’?’ Who now believes that there was 
travagance they so loudly condemned. | tion, or you shall not publish the laws of Con- | the slightest intention to we what was prom- 

But, sir, the ** reformers”’ were not only pledged || gress, or the advertisements of the Departments, | ised in that inaugural? ho, indeed, regards it 
to retrenchment, and the “ lopping off of all use- | or do any work for the Government. There was as anything else than one of those splendid hum- 
less offices;’’ but their ‘ comprehensive scheme’’ || not an Opposition press in the employ of the | bugs which have been made to dance in succes- 
extended to ‘“the securing of a more effective ac- || Government at the time this Administration came | sion for the last ten years before the eyes of the 
countability.”? Yes, sir, ‘* @ more effective account- || into power, that has been able to retain its em- | American people? 








ability !’? Bear that in mind, Mr. Chairman, when || ployment without changing its political charac- |‘ Sir, everybody knows that all its professions 
you think of the glorious results of the ‘‘ reform’”’ || ter; and there is not a single press now enjoying | and promises have been wholly disregarded; that 
in the * effective accountability’? which has suf- |, the Executive patronage, that can become truly | they were disregarded, in fact, immediately after 
fered a balance of $1,250,000 to accumulate and | independent but at the hazard of an instantaneous | they were made. Do you not, sir, remember how 

| and entire withdrawal of that patronage. Noris | flagrantly the President, within two weeks after 


run away in the hands of a single sub-treasurer 
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the inaugural was pronounced, set at naught the 
** instruction and aid’’ which he professed to 
** hope for from the coérdinate branches of the 
Government,’’ by dismissing the Senate from 


their special session, with a message informing | 


them that he had no more business to lay before 
them, and then immediately proceeding to remove 
collectors, comptrollers, auditors, marshals, dis- 
trict attorneys, land registers and receivers, and 
ministers in foreign countries, and supplying their 
places by his own appointment, with ‘‘the advice 
aud consent’’ of nobody but his unscrupulous and 
irresponsible partisan advisers? Do you not re- 
member that among these examples of ‘‘reform,’’ 
was the removal of the collector of the port of 
New York, for no cause but that of political non- 
conformity, and the appointment in his place of 
Samuel Swartwout, who has recently run away 
with $1,250,000 of the people’s money? Do 
you not remember how the work of * reform’’ 
was carried on during the whole of the recess be- 


tween the dismissal of the Senate in March,.1829, | 


and its reassembling in December following? and 


with what unsparing severity it has been carried | 


on from that time to this? And is there a man 
who hears me who will assert that it has not been 
carried on from first to last, with the most un- 
scrupulous devotion to mere party interests? Is 
there one who does not know that thousands of | 
removals and thousands of appointments have 
been made for the very purpose professedly dep- 
recated in the inaugural—that of ‘ bringing the 
patronage of the Government into conflict with 
the freedom of elections ?’’ Has not the promise 
to make “ diligence, talents, integrity, and zeal,’’ 
the test of qualification for office, been flagrantly 
violated? Have any qualifications been able to 
stand the competition of partisan ‘ diligence,”’ 
partisan ‘ talents,’’ and partisan ‘‘zeal ?”’ 

It has, however, been said, and recently said 
on this floor by a member from Ohio, (Mr. Dun- 
caN,] that there are a great many Whigs left in 
office; and he has undertaken to prove it, by pro- 
fessing to give the number of Whigs and Admin- 
istration men now in office in the various depart- 
ments in this city. Sir, I donot deny that there 
are Whigs left in office here. I know some of 
them; and I know them to be among the most 
capable and efficient officers of the Government. 
But, sir, | know, too, the reason why they have 
escaped the besom of the ** reform.’’ ‘They would 
probably, all have been removed when it swept 
through the public offices here in 1829-30, but for 
a conviction that the public business could not be 
carried on without them. The names of many, 
and, | believe, of most of them, were on what 
was called the ** black list’’—a list of candidates 
for proscription, made out under the direction of 
the celebrated ‘* Central Committee’’—and it 
was well understood that General Jackson was 
urged to remove them, and that it would have 
been done but for the remonstrances of some 
of the heads of the Departments, who, driven by 
necessity to appreciate the value of old and expe- 
rienced clerks, insisted that the public business 
must suffer unless the work of ‘* reform’’ was ar- 
rested. The project of a full and entire sweep was 
thereupon abandoned. Itis thus that these Whigs 
have been spared. Necessity, not liberality, has 
dictated it. 

But, sir, there was the less inducement to fill 
every office here with a devoted partisan, because 
the clerks in this city are in a condition to exert 
very little political influence, and can mingle in 
no elections affecting the general politics of the 
country. It is not so, however, elsewhere; and 
hence we find a general sweep of collectors, sur- 
veyors of ports, naval officers, all the subordinate 
officers of the customs, marshals, district attor- 
neys, land registers and receivers, and postmas- 
ters. Wherever political influence has been want- | 
ed, there has the Administration been ready to 
cut down political opponents, and supply their | 
places with the men who had done the most party 
service, and who would pay the most money, ride | 
the greatest number of clone and proclaim with | 
the loudest voice the purity and qupaiehoney and | 
preéminent democracy of the reforming Admin- 
istration! There is not a State, nor a congres- 





} 


sional district, nor a county in this whole Union | 
where evidence of the truth of this assertion may 
not be found. Everywhere has the patronage of 





|| its remotest and minutest ramifications. 
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the Executive been ** brought into conflict with the | tered these Halls with its party espionage and ite 


freedom of election.’’ Indeed, it has been the 
grand engine by which this dynasty has sought 
| to sustain and perpetuate its power. 
And what an inconceivable amount of power 
_may be wielded by a single hand, when that hand 
' holds the millions of patronage at the Executive 
| disposal, and is guided by a will unregulated and 
uncontrolled by any principle save that of self 
| and party aggrandizement, 
ciple that every office in the gift of the Executive 
is held for disposal to the highest bidder—to the 
| man who can pay the most in partisan services— 


and there iscarried, withelectric rapidity, through- | 
out the land, an influence which pollutes and cor- | 


_rupts everything that it reaches. The standard 
of political morality becomes lowered; and every 
| man who has a single aspiration for office is at 
once tempted to inquire, what will promote my 
| interest? rather than, what is right in principle, 
'and best for the interest of the country? 


FULFILLMENT OF PROPHECY. 


And, Mr. Chairman, no men in this nation have 
_ever better understood the weakness of human 
| nature in this respect, and the power which pat- 
| ronage can exert upon it, than those who have ad- 
ministered the Government for the last ten years. 

Sir, it is remarkable that the present President 
' and Vice President of the United States, and the 
‘*expunging’’ Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ben- 


|, Ton] were leading members of the Senate com- 
|| mittee on exXeculive patronage in 1826, whose | 


| report—to which I have before adverted—drawn 
/up by Mr. Benton, contains a most glowing de- 
| scription of the danger of an abuse of that pat- 
/ronage. Suffer me to reada paragraph from that 
| report: 


The King of England (say the committee) is the ‘ foun- 
tain of honor ;’? the President of the United States is the 
source of patronage. fle presides over the entire system 
of Federal appointments, jobs, and contracts. He has 
power over the support of the individuals who administer 
the system. He makes and unmakes them. He chooses 
| from the circle of his friends and supporters, and may dis- 
| miss them, and, upon all the principles of human action, 

will dismiss them, as often as they disappoint his expecta- 

tions. His spirit will animate their actions in all the elec- 
, tions to State and Federal offices. There may be excep- 
tions; but the truth of a general rule is proved by the 
exteption. The intended check and control of the Senate, 
without new constitutional and statutory provisions, will 
| cease to operate. Patronage will penetrate this body, sub- 
| due its capacity of resistance, chain it to the car of power, 
| aud enable the President to rule as easily, and much more 
| securely, with than without the nominal check of the Sen- 
| ate.’ * We must look forward to the time when the 
| nomination of the President can carry any man through the 
Senate, and his recommendation can carry any measure 


| through the two Houses of Congress; when the principle | 
| of public action will be open and avowed—the President | 


wants my vote, and I want his patronage; [ will vote as 
| he wishes, and he will give me the office | wish for. What 


| will thfs be but the government of one man? and wiiat is | 


the government of one man but a monarchy ?” 


| Who, Mr. Chairman, will deny that Martin |, 
| Van Buren, Richard M. Johnson, and Thomas || 


| H. Benton, were prophets in 1826? Sir, could 
| prophecy itself have described more accurately 
| than they did the effects of the abuse of Execu- 
tive patronage which we have all witnessed during 
the last ten years? Here, in this single paragraph, 
is a complete epitome of the workings of Execu- 
| tive influence in its varied action on the host of 
executive officers, on both branches of Congress, 


What was prophecy in 1826 has become history 
in 1839. 

I would that I had time to trace that history in 
| its full details. 1 would present to you evidence 
of the extended and diversified workings of per- 


|| verted and prostituted patronage, which should 
| exhibit it as almost possessing the attribute of 





| omnipresence to the furthest limits of this Union. 
Sir, there is not a department of the Executive 
Government which it has not penetrated, through 
There 
| is nota State government which it has not reached 
and influenced. Thereianotasingle Whig mem- 
ber in Congress, and has not been for the last 
eight years, who has not, in obtaining his seat, 
been obliged to contend with this influence, ex- 
erted either through subservient office-holders, or 
| a pensioned press. And, sir, while it has thus 
acted on elections to both branches of Con . 
nate 
and House of 


presentatives, it has actually en- 


bere arehe te secure a subservient 











| 
| off the a and stand up in the conscious dig- 
| 


Establish the prin- | 


and on the State Legislatures, during that period. | 
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party drill. Nota question of great public inter. 
| est has been decided here in which its sewer oo 

not been felt. Not a member of * the party”? 
has ever given signs of a determination to throw 


nity of legislative independence, who has not been 
made to feel the terrors of its retributions, No, 
a Congress has existed for the last ten years 
which has not witnessed the bestowment of re. 
wards on some of its members for distinguished 
|| subserviency to the Executive; and upon not a 
|| few of them, after they have been ‘elected to Stay 

at home,’’ on account of such subserviency, 
| Mr. Chairman, no description of the workings 
|| of this subtle influence has ever come up to the 
| full reality. Notwithstanding all that has been 
|| said on the subject, the half has not been told. 
| Indeed, sir, how could it be? Consider for 4 
|, moment the extent of the means which the vast 
| patronage of the Executive enables him to employ 


} 





to this end; and then remember that you have q 
Chief a with a mind so constituted by 
nature, and so trained by political education, that 
the idea of power to remove, or power to appoint, 
| never enter his mind without an instant sugges. 
| tion of the inquiry—how may this power be used 
so as to advance my interests and build up my 
1 party? Sir, you might as well expect that the 
j Ethiopian would change his skin, or the leopard 
|| his spots, as that he who has long been accus- 
|| tomed to do this evil should learn to do well, 
I have spoken of the meahs of accomplishing 
| . 5 
|| party purposes by the Executive. And have you 
|| ever thought, Mr. Chairman, of the prodigious 
|| efficacy, which unity of purpose gives to Execu- 
|| tive power? Here are no permanently divided 
‘| councils. Friends may advise, but a single will 
| finally controls the whole. The President puts 
‘| his hand to the crank of the mighty machine, 
|, and every wheel moves, so perfect is the mech- 
| anism, to the furthest extremities of the Union. 
| Go, sir, into a cotton factory, and see its vast 
| and complicated movements, Story rising on 
| story is filled with machinery, all instinct with 
|| life, and moving in obedience to a single impulse, 
|| far removed from your observation, but never- 
|| theless felt in its steady, effective power, from 
|| the basement to the attic story. This, sir, is but 
| a miniature model of the mighty Executive ma- 
| chine which is moved by asingle master spirit in 
this city. Isan increased political effort needed, 
| for example, in Maine or Louisiana? Behold! 
| a score of men are seen riding through the State, 
| stirring up the faithful, and rallying them to an 
| approaching political conflict. And what moves 
|| them? The fear of losing office, or the hope of 
| obtaining it. See that political leader moving 
about among the subordinates of the custom- 
house in that city, and demanding of them a tax 
on their incomes, to support the expenses of an 
election! What gives him power to enforce his 
|| collections?) Has he a ot process? No, sir. 
|| But there is a process by which he reaches the pock- 
|| ets of the taxed, and draws from them the“ need- 
| ful.”? Sir, it is not a legal, but a political process. 
|| They understand it. Their offices are their bread, 
| and they do not choose to go hungry. That is 
} the secret. 


|| CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS TAXED BY “* THE PARTY.” 


|| [Since this speech was delivered, the report of 
1 ‘the investigating committee’ has been made; 
by which it appears, from the examination of 
witnesses belonging to the custom-house depart- 
| ment at New York, that the officers of that de- 
partment have been regularly assessed, from one 
to six per cent. on their salaries, for political pur- 
| poses, and have been called on by collectors for 
the amount. ‘It was assessed (says one of the 
witnesses) by the general committee of the Tammany 
Hall party. 1f the individual did not pay the amount 
he was taxed with, the collector would remark: 
you will be reported to the general committee; and 
everybody understood that proscription would follow. 
The collector of the general committee has an 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
i 








alphabetical book, which contains the names of 


persons taxed, and the amount each individual is 


uired to pay.’’ 
“Here we have a glimpse of the secret move- 
ments of the machinery by which Executive 
patronage is ‘‘ brought into conflict with the free- 
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dom of elections.’? There are more than four 
hundred officers of various grades connected with 


. LUTION. 
the custom-house in the city of New York; and || 


You remember, sir, the celebrated case of the 


EXECUTIVE INFLUENCE AND THE EXPUNGING RESO- |! 
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W hat a sublime example of self-sacrificing de- 
votion to principle would have been thus exhib- 
ited! Sir, | would rather, so far as personal 


here is an exhibition of the influence which moves || deposits. The President ‘‘ took the responsibil- || gratification is concerned, have occupied the posi- 


them in a solid phalanx at the elections, and 


ity,”’ and the public Treasury moved at his bid- || tion of that officer at that moment, than to be 


draws from the avails of their offices the means ding. The Senate, alarmed at the high-handed || President of the United States to the end of my 


of aiding to secure party triumphs! A Tam- || usurpation of power, determined to rebuke it, and | 
many Hall committee gives them to understand || passed a resolution of censure. The President 
that ‘* proscription’? will follow a refusal to pay || sent them a protest, in which he asserted princi- 


the tax it imposes on them for political purposes! | ples and set up claims to power which made him 
What would Martin Van Buren, Richard M. Fietle to an absolute monarch. 


Johnson, and Thomas H. Benton (the prominent || But he was not content with a protest. He 


| life. There would have been more true glory in 


such a refusal than in a hundred military victo- 
ries; and the laurels which would have adorned 
his brow would have remained fresh when the 
name of one connected with that transaction shall 


| have been consigned to execration and infamy. 
members of the committee on Executive patron- || could not rest on the sober, deliberate judgment || 
age, in 1826, to whose report | have referred) || of his countrymen. He must have present satis- |, act connected with that scene. 


But, Mr. Chairman, there was one redeeming 
It was the act of 


have said, if the custom-house department at New || faction! The Senate had offended him, and they || the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
|| who rose, as the final vote upon the resolution 


York had then been under such an influence as is || must be humbled, and the record of the obnox- 


here disclosed? What horror would have seized | ious resolution expunged. But how should it be || was about to be taken, and in the name of him- 


them on making the discovery! The bare con- 


templation of the possible effect of the power of the || Sir, the means were not wanting. Party organi- || solemn protest against it. 


President over the officers then connected with 
that custom-house was made the occasion of 


After stating that the number then amounted to 
one hundred and seventy-four, and their compen- 
sation to $119,620, (the present number is over 
four hundred, and the amount of their compensa- 
tion more than four hundred thousand dollars, } 
the committee said? 


“A formidable list, indeed, formidable in numbers, and 
still more so from the vast amount of money in their hands. 


animated by one spirit, [what was then supposition is now 
reality !] must be tretnendous in an election; and that they 
will be so animated is a proposition too plain to need dem- 
ons:ration. [Whoso capable of giving fulfillment to their 
predictions as the prophets themselves!] Power over a 
man’s support has always been held and admitted to be 
power over his will. The President has power over the 
support of all these officers, and they again have power 
over debtor merchants to the amount of $10,000,000 per 
annum, and over the daily support of an immense num- 
ber of individuals, professional, mechanical, and day- 
laboring, to whom they can and will extend or deny a 
valuable private as well as public patronage. according to 
the part they shall act in State as well as Federal elec- 
tons.’’ 


What the committee thus spoke of as possible 
and probable in 1826, has become sober reality 
in 1839; while there is added (what did not then 
enter the conceptions of the prophets) Tammany 
Hall taxation for political purposes, enforced by 
the threat of official proscription! Such are some 
of the fruits of the corrupt principle which the 
reforming dynasty have adopted in the bestow- 
ment of Executive patronage, and to which they 
have sought, and are still seeking, to give the 
force of a settled, permanent rule of Executive 
action.] 


MANUFACTURE OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


But, Mr. Chairman, there is another branch of 
this eer which is not less perfectly organ- 
ized, and not less completely within the control 
of the central power. { mean the affiliated party 

ress of the country. Is it determined by the 

resident, with the advice of the select political 
cabal, that any new party movement shall be 
made? A messenger is dispatched; the editor of 
the Globe appears; (though he is understood to 
be generally present as one of the advisers!) 
instructions are given, and the Globe moves. 
Straightway there is a corresponding and simul- 
taneous movement in the party pressin Vermont, 
in Pennsylvania, in Georgia, and in the far West. 
Public sentiment is manufactured, as the cotton 
is taken from the bale, in the lower story, and 
comes out a perfect web in the upper. Every 
editor and every executive officer knows his place; 
knows what is expected of him, and knows he 
shall be ** shot for desertion.’? No military gov- 
ernment was ever more absolute; no machinery 
was ever moved with a precision more perfect. 

Wonder is often expressed that, with the most 
powerful means, so faras there is power in truth, 
(alas! it is too often powerless,) the Opposition 
are able to make so little impression, and are so 
often defeated when victory seems certain. Here, 
sir, is the secret. The President and his men un- 
derstand it; and, while the Whigs talk of prin- 
ciple, they laugh at its inefficacy when brought 
into conflict with their party machinery. Mr. 

hairman, how many illustrations of this might 


be drawn from the history of our political con- 
flicts during the last ten years. me to refer 
you to one of them. . 


sounding an alarm by the committee. Hear them: 
| 





' 


| 


| 








| 


| 


| ments which were urged against it. 
The action of such a body of men, supposing them to be i § § 


| failed, signally indeed, but not finally. Execu- | vas brow 1 
| tive influence was too strong for the most unan- || free States of this Union to quit the sphere of their ordi- 


| expunging resolution its material words, and ren- 


| indignation. There stood the Senator who, *sol- || 


| it was * blurred, blotted, and disgraced. 


done? How should such a result be accomplished? || self and his colleague, read to the Senate their 
| Sir, it was a noble 
zation supplied them. Instructions from State |, sight!—the Senator standing up, with his erect 
Legislatures could accomplish the end, and party || form and manly bearing, and declaring to the 
machinery was adequate to their production. The || Senate and the world, in the calm dignity of con- 
President willed it; and the result showed that | scious uprightness and truth, the great principles 
his will, by a mysterious process, became the law | of the Constitution; which forbid the deed that 
of legislative action in numerous States of the was about to be committed. te 
Union. | But, sir, the exposition of constitutional prin- 
For three years was this process going on. || ciples was not the only feature of the protest 
From year to year the expunging resolution strug- || Which gave it interest. It declared, with a be- 
gled in the Senate, under the overwhelming argu- || coming plainness and directness, the true origin 
On one oc- || of the influence which was then about to carry 
casion (March, 1835) the expunging words were || the expunging resolution. It says: 
stricken from the resolution by a vote of 39 to 7; ; “ wwe have wen with deep regret and sincere pain the 
; j 1 ; segisiatures ot respectable States instructing the Senators 
oo Mr. Wessrer, in addressing the of those States to vote for and support this violation of the 
» : 


1} 
|| Journal of the Senate ; and this pain is infinitely increased 
“The attempt to induce the Senate to expunge its Jour- || by onr full belief and entire conviction that most, if not all 


nal has failed—signally and effectually failed. The record || these proceedings of States had their origin in promptings 
remains—neither blurred, blotted, nor disgraced.”’ || from Washington ; that they have been urgently requested 


. : -y) || and insisted on, as being necessary to the accomplishment 
Would to Heaven, sir, that it had thus still || of the intended purpose ; and that it is nothing else but the 
remained. The attempt to blot and disgrace it |/ power of the executive branch of this Govern- 


| influence and 
|| ment which has brought the Legislatures of so many of the 


re . || nary duties for the purpose of cooperating to accomplish a 
swerable constitutional arguments. The State || measure, in our judgment, so unconstitutional, so derog- 


Legislatures were surrounded and pressed with || atory to the character of the Senate, aud MARKED WITH 80 
it. Many resisted, but many yielded; and Sen- | BROAD an Impression oF COMPLIANCE WiTH PowER. But 


. . , || this resolution is to pass. We expect it. That cause which 
ators who, in 1835, had voted to strike from the | has been powerful enough to INFLUENCE 80 MANY State 


A . , || Leotstatcres, will show itself powerful enough, espe- 
der ita nullity, were, two years afterwards, in- | cialiy with such aids, to secure the passage of the resolu- 


duced to yield to the President’s wishes, and vote | tion here.” 
to expunge a record which the Constitution had || Thus, sir, did the Senator from Massachusetts, 
commanded them to ‘ keep.’’ Sir, | was in the | at a moment of intense interest, and under cir- 
Senate Chamber when the final vote on that res- || cumstances of peculiar responsibility, stand up, 
olution was passed. I heard the responses to the | in the face of the Senate and the world, and sol- 
call of the yeas and nays, and saw the result of || emnly declare his “‘full belief and entire convic- 
the three years’ Executive war upon the inde- || tion’* that it was the influence and power of the 
acre of that body. It was a disgraceful and || executive branch of this Government which had 
umiliating spectacle, and seemed almost to im- || brought the Legislatures of so many of the States 
press upon the very image of the Father of his || to quit the sphere of their ordinary duties to aid 


| Country, as it looked down from the canvas, an || in carrying into effect the will of the President in 


expression of mingled sorrow, amazement, and || the measure then about to be consummated. 
And what reply was made to thischarge? Was 
itary and ulone,’’ had, three years before, ‘ set | it answered? as there any attempt to answer 
that ball in motion,”’ swelling in triumph at the || it? No, sir. Every expunging Senator cowered 
successful result of Executive influence and party || under its withering rebuke. All felt its justice, 
machinery; and there sat the subdued and the || for its truth had been written on almost every 
humbled, who had been made, through that in- || page of our preceding three — political his- 
fluence, the unwilling instruments of accomplish- || tory. The ‘‘ promptings’’ had been visible to 
ing the designs of ‘‘ the great expunger!”’ || every intelligent observer. None could deny their 

he vote had passed; the resolution was adopt- || reality—none did deny it—none dared deny it. 

ed. It was a moment of thrilling interest. The | Thus, Mr. Chairman, have I glanced at the 
Secretary brought into the Senate the doomed || four years’ warfare upon the ‘pure’? Adminis- 
record, and there executed the sentence by which || tration—at the pretended apprehensions, by the 
, | ** put-down ”’ conspirators, of danger from the 
Mr. Chairman, what a redemption from the | abuse of Executive patronage—their extreme so- 
disgrace of that scene might, at that moment, || licitude lest the purity of Congress should be as- 
have been achieved! It was in the power of a || sailed by the appointment of its members to office 
single man. And why did -he not seize upon it? || —their fears that roe would become the 
Why did he not rally the energies of a soul in- | order of the day—their alarm at the pretended dis- 
dignant at the high-handed outrage which was | covery of extravagance—their grand preparations 
about to be committed, and nobly and sternly || for retrenchment, as soon as they could have the 





} 
| 
| 
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| refuse to become the instrument of its perpetra- codperation of the Executive, and the pledges of 


| the midst o 


tion? Why did not the Secretary stand up, in | 


the President that he would respect ‘‘ diligence, 
the scene, and say to the President 


| talents, and integrity,’’ in his appointments—see 


of that body, ‘‘ Sir, I cannot, | must not, do this | 
deed. My hand can never hold the pen that blurs 

and blots the record I have sworn to ‘keep.’ | 
Take from me my office; consign me to beggary | 
if you will; but do not require me to disregard | 
my Official oath, and violate the Constitution of i 
my country. My dutyhas been to this moment, | 
and shall continue to be, faithfully performed; | 


but, come what will, that deed I cannot, I must || onten 
(| and the openness of these violations. One could 


not, I will not do !’’ 


that power should not be placed in “ unfaithful 


| or incompetent hands,’ and take care that his 


patronage should not be abused to party pur- 
ses. 

I have also reminded the committee of the vio- 
lations of all these pledges by the men to whose 
hands a credulous people had been induced to 
confide the administration of their Government. 
And, sir, it is amazing to contemplate the extent 
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hardly believe his senses when he beholds them, 


especially when he looks at the bold and daring i| 
disregard of pledges in the prostitution of the | 


whole patronage of the Executive to the purpose 


of enlarging his power, and bringing even Con- | 


gress itself, in both its branches, to bow to the 
supremacy of his will. 


PRETENSIONS TO DEMOCRACY. 


But, Mr. Chairman, these violations of pledges | 


are scarcely less wonderful than are the expedi- 
ents which have been employed to keep up the 
delusion and retain the confidence of an abused 
and betrayed people. I cannot explore this field; 
but I must advert, in passing, to one of the most 


prominent of these expedients: it is the high- | 
sounding and extravagant profession of a regard | 


for Democracy. Nothing can exceed it; and noth- 
ing has ever equaled it but the professions of the 
* put down’’ party from 1825 to 1829. 
Democracy! Yes, sir; notwithstanding the com- 
plete organization of an executive corps through- 
out the country, moved by a common impulse 
from the Executive head; régarding his will as 


their law; striving, in the strength of a single mas- | 
ter printiple, to perpetuate his power, and elevate | 


it above every other in the Government, and act- 


ing with an unceasing reference to interests dis- | 


tinct from, and adverse to, the interests of the 


people; notwithstanding all this, have we heard | 


from the authors and finishers of this system of 
Executive corruption and tyranny the loud and 
incessant cry of ** Democracy! Democracy! Der- 
mocracy!’’ Nothing can exceed the love pro- 
fessed for the dear people, and the regard pre- 
tended for their rights. Sir, the men who knew 
how to deceive the people to gain their confidence, 
know how to flatter them for the purpose of re- 
taining it. They can ** stoop to conquer.”’ They 
know that, though the people cannot be corrupted, 


they may be deceived; and that approaches to | 


absolute power may be successfully veiled by 

rofessions of regard for popular rights. They 
Sie not consulted the history of usurpation in 
vain. They know how insidiously power has en- 


croached on right, in every country where liberty | 


has found a grave or ambition a throne. 


it is as wonderful as it is painful to observe the 


progress which has been made within the last ten 
years in the career of popular deception. Gen- 
eral Jackson, at his inauguration, professed to 
**look with veneration to the lights that flowed 
from the mind that reformed our system.”’ Jef- 
ferson was the reformer whom he thus professed 
to venerate, and to whose light the leaders of the 
party still profess to look for guidance. But, sir, 
they have left Mr. Jefferson, and the principles 
of his reform, at a sightless distance behind them. 
He was a Republican, and an enemy of accumu- 
lated, overgrown Executive power. He respected 
the equal rights of the people, and labored to se- 
cure and perpetuate them. But there were con- 
servative principles in his Administration, which 
we shall in vain look for in this. ‘* Republican- 
ism’? was then the word; a republicanism regu- 
lated and controlled by constitutions—a repub- 
licanism jealous of power—a republicanism whose 
essential element was a fair and free representa- 
tion of the people uncontrolled by Executive influ- 
ence. The madness of that sort of ** Democra- 
ey”’ which breaks open flour stores—threatens to 
raze bank edifices to their foundations; and enters 
halls of legislation with an armed force, to assert 
constitutional rights was then unknown. Mobs 
had not then become a part of the Goverpment 
of the country, and Lynch law had not a name! 

But behold the change! Now, republicanism 
is an obsolete word, for whose meaning we must 
consult the dictionary; while Democracy is the 
first word that is learned after the alphabet is 
mastered. Every man who obtains an election 
through the power of Executive influence will 
you hear boasting that he has been elevated 


through the power of ** the Democracy;’’ just as || 


though ‘the Democracy’? means something be- 
sides the people, and the whole people. Nothing 
can exceed the impudence of the systematic at- 
tempt to make that portion of the people of the 
United States who constitute ‘* the party,’’ and 
who are subjected to the mysterious action of 
Executive influence, the Democracy, and the ex- 
clusive Democracy; while that portion of the 
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same people whoare struggling to break the charm 


of that influence, resist the encroachments of 
power, and maintain popular rights upona broad, 
liberal, and constitutional basis, are treated as 
though they formed no part of the people, and 
are called by every name that has ever been as- 
sociated with odium and reproach in our political 
history. 

To bind the people to the falsity and absurdity 
of these omnes to exclusive Democracy, and 
veil the deceptions practiced on them, the man- 
agers, with the art of the juggler, who, by sleight 

_of hand, diverts attention from the true point of 


observation, take care to direct the attention of the | 


people to other objects with which they are more 
familiar, and which are capable of being brought 
to bear more directly on their feelings and interests. 


| While Executive power seems a great way off, 
| and Executive influence, though advancing with | 


a sure and steady step, is of a nature not to be 


immediately felt in its bearing on private interests, | 
there is a class of objects near home which the 


managers know how to present so as to engross 
the popular attention. Thus, the rich are made 
an object of jealousy to the poor. The laborer is 


excited against the capitalist—the indolent and | 


improvident against the industrious and frugal— 

the ignorant against the learned and intelligent— 

and even the vicious and abandoned against the 
| virtuous and the upright. Associated wealth, no 
| matter how widely it may embrace men of small 
means, or how greatly it may stimulate and re- 
| ward industry, is declared to be monopolizing 
and dangerous. Banks, however prudently and 
| safely managed, are denounced as the reer 

making machines of the wealthy, designed only 
to make the rich richerand the poor poorer. Fac- 
titious distinctions are created. Jealousies are 
| excited. An imaginary aristocracy is raised up 
| in the midst of every community; and nothing 
| can be heard but the war-cry—down with monop- 
| olies, and down with the aristocracy. 





PRESIDENT THE CHAMPION OF DEMOCRACY. 


And now comes the grand movement! It is to 
put the President at the head of ‘*the Democra- 
_cy,’’ and make him its great champion and leader 
in the war. And behold! forth from hundreds of 
well trained presses, and thousands of well dis- 


|| ciplined partisan leaders in every quarter of the 


country, there go high sounding praises of the 
supereminent Democracy of the President! He 
is the Democratic President, and has been elected 
by the Democracy. There is, moreover, claimed 
for him the representative character. Under the 
| Administration that preceded the advent of the 
| great ‘* reformer,’’ the Chief Magistrate was sim- 
ply the President of the United States—the con- 
| stitutional Executive. The representative character 
was understood to belong eminently to this body, 
drawn as it is from the midst of the people; elect- 


power of impeaching the President, and all other 
| sively responsible to them for the exercise of that 


| and every other power. But, to carry out the 
scheme of deception and usurpation, it became 





|| important to claim a new and unheard-of relation 


between the President and the people. General 


|| Jackson, therefore, set up the pretension of being 


| “THE DIRECT representative of the American peo- 
_ple.’? Such was the claim of his memorable pro- 
| test sent to the Senate in 1834—a claim intended 


| 
| 


| from all other responsibility save a responsibility 


| directly, without the intervention of either im- | 


| peachment or investigation by Congress, to a 
| public opinion which might be created by Exec- 


utive influence through subservient subordinates | 


_and a subservient press. To give a party cast to 


| this claim, it has, at length, assumed a new form; | 
| and the President is now presented to us (see 
Democratic Review for Septerhber, 1838) as ‘* the | 
national representative of the American Democracy.’’ | 


‘** Tue representative of the Democracy ! Democ- 
racy personified! A living, moving, thinking, 
| speaking representative of pure, simple, unadul- 

terated, uncompounded Democracy ! 

Such is the claim. The President is not slow 
in performing his part. He talks Democracy. 


He writes Democracy. He looks Democracy. 


And it is the Democracy! To monopolies he is 


ed by them for short periods; invested with the | 


officers, in their name, and directly and exclu- | 


to lay the foundation of a practical exemption | 
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|| very hostile. Against banks he utters anathemas. 
|| ‘Associated wealth’? (see his last annual mes. 
'| sage) he cannot endure. The aristocracy are ins 
|| tolerable. In-short, to every thing that is opposed 
| to Democracy, and especially to ** the Democra. 
cy,’’ he is most especially, and very exceedingly 
opposed! 
The President is thus installed as the h 

priest of Democracy; and it would be about ag 
|| safe for a Roman Catholic to question the author. 
|| ity of the Pope, as for one of *‘ the party” to 

question the Democracy of the President. §o 
complete is the delusion, that when the Whigs 
attempt to rouse the people to a sense of the 
| danger of the President’s overgrown influence 

through the abuse of Executive patronage, « th, 
| Democracy ”’ are made to believe that that infly. 
ence is exercised for their special benefit, be- 
cause it is all necessary to enable the President, 
who is their representative, to fight their battles, 
and put down the aristocracy ! 

The danger of Executive influence and power 
(the greatest of all dangers in our system of goy- 
ernment) is thus veiled from the eyes of thou- 
'\sands. ‘They see the President only as a mighty 

champion of ‘* the Democracy,’’ leading on its 
hosts to glorious victory; while every man who 
will not sustain him in the holy war is held u 
as an aristocrat and a Federalist, with * blue 
lights ’’ burning all over and around him. 

Thus, sir, are the people taught to look, not to 
their Representatives, as the guardians of their 
rights, and the exponents of their will, but’to the 
President, (strange absurdity!) to the President 
—armed as he is with power, throygh hundreds 
of subservient presses, and thousands of equally 
| official dependants, to execute the purposes of his 
single will, and accomplish the ends of an ambi- 
| tion which such power continually tempts to en- 
croachment and corruption. 

Thus it is that this new-fangled system rears 
| up a colossal structure of Executive power on the 
broad basis of a deceived and misled Democracy. 
Like the Pyramids of Egypt, whose towering 
height and mighty massiveness gives insignifi- 
| cance toevery object around them, so is the Pres- 
ident, under this miscalled Democratic system, 
made to tower above and overshadow every other 
object within the political horizon. And, sir, 
| justin proportionas the mighty structure is spread 
out, and carried up, is the cry of ** Democracy”’ 
increased. There is nota man who shouldersa 
stone or carries a hod of mortar to aid in rearing 
the towering mass who will not tell you that he 
is building up the Democracy; and no man must 
dare appropriate to himself the name of Democrat 
who will not literally strip himself to the work. 

It is by such means, Mr. Chairman, that this 
‘* reforming’’ dynasty has been laboring, for ten 
years, to hoodwink the people, and make them 
submit to be mounted and spurred, and jaded by 
the ** Democratic’’ Jehus who have driven with 
reckless daring over the prostrate Constitution and 
laws of the country. And, sir, itis amazing to 
contemplate the success which has attended these 
efforts at deception; to see the height to which 
the presidential office has towered; to mark the 
movings of its influence and power—now stand- 
ing erect, in grim and surly majesty, and ‘‘taking 
the responsibility,’’ and now winding its sinuous 
and silent way, and distilling its slow but ven- 
|| omous poison through every department of the 
|| Government, and every portion of the country. 
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A DAY QF RECKONING HAS COME. 


But, sir, a day of reckoning has at length come. 
Results are-beginning to be wrought out. The 
i —— begin to see that all is not right. They 
| begin to learn that ‘* diligence, talents, and integ- 
| rity’ have not been made the passports to office; 
|| that the great principle which has governed in 
Executive appointments has elevated a race of 
mercenary, desperate politicians, and has put into 
the hands of the Linns, the Boyds, the Spencers, 





‘| the Prices, and the Swartwouts, the money of 


|| the people, to be lost in speculation, squandered 
| in extravagance, or used to aid Executive power 
| in its treacherous ‘‘ conflict with the freedom of 
|| elections.’’ Sir, they are beginning to lay down 
| their axes, their hoes, and their hammers, and, 
| standing up and looking you in the face in the 
\| sternness and amazement of disappointed conf- 
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dence, they thunder in your ears the appalling 


demand —GIVE AN ACCOUNT OF THY STEWARDSHIP! | 


Here, say they, are your pledges of retrenchment 
and reform; your professions of horror at the dan- 
erof anabuse of Executive power; your boasted 
regard for the freedom and purity of elections; 
your promises to give us upright and faithful 
oficers; and your expressed fears that, if you 
were not placed in power, corruption would be- 


come the order of the day. And now here is the | 


fulfillment of your pledges and promises in the 


ten years’administration which you have inflicted | 


on the country. Wecall on you, as our servants, 


to tell us why the evils you predicted have not | 


been averted, and the good you promised has not 
been done; why for bread you have given us a 
stone, and for fish a serpent; and why, when we 
looked that the vineyard should bring forth grapes, 
ithas brought forth wild grapes. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION IN CONGRESS. 


And now, sir, what is your reply to the de-| 
mands of a betrayed and abused people, urged, | 
and ably urged, as they have been, by the peo- | 
ple’s Representatives on this floor? How do you | 


meet the facts and arguments which are pressed 


upon you? Sir, you do it by endeavoring to | 


stifle investigation; by deprecating discussion; by 
holding us up, as the chairman of the Committee 


on Foreign Affairs has done, as a debating club; | 


and, in short, by every conceivable device which 
can tend to divert the public mind from the great 
questions we are struggling to bring out in their 
true magnitude and importance before the country. 

It was in the spirit of this system of evasion 
that a gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Br- 
wom] yesterday told us that these lengthened dis- 
cussions would not be tolerated by the people; 
that these attacks on the Administration were in- 
tended to act on the next presidential election; and 
that it was ‘* not our business to make Presi- 
dents,’’ but to attend to our appropriate legisla- 
tive duties. ‘It is a dangerous practice,’’ said 
the gentleman, ‘* for us to be employed in making 
Presidents.”’ 

The gentleman from North Carolina seems 
very much alive to the danger of our being en- 
gaged in making a President. But where 5 
slept his apprehensions for the last ten years, 
while the President has been making members of 
Congress; while he has been reaching out the long 
arms of Executive influence, north, south, east, 
and west, and bringing into these legislative Halls 
men who would act in obedience to his will? 
And where were his fears when General Jackson 
made his successor? Did he discover any ‘‘ dan- 
ger’? in thatoperation? No,sir,none. Butnow, 
when we seek to unmake him whom General 
Jackson made, the case is amazingly altered! It 
is a ** dangerous practice.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I deplore, as much as any one, 
the necessity which impels to discussions and in- 
vestigations here, looking to a presidential elec- 
tion. But how are they to be avoided? Are we 
to sit still and see the Executive bestriding the 
country with his colossal power, and not warn it 
of the danger? Is corruption to go unrebuked? 
Are the grossest abuses to pass uninvestigated ? 
Is this body the grand constitutional inquest of 
the nation, invested with the power even of im- 
peaching the President, (notwithstanding his 
claims to the representative character,) and are 
we to be told that discussion shall cease, investi- 
gation be suppressed, and the Executive held to 
ho responsibility to the people, through their 
Representatives, because it is not their business 
to make Presidents? The abusers of power may 
thus talk; they do not want motives for it; but 
the people hold a very different language. 

Sir, Lam aware that the presidential question 
has come to engross a large share of the attention 
of Congress, and that discussions bearing on it 
interfere, often very injuriously, with tke ordi- 
nary business of legislation. Once it was other- 
wise; but in a fatal moment it was determined to 
“put down”? a “ pure’? Administration. The 
combination was formed, the forces marshaled; 
and these halls were made the chosen theater for 
the onset. Day after day and month after month 
were they made to resound with the most ground- 
less clamor and the most bitier invective against 
the Administration which it had been declared, 
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|| in advance, should be prostrated. It was then 
that the presidential whirlpool was set in motion, 
which has become a rapid, raging maelstrom, 
drawing and ingulfing everything within its vor- 
tex. 
| And, sir, how can it now be otherwise, when 
| the Administration, brought into power by means 
of the professions and pledges I have described, 
has disappointed a confiding people; when the 
President has ‘* rushed madly”’ from his consti- 
tutional sphere, placed himself at the head of a 
party, used his patronage to build itup,and sought 
to make all the State governments and all the 
branches of this Government revolve around him 
as the great center of the whole? Sir, it is the 
abuse of power that has kept this maelstrom in mo- 
tion. Let the Executive restore the balance of 


| 


| go back to the constitutional sphere in which the 
predecessors of General Jackson were content to 
move; let him cease to pervert his patronage to 





TUTIONAL Cuier MaGisTRATE OF THE NATION, 
and the maelstrom will cease to move, and this 
Hall will be restored to what it was before the 
conspiracy was formed to put down the pure Ad- 
| ministration. 

But, sir, until this is done, investigation and 
discussion must and will go on here. If we will 
not investigate and discuss, the people will send 
those here who will. The great centralizing, all- 
ingulfing power of the Executive must and will 
be resisted. It will be in vain to attempt to arrest 
this effort by telling us that it is not our business 
to make Presidents. Sir, we know our appro- 
priate business. Long enough have we seen Ex- 
ecutive influence moving around and through 
these Halls, and long enough have we legislated 
under itscontrol. It is our first and most solemn 
duty to endeavor to repel it; to restore the inde- 
pendence of these legislative bodies; to drive the 
Goths and Vandals from this Capitol. We have 
nothing to do with making this or that man Pres- 








tive corruption and usurpation, (both of which 
have much to do with us,) something to do with 


constitutional balance of this Government—which 
has made its way to the ballot-boxes, elected a 
President, brought into these Halls members of 
its own creation, and assailed the independence 
of these bodies by Executive bribes on the one 
hand, and Executive denunciation on the other; 
that influence, in part, so prophetically described 


Van Buren, Richard M. Johnson, Thomas H. 
Benton, and others, to swell the false clamor 
against the ‘* pure’’ Administration,) in which it 
was said: 

“ The power of patronage, UNLESS CHECKED BY THE 
VIGOROUS INTERPOSITION OF CONGRESS, must go onincreas- 
ing.’ = id 5 ** PATRONAGE WILL PENETRATE 
THIS BODY, SUBDUE ITS CAPACITY OF RESISTANCE, CHAIN 
IT TO THE CAR OF POWER, and enable the President to rule 
as easily, and much more securely, with than without the 
nominal check of the Senate.” 

Sir, if it is not our appropriate business to dis- 
cuss and investigate when this prediction is lit- 
erally fulfilled before our eyes, then we may as 
well determine, at once, to submit! and when we 
have submitted, we shall have no more to do but 


ee 


to govern the country without the forms of the 
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Having, Mr. Chairman, dwelt at some length 
upon the connection between the maladministra- 
tion of those in power and their professions and 
pledges, I anticipate the inquiries—why talk so 
much of professions? 
pledges! If the Administration is bad, show it; 
be made no worse by proving that the men in 
power have made hypocritical professions, or that 
they have violated their pledges. 

Sir, there are two questions before the country 
for decision, namely: Shall a corrupt and per- 
nicious system of policy be perpen! and 
shall aypocrion and treachery 
a triumph? It 


sen AO 


e rewarded with 


Constitution. 
SHALL POLITICAL TREACHERY BE REWARDED? 
need hardly be said, sir, that 


ident; but we have something to do with Execu- | 


that Executive influence which has disturbed the | 


in the report of the committee of the Senate on | 
Executive patronage, in 1826, (made by Martin | 


to dissolve these bodies, and leave the Executive | 


Why dwell so long on | 


ut the measures of a bad Administration will | 
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|| the Constitution which he has disturbed; let him | 


selfish and party purposes; let him become the | 
HIGH-MINDED, LIBERAL, DISINTERESTED, CONSTI- | 
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the proof of the corrupt character of the policy, 
drawn from a consideration of its nature and 
tendency, finds ** confirmation strong’? in the 
professions and promises of its authors. They 
are judged out of their own mouths. They pro- 
nounced in advance their own condemnation, and 
furnished the arguments to sustain it, 

But, sir, there is something in the treachery of 
a deliberate violation of pledges solemnly made 
to obtain power, which is deserving of distinet and 
deep consideration, While the pledges were made 
upon an assumption of abuses which were known 
not to exist, their violation has been the result of 
deep, settled, systematic purpose. The Admin- 
istration have sinned with their eyes open—in the 
very face of their own professions and pledges. 
They have been constantly reminded of their in- 
consistency. ‘They have had spread out before 
them General Jackson’s letter to President Mon- 
roe in 1816; his address to the Tennessee Legis- 
lature in 1825; the report of the Senate commit- 
tee on Executive patronage in 1826; the retrench- 
ment report of 1828; and the inaugural address 
of 1829. But it has all been to no purpose, but 
to show the world with what perfect coolness and 
deliberation professions may be falsified, pledges 
violated, and power abused. 

And now, sir, do you not perceive, in this view 
of the subject, a distinct and very strong reason 
for deprecating the triumph of hem in power? 
Did you ever see an individual who had risen by 
a successful course of chicanery, to wealth and 
importance, triumphing in a purchased respecta- 


| bility, and reveling in the enjoyment of ill-gotten 


or ve - 








/amples of successful villany? 


| ceive their application? 
| to the moral influence which must follow a tri- 


| present dynasty. 


| nature; nor how systematically an 


gain? and did you not mark the pernicious moral 
influence of his success—especially upon the 

oung men of thecommunity? Can any influence 
be more dangerous in private life than such ex- 
And shall such 
examples teach us nothing? Can we fail to per- 
Can we shut our eyes 


umphant consummation of the system of political 


| chicanery which I have described? Can we 


measure the height and depth, and length and 
breadth of its bearings on the broad and bound- 
less future in our country’s history? If, sir, the 
political charlatanry of this Administration is to 
meet with no rebuke from the people, but is to be 
sanctioned and rewarded by them, then, indeed, 
shall corruption become ‘‘ the order of the day,”’ 


'and its current acquire a strength which it will 


be very difficult, if not impossible, successfully 
to resist. 


NATURE AND TENDENCY OF THE ‘* SPOILS’’ PRIN- 
CIPLE. 


Sir, it is my deliberate conviction that we have 
arrived at a point whence, if a successful stand is 
not made against this current, it will become re- 
sistless and overwhelming. I do not think that 
we are, any of us, sufficiently awake to the exist- 
ing reality on this subject. I do not believe that 
we are fully aware of the progress which corrup- 
tion has made under the administration of the 
We have not sufficiently re- 
flected on the nature and tendency of the principle 
which enters into the entire policy of the Admin- 
istration touching the bestowment of Executive 


patronage. We have not considered how strongly 


it appeals to the selfish and mosers pomyens of our 

perseveringly 
the means have been sought and found of giving 
it effect. We have not been aware how rapid! 
its insidious influence is debasing the palo, ge - 
ings of our countrymen, and lowering the stand- 
ard of political morality. Why, sir, what an in- 
stantaneous effect must the full disclosure of this 
principle produce on the moral feelings of the 
army of office-holders scattered throughout the 
country? How suddenly must they feel the 
promptings of interest urging them to seek to 
retain their offices, not by an independent, manly, 
conscientious discharge of duty, but by a mean 
and selfish subserviency to the power that dis- 
penses patronage! How,under this system, must 
patriotism wither at the ard approach of Exec- 
utive influence! How rapidly will principle yield 


to expediency, and self rise up and take the place 
'of country! With how little ceremony will con- 
| science be thrust aside as an old-fashioned puri- 
i tanical counselor, unsuited to this age of political 
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refinement and reform! 
holders come to adopt the maxim that “ allis fair | 
in politics;’’ naturally concluding that, if it is fair 
for the President 4o act on the mercenary princi- 


ple in appointing them, it is fair to — out the || 
dt 


same principle in supporting him; and that, if he | 


may bribe with patronage, they may bribe with |, 


money, and resort to every conceivable trick and 
stratagem to sustain his administration and per- 
petuate his power. 


Sir, a man whose living depends on subservi- || 





ency to power must be * thrice armed”? with vir- 
tuous principle to maintain a high and uniform | 
political integrity. If his continuance in office is 
made to depend ona conscientious performance of 
hisduty, then will his very office become the means 
of strengthening his good principles; while, on 


the other hand, if it is made to depend on subser- || 


viency to power, his office will become the instru- 
ment of perpetually tempting him to debasing 
compliances and a total shipwreck of virtuous 
principle. : 
Thus, sir, while the great principle on which 
removals and appointments are made, adds to the 


vient friends, it sends, through hosts of office- | 


holders and office-seekers, contamination and cor- || 


ruption through the whole length and breadth of | 
the land. 

But the whole extent of the mischief is not yet 
disclosed. The moral influence of high station 
is immense and immeasurable. And what a tre- | 
mendous influence on the general standard of 


moral feeling must be produced by the known and || 





admitted fact that the Presipent or THe Unitrep 


Srares is perpetually overlooking if not ** pun- || 
ishing’’ honest merit, for the purpose of purchas- || 


ing support to himself by the ‘‘ rewarding” of 
political subserviency and profligacy. If the 
Carer Maaistrarte of this great nation may with | 
impunity thus disregard sound moral principle in | 
the daily exercise of his high functions, in what | 
department of society will not the influence of this 
example be felt? Sir, it will be to our countr 
what the original transgression was to the world, | 
when 
« Barth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, | 


Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost.”’ 


| 





If political dishonesty is seen in the high places 
of this nation, what sort of dishonesty will it not 
encourage and countenance? Well did General 
Jackson say, when addressing the Tennessee Le- 
gislature in 1825, that **corruption would become | 
the order of the day,’’ when but one branch of 
this system should be carried intoexecution. But 
if corruption to that extent was to be the effect of 
the practice of appointing members of Congress 
to office, what shall we say of the effects, direct 
and indirect, of the application of the mercenary 
principle to the entire administration of the re- 
moving and appointing power? Sir, it is like the 
pestilence that walks in darkness. It contamin- 
ates the very air we breathe, and sends disease 
through every artery and vein of the body-pol- | 
itic. 

But, sir, this corrupting process is carried on | 
not only through office-holders and office-expect- | 
ants, and the influence of presidential example, | 
but through a purchased and prostituted press. 
The poison is thus mingled with the daily food 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands of minds 
which are fed by the newspaper press of the coun- 
try, and to which it is thus administered, under 
disguises which render them alike unconscious 
of its nature, and unaware of its origin. 

And, finally, there is given to the whole of these 
combined influences the greatest possible energy, 
through a party organization the most perfect, 
and by a party discipline the most “‘rigid, exact, 
unsparing, and inexorable.”’ 

Such is the great principle which lies at the 
foundation of the leading policy of the Adminis- 
tration; such the means of giving it efficacy; and 
such its withering, blighting influence on public 
and private virture. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION OF | 
EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that, by many, the 

leading topic on which I have dwelt may be re- 

garded as of comparatively inconsiderable import- 
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Executive Power—Mr. Slade. 
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How soon will office- || ance. The abuse of Executive patronage is an | the leopard his spots? Then will corruption cure 

| old and trite subject. The currency, the markets, || its own leprosy, and the worm which is 
/ and the safety of the public moneys, are matters | 


If the cur- 
rency is sound, the markets good, and the public 
money safe, allis, by many, considered to be well. 
Questions of power are regarded as abstractions; 


of present and engrossing interest. 


| and Executive encroachment is deemed a matter 


of no great moment, urless it comes to bear di- 
rectly on the present interests of the people. 
Thus, the sub-Treasury scheme (five times re- 
jected by Congress, but still the pet measure of 
_ the Administration) is, by many, thought of only 
in its mere pecuniary relations, without reflecting 
on the object of the Executive in urging it; with- 
| out perceiving that its danger consists not so much 
in the insecurity of ‘leg treasurers’’—manifest 
as that is—as in the augmented patronage and 
power which the system would give to the Pres- 
ident—and which, in fact, has formed his leading 
motive for perenemones: pressing it upon Con- 

| gress and the country. 
{ am, sir, far from undervaluing the importance 


! 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| of these questions of the currency, the markets, 
power of the Executive, by purchasing subser- || 


and the safe-keeping of the public moneys, in 
| their pecuniary bearings. But there are matters 
of mightier moment connected with them. While 
the last of these questions sustains a relation to 
that of Executive patronage and power, which 
gives to it its hist deepdiumians the two former 
| involve interests which lie quite beyond the mere 
comfort and gratification of pecuniary competence 
and independence. ‘The true value of nothing on 
earth can be estimated, independently of its bear- 
ings on the higher nature of man. It is in this 
light only that we can justly estimate the value 
of individual and national prosperity; which con- 





|| fer the full measure of their blessings only when || 


| they minister to the high and noble purposes of 
moral and intellectual improvement—the truest 
| wealth and glory of a nation. But there is danger 
of overlooking these interests, and making the 
acquisition of wealth, the advance of population, 
the improvement of the face of the country, the 
| development of its physical resources, and the 
| augmentation of its physical power, the great and 
all-absorbing objects of. regard and effort. There 
is danger of forgetting that, in all these respects, 

we may make very rapid advances, while, in the 
| process of doing it, we may plant, and nourish to 

rank vegetation, the seeds of national corruption 

and decay. Sir, it is not great wealth, nor natu- 





|| ral or artificial defenses, that constitute a truly 


prosperous and secure commonwealth; 
* But men, high-minded men ; 
} Men who their duties know, yet know their rights, 
And knowing dare maintain.” 

Let the currency be deranged; let banks be 
driven to suspension; let property fall in value; 
let millions be sacrificed, and yet the energies of 
a people may remain substantially unimpaired; 
and they may rise from the pressure, profited by 
its experience, and wiser for its severe and pain- 
ful inilictions. 

The nation, too, may be assailed from without; 
it may be pressed with the demands of injustice; 

| it may feel the shock of invasion; it may be com- 
| pelled to pour out its treasures and its blood in 
| its defense; it may be doomed to suffer reverses, 
_and be brought to the brink of ruin; and yet it 
| may retain unimpaired, and even invigorated , the 
| elements of its triumph and prosperity. Invasion 
| may unite its people; injustice. may deepen their 
| sense of right; oppression may make them feel 
| for the oppressed; dangers may develop their re- 
| sources of skill and courage; privation and hard- 
| ship may give patience to endurance; and adver- 
sity may impart strength to virtue. Our own glo- 
rious Revolution presents an illustrious example 
of all this. The noble minds that founded our 
institutions, and the stern virtues that sustained 
them amid the perils and weakness of their in- 
fancy, exhibit some of the fruits of that severe 
and trying conflict. 

But, Mr. Chairman, where are the redeeming 
qualities of that influence which silently infuses 
corruption into the life-blood of a le? What 
shall restore a nation thus contaminated? What 
shall change corruption into purity, convert base 
servility into love of country, and give to selfieh- 

ness the lofty elevation of stern, uncompromising 
virtue? Will the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
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gnawing 


at the root of our republican institutions consume 


itself. 

Sir, one good, sound moral principle effectually 
wrought into the very heart and soul of this grea: 
nation, and watchfully cherished there, is worth 
more for its permanent defense from foes wit). 
out and its security from foes within, than all the 
wealth of both the Indies, and all the fleets anq 


armies which that wealth can purchase and em. 


ploy. Let the great moral principles on which 
our institutions are based, and which were bodied 
forth in the persons of our revolutionary and con- 
| stitutional fathers, cease to exert a controlling ip. 
| fluence upon the men to whom is intrusted the 
| government of this country; and let their dere. 
| iction from these principles receive the deliberate 
sanction of the American people, and this nation, 
with all its show of high health and vigor, shal] 
feel to its very extremities a paralysis from which 
it will require little less than a miracle for its 
recovery. 
CAUSE OF DEFALCATIONS. 

There has, Mr. Chairman, been much said re. 
cently about the defalcations of public officers. 
| and the amount of losses through public agents, 
| especially one of them, has been dwelt on with 
/much emphasis. Sir, this is right. We may 
| well feel the loss of the large sums of which the 
| Treasury has been defrauded. But the amount 
| of money lost is not the true measure of the mis- 
|| chief; nor would it be if it were twenty times 
|| multipled. It rouses, indeed, the public atten- 
|| tion; but if that attention is not fixed upon some- 
|| thing beyond the mere loss of money, and be- 
\| yond even the means of future security by checks 
and penalties, it will be employed toa very inad- 
equate purpose. These defalcations have been 
| the results of the dangerous and corrupting prin- 

ciple of Executive removal and appointments, to 
which I have called your attention. 

The appointment of Samuel Swartwout—who 
has been suffered, by a most culpable neglect, to 
accumulate in his hands and squander $1 ,250,()00 
—was, as I have before intimated, one of the first 
of the appointments made by Genera! Jackson, 
after dismissing the Senate in 1829; an appoint- 
ment made upon the removal of a competentand 
faithful officer, for the express purpose of reward- 
ing an active and devoted partisan. The question 
of trustworthiness was not made the question in 
that case. If it had been, Jonathan Thompson 
would have been retained. But, no; partisan 
friendship and partisan services outweighed all 
other considerations, and Thompson was re- 


moved and Swartwout appointed. 
| 


That removal and appointment was a fair sample 
of the great mass of removals and appointments 
made under this dynasty; and it will be found 
that the numerous cases of defalcation have been 
those of men who have been thus appointed upon 
removals for opinion’s sake. They have, as a 
matter of course, been more solicitous to serve 
the Executive than to discharge their official du- 
ties; and have, moreover, felt that they might 
expect special indulgence from an Executive bound 
to them by strong party ties, and reluctant, from 
motives of party pride, to have them exposed. It 
would have been a miracle if the public moneys 
had not been plundered, under such circumstan- 
ces. The defalcations, therefore, which have so 
startled the country, have been the legitimate fruit 
of the corrupt use of Executive patronage with 
which it has been cursed for ten years, under the 
name of “reform.” If, sir, this fruit shall lead 
the people to consider the nature of the tree which 
has produced it, and shall beget a determination 
to cut it down and it, the nation may well 
afford to sustain all the losses complained of. 
Yes, sir; if a hundred millions, and twice a hun- 
dred millions could purchase for the country 4 
perpetual exemption from that abuse of Execu- 
tive power which I have described; if it could 
secure an indefinite succession of administrations, 
formed, in this respect, u the model of the 
‘* pure”? Administration which General Jackson 
** put down,” it would be a richer purchase than 
two hundred or ten hundred millions ever made. 
— sir, what omen be purchased = —— 

e people may be roused to accomplish by the 
votes; and I trust they are preparing to accomplish 
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it in a manner which will be long remembered | 
py those who have abused their confidence and | 
betrayed their rights. They are beginning to feel | 





their strength, and put it forth upon the massy 


lars of the temple of corruption. Give them | 
one full and fair ‘* heave,’’ and 1¢ shall tumble into 
ruins. 


PRETENDED REFORM OF 1829 REALLY NEEDED IN | 


9. | 


[tis not alittle remarkable, Mr. Chairman, that 
the abuses which the Whigs are now laboring to 
reform, by putting down the Administration, are 
of the very Same.nature with the pretended abuses | 
whose reform was promised by the leaders of the 
present Administration party, ten years ago. If, 
sir, 1 were to search for an exhibition of the prin- | 
ciples of Whig reform, I could find them nowhere | 
more clearly and fully set forth than in General 
Jackson’s louse to Mr. Monroe, in 1816; in his | 
address to the Tennessee Legislature in 1825; in | 
the Executive patronage report of 1826; in the | 
retrenchment report of 1828; and in General Jack- 
son’s inaugural in 1829. What a revolution 
would be effected in the administration of this 
Government, if the principles contained in those | 
papers could be carried out for the period of a | 
single administration of four years. What a grat- | 
ification would it be to every true Whig in the 
United States to see elevated to the Presidency a | 
man who would stand up in this Hall on the 4th | 
of March, 1841, and put forth the very language 
used by General Jackson on the 4th of March, | 
1829; provided there could be a reasonable assur- | 
ance that it would be honestly and faithfully car- | 
ried out in his administration. How consonant | 
to genuine Whig principles, and how appropriate 
to the present state of things, would be the fol- | 
lowing portion of General Jackson’s inaugural, 
in the mouth of a Whig President: 

“ The recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes 
on the list of Executive duties, in characters too legible to 
be overlooked, the task Of reform; which will require 
particularly the correction of those abuses that have brought 
the patronage of the Federal Government into conflict with | 
the freedom of elections, and the counteraction of those | 
causes which have disturbed the rightful course of appoint- 
ment, and have placed or continued power in unfaithful or 
incompetent hands. In the performance of a task thus gen- 
erally delineated, I shall endeavor to select men whose 
diligence and talents will insure, in their respective sta- 
lions, able and faithful cooperation, depending, for the ad- 
vancement of the public service, more on the integrity and 
zeal of the public officers than on their numbers. A diffi- 
dence, perhaps too just, in my own qualifications, will teach 
me to look With e * “ . veneration to the 
lights that flow from the mind that founded, and the mind 
tiat reformed our system. The same diffidence induces me 


to hope for instruction and aid from the coordinate branches 
of the Government.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I ask no better Whig Admin- 
istration than one that will make these promises 
and faithfully fulfill them in their true spirit. But, 
for one, I want no more violations of pledges— 
no more ** keeping the word of promise to the | 
ear, and breaking it to the hope.”’ I would rather | 

| 
| 
| 





j 





have an Administration that will not vow at all, 
than one that vows and will not pay. Let us 
have, atleast, the reform of frankness and straight- 
forwardness. If we must have such an Admin- 
istration as the Jackson-Van Buren ‘‘reformers”’ 
have given us, let us not have it ufder a Whig 
name. Let it carry its own appropriate colors. 
Let it bear aloft the black flag 


CAN ANY ADMINISTRATION EFFECT A REAL REFORM? 


But, Mr. Chairman, can we have an Adminis- 
tration that will make these pledges and faithfully 
redeem them? Sir, I fear we cannot; and that 
fear is much ew than I entertain that we shall 
not have a nominally Whig Administration. Such 
an Administration, I trust the people are prepared 
to give us; but that such an Administration, or 
thatany Administration, can now come into power 
and effect a genuine, thorough reform in the great 
matter of Executive patronage, I lament to say I 
very much doubt. 

Sir, it is among the worst of the evils connected 
with the misrule of this Administration, that, 
while it has given to party spirit great bitterness, 
it has begotten an alarming indifference to the 
character of the means by which it may be grat- 
ified. The danger: of retaliation on a change of 
Administration, none can fail to perceive. 

&n exercise of the appointing power as shall be 
necessary to restore a just equilibrium, and give 


! 
| 


River and Harbor I provements—. fr. Me 


arvin. 


| 
if 
| 


| example of his immediate predecessor. 
it be done now? Sir, we want a President who 


| to each of the parties of the country their just 
| proportion of offices, so as to divest the exercise 
, of that power of its present party character, 
would, under the influence of party feelings, and 
a remembrance of party injustice, be very liable 
| to degenerate into the same abuses that have 
/ marked the course of this Administration; and 


| **spoils’’ principle, become accustemed to the 
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this liability would be increased by the dimin- | 
ished restraint of public opinion which has, under | 
|| @ ten years’ Administration upon the mercenary | 


application of that principle in the exercise of the | 


removing and appointing power. The thirst for 
office has been greatly increased within the last 


ten years; and the men who feel it have too often | 


removal of incumbents, to be satisfied with a 
President who will not furnish them such grati- 
fication at the expense of such removal. 

Under the influence of a perverted public sen- 
timent, there are doubtless many Whigs who 
would deem a Whig President quite too scrupu- 
lous and ‘‘ strait-laced,’’ who should hesitate to 


follow the fashion of ‘‘ rewarding friends and | 


punishing enemies.’’ 


thought its gratification, in connection with the 
To stay the downward 
' 


| 
| conspicuous for probity, virtue, capacity, and firm- 
ness, without regard te party,’’ and requiring that 


’? would be an achieve- 


ment little less than miraculous. 


apart of the community, 


son might have adopt this principle and carried 
it out in his Administration; for it would have 
been not only following his own advice, but the 
But can 


is able to do it. It is an objectof the very high- 
est importance. He must not only have the in- 
clination, but the power. He must possess such 
a weight of character and have such a hold on the 
confidence of the country, independently of party 
associations, as shall enable him to sustain his 4d- 
ministration upon the basis of such a reform, and 
carry it out successfully and triumphantly. Long 
enough have we had Chief Magistrates whose 


|| influence has been used to pervert the public mind 


| to an approval of a corrupt policy. ay we not 
| have a President, at length, who will nobly take 
the true ground, and who can carry into his high 
station such a moral power as shall enable him to 
purify and elevate a public sentiment which that 
station has, for ten years, lent its whole influence 
to corrupt and debase? 

Sir, the Whigs have a mighty work to do to 
achieve a victory; but, if that victory shall be 
achieved, there will remain a greater work to ac- 
complish—that of wisely and justly improving it. 
Indeed, the victory will not, in truth, f 
achieved until the principles of this Administration 


accordance with General Jackson’s advice to Mr. | 
Monroe, the appointment to office of men ‘* most || 


General Jack- | 
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appropriations to continue the improvements of 
the harbors and rivers, according to the estimates 
reported to Congress from the proper Department. 

I have examined with some care (said Mr. M. 
this report from the Committee of Ways an 
Means, and I have done so with no little aston- 
ishment. For some time previous to the coming 
in of this report, I had anticipated that the com- 
mittee would report the usual bill for the contin- 
uance of the public works upon our northern 
lakes, and the improvement of the navigation of 
rivers, which works had been commenced under 
the former legislation of Congress. From the 
little experience I have had here, I did suppose 
that it was almost a matter of course that the com- 
mittee should report those bills making appropri- 
ations for the continuance of those works which 
had been provided for by previous legislation. 

I well recollect that at the last session of Con- 
gress, when we had a discussion upon the bill 
making appropriations for continuing the Cum- 
berland road, a question was raised as to the 
opinions of a majority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means which had reported the bill, and that 


| the chairman rose in his place and stated that if 
progress of public sentiment in this respect, and |) 
| bring it up, at once, to the point of demanding, in || 


the committee were to report no bills to the 
House except such as a majority of the commit- 


| tee approved, very many of our appropriation 


bills would never be reported at all. A majority 


| of the committee was ans to the bell for con- 


{ 
1] 
i 





| 


| tinuing the Cumberlan 
the President should ‘‘ act for the whole, and not || 


i} 


road; and [ have under- 
stood the fact perfectly well that the majority of 
that committee were also opposed to the harbor 
bill; nevertheless it was reported at the last ses- 


| tions of the proper department, and that, too, in 
| exact accordance with the estimates for each 
| work re by the Department. And when 
I learned from this report that the committee had 
| decided not to report a bill for the action of Con 
gress continuing these improvements, I confess, 
| sir, | was greatly onnceiahen and though gen- 
| erally silent here, I determined to avail myself of 
the earliest opportunity to vindicate these im- 
‘een tee from the dangerous attack which has 
| been made upon them, and to speak freely of this 


| 
| sion of Congress, according to the recommenda- 


|| report, and of the course which the Committee of 
|| Ways and Means have decided to pursue. They 


| have taken the responsibility of nullifying the 


|| former legislation of Congress, and the recom- 


| mendations of the Department having charge of 


|| these works. They have taken upon themselves 


_ the responsibility of discriminating between the 
| recommendations of one Department and another. 
| And so far as their action is concerned, they have 
| determined that this House—that the Represent- 
| atives of the people—shall not be trusted to vote 
| upon the question whether these works shall be 
| continued orabandoned. I ask whether it would 
| not have been more respectful to the House if the 


ave been || committee, in accordance with well-established 


recedent, had reported the bill tothe House, and 


shall have been put down, and superseded by an |! left a majority ot the Representatives of the peo- 
elevated, disinterested, manly policy, in opposi- || ple to act their pleasure in relation to it? We all 
tion to the groveling, selfish, vindictive one which || know that the rules of the House are such, that 
we have witnessed for the last ten years. And, || it is very difficult to get an expression of opinion 
sir, let me say, that the man who can come into || upon propositions which a member may wish to 
the Presidency in the midst of the corruptions of | submit. If the committee will report the bill, and 
this period, and commence and carry forward and || after a fair and full consideration, the majority 
sustain his administration on right principles, will || here shall decide against the continuance of these 
have achieved a triumph whose glory shall as far |! works, then it will become me to submit to such 
transcend the glory of the highest military achieve- | decision; but until there be a fair discussion and 
ment as that falls below the triumph of truth over 
error, patriotism over selfishness, and purity over 
corruption. 


| vote upon the question, neither I nor my con- 
| stituents will be satisfied. 

| This report, sir, is prepared with considerable 
ability, and displays much ingenuity in the ar- 
rangement of its matter for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the object which the writer doubtless 
had in view. It goes on to speak of the increase 
of the expenditures of this Government from its 
| organization to the present time. It institutes 
| comparisons between many items or classes of 
expenditure in 1829, and for a few years past. It 
speaks of the enormous increase of expenditures 
under the civil list, in the Army, the Navy, and 
in other branches of the administration of public 
affairs; but, generally, these are mentioned oni 
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RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. P. MARVIN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 5, 1839, 


On the report of the Committee of Ways and Means relat- 
ing to the state of the Treasury and the expenditures of 


oe to be defended. Suggestions are thrown in all 
Mr. MARVIN said that, before he concluded || along to palliate and excuse the enormous in- 
his remarks, he intended to move a recommit- || crease of these expenditures, ‘with very few 
ment of the report to the Committee of Ways and | exceptions, one of which is the pension system 
Means, with instructions to report a bill making '' The report then comes down to what is caligd the 


sities: 


meat 


d 
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internal improvement system, and thus solemnly | 
introduces the subject: 

«The committee feel it to be their duty to bring to the 
special notice of the House the heavy and rapidly increas- 
ing expenditures upon harbors and rivers.” 

The residue of the report, constituting more 
than one third of the whole, is devoted almost 
exclusively to an assailment of these works. 

I do not understand, sir, that the chairman of 
the committee, [Mr. Campre.enc,] who is the 
author of this report, maintained that these ap- 
propriations are positively unconstitutional. It 
is true, he has thrown out suggestions of doubt, 
and has spoken of expenditures, “ foreign, as 
your committee believe, to the original design of 
the Constitution;’’ but I say I do not understand 
him, anywhere in this report, to avow the opin- 
ion that such appropriations are without consti- 
tutional authority. If gentlemen shall be disposed 
to meet the question on constitutional grounds, I 
shall not object todo so at any time, as I have no 
doubt of the authority in the Constitution to make 
these appropriations for the construction of those 
works which are national in their character, and 
which are necessary to facilitate the commerce 
of States, and in time of war greatly enlarge our 
means of defense and powers of resistance. If 
we may rely upon the opinions of the framers of 
the Constitution, of those eminent statesmen who 
were cotemporaneous with it, upon the prece- 
dents established by them, and acted upon by all | 
Administrations, from that of General Washing- | 
ton down to the present; if we may rely upon the 
commentators upon the Constitution; ifany ques- 
tion in this country is ever to be settled by the 
combined authority of legislation, of practice, and 
the opinions of men eminent as jurists and states- 
men, then I say the constitutionality of these ap- 
propriations is settled. I will not, however, at 
this time, enter into a discussion of the question. 
Were I, however, to do so, the principal author- 
ities which I would cite should be from that por- | 
tion of the United States where this authority is 
now the most stoutly denied. 

As to the policy and expediency of these ap- 
propriations, { will ask the attention of the House 
to a few facts, and, in the outset, I wish to dis- 
embarrass the subject, and to relieve the harbors 
on the northern and northwestern lakes (for I 
propose to confine my remarks principally to 
them) from the odiousness of the large expendi- 
tures charged against them. Congress has for 
several years annually passed a bill, which, in | 
common parlance here, has been called “the | 
harbor bill.” It is a bill making appropriations || 
for harbors on the lakes and sea-coast, and for | 
the improvement of the navigation of rivers, and 
for other purposes. This report states that over || 
twelve million dollars have been expended for || 
these purposes—for what has been denominated | 
internal improvements. I will hereafter remark | 
upon the manner in which these $12,302,533 66 | 
are made up. Now, sir, what portion of this | 
large amount has been appropriated for the lakes | 
—for the northern coast—upon the most import- | 
ant frontier of the United States? The whole 
amount appropriated is but little over two million 
dollars. Previous to the last session of Congress 
the whole amount which had been appropriated | 
was a little over one million six hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which had been nearly ell expended 
upon twenty-eight works of the United States on 
the northern lakes. 

1 ask gentlemen, if they can, to point me to 
any part of the United States where the sum of | 
$2,000,000 has been expended for objects more 
national, or where greater national benefits have 
been produced. 





improvement of harbors on the sea-coast, and for | 
the protection of commerce upon the high seas, | 
but that it is unconstitutional and improper to ap- 

propriate money for the improvement of harbors | 
and for the protection of commerce on these vast 
inland seas. What is the amount of commerce 
upon these waters? How much business is done 
there? On Lake Erie alone the amount of ton- 
nage is thirty-four thousand. There are upwards | 
of fifty steamboats, and they are among the largest 

in the United States. The amount of commerce 





is now very great andis rapidly increasing. This } lutely necessary for the protection of your north- 


comngerce cannot be safely carried on without the || ern frontier, and that there are no other objects i 





| would be left? Many of them are much exposed, 
_and would necessarily go to decay. Could not || 


_ sary to assail these works in order to yield to the 


| of the Committee of Ways and Means, and on | 
| the day following the select committee on the | 


_ A bill, however, making appropriations for mili- 


| other committee should come in, and by permis- 


It is idle co say that it is consti- || 
tutional and proper to appropriate money for the || 
|| tier. 
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River and Harbor Improvements—Mr. Marvin. 


protection which these harbors afford. It is out 
of the question. There is no natural harbor on 


| the whole southern coast of Lake Etie. 


These works were originally commenced as | 


/ experiments, and they have been eminently suc- | 


cessful, ‘They were cheap structures in the first | 


| instance, and it is now necessary to repair them || 
| in a More permanent manner. 
| appropriations, what would be the consequence ? 


If you withhold 


what would be the condition in which these works 


the Committee of Ways and Means select out ' 
any other items of expenditure as the objects of || 
retrenchment, except those which are actually 
necessary for the protection of our commerce and | 
for the defense of our frontier; or was it neces- 





demands of a party representing anothet section | 
of country, from which so muc 


declamation is | 
constantly heard against these appropriations? | 
Why, sir, 1 am astonished at the view taken of 
this subject. The other day a bill came up here | 
appropriating $500,000 for the protection of the 
northern frontier, and upon the bare request of | 
the chairman of the committee, the bill was passed | 
almost sub silentio, and I believe without a single | 
dissenting voice. Last winter, the sum of $625,000 | 
was appropriated for the same purpose, and the | 
bill passed without opposition; thus, more than | 
half as much money ban been appropriated by | 
these two bills as has ever been expended on all 
the harbors upon the lakes. 

Mr. M. was here interrupted by the expiration 
of the morning hour, and the House proceeded 
to other business. The next day the morning | 
hour‘was consumed without taking up the report | 


public lands made a report, which took precedence | 
for the morning hour over the consideration of the 
report from the Committee of Ways and Means. | 


tary purposes, came up in the House, with an 
amendment making the usual appropriation of 
$30,000 for surveys, &c.; when Mr. M. continued 
his remarks as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the report made 
this morning from the select committee on the 
public lands takes precedence of the consideration 
of the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means upon which I submitted a few remarks the 
other morning. A debate has sprung up upon 
this land report, and from present appearances I 
presume it would not be a very extravagant pre- 
diction to say that it will occupy the morning 
hour for the remainder of the session, unless some 


sion make a report which shall take precedence 
of this, and thus override it; in either event, I do 
not see but I am fairly cut out of my remarks if 
I wait for the opportunity of continuing them 
upon the order of business upon which they were 
commenced. I am assured, however, by all the 
old members about me, and particularly by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways Means, that 
my remarks upon his report and in defense of 
harbor and river improvements will be perfectly 
in order in the present debate. At any rate, sir, 
I shall not be liable to interruption from the ex- || 
piration of the morning hour. I will, therefore, || 
proceed now in my remarks. | 
When arrested, the other morning, I had just || 
called the attention of the House to the fact that || 
two bills had been passed by the present Con- |! 
| gress appropriating $1,125,000 for the defense of | 
the northern frontier, a sum equal to half the | 
amount which had ever been appropriated for the 
construction of harbors upon that extensive fron- 
My object in calling the attention of the 
House to these appropriations was not for the 
purpose of condemning them, for I approved of 
them at the time, and I believe that the amount 
appropriated for that purpose at the last session 
was fruitful in good; but my object was to show 
that, without the aid derived from the existence 
of these harbors, we might have been obliged, 
for the purpose of accomplishing the same ob- 
' jects, to have appropriated double or treble that 
/}amount. I maintain that these harbors are abso- | 

















|| during the last year, to have preserved your 1 
| trality laws. 
| Navy Island, and had dispersed themselves, wih 
| an understanding that they were again to mec; 
at some point on the western extremity of Lake 
Erie, after having forwarded their arms and such 
munitions of war as they had, Colonel Worth, one 
of the most active and enterprising officers jp 
your Army, chartered a steamboat at Buffalo 
and, with a small body of men, in eight and fort , 
hours, traversed the whole length of the lake 

having landed at the pee harbors along our 
shore. 


| tary purposes. 





[February 5, 





Ho. or Reps, 


upon which money can be so judiciously ex. 
pended, having in view the defense of that exten. 
sive frontier; and for the correctness of 1}, 
opinion I think I might safely appeal to all y 
military officers having any knowledge upon 
subject. Had it not been for the existence of 
these harbors, it might have been very difficult, 


ig 
our 
the 


DS 


u- 
After the patriots had abandoned 


He ran into the harbor of Dunkirk, forty. 
five miles from Buffalo, early in the morning, 


landed his men, and marched to the village of 


Fredonia, three miles from the lake, and seized 9 


large quantity of the arms of the Patriots, re. 


turned to his boat, and continued his voyage, and 
was entirely successful in breaking up the enter. 
prise of a set of misguided men, who were doing 
all in their power to involve us in a war with 
Great Britain. Now, sir, if these harbors had 
not been in existence, this enterprise of Colone| 
Worth could not have been performed; no such 
wy could have been made. 

am now considering these works in a militury 
point of view, and as necessary for the defense 
of the country, or rather as very important and 
necessary means of defense. I take it that it is 
not denied by any one that the obligation to pro- 
tect and defend the country, the entire country 
from foreign invasion, rests upon this General 
Government. If I show that these works are 
necessary in a military view, for the defense of 
the country, it will then at once be conceded 
that they are national. 1 shall call the attention 
of the Seuss to some extracts from the reports 
of United States engineers, who are superintend- 
ents of these works. I read first from the report 
of Mr. Smith, the engineer superintending the 
construction of several of these works on the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario. He savs: 


‘“* The harbors on the southern shore of Lake Ontario are 


| important for two purposes, commercial and military.” 


He then speaks of them as agents of commerce, 
and adds: 
** The existence of such places of refuge is of great im- 


portance to those navigating the lake ; for, where harbors 
abound, shipwrecks seldom happen, but where they donot 


| they are frequent. The safety thus insured in the navigation 


of the lakes, is one of the greatest benefits that the Gen- 
eral Government could confer, and is one, too, clearly its 
duty, as well as interest, to bestow.”’ * . — 
‘* Tt has been said that these harbors are important for mili 
In the event of a war between the United 
States and Great Britain, this frontier would necessarily 
become one of the scenes of active operations. On the 
Canada side of Lake Ontario, there are a great number of 
good natural harbors, in which vessels might be built, fitted 
out, and manned, and from which, after the Welland canal 
has been enlarged, they might be sent out to harass the 
whole of the northern inland coast ; and, were it notin the 
power of the Dnited States to meet them with their own 
weapons, disastrous consequences might ensue.” * * 
= S ** Moreover, there now exists between Kings- 
ton und Montreal an internal communication, coufessedly 
for military purposes; and, when the contemplated ship 
canal around the rapids of the St. Lawrence has been con- 
structed, the whole of this same coast might not only be 
exposed to the mercy of vessels from Canadian ports, but 
likewise to a British fleet trom the ocean.” 


I will read, sir, another extract or two from 
this able report, bearing upon the question | am 
now considering; for I am anxious that the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means should 


|| take a more enlarged and comprehensive view of 


the whole subject. I wish to satisfy him that the 
whole country has an interest in them, and thet 


| their benefits are not confined to ** cities, towns, 
_and villages,’”? which may be located near them: 


« All the artificial harbors on the southern shore of Lake 
Ontario, will admit, when completed, vessels drawing thir 
teen feet water; and Big Sodus bay is large enough to con- 
tain a fleet of any size, and well adapted for such purposes. 
Not only, then, wi!l the whole of the coast be amply pro- 
vided with good harbors, but the connection between them 
and the interior of the country is such that, at any one o! 
them, all the manitions of war and men necessary [or |! 
military expedition could be concentrated With the uunost 
celerity. The facilities for couducting military movements 
with unusual rapidity in this section of the country are now 
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very great, and must ina short time be still greater. For, 
along the whole southern coast of Lake Ontario runs the 
frie canal; south from Rochester, extending across the | 
state of New York, will be the Genesee valley canal; | 
«retching from Big Sodus bay to the Susquehannah river, | 
another communication ; from Oswego to the Erie canal is 
another ; from the same place to Syracuse or Utica will be 
a railroad; parallel to, the Erie canal, the Great Western 
railway, beginning at the Atlantic, and terminating at the 
lakes; and through the southern part of the State still an- 
other, intersecting the two transverse communications.”’ 


Sit, we might here stop and pause in admira- 
tion at the wonderful change which has been 
wrought on that frontier since the war of 1812, 
and in that noble State.whose shores are washed 
by the billows of the Atlantic, and the waves of 
Erie and Ontario. The question might be asked, | 
and it would be pertinent, to what power, to 
whose enterprise, 1s the United States—yes, sir, 
the United States—indebted for these works of 
intercommunication, which enable them to trans- 
port troops and munitions of war with a celerity 
and at an expense unknown in any other part of 
the world? But, sir, I will continue to describe 
things as they exist, and for the present leave gen- 
tlemen to make the application, begging them to 
bear in mind that my proposition is, that this | 
Government is bound to defend the country, and 
that these harbors are necessary for the defense 
of one of its most important frontiers. 

In the extract which I have just given from | 
Mr.Smith’s report, mention is made of Big Sodus || 
bay, and it is said to be large enough to contain | 
a fect of any size. In the report made last year 
by the local superintendent, Mr. Swift, I find this 
description of Big Sodus bay: 

“This bay extends to the south five miles from its en- || 
trance into Lake Ontario, and two and a half miles in 
width, which forms a sheet of water of twelve square miles, 
affording an anchorage to any number of vessels of the in- | 


creasing navigation of the lake in water of from twelve to 
forty feet in depth.”? 


re 


He adds that ** itis now connecting with Lakes 
Cayuga and Seneca and the river Susquehannah | 
by a canal and a railroad.” 

Now, sir, this harbor or bay was inaccessible 
from the lake by reason of a sand bar at its en- 


erate expense the obstruction may be removed, 
and vessels in time of war may take shelter here, | 
where they will be perfectly safe, as the entrance || 
to the bay may be easily defended. 

Sir, | have not been thas particular in calling 
the attention of the House to a particular descrip- 
tion of some of these harbors on Lake Ontario || 
because they are more important, in a military || 
point of view, than others; for such is not the || 


fact. They are all important, and are all inti- || 


mately connected with the interior by means of || 


roads, canals, rivers, and railways; and most of |) 


them have a large commerce with Canada, and 


And are these mere works of local interest, con- | 
structed for the sole benefit of the towns or vil- | 


lages near them? This is a narrow, limited, and | 


iliberal view of the whole matter, unworthy of | 
the spirit of the age in which'we live. I have | 
already remarked that there are no natural har- | 


bors on the southern shore of Lake Erie; and per- | 
haps there is no more dangerous navigation in |, 
If, in case of a || 


the world than upon this lake. ca 
war between this country and Great Britain, we 


are to have the command of this lake, we must || 





complete the harbors on our coast, and keep them 
ina safe condition. Without them, it would be 
impossible to maintain a navy upon the lake. 
Your ships might be destroyed by the elements 


construction. 


River and Harbor Improvements 


| assuredly not. 


| harbors. 


| them on. 
with remote parts of the United States. The trade || expended in the defense of the northern frontier. | 
between Oswego and the upper lakes is very great. | | 
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certain whether floating steam batteries are not. 


superior to stationary fortifications in guarding 
the entrance into, and in defending harbors. 

I am inclined, myself, to the opinion, that our 
system of harbor defense along the coast will, in 
a short time, undergo an entire revolution, and, 
instead of depending upon fortifications on the 
land, our fortifications will be built upon the water, 
and will be floated by the power of steam from 
place to place in our large bays and harbors. But 
if this mode of defense is to be resorted to, will 
it dispense with the necessity of harbors? Most 
Perhaps the gentleman, while 
writing this part of his report, had no thoughts 
of these inland seas which divide us from a foreign 
country, and over which, in case of war, we must 
have the command, over which we must be su- 


preme, cost what it may, for we have no fortifi- | 


cations along their shores to defend our numerous 


winds, will be, under ordinary circumstances, 
propelled by steam, and move from one end of 
the lake to the other. A very few of them will, 
in all probability, be sufficient to defend our com- 
merce on the lakes and the country bordering on 


| them. But you can neither have steam batteries, 


steam ships, or boats, or vessels, or navy of any 
kind upon these lakes without harbors. Why, 


sir, | have been, and still am, astonished at the || 
persevering opposition which is made to all ap- | 


propriations having for their object the improve- 


| ment of the country. On the score of economy, 
| there never were, in my judgment, any $2,000,000 


more judiciously expended, if we look simply to | 
flee of the country in a —— state of | 
upon these | 

I have been looking into the expendi- | 


the p 
defense, than the $2,000,000 expende 


tures of thisGovernment, and I find that, previous 
to 1812, the expenditures for what is called ‘* mil- 


itary services, including fortifications, arsenals, | 
| armories, ordnance, internal improvements,’’&c., 
| varied from $632,807 to (in 1809) $3,335,772. In 
trance orcommunication with the lake. Ata mod- 


1811 they were $3,032,828. The average to 1812 
is between one and two millions annually. In 
1812 these expenditures rose to $11,817,798; in 
1813 to $19,652,013; in 1814 to $20,350,806; in 
1815 they were $14,794,294; in 1816 they were 
$16,012,096; thus showing the expenditures under 
this head in five years to amount to $82,627,007. 
This, sir, was a part of the cost of the second war 


of independence; and I have called the attention | 


of the House to these items for the purpose of 
remarking that wars are very expensive at all 
times, and that their expense is very greatly en- 
hanced in the absence of all facilities for carrying 
A large portion of this amount was 


maintain that at the present time, in the pres- 


| ent improved condition of the country, with our 
extensive works of internal improvement con- || 
necting all sections of the interior With the fron- | 


tier, with our numerous harbors on the lakes, 
and with the great resources of the country in the 
immediate neighborhood of the seat of war, all 
the military operations which were then per- 


formed could now be performed at an expense to | 


the United States not exceeding fifty per cent. of 
the amount which was then actually and neces- 


sarily expended. How immensely important, || 
| then, in a military point of view, do all these 
| improvements become. Our documents show us 
| that the war in Florida with a few Indians, which 
| has been going on for two or three years, and 
ina much less time than was consumed in their |) 
If hostilities shall ever break out |; $20,000,000. 


which is not yet terminated, has cost us about 


on that frontier, the battle must be fought on the || One reason is that you had to create and bring 


water. The enemy must never be allowed to set 


footupon our soil. Our cities and villages are now || necessary for the prosecution of the war. Large 


scattered all along upon the border; and if an ene- 
my were allowed to land upon our shores, the 
destruction to property would now be far greater 
than in the late war. The report of the committee 


authorizing any further expenditures for fortifi- 
rations, that, for the present, we confine our ex- 





| conducting the war. 


| sums have been expended in making roads and 
| constructing bridges for the army—your wagons 
| were to be imported—from five to ten thousand 
dollars a month have been paid for the use of || 
speaks of “steam batteries’’ for the defense of || steamboats—nothing could be done without great |, 
harbors, and suggests the propriety, instead of || expense, owing to the condition of the country, | 
_and the want on the spot of all the facilities for | 
do not mean to say that | 


penditures to the armament of the fortifications | there has not been — extravagance there, a 
a 


we have finished, and await the result of future |, wasteful and prodig 


experiments, which will become necessary to as- 


money. 


— Mr. Marvin. 


nd why has it been so expensive? | 


| munication are the great lakes upon 
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unimproved condition in which that portion of the 
country was at the time that the war broke out— 
I mean, sir, destitute of all the resources, the aids 
upon which an army relies—the expenditures at 
best must have been great. Would it not have 
been good policy, if this war could have been 
foreseen, to have expended a million or two of 
dollars in creating in that country the necessary 
facilities for the army? ' , 
Sir, there have been expended since the organ- 
ization of the Government under the present Con- 
stitution, up to 1837, inclusive, for what is calied 
the ‘* military service,’’ including fortifications, 
&c., $234,549,966. The ‘naval establishment”’ 
has cost us, for the same period, $134,881,122. 
Out of the former sum about two millions have 
been expended in the construction of harbors 
upon the northern and northwestern lakes, upon 


at Lor | a coast of about two thousand miles in extent, 
cities and villages. I am of the opinion, sir, that 


| our supremacy upon these waters is to be secured | 
and maintained by armed steamboats, which, in- | 
stead of being subject to the instability of the 


for one of the most important and exposed fron- 
tiers; and which expenditure, | venture to say, 
has been more productive in developing the re- 
sources of the country, in strengthening and in- 
creasing its power, in binding together in the 
strong bonds of interest distant and remote sec- 
tions of this great country, than double the like 
expenditure anywhere else; and yet, notwith- 
standing all these beneficial effects, these great 
national results from so small an outlay, the cry 
of denunciation, from a certain quarter, is con- 
stantly heard upon this floor, and now the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means come in, and, with 
all the power which their position gives them, 
unite with the enemies of these works. 

But it is time, sir, that I proceed to consider 
the importance of these works in their relation to 
commerce; and here I greatly deceive myself, if 
I shall not be able to vindicate the national char- 
acter of and general interest in them. | lay down 
the proposition, in the beginning, that it is the 


| duty of this General Government to afford pro- 


tection to the commerce of the country. Itisa 
national obligation, and arises out of the very 
nature and objects of the Union, This Govern- 
ment possesses the exclusive power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, It possesses the exclusive power 
of levying imposts, and collecting duties. One 
great object in the formation of the present Con- 
stitution was the protection of our commerce, 
and that there should be a system of commerce 
for the whole country—a uniformity in commer- 
cial laws and regulations. The proposition which 
I lay down will not be disputed as long as we 
expend annually so many millions in supporting 
our Navy upon the high seas for the protection 
of our commerce in all parts of the world, and 
in constructing harbors along the sea-coast for 
the safety of the merchantman. 

Weill, sir, I contend that the commerce on the 


| lakes is equally entitled to protection with that 
| upon the high seas. 


The internal commerce of 
any country is as important to it as its external; 


' indeed, it will have little foreign commerce if its 
|| internal commerce be limited and obstructed. Fa- 


cilities must be afforded for the transportation of 
the productions of the interior, and for the intro- 
duction of foreign articles for consumption in ex- 
change. 

If gentlemen will turn their attention to the 
actual state of things in this country, | apprehend 
that they will find that the internal, the domestic 


| trade of this country, far exceeds its foreign trade. 
| [ mean, that the commerce, in the 
|| the country, among the several 


oductions of 
tates of this 
Union, and the people of those States, far trans- 
cends all the foreign commerce of this country. 
Much of this commerce is carried on between 


States separated many hundred or a thousand 
into existence there nearly everything which was | 


miles from each other, and the channels of com- 
our north- 


ern border, your mighty rivers whic netrate 


|| the interior for thousands of miles from the ocean. 
| 
1] 


Now, sir, it is idle to say that you will spend 
millions annually for the protection of foreign 
trade, and that you are under no obligation to ex- - 
pend a dollar to facilitate and protect the internal 
trade of the country. Allow me, sir, for a few 
moments, to call the attention of the House to 


_ some of the data, showing something of the ex- 
expenditure of the public || 
I believe that there has been; but in the || 


tent of this internal commerce, and every Ameri- 
can citizen may well be proud of his country, as 
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its resources, its power, and its wealth are.devel- 
oped and spread out before him. 

in a document recently laid upon our tables, 
coming from the Secretary of the 
stated that ** the tonnage of all the steamboats in 
the United States is computed to exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty-five thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-three. Of this, one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand four hundred and seventy-three 
is in boats ascertained or reported. 
cial returns, the whole tonnage would now prob- 
ably equal near one hundred and sixty thousand 


tons, having been, in 1837, equal to one hundred | 
and fifty-three thousand six hundred and sixty.”’ | 
The report adds, that ‘‘in England the tonnage is | 
estimated to have been sixty-seven thousand nine | 
hundred and sixty-nine, in 1836.’’ This great | 


amount of tonnage is all employed in the home 
trade, the internal commerce of the country. Our 


steamboat tonnage is considerably more than | 
I read further from | 


double that of Great Britain. 
this interesting document: 


* The whole number of steamboats ascertained and esti- 
mated to be now in this country is eight hundred. In 
England, in 1836, the whole number is computed to have 
been six hundred. On the western and southwestern waters 
alone, near four hundred are now supposed to be running, 
where none were used till 1811, and where, in 1834, the 


number was computed to be only two hundred and thirty- | 


four.”’ 


From this extract, and the one I have just read, 
showing the amount of tonnage, it appears that 
the steamboats in the United States are much 
larger than in England. It is stated, in this re- 
port, that the average tonnage of the steamboats 
rn the United States is about two hundred. Qb- 
serve, too, sir, the rapid increase of steamboats 
on your western waters, ‘* where none were used 
till 1811, and where, in 1834, the number was 
computed to be only two hundred and thirty- 
four;’’ and, but for the expenditures of the Gen- 


eral Government, in removing the snags and saw- | 
yers from the noble rivers upon which these boats 


float, how many do you suppose there would now 
be? 


ing the amount of business done upon them. 
And here, sir, I think I shall have no difficulty 


in showing the chairman of the Committee of | 
Ways and Means that they have kept pace with | 
the ‘* rapidly increasing expenditures’’ so much | 


condemned in his report. 


Mr. Brown, an intelligent and enterprising | 


United States engineer, having charge last year 
of several of the works on Lake Erie, states, in 
his report of last year, that 


“There are now fifty steamboats on Lake Erie, whose | 


tonnage amounts to ten thousand five hundred tons; and 


eleven more launched and on the stocks, which will be | 


ready next season, whose tonnage will be about five thou- 
sand tons; and there are two hundred and thirty ships, brigs, 
schooners, and sloops, amounting to fourteen thousand nine 
hundred aad thirty-one tons. The steamboats make their 


trips once a week, and the sail vessels once in two weeks; | 


so that the coasting trade of the upper lakes, next season, 
will amount to seventy-five thousand nine hundred and four 
tons per month. To the residents in this section of the 
country, it is well known that the whole of this immense 
commerce owes its safe existence to the United States harbor 
improvements.”? 


Allowing six months as the period of naviga- 
tion, it shows you an amount of tonnage per an- 


num, of over four hundred and fifty-five thousand 


tons. 

Mr. Williams, an able engineer of the Topo- 
graphical corps, who is the present general super- 
intendent of the United States works on the lower 
part of Lake Erie, in his a of last fall, states 
the aggregate tonnage for Lakes Huron, Michi- 


gan, and Erie, the bulk of which, he says, belongs | 


to the latter, at thirty-four thousand tons, and 


that there are in all about three hundred vessels. | 


The amount of tonnage belonging to Buffalo and 
its immediate vicinity is ten thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-one tons; and he adds: 

* The whole amount of tonnage belonging to the port of 
Buffalo and vicinity, in 1830, was one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty tons ; being an increase of eight thousand four 
hundred and eleven tons, or four hundred and thirty per 
cent., at Buffalo alone, in seven years.” 

Here is an increase of tonnage and business, I 
venture to say, not paralleled in any other por- 
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reasury, it is | 


By the offi- | 


| market east of the lakes. 


But it is time, sir, that I called your atten- | 
tion to the water craft upon the lakes, as show- | 


' confine ourselves to steamboats alone. 


freight going forward on the Eriecanal to Albany, 


from the country bordering on the lakes above, | 
amounted, in round numbers, to $66,000; in 1836, 
to $158,000. It is well known that this is no fair 
index of the increase of business upon the upper 
lakes. During all this period the emigration into 
this vast country bordering upon the upper lakes, 
varticularly into Michigan, the northern part of 
filinoie, and Wisconsin, has heen so great that 
heavy drafts have been made upon the country 
bordering upon the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
principally Ohio, for breadstuffs to feed the new 
settlers, till they should be able to produce a sup- 
ply for themselves. This state of things will not 
ong exist; indeed, it is now nearly, if not quite, 
atan end; and hereafter all these sections of coun- 
try will produce a surplus which must seek a 
The business, there- 
fore, in my judgment, will go on increasing for 
some years to come, ina much greater ratio than 
heretofore. 

It will be seen by the extracts I have read from | 
these documents, that about one tenth of all the | 
steamboat tonnage of the United States is upon 
Lake Erie alone. What reflections does this fact 
alone produce? In number, they are one six- 
teenth part of the whole. This liane that they | 
are, on an average, larger than the other boats in 
the United States. 





Erie was launched in 1818. 
Walk-in-the-Water. 


It was named the 
And we have now the | 


largest steamboats in the United States, with the || 


exception of one—the Natchez. 


Mr. GIDDINGS remarked that the Great | 


Western, recently launched on Lake Erie, was || 


larger than the Natchez. 
Mr. MARVIN. Well, sir, we have, then, the | 


largest steamboats in the United States upon this || 


lake, and I thank my friend from Ohio for correct- 
ing me, and claiming the honor as belonging to 


lake. 
between seven and eight hundred tons. 
the comparison is not fairly and fully made if we 


_ is carried on by means of steamboats, and no ships 


all the commerce upon your great western rivers | 


Marvin. 
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—— extensive to afford a comfortable titan 
for all the inhabitants of Europe, is carried on: 
and the commerce of this vast region, accumulat. 


| ing and increasing from year to year and from 


| age to age, is always to continue to flow in these 


natural channels, supplying the millions of our 
people who are to inhabit the country with the 
comforts and luxuries of life, stimulating them 
_ to industry by the advantages that they possess 
_ in sending their abundant surplus to market and 
bring their labor and their enterprise into com. 
petition with the labor and enterprise of the whole 
_world. Sir, a home in the center of this vast 


| continent would be little desired and would pos. 


| sess few attractions if there were no natural in. 
| lets or outlets to it. Few would be found to make 
it an abiding place. Our admiration and our 
patriotism should ever be deeply awakened when 
we contemplate the great extent and wonderfy| 
resources of our country. And where nature hag 
not accomplished all that we desire, but has left 
something for man to do in removing obstruc- 
tions, or erecting safeguards, instead of grudgin 

| the means necessary, it is the part of wisdom a 
| patriotism to grant them liberally. Appropria- 
tions have been made by the General Government 
to remove obstructions in these rivers, and with- 
out the removal of those obstructions no business 





.| could have been safely done uponthem. Will it 
The first steamboat which floated upon Lake || 


be contended that these appropriations are local? 
for mere local objects? that they are not of gen. 
eral interest? 

Sir, these rivers are the highways for the com- 


‘| merce of States, of numerous States, of half the 


States in the Union; and there is no State in the 
Union that is not deeply interested in them. Ask 
Massachusetts whence comes the pork for the 
supply of her people engaged in manufacturing, 
and she will answer, much of it from Cincinnati, 


| by the way of the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the 
| ocean; and the cotton to feed her million spindles 
the enterprising proprietors of steamboats on the || 
The tonnage of several of these boats is |! 
But, sir, || 


comes from Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louis- 
iana. And Massachusetts pays the debt thus in- 
curred by returning from her manufactories the 


|| fabrics eoenaey for the comfort of their people, 


Nearly } 


The objects of these appropriations are not local, 
they are general. Suppose, sir, some snag, or 
sawyer, or other obstruction, is required to be re- 


or schooners are employed but upon the lakes. || moved from that part of the Mississippi river 


We can avail ourselves of the power of the winds | 
as well as steam; and hence it is that there are | 
employed on the upper lakes near two hundred | 
and fifty ships, brigs, schooners, and sloops, | 


| Shall Mississippi do it? 


which washes the shore of the State of Missis- 
sippi: which State shall perform the service? 

she may say no; Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Ohio, or even Pennsylvania, is 


which, in theaggregate, exceed eighteen thousand || as much, and perhaps more, interested in it than 


tons. 

Now, sir, all these steamboats in the United 
States, together with the other vessels 
lakes, are employed exclusively in the inland, the 
internal trade of the country, in the commerce | 
between and among the several States, in trans- | 
porting the productions of one State to another. 
ant of them are employed in the foreign trade, 
though they feed and sustain with the rich produc- 


tions of the *hterior oon foreign trade, and re- | 


receive in exchange the various products of for- | 
eign climes, and distribute them among your 


citizens in all parts of this wide-spread Confed- |, 
eracy, from the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains. | 


I now ask, sir, in all candor, whether the con- | 
struction of works absolutely necessary for the 


safety of this immense business, and without the || 
construction of which this commerce could not | 
exist, is a matter beneath the notice or care of |, 
this Government? Are works which are prom- || 
inent agents in producing such results mere local | 


** county, city, town, and village improvements ?”’ 
Near four hundred of these splendid floating 


} 
| 
| storehouses which are propelled by steam are to | 


be found in the valley of the Mississippi; upon 
that mighty river and its tributaries, many of 
which claim for themselves the proud career of 
more than a thousand miles before they are lost 
| inand swallowed by the Father of Waters, which, 


| without apparent augmentation, pursues its ma- | 


| jestic course to the ocean. The power of steam 
as successfully combatted and overcome the 
| powerful current of these great rivers, and your 


| noble steamers now plow their way in safety 


tion of the world; owing their existence, in the || from the Gulf of Mexico up these rivers nearly 


emphatic language of Mr. Brown, to the United || to their sources. 


On these rivers aud in these 


States harbor improvements. In 1832 the amount || boats the commerce of a region of country unsur- 


of canal tolls received in Buffalo, principally on 


' passed in fertility and natural resoarces, suffi- 


on the || 


| Mississippi. Say to Kentucky, ‘‘ you must do 
it,’? and the answer would be, ‘‘no; Kentucky 


will not expend her means for making an im- 


| . . 
| provement in which a dozen other States have as 


| direct and deep an interest;’’ and thus the snag 
| OF sawyer will remain, endangering the whole 
| navigation of the river, and putting at hazard the 
| lives of thousands of our citizens. It is possi- 
| ble, indeed probable, that Mississippi, or some 
private company under her authority, would con- 
sent to undertake the business of keeping the 
| river clear and free from obstructions along her 
border, if you will permit them to levy a duty 
upon all the commerce and all the passengers that 
use the river; but this would not for a moment be 
endured. The navigation of the river is free, and 
so it must forever remain. 

No, sir; these are great national works, of na- 
tional interest, of general concern; they affect large 
portions of the people of the United States di- 
rectly; and all of them, ina greater or less degree; 
they must be under the direction and control of 
one head; of a single power, a common power; 
that power which regulates trade with foreign 
nations, and among the several States. 
| But, sir, I will return to the lakes; and I must 
| be indulged in reading still further from the re- 
| rts in relation to these harbor improvements. 
i 


| 
| 


fear that the Committee of Ways and Means 

have not read them, They are full upon the ques- 

_ tions I am now considering, and their importance 

is nn in a manner more forcible than I can 
| employ. 

he penpenition which I have laid down is, that 

it is the duty of the General Government to pro 

_ tect the commerce upon these lakes; and I have 

already remarked that there can be litile or no 

| commerce on these waters without the creauon 
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of artificial harbors as places of resort and refuge, 
and that in the natural condition of Lake Erie 
there are no harbors. All our harbors upon that 
coast are artificial; often, and I may say gener- 
ally, made at a small expense, compared with 
their importance. 1 read now, sir, the genera! 
remarks of Mr. Smith, the general superintendent 
of most of the public works on Lake Eric, cou- 
tained in his report of last year, and which pre- 
cede the particular description of each work under 
his charge: 

“Until the commencement of the system of improve 
ment of the lake harbors by the Government of the United 
States, the immense extent of country occupying the south 
shore of Lake Erie, or dependent on it for commercial fa 
cilities, was a Wilderness. ‘The navigation of the lake was 
attended with the utmost delay, difficulty, and danger. The 
mouths of the several streams emptyjng themselves into 
the Jake were unilormly obstructed by sand and vegetable 
matter, creating staguant bodies of water which overtlowed 
the lowlands for miles, generating an atmosphere which 
rendered the country nearly uninhabitable from disease ; at 
the same time that the streams themselves were entirely 
inaccessible as a refuge for vessels, and in all respects an 
evil rather than a benefit to the surrounding country. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that the judicious improvements 
made under the acts of Congress have entirely changed all 
this; and many millions of acres of land of the most fertile 
description, embracing the western portion of the State of 
New York, the northern part of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, and the whole of Michigan, owe their 
present settiement and improvement, in a very great degree, 
to this cause. These improvements have also been the 
direct cause of the unexampied sales of the public lands in | 
the northwestern States and Territories, lying along or de 
pendent on the great lakes for their principal means of 
access and commerce. The mouths of the Huron, Black 
river, Cuyahoga, Grand river, Ashtabula, and Conneaut— 
across each of which the beach of the lake was continuous, 
and the only drain for which was by filtration through the 
sand—were opened, and kept open by piers and other im- 
provements; beacon light-houses have been erected, and | 
these streains, as well as other works at the east end of the 
lake, now aflord secure harbors, accessible at ail times to 
vessels navigating the lake. The improvementat the mouth 
of the Raisin, the only one on Lake Erie within the State 
of Michigan, is of similar character, though froin its greater 
difficulties it has been rather more expensive.” | 

This extract furnishes much matter for reflec- 
tion. It cleariy sustains my position that the 
commerce on the lake is,dependent upon the har- 
bors, and that without them, it could not be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. Observe thatmany of those 
rivers in the mouths of which our vessels now 
find safety from the storms, and upon which are 
now located many of the finest and most flourish- 
ing cities and villages of Ohio, formerly found |' 
their way into the lake by filtration through the |! 
sand thrown up by the action of the water. In 
times of freshet or high water, they would open 
a passage for themselves into the lake, and the | 
improvement now consists simply in extend- | 
ing parallel piers or jetties into the lake to a suffi- 
cient depth of water, and beyond the action of the 
beach or sand, and@thus confining the current of 
the river, and enabling it, at all times, to preserve 
a clear and open channel. 

Mr. Smith stated further that 

“These works, originally but experiments, though now | 
found so admirably to answer the purpose for which they | 
were designed, were built of perishable materials; it is 
generally to render them permanent, that the appropriations | | 
are recommended on the estimates for the coming year. 
The nature of the pe-manent improvement is to remove the | | 
woodwork of the piers, already much decayed, to the depth | 
of two feet below low water mark, and erect on the old | 
foundation a superstructure of stone. Unless this course || 
is adopted without delay, the action of time and the,ele- 
mentg will speedily render useless all that has been found 
of such vast benefit to the commerce of the West. This bas | | 
been done at Buffalo heretofore, and has since my last re- | 
port, been, under the appropriation of last year, fairly com- || 
menced at Cleveland. By using the old work as a founda- 
tion, permanent works may: be erected at comparatively | 
small cost, sufficient to defy the action of the elements for 


ages; but I beg leave to urge again that the commencement 
should not be delayed for a moment.”? 


Other engineers take the samd@ view of this || 
matter, and press upon us the importance of ren- || 
dering these works permanent, and completing || 


them ina style which will insure their durability, || 
and relieve them of the constant expenses which? | 
are now necessarily incurred in making repairs || 
to prevent their entire demolition. Mr. Brown || 
says, speaking of Dunkirk harbor, {| 
“That the timber work above water decays rapidly, and |! 
this cause has already been productive of great expense and i| 
injury. In the last three years the sum of $8,000 has been | 
laid out in repairs, which would have been unnecessary if i} 
the material used above water had been stone. Nothing | 
can show more forcibly than this fact the propriety of pro- 
ceeding, without delay, to place on a permanent footing 
these Government works, which experience has shown to | 
be productive of such immense benefits.” it 
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‘hese works were originally but experiments 
ts were originally but experiments. 


And it was a matter of great doubt whether they 
would succeed. Their success is now fully tested ; 
they are built of cribs formed of timbers, which 
are sunk in the lake and filled with stone; they 
adhere firmly to the bottom, and there is no danger 
of their being displaced or removed by the action 
of the water, unless it makes a breach over them. 
The timber part above water ts rapidly decaying, 
and in some instances is now in a dilapidated 
condition. [twill readily be perceived that if they 
are suffered to remain in their present exnosed 
condition, there is imminent danger of the upper 
part being washed away; and whenever this is 
the case, it will be the work of but a few hours, 
in a violent storm, to plow up and sweep away 
the whole structure, thus destroying your harbor, 
and wasting, by your ill-advised and unwise par- 
simony, all which you lad previously expended. 
The plan now is to remove all the wood-work 
which is exposed to the action of the wind and 
water, or, in other wo ds, to decay, and erect 
upon the present foundation, which 1s the best in 
the world, a permanent superstracture of stone 
and masonry. Itis believed that these works will 
then be safe and permanent, aid that but very 
little, if anything, will thereafter be required to 
keep them in repair. If you enter upon this work 
at once, without delay, the expense wi!l not be 
great; the foundation, the most expensive part, 
is there—is completed. But if you delay you 
may lose this foundation entirely. Is it the part 
of wisdom, then, to procrastinate, to stop here? 
I think not, sir. I think with the engineers, that 


it is all-important that not a moment be lost. 


Sir, true economy demands that the works be 
prosecuted without intermission. Your engineers 
and superintendents are how on the spot, with ail 
the information they have acquired from past ex- 
perience. You have now the tools and imple- 
ments necessary; you have dredging machines; 
you have men, laborers who have acquired expe- 
rience in this business. Is it wise to discharge 
them? But it is said that one halfof the amount 
appropriated last year is to be expended this. 
There are nine harbors out of the twenty-five on 
the lakes, for which appropriations were made, 
where the appropriation was, in each case below 
twelve thousand. And, in these cases, nothing 


was reserved for the present year, and some of | 
them are now much exposed, and require imme- 


diate appropriations. 


Mr. LEGARE was understood to admit the | 
| importance of these works, but asked why the 


States did not make them? 


Mr. MARVIN. I will endeavorto answer the | 
| question of the honorable gentleman. Sir, I have 


maintained all along that this Government should 


| construct those works which are national in their 
| character; which are of general interest; in which 


the commerce of States participated. I do not 


| advocate the construction of works by this Gov- 


ernmentin a State, such as roads, canals, and rail- 
ways, which are peculiarly State works, and upon 
which the State may charge tolls. I woufd not 
to-day vote an appropriation of a million dollars 
to aid my own State in the enlargement of its Erie 
canal, or for the construction of a turnpike or rail- 


| way. These are works which can be much better 
| performed by State authority. They may be 


used for national purposes, and may partake, in 
many instances, of a national character, but the 
State can and should make them, and control their 
use, and charge a reasonable toll upon them for 
its own indemnification. But how isitin relation 


to these harbors along your northern coast? 


They are for the protection of commerce generally 


| —the commerce of many States. 


Why, sir, to illustrate, take the harbor of Dun- 


| kirk, in my district, situated forty-five miles from 
| Buffalo; steamboats leaving Buffalo daily, bound 


up the lake to Cleveland, Detroit, or Chicago, run 
into Dunkirk for a supply of fuel, land and re- 
ceive passengers, and pursue their voyage. Ships 
going up or coming down the lake, encounter a 
storm, and run into Dunkirk as a place of refuge 
and to avoid shipwreck. Now, does not the 
honorable gentleman perceive that Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and all the country beyond Dunkirk, are 
more directly interested in this harbor than the 
State of New York, although it ig situated in 


rand Harbor Improvements—Mr. Marvin. 
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it, and Kep it in repair? Is this a local work? 
No, sir; Massachusetts and all the eastern States 
are directly ititerested in it. Indeed, sir, so far 
as western New York is concerned, I might say, 


@ if I could be actuated by so narrow and illiberal 


views, that all these harbors on the upper lakes 
ave prejudicial. The staple production of that 
part of the State is wheat, which finds a market 
in our eastern cities and the New Eneland States. 
Now, sir, break up the commerce of the lake by 
destroying the harbors and preventing Ohio from 
coming into competition with our farmers, and 
they will enjoy a monopoly to a great extent. 
But T repudicte the argument; I go for the reat 
good of the whole, for facilities which wiil ena- 
ble us to trade with all parts of the country, and 
thus equalize the value of labor and the produe- 
tons of the country. And we maintain that 
those harbers along the lake coast are as much 
national as these alone the Atlantic coast, end 


t 
th, 


rat this Government is as much bound to con- 
truct them as it is to improve the harbor at 
Charleston, or to erect and keep up the numerous 
licht-honuses on the sen-coast. The great differ- 
ence is, that where one dollar is required for the 
protection of our trade on the lakes, huadreds 
are required and expended for the same purpose 
on the high seas, 

Let this Government perform its duty and its 
part in these great enterprises, and the States of 
the North and Northwest, at any rate, wil! per- 
form theirs. Why, sir, they are now greatly in 
advance. There are now over two thousand five 
hundred miles of canals and railways already con- 
structed, or in the process of construction, by the 
States bordering on the upper lakes, whose com- 
mon center is Lake Erie. IHlinois is tapping, by 
a gigantic work, Lake Michigan, thus connect- 
ing that lake with the Mississippi. Indiana is 
engaged in some of the most noble enterprises of 
the day, and the extent of her canals and roil- 
ways will soon enable her to take her place by the 
side of those States which led the way in internal 
improvements. Ohio has connected her noble 
river with the lake, and she is still pressing for- 
ward with other important works calculated to 
develop her great resources. Michigan, though 
a State of but yesterday, has boldly put forth her 
strength, and ts connecting by several lines one 
great lake with another. Eligibly situated, nearly 
surrounded by the lakes, possessing many valu- 
able harbors, she is connecting the interior with 
them. I need not mention generally the works 
of Pennsylvania, but I will call the attention of 
gentlemen to one which has been recently under- 
taken, and its importance to the United States for 
military purposes will readily be perceived. I 
allude to the Sunbury and Erie railway, which 
will open a direct communication between Phil- 


-adelphia and Erie, upper Lake Erie, and bring 


Philadelphia within about four hundred miles of 
the lake. Sir, suppose, during the last wer, that 
Erie harbor had been improved as it now is, and 
this communication by railway between Phila- 
delphia and Erie had been completed, how many 
miilion dollars could have been saved to this Gov- 
ernment in carrying on the operations of the war? 

As to my own State, it will not be denied that 
she has performed, and is performing, her duty to 
herself, to the States west of her, and to the Uni- 
ted States. She asks no aid from this Govern- 
Ment, or any other, in constructing her great 
works and completing her splendid and magnifi- 
cent system of internal improvement. She has 
decided, and is now prosecuting vigorously the 
enlargement of her Erie canal, at a cost which 
will probably exceed fifteen million dollars. This 
is done for the accommodation of the trade of the 
great West bordering on the upper lakes. 
~ Mr. LEGARE inquired as to the tolls collected 
on the canal. 

Mr. MARVIN. It is true, sir, that the State 
expects that the revenue to be derived from ‘the 
canal will, in time, reimburse the Stafe; but, at 
the same time, the enlargement is fer the bénefit 
of the West. As you increase the Volume of water 
in the canal, you will lessen the cost of transpor- 
tation. While upon this subject of the State im- 

rrovementa, [| will read an extract from Mr. 
mfth’s report, to which I have already cailed the 
attention of the House, showing the important 


New York? Which State, then, shal! construct || and intimate connection between the United States 
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works on the lakes and State works leading into 

the interior, into the very heart of th® Republic; | 
and hence their importance in military and com- | 
mercial points of view: 


“fn regarding them in a commercial point of view, no 
only must the nature of the harbors themselves be consid. | 
ered, but likewise their relation with the interior of the coun- 
try, with other States, and with Canada. Their relation 
with the interior of the country is highly important; for 
nearly all the improvements now going on or contemplated 
within the State of New York will be connected, either 
directly or indirectly with the waters of Lake Ontario. The | 
enlargement of the Erie canal, which runs parallel with, 
and is but a short distance from, the shore of the lake, has 
been commenced, and will be prosecuted with all the en 
ergy pos-ible. The increase tu be given to its breadth and 
depth will make it large enough to receive vessels navigat- 
ing the lakes; and when it has been completed, the com 
munication between the Atlantic and western States will 
be greatly facilitated. ‘The construction of the Genesee 
Valley canal, by which the Erie canal at Rochester will be 
connected with the Alleghany river atOlean, willopen one 
of the most extensive and fertile regions in the State of New 
York to this channel of internalcomimunication. ‘The pine 
lumber of Alleghany county, the wheat of the Genesee val- 
ley, and the bituminous coal and iron ere of Pennsylvania, 
will all seek A market by this route, until the New York and 
Erie railroad has been constructed, or the navigation of the 
Alleghany riverimproved. ‘Theimprovement ofthe naviga- 
tion of the Alleghany river, Winch is said to be quite feasible, 
would at once open an internal navigable route between the 
Genesee valley and that of tie Olio river, thus facilitating 
still more the increasing business between the eastern and 
western States. Besides opening the whole country south 
of Rochester to Lake Ontario, We construction of a ship 
canal between Big Sodus bay and the Eric canal at Clyde, 
1o be continued from thence to Cayuga lake, is contemplated, | 
The Cayuga, Seneca, and Crooked Jakes are connected 
by means of canals, and are surrounded by a country wel 
seitied and ina high state of cultivation, with a rich soil, 
producing wheat, grass, and fruitingreatabundanee. The 
construction of such a cam would not only give great 
water power near its debouch into the lake, but would open 
the whole of this fine region of country to Lake Outario, 
thereby forming a line of internal navigation of six hun- 
died miles in extent, and, when taken in connection with 
the Ithaca and Owego railroad and the Chemung canal, 
Opening a direct communication between the lakes and the 
Susquehanna river.”? . 


Here, sir, are collected, in this extract, some of 
the great enterprises of a single State, and their 
direct connection with the works of other States, 
and the harbor improvements of the General Gov- 
ernment. ‘The latter are necessary to complete 
the system, and to connect the State works to- 
gether, and as I have endeavored to show, are of 
such a character that they cannot be constructed | 
and controlled by the States. The amount ex- 
pended and to be expended by the General Gov: | 
ernment is a mere fraction of the amount which 
the States will have expended. And is this whole 
system to be broken up, and all the commerce 
dependent upon it to be abandoned, from the neg- 
lect of this Government to perform its duty? 1 
trust not, sir. But,sir, Lhave not done with this 
report of the Committee of Ways and Means, this | 
general declaration of waragainst harborand river | 
improvements. 

** Should these Federal expenditures be permanently con- | 
tinued, [says the report,] they must corrupt the legislative | 
branch, and entirely change the practical operations of our 
Government from its original and constituuonal design.’ 


| 
Xeally, sir, I am ata loss to discover how the 
Government is to be entirely changed ‘ from its 
original and constitutional design’’ by carrying 
out the very objects of the formation of the Gov- 
ernment. I have always understood that one of 
the main objects of the Union was general protec- 
tion to the whole country and its commerce. But, | 
itseems, it will *‘ corrupt the legislative branch,”’ 
May not the legislative branch be trusted with 
these appropriations as well as others? 


* The whole amount appropriated and invested is 
812,300,000, of which $5,190,000 has been granted to a dis- 
trict of country not one hundred and fifty miles from the 
capital.”’ 

Is it quite fair, in presenting the indictment 
‘against harbors and rivers, to include over three 
million dollars which have been assumed for the 
corporations of this District, contracted in build- 
ing a canal, on which I have never yet seen a 
boat, and assumed by the United States to save 
these corporations from being sold to the Dutch ? 
I, sir, am not defending such appropriations. I 
only advocate those great national works which 
serve to connect the State works and bind the 
Union together. I place the question upon broad 
and comprehensive grounds; Lask not for money | 
to build roads and canals in the States; but when 
great and remote sections of the Union may be | 
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connected and bound together in the strong bonds 
of interest, by overcoming or removing some in- 
tervening obstacle, let it be done. This great 
country is naturally divided into three great sec- 
tions, the East, the middle, or the Mississippi 
valley, and the North. And is it not of national 
importance to unite them, and, by a few great 
connecting links, bind the whole country together 
for its common defense and common welfare? 
Take the Alleghany river, which is one of the 
principal branches of the Mississippi, and which 
flows out of the northern * section.’’ By ren- 
dering it navigable from Pittsburg to Olean, in 
the State of New York, you at once connect the 
whole valley of the Mississippi with the northern 
section of the Union. You supply the connecting 
link between all the works of internal improve- 
ment in New York, and a!l the rivers, and State 
works communicating with them, in that vast 
valley west of the mountains. Nature had so 
strongly indicated this river as an important con- 
necting link between the North and the South- 
west, as an important channel for military and 
commercial purposes, that Mr. Calhoun, while 
Secretary of War, in his celebrated report of 1819, 
in relation to national improvements, mentions it 
as one of the great channels to be improved by 


the General Government. Sir, this river furnishes | 
four fifths of the water constituting the Ohio below |! 
the junction of the Monongahela and the Alle- | 
ghany; while the former furnishes- twenty thou- | 
sand cubic feet per minute, the latter furnishes | 
eighty thousand cubic feet. The improvement || 
of this river is a mere extension of the navigation | 


of the Ohio into the State of New York. 
, oe ee ea. d 
If the navigation of this river had been im- | 


proved previous to the last-war, this Government | 


would have saved double and triple its cost in the 
transportation of cannon and munitions of war to 
the frontiers. Mr. Calhoun, who was Secretary 
of War, saw and appreciated all this. 
it be maintained that this is a local work—a work | 
not national in its character? Why, sir, the pres- 

ent Secretary of War, in his annual report, called 


our attention to one of these connecting links. He | 


asks for an appropriation to make a survey be- 


tween Fox river (which discharges itself into | 
Green bay) and the Wisconsin. Only a few miles | 
divide these streams, and he recommends a sur- | 
vey, ‘with a view of establishing a water com- 

munication from Lake Michigan to Mississippi | 


river, which would be in the highest degree im- 
portant to this Department in time of war, and 
useful for the transportation of supplies in time 
of peace.’’ ‘These are the kind of works, sir, 


which I advocate; but I suppose, in the estima- | 


tion of the honorable chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, they are ** foreign to the 
original design of the Constitution.’’ 


But, says the chairman of the committee whose | 
duty it is to point out the ** ways and means”? | 
for carrying on the Government, we have not the | 
A plea of insolv- | 
ency is interposed. Well, sir, this is a humiliat- | 
The countless millions which | 


means to go on as heretofore. 


ing ¢onfession, 
have been poured into your Treasury are gone. 
And where? and how? and towhom? Sir, I] can- 
not now stop to answer these questions; but I 
deny, in behalf of the harbor an 
ments, in behalf of the internal trade an 


upon them, though it be the object of this report 
to convict them. 

Nevertheless, such is the fact, according to this 
report. 
conclusion of the whole matter:’’ 


** Should Congress authorize the usual amount of new 


appropriations, and the three millions proposed for fortifi 


cations, harbors, &c., it will be necessary to provide five or | 


six millions for the Treasury, in addition to all the resources 
and receipts existing or contemplated.”’ 

But let us see how this matter stands. I find 
some discrepancies between the estimates of this 
report and the estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. j 
into the Treasury for 1839 at $31,645,342, includ- 
ing an estimated balance in the Treasury on the 
Ist of January, 1839. This report estimates the 
whole at $28,900,009, including the 
$3,206,000, which is now ascertained to have been 
in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1839. In 
this latter estimate, the proceeds of the fourth 





And will | 





river improve- || 
com- 
merce of the country, that it has been lavished | 


I quote its last expiring sentence, ** the 


| opened upon this single item? 





‘The Seeretary estimates the receipts | 
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bond of the United States Bank, $2,380,000, ig 


not contained. 
The Secretary estimates the receipts from cys. 
toms at $19,000,000, which this report states at 


| $18,000,000; a difference of around million: Th» 
| Secretary estimates the expenditures for the cyr. 


rent year at $30,500,000, and strikes a balance jy 


| favor of the Treasury of $1,045,342. Now, sir 
| I shall not trouble myself about these discrepan. 
| cies. I take the Secretary, the responsible office; 
athis word. Hesayshe willhave money enoug) 
‘| And in his estimates of expenditures he has jp. 
| cluded those for ** harbors and rivers,’’ and given 
| us the items in detail, amounting in the aggregate 


to $1,713,690 55. I prefer his estimates to those 


| of the honorable chairman of the Ways and 


Means. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG remarked that the Sec. 


| retary had omitted any estimates for the Florida 


war, and two or three millions which he had jp. 
cluded in his report. 
Mr. MARVIN. Well, sir, I shall leave these 


| matters to be settled between the chairman and 
| Secretary. 
' his troubles, had forgotten the war in Florida, | 
hope he may be excused. But here is a'difference 


If the Secretary, in the midst of all 


in the estimated receipts of a million from the 
customs. Now, sir, we have every reason to 
believe that the customs will produce over 
$19,000,000. All our information from New 
York shows us that money is rapidly accumu- 
lating in the hands of your sub-treasurer there, 
and [ hope it is not expected that he will abscond 
with it. 

But suppose we are a little short in our means: 
is it right, is it just, is it wise, is it true economy, 
to withhold ali appropriations for the harbors 
and rivers, those great agents in promoting the 
internal trade of the country, and thus augment- 
ing the very sources from which you derive rev- 
enue? No, sir; they are among the last objects 
you should abandon. Could not the chairman’s 
keen eye discover, in the almost infinite variety 
of expenditures, any other items for retrench- 
ment? Can there be no reform in any of the 
Departments—in the bureaus? How many In- 
dian agents and commissioners have you, spend- 
ing their summers in making tours of pleasure 
through the country, and their winters here, at 
eight dollars a day? Can there be no retrench- 
ment there? Or would this, in very truth, retrench 
the patronage of the President? Is there nothing 


| to retrench in your civil list, which has increased 


so enormously for a few years past? Can noth- 
ing be found to retrench and reform in your 
Navy, where I see the estimate for this year is 
$5,881,096 07? Is all right in your Army? Can 


no retrenchment be made these? Is all this mighty 


effort of the Administration for retrenchment to 
fall upon an item of some million and a half for 
the improvement of your rivers and _ harbors 
throughout this vast country, and having accom- 
plished so great an object, then to expire? Verily, 
it would seem so. Else why single out this item 
for attack, and palliate, if not justify, all others, 
always excepting the late pensions? 

I, sir, am for retrenchment, for reform, and 
always have been. I am in favor of an econom- 
ical administration of the Government, but | 
would not select the item which protects and sus- 
tains your great internal trade, in whrich thégreat 
body of the people are all interested, which seems 


| to develop the resources of the country, and 
| which, in its results, returns into your Treasury 


tenfold the amount of the expenditure. Why, 
I repeat, is the whole artillery of retrenchment 
Is it a party 
move? Is it‘deemed necessary for the purpose 
of strengthening the Administration in a certain 
uarter? Are further demands made upon the 
dministration from that quarter? [ wish to 
know all about it. My constituents wish to know 


| —they have an interest in knowing. They will 


not consent thatall their important interests shall 
be sacrificed by any political arrangement. Last 


| year the committce reported the bill, and it passed 
| with the usual opposition. 
| certainly as much embarrassed then as now; but, 
sum of | 


The Treasury was 


sir, the sub-Treasury bill did not then pass. This 


| year the committee refuse to report the bill to the 
House. All this, sir, looks strange to me. If this 
‘ery of retrenchment is really made in good faith, 
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ifa retren®iment of some million and a half will | 
do, why not divide itamong the appropriations of | 
some thirty millions ? There was nothing of this |) 
cry last year, when the bill was passed increas- 
ing your standing Army-from six to twelve thou- 








sand. Sir, l opposed that bill, and voted against 
i, I understood that it would occasion a per- 
manent charge of three or four million dollars 
upon the people; I believed such an increase of! 
the standing Army unnecessary. I was willing 
to vote for a small increase; but to double the 
standing Army at once, and create some hundred 
and fifty new officers in the Army, was, in my 
opinion, an act of injustice to the militia, and an 
unnecessary expenditure of the people’s money. | 
Yet this measure is palliated bad jestified in this 
report on the ground that our frontiers are very | 
much enlarged, and we require more troops to | 
defend them. Why, sir, how is this in point of | 
fact? Have we really any more frontier which 
requires troops to guard than we had ten years | 
ago? I had supposed not. 

What, sir, was our main object in removing | 
all the Indians west of the Mississippi? Was it | 
not to concentrate them upon a single frontier, | 
and thus shorten the line which it would be ne- | 
cessary to defend? Certainly it was. No, sir, | 
though the area of the occupied part of the Uni- 
ted States is very much enlarged, our frontier, | 
which requires defending, is not enlarged. All | 
you now need, in ordinary times, is sufficient | 
troops to take care of your fortifications and the | 
public property in them, and to defend the west- 
ern frontier. Your policy has been to concentrate | 
the Indians there upon the borders of Arkansas | 
and Missouri, against the wishes of the people; |! 
and God forbid that any vote of mine should de- | 
prive them of protection. I will, as I have done, || 
vote for their military roads, their forts, and for | 
asufficient force for their protection; but, sir, you 
do not want a standing ane on that frontier of 
eight or ten thousand men. You wanta sufficient 
force to man your fortifications and suppress the || 
sudden incursion of*the savage, and to form a , 
nucleus about which, in the day of danger, the | 
bold and hardy hunters of Arkansas we rally. 
It isa slander upon the people of the West to 
say that they require astanding army of ten thou- 
sand to protect them. Itisan insult to the militia 
to say that they cannot be relied on to defend their 
firesides and their homes. 

Mr. Speaker, I dislike listening to the denun- | 
ciations which are poured out against measures 
which [ deem so important to the prosperity and 
welfare of the country; and that the friends of 
these measures should be charged with plunging 
their hands into the public Treasury, and taking 
therefrom, unconstitutionally and unjustly, these 
appropriations. I claim, sir, that the people I 
represent are actuated by motives as patriotic and 
by views as enlarged and liberal as any people in 
this Union; and I should be recreant to duty, to 
the impulses of my nature, were I to suffer these 
unjust charges to pass unrepelled. I place these 
improvements upon national grounds, upon high 
considerations of State duty and State policy. I | 
only demand and insist that this Government | 
shall discharge the duty imposed upon it in the || 
Constitution, of defending the country, and pro- | 
tecting its internal commerce as well as its ex- |, 
ternal. N 

Every consideration of patriotism demands that | 
you put in a proper state of defense your frontiers || 
upon the lakes; upon them the future battles of || 
the country are to be fought, and, | repeat, we 
must there be supreme. 

We indulge with peculiar satisfaction in the | 
reminiscences of the past, and the mention of Erie 





of the most glorious achievements of the late war 
was upon her proud waves. There the gallant 
Perry, with his little fleet, encountered the power 
of Great Britain, and obtained one of the most 
splendid victories ever recorded in history. Your 
flag was triumphant. The power of Great Britain 
on the lakes was broken. This was at the darkest 

riod of the struggle; the whole nation was 
ooking on with the deepest anxiety, and as the 
hews of the victory flew, all were amazed. Vic- 


awakens within us emotions of patriotism. One | 
} 


tory succeeded victory on the land. Had the | 


enemy acquired the ascendency on the lake, no 
one can say how long the war would have been 
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peomeniens, or the calamities which would 
rave been inflicted on that frontier. If, in any 
future war, we shall loose our ascendency upon 
these inland seas, the heroes who fought and tri- 
umphed on Champlain and Erie would rise from 


their graves and rebuke us for degeneracy. But, || 


sir, give us harbors, encourage and protect our 
commerce, and the day is gone by when England’s | 
power on the lakes is to be feared. Our commerce 
on the lakes is a school for sailors. While you 
make appropriations on the Atlantic for schools 
for theeducation of boys for your Navy, our com- 
merce on the lakes is making sailors of lads who 
may hereafter man your fleets. Abandon these 
harbors, and let them go to decay, and you aban- 
don everything on the lakes. You surrender all 
up; but I will not believe that this course, so sui- 
cidal to the best interests of the country, so dis- 
graceful to it, will be adopted. 

Sir, complaints are sometimes made here that 
in these appropriations injustice is done to certain 
sections of country, by not fairly distributing 
what some choose to call the bounties of the Gov- 
ernment. Such suggestions are rare, and | have 
always looked upon them as unpatriotic. I had 
supposed that these appropriations were for na- 
tional purposes, or objects of general not local 
interest—for the defenses of the country. Well, 
sir, judge of my surprise, then, on finding in this 
report of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
this sentence: 

‘* Should we continue to increase them, appropriations 
for national defense will become of secondary importance, 


and will be reduced, to increase the expenditures of our 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS.’” 


How, sir, is this language to be understood? 
Is it intended as an invitation to gentlemen here 
to begin a scramble for the public money? Or is 
it intended to intimate that the Representatives 


| of the people here, on this floor, will cease to be 


influenced by high and patriotic considerations, 
and become the mere suitors for the share of their 
‘* congressional districts??? What a suggestion! 
It will not take, sir. There is too much patriot- 
ism here, yet. You cannot get Kentucky to listen 
to such suggestions; she will not stop to inquire 
how much more Ohio or New York gets than 
she. All she desires to know is, that the appro- 
priation is for great national purposes, for the 


general interest; that its fruits will inure to the 


benefit of the United States asa whole. Why, 
sir, what does Kentucky want of defenses ef 
fortifications? Her fortifications, her bulwarks, 
are the surrounding States; no foreign foe can 


tread upon her soil tll one of the great States of | 


this Unionshall have been conquered. The battle, 


for the defense of Kentucky even, is to be upon 


the borders, and there you want your defenses. 


INTERFERENCE IN ELECTIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. C. PRESTON, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THe Senate, February 15, 1839. 


The Senate having again taken up the bill to 

revent the interference of certain Federal officers 
in elections, and Mr. Critrenpen having offered 
a substitute for the whole bill, which differed from 
itin making the penalty dismission from office, 
and in exempting postmasters with a salary of 
less than $200 from the operation of the bill— 


.Mr. PRESTON said: The attention of Sen- | 
‘| ators, Mr. President, having been somewhat di- 
|| vided and confused in consequence of the mul- 
tifarious and important topics which have been: 


introduced into discussion, I will briefly make 
a statement of the case before us, as it has been 
| presented, and as it is now understood, that the 
|| various points at issue may again be made for the 
|| purpose of giving the discussion a definite and 
|| distinct direction on the subject really before us. 
|| The Senator from Kentucky, on his own re- 
|| sponsibility, and as he had a right to do, has 
| presented for the consideration of this body a bill; 
| that bill, in the ordinary course, was referred to 
|| acommittee, and on that the committee have made 
| areport. Now, to understand the points at issue 
| between that gentleman and the committee, and 
| to ascertain the justness and precision of the pro- 
ceedings’on the question by the committee them- 
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selves, it is necessary to astertain both what was 
submitted te them and what they have reported. 
The bill introduced by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was a bill to prevent the interference of 
certain Federal officers in elections; and there is 
a statement in its preamble, that its purpose and 
object is to the end that the great powers of the 
Executive should not be used in interference with 
elections, which ought to be free and incorrupt; 
and it was therefore to be enacted by the bill that 
certain Fegleral officers therein enumerated should 
not, in any manner whatsoever, endeavor to per- 
suade or dissuade any elector in relation to the 
vote which he should give, nor should said offi- 
cers intermeddle in any of the elections, or use 
any means with intent to influence or control 
them. ‘This is the purport of the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and it was the bill alone that 
was referred to the committee, thus placing out 
of their proper sphere all reference to any subject 
beyond it, or which did not bear on the merits of 
the bill. 

There were, therefore, two points to which the 
committee might legitimately direct their atten- 
tion; the first of which related to the general prin- 
ciples of the bill, and the second to the details ac- 
cording to which the mover proposed to carry out 
those principles; and to these two points their re- 
port was, by the nature of the reference, neces- 
sarily confined; and it ts entirely competent in 
the committee to approve the principles and reject 
the details, or the reverse, or to reject them both; 
or, if they approved the principles, and were not 
satisfied with the details, it was necessary for 
them so to fashion the details as to give to the 
principles their due practical efficiency These 
two objects are the matn design of such a refer- 
ence; and, in the present case, the committee have 
decided against both the details and the prineiple. 

And now, sir, | ask, in the first place, have the 
committee decided wisely against the principle of 
the bill? What is it? It is to prevent ghe inter- 
ference of certain Federal officers in electtons— 
that is the principle; and the object of the bill ts 
to provide the means for preserving the purity 
and freedom of elections, which ought to be free 
and incorrupt. Against both these propositions 
the committee have reported. ‘They Schantane 
both the principle and the policy of the bill, and 
advise the very opposite of it distinetly and em- 
phatically; and, therefore, if.they had framed an 
antagonist bill to this, it would bave been a bill 
to enforce and encourage the interference of [’ed- 
eral officers in the elecuions, to the end that the 
may be used to influence the elections, which 
ought to be free and incorrupt. At all events, 
| we have negatived these two propositions, (the 
principle and policy of the bill,) deliberately and 
in terms, and we have, atleast, declared that we 
will not assert that these officers ought not to in- 
terfere in elections, and that we will not assert 
that, by the Executive, their offices and exertions 
shuld not be used for electioneering purposes. 

Now this, Mr. President, in ordinary times and 
circumstances, would have shocked the public 
mind so much, that the Senate would have im- 
mediately revolted at the mere suggestion of prop- 
ogitions so monstrous. And yet this statement 
not only shows this fact, that the Senate have 
| negatived the principle and policy of the bill, but 
| lam prepargd to demonstrate that the converse 
of these yh is now argued and miain- 
tained, which is, that it is the bounden duty of 
the executive officers to interfere in elections, and 
that any restriction upon them is unconstitu- 
tional, proscriptive, horrible, monstrous, and de- 
serving the severest possible castigation by the 
1} committee. And now, Mr. President, on what 
‘times have we fallen, and what state of things 
| has been produced, when, instead of the usual 

and uniform direction of argument and declama- 
tion against these practices, all at once there isan 
| open and bold avowal that they are not to be con- 
trolled, but they are vindicated, and justified, and 
stimulated by official rhetoric? Heretofore we 
could not find an argument in relation.to them in 
which they were not regarded and treated as fit 
subjects of denunciation. Will gentlemen of the 
committee deny this? They havedeclared there « 
| has been no such mischief, and that, even if the 
practice existed, it would not be a mischief, and 
\\ that it is not only justifiable, but desirable and 
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praiseworthy; and such is the language of the re- 
port itself. Sir, these are extraordigary proposi- 
tions: and what has broughtusto this monstrous 
and appalling decision? Sir, [can well understand 
thatin private affairs, and in a private way, things 
are done which no man dare vindicate m public 
affairs, and all know that there has in factdeen 
interference in the elections by public officers. 
But never ill now has there ever been the open 
and daring avowal that the thing ts right in prin- 
ciple, and that it is one of the politicalgacts of the 
country which is expedient and proper, and that 
it is desirable that it should be encouraged by all 
possible means. 

Sir, principles make practice; and still more 
fully true is it, that practice makes principles. 

Jecause this thing has been done, the idea of it 
first becomes familiar, though abhorred;: then it is 
seen to be necessary for the support of party; and 
now the y rise up and declare that these practices, 
which have heretofore been denounced with epi- 
thets freezing the blood, are founded ov correct 
principles 

Mr. WALL. The gentleman has assumed 
thinga which are notin the report, which L utterly 
deny, and which are not true. 

Mr. PRESTON. 1 will show the gentleman 
that he denies what is true, and that these prin- 
ciples abound both in the arguments of Senators, 
and in the formal report. If it were not so, | 
might not regard it with the same seriousness. | 
might think it the temporary effervescence of a 
heated imagination on the part of the gentlemen 
concerned, which, when sober, they would not 
sanction. But the doctrines of the reportstruck the 
approbation of the gentlemen at once, as if by an 
electric movement, and they forthwith sent them 
abroad in thousands of copies; as the foundation 
on which the party purpose to place these great 
questions. Sir, | confess that 1 had then made 
up no judgment in regard to this bill. But when 
this repprt was heard, and its principles suddenly 
and instantly received the approbation and ap- 
plause of gentlemen on the other side, I shrunk 
from it appalled. And every one of those gentle- 
men, by voting to print ten thousand copies of 
that report, has made it his own, and given it the 
sanction of his name. 

And, now, if the gentleman will allow me, I 
will proceed to show that the principles of the re- 
port are such as I have described, and that it em- 
braces every principle to which I have alluded. 
Well may he be terrified at such a specter, and at 
the boiling and bubbling clamors of the decoction 
contrived by his own ingenuity. But has he not 
said that the principle of the bill, which is to re- 
strict the interference of office-holders in elections, 
is wrong in terms; and has not the total rejection 
of the bill involved necessarily the rejection of 
that principle? Has he not denied the existence 
of any such interference, and denounced every 
part and portion of the bill? But I will not make 
a mere statement of the contents of the repdrt, I 
will give its words, ipsissima verba, its very propo- 
sitions. 

One of its propositions ts, that the elective right 
of the United States is universal, and not con- 
fined to any parts or portions of the peopic, and 
therefore it concludes that, as offiee-holders are 
all people and citizens of the United States, this 
circumstance guaranties to them she right to be 
active in the elections, which cannot be infringed. 
‘Tie report says, (page 2:) ; 

“The elective right belongs to representative govern 
ment, and springs trom its very nature; and the very es 
sence of that right, under our institutions, is the right of 


electing the members of the General and State Govern- 
ments.’? 


Here he maintains the proposition that the 


elective right is universal, not merely by the Con- 
stitution, but from the very nature of free govern- 
ment. He then places Federal officers on special 
grounds in reference to the mass of the people, 
patting them above and over them: 


“The value and the advantage of this riglit,so far as re 
spects the public, depend on the Knowledge of public meas 
ures and of the quahtications of candidates for public trust, 
and, consequently, upon the equal and unrestricted freedom 
of discussing their comparative merits and demerits. The 
citizen who, by the choice of his fellows, is distinguished 
by being selected to periorm official duties and trusts, is not 
thereby elevated above them, uor degraded below them. 
He parts with no rights of citizenship, but remains an equal 
among equals; still connected with them by the strong and 


Under our Constitution the people, not the Government, 
poseess the sovereignty; and the doors of office can be 
opened only by the powerful charm of the public voice, and 
no degrading sacrifice of any of the privileges of citizen- 
ship, or any separation from the community of rights, feel 
ings, and interests, which bind the people to the Govern- 
ment, is required.”? 

Here, sir, the honorable chairman alludes to 
supposed grounds of peculiar claims tg the elec- 
toral right; arising from the distinction of serving 
the publie, and of having been selected from the 
general mass; and, on the high ground of having 
been thus selected, is placed the right of inter- 
fering, of persuading and dissuading, in the 
popular elections. But the honorable chairman 
proceeds: a 

“The object of the Constitution is the pretection of the 
equal rights and privdeges of all—the few as well as the 
tany. ‘l'be spirit of de-potisin is widely different; erected 
upon the destruction of the rights of man, its main object 
is to protect the few against the many. Hence the poiicy 
of separating its officers from all sympathy of feeling and 
interest with the many, by attaching to office attractive dis- 
tinctions and seductive privileges, which creates a distinct 
class, and clevates them above the mass, or, by degrading 
them by unnatural mutilations, below their fellow men, 
prepares them to become fit instruments of arbitrary power. 
Despots who surround their thrones with eunuchs and 
mutes act upon the latter principle, and are impelled by the 
instinet of fear to resort to unnatural and unjust means to 
retain what is unjustly acquired. Happily our institutions, 
resting upon the just foundauon of popular rights, neither 
demand nor will admit of the mutilation of the person or 
the privileges of citizenship as a prerequisite for office.” 

Now, sir, it is somewWat difficult to perceive 
the course of reasoning of the honorable chair- 
man. [Here Mr. P. made some remarks not well 
heard by the Reporter, in which he was under- 
stood to argue some inconsistency 1n the report 
in relation to protecting the few as well ag the 
many, and to insist that the object and actual’ 
effect of the English election laws was to protect 
the many against the few, and that this was pre- 
cisely what was now proposed by the bill. 
thought the argument of the report on this point 
was greatly confused, even if it was not full of 
sophistry. ] 

But, says the honorable chairman, “‘the.object 


of the bill is to render what is lawful and praise- 
worthy, and in strict conformity both with the | 


letter and spirit of oar institutions, for all citizens, 
criminal in a particular class, who have been hon- 
ored by the confidence of the people of the whole 
States.’’ Now, sir, | hold him to his words in 
the face of his denial that I had quoted him rightly. 
Praiseworthy! Praiseworthy! I have said that 


he represented the interferencé of Federal officers 


in elections as deserving of eulogy; and has not he 
pronounced it praiseworthy ? 
dicated it; and does he not say that it is 
worthy ? What, sir, is the object of the bill? It 


is to prevent interference in elections. This is not | 


disputed. But the report says the object of the 
billis to render that illegal which is praiseworthy. 
This interference, the bill implies, is wrong, and 


demands legislation; but the report in terms not | 


only denounces this, but goes much further, by 
vindicating such jnterference, and declaring it 
praiseworthy; thus eulogizing it, while the object 


of the bill is declared odious because it provides | 
to do away that which is praiseworthy; and the | 
whole argument of the report goes to this result. | 


But to the extract: 


* The object of the bill is to render what is lawful and 
praiseworthy, and in strict conformity with both the letter 
and spirit of our institutions, for all citizens, criminal in a 
particular class, who have been honored by the confidence 
of the people of the whole States. 


crime malum in se, but to create a new crime. Itis not to 


punish bribery and corruption, the robbery of the ballot-box, | 


the suppression or forging of returns, Or usurpation or neg- 
leet or official duty in giving effeet to the will of the majority 
tu elections, but the use of persuasion or dissuasion of in- 
termeddling to control or influence voters by means that are 
lawtul and right in others,’? 


‘The very terms which are used in the bill of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and this intermeddling 
of these officers is the precise thing which the 
gentleman calls praiseworthy. 

Sir, let us pause a moment. [tis not, says the 
gentleman, malum in se, an offense in itself. Sir, 
the gentleman isa lawyer, and let me ask him, is 
there no political offense subject to legislation but 
whatis malum in se? Is there any one in the whole 
catalogue of political offenses which is malum in 
se? If the gentleman should find out that the 
ballot-box has been abstracted after the polls were 


| fuliy made up, is that malum in se? 1s to offer or | 





He | 


I said that he vin- | 
raise- | 


it is not to punish a | 


take a bribe maiwm in se? Is it a the at whig 
nature revolts as criminal in itself? Sir, all thege 
are but creatures of the law, conventional crimes 
depending on broad and general principles; and 
yet the Senator from Kentucky is censured jj. 


. cause this thing is not maluminse. But the report 


proceeds: 

** Every citizen ought to quality himself by study, 
versation, and every other means of acquiring knowledap 
to understand the theory and principies of our institutiogs’ 
and to ascertain the best mode of administering them in 
their true spirit, so as to promote the greatest good of tho 
greatest number, and to render himself capable of dise|jare 
ing any trust that may be conferred on him by his teijoy- 
citizens.”? 


Con. 


It is their duty to do all; to agitate, to discuss 
to enter into an interference illimitable, in pe 
contact with elections is declared not only to ja 

praiseworthy by the committee, and good in itgeiy 
but they simultaneously announce that it is not 
only right and praiseworthy, but it is a duty, to 
make use of patronage and power in elections, to 
take the lead and control them, (for the very word 
control is used.) And now, sir, will the honorable 
gentleman tell me that he does not rally the office. 
holders to interference in the elections? That he 
is not contravening in terms the purpose and ob. 
ject of the bill by declaring it the duty of Federal 
officers to control the elections? And is not this 
using a power of interference in elections, against 
which they ought to be free? 

3ut further, sir, the report says: 

*Ttis as well his right or bis duty to dismiss and promuige 
freely the measures of any Administration, and the charac 

} ter and conduct of those who support or oppose it, as well 
to control them by the censorship of public opinion as to 
subject thein to the test of the Constitution.” 

To control them by the censorship of public 
opinion! The public officer is bound to advocate 
or contest against the men and measures of an 
Administration, thus controlling them, and work- 
ing themselves up into a censorship of public 
opinion; that is, any public opinion which may 
be held by the office-holders of the country, for 
that, by the committee, is made the standard to 
which the acts and the character of an Adminis- 
tration are to be referred; that is, to the public 
opinion which they make it the duty of the office- 
| holders to establish. 

The report says further: ** In doing so, he may 
win the confidence of his fellow-citizens’’—an 
emanation from, and a dependant on, the Exce- 
utive—** by his declared opinions; or may beconie 
| identified with some great principle which concil- 

iates their support.”” 

Sir, the report not only declares it his duty, but 
furnishes reasons and arguments why he should 
go forward and endeavor to identify himself with 
some great principle: and what will that principle 
be in fact?) The principle of self-preservation— 
my bread, my office, my support: they will be 

| led by that principle; and a control over the elec- 
| tions to the great end sanctifying this principle of 
self-preservation. 
But the gentleman denies that he has vindicated 
this interference, while in his report he says, ‘all 
this is innocent and praiseworthy.’’ Yes, sir, all 
this interference, in every possible way and to 
every possible extent, is not only innocent, but 
raiseworthy; and further, and more than this, | 
Sains adverted to the usual motive of the interfer- 
"ence as a reason why it should not take place: aud 

why? Because that motive is selfish, having 10 

direct reference whatever to the public good. But 
this reason the gentleman has rejected. He as- 
| sures us, first, that the motive for interference Is 
such, and then he vindicates the proceeding on 
the ground that the motive is corrupt. Hear hin: 

* All this is innocent and praiseworthy, even if the mo- 
tive is the acquisition of office, because it promotes the 
public good.” 


All this the gentleman encourages and stimu- 
lates to it; for all he saysis not only innocent, but 
praiseworthy, even if itis done with no motive 
but the acquisition of office. Sir, this course of 
argument would revolt the mind and conscience 
of Machiavel. 

Sir, what is the purity and absence of corrup- 
tion in our institutions? Whatis the great safe- 
guard of our rights? What is the broad princi- 
ple of suffrage which lies at the bortom of our 
institutions? It is purity of motives, patriot 
ism, and public goud, moving and directing the 
vote of every citizen, And yet this report, with 
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unappalled step, enters the very penetralia of the 
temple of freedom, and gives this cup of pollu- 
tion to the officers themselves, and says, this is 
the sacrifice; take no care as to your political 
motive, which by admission is known to be un- 
worty to exist; forthough itis the corrupt motive 
of office-seeking, it is not the less to be received, 
and iseven more to be valued than a regard for 
the people. , ; 

And now, Mr. President, have I rightly char- 
acterized this report? I have used perfect free- 
dom with its doctrines, not to wound the gentle- 
man, but the report itself sets an example of a 
strength of language and tone of denunciation 
which doubly surpasses all towwhich I may have 
been excited; and if, in the execution of this doc- 
ument, drawn up in the closet, under a sense of 
the responsibility of sending it abroad as the man- 
ifesto of the leading principles of the party, if in 
all this what was due to candor and decorum was 
forgotten, surely I may be indulged in some free- 
dom of remark on so uncommon a production, 
But if I, for words used in denouncing it, should 
fail of excuse, and with the bill itself and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky should also be denounced, 
| will at least ask the indulgence of the Senate 
when I say great freedom of debate ought to be 
allowed on a document which is itself covered all 
over with the spirit of vituperation. 

[ have now proved that the principle and policy 
of the bill is not only contradicted and contra- 
vened by the report, but that it justifies and eu- 
logizes the interference of executive officers in 
elections; and not only so, but prescribes it as a 
duty to be performed by them all. 

The report says further: 

‘Is it [the discrimination made by the bill between ‘ one 
set of functionaries of the Federal Governmeut, all those 
of the State governments, the officers of the corporations 
ofassociated wealth, and a few proscribed men upon whoin 
this bill puts a gag and fetters’) to guard against the corrupt- 
ing influence and patronage of the Federal Administration ? 
If so, the effect of the bill Would be still more objection- 
able, as, in degrading them by taking from them the rights 


common to all others, it would prepare them to become the 
willing instruments of corruption or ambition.”’ 


And yet itis settled by the report that these 
officers may, in their own behalf, act as instru- 
ments of corruption, because it is for the public 
good; and surely ambition is not less praise- 
worthy. But further: 

“This bill would create a caste among office-holders, 
deriving their authority from the same high source, the 
people, and requiring the same high qualifications to dis- 


charge their duties. Those enumerated would be degraded 
by the very acceptance of office, which would cut them off 


from all identity of feeling, interest, and sympathy with | 


their fellow-citizens, by the voluntary mutilation of the 
very manhood of citizenship. It converts those officers into 
mutes. * It enforces temporary oucawry of the dearest and 
most inestimable rights of citizenship, with a penalty sus- 
pended over their heads during the continuance of office, 
which may be cut by a word, message, weiting, or even a 
look, and dooms them to become outeasts—political lepers. 
They would be dishonored by the very act of surrendering 
such rights for the mercenary motives of pecuniary gain 
and rewards of office, and proclaim themselves slaves, and 
the fit ivstruments for making slaves of others. They would 
find the badges of slavery and dishonor written upon their 
coinmissions.’? 


Well, sir, the officer is not to be thus degraded 
and prevented from interfering in elections; and 
if he does not reject his office under such condi- 
tions with disdain, he is mercenary and corrupt, 
and he is a fit instrument for power to use in 
effecting its corrupt or ambitious purposes, if he 
will consent to be appointed to office on these 
terms, Yet the report says that if he endeavors 
to control and influence the polls for the purpose 
of attaining office, it does not disqualify him; 
“all this is innocent and praiseworthy, even if 
the motive is the acquisition of office;”? but he 
would be a mercenary and corrupt tool if he 
would forego the privilege of interference. 

I will make one more remark as to the inten- 
ton of the committee in this report to contravene 
the bill, On the eighth page they say: 


“The committee will only advert to one other objection 
to the policy of the bill.”* 


And what is the policy of the bill? It is to. 


prevent interference in elections. And what do 
they say against the policy of the bill? 


“Tts obvious tendency is to alienate the people from the 
Federal Government, by infusing a jealousy of its powers 
and officers, by unjust discriminations between the twosets 
of functionaries chosen by the people, to carry on the two 
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codrdinate departments of the one single and integral Gov- 
ernment formed by the compact of the States ; to array the 
State government and its functionaries against the Federal 
Goverment and its tuncuonaries, and thus gradually to 
undermine or weaken it, by treating as aliens the State gov- 
ernipents to those who accept office under the General 
Government. Tn short, its tendency would be to * alrenate 
one poruen of the country from the rest, and to enfeeble 
the sacred ties Which now link together the various parts,’ 
and theretore, in the opinion of the committee, it ought to 
be resisted in the beginning.” 


Here is the general summing up of the whole 
report in a single sentence, in the last remark, 
which embraces and contravenes the whole pol- 
icy and object which is at the bottom of the bill 
itself. And what is that? It is to prevent the 
jealousy of the people against office-holders; and 
what is especially taken for granted in this report 
is, that the office-holders and the people are all 
one, and this is done with a view to prevent that 
very jealousy. Sir, what is the price of our lib- 
erty and of our free Government, and how are we 
to sustain them? It is by eternal vigilance alone 
that the public liberty can be maintained, and it 
is by this very jealousy, denounced and depre- 
rated by this report, by this jealousy alone, un- 
slumbering and undying, that our form of Gov- 
ernment can be preserved, It is passed intoa 
proverb that only by watchfulness and jealousy 
can a free government long be maintained. What 
is Government, in is very nature? Is it not the 
concentration of power from the many in the 
hands of the few, which is ever more or less lia- 
ble to be turned_by them against the public lib- 
erty? Are not we simply a part of the Govern- 
ment in whom power resides, and have we not 
now unanimously and exclusively acted on the 
ostensible ground of the jealousy of power, the 
one side denouncing this bill as tyrannical, and 
the other as a salutary and necessary measure in 
giving effect to this very jealousy of power? And 
yet this report insists that the people must be 
lulled, that they must not be separated or alien- 
ated from their fellow-citizens, the holders of 
office, by any kind of jealousy, but receive them 
to their eee as equal brothers in one conuhon 
interest, and be carried along on one common 
stream of sympathy with office-holders, and as 
unsuspecting sacrifices, perchance, to the iron 
embrace of a despot. 

Nor does this even give a full and sufficient 
view of the argument of the report, wiich is, that 


we should not be jealous of ourselves, nor di- | 
vided from ourselves; and what more than this | 


could be said to lull us into security in regard to 


ithe Government, and to close the eyes of the 


people against the eternally encroaching spirit of 
power? What sort of an argument is it to say 
that this is to divide one portion of the people 
from the other, and to enfeeble the sacred tes 
that link them together?) What language 1s this? 
The Government is to be preserved by the strong 
domination of aspirants, being regarded as sim- 
ple portions of the people of the country; and this 
argument is pressed for the purpose of blindfold- 
ing the people to the movements of Executive 
power, as if it were also for the purpose of sur- 
rendering our rights. Bind together portions of 
the country! And what portions? ‘The office- 
holders, the postmasters, and the people; these 
are to be bound together, and they are to listen 
unanimously to the sly office -holders at elections, 
embrace them as brothers, and give them their 
confidence, and wish them prosperity; and if this 
is not done, the tendency is to divide one portion 
of the country from the rest, and enleeble the sa- 
cred ties thai now link together its various parts! 
, Ay, sir, these are the sacred tes of the office- 
holders and people which are bound around us; 
and it ought to cover ourcheeks with shame that 
we have permitted these ties thus to be put around 
us. Butletthese ties,and those who make them, 
beware. The time may come when the people, 
perceiving the kind of brotherhood in which they 
are linked, will snap these ties asunder. 

Now, | think, Mr. President and Senators, I 
have shown that the policy of this measure is dis- 
tinetly contravened by the report; and that inter- 
ference in the elections has, by the highest con- 
siderations of honorand duty, been inculcated on 

| Office-holders. This result has been reached in 
an oblique manner by the committee, rather than 


by any direct action on the bill itself. And allow | 
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fense, that I have come to the conclusion that this 
whole report is absolutely incompatible with the 
opinions and principles of some gentlemen of the 
Republican party; and is not in the nature of 
things that gentlemen who, in the earlier portion 
of their lives, have been devoted to principles dif- 
ferent from those of the resolutions of 1798, should 
come to a just conclusion on tite principles of 
those resolutions, or understand the premises 
from which they derive their deductions. Gen- 
tlemen who were Federalists in ancient times 
now propose to build up a new theory of govern- 
ment on the doctrines of republicanism. 

Mr. President, it may not be, itis not possi- 
ble, that he who in his youth has been indurated 
in his advocacy for power will be found in his 
age with a disposition to pull down that power. 
‘These principles of freedom are peculiarly conge- 
nial tv the counsels of young and ardent bosoms. 

jut when in early life all this has been rejected, 
when the youth of twenty-one does not feel the 
fire of Grecian and Roman liberty, he may, in- 
deed, believe inafter life that he is approaching the 
great doctrines of republicanism. But it cannot 
be. In youth and age itis the same in politics 
as in love; and for a man to grow republican by 
age is equally absurd as if he should pass his 
youth in utter coldness and apathy to the feeling 
of love, and then in his old age should assume or 
affect the passions and emotions appropriate to 
his younger years. It cannot be. 

It has been said that the young man who is not 
a Democrat isa fool, and the old man who be- 
comes so isa knave. It is the natural tendency 
of things. | can well imagine that in youth a man 
may struggle against free notions, and in after life 
he may endeavor to square his principles to the 
state of things in which he finds himself under 
free institutions; and, while his heart grows cold 
and his head hot, he may fancy that he is changed 
in his political principles; but it is altogether a 
mistake. Once a Federalist is always a Federal- 
ist; and I venture the assertion that no gentleman 
who in his younger days has denounced the truth 
of the resolutions of 1798, and seceded from them, 
whatever may be his motives, will find his heart 
warm toward them in after life. And therefore I, 
for one, who was born under the influence of 
these principles, had them infused into me during 
the whole of my yuuth,and have cherished them 
ever since as the breath of life, will not permit 
myself to be schooled in these doctrines by those 
who in their youth have been devoted to different 
and opposite principles. Not that I intend these 
remarks but in the most general sense; for lam 
notone of those who denounce the Federal party. 
They were a high-minded, intelligent, and gen- 
erous party. Bat they were wrong, though they 
were apparently following that great light of a 
glorious horizon who was regarded as one of the 
party. But even if theirs were the notions of 
Washington, | humbly think these notions were 
wrong, and L do not believe them. I have re- 
jected them from my earliest days, and have 
adopted the resolutions of 1798. Ou these reso- 
lutions gentlemen propose now to proceed; and I 
have discussed their construction and application 
of them, contrasted with their construction and 
application by the Senators from Kentucky and 
Virginia, [ Messrs. Caitrenpen and Rives,}] who 
are both ative to these resolutions. They may 
be mistaken, but L would in preference cling to 
them; and Lam not to be told that such gentle- 

men as they are are to be schooled by those who 
have ever differed from them on the great prinei- 


/ ples on which our Revolution and Government 


were founded. 

And now, sir, what application has been made 
of these glorious principles in the present case? 
And what are the principles of the resolutions of 
1798, and for what purpose were they drawn up 
and adopted? [t was on a question between the 
State and General Governments in respect to their 
relative powers, and their object was to define and 
lay down the legitimate powers of the General 
Government, for the purpose of vindicating the 
rights of the States, and of comparing them with 
those of the General Government. And what did 
those resolutions inculcate? ‘They urged restric- 
tion upon this Government. This Government 
had transcended its powers, by abstracting and 


| me.to remark, though in no spirit of giving of- ' appropriating to itself the powers of the States, 


a | 
Rg 
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and a war was waged by means of these resolu- | 
tions against this Government and its office-hold- | 
ers, on the part of the States and their office-hold- | 


ers, to prevent the interference and encroachments 
of the general authorities. And yet the doctrines 
of this report are laid down now to establish the 
principle that this interference is praiseworthy; 
that it is the duty of the General Government to 
make it, and that it is desirable in every respect. 
That is the principle, and it is attempted to be 
established on the ground of our second bill of 
rights—the resolutions of 1798—because that 
secured to all equal rights. All this is the result 
of the fundamental and irradicable mistake that 
the officers of this Government are the true peo- 
le. That radical mistake, owing to the school 
in which gentlemen have been nurtured, never 
can be worn off, that the office-holders and the 
Government are the people, and in prescribing 
the rights of the office-holders and the Govern- 
ment, they have but to make a transcription of 
the rights of the people. 

jut who are the office-holders? Are the office- 
holders the people? The report goes on the 
ground of protecting the guarrantied rights of the 
veople. But are they the people, in any mean- 
ing of the terms? In all political meanings, the 
Government and the people are disconnected and 
divided. ‘The Government is to be guarded and 
limited; but is that true of the people? Are not 
the office-holders part and parcel of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and, in guarding 
against them, do you not guard against the Gov- 
ernment? ‘These officers embraced by the bill 
hold their office at the will of the Executive; and 
are they not a portion of the Government? The 
Government consists of three departments, one 
of which is the executive, and are they not ex- 
ecutive officers? They, therefore, in a most im- 
portant sense, are a part of the Government; and 
on this, from its very nature, you impose restric- 
tions, 

It has been repeated, till the words are almost 
disgusting, that Executive power has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. And 
are these officers not part and parcel of the Ex- 
ecutive? Gentlemen talk about putting fetters on 
the people; but on whose hands do we propose 
to put fetters? It is on the Briarean hands of 
power, which the President has emphatically pro- 
claimed to be his own hands, and tn their official 
functions and tenure, as I said before, they are 
part and parcel of the Executive—the mere min- 
isters of his will; and here, fon Mr. P.’s desk,] 
in a somewhat unwieldy shape, are papers from 
the celebrated President Jackson, in which he 
maintains the doctrine that they are to report 
every part of their doings to the Executive; that 
they are but an emanation from his center light, 
exercising his functions, and that he is President 
in and over them all, and, annihilating time and 
space, he, in effect, is ane and at every 
time present. That is his language when he was 
President. But I will not trouble the Senate any 
further, for they know his doctrines on this point. 
This, then, is a portion of the Executive, through 
whom we propose to restrict the President him- 
self, when acting in this way. 

Weill, sir, will the gentleman go-on to the mon- 
strous conclusion that in forging fetters for the 
Executive we are forging fetters for ourselves ? 
That we are not only not to be jealous of him, 
but that he is amalgamated with ourselves? And 
will he believe that when we put fetters on the 
Executive, we in fact put them on the hands of 
the people? Sir, I know full well how much more 
easily a delusion of this kind may arise in our 
Government than in the British or any other 
monarchical Government, and itis true that there 
is danger of an imperceptible increasing of Exec- 
utive power unknown to us from this cireum- 
stance, that the Executive is but an emanation 
from the people; he is the individual, for the time 
being, whom the people delight to honor, and 
thus, whendetters are imposed on the Executive, 
he and his supporters can all the more readily 
persuade us that they are imposed on the people 
themselves. General Jackson took the ground 
boldly that he was the people, the very imperson- 
ation of the Democracy; that he represented the 
Democracy; and he argued that all the powers of 
the people were in his own person; that he was 
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Senate. 


to be looked to as a sound impersonation of the | the people, by Executive power, and for Execs. 


people, providing and controllingeverything. Ay, | 
sir, and he did; he trampled down everything that || 
came in his way, even to the Capitol itself; at one | 
fearful blow he crushed us, and the record of our || 
shame is to be found in the proclamation and law | 
in regard to South Carolina. The legitimate ef- | 
fects of his doctrine on this point were felt every- 
where, and it was felt because General Jackson 
was regarded as the impersonation of the Democ- 
racy of the whole country. And he was so; and, || 
in consequence, the Government was turned top- | 
sy-turvy. But this was not our Government, 
this was not a republican Government with dis- 
tinct and different departments. Sir, the ver 
object of your occupying that chair is to with 
the Executive. And are gentlemen to tell us that 
to forge manacles for that power is to forge them | 
for the people? De Tocqueville speaks of the | 
danger of our Executive power as comparatively 
imminent and alarming, for in the contest between 
the crown and the people, at every doubtful or 
suspicious movement of the Executive, many are 
alarmed for their rights, and rise up at once; but 
in this country, where the people feel that the 
President is an emanation from themselves, they | 
are liable to argue that when he augments his own | 
power, it is for the people, and thusevery Exec- 
utive may go on in the acquisition of the proper || 
power of the Legislature and the Judiciary. And | 
we have all been mutually waging war against || 
each other as different branches.of the Govern- | 


_ ment, but none for the people; yet it was a war | 


of one branch against another. And we have, in | 
fact, permitted the power of one man to rule the | 
country; and now we have a proposition, settled, | 
as far as the approbation of this Senate is con- | 
cerned, that Executive office-holders are the peo- || 
ple. Sir, itdoes not — to go one inch further | 
to prove that the President is the people. 
Before I proceed to answer another branch of 
the subject, I wish to advert to two alleged and 
principal facts which serve as the foundation of | 
this report, and I will show that no such facts 
exist. On page 3 of the report, it is stated as a | 
fact, and an inceptive principle on which the com- 
mittee rested, that the State governments have 
made no discrimination between the mass of their | 
citizens and the office-holders of the General Gov- | 
ernment. Now, sir, the fact is exactly the op- | 
posite; for such is the habitual jealousy of the | 
States, and their watchfulness of your power, 
that, I believe, in every State there is a funda- 
mental law forbidding the officers of the United 
States Government from holding any office of 
profit or trust in the gift of the State. The very || 
fact of holding office under this Government is 
regarded as a disfranchisement in all the States | 
of the Union. But I beg leave to quote the lan- | 
guage of the report: | 
** Happily our institutions, resting upon the just founda- | 
tion of popular rights, neither demand nor will admit of the | 
mutilation of the person or the privileges of citizenship, as | 
a prerequisite for office. Under the existing laws, a citizen | 
of a State does not by accepting any of the offices (desig- | 
nated in the bill) under the Federal Government, forfeit | 
any of the rights and privileges which belong to him as a | 
citizen of a State.’ | 
Forfeits no right! Sir, he is disfranchised if | 
he holds office under thisGovernment. And what || 
is the fact in regard to the soldiery of the United || 
States? And on what principle can you disfran- || 
chise a soldier any more than an office-holder, if | 
these rights are inherent in him as acitizen? Un- | 
questionably you have in that case no such right. || 
Yet a United States soldier does not vote; and | 
gentlemen from all parts of the House, una voce, || 
have declared that the office-holders are the en- || 
listed soldiers of the Executive, thus identified || 
as the very persons who are disfranchised. And |) 
yet these persons who are thus characterized as | 
enlisted soldiers, it is now declared are not to be || 
disfranchised, while the whole Army proper, of || 
eight or ten thousand, are so in fact. || 
Mr. President, the report proceeds to make || 
another assertion which is altogether at variance || 


tive purposes. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky. And often against 
their wishes. ' 

Mr. PRESTON. Notoriously so. The poo. 
ple are flouted, and their opposition is a reason 
why these men are appointed and retained jp 
office. Sir, look at my own State, where foy, 
fifths of its citizens are on the other side. Wha, 
is the case in respect to office-holders with ys: 
The very fact that the people wished certain of. 
fice-holders appointed was the very reason why 


they were not appointed. They were appointed 


against us, and over us, to control us in Spite of 
ourselves. 

Another alleged fact in the report is, that the 
committee have not known this power to be 
brought in conflict with the elections. Let ys 
recapitulate a little. In 1821 or 1822, by a dis. 
tinguished Governor of a State, it was solemnly 
declared to be a fact. De Witt Clinton presented 
it solemnly as an existing evil which required 
correction under the administration of Mr. Adams; 
and it was proclaimed and blazoned forth in every 
corner of the country, that the office-holders had 
interfered with the freedom of elections, and Gen. 
eral Jackson received a torrent of applause in the 
expectation that he would crush this mass of 
evil, which put the country in a foam, and raved 
round the land; and yet the gentleman never 
heard of it! Mr. Jefferson and General Jack. 
son came in under the same conditions, denounc- 
ing this as an existing evil, and promising to cor- 
rect it. And now, as Ihave adduced the testi- 
mony of Jefferson, Jackson, and Clinton, what 
is the testimony of this report? It contradicts 
and denies the truth of their testimony. Even 
if it were admitted to be in its nature a grievance, 
the report and the committee deny the fact, and 


they also repudiate the principle; and gentlemen 
have sent abroad ten thousand copies of a report 


which says that they give Mr. Jefferson the lie; 
and further, it declares them guilty of the enor- 
mous crime of giving General Jackson the lie, 
declaring that all which both these gentlemen as- 
serted on this point, is a lie. Mr. President, this 
is a very intrepid report. It boldly marches up 
to the face of Mr. Jefferson, and denounces him 
at the very moment when it professes to ground 
its doctrines on his principles. Mr. Jefferson 
said this was an evil; the report says it is none; 
he says it existed; the report denies it; he said he 
would correct it; the report says that it is uncon- 
stitutional and tyrannical. And this is not all; 
but, bolder than this, though it might be sup- 
posed that the bones of Jefferson were not to be 
desecrated or passed by with irreverence, the re- 
port goes higher and further than this; it de- 


_nounces Jackson, and gives him the lie in rela- 


tion to a matter of fact. 

the power of his opinion. 
And with what face can gentlemen tell me that 

the combined power of this sgh ne, aa 


It dares a conflict with 


suppress a grievance which is acknowledged to 


exist? What did Mr. Jefferson propose to do by 
his individual power? He pledged himself to 
suppress this evil before he entered upon his office; 
and he did suppress it. 

I will not read the report of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Benton] but refer to a passage or 
two, and see how it squares with this report, in 
which honorable gentlemen say, in regard to these 
officers, that the people are delighted to trust them, 
in blind confidence, with all their rights and func- 
tions. And what said the Senator from Missour', 
when, ina different position from his present one, 
he was a leader in the Opposition ? 

‘‘ That the whole of this great power will center in the 
President. The King of England is the fountain of honor: 
the President of the United States the source of patronage. 
He presides over the entire system of jobs and contracts. 
He has power over the support of the individuals who ad- 
minister the system. He makes and unmakes then. He 
chooses from the circle of his friends and supporters, and 


may dismiss them ; and, upon all the principles of human 
action, will dismiss them, as often as they disappoint his 


with fact, and which is the fatal source of all the 
evil principles which flow out of it; and to that 
I beg the attention of the Senate. It is the al- 


'leged fact that office-holders are appointed by _ 
opie, | 


people, that they are emanations from the 
and the agents of the people. But is that the 
fact? No, sir; they hold their office in spite of 


|| expectations. His spirit will animate their actions ‘n all the 
|| elections to State and Federal offices. Again, we must then 
|| look forward to the time when the public revenue will be 
| doubled, when the civil and military officers will be quad- 
|| rupled, when its influence over individuals will be mulii- 
|| plied to an indefinite extent, when the nomination of the 

resident can carry any man through the Senate, and his 
|, recommendation can carry any measure through the two 
i} Houses of Congress ; when the principle of public action 
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will be open and avowed: the President wants my vote, 
and I want his patronage ; | will vote as he wishes, and he 
will give me the office I wish for. What will this be but 
the Governinent of one man, and what is the Government 
of one man but a monarehy? Names are nothing.” 


Perhaps | have satisfied the Senate in reading 
from all the wise objections to this report, and I 
now put it to gentlemen whether it would not 
be proper for them, if they will not censure this 
report, to declare their disapprobation of what 
the Senator from Missouri expressed on this sub- 
ject in 1828. Such were his sentiments then; and 

et we have now declared in this report that office- 
Lolders are not in conflict with the people; and 
more: the report has argued (page 4) that the pat- 
ronage of the Government is a disadvantage to 
those in office, and that, on the whole, they would 
be better without patronage. But, if it is so, let 
them cease to exercise it. They say these offi- 
cers have notinterfered. Sir, isnot this erroneous, 
and in the face of the fact throughout the coun- 
try? Where have these gentlemen been? All 
these officers are continually engaged in the elec- 
tions everywhere. Every officer of this Govern- 
ment is an electioneering outpost. Sir, 1 would | 
not discuss the matter in the face of a fact of that 
kind. There are twelve thousand postmasters, 
of which, perhaps, one thousand makea pecuniary 
sacrifice for the office, and | usually take it for 
granted that where there is an act of self-depriv- 
ation the occupant isa Whig. But show me the 
office of which the income is $200, or more, where | 
they are not continually tugging at electioneering 
for the Administration. We have a posimaster 
in our own little village, who is a most thorough 
electioneerer, devoting his days and nights to that 
praiseworthy employment, and in his little ca- 
boose of a post office | have found electioneering 
interferences, which the honorable gentlemen of | 
the committee must have been able to discover if 
they had been on the spot. At the times of elec- 
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would have lost ground notwithstanding? Ay, 
sir, and but for these, how long ago would their 


Bremer stronghold .at New York have been 


rokenup? Whathas been done there with their 
millionsatthe custom-house, which have at length 
proved unavailing? And I hope that in spite of 


| these myrmidons, they will effectually storm that | 


fortress, and that the party are doomed by the 
handwriting already on the wall. 

Sir, | had hoped, from the growing weakness 
of the party in power, they would have manifested 
a disposition to reform. But this report clouds 
that prospect, and there is again every cause of 
alarm. I have seen that their ultimate purposes, 
when matured and manifested, cannot but revolt 
every honest and patriotic mind; and I say there 
is a natural condemnation in our bosoms of the 
interference of office-holders in elections. No man 
really approves it. And I will venture to say 


| that there is no gentleman now on this floor who 
will say in terms that he approves it. 


‘There is 
an impropriety which we ourselves feel, if we 


| would but announce it, in entering the canvass 


for the purpose of sustaining or prolonging our 
power. But all the principles of liberty on this 
subject come from the minority for the time 


| being, and they are in uniform contrast with the 


doctrines of the report of the Senator from New 


| Jersey. 


Sir, in what condition do we find ourselves in 
regard to the question of patronage? It became 


| the duty of a distinguished member from South 


Carolina [Mr. Catuowun] to examine into and to 
report on the power of the Executive, and its 
alarming increase within a few years, and, in 
doing that, he pointed out the various sources of 
this power, and spoke of this very source as en- 
dangering the liberties of the country. In this 
report the subject was more expanded than in 


| that of the Senator from Missouri; and it.was 


tions, the office is unusually incumbered with || 


electioneering pamphlets. I have seen the room 
crowded all up with ‘* addresses to the Republi- 
can party,’’ calling on the people of the United 
States to support this Administration. [Laugh- 
ter.] After a public meeting at the Capitol, scraps 
from General Jackson, the Globe, &c., were | 
served up us a cold hash for breakfast, and were 
sent forth to the country as the manifesto of the 
Republican party. 1 cast my eyes around the 
post office, and there, in staring capitals, were to 
be seen, ** Glorious Triumph !”” 
mocracy have carried Constantinople!’’ ‘*Grand 
news from Alabama!’’ ** The Democratic party 
in the ascendency!”’ ‘One hundred guns !’’ and | 
there present, with his wand, was the master of | 
these cabalistics, putting the question, ** Will you | 
not vote for the Democratic party ?’? He was ad- | 
vocating the principle which the party once | 
avowed, ** Principle in proportion to interest!” | 
And now I put it to Senators whether any one | 
will rise in his place and say, on his honor, that | 
he believes Federal officers do not pay a tax, pro 
rata, for electioneering purposes. Wall any gen- 
tleman even say that he doubts it? [No sign.] I 
do not yet assert it, but do we not know it? Ido 
notespecially urge this as an attack on the present | 
Administration, but it is in the nature of these 
things when they are underinstructionsfrom high | 
quarters to that effect. The Senator from New 
York says itis the duty of office-holders to inter- 
fere in elections. 
Mr. WALL. There is nothing of that in the 
report. 
1 


Mr. PRESTON. I have just read it to the | 
Senate. And the Senator from Pennsylvaniasays, 


if he were President, he would appoint officers of |, 


his own political principles. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, in a low tone, was under- 
stood to say either that he should not be President, 
or that he did not make the supposition that he 
might be President. " 

Mr. PRESTON. May be so; but the gentle- 
man represented it as the duty of the President 
to appoint men only of his own principles. And | 
what then? He would have none in office but | 
men of his party. And then what? 





| 
| 
| 


He would | 
have one hundred thousand men bought and paid | 
for, imbued with the spirit and principles of one | 
man. And will gentlemen say thatall this would | 


made eight years afterwards, when Executive 
power had assumed a more fearfulaspect. [Mr. 
P. read some passages from this report, in which 


| it was said that so long as offices were considered 


as a public trust, they were filled with those who 


| a. > 
| would best and most faithfully perform the duties 
of office; but that gradually a great change had 


been effected, so that a faithful performance of 


‘| duty no longer assured an appointment to office, 


| or a continuance in it; and it might in truth be 
| said that the expenditures of the revenue had be- 


| come corrupt and subservient to corruptions. } 
““ ry. ' 
The erect De- | 


Sir, there are twenty passages of this kind, but 
I will not consume the time of the Senate in ad- 
verting tothem. ‘They are full of wisdom; and 
yetall this is now denounced which it was the 
policy of this bill to carry into practical effect, 
and it is declared unconstitutional, unwise, and 
tyrannical. 

Mr. P. further remarked that this report was 
made five years ago; that the rapidly increasing 
patronage of the Government was then held up 
as’greatly alarming; that from the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Adams to that time, which was nine 
years, there had been an increase of annual ex- 
penditure from $12,000,000 to $25,000,000; and 
now, in five years more, it had increased to 
$40,000,000. And now, with such an increase 
before us, will gentlemen tell us that there is no 
danger from this source, and that it is wrong to 
guard against it? They have heard the testimony 
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of Mr. Jefferson, of De Witt Clinton, of Andrew | 


Jackson, and of others distinguished among 
themselves, and now, if they sanction the doc- 
trines and principles of this report, they will sub- 
vert all that these gentlemen have said on this 


| subject. 


i 


| mind is all on fire in behalf of the American Gov- | 


But, sir, I will take higher ground than all this. 
All the essential principles of liberty known in 
the history of our ancestors, are repugnant to the 
abominable principles of this report. Well and 
consistently did the gentleman act in flouting and 
repudiating the free doctrines of our European 
ancestors. 
democratic Government, to denounce all control 
of public officers; ay, and when monarchical Eu- 


Well does it become him, under a_ 


rope, with its Kings and its despotic laws, yet | 


impose fetters on their executive officers for the 


security of popular rights, and the gentleman’s | 


ernment and its liberties, as the liberties of the 


give the party no support? Will they say they || people. He says that this restriction of execu- 


| 
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tive officers is a tribute to English despotism; and 
so, in the same way, would our restrictions be a 
tribute to office-holders. English liberty says 
the wolf shall be caged; buz the gentleman says, 
no; keep down the iron bars; he is a part of the 
flock. English despotism ! 

I know, sir, it has been a trick with certain 
politicians of this country to denounce anything 
thatis English. But I have not the heart to de- 
nounce the ative country of liberty, which has 
erected the proudest and most glorious temple of 
freedom of any country in Europe. She is an old 
nation, proud in arms, and has long battled in the 
cause of liberty through blood and carnage. And 
she has propagated it in this country. Think 
you that we should have found it without her? 
Hers was the native soil of our freedom and oug 
blood. And did it ever stagnate in our veins or 
blanch in the fight? No, sir, no; wherever it is 
found,in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America; where 
ever the sun has blazed upon it, its native tint 
remains indelible, and we still feel proud of our 
blood, and honored from our illustrious ancestors. 
And yet you say they have fought for despotism 
there, while in effect you are so making manacies 
for our people as no one there dare do. Since 
the time of Walpole, no English Minister would 
have dared to present such a report as this. He 
could not have done it and retained his place. 
The King of England, from the house of Hano- 
ver, Whose German notions were not yet oblit- 
erated, denounced the bill restricting his execu- 
tive officers, and called ita villainous bill; and the 
King’s language in this was the language of a 
King. But the Commons and the people held a 
different language, and determined that the King 
should take the bill, villainous though it might 
be. 

And when such was the language of the Brit- 
ish Commons, what is said of a British lord, with 
blue ribbons? One instance of the interference 
of the Executive with the elective franchise was 
brought before the Commons’in this wise. 

[Mr. P. read from history, that the almoner of 
the Queen in the county of Worcester wrote to 
several of his friends, soliciting them to oppose 
the election of one of the candidates for Parlia- 
ment. The Commons voted that this was a vio- 
lation of the liberty of the people, and asked the 
Queen to dismiss the offender from office; and the 
Queen dismissed him accordingly. Mr. P. also 
read another example of the kind, which occurred 
in 1779, when an executive officer was detected, 
in the county of Southampton, taking partin the 
election; and when the case was brought before 
the House of Commons, Lord North remarked 
that it was acase in regard to which there was 
no great cause for alarm; and instantly, on all 
sides of the House, the remark was followed by 
such indignant clamors and uproar that Lord 
North was compelled to explain; and the House 
forthwith adopted a resolution that it was highly 
criminal for an executive officer to use his office 
in influencing elections to Parliament. ]} 

Thus, under what gentlemen call a despotic 
Government, were the liberties of the people 
jealously guarded and protected; and wherever 
there is power and patronage and interference of 
this kind, they are part and parcel of the Gov- 
ernment. Even there,an interference in elections 
by a letter of an officer of the Crown was held an 
indignity, and the silence of Lord North in regard 
to it has consecrated it to us as the evidence of 
the genuine spirit of British liberty. Sir, I call 
on Senators to place some mark of their reproba- 
tion on the report which has been submitted to us. 

Mr. President, I did not feel myself called on 
to support the bill, because for that task Ideemed 
the ability of the Senator from Kentucky abun- 
dant; and I should not now have troubled the 
Senate, but that I was alarmed at the doctrines 
of this report, and at the fact that gentlemen were 
about to send them through the country as the 
principles of the party in power, on which they 
intend to act. If gentlemen do so, the people 
will be forewarned and forearmed; and, knowing 
the purposes of those in power, they will be 
sufficiently notified that they ought to be on the 
alert against them; and if they do not then defend 
their liberty, it will only be another proof that 
it is not tyrants who make slaves, but slaves who 


‘| make tyrants. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN POPE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In ruc Elouse or Representatives, 
February 15, 1839, 


On the bill making appropriations for the civil and diplo- 
matic service for the year 1839. 


Mr. POPE said: 


Mr. Cuataman: I hope that no apology is ne- | 


cessary on my part for addressing the committee 
at this time at large on the several topics of pub- 
lic poliey and political principles to which the 
attention of the country has been called in our 
debates, here and elsewhere, and in the public 
journals... My colleague, (Mr. Crampens,] the 
able and faithful chairman of the Committee of 
Claims, knows that I have remained at my post, 
late \ j 
the House in favor of the poor and humble and 
suffering citizens who have fair demands on our 
justice; and the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, of which Lam a member, will 
have the candor to admit that I have not taken 
a course to impede his Administration measures, 
whether t concurred with him or not. I have 


been ever willing to afford hima fair opportunity | 


to present them, with his views, to the consider- 
ation of the House and nation, 
the necessary public business might be done at 


time in useless debate on plain and unimportant 
subjects, and | would exhort gentlemen of the 
legal profession, who so often hammer us for two 
or three hours, like an ignorant jury, on trite 


questions, to believe that those of us who are not | 
, ° 
fond of speaking merely for the sake of speaking | 


have some small stock of sense and information 
as well as themselves. 


cal state of the nation, and the principles and 
measures involved in the approaching contest, 
not only to this House and the public, but to my 
immediate constituents, to whom I am directly 
responsible, and before whom I am to appear at 
the approaching election in August next. It is 
my duty to treat them with fairness and candor, 


to explain my position here, and to give them || the name and by the high priest of Democracy. 


A man in my own State of some intelligence, | 
many years ago, made a deep impression on me | 


my opinion on public affairs. The crisis is deeply 
interesting toevery American citizen, and requires 


every man to speak out with decision, calmness, 


and truth. A man of observation, who takes a 
survey of the present state of things in this coun- 
try, will be surprised to discover that questions 
oe gehte, constitutional law, and all subjects 
connected with the course of the N 
ernment, are less settled and more afloat than 
forty or forty-five years ago, when our present 
Constitution was first put into practical operation. 
The power to protect navigation, manufactures, 
and fa Hah productions, by duties on foreign 
articles, even mere discriminating duties, or boun- 


ties on fishing vessels in the northeast, that great | 
nursery of seamen to man our Navy, the right | 
arm ofour national defense, is denied. The power | 
to establish a national bank, declared to be neces- | 


sary by the wise, patriotic, and godlike Congress 
of 1780, that of 1791, of 1816, and of 1832, ap- 

roved by Washington, Hamilton, Gallatin, Dal- 
wa Crawford, Madison, and a host of others, 
the most enlightened statesmen of our country, is 
also denied, and the institution denounced as 
dangerous and wicked, after a successful experi- 
ment of forty years. Yes, sir, the political men 


of yesterday boldly denounce the great, wise, and | 


good men who have gone before us, the authors 
of our independence and founders of our Repub- 
lic, aS incompetent to construe the Constitution, 


utility of such an institution as a fiscal agent and 
a check on the excessive issues of a paper cur- 
rency. The scattering fires and solpan shots 
constantly kept up by the different parties at each 
other render it difficult for a stranger, or even for 
ourselves, to understand with definite clearness 
the questions in issue between them, or the lead- 
ing principles involved in the mighty struggle 
now pending before the great jury of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I am constrained, Mr. Chairman, to express 
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| my high approbation of the manner in which my 
colleague, [Mr. Murray,] the other day, made 


and early, to aid him to obtain the action of 


In order that |) 


ational Gov- | 
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the best defense I have heard of the course of the 
Administration. Jt is just to say to him, if he has 
not convinced me of the soundness of his views, 
and correctness of the facts he has asserted, that 
his course in this debate has been marked by that 
decorum and propriety which ought to charac- 
terize this representative body. He has not ap- 
plied to his adversaries offensive epithets or un- 
popular names, or dealt in mere denunciation of 
his political opponents; he has not substituted 
the terms Democrats, Whigs, or Federalists, for 
argument. He has considered the two great par- 
ties which now divide the country as supporters 


and opponents of the Administration. Those who 


believe, as he does, that the principles and meas- 
ures of this Administration are sound and will 
conduce to the preservation of the public liberty 
and to advance the general prosperity, ought to 
support it; and it is the duty of those who enter- 
tain a contrary opinion to oppose it. A gentle- 
man, by calling himself a Democrat or a Whig, 
does not prove the course of the Administration 
right or wrong. The tendency of the principles 


and measures of the Administration is to be shown | 


by reason, argument, and fact, and not by mere 
nameg and electioneering slang. When I hear 
members of this House talk of Democrats and 
Democracy, to prove one party right and the 


other wrong, | am reminded of a conversation I | 


_ had with Mr. Gideon Granger, a citizen of Con- | 
this short session, I have abstained from wasting | 


necticut, thirty years ago, when Postmaster Gen- 
eral under Mr. Jefferson. 

In one of the newspapers there was an account 
of a large meeting of the people of New Haven, 
in that State, indicating an intention to resist the 
embargo law; but before they proceeded to busi- 


_ hess, some of the reverend clergy were called on 


to say grace overthem. I expressed my surprise 


|| to Mr. Granger that the clergy should give open | 
I am inclined to present my views on the polit- || i 


countenance to an insurrection against the laws. 


| **Friend Pope,’ answered he, *‘youdon’t know us 


Yankees; whatever we do, whether we work for 
God or the devil, we do it all in the name of the 
Lord.’’ And some gentlemen seem to imagine that 


whether the Administration works for the good | 
of the preie or the ruin of the people, for God 
c 


or the devil, all their doings can be sanctified in 


in reference to this subject. He told me that a 


son of his, a distinguished citizen of Tennessee, | 
| from the commencement of his career in life, had 


determined to act on the assumed ground that the 
people were to be fooled by somebody, and that 
a man was a fool who did not fool them for his 
own advantage. And not many years ago, I ad- 
dressed the people at what is called a candidate’s 
meeting, and explained my views of a national 
bank, besides touching on other topics. In the 
evening, after the people had dispersed, a warm 
personal friend of mine, of good talents, whom 
L considered, as everybody else did, among the 
most thorough-going Democrats, rode with me a 
few miles, and in the course of our conversation, 
observed that the world supposed me to have 
much more sense than him; but, said he, they are 
mistaken, you have not half my sense. You talk 
about a national bank, give large national and 
extended views of the benefits and utility of such 
an institution, but very few of your hearers can 
appreciate the merits of what you consider states- 
manlike argument. Now, says he, I go for De- 
mocracy and Government, or treasury people’s 
bank. Ihave no faith, said he, in this Democra- 
cy, but itis the road to success. I tell you, I 
have no faith in it, but Lam determined to go for 


'| Democracy, and no fellow shall out-Democrat me. 
the work of their own hands, or to judge of the || 


He assured me that he would support me, when 
a candidate, whether I was right or wrong, but 
he must condemn my opinions before the people, 
for I tell you, said he, that I don’t inten 
beaten at the game of Democracy. 


Mr. Chairman, I have no particular objection | 
to the word Democrat, Whig, or Federalist. Gen- | 


tlemen are at liberty to assume any name ey 
please; but I protest against the use of any such 
epithets to prove a measure right er wrong. He 
had been, and ever should be, democratic in his 
feelings and actions towards his fellow-men. He 
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| West. ’ a 
| wrong, and some of his opinions, and especial! 
about a national bank, were called by many Fed. 


-argument at the bar of the nation. 


/me upon the subject. 


to be || 
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had never oppressed the poor, or dealt hardly 
with them; and in his public course, both in tho 
Kentucky Legislature and in Congress, he haq 
been uniform in defending the fair claims of th» 


actual and bona fide settlers of our new lands. Hoe 


was in favor of a kind and liberal policy towards 
the poorer classes, who, unable to purchase lands 
at high prices in the old and rich States, had mj- 
grated to the new and unsettled regions of the 
Some of his public acts may have been 


eral. He had formed his opinion on that subject 
at an early period of his congressional carver, 
after profound consideration and an earnest in. 


| quiry after truth. He had maintained that opinion 


through good and evil report, and had discovered 
no good reason to change it. Whether his opinion 
was called Federal or Democratic, was a matter 
of indifference to him; and he had little respect 
for a man who was afraid to obey the conviction 
of his understanding, lest he should be called Fed. 


_eralist, Whig, Democrat, or anything else. Let 
| every man be persuaded in his own mind that he 


is right, and go ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that I like the course 
of my colleague in recognizing but two parties— 
the party for the Administration, and the party 
against it. Those who disapprove of the prinei- 
ples and measures of the Administration owe it 
to themselves, their peasinys and their immediate 
constituents, to put in good and substantial pleas 
in bar to their continuance in power with a veri- 
fication, and to sustain their pleas by proof and 
There are, 
however, some other parties or squads of parties 
that merit a passing notice. I hear of a State- 
rights party, whose creed [ would be as much at 
a loss to define as that of the Mormon party of 
the far West. I do not know any anti-State- 
rights menanywhere. If there are such, I know 
them not. IL have heard of anti-Masonic party; 
and we have an abolition party, more dangerous 
in its character, tendency, and objects than any 
which has arisen since the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment—a party which threatens to weaken, if 
not destroy, our eens disturb our domestic tran- 
quillity, and shake the foundation of private prop- 
erty. Until lately, I have been disposed to receive 
their petitions without attaching much import- 
ance to them; but I am now satisfied that no such 
petitions, tending to engender discord here, and 
disturb the general tranquillity, ought to be re- 
ceived. I had not before this felt any serious 
concern about this matter, for | have never known 


,a Yankee emigrant to the South or Southwest to 


setaslavefree. A someones and intelligent 
gentleman from New Hampshire settled in my 
neighborhood about twelve or fourteen years ago, 


' and was at first clamorous and rude in his re- 
| marks about slaves and slaveholders. 


After he 
had been with us two or three years, he took a 
fancy to a fine widow, a friend of mine, who had 
some very valuable slaves. Some of her coun- 


| selors were opposed to the match, and she, know- 
_ing that I was very much disposed to encourage 
/matrimony, and that I would advise her to do 


precisely what she wanted to do, conversed with 
Having never indulged or 
excited prejudices against Yankees, I told her 
that the first article in their creed was to provide 
well for their household; that he would make a 


| good husband, and urged her to marry him, which 


she did, and their union has been fortunate and 
happy; and he has never, I believe, said one word 
about abolition from that day to this, He is a 
good husband, and a much better master than 
most of us, for he gets twice as much Jabor out 
of his slaves as I ever could. 

Mr. Chairman, about the close of the last war 
I felt proud that we had at the city of New Or- 
leans a military chieftain who, by his bravery 
and military skill, defended our soil against the 
finest army that ever crossed the Atlantic, and 
shed a luster on our national character. About 
the same time, I was gratified to learn that we 
had an enlightened statesman, an intellectual 
Hercules, at the head of the American mission at 
Ghent, sent to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, who, with the weapons of reason 
and argument, vanquished the first statesmen of 
the British empire ou the contested question about 
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e fishingrights and privileges of the Americans 
on our northeastern coasts and seas. The Brit- 
jsh commissioners contended that, according to 
the law of nations, the treaty of 1783, by which 
our fishing rights and privileges were acknow]l- 
edged and secured, was abrogated by the war of 
1812. My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Ap- 
ams] admitted the general rule settled by the law | 
of nations in regard to ordinary treaties, but in- || tration in issue between the two contending par- 
sisted that, as these fishing rights and privileges || ties, here and in the nation. My colleague, and 
existed and were enjoyed before the peace of || other friends of the Administration, not content 
1783, they were not abrogated by the war; that | with defending their measures and principles, 
it was not a debatable question; and he ultimately || have, to make out their case, gone back for years 
silenced the British pretensions in relation to the || to assail the measures and opinions of other men, 
fisheries. |, and especially those supposed to be candidates 

Ten years ago I read a letter of that gentleman || for the next Presidency. - All this seems to me to 
[Mr. Apams] on this question; and have reviewed |, be irrelevant. We are not here, or ought not to 
ita second time during the presentsession,among | be, engaged in making or unmaking Presidents, 
the most able and eloquent productions of his or | We are here discussing the principles and meas- 
any other pen. Mr. Chairman, (continued Mr. | ures of pyblic concern. The conduct of the Ad- 
P.,) before that gentleman presents any more pe- | ministration, and their principles, are arraigned 
titions for the abolition of slavery, I beseech him || at the bar of the public. Is it a fair or legitimate 
to review that letter, and see if his argument will || defense to say that other men have done wrong, 
not bear with great force on the slavery question; || and been in favor of bad measures? Coulda judge, 
because slavery existed not only before our Con- | impeached at the bar of this House, screen him- 
stitution was formed, but before the peace of 1783 | self by telling us that other men had done wrong, 
or the Articles of Confederation. If our fishing || and that, if he was removed, another as bad would 
rights and privileges were not abrogated by war, | be appointed in his place? Would it do for a 
and were not debatable, because they existed | Representative on this floor, when censured by 
and were enjoyed before the Revolution, upon || his constituents, to tell them that they must select 
what ground can our northern brethren claim the || him, because, although he had acted badly, and 
right to petition, or in any way disturb, the insti- | had abused the trust reposed in him, another 
tution of slavery? Sir, I must deny that slavery || 


| would do as bad, or worse ? that those who were 
isa grievance of which the people of the free States | opposed to him, and found fault with his conduct, 
have any right to complain by petition, or to ask 


| were not Democrats, but rag-barons, aristocrats, 
the interference of Congress. The Presidenthas || &c.? Would this be a fair and honorable defense ? 
called on us for severe laws and a million dollars 


to prevent our people from interfering in the af- || 
fairs of Canada, when it is known that Upper 


the debate.* 

Mr. P. assured the-committee that nothing but 
a strong solicitude to present this right of petition 
in its true aspect could have prompted him to this 
departure from the usual course of debate. He 
would now call the attention of the committee to 
those principles and measures of this Adminis- 


| sion of topics admitted to be within the scope of 


* If permitted to examine the right of petition to the ex- 
tent contended for, Mr. Pore would have insisted on the 
Canada is a place of refuge for our Fugitive slaves; | "ptrgnable ground assumed by Mr. Avaxs in relation to 

d when they get there, neither the people nor || $05 the rents St eee oLmaed , a 
an He y get e, 2 people || that the rights and privileges which existed and were en- 
the British authorities will have them surrendered | joyed before the foundation of this Confederacy, and recog- 
totheirowners. Mr. P. said that he did not think || nines by the articles or compacta of union, did not admit of 

251 is ELE arr Gy PRE, | debate or controversy, and’ were not grievances coming 

“4 au < spp ane- : . 7) 7 . 7 asm 

me oer Gor eee in relation to Ul 1 ei - | Within the scope, right, or intent of petition in its broadest 
ada, had much claim on us to use extraordinary | conse. The right of petition for redress of grievances im- 
means to protect It from the interference of our || plies the existence of a grievance of which the petitioners 
citizens. Hewas willing to do what our charac- || have a right to co.nplain, and a power in the body to which 
: aie ol oi Sane a | it is addressed to afford the relief called for; and I might 

ter as a Hation, and ane amicable 8 lations . ith contend with force and plausibility that the subject and ob- 
that Power, demanded, to maintain neutrality; | ject of the petition ougut to be consistent with the peace 
but it seemed to him that the slave States of this || and safety of the nation. Mr. P. could never admit that any 
Union had as high claims to the protecting au- ane had ube Senne Coeeh, masemeten Nes Soeee 

j , > » ‘ ve eains color of the rigiitof petition, to cast firebrands into this Ha 

thority of the President and Congress Soyne the tending to sap thé toundation of our social harmony and 
abolition schemes of the North. If the slave and |) potitical union. It is monstrous to contend that the time of 
free States were separate communities, combina- ;| this House must be wasted, and our deliberations disturbed 
tions, if permitted in the free States to disturb the | by such vain if not wicked efforts. The Representatives of 
; stants hin \ : || the people must on this as on all other subjects of petition, 

slave institutions of the South, would be deemed | exercise their sound discretion under the high responsibility 
just cause of war: and now that they are united which they owe to their country and constituents. If the 
by political compact, one leading object of which || free and slave States were separate communities, could the 
was to preserve ourinternal peace and tranquillity tree States, consistent with the principles of international 
ought not-the President, in his message whi i || law, permit societies and combinations to be organized 

8 ? re ent, in bw meneage ‘CM || within their limits to interrupt the peace and property of 
expressed s0 much solicit ude about Canada, to their neighbors? Would it not be cause of war? Mr. P. 
have called on Congress, if not the free States, to | would, if he couid address the single ladies of New Eng- 
exert their whole constitutional power to suppress land, endeavor to give their finer feelings and sympathies 

il b : renee ee ) nenees | another direction. He would hold a very different language 
al combinations against our tlernal peace; ANd, | to them from that which they so often hear from puritanical 
if necessary, to have placed a force on Mason and | lecturers, who appeal to their sympathies and their pockets 
Dixon’s line, to enforce neutrality in relation to || in behalf of the imaginary sufferings of the southern slaves. 
our slave property? Mr. P. would tell them that he had lived in the far West; 

PEORTESY:/ that those fertile regions abounded with active, enterpris- 
_ Mr. P., with some pleasantry, remarked, tha 
if he could be assured that he would be retlected 
next August to this Elouse without opposition, 
he believed he would make a tour through the 
northern and eastern States, and deliver lectures 
to them on this very interesting subject, and ex- 
hort them to pause before they cut asunder the 
ties of interest, amity, and blood, by which this 
great and rising nation was united; and he would | 
more especially appeal to the ladies, who, by art- 
ful addresses to their finer sympathies, had been | 
induced to take a warm and active part in behalf | 
of the slaves of the South. 


rather scarce ; and he would with sincerity aud zeal exhort 
the ladies of the East to turn a deat ear to the idle tales and 
appeals of the artful agents of the Abolitionists, and take 
up their march to the West. They wonld soon, do doubt, 
| get good husbands in those new regions, and will render 
| more essential service to this great and rising Republie in 
raising up good Democrats to fight the future battles for lib- 
erty and their country, than in sending petitions here to 
wound the feelings of their southern friends and brethren. 
Mr. P. segretted that the rules established at the present 
session precluded him from presenting his views more in 
extenso on this subject of abolition. Negroslavery, whether 
right or wrong, whether for good or for evil, had been so 
long incorporated into our system, that it must be left to the 
’ : _ || Operation of causes bidden from human ken, and to the 
At this moment Mr. Pope was arrested in his || mysterious plans of a wise Providence—not to be seen even 
remarks in relation to abolition, as he had been |, throusha glass darkly. Let every citizen of this Republic 
once before, by acall to order, on the ground that | remember, with deep concern, that this is a most delicate 


h : and dangerous topic, and cannot be touched without hazard 
e was departing from the matter under debate, || to our peace and union, prosperity and happiness. Mr. P. 





batable subject. 

Mr. P. disavowed any intention to discuss the 
question of abolition, and had only designed to 
present to the committee, in a concise manner, his 
view of thia right of petition. He, however, ac- | 
quiesced in the decision of the Chair, and, with 
leave of the committee, proceeded in the discus- 


tion of the gentleman from New Hampshire, [Mr. Atuer- 
TON,] because by implication it seemed to concede the right 
to present abolition petitions, instead of refusing to receive 
them. It is the duty of this House, Mr. P. would have in- 
sisted, to tell the Abolitionists in a decided tone that their 
petitions would and could not be received, because they 
asked an interference of this Government for purposes and 
objects incompatible with our peace and safety, and the 
legitimate objects of the Constitution. 


} 
| 
and that the question of abolition was nota de- would have declared his disapprobation of the last resolu- 


} 
| ing, and promising young men; that young ladies were || I 
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Would a people of common sense, with ordinary 
concern about the administration of public affairs, 
listen to a defense of this sort? Certainly not. 
The course of argument pursued by these gentle- 
men would prove too much; it would prove that 
this Administration and themselves ought t8 be 
perpetuated in power, whether they did right or 
wrong. 
Now, the true question is, are the principles 
and measures of this Administration right? have 
the public affairs been fairly and honestly admin- 
istered ? and is it not necessary that the Admin- 
istration should be changed, to correct and reform 
those abuses, blunders, and the derangement of 
_ our currency and other branches of the public 
service, Which have occurred under this Admin- 
istration?) When gentlemen talk of aristocrats, 
bankites, &c., L really do not understand them in 
reference to the people of the district I represent. 
In the five counues comprising that district, there 
is no bank, or branch of any bank; nor do I 
know that there is $10,000 of bank stock held in 
the district. There are no very wealthy men 
there, and but few so poor as not to have the 
reasonable comforts of life. They are farmers 
generally, with a portion engaged in other pur- 
suits. ‘They constitute the industrious middle 
class of society, which, in all countries, is the 
most virtuous, happy, and independent class— 
the salt of the earth. We have no public officers 
among us, except postmasters with small in- 
comes. No public money is expended there. 
| We pay our full proportion of the revenue; more 
| than South Carolina; and more, in proportion to 
our population, than any of the southern States 

east of the Alleghany. The people do not com- 
| plain of all this, if no more is drawn from them 
| than is necessary, and fairly expended. They 

_ask nothing from this Government but good laws, 
good money, and that their money may not be 
stolen or plundered by unfit apd unfaithful offi- 
cers and agents. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a mere partisan here, 
nor do I indulge any unkind feelings towards the 
| President, or those in power, or those who sup- 
| port the Administration. 1 do not predicate my 
_ course here on the ground that gentlemen of either 
| party are enemies to our republican institutions 

‘| or their country. I should be very unwilling to 
| indulge any such uncharitable opinion of those 
| who may happen to differ from me in my polit- 
| ical views. We know that the best republicans 
| become spoiled and corrupted by too long enjoy- 
|ment of power. They too often feel power and 
| forget right, and become aliens in some degree to 
| that republican spirit and feeling which animated 
| them before they came into power. We know, 
| too, that adversity in both private and public life 
| is the schoql of virtue, and tends to purify those 
| who have been too much exalted by prosperity or 
long continuance in authority. [tis well known 

| that in England the Whigs, after long contending 

\| with zeal and sincere patriotism for the power and 
| privileges of Parliament and the people, against 
| the prerogatives and usurpations of the Crown, 
have often, after ousting a Tory Ministry, and 

|| getting into power, turned Tories ye pean ong and 
»ractice; and the Tories, stripped of power, and 
| identified with the popular party, have, in time, 

‘\in their turn become Whigs. Such is human 

‘| nature, and such the course of human affairs; and 
| occasional changes of the high executive officers 

of the Government may be justly deemed the 
| great conservative principle of freedom. I believe 
| thata change of this Administration is essential 

.| to the healthy action of the body-politic, and ne- 
cessary to restore the constitutional balance of the 
Government. I am willing to see the Whigs 

‘| come into power; after being so long out, eg 
will, probably, administer the Government well 
fora while. I have no confidence in their extraor- 
_dinary purity or infallibility, nor do I know that 
I shall be one of their party if they getin. I shall 
give no pledges. To me it is matter of no indi- 
| vidual concern who is in or out. I act, and shall 
continue to act, under the influence of public 
‘considerations and public duty. Some material 

| errors will, 1 expect, be corrected, and abuses 
| reformed. ‘ 

| Mr. Chairman,I cannot approve the principles 
| ond measures of this Administration, so far as 

'| they have been developed since I took my seat in 
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their cause, some of them irrelevant and unten- 
able, and others of a doubtful character and not 
to be depended on in a great contest of principle. 
When I first came to the bar, I was in the habit 
of urging to the jury many points when two or 
three would have been sufficient. I ever found 
that course unfortunate; my adversary met and 
defeated me on my weakest ground, and the at- 


tention of the jury was too often diverted from | 


the true question atissue. Experience soon dem- 
onstrated to me that, if my cause was good, the 
most honest and best policy was to select my 
strong points and press them, unobseured by im- 
material matters, on the attention of the jury. I 
must be permitted to say to gentlemen of the Op- 
position, if their cause is good, honesty and fair- 
ness is the best policy. 
and substantial pleas in bar to the continuance of 
the present men in power should be put in, and 
verified by proof and argument. 


1 will now endeavor to place before this House | 
aud the people the principles contended for by the | 


President and his friends. By the third section 
of the second article of the Constitution, itis pro- 


vided that the President shall, from time to time, | 
give to the Congress information of the state of | 
the Union, and recommend to their consideration || 


such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient. 
the President to influence, direct, or control the 
legislative action of Congress in advance. After 
Congress has acted, and presented a bill to the 
President for his approval, he is authorized to 
consider it, and may return it with his objections, 
which can only be overruled by a majority of 
two thirds. With regard to measures which Con- 
gress may judge necessary and expedient for the 
good of the peoplg, the President is not author- 
ized to prejudge or veto in advance, and has no 
authority to interfere until Congress shall have 
acted. ‘To denounce a measure beforehand, to 
prevent the action of Congress, is either an as- 
sumption of authority or an exercise of influence 
incompatible with the spirit of this free system 
of government. ‘The President, in his first mes- 
sage to this Congress, not content with discharg- 
ing the duty imposed on him by the Constitution, 
in recommending measures for the consideration 
of Congress, inumates an uncompromising hos- 
tility to a national bank, and indirectly menaces 
us with a veto. If the advocates of a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution, who protest against 
implied and constructive powers, can indorse this 
unauthorized assumption of the Executive, I must 
declare my dissent from it. 

The President next called on Cougress for a 


bankrupt law, to annul the State banks which | 
had abused their powers—banks owing their cre- | 


ation to State power, and responsible only to the 
States. This appears to me the highest prerog- 
ative ever claimed for this Government over the 
sovereignty of the States, and aims a more fatal 
stab at their authority and independence than has 
‘been ever suggested since the origin of this Fed- 
eral Government. 
were trifles compared with this most extravagant 
pretension. 
ters from State authority have abused or forfeited 
their charters are questions of State cognizance 


et ae and beyond the pale of Federal au- |: 
he proposition advanced by the Pres- | 


thority. 
ident is so obviously and palpably monstrous, 
that no argument can be necessary to expose its 
fallacy; no reasoning has ever been advanced in 
either House to sustain it. If the State-rights 
gentlemen can countenance for a moment this as- 
sault upon the sovereignty of the States, they 
will excuse me for declining to be of their party. 
In the second message of the President to this 
Congress in December, 1837, he imputes the re- 
sult of the elections in New York to bank influ- 
ence, and at least indirectly impeaches the mo- 
tives of the people when acting in their highest 
sovereigncapacity. Are the motives and conduct 
of the people, in the exercise of the right of self- 
government, to be questioned defore any human 
tribunal? If the people are not sovereign in the 
selection of agents to manage their affairs, how, 
or where, or when is the principle of self-govern- 


Permit me to say to gen- |! 
tlemen of the Whig party, that they will confuse | 
the public mind by making too many points in | 


1 would advise that good / 


This is the only grant of power to | 


The alien and sedition laws | 


Whether banks deriving their char- | 
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ment seen, felt, or understood? and where, unless 


played? If they are suvereign, who dare to ar- 
raign their purity and infallibility? The sover- 
eign is ever to be presumed right, just, and wise; 
and if wrong, that sovereign alone must correct 
its own errors. From what part of the Consti- 
tution does the President deduce the high prerog- 
ative of instituting an inquisition into the motives 
and conduct of the people, the common sovereign | 
over all public agents and functionaries known to | 
this Government? The polls, the ballot-boxes, | 
are the channels througn which the public will is | 
most clearly and constitutionally expressed; and | 
the inquiry can never be made, what influenced 

the voters? but can only go to the fact, has the 





sovereign spokén ? 

The President, in his last message to Congress, | 
has traveled out of the sphere of .Executive ac- 
tion, and assailed the decision of the inferior court | 


and Supreme Court of the United States in the |) 


mandamus case against the Postmaster General. | 
Now, Mr. Chairman, where does the President | 
deduce the constitutional authority to arraign the 
decisions of the judicial tribunals at the bar of this | 
House? The executive, judicial, and legislative | 
departments are declared to be separate and dis- | 
tinct, and their respective powers are defined by 
the Constitution. It certainly does not belong to 

the Executive to revise and condemn the decis- 

ions of the Judiciary; but to Congress, aud more 

to this House, has the Constitution assigned the | 
power to inquire into the conduct of the judges, | 
and to impeach them, if necessary and proper to 

do so. If the President had suggested the pro- | 
priety of repealing the power to issue the writ of | 
mandamus in the cases referred to, I certainly | 


should not find fault with him; because, Mr. Chair- || 


man, I solemnly protest against the power of the | 
Judiciary or the Executive to order money out of | 
the Treasury of the people without the authority 
of the Representatives of the people. Congress, 
and more especially this House, has, by the Con- 
stitution, control of the public purse. Mr. P. 
| said he had not read or considered the opinion of 
the court in the mandamus case, nor was he pre- 
pared to pronounce it right or wrong; but he was 
inclined to concur with the President, that the 
ower, if it existed, to order money out of the | 
rreasury by mandamus, ought to be repealed. | 
The first and vital principle of free government | 
held by enlightened Whigs in England and | 
| 


America, and for which so much blood has been |; 


shed by our ancestors, consists in preserving to 
the representative body the exclusive guardian- 
ship and control of the public purse. 

This is the cardinal point involved in the | 


nation. Shall the Treasury of the people be di- 
vorced from the control of the President, and 
restored to the care of their immediate Represent- 
atives? is the great question to be decided in the | 
present political contest. This is the great con- 
servative principle which has been maintained 
|| for ages by the enlightened friends of freedom in 
| England and this country, as the best and only 
effectual security for the liberties of the people 
against tyranny and oppression. It is the old 
question between the friends of liberty and the 
power and privileges of Parliament and the sup- 
porters of the power and prerogatives of the 
Crown. In that contest, after a long and bloody 
struggle, the Whigs of England triumphed over 
| the advocates of Executive power, as they will 
here if they will only make this the prominent 
plea in bar to the continuance of this Adminis- 
tration. I beseech gentlemen not to obscure this 


large expenditures, for which a large portion of | 
the Opposition voted, or Executive patronage, || 


that,.by the removal of the deposits from the 
care of those to whom it had been confided by 
Congress, the custody and control of the pub- 


which they have aided to increase. Mr. P. said | 


tive body; and this sub-Treasury scheme, urged 
upon Congress and the nation by the President 


| lie funds had been wrested from the representa- 
| and his friends, was intended to consummate the 


usurpations of his illustrious predecessor. The 
| President and his supporters contend that the 
| key of the strong box should be placed in the 


| brilliant achievements. 
popular will been expressed, and how has the || 


mighty political struggle now pending before the || 


|| ties as shall be directed 


} 
| 
| leading point by vague and indefinite talks about | 
| 
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| hands of the President and those under his im. 
at the polis, is the sovereignty of the people dis- || mediate direction, while his opponents insist tha: 


the public money should be confided to agents 
under the control of, and directly responsible to 
| Congress. It is, 1 repeat, in essence, the old 
question between the power of Parliament and 
| royal prerogative. And I would exhort the Op- 
| position to let nothing divert the public attention 
from this leading and great question. I shall be 
one of the last to speak in terms of disrespect o, 
reproach of General Jackson, a brave man and a 
patriot, who so often staked his life for his coun. 
try, and shed luster on our national character, 
Few men have felt more grateful than myself for 
his public services or more admiration for his 
I was zealous and gjp- 
cere in my efforts to bestow on him the highest 
, honor in the gift of his country. 
While I respect this illustrious individual, and 


am ready to honor him for his deeds of valor, | 


can never indorse his assaults upon the funda. 
mental principles of the Constitution, and his dis. 
regard of the powers, will, and action, of the 
legislative body. With his motives I have no 
_concern, nor do I intend to question their purity; 
| but I owe it to myself, to my country, snd to my 
| immediate constituents, to raise my voice, on all 
| proper occasions, against that arbitrary, ruinous 
| measure, the removal of the deposits. By that 
| act, the wall of partition placed by the Constitu- 
| tion between the legislative and executive depart- 
| ments was broken down, and the equilibrium of 
| powerestablished by that instrument overthrown, 
_It was done in defiance of the expressed will of 
| the legislative body; and it was an unauthorized 
| interference with the official powers and duties of 

the Secretary of the Treasury, for which | could 
/never find any justification or apology. The 
public money was placed in “the United States 
Bank by the Leidalinats, never to be removed by 
the Secretary without reasons, and those reasons 
_ to be assigned to Congress, instead of the Presi- 

dent. I insist that the officer at the head of the 

ae according to the, true intent and spirit 

of the Constitution and laws, is the officer of 

Congress quoad the custody and management of 

the public money; and that the President could 


‘| not rightfully direct or control the action of that 


department. The power of removal for gross 
misconduct does not carry with it the right to 
direct the fiscal operations of the Treasury De- 
partment. No President had ever assumed such 
direction or control; not even Washington or Jef- 
ferson, whose popularity enabled them to enlarge 
| Executive power and influence more than any 
_ Presidents, until the reign of General Jackson. 
By a reference to the first laws creating the sev- 
eral Departments of this Government, a marked 
difference will be noticed between the Depart- 
| ments of State, War, and the Navy, and the law 
creating the Treasury Department; that of State, 
| War, and Navy, are called Executive Depart- 
| ments, and placed under the control and direction 
of the President; whereas the Treasury Depart- 
ment is not called an Executive Department, and 
the head of the Treasury is to perform such du- 
Be law. This distinction 
| runs through most of the State constitutions, and 
| the money department is considered everywhere 
| directly under the control and direction of the 
legislative body. The submission of this people 
and their representatives to this lawless inter- 
| ference of the Executive with the public money, 
in defiance of legislative will, has surprised and 
mortified me more than anything which has oc- 
| curred in our political history. 
The reign of General Jackson, in many of its 
| features, may be compared with that of Queen 
Elizabeth, called by the English commentators 
the greatest of English monarchs. “She main- 
tained the most absolute authority, without losing 
the affections of the people. By her energy and 
skill she defeated the most formidable fleet that 
had ever sailed on the ocean, called the Spanish 
Armada, and laid the foundation of the naval 
power of England, and gave to England a rank in 
| the scale of nations unknown before. Her course 
_was, in many respects, tyrannical, but her de- 
| 
| portment was popular. She professed love for 
_ the people and acknowledged their liberties, but 
took care to use her own dictionary to define the 
‘term liberty. Her will was, in a great degree, 
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the law of the realm. The friends of the free 

rinciples of the English constitution were un- 
able to make a stand against her power and over- 
whelming influence. It has been well remarked 
by the historian that she obtained a lease for life 
of arbitrary Peet. and that if the force of free 
principles andfree institutions were not destroyed, 
they were suspended during her reign. Her suc- 
cessors attempted to tread in the footsteps of their 
jllustrious predecessor, without the ability, en- 
ergy, or popularity to sustain the high ground of 
royal prerogative occupied by Queen Elizabeth; 
and, after her death, the friends of freedom rose 
in all their strength, resisted the arrogant and 
tyrannical pretensions of succeeding monarchs, 
and, after a long and bloody struggle, settled the 
principles of Enlish liberty by the revolution of 
1688. 

General Jackson was elevated to the presiden- 
tial chair by the gratitude and affections of the 
American people for his heroic achievements. 
His military career, his energy and decision of 
character, his admitted patriotism, his popular 
deportment, his professed devotion to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution and the liberties of the 
people, as he took the liberty to understand them, 
gave him an ascendency over the public mind 
which rendered resistance to his administration 
vain and fruitless. The affections and admira- 
tion of the American people granted him a lease 


for his term of service to act ina great degree | 


according to his own will. Besides removing the 
deposits, he exercised the veto power in a man- 
ner and to an extent unexampled in our Govern- 
ment, and beyond anything known in the histor 
of Great Britain in modern times. Indeed, it 
can hardly be presumed that such an exertion of 
the veto power bya British King would be toler- 
ated or submitted to, and the probable result 
would be rebellion and civil war. He ordered 
the public money to be removed from the place 
assigned by law, without the consent of Con- 
gress, and deposited it in the hands of bank 
agents created by State authority, and in no man- 
ner responsible to this Government. 

I will notadvertto other matters often presented 
to the consideration of the people. The present 
Administration is pledged to maintain the prin- 
ciples and measures of the last, and it is for the 
good sense of the community to decide whether 
they will adhere to the successor of General Jack- 
son in support of the measures and the principles 
to which I have adverted. 1 was born in the Old 


Dominion, and have ever been proud to claim it 
as the land of my birth, until that State bowed in | 


submission to these usurpations of the Federal 
Executive. But I was still more mortified to hear 
that this great Commonwealth had required the 
Senate of the nation, composed of the represent- 
atives of the States, to be degraded and humbled 
in dust and ashes at the feet of the American 


monarch, because they had dared go disapprove | 


his usurpations. The enlightened? riends of lib- 
erty throughout the world must be astounded at 
the fact, that the people of Virginia, the birth- 

lace of Washington, Henry, Jefferson, Mason, 

fadison, and a host of others of republican 
stamp, could look on with composure at these 
outrages on the principles of our free system, and 


in derogation of powers and privileges confided | 
to the legislative body. [ will not, Mr, Chair- | 


man, despair of the Republic, but indulge a hope 
that there must be a political regencration in the 
Old Dominion, and that we shall soon see on this 
floor her sons animated with the spirit of Wash- 
ington, Henry, and other friends to constitutional 
liberty, ready to restore to Congress, and espe- 
cially to this body, their contro! over the public 
purse, and to rebuild the partition wall reared by 
the founders of our system, between executive 
and legislative power. 1 trust we shall soon have 
a majority here* who will order the original man- 
date for the removal of the deposits to be brought 
to this House, and marked and branded with 
public condemnation, or burnt like the Yazoo act 
of Georgia, by fire from Heaven. When this 
solemn duty shall be performed, I will then be- 


lieve this Republic sti!l lives in substance, as it 


came from the hands of our forefathers. 

Mr. Chairman, the President denounces corpo- 
rations and associated wealth. Such slang might 
be tolerated at cross-roads or grocery taverns; but 
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I feel surprised and mortified to find such in a 
State pa; er emanating from the Chief Magistrate 
of a great nation. It is not the language of a dig- 
nified statesman, but the slang of an electioneering 
demagogue. Whether [ agree with a President 
or not in his views, I can respect him as the first 
officer of my Government, if his course is marked 
by dignity and propriety. In this war on corpo- 
rations and associated wealth, he only imitates a 
British tyrant, James I., or one of the Charleses, 
who, in the plenitude of*his royal prerogative, 
asserted the right to annul the charters of incor- 
poration in England. I think he annulled ene, 
that of the city of London, and alarmed others 
into a surrender of their charters, and they ob- 
tained new charters from his Majesty upon the 
payment of a bonus. He did not make war on 
corporations to secure the liberties or good of the 
people, but to increase the power and patronage 
of the Crown, and to fill the coffers of the King. 
Whether any higher motives influence those who 
denounce corporations here, [ leave to others to 
determine. What is meant by associated wealth 
to create prejudice or odium, I do not understand. 
This slang either has no definite meaning, or is 
the lowest sort of Locofocoism—intended, as I 
imagine, to array the poor against the rich. A 
State, every politica! association or body-politic, 
is a corporation; it is associated wealth; men 
unite and form a State or body-politic, to secure 
property as well as life and liberty, and for the 
general happiness and prosperity. An incorpo- 
rated city or town is a body-politic; an associa- 
tion of wealth or property, for the better security 
of property, as well as life and liberty, and every 
other blessing incident to the social state. Man 
corporations are composed of individuals with 
small funds, who put small sums together to ac- 
complish some useful object, to which the surplus 
capital ofno one individual iscompetent. Bridges, 
roads, insurance companies of every kind, are 
formed in this way. But I will not detain the 
committee by details on this subject. These cor- 
porations, formed by many individuals, create a 
common interest, and are so many fixtures in the 
State, giving strength and stability to the whole 
frame of human society. 

From the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, drawn and presented by the chairman, 
the organ to this House of the executive Admin- 
istration, we must infer that the Executive is 
against a tariff to protect American industry; 
against internal improvements of any kind, na- 
tional or local, including harbors. He is against 
the distribution of the public land, or its proceeds, 
among the States; he is for holding the proceeds 
as a part of the permanent annual revenue. With 
regard to a protective tariff nothing need now be 
said, because that subject has been compromised 
and settled until the year 1842. I do not under- 
stand that any man, of any party, is for disturb- 
ing the question before that time. With regard 
to internal improvements, no discussion is neces- 
sary, because, with the exception of two or three 
roads of a national character, and of great neces- 
sity and utility, which this Government has com- 


/menced, and seems to be bound in good faith to 
complete, I am not aware that any public mar is | 
urging on Congress or the nation the policy of | 


engaging in a system of internal improvements. 
General Jackson conceded the power to make im- 
provements of a national character; and | believe 
no person contends for more, and but few for that 
much. It may be necessary to make a few roads 
with reference to military operations or carrying 
the mail. I consider these questions of tariff and 
internal improvements disposed of forthe present. 
If my friend from Virginia [Mr. Ropertson] will 
read a part of my speech on the bank question, in 
181], he will find that, although we may notagree 
about a national bank, we are nearer together 
about the line of demarkation between Federal and 
State powers than he supposes. I thereeontend 
that this Government ought to avoid, as far as 
possible, any :.gency in the interior of the States, 
and leave to them all matters of local concern, 
confining this Government to matters strictly na- 
tional. 

The President, as I have before stated, con- 


‘ tends for a sub-Treasury to place the public mo- 


ney under the control and in the keeping of the 


Executive and officers holding at his pleasure, | 
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and is opposed to a national bank to be made our 
fiscal agent and djrectly responsible to Congress. 

I shall not at this period discuss this subject at 

large. At the called session, I presented a prop- 

osition for a national bank, reserving one third of 
the stock to be divided among the States, and 

precluding foreign stockholders from any control 

or management of the institution, with other pro- 

visions, to be found in the proceedings of this 

House. Without discussion, that subject was 

silenced by the previous question. There never 

has been a majority in this Congress fora national 

bank, sub-Treasury, or the’ State bank agency. 

I must ask leave, on this occasion, to say to the 

conservative gentlemen that I cannot indorse their 

scheme of State banks, because [ have no faith 

in them; they will multiply and expand until 

they explode again. I may vote for them in pref- 

erence to the sub-Treasury, but jt will require 

an effort with myself to make a choice. Gentle- 

men talk much of the danger of one bank mon- 

ster which has proved useful and safe, and stood 

the test for years. Now, sir, a many-headed 

monster of State banks is more frightful to me 

than one. We are called on to appoint at least 

twenty-six bank agents, under the authority of 
the twenty-six States, not under the sonnel of 
this Government, or responsible to keep the pub- 

lic money. In the city of New York half our 
revenue is collected; and suppose twelve or fifteen 

millions of the national revenue deposited in the 

New York banks, and that great State was to 

array herself against the laws and authority of 
this Government, and renew the scenes of nulli- 

fication, tell their banks to withhold the revenue, 
and give them a pledge of indemnity—what, sir, 
would be our condition, and how could the funds 
be reached when perhaps most wanted? I beseech 
gentlemen to weigh this matter like statesmen, 
and not sacrifice their country to preserve their 
consistency in error. Every candid man must 
perceive at once that if bank agency is necessary 
and proper for this Government, it must have the 
power, and ought to exercise it, to create asound, 
safe, and responsible bank agent, with branches 
in every State to receive and pay out the public 
funds, according to the directions of Congress. 
This Government, with regard to cardinal powers 
clearly and distinctly granted, ought to be inde- 

pendent in its action of any other authority, and 
the public purse should be divorced from the con- 
trol of executive, judiciary, and every authority, 
except the representatives of the a le in Con- 
gress. This is the great principle for which I 
contend, and the leading question now before the 
American people. 

[ repeat, that I have a mortal aversion to this 
many-headed monster, the State banks; and, if I 
should vote for any such project, it will be for no 
other purpose than to defeat another measure, the 
sub-Treasury, the leading object of which is to 
place the public purse more directly under Exec- 
utive direction. There is but one right course 
about anything; the course marked out by the 
wise and enlightened statesmen and patriots who 
have gone before us—and that isin relation to 
our fiscal agent, a national bank; and their wis- 
dom has been fortified by the experience of wat, A 
years. Every other experiment has failed, wit 
great loss and injury to the country; and yet rc 
tlemen insist that they must be consistent. The 
more I reflect on this State bank system, in con- 
nection with this Government, the more I dislike 
it. It has a tendency to bring the moneyed inter- 
est and institutions of the States in contact, and 
under the influence of this Government. Previ- 
ous to the year 181], when the charter of the first 
bank expired, our monetary system was safe and 
sound, the banking system had been generally 
honestly and prudently conducted, and no redun- 
dant or spurious paper currency had cursed this 
people. Many enlightened and disinterested men 
of the Republican party assured me at that time 
that no bank in the world had been better man- 
aged than the bank created with the sanction of 
President Washington, the charter of which was 
then about toexpire. It was generally believed 
for some time before that period that the charter 
would be renewed, and every vote given in 
.the two Houses of Congress had indicated that 


| result; but from causes not necessary now to €x- 


plain, the bill to renew the charter failed in the 
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Senate by the casting vote of the Vice President. 
This event gave birth to a host of State banks, 
the history of which is well Known. After an 
experiment of four years of this State bank sys- 
tem, another national bank was created, with the 
sanction of Mr. Madison and his friends. The 
State banks, without the controlling check of a 
national institution, will not, 1 fear, succeed in 
securing to the people either a uniform or sound 
currency. A Bank of the United States, witha 
large and sound capital, will not only be auseful 
fiscal agent, but will furnish a currency of un- 
questionable value.@ The Constitution has as- 
signed to Congress the power to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof; and, if gold and silver 
will not answer over this extensive country, and 
if a paper representative is to be furnished for the 
convenience of the people, it has ever seemed to 
me that it ought to emanate from the authority 
of the National Government. 

Some object to depositing the money in a bank 
for the benefit of the stockholders; and in that I 
agree with them,and will only do it for an equiv- 
alent in money or public services. The bank is 
an insurer of the safety of the fund placed in it; 
if the bank is robbed, the Government does not 
lose it, but the bank; the bank must place the pub- 
lic money in different parts of the United States 
where it is wanted, without risk or expense to 
the Government. In the language of the Consti- 
tution, and in the spirit of our free institutions, I 
am opposed to the grant of any privileges to any 
man or set of men, but in consideration of public 
services. Are not the public funds more safe in 
sound banks, under our control and responsible 
to this Government, than in the hands of individ- 
uals, with whatever security they can give? Gov- 
ernment rarely makes anything out of securities; 
and, indeed, it is probably better that the Gov- 
ernment should lose by the appointment of a bad 
officer, than that innocent individuals.should be 
ruined. On this subject I will only add, that I 
can make no compromise of opinion or principle, 
unless controlled by the will of my constituents. 
Mr. P. could not avoid expressing his astonish- 
ment at the assault made by his colleague [Mr 
Murray] on the Bank of the United States. A 
man may have honest scruples about the consti- 
tutionality of a national bank, but the utility of 
such an institution has been generally admitted 
by the intelligent portion of all parties in the na- 
tion. It is most wonderful to me that a western 
gentleman of sense and candor should object to it. 
Our trade is carried on with distant States, and a 
national currency is more important to us than to 
any portion of the Union. Our traders now bring 
the notes of distant banks and diffuse them among 
the people, the value of which I cannot tell my 
neighbor, if he asks me; but send him to the mer- 
chant; if he is a poor man or a laborer, he may 
want a ten or a twenty-dollar note converted into 
silver to pay small debts, and the merchant will 
tell him, probably, that it may be good, but not 
very current; he will, however, change it, if the 
man will take the whole or part in goods, or dis- 
count one, two, or three, or ten per cent.; and 
the holder will be driven to accept the terms; and 
in this way the poor and laboring classes are 
shaved constantly, for want of a currency stable, 
sound, and which can anywhere and everywhere 
be converted into gold and silver. In this state 
of things, every merchant, besides a host of oth- 


ers, is reaping a rich harvest by shaving and rob- , 


bing the ignorant and laboring classes of the 
country. 

One of the first and highest duties of this Gov- 
ernment is to relieve and secure the people against 
a ruinous, inconvenient, or uncertain medium. 
No part of this Union was more injured by ficti- 
tious and swindling banks and depreciated bank 
notes than the West; and it took many years 
after the last Bank of the United States was es- 
tablished to redeem us from the evils to which I 
have adverted. A sound and uniform currency 
was ultimately restored to the West, chiefly by 
the operation of the branches of the United States 
Bank established there. At first they were not 
as prudently managed as they ought to have been; 
but for about ten years before the removal of the 
deposits, we had a good currency, and our con- 
dition in regard to currency and commerce was 
sound and healthy. Branch banks were estab- 
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lished at Pittshure, Chillicothe, Cincinnati, Lex- 
ington, Lonisvilic, St. Louis, Nashville, Natchez, 
and New Orleans, and all worked well; and I 
never heard that any of them engaged in the 
party politics of the country. Something was 
said against the Louisville branch, and promptly 
repelled by two or three directors, warm Jackson 
men of high standing. It may not be improper 
or irrelevant, in connection with this subject to 
allude to the pecuniary condition of the western 
and southwestern States. They have no surplus 
capital to make banks or internal improvements, 
and resort to loans for such purposes. Not only 
the States west and south, but many States on 
the Atlantic, have made large loans for those ob- 
jects. The several States are now indebted, and 
a great part to foreigners, between one hundred 
and one hundred and fifty million dollars, at an 
annual interest of five or six percent. Yes, sir, 
after all the clamor about foreigners and foreign 
influence, the States owe a large amount to for- 
eigners for loans to make banks; and if the funds 
should be badly managed, or swindling directors 
get the control of the banks, the money may be 
plundered, and then the people must be taxed to 
pay the principal and interest of these debts, or 
this Government may be called on again to renew 
the funding system. I trust no such conse- 
quences may grow out of this state of things; 
but I must appeal to the gentleman to answer me 
with candor, whether it would not have been bet- 
ter to create a national bank, require at least one 
branch, with a reasonable capital, to be placed in 
every State, and to lend money at five or six per 
cent. to aid the business and enterprise of the 
people? On this plan no debts could have been 
incurred by theStates, anda bettercurrency would 
have been furnished. It would certainly have 
been the interest of the bank to furnish as much 
capital to each State as their business required. 
It must be admitted that the branches in the West 
were well conducted for the last ten years of their 
existence, whatever may be said of the mother 
bank in her struggle with the Government. I 
have never looked into the controversy, but can 


readily suppose that the bank may have been 


guilty of some impropriety and indiscretion, such 
as are incident toevery human association. They 


are, however, unworthy the grave consideration | 


of statesmen in deciding ona great measure of 


national concern. I repeat, that a man may ob- 
| ject, with some plausibility, on constitutional 

ground, but a western man can have no other rea- | 
| son for clamoring against the bank, but because 
|| General Jackson denounced it. 


My colleague, without using any personal or 
offensive language, has made a lunge at Mr. 


| Ciay, a distinguished Senator from our State, in 


relation to the American system, which seems to 
me to have been uncalled for and unjust, owing, 
I must believe, to misapprehension of facts and 
the history of that system. Whatever my rela- 
tions to that gentleman have been, or are now, 
I feel it my duty to place him, with regard to that 
policy, in a proper light before this committee 
and the public. At no time in my life, whatever 
may have been his cousse towards me or the 
country, have I treated him unfairly. At one 
period, [ had reason to complain of the intolerant 
and proscriptive spirit of himself and his friends; 
free, however, from any personal bitterness on 
either side. After he became Secretary of State, 
in alliance with my friend from Massachusetts, 
he never offered me the hand of fellowship, and 


_ he was armed with additional power to deprive | 


me of any share in the political concerns of my 
country. I thought | owed hima debt, which, 


| with the aid of the hickory stick, I concluded to 


discharge. I did so,and balanced the account 
between us. | now am ready to act towards that 
gentleman under the influence of public consid- 
erations alone. My colleague seems to impute 
the American system, with ail its imaginary evils, 
to him; for he has- not told us of the mischief it 
has done, nor have I ever been able to find out, 
from the writings, speeches, and denunciations 
of gentlemen, what the evils are to which they 
refer. They seem to suppose that the surplus in 
the Treasury was the result of the American 
system. There is certainly no foundation for the 
assertion, and Mr. Cray is not responsible for 
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posited with the States by the act of 1836. That 
surplus was the result of the transfer of the pub- 
lic moneys from the Bank of the United States to 
State banks, with a recommendation to expand 
their issues, which gave birth to that scene of 
wild and extravagant speculation in public lands 
in 1834, 1835, and 1836, that brought into the 
Treasury or the banks that enormous surplus 
distributed among the States in 1836 and 1837; 
and which, by withdrawing so large an amount 
from the ordinary channels of trade and business, 
conduced much to that derangement of the cur- 
rency and convulsion in our commercial affairs 
in 1837. The deposit act of 1836, with a small 
variation, was, in substance, a division of the 
land fund among the States, according to Mr, 
Cray’s views. Mr. Cray made every effort in 
his power to prevent a surplus in the Treasury, 
by a distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands among the States; and if his bill had not 
been defeated by President Jackson, there would 
have been no surplus. Cut off the land fund 
from the Treasury, and the tariff would not have 
produced more ban was necessary to meet the 
usual demands on the Treasury. 

A very small amount was expended for internal 

improvements during the administration of Mr, 
, Adams, compared with that expended under the 
administration of General Jackson. The first 
great national improvement— the Cumberland 
road—had its origin under the administration of 
Mr. Jefferson; the work was commenced under 
that of Mr. Madison, and continued under every 
Administration since. In 1811, the State of New 
York applied to this Government to aid her with 
funds to make a canal from the waters of the 
Hudson to Lake Erie. Mr. Madison sent a mes- 
sage to Congress, recommending the subject to 
our favorable consideration, and commending in 
| the strongest terms the policy of connecting by 
| internal improvements the Atlantic with the west- 
}ern country. To cut down the mountains and 
|| facilitate the intercourse between the East and 
| West, was a popular doctrine at that time, as 
|| well as to render this country independent of the 
workshops of Europe. The southern, western, 
and middle States, were generally, at least a large 
| majority, for this policy. The people of New 
England were less favorable to it than any por- 
tion of the Union. I might with truth and jus- 
| tice deny that Mr. Cray is entitled to the credit 
of originating the American system; for I believe 
Virginia, South Carolina, me New York, have 
|, equal if not superiorclaims, The system became 
|| popular, and the eastern States, after some re- 
| sistance, acquiesced; and Mr. Cray, with his 
‘| usual political tact, made himself the prominent 
/actor. When he became Secretary of State, and 
| seemed to be on the high road to the Presidency, 
other aspirants were alarmed, and determined, if 
| possible, to blast his prospects. ‘To render the 
| American system unpopular was an object of the 
| first importance with the enemies of Mr. Cray. 
The system was too popular then to be directly 
resisted; and the high tariff of 1828 was a cong 
‘trivance of the Jackson party for effect on the 
system, calculated to injure Mr. Cray, whether 
his friends supported or opposed it. I was one 
, of that party at the time, and it is well known 
| that Mr. Van Buren and most of the Jackson 
| men supported it. I was a zealous supporter of 
cael Jackson at that time, and we were very 
_unwilling for the General to commit himself, in 
| a manner to embarrass his friends or injure him- 
self. We were fortunately soon relieved by the 
| old hero, who came out for a judicious tariff, a 
-ground which rendered him unassailable from 
any quarter. Mr, Chairman, a review of our 
past political history will show that many of the 
leading measures of this Government have been 
carried or rejected by reference to a presidential 
| election. 

My colleague [Mr. Murray] professes to ad- 
/mire Mr. Cuay much, although the author of so 
/much mischief, but seems to admire nullification 

more. At the moment General Jackson was pre- 
| paring, by proclamation and force bills, to de- 
'molish nullification and its supporters, Mr. CLar 
| interfered and averted the storm. This I have 
considered the best and most patriotic act of his 
life, and have ever given him full credit for it; 


| 


what accumulated in 1835 and 1836, and was de- || and I think my colleague, as an act of sheer jus- 
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tice, while eulogizing General Jackson and nul- 
lifcation, might have bestowed on a distinguished 


citizen of our State some little praise for it. 
Much is said about the increase and extrava- 
gance of our public expenditures, but to what 
extent this Administration is responsible I am 
unable to form a clear and satisfactory opinion. 
That there have been many improvident expend- 
jtures is certain, and that many of these have 
been voted for by a portion of both parties is 
equally true. During the present Congress at 
least two million dollars have been appropriated 
against my will and vote, and carried by a com- 
bination of a part of the Whigs with a portion 
of the friends of the Administration; and I there- 
fore hesitate to rely on this asa substantial ground 
of objection to the men in power. My objections 
are not so much to the amount of expenditure 
as the manner of expenditure. Hag the money 
collected from the people been fairly and care- 
fully expended for their benefit? Pablic money, 
honestly and fairly disbursed for necessary and 
beneficial purposes, generally benefits the poor 
and laboring classes. ‘That there have been 
many instances of improper expenditure, I have 
no doubt; but so many have participated in them, 
that I find it difficult to fix the blame exclusively 
anywhere. My impression is strong that the 
Indian war might have been avoided, and the 
sum of $10,060,000 saved te this Government, if 
the advice of General Eaton, when Governor, 
and others, had been followed. ‘The war was 
badly managed. The expenses were increased 
by drawing volunteers from the distant parts of 
Missouri, and employing the northern Indians at 


much expense, and without the least uulity. [ 


confess that | am not surprised at a considerable 
increase of our expenses. ‘They have grown, 
and will grow, with the growth and wealth of 
the country and the extension of our settlements. 
[ repeat that my objections are to the manner of 
expenditure. 1 fear that we are plundered to a 
great extent, from want of vigilance in the selec- 
uon of officers and agents. ‘lhe good and suc- 
cess of the party enter too much into the consid- 
eration of the appointing power. 

With regard to Executive patronage, about 
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which we have heard much, I have little to say, | 


because it must continue, to a great extent so 
long as the Constitution remains unaltered. ‘To 
the President the Constitution has assigned the 
power of appointing all officers except such of a 


subordinate character as Congress may think | 


sroper to confide to the heads of the Departments. 
Tow far the abuse of this powercan be restrained 


or regulated by law, I have not time io examine. | 
The officers of the ‘Yreasury Department ought, 


I think, to be rendered more independent of Ex- 


ecutive dictation in the performance of official || 


duty, and the power of removals may possibly 
be subjected by law to some salutary checks. 
The general power of appointment, the founders 
of our Republic deemed it most wise and safe to 
place where it is. To remove a man fit and faith- 

1, without other cause than a difference of polit- 
cal opinion, seems to be tyrannical; and good 
behavior and fitness ought to be the guarantee for 
his continuance in office. Whether this power 
can be controlled by law or public opinion, is 
matter of grave consideration. When a new Pres- 
ident is elected, and enters*upon the daties of bis 
office, there would seem to be some strong polit- 
ical considerations in favor of the right of the 
President to select the prominent exeeutive offi- 
cers, not only of the Cabinet, but throughout the 
Union, on whose fidelity and ability he must rely 
for the execution of the laws, and the executive 
administration of public sffairs. But, after he 
has made his selection, and they have proved fit 
and faithful, 1 would deem it an impeachable 
offense to remove for expression of opinion. Such 
tyranny tends to make slaves and hypocrites, and 
to break down that spirit of independence and 


freedom of thought and action wich belong to | 


|! little alteration. 


i 


the genius of our system. The public officers and | 


the people should be told by the Chief Magistrate 
that moral worth and fitness are paramount to 
party merit. This course is essentially necessary 
to preserve that moral force in the nation, upon 
which the durability of this Republic depends. 

I am satisfied that many defalcations and offi- 
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have been made more with reference to the good 
of the party than the good of the public. Party 
efficiency is estimated hicher than integrity or 
qualifications; and here 1 must be permitted to 
say that L cannot admit the excuse for bad ap- 
pointments usually offered—that the President 
and other executive officers have been deceived. 
He who is determined not to be imposed on, and 
will be honest and vigilant in his inquiries, will 
not be mistaken once in a thousand times. Sir, 
they are in most instances willing to be deceived, 
if the good of the party is to be advanced. Lam 
aware that there are many useless offices and 
agencies, adding to the patronage and influence 
of the President, which ought to be abolished. 
There are, [ am convinced, at least forty land 
offices which might he dispensed with; forty re- 
gisters and as many receivers, making eighty or 
ninety in the whole, receiving salaries, besides 
the contingent expenses of these forty offices; and, 
if | should be honored again with a seat here, | 
will avail myself of the first opportunity, when 
there is the least prospect of success, to prune, if 
possible, this branch of Executive patronage. 
There-are, no doubt, other offices and agencies 
which ought to be pruned off. 

Mr. Chairman, the disposition of the public 
lands is another subject of deep interest to the 
people of the United States, to which the atten- 
tion of this House and the nation has been called 
during the present session, on which the parties 
seem to be divided here. The leading question 
appears to be whether the proceeds shall be di- 
vided among the States, or brought into the na- 
tional Treasury as part of our permanent annual 
revenue. ‘The President and most of his friends 
are against the distribution among the States; and 
I infer that my colleague goes with the President. 
If I am mistaken in regard to the views of the 
President on the questions to which I have ad- 
verted, and more especially about the public lands, 
of such cardinal importance, I wish to be cor- 
rected. I desire to know whether his friends in- 
dorse his views. I can assure gentlemen that I 
neither wish to misunderstand him or them, but 
design to place the Administration fairly before 
the people. He and his friends, with my col- 
eae ®, are opposed to distribution. 

On this question I would, if practicable, tread 
in the footsteps of my old friend, President Jack- 
son. In one of his messages to Congress, he says 
that after the payment of the public debt, we 
ought no longer to look to the public lands as a 


' source of revenue, but to sell them to actual set- | 


tlers at a moderate price. With this statesman- 
like view I entirely concur; but the plan is not 
practicable; neither my State, nor any of the old 
States, will consent to it. The next best plan is 
that presented by Mr. Cray’s land bill, with a 
I am for allowing a preémption 
| ‘ 
to actual bona fide settlers, at the Government 
| price, the proceeds of the lands to be divided 
\among the States, to be applied, at least one half 
| to common schools, and the residue to internal 
| improvements, under the direction of the Legis- 
latures of the States; the distribution to be made 
according to the apportionment under the next 
census. The West will then have more thah one 
third of the Representatives of the nation; and 
instead of the whole land fund being drawn from 
| the West, to be expended in other sections of the 


Union, more than one third will be retained in | 


that section to be expended there. My colleague’s 
course is strange, passing strange, on this sub- 
ject. He complains that no public money is ex- 
pended in Kentucky, while large expenditures are 
made in other States, and yet supports the Pres- 
ident in draining the West of $5,000,000 every 
year, to be expended in other parts of the Union, 
| without giving Kentucky any portion of it. ‘The 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
annual proceeds of the public lands is $5,000,000; 
| the proportion to be received by Kentucky, ‘Ten- 
nessee, and Indiana, after the next census, will 
be about the same, probably near two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars each, annually; Ohio 
nearly double that sum; Iilinois and Missouri 
about one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollarseach. I donot pretend to 
| strict accuracy, but I feel assured that my calcu- 
| lation is substantially correct, so far as concerns 


cial abuses have occurred, because the selections || the argument in favor of distribution. By this 
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arrangement, the States will be enabled to diffuse 
common schools forthe benefit of the poor classes, 
and improve roads, rivers, harbors, and other 
works of internal improvement, without calling 
on the General Government for aid. And why 
shall not this fund be divided in this way, by 

which the expenditure in the interior will be equal- 
ized? Because the President, my colleague, and 
others, say if you withhold the land fund, the 
tariff may be raised. My colleague admits that 
Kentucky pays her full share of the tariff, with- 
out any expenditure; and yet he is willing to 
tariffy the West bya drain of $5,000,000, without 
retaining any portion for the use of his own State. 
While Mr. Cray is fora general tariff, operating 
on the whole, he is for dividing this fund so as 
to give his own State $250,000 a year. 

I will beg leave to present the views of a con- 
stituent of mine, a zealous friend of President 
Jackson, and well known to my colleague;* a 
man of strong understanding, bold and independ- 
ent in the expression of his opinions; when wrong 
he can never be put right, and when right can 
never be changed. On a public occasion he con- 
tended that public land belonged to the people as 
tenants in common; and if divided, a poor man 
would be entitled to as much as a rich man; that 
if the proceeds of the lands were applied to the 
payment of revenue, or to relieve the wealthy 
from the payment of their share of the revenue, 
it was a robbery of the poor for the benefit of the 
rich. Fle contended that if a wealthy man paid 
a tax of $100, and a poor man only dee dollars, 
and the land fund was applied to pay or lessen 
the taxes, then the rich man paying $100 would re- 
ceive twenty times as much land as the poor man 
who paid five dollars. He insisted that the rev- 
enue, according to the principle and spirit of the 
Constitution, ought to be paid in proportion to 
the property or ability of each individual; and 
that to make the land fund revenue was unequal 
and unjust. In this view there is much plausi- 
bility and force, and it is in conformity to the 
plan adopted by the State of Georgia for the di- 
vision of their vacant lands. The President and 
his friends are for taking the fund belonging in 
common to all, to relieve the consumers of foreign 
luxuries and finery from any additional burdens. 
The debts charged on our public lands are paid; 
and I concur with President Jackson that we 
ought no longer to look to that source for revenue. 
According to my plan, the benefits of this fund 
will be as nearly equalized as practicable, but 
may be improved after further examination and 
reflection. 

I cannot resume my seat, Mr. Chairman, with- 
out a slight notice of remarks made on this floor 
and elsewhere by gentlemen from the Old Domin- 

‘ion. They seem to make a national bank a test 
uestion. How long, I ask, has thi¢ been the 
doarins of Virginia? Many of the members from 
Virginia voted for the bank in 1816, and were re- 
elected; and some were elected by the Legislature 
to the Senate of the United States, after voting 
| for the bank, unless I am very much mistaken. 
William H. Crawford was chairman of the com- 
mittee in the Senate, in 1811, who reported a bill 
to recharter the first bank, and made a very able 

' speech in mir pe of the constitutionality and ex- 
| pediency of such an institution. Yet Virginin 
| supported Mr. Crawford for the Presidency, with 
reat zeal, against General Jackson; and Mr. Van 
3uren, the President, notwithstanding his uncom- 
rromising hostility to the bank, was the right 
bower of Mr. Crawford in opposition to the Gen- 
eral. Thecourse of Virginia towards Kentucky, 
her first-born, seems to be unnatural and ungrate- 
ful. Kentucky followed in the wake of Virginia 
for thirty or forty years; supported all her dis- 
tinguished men for the Presidency; and now, 
when she presents for that office a man of the first 
order, born and raised in the Old Dominion, they 
turn their back on him because he entertains the 


same opinion now which Mr. Madison and many 


other Virginians did in 1816, and transfer their 
influence and votes to a citizen of New York. I 
could hardly consider a man’s opinion about a 
national bank, whether for or against it, an in- 
vincible objection, provided he would follow the 
advice of Mr. Jefferson, that the President in a 
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doubtful case, ought not to defeat, by veto, the 


will of Congress and the nation. 

{ was desirous to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to other topics of much interest, but I feel 
too much exhausted to proceed. I hope, on some 
other occasion, to add to the views now presented 
to the committee. I have stated with frankness, 


without any partisan feeling, other than results || 
from difference of opinion, my objections to the | 


principles and leading measures of this Admin- 
istration. I verily believe,as I have before said, 
that achange of Administration is necessary to 
the healthy action of the body-politic; and that 
we have no reason to expect that the errors and 
abuses which have occurred will be reformed, or 
that our currency will be restored to a sound and 
stable condition, without achange. It is neces- 
sary, Mr. Chairman, to restore the principles of 
the Constitution to their former strength and 
activity. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


Monpay, January 7, 1839. 


The Senate having taken up the bill to reduce | 
and graduate the price of the public lands, and | 


the question being on the amendment reported by 
the Committee on Public Lands, in pursuance of 
instructions, and limiting the benefits of the bill 
to actual settlers— 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, moved to amend this amend- 
ment by extending the benefits of the bill to set- 
tlers on lands adjacent to those sold under the 
bill, for the increase and improvement of their 
farms, and spoke briefly in explanation and sup- 
port of this amendment. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, said: I do not think, 
Mr. President, that, without any disrespect to the 
committee, the report which they have made is in 
conformity with the instructions received; and, in 
the first place, l say that the commitiee-have not 
reported a restriction as to the quantity of jand 
which the purchaser might be allowed to hold 
under the bill, at the reduced price, and according 
to what I supposed the Senate intended in their 
instructions. The proposition which | made 
embraced two restrictions, one confining the ben- 
efits of the bill to actual settlers, and the other 
was a restriction as to the quantity for each pur- 
chaser, which was not to exceed one hundred and 
sixty acres. 
tion, I consented to strike out the one hundred 
and sixty acres, ering the quantity in blank, 
which | sipposed the committee would fill up 
with one hundred and sixty or two hundred and 
twenty acres, or something of the kind. The 
committee notwithstanding, have reported no 
quantity, but have contented themselves with 
abyling by the restriction on this point in the 
original bill, which it may be shown amounted 
to no restriction to the amount of land to be pro- 
cured under the bill. 

And, in another respect, I think the committee 
have not exactly conformed to their instructions. 
According to parliamentary usage, when the bill 
was recommitted, it was with instructions, and 
the committee had no power to go beyond them. 


_ It was required of them both to comply fully with 


the instructions, and not to transcend them. But 
the committee have not only failed to report such 
a restriction as | have intimated as to the quantity 
of land under the bill, but they now offer an 
amendment which was not in the instructions 
given them. 
because, if the committee had offered no such 
amendment, it would still have been competent 
in the Senate to make it, but with this important 
difference, that it now comes with the weight of 
the name and character of the committee, instead 
of a single member giving it his own weight and 
influence.. So much for the manner of bringing 
in this amendment, and now for the question it- 
self, 

And I entreat the attention of the Senate to the 
proposition here made, and, above all, the atten- 
tion of the Senators from Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no difficulty now in the way to pre- 
vent any man in the United States, whoever he 
may be, from procuring any of the public lands 
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| pose that a planter or farmer in Alabama or In- 
'diana, who owns in all half a dozen sections, 
| may add another to them at a reduced price; nay, 


At the moment of putting the ques- | 


Of this I do not much complain, | 


in the market by paying $1 25 per acre; and if 
there are farmers or planters in the new States 
who desire it, they are allowed, at that price, to 
enlarge their estates, and add, if they come to 
their already almost boundless sections. There 
is nothing im the existing laws to prevent it. 
3ut what is the proposition to which the old 
States are now called on to submit? Sir, the bill 


| provides for the reduction of the land under it, 


from $1 25 to 75 cents per acre, which is a re- 


| duction on every section of $320; and the reduc- 
| tion to one dollar is equivalent to a grant of $180 
| on every section. 
| of this amendment? 
| farmer in the new States shall be allowed to pur- 
| chase an additional section at the reduced price, 
| while no planter or farmer in the old States is 
_ allowed that privilege—a privilege which amounts 
| to an actual grant to each of $180 or $320. The 
|| whole amount of the proposition, in the sense 
| which the Senate expressed when the bill was 


And now what is the import 
It is that any planter or 


recommitted, was to limit the bill to actual set- 
But this amendment does not propose 
that; the committee go a step further, and pro- 


more, there is an estate on the Mississippi river 
worth $1,500,000, to which an addition may thus 


_be made under this bill, whilst the owner of an 


estate in Virginia, of only fifty acres, is not al- 
lowed that privilege unless he become an emi- 
grant to he new States. And where, sir, is there 
authority in the laws or Constitution for this dis- 
crimination? As to the privilege of buying land 
adjoining any estate, no one refuses that privi- 
lege, and the owner may buy to any extent, if 
he chooses, at $1 25 per acre. But on what prin- 
ciple do we grant them this gratuity of $320 or 
$180? On what principle is this donation to be 
made, and how shall we go home and say to our 
constituents in Pennsylvania or Virginia, or the 
other old States, from some of which the Gov- 
ernment has received the most magnificent grants 
ever.made by one State to another—in what a 
position shall we be placed when going home and 
saying, **we have allowed the farmers in the 
new States to purchase land adjacent t# their 
farms at a reduced price, amounting to a gift of 
$180 or $320 each; but we have refused you the 
same privilege unle&Ss you will leave the home of 


| your family and the tombs of your ancestors, 


and emigrate to the far West?) We have given 
them a bounty, a premium, to enable them to 


| puchase adjacent land, but we prohibited to you, 


we withhold from you, the least gratuity unless 
you will abandon the homes and tombs of your 
ancestors.”’ 

Sir, I think it unwise, at the present session, to 
legislate at all on this subject, for reasons which 
I assigned on a former occasion; and if the sense 
of the Senate continues as it was when the sub- 
ject was up before, the argument in favor of thie 
bill increasing the revenue is of no force, for it 
was then dissipated by a vote of the Senate, (in 


favor of restriction.) And nobody believes that | 


the effect of the bill, without such limitations as 
I have suggested, would be any other than to 
create afresh the spirit of speculation. 
Senate are to legislate on this subject at this ses- 
sion, I shall go with the sense of the Senate, ex- 
pressed on a former occasion, in favor of restric- 
tion, and not in favor of discriminating between 
the farmers and planters of one portion of the 
Union and of another, to the disadvantage of one 
and for the benefit of the other, but I would place 
the whole on the same broad platform. Enter- 
taining these views, | am of the opinion that the 
amendment is repugnant to the spirit of the Sen- 
ate as manifested on a former occasion; and if 


this bill is a process for raising the new States, 


and if gentlemen desire to increase the wealth and 


| population of those States, they may do it with- 


out such diserimination as is proposed, and with- 
out depriving the poor emigrant of lands adjacent 
to other estates, which they otherwise might pur- 


'| chase. 


Mr. C. called for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment; which were ordered. 

Mr. WALKER said the Senator from Ken- 
tuck y had come out more boldly than he had'done 
during the past week. He had then confined him- 
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| self to considerations connected with the Merits 


| of the question, but he had now made a bold and 





| open appeal to the jealousy of the older States, 


and had called upon them by name, especially oy, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, to vote, by their Sen. 
ators here, against the amendment. But the Jour. 


| nal of 1837 would show that when the bill of that 


time was up, restricting the sales under it to ac. 


| tual settlers, the Senator then denounced what he 


now advocates. 

Mr. W. would call the attention of the Senate 
particularly to the extraordinary position of the 
Senator from Kentucky. That Senator now said 
that the amendment under consideration made a 
discrimination between the old and the new States. 


| But was that feature of discrimination in the orj- 


ginal bill? No; that offered its benefits equally 


| to all the citizens of the United States. Who was 


it then that drew this distinction which the Senator 


| now represented as unjust and unconstitutional ? 
| It was introduced, and the Journal would show 


| it, on the motion of that Senator himself, and on 


| his motion the committee were required to con- 


fine the bill to actual settlers, thus discriminating 
between Pennsylvanians, Virginians, and the cit- 


| izens of the other old States, and those of the new 
| States, and confining the benefits of the bill to 
| citizens of the new States only; yet that Senator 
_now asked what right the Senate had to make 
| any discrimination. This was a two-edged sword 





| with the Senator. 
| left it open to all the citizens of the United States, 
| the Senator then announced it as a measure to aid 
| and encourage speculators; and now, when that 


While the friends of the bill 


objection had been disposed of on his own motion, 


| he denounced it as unjust and unconstitutional 


because it made discrimination. The Senator 
could not escape this extraordinary position in 


|| which he had placed himself. 


Mr. CLAY. Yes, he will. 
Mr. WALKER. But the Senator complained 


| that the committee had not restricted the right in 


regard to the amount of land for each individual. 
Yes, they had confined it to one section. Where, 
then, was the ground of complaint? The amount 
had been left in blank by the Senate, and the com- 
mittee had made it as it was in the bill originally, 
which was a restriction to one section. Where, 
tlgen, had the committee violated their instruc- 
tions? On the bill of the last session the question 
was put in regard to the quantity; and it was 
decided at that period, by a solemn vote of the 
Senate, that the quantity should be limited to one 


| section, so that, so far from acting against their 
| instructions or the sense of the Senate, the com- 


mittee had acted in accordance with that sense as 
expressed at the last session. 

But the committee were also told that they had 
violated their instructions by reporting an addi- 


| tional amendment, for the purpose of prompting 
| individual Senators to vote in its favor. 
| not for that; but it was because the sense of the 
| Senate required an enlargement of the bill beyond 


It was 


the amendment of the instructions to the com- 
mittee,so as to make it more similar to the act of 
1837, extending the right under the bill to tho® 


| who cultivated adjoining lands; and the commit- 





tee only asked that, before the vote should be 


| taken on the restriction, itshould be taken on the 
| proposition of the committee to enlarge the ben- 


efits of the bill to thi€ class of citizens. 

The committee, in this recommendation, had 
not acted without precedent; so that, if the Con- 
stitution should be violated by it, it had been 
violated before, both by the Senate and the House. 
A similar principle to this was embraced in the 
act of April 5, 1832. [Mr. W. here read a pro- 


| vision that no person should enter more than one 


eighth of a section in his own name, * unless for 


cultivation or the use of his own improvement. ”} 
And the benefit of this act was to be enjoyed—by 


whom? First by the actual settler, and secondly 


| by others for the use of their improvements, or 


for the use of a farm already cultivated. This 


| principle, then, was adopted by Congress in 


1832, which was similar to that of the amend- 


| ment now proposed. And what was the objec- 


tion? Ifit was a discrimination between the old 


and new States, was there not the same discrim- 
| ination in the i 
| Kentucky, confining the benefits of the bill to 


roposition of the Senator from 


actual settlers? 


{Mr.Cray. No.] Wasa res- 
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ident of Pennsylvania an actual settler in Missis- 


sippi? No. He must go to the land, and reside 


ypon it himself, and could not do it by proxy. 

‘If the Senate should adopt this amendment, 
allowing these refused lands to be added to adja- 
cent farms at the low price, lands which no indi- 
yidual would buy at $1 25, two or three hundred 
thousand acres of them might be sold, which 
would perhaps never sell if the Senate should re- 
fuse to permit them thus to be sold. The whole 
of this would be for the benefit of the new States, 
and also for the benefit of the whole Union, en- 
abling the Government to sell lands which other- 
wise they could not sell. 


Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, said: I understand, | 


Mr. President, that tha question now before the 
Senate is upon the amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Public Lands to the instructions 
committed to the committee, and reported back 
by them, by which amendment the committee 
propose to grant the graduation privilege to per- 
sons owning adjacent lands upon which they re- 


side, as well as to the actual settler upon the | 
refuse lands which may be entered hereafter at | 
the graduated prices. ‘I'he bill, with the amend- | 


ments, having assumed its present shape, it ap- 
pears to me to be a proper time to say something 
upon thé entire subject. I can only promise the 


Senate as much brevity as the importance of the | 


question, and the views I entertain of the merits 

of the different propositions, will allow, and a 

long silence will justify. Before I take up the sub- 
4 p 


ject, permit me to recur for a single moment to 
the history of this bill; it may not be without its | 
use in the progress of the argument. The subject | 


of the public lands, as referred to in the Presi- 
dent’s message, was sent at an early day to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. The President 


recommended graduation, with a special mode of || 


ascertaining their value by actual assessments. 
The committee, however, reported a bill gradu- 
ating the price of the public lands, without any 
restriction in favor of actual settlers, and relying 
on the efflux of time as the criterion of value. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] then 
moved to recommitthe bill to the committee, with 
instructions to limit its operation to actual set- 


tlers, or those who mightenter for settlementand || 


occupancy; a leading member of the committee 
asked a division of the question, and the ques- 
tion was first taken on the recommitment of the 
bill, which was decided in the affirmative; and 


upon the instructions the almost entire vote of | 


the committee and many of the other professed 
friends of graduation were found in the negative, 
denying the benefit to the actual settler in pref- 
erence to the speculator. I must confess, sir, 
that vote surprised me; I had heard so much said 
in favor of the settler that I did suppose there 
would not have been a dissenting voice on the 
question, but it seems that I was mistaken. After 
all the cry about speculators by gentlemen, they 
are now willing to play into their hands to the 
full extent of the seventy million acres operated 
upon by this bill. So much for the dilference 
between professions and practice. But, sir, the 
whole principle of graduation is opposed by cer- 
tain Senators, and reasons, which to their minds 
no doubt are satisfactory, have been urged against 
it; many of them plausible, and some of them 
conclusive against the bill as it was originally 
introduced. I propose, Mr. President, to pro- 
ceed with a brief examination of the objections 
to the principle, as well as the reasons and argu- 
ments which have been advaficed in its favor. 
For, sir, I do not fully concur with either; it 
seems to me the truth lies between. 


First. It is contended that the graduation prin- | 


ciple unsettles and disturbs the whole land sys- 
tem of the country under which it has prospered, 
and the new States have settled beyond our most 
sanguine anticipations. I admit, sir, that the 
long-established principles and measures of the 
Government should not be disturbed for slight 
causes, nor without mature consideration. lam 
aware that the greatest novice that may be elected 
to either branch of Congress no sooner takes his 
seat here than he feels himself notonly qualified, 
but called upon, by his great love of country, to 
either change the established laws of the land, or, 


what is still more important, the Constitution of || 


the country. Hence you see, sir, the numerous 
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resolutions toamend that great charter of our lib- | graduation is, to stop a portion of this emigration 
erties not unfrequently introduced by men who | in the old land districts of the new States, to ex- 
have very indistinct views of our form of Gov- | tract from the rolling tide a few drops at least for 
ernment. I admit all this, sir, but still l ham- — the refreshing of the old districts, to offer a bounty 
bly conceive that, when it shall appear manifest og rather an inducement, for examination and 
that a change in the policy of Government is re- — settlement, to those who may desire to purchase 
quired by the public interest, we ought to act in ., in the old districts at the reduced prices. But, 
accordance with that interest. If such were not | sir, IL will not further anticipate the argument on 
the fact, experience, which is said to be the best | this point at the present moment, 
and safest teacher, would beentirely thrown away Fourthly. It is said that this bill is calculated 
and discarded in our legislation here. But, sir, | to reduce the price of real estate, by the reduc- 
the land system has been repeatedly changed, | tion of the price of so large a quantity of the 
modified, or unsettled, if you please, from time | public lands. There might be something in this 
to time, as the public good required. From six | objection if the reduction was to all public lands 
hundred and forty acre tracts, it has beendivided || to all persons; but as it applies only to the refuse 
and subdivided, until a purchaser can enter forty || lands, and is confined to settlers, the objection 
acres, giving the poor manan opportunity of ob- | loses its force; for each successive improvement 
taining a home for the sum of fifty dollars. The | thatis made by the settler would add more to the 
price has also been reduced from two dollars to | value of the surrounding lands than the difference 
one dollar and twenty-five cents, and the cash || between the price at which the public lands are 
system has been introduced in lieu of the credit. | sold and the proposed graduated price. Hence, 
Will any Senator say that these modifications of | real estate cannot be affected in price by the op- 
the system have not resulted in thegpublic good? | eration. Immediately connected with this ques- 
I trust not; and yet, if the argument thatthe land | tion is the objection to the amendment proposed 
system should not be disturbed had obtained at by the committee to extend the graduation prin- 
that time, we should have lost the benefit of those | ciple to those individuals who are already resi- 
valuable modifications of the system. So that Il | dent freeholders of the ngw States of contiguous 
am inclined to believe that we are not estopped | land, to attach to their improvements. It is said 
to reéxamine this subject, and to introduce any | this is giving thema bounty that citizens of other 
other modifications that the best interests of the | States do not enjoy. To this it may successfull 
country seem to require. be answered that if those settlers eve by their 
Secondly. It is contended that this system in- | labor and money, in improving the lands they 
| ures to the benefit of the land speculator. Lam | have purchased of the Government, increased the 
willing to confess, sir, that such would have been | value of contiguous lands that would have been 
the case to some considerable extent had the bill | otherwise valueless, they ought not to be deprived 
of the committee become a law without arv re- | of the benefit of the reduced price. They are al- 
|| Striction, and I am not prepared to say that the _ ready settlers, and in many cases the contiguous 
objection would not have been well taken to that | lands are of value for wood or for a range for 
bill. But [am not able to discover how the bill | stock, to the cultivator of other lands, when you 
| with the amendments can possibly benefit specu- | could not get settlers to locate on them at any 
lators; on the contrary, it seems to me that they | price. 
| are expressly excluded from any benefit under it I will now, Mr. President, examine the grounds 
| by the clause confining it to the actual settler in | upon which some Senators have placed this bill. 
limited quantities. . The Committee on Finance attempt to sustain 
Thirdly. Itis contended that the length of time | this as a financial mé€sure—a relief measure to 
lands may have been in the market is noevidence | an exhausted Treasury. It strikes me, sir, that 
of their value; on the other hand, the committee there has been a great change in the policy of 
| seem to have supposed that time is conclusive | those Senators upon this point within a few years. 
| evidence of that fact. On this point I am sat- It will be recollected by the Senate that, upon the 
isfied, Mr. President, that the truth lies between | removal of the public deposits from the United 
the two positions. ‘That time is not conclusive | States Bank to the local banks, the Secretary of 
evidence of the value of the public lends, I well | the Treasury issued acircular to the local deposit 
know; for, sir, to my knowledge, large districts || banks, requesting, nay more, requiring them to 
in Indiana that were acquired by the treaty of St. || loan liberally, to supply the vacuum that would 
Mary’s, in 1818, lying on the waters of White || be created by the withdraws! from circulation of 
river and the tributary streams of the Wabash, | the notes of the Bank of the United States; and it 
and Miami of the Lake, of first-rate lands, have | cannot have been forgotten that the local banks 
been entered within the last five years, after they | loaned most liberally, and that the currency of 
had been over ten years in market, while other || the country was greatly increased; that a corre- 
lands greatly inferior in quality had been entered | sponding rise in the price of produce, as well as ing 
years before, though they had not been near so || real estate, followed. The public lands remaining 
|| long in market; and yet, sir, | would not say that | at the maximum price of $1 25 per acre, were, 
| the length of time Jands have been in market isno | consequently, not only the safest, but the cheap- 
| evidence of their value; it is, however, scarcely | est article in the Market in which capital onli 
| prima facie and will depend much upon the ques- || be invested; hence the large sales that followed. 
| tion whether new Government lands in sufficient | The banks were then paying specie; the notes of 
quantities to supply the demand, by taking a few | the banks could, so faras the amount received for 
selections from each new congressional township, || the public lands was concerned, have been con- 
e continually held out to the purchasers, or | verted into coin upon demand; the Treasury was 
Shether they are confined to the old districts until | overflowing; when, all at once, the whole policy 
| a full examination of quality is made. But, sir, | changed; the celebrated specie-circular was issued 
| the old adage that ‘distant fields are green,’’ is || and maintained upon the open and avowed prin- 
| 


applicable in all its force to the emigrant to the | ciple that the public lands were selling off too 
new States. Emigrants seem to take itforgranted | fust; that the sales must be stopped; that the whole 
| that the best lands are the furthest off; that the | of the public domain would go into the hands of 
| promised land is still ahead; and so deeply rooted | speculators; and hence the propriety of arresting 

is this opinion in the minds of most of them, that | the course by the circular requiring our western 
| you can scarcely get one to stop long enough in | citizens to pay for their lands in specie, whilean 
| the old district to look at the lands, until since | eastern debtor to the Government for duties, or 
| our works of internal improvement have attracted | otherwise, could pay in bank paper. Yes, sir, the 
| their notice. Ask them to examine lands inIn- | specie cireular was maintained upon the ground 
diana, they will tell you that they were going to | alone of arresting the sales of the public lands, 
the West. Iowa, I believe, at present, isthe most and upon that ground the President refused to 
popular point; thefurther off, hoWever, the better. | rescind it. And itcannot have been forgotten by 
Purchase a country at the mouth of the Oregon, | the Senate that, pending the question to rescind 
on the Pacific, running up the inclined plane to | it before the Senate, the Senator from Missouri 
the Rocky mountains, and open land offices there, | [Mr. Benton] warned western Senators that the 
and, my word for it, that country would be all the | repeal would at once throw the whole of the west- 
rage; few emigrants would stop this side of the | ern domain into the hands of speculators, and 
| Rocky mountains. Yes, sir, ‘* distant fields are | called upon them to resist its repeal. I could not 
green’’ in the eyes of the emigrant; and here let | then see with that Senator, and I voted to do away 
me add, the great benefit I anticipate from the || the discrimination; and, sir, what has been the 
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result? Look at the case as it is now presented 


by the same Senator—the specie circular rescind- 
ed; and yet, instead of the public lands falling into 
the hands of the speculators, the Senator now 
calls upon us to make this question a finandial 
measure, to accelerate the sales of the public 
lands. 


> . | 
As the Senator from Missouri was not very 


fortunate in his predictions as to the effect to be 
produced by the repeal of the specie circular, I 


may possibly hazard too much when I say to the | 
Senate that I shall be agreeably disappointed if | 
this measure shall benefit the Treasury one dollar | 
e received || 


in the aggregate amount which will 
for the public lands for the next five years. I 
agree with those Senators who have stated that 
the sales of the public lands can never exceed the 
quantity required for use, either mediately or im- 
mediately, unless you make them an object to the 
capitalist to invest his funds for subsequent spec- 
ulation, which all admit to be destructive of the 
best interests of the couutry, and, not in a few 
instances, ruinous to the individuals concerned. 
I do not, Mr. President, therefore, maintain this 
measure as a financial measure. I place it upon 
other grounds; and if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall rely on any fid from the public lands, 
to be produced by this bill, beyond about three 
or four millions per annum for the entire sales, I 
think he will be deceived. 

I have said, Mr. President, that I did not sup- 
port this bill with the amendments as a financial 
measure. I[ maintain it upon the ground that it 
is the duty of this Government to aid in settling 
the States as fast as possible, or at least to throw 
no obstacle in the way of their settlement; that 
the States have a deep interestin appropriating to 
actual settlers the domain within their limits. 
They surrendered, with the Articles of the origi- 


nal Confederation and the adoption of the new | 


Constitution, the right to lay imposts on foreign 
merchandise for the purpose of raising revenue 
with which to carry on the State governments. 
Their principal resort is tagirect taxation, and the 
more there are to contribute, the lighter will be 
their burdens. But, sir, it is the policy of all 

ood Governments to increase the number of free- 
folders as rapidig as possible, to attach as many 
as possible to the soil, not as the segfs of Russia 
are attached, as appendages, but attached by in- 
terest. Persons so situated are the instruments 
of a nation’s prosperity in time of peace and her 
shield in time of war. 

Sir, the Senator from Kentucky has pointed to 
the unparalleled prosperity of the new States as 
conclusive upon the land question. He argues, 
and with great plausibility, that the policy of the 
Government has been good, and that the lands 
have been, and are, low enough, or why the vast 
increase in the population of the new States? He 
points specially to the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
llinois, and Michigan. Sir, the picture he draws 
of the state of improvement of these States, how- 
ever vivid, was not too highly colored; indeed, 
Mr. President, the half has not been told. Should 
a person who had never crossed the mountains 
before, at this day pass through those States, he 
would scarcely credit his own eyes; instead of 
finding a country sparsely populated, with here 
and there an opening to break the solitary dull- 
ness of extensive forests, as was the case a few 
years ago, he would witness a much higher state 
of improvement than many of the older sections 
of the Union exhibit. I hope to be excused for 
speaking of myself, but I sce no better way of 
illustration. In the year 1820 [1 settled in Indi- 
ana, within five miles of the western boundary 
of civilization; the village in which I[ lived was 
crowded with Indians daily, the country west of 
the Mississippi was a dense forest, except where 
it was broken by the intervention of a prairie, or 
an inland lake; not a white man was settled more 
than five miles west of me. How stands the case 
now? The whole of that large district of coun- 
try is laid off into counties; which gave, at the 
last election, from eight hundred to four thousand 
votes to a county; our seat of government for In- 


Bb? 


cities and towns, in every part of the State, have | 
risen up as if by magic, and present a most beau- || 
tiful appearance; the log cabin of the pioneer is || 
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er resources—works of internal improvement, 


canals, railroads, and macadamized turnpikes, are | 
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giving place to the comfortable dwelling of the | 
| preaperes’ farmer; the State is rapidly developing 
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Ohio river, the first thing that will strike his gt. 


| the two sides in the value of real estate, the state 


being constructed in almost every part of our | 


State, which will shortl |! 
of the interior almost, if not entirely, upon an 


“equal footing with those upon the navigable 


waters. 

By the late report of the chief engineer of our 
State, made to the Legislature now in session, it 
appears that there are four hundred and ninety 


place our agriculturists | 


of improvement, the appearance of the cities 
towns, and villages. 1 think it may be safely 
asserted that the lands on the side of the free 


| States will bring at least fifty per centum more 


miles of canals, rail and macadamized roads, | 
either finished, or in a rapidly progressive state | 


of construction, in the State, which, with those 
works yet to be commenced agreeably to the pro- 


visions of the internal improvement laws of the | 


State, will, when completed, give the people every 


reasonable facility for the transportation of their | 


_ surplus produce, as well as for the importation of 


their necessaries from abroad. And here, Mr. 
President, it may not be out of place for me to 


| towns on the margin of the river. 


than on the side of the slave States; and there jg 
even a greater difference than that in the state of 
improvement and the size and appearance of the 
: I speak of 
these things as facts, that require no embellish. 
ment to make them strike the mind with all the 
force consequent upon their truth; but still the 

speak a language not to be misunderstood, of the 
great importance we should attach to the frame 
of our State governments in the States to which 
the Senator has referred. To the combined causes 
which I have named may be attributed the un- 


paralleled increase of the population and wealth 


account for the large sales, within the last few | 


_years, of our refuse lands in Indiana, that so 


much has been said about by Senators. I think, 
sir, itcan be accounted for in but one way, and 
that is, that our works of internal improvement 


of these States, and not exclusively to the price 
of the land or the paternal care of the General 
Government. 

Sir, the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benroy, 
in a very earnest address, the other day, attempt. 
ed to trace the rise in the price of western pro- 


' duce to the destruction of the tariff and the price 


running Sree TT and intersecting them, have | 
made them desirable and really valuable, on ac- 


count of their contiguity to these works, and not 
because of their original intrinsic value, as some 
Senators have urged. And, sir, as I said before, 
here is the consideration you have received for 
the grants you have made to the States to aid us 
in those works of internal improvement. Many 
of these lands could not have been sold for years 
but for the State works. 


of cotton in the South; and he even carried his 


“arguments so far as to attribute the recent rise of 


the article of salt in the West to the duty of six 
cents per bushel on the foreign article. I was 
surprised, nay, astonished, to hear such arga- 
ments from that Senator. Does the Senator be- 
lieve—does he think he can make others believe 


_—that a duty of six cents could possibly produce 


Sir, such has been the | 


great increase of our population in Indiana, that | 
from one hundred and forty-seven thousand souls | 


which it contained in 1820, we shall return, at 
the next census, near eight hundred thousand. I 
have confined my remarks to my own State prin- 
cipally, leaving other Senators to speak specially 
of the progress of improvement in their respect- 
ive States. 

But, Mr. President, while 1 freely admit the 
premises of the Senator from Kentucky, [do not 


acknowledge the conclusions he drawsfrom them. | 


The prosperity of theseeStates may be traced to 
other causes, and, amongst the most prominent, 
I would name the fertility of our soil, the enter- 
prising ch&racter of our citizéns, and our inter- 
nal policy, but, above all, our free institutions. 
The soil of these States, however diversified in 


character and climate, seems to reward labor most | 


amply everywhere. He who sows will always 
reap the reward of his industry there. But, sir, 
I attribute much of our prosperity to the enter- 
prising, industrious, economical character of our 
citizens. ‘These States are settled with a class 
of citizens who would make any country pros- 
per—men who know how to labor, and are ngt 


_ tariff; although 


a rise from seventy-five cents [Mr. Cray, of Ken- 
tucky, here said that he had bought his salt in 
the forepart of the fall season, at Maysville, at 
fifty cents a bushel} from fifty cents, then, to two 
dollars and fifty cents, the price it bore at the time 
the Senator addressed the Senate? Iam told that 
it now sells for four dollars per bushel at Cincin- 
nati. Will the Senator stillcontend that this in- 
crease is owing to the six cents duty? I pre- 
sume, Mr. President, the trifling circumstances 
of the low and frozen stage of the Ohio river, and 
the almost impossibility of conveying salt from 
the salines to the points where itis wanted for 
pork packing and winter use, have quite as much 
to do with the price as the duty. 

But, sir, it is not my intention specially to note 
this remarkable argument of that Senator. My 
main object was to say that, in my opinion, the 
rise of western produce within the last few years 
may fairly be traced to other causcs than those to 
which the Senator from Missouri credits it like his 
duty on salt. It seems to me he has overlooked 
—unintentionally, no doubt—the real cause, in 
his great anxiety to strike a blow at the dying 

f find he was very willing to ne 


-upa high duty on the article of lead, produce 


afraid of soiling their hands to do it—none of | 


your ex@lusive consumers. Sir, we have but few 
drones in the hive, and you know what must be 
the result. We must, we do, prosper beyond 


by Missouri, and voted for the high tariff of 1828. 
Mr. President, may not the rise in the value of 
western produce be attributed to the great increase 


' of western capital, as well as eastern—bank cap- 


allexample. But I said there was another cause | 


which, above all others, contributed to our great 
and unparalleled prosperity. I allude to our f®e 


institutions, or to be more explicit, to the prohib- 
ition of slavery by the constitution of our State. | 


I speak of this not to wound the feelings of 
others, but as a fact connected with our rising 
greatness, 

I do not intend to go into this question at 
length; itis too vast for the brevity of the remarks 
I intend to submit; volumes could be spoken 
upon it. 1 do say, however, that it is to our free 
institutions that we owe much of our prosperity. 
Our population is composed of emigrants, young 
and enterprising, from the free States, and of the 


| very best of the citizens of the slave States—a 


class of men who depend upon their own labor, 
and not upon that labor which consumes the 
greater part of its value. Of the flowing tide of 
the entire emigration from the East to the West, 


|| few settle east of the Ohio river—the free States 
diana, located fifty miles west of me, has become 


a beautiful city, and is rapidly improving; other | 


receive them; there they find institutions similar 
to those they left behind, and, though in a strange 
land, they feel at home so soon as they arrive 
amongst us. 


Mr. President, as the traveler passes down the 


ital, if you please—to the increase of our circulat- 
ing medium, to the large sums of money drawn 
from abroad by the sale of our stocks, and appro- 
ge to our works of internal improvement? 

et me put to ‘the Senator from Missouri this 
question: suppose we were to withdraw all the 
bank capital from the West, except what we had 
before the rise of produce in the West, and 
should be placed upon a specie circulation alone, 
and should also pay up the amount we owe for 
the money loaned by means of the sale of our 
stocks abroad; does he believe, does any one be- 
lieve, that the price of the produce in the West 
would be even as high as it was in years before 
its rise, produced by the causes which I have 
stated? No, sir. We owe the present prices to 
the character and quantity of our circulating me- 
dium and to the amount of capital of which we 
have the use, combined; and here, sir, 1 hope | 
shall not be considered as digressing too much to 
allude to a portion of the past history of the times 
recently. 

It will be recollected that one of the most form- 
idable objections that was urged against the late 
Bank of the United States was, that foreigners 
held stock in the institution. ‘ British lords and 
ladies!’ This was supposed to be injurious 10 
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time of peace, and dangerous in time of war; al- 
though they had no vote for the directory. Yet, 
strange to tell, the very men who raised this ob- 
jection, and urged it upon the people, now go all 
lengths for the sale of our State bonds in foreign 
markets. They fear none of the injuries they 

redicted from the use of foreign capital. I ought 
not to complain of this, for [am not one of those 
who ever were much alarmed for the safety of 
the country because we had some foreign capital. 
[ believed at that time, and I still believe, that it 
was capital that we needed, that we required, to 
give impetus to the industry and enterprise of 
our citizens, to enable them to develop the im- 
mense resources of the West; and I cannot but | 
feel gratified to see that those who appeared hor- | 
ried at the idea of using foreign capital have 
become satisfied that it is simply a question, as 
it always was, whether the use of the capital was 
worth to us the interest we had to pay for it; and 
that it mattered not from what country, place, or 
individual, it was received, 

I have now said, Mr. President, what occurs 
to me as belonging immediately to the subject. I 
have here condensed my thoughts perhaps too 
much; but still I hope ‘pe understood by the 
Senate. And here I should have closed my brief 
remarks, but for the most extraordinary course 
that has been taken in this debate by the Senator 
from Mississippi, (Mr. Watker.] That Senator, 
sir, has made the charge, in no set terms or 
measured language, that the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] is an enemy to the 
West. It may be asked why I feel called upon 
to repel this charge. It is made against the Sen- 
ator from Kenucky, and not against myself, and 
therefore the Senator may say, leave the Senator 
from Kentucky to defend himself. It is most 
true, Mr. President, the defense of that Senator | 
is most safe in his own hands, and were he alone | 
concerned in the charge, I certainly should not | 
interfere. But it will occur to the Senate that the | 


Senator from Kentucky has been for a long series || 


of years prominently identified with many of the 
great questions in which the West, as well as the 
nation at large, has been deeply interested. Nei- | 
ther can it have escaped the observation of the 

Senator from Mississippi that all the politicians, | 
great and small, of the West, stand committed | 
either for or against all these theasures. As for 
myself, having taken some humble part in the po- 


that I should have become identified with many 
of the political doctrines, for the advocacy of | 
which the Senator from Kentucky is now stigma- 
tized as an enemy of the West. I, therefore, in | 
defense of myself and the doctrines which I have | 
advocated, feel justified in examining very briefly | 
how far the evidence goes to sustain the charge | 
of the Senator that the Senator from Kentucky | 
is the enemy of the West. [I hope, Mr. Presi- 


Public Lands—Mr. Smith 


' 


him as the great advocate of western interests. | 
Sir, I saw the nation involved in war with Great 
Britain; [ saw him selected by Mr. Madison as 
one of the representatives of the Government to |) 
the convention of ministers at Ghent. I saw the 
termination of that convention, heard the na- 
tional rejoicing which followed the sounds of || 
pe and witnessed the withdrawal of the com- || 
ined British and savage forces from an infant || 
and bleeding frontier. For his great exertions in || 
extending the jurisdiction and power of the Gov- || 
ernment west, and to restore to a suffering nation | 
the blessings of peace, and, with it, to the west- | 
ern frontier that repose and security which it so | 
much needed, I could not look upon him as an | 
enemy to his country, much less to the West. | 
_ Mr. President, the admission of the new States || 
of the West into the Union, upon an equal foot- } 


ing with the other States, received the support of 
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the Senator from Kentucky at the earliest possi- || 


ble momert that they were constitutionally eligi- || 


ble to become members of the Union. The crea- 
tion of new Territories in the West has also | 


received his warm support atall times. From || 


these measures | could not infer the hostility | 
charged by the Senator from Mississippi upon | 
him, nor do I believe the people of the West view | 
his exertions in their behalf in that light. 

Sir, is it to the votes and active exertions of 
the Senator from Kentucky for the continuance | 
of the Cumberland road west, that the Senator 
from Mississippi infers hostility to that section | 
of country? Itis very possible that such is his | 
belief, as I find, with all his professed zeal for the | 
West, he uniformly opposes that great western | 
work which, let me say to that Senator, is con- | 
sidered by myself, as well as the people of a large | 





portion of the West, of great, of paramount jm- | 


portance to their interest. And, sir, the Senator | 
from Mississippi will have great difficulty in sat- | 
isfying them that the Senator from Kentucky is | 
| their enemy in supporting it. I cannot leave this | 
subject without tendering to the Senator from | 
Kentucky my thanks for his continued support | 
of this work—a work which will in all subse- 
uent time, as it now does, redound to the na- 
tional glory, and be viewed as an evidence of the 
wisdom of a Jefferson and his successors; and 
while its great benefits shall be daily felt by the 

_ East as well as the West, it will remain one of | 


} 
} 


this nation together. 
It is not very remarkable, Mr. President, that | 
| the Senator from Mississippi and myself should | 
| view the Senator from Kentucky in such a very ' 
| different light, when we differ so widely on this | 
| great western measure. My object is defense, 
| not crimination, or I might throw back upon the 
| Senator from Mississippi and his friend from Ala- | 





dent, I need not my to the Senate and the country 
thatif I was satisfied that the Senator from Ken- | 
tucky was the enemy of the West, he could no | 


charge, unlike theirs, would have evidence to sup- 
port it. I submit the question, to be decided by | 
the people of the West, whether, in the support | 


longer expect me to be his political friend; for, | of this great measure, the Senator from Kentueky | 


sir, | would sustain no man, however distin- || has manifested hostility to their best interest, and | 


guished, who is the enemy of the section of || whether the charge of the Senator from Missis- 


country in which I reside. 
It is highly probable that Iam too much of a 


western man, too sectional in my feelings, for a 


statesman. I acknowledge my warm and devoted 
attachment to the West, yet I trust I could do 
justice to the other sections of the Union, for I 
know I have no unkind feelings towards any 
section. I do not claim the Senator from Ken- 
tucky as exclusively the friend of the West; I 
believe him to be the friend of the Union, the 
whole Union. The tree shall be known by its 
fruit, so shall the public man by the measures he 
advocates. If some of his doctrines bear hard 
upon a particular section of country, so far he 
may be said to be inimical to that section; but if 
the whole of the measures taken together are 
beneficial, he cannot, in justice, be said to be an 
enemy. This is, perhaps, the correct rule; but, 
in the case of which I am speaking, I do not ask 
for so much justice as that rule would give me. 
Ever since I left my native State, Pennsylvania, 
and settled in the West, I have had my eye di- 
rected to the measures’ brought forward or advo- 
cated by the Senator from Kentucky; and, so far 
from viewing him our enemy, I have looked to 


No. 23 


sippi is not wholly groundless, at least so far as’! 
this measure is concerned ? 

Sir, I have seen appropriations made by Con- 
gress in aid of commerce, some part of which 
was directed to be expended in the West, in re- 
| moving obstructions from the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Cumberland, the Red, and other rivers; 
and, sir, | have seen funds provided by Congress 
to clear out and prepare for the reception and pro- 
| tection of commerce the harbors on the north- 

western lakes; and how, Mr. President, has the 
hostility of the Senatur from Kentucky manifested 





ures to the prosperity of the West? Let the 
Journals answer the question. He has been at 
all times their steadfast and powerful advoeate. 
But the Senator from Mississippi, who is ‘an 
honorable man,’’ says he is an enemy to the West. 
Mr. President, the Senator will pardon me if 1 
should give such evidence as this greater weight 
in deciding upon this charge against the Senator 
from Kentucky, than the naked assertion of a 
political opponent, however elevated he may be. 

But, sir, it is probable that the Senator from 
Mississippi alluded to the votes of the Senator 





|| the strongest ligaments that bind the people of | 
litical discussions of the day, it was very natural || 


| bama the charge they prefer against the Senator || 
‘| from Kentucky; and let me assure them my | 


itself on these important and indispensable meas- | 


| 


| 
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from Kentucky in favor of the grants of land to 
the new States of alternate sections, to aid them 


| in the construction of their canals, railroads, and 


other works of internal improvement, as evidence 


| of his hostility to the West. If eo, that Senator 
| must excuse me for differing from him again, as 


widely as I did on the Cumberland road question. 
It is true that the character of these grants has 
been little understood in many parts of the coun- 
try, as well as bY gentlemen on this floor, We 
not unfrequently hear them designate these grants 
as donations to the States in which they lie. This 
is a very erroneous view of the question. So far 


| from being donations, the General Government 


has already received a full consideration for the 
grants in the increased price of the alternate sec- 
tions, and the large amount received into the na- 
tional Treasury from the sale of public lands 
lying contiguous to our works of internal improve- 
ment, which would not have been sold for years 
to come had not the improvements been made, as 
I have already stated. I view these grants as 
mutually beneficial to the General Government 
and the States in which they lie, and as a pol- 
icy, so far from being against the interest of the 
West, directly identified with that interest. It is 
not very remarkable, therefore, that I cannot ac- 
knowledge the truth of the charge against the 
Senator from Kentucky that he is an enemy to 
the West, while he stands by that interest in 
these great measures identified with its prosper- 
ity. 

Sie, did the Senator from Mississippi found his 
charge upon the bill which was reported by the 
Senator from Kentucky from the Committee on 
Manufactures, and which passed both branches 
of Congress, and was neither signed nor returned 
by the late President of the United States, for 
reasons which were, no doubt, satisfactory to 
him, but which candor compels me to say I could 
not concur in? Was that great measure at war 
with the best interest of the West? If so, then, 
indeed, in this instance, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was found in opposition to that section of 
country. But,sir, happening to be amongst those 
who favored the principles, provisions, and ob- 
jects of that bill, as a western man, I cannot set 
the Senator from Kentucky down as an enemy 
to the West for supporting it. What were the 
views of the Senator from Kentucky as returned 
to the Senate with the bill. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand the very able report that accom- 
panied the bill, and, with the permission of the 
Senate, I beg leave to read an extract from it. 
Mr. S. read the following extract from the report 
made to the Senate on the 16th of April, 1832, by 
Mr. Cray: 

“Comptaints exist in the new States that large bodies 
of lands in their respective territories, being owned by the 
General Government, are exempt from taxation to meet the 
ordinary expenses of the State governments and other local 
charges ; that this exemption continues for five years after 
the sate of any particular tract, and that lands being the 
principal souree of the revenue to those States, an undue 
share of the burden of sustaining the expenses of the State 
governments falls upon the resident population. To ail 
these complaints it may be answered that, by voluntary 
compacts between the new States respectively, and the 
General Government, five per cent. of the net proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands ineluded within their limits is 
appropriated for internal improvements leading to or within 
those States; that a section of land in each township, or 
one thirty-sixth part of the whole of the public lands em- 
braced within theirrespective boundaries, has been reserved 
for purposes of education, and that the policy of the Gen- 
eral Government has been uniformly marked by great lib- 
erality towards the new States in making various and some 
very extensive grants of the public lands for local pur 
poses.”’ 

Does the Senator from Kenutcky complain of 
this liberality? Far from it, Mr. President; hear 
him on that subject: 

‘‘ But in accordance with the same liberality, the com- 
mittee would recommend an appropriation to each of the 
seven States referred to, (Ohio, Indtana, [linois, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, Michigan and Ar- 
kansas being then Territories,] of a further sum of ten per 
cent. on the net proceeds of the sales of that part of the 
public fand which lies within it.” 

Does this look like hostility to the new States ? 
Sir, the bill, as it sed Congress, gave twelve 
and a half per cent. of the proceeds of the lands 
to the States in which they laid, and to each of 
the States named a quantity of land, which, with 
what they had received, made them equal with 
Ohio. nder this bill, sir, the State of Indiana 
would ere this have received over two and a half 
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million dollars as her distributive share, besides 
a large additional donation of land, creating a | 
fund which would have been amply sufficient, had | 
the policy been continued, to educate every child | 
in the State, and pay the taxes of the people for 
ages, besides aiding greatly in our works of 
internal improvement. It will be recollected 
that we had in the West a doctrine, at one time | 
called the eminent-domain doctrine; a kind of | 
South Carolina doctrine, under which some of | 
our politicians claimed the whole of the public | 
lands within the States, by virtue of our State | 
sovereignty. 1 say, you cannot have forgotten | 
that such was the claim set up by some of our 
western politicians; as for myself, I could not 
bring my mind to the conclusion that the claim | 
was more than plausible, ifeven so much. But, | 
sir, the friends of that measure exhibited to the | 
people the great advantages which would result to 
the new States, should it succeed, by making the 
whole of the public domain within their limits a 
fund for the onan of the youth, the support of 
the State governments without a resort to tax- | 
ation, and in aiding them with their works of in- | 
ternal improvement, All this was admitted; but | 
then came the compacts, the deeds, and objects 
of cession, the means and treasure employed in 
their acquisition, as barriers to the realization of 
the fondly-cherished hopes of our eminent-do- 
main men, and for several years we have heard 
nothing on the subject. But, sir, my object at 
this moment is not to censure those who believed 
in the eminent-domain doctrines, but to say to 
them, as well as the Senate, that the land bill of 
which [ have been speaking was infinitely more 
advantageous to the new States than their favor- 
ite policy. In the one case, your claim ended 
with the appropriation of the lands lying within 
your limits, the best of which had been culled 
and sold by the General Government; and in the 
other, as proposed by the bill, you received one 
eighth of that sum, with the additional grants of | 
land proposed in the bill, of the lands lying with- 
in the limits of your State, and then received your 
equal share of the proceeds of the residue in the 
respective States and Territories, besides your | 
equal proportion, according to your Federal rep- | 
resentation, of the proceeds of the seven hundred | 
and fifty million acres that lie beyond the States | 
and Territories. I therefore repeat, that the 
amountto be received under the provisions of the 
distributive land bill of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, by the new States, would have been infi- 
nitely more beneficial to them than a grant at that | 
time of all the lands within their limits, in a pe- | 
cuniary point of view. 
But, sir, there is another view which struck my | 
mind as being entitled to great weight in the de- | 
cision of thatquestion—I mean its nationality, It | 
has been said by the wisest and greatest men, and | 
I believe truly said, that it is not the mere parch- | 
ment scroll, called a Constitution, that binds the 
veople of this great nation together, but an equal- 
ity of rights and a community of interests; and 
should this equality or that community be de- 
stroyed, as was that between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies; should the Gordian knot be 
cut or untied, it will be precisely the same in its | 
results—equally disastrous to the people. ‘That 
is, therefore, wise legislation which strengthens 
these ligaments of equality and interest which 
bind us together as a nation. And it does seem 
to me, sir, that the tendency of the land bill was | 
to produce that happy effect. The Senator from 





Mississippi will therefore pardon me if [ cannot, || 
with him, see in this great measure of the Sena- || 


tor from Kentucky hostility to the best interest | 
of the West, nor do I believe that a majority of 
the people of the West so view it, 

I come now briefly to examine another of the 
favorite measures of the Senator from Kentucky. 
J allude to the act to distribute the surplus reve- 
nue. I have heard that measure denounced on 
this floor in no measured terms, as being hostile 
to the interest of the West—not specially by the 
Senator from Mississippi, but by others. It is 
highly probable, however, that this measure, in 
the eyes of that Senator, forms one of the hostile 
acts of the Senator from Kentucky. I propose, 
therefore, to examine it very briefly, and to show 
that such was not its operation. hat was the 
state of the case before Congress and the country 
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at the time of the passage of that act? Why, sir, l 


the national debt was paid, and it was obvious 
that a large surplus of public money would re- 
main in the Treasury after the payment of the 


usualexpenses of the Government. The question | 


then arose as to the proper disposition of these 


surplus fands. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. | 


Benton] proposed to enter upon a grand system 
of fortifications, the construction of which would 


have absorbed the whole of the surplus, and still || 


have required as much more to complete and arm 
them, without any corresponding benefit what- 
ever to the country. ‘This project had but few 
adherents; and its rival measure, the distribution 
of the surplus amongst the States according to 
their Federal representation, was warmly advo- 
cated by the Senator from Kentucky and others, 
and became a law. By this law, the money that 
had been drawn from the pockets of the people, 


was returned again to them or to the States, to 


be appropriated for their use. It is very true, sir, | 


| but three of the installments have been received 
by the States; and it is due to candor to say that 
I consider the matter settled here that the States 
are to receive no more, and that the Government 
is to view the amount received by the States asa 
donation or gift to them not to be returned. So] 
presume this matter will end. The States having 
received the three installments, were clearly bene- 


fited to that amount; while the counter project, | 
the fortification system, would have been bene- | 


ficial to no person, except perhaps the contract- 
| ors. Between these modes of disposing of the sur- 


plus revenue, it seems to me | could not have | 


hesitated; nor can I view the support given to the 
distribution act by the Senator from Kentucky as 


hostile to the interest of the West; but, on the || 


contrary, highly beneficial to that section of 
country. 

Sir, the support given by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to the protective system in days gone by 
has been again and again referred to by the Sen- 


ator from Mississippi as hostile to the western | 
|| interest. 


It is not to be denied by me that the 
Senator from Kentucky has been the advocate of 


the protective system, or, in other words, the || 


protection of American industry against a too 
powerful foreign competition, by duties on the 
importation of the foreign article. I feel no dis- 


position to revive the argument on this question; | 


much may be said on both sides of it. It has 


always appeared to me that, as we derive our | 
revenue to support and carry on the operations 


of the Government from our imposts, it was but 
right and proper to confine those duties to arti- 
cles which could be manufactured in the United 
States in sufficient quantities to supply the de- 
mand, and thereby make the tariff for protection 
and revenue identical. In this light, no one at 
this day denies the power or duty of the Govern- 
| ment to lay protective duties, by whatever name 
they may be called. The West, so far as I ever 
heard, was favorable to protecting our own in- 
dustry. The President of the United States voted 
for the tariff of 1828, which was the highest pro- 


tective tariff ever laid in the United States; and || 


yet | have never heard him censured for it in the 
Vest. No, sic; we believe in a proper tariff, 
making revenue and protection mean the same 
thing, and confining the duties, where there can 
| be no protection, to articles of luxury—such ar- 
ticles as minister only to the vanity and extrav- 
agance of life—while we would wholly remove 


mon use by all classes of the people. I am not 
prepared to admit that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has shown hostility to the West in advo- 
cating the protective system. I might trace the 
| Senator from Kentucky through a long, labori- 
ous, and valuable life, (for he has traveled the 
highways on all important subjects,) would time 
permit; and I feel very confident that the evi- 
| dence would still strengthen the defense, and tend 


| even further to remove all probable cause for the | 


charge of the Senator from Mississippi; but I 
| feel that it is useless. Sir, I have seen the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky the great pacificator on the 
Missouri, and other questions that were rocking 
the Republic to its center, not for the benefit of 
the West alone, but for the Union—the whole 
Union. 


principally from the extra sales of the — lands, |, 
H 


it from the necessaries of life, in daily and com- | 
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There is one other great measure, Mr. Presj- 
dent, to which I presume the Senator from M is- 
sissippi points, to show the hostility of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to the West. I allude to the 
bill which passed the Senate at the last session 
and fell inthe House, known as the sub-Treasury 
bill. I do not propose, sir, to revive the debate 
on that measure at this time; it will probably 
come up again ere long; and as I have on two 
|| former occasions given my opinions on it some- 
|| what at large, concurring with the Senator from 
Kentucky, it is not to be expected that I can see 
_in_an opposition to that measure hostility to the 
West; far from it. I have said that the great 
desideratum in the West was capital and credit: 
_ the one sufficient to form a just and safe basement 
| for the other to rest upon; and any measure that 
reduces the one or destroys the other is injurious 
_to the West. It is true, an exclusive specie cir- 
culation, divorce of the Government from the 
| banks, collect and disburse the revenues in ever 
| part of the country in gold and silver by the offi- 
| cers of Government without the aid of banks, 
|| are not unpleasant sounds to the ear; but, in m 
humble opinion, it is in theory only that they 
may be tolerated, for then reason is left free to 
-combat them. In practice, I have shown their 
operation, at large, on former occasions, and full 
and mature reflection has only confirmed the 
opinions I then expressed. TI believe the whole 
measure, in practice, would be injurious to the 
nation, and especially to the West. 
| Mr. President, the remarks which I have sub- 
| mitted, connected with the measures which have 
been supported by the Senator from Kentucky, 
| have been entirely defensive, I have not attempt. 
ed to show who are not the friends of the West; 
| who have, or who have not, sustained those great 
|| Western measures to which I have alluded. My 
object was not to criminate or to make charges, 
but to show some of the evidence which had op- 
erated on my mind, creating the belief that the 
Senator from Kentucky was not an enemy to the 
West; and now let me say to the Senator, I do 
| not believe one word of his charge. The Senator 
from Kentucky an enemy to the West! Impos- 
sible! Ifno one act of his long and useful life 
proved the contrary, his position forbids it. No 
man, sir, can be an enemy to the West who re- 
sides there, whose private interest, whose family 
and friends are there; even should his philantliro- 
py embrace the whole human family, still the 
country of his home must necessarily predomi- 
| nate in his affections. I would as soon believe 
| that my worthy colleague, [Mr. Tirton,] who 
fought side by side with the brave and lamented 
Spencer in that bloody conflictat Tippecanoe, and 
| who has rendered his State and the West such 
_ valuable services since he has been a member of 
this body, is an enemy of the West. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky an enemy to the West! I 
would as soon believe that charge against you, 
| Mr. President, who have stood by the West in 
all her great measures; you who poured out your 
blood like water in defense of the western frontier; 
| impossible—impossible, sir. The Senator from 
Kentucky an enemy of the West! Satisfy me 
that the hero of Tippecanoe, the patriotic, the 
gallant, the distinguished Harrison, who periled 
_ his life again and again for the West and his coun- 
| try, and whose long and valuable life has been 
identified with her interest and glory, is hostile to 
the West, and you may make me believe the 
charge against the Senator from Kentucky. Fiat 
justitia, ruat celum. 


ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


| SPEECH OF HON. HENRY CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
| In THe Senate, February 7, 1839, 


On presenting a petition against the abolition of slavery !n 
| the District of Columbia. 


Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, rose to present a pe- 
tition, and said: I have received, Mr. President, 
a petition to the Senate and House of Represent- 
 atives of the United States, which I wish to pre- 

sent to the Senate. It is signed by several hun- 
dred inhabitants of the District of Columbia, and 
chiefly of the city of Washington. Among them 
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I recognize the name of the highly esteemed | tion of the community. This, I think, might | people in the free States against the people in the 
Mayor of the city, and other respectable names, || have been avoided by the course which I should | slave States. The slaveholder is held up and 
some of which are personally and well known | have been glad to have seen pursued. represented as the most atrocious of human be- 
tome. They express their regret that the sub- || And I desire now, Mr. President, to advert to | ings. Advertisements of fugitive slaves to be sold 
ject of the abolition of slavery within the District | some of those topics which I think might have | are carefully collected and blazoned forth, to in- 
‘of Columbia continues to be pressed upon the | been usefully embodied in a report by acommit- | fuse a spirit of detestation and hatred against one 
consideration of Congress by inconsiderate and | tee of the Senate, and which, I am persuaded, entire and the largest section of the Union. And 
misguided individuals in other parts of the Uni- | would have checked the progress, if it had not | like a notorious agitator upon another theater, 
ted States. They state that they do not desire altogether arrested the efforts of abolition. Iam | they would hunt down and proscribe from the pale 
the abolition of slavery within the District, even || sensible, sir, that this work would have been ac- | of civilized society the inhabitants of that entire 
if Congress possess the very questionable power | complished with much greater ability, and with | section. Allow me, Mr. President, to say that 
of abolishing it, without the consent of the people | much happier effect, under the auspices of acom- | whilst I recognize in the justly-wounded feelings 
whose interests would be immediately and directly || mittee than it can be by me. But, anxious as I | of the Minister of the United States at the Court 
affected by the measure; that itis a question solely || always am to contribute whatever is in my power | of St. James much to excuse the notice which he 
between the people of the District and their only || to the harmony, concord, and happiness of this | was provoked to take of that agitator, in my 
constitutional Legislature, purely municipal, and | great people, I feel myself irresistibly impelled to || humble opinion, he would better have consulted 
one in which no exterior influence or interestcan | do whatever is in my power, incompetent as I | the dignity of his station and of his country in 
justly interfere; that if, at any future period, the | feel myself to be, to dissuade the public from con- || treating him with contemptuous silence. He 
people of this District should desire the abolition || tinuing to agitate a subject fraught with the most || would exclude us from European society—he 
of slavery within it, they will doubtless make their | direful consequences. who himself can only obtain a contraband admis- 
wishes known, when it will be time enough to There are three classes of persons opposed, or | sion, and ‘is received with scornful repugnance 
take the matter into consideration; that they do || apparently opposed, to the continued existence of | into it! If he be no more desirous of our society 
not, on this occasion, present themselves to Con- | slavery in the United States. The first are those | than we are of his, he may rest assured that a 
gress because they are slaveholders; many ofthem | who, from sentiments of philanthropy and hu- | state of eternal non-intercourse will exist between 
are not—some of them are conscientiously op- | manity, are conscientiously opposed to the exist- | us. Yes, sir, | think the American Minister 
posed to slavery—but they appear because they | ence of slavery, but who are no less opposed, at | would have best pursued the dictates of true dig- 
justly respect the rights of those who own that | the same time, to any disturbance of the peace | nity by regarding the language of the member of 
description of property, and because they enter- || and tranquillity of the Union, or the infringement | the British House of Commons as the malignant 
tain a deep conviction that the continued agita- | of the powers of the States composing the Con- || ravings of the plunderer of his own country, and 
tion of the question by those who have no right | federacy. In this class may be comprehended || the libeler of a foreign and kindred people. 
to interfere with it, has an injurious influence on || thatpeacefuland exemplary society of‘ Friends,’ || | But the means to which I have already adverted 
the peace and tranquillity of the community, and || one of whose established maxims is, an abhor- || are not the only ones which this third class of 
upon the well being and happiness of those who || rence of war in all its forms, and the cultivation || ultra Abolitionists are employing to effect their 
are held in subjection. They finally protest as | of peace and good will amongst mankind. The | ultimateend. They began theit operations by 
well against the unauthorized intervention of | nextclass consists of apparent Abolitionists—that | professing to employ only persuasive means in 
which they complain, as against any legislation | is, those who, having been persuaded that the | appealing to the humanity and enlightening the 
‘on the part of Congress in compliance therewith. || right of petition has been violated by Congress, || understandings of the slaveholding portion of the 
But, as I wish these respectable petitioners to be || coéperate with the Abolitionists for the sole pur- | Union. If there were some kindness in this 
themselves heard, | requestthat their petition may || pose of asserting and vindicating that right. And | avowed motive, it must be acknowledged that 
be read. [It was read accordingly, and Mr. Cuay || the third class are the real ultra Abolitionists, who || there was rather a presumptuous display also of 
proceeded.] I am informed by the committee || are resolved to persevere in the pursuit of their | an assumed superiority in intelligence and knowl- 
which requested me to offer this petition, snd || object at all hazards, and without regard to any | edge. For some tjme they continued to make 
believe, that it expresses the almost unanimods || consequences, however calamitous they may be, || these appeals to our duty and our interest; but 
sentiments of the people of the District of Co- || With them the rights of property are nothing; | impatient with the slow influence of their logic 
lumbia. the deficiency of the powers of the General Gov- | upon our stupid minds, they recently resolved to 
The performance of this service affords me a || ernment is nothing; the acknowledged and incon- || change their system of action. To the agency 
legitimate opportunity, of which, with the per- || testable powers of the States are nothing; civil || of their powers of persuasion, they now propose 
mission of the Senate, I mean now to avail my- || war, a dissolution of the Union, and the over- || to substitute the powers of the ballot-box; and 
self, to say something, not only on the particular || throw of aGovernment in which are concentrated | he must be blind to what is passing before us, 
objects of the petition, but upon the great and || the fondest hopes of the civilized world, are noth- || who does not perceive that the inevitable tend- 
interesting subject with which it is intimately || ing. A single idea has taken possession of their | ency of their proceedings is, if these should be 
associated. || minds, and onward they pursue it, overlooking || found insufficient, to invoke, finally, the more 
It is well known to the Senate that I have || all barriers, reckless and regardless of all conse- || potent = of the bayonet. ! 
thought that the most judicious course with abo- quences. With this class, the immediate abolition || Mr. President, it is at this alarming stage of 
lition petitions has not been of late pursued by of slavery in the District of Columbia, and in the || the proceedings of the ultra Abolitionists that | 
Congress. I have believed that it would have been | Territory of Florida, the prohibition of the re- | would seriously invite every considerate man in 
| 
‘ 


| 


$$ 





SS 


wisest to have received and referred them, with- || moval of slaves from State to State,and the refusal || the country solemnly to pause, and deliberately 
out opposition,and to have reported against their || to admit any new State comprising within its | to reflect, not merely on our existing posture, but 
object in a calm and dispassionate argumentative || limits the institution of domestic slavery, are but || upon that dreadful precipice down which they 
appeal to the good sense of the whole community. || so many means conducing to the accomplishment || would hurry us. It is because these ultra Abo- 
It has been supposed, however, by a majority of || of the ultimate but perilous end at which they | litionists have ceased to employ the instruments 
Congress that it was most expedient either not || avowedly and boldly aim; are but so many short | of reason and persuasion, have made their cause 
to receive the petitions at all, or, if formally re- || stages in the long and bloody road to the distant | political, and have appealed to the bailot-box, 
ceived, not to act definitely upon them. There | goal at which they would finally arrive. Their | that I am induced upon this occasion, to address 
isno substantial difference between these opposite | purpose is abolition, universal abolition, peace- | you. : : 
opinions, since both look to anabsolute rejection || ably if it can, forcibly if it must. Their object There have been three epochs in the history of 
of the prayer of the petitioners. But there is a || is no longer concealed by the thinest vail; it is | our country at which the spirit of abolition dis- 
great difference in the form of proceeding; and, | avowed and proclaimed. Utterly destitute of con- | played itself. The first was immediately after the 
Mr. President, some experience in the conduct of || stitutional or other rightful power, living in totally | formation of the present Federal Government. 
human affairs has taught me to believe that a neg- || distinct communities, as alien to the communities || When the Constitution was about going into op- 
lect to observe established forms is often attended || in which the subject on which they would operate || eration, its powers were not well understood by 
with more mischievous consequences than the || resides, so far as concerns political power over | the community at large, and remained to be ac- 
infliction of a positive injury. Weall know that, || that subject, as if they lived in Africa or Asia, || curately interpreted and defined. At that period 
even in private life, a violation of the existing || they nevertheless promulgate to the world their || numerous abolition societies were formed, com- 
usages and ceremonies of eee naa take purpose to be to manumit forthwith, and without || prising not merely the Society of Friends, but 

| 

| 

} 


place without serious prejudice. ear, sir, that || compensation, and without moral preparation, | many other good men. Petitions were presented 
the Abolitionists have acquired a considerable || three million negro slaves, under jurisdictions || to Congress praying for the abolition of slavery. 
apparent force by blending with the object which || altogether separated from those under which they || They were received without serious opposition, 
they have in view a collateral and totally differ- || live. _ referred, and reported upon by acommittee. The 


ent question arising out of an alleged violation I have said that immediate abolition of slavery | report stated that the General Government had 
of the right of petition. I know full well, and 


take great pleasure in testifying, that nothing was | 
remoter from the intention of a majority of the 
Senate, from which I differed, than to violate the 
tight of petition in any case in which, according 
to its judgment, that right could be constitution- 
ally exercised, or where the object of the mae 
could be safely or properly granted. Still, it 
must be owned that the Abolitionists have seized 
hold of the fact of the treatment which their peti- 
tions have received in Congress, and made injuri- 
ous impressions upon the minds of a large por- 


in the District of Columbia and in the Territory | no power to abolish slavery as it existed in the 
of Florida, and the exclusion of new States, were | several States, and that these States themselves 
only means towards the attainment of a much | had exclusive jurisdiction over the subject. The 
more important end. Unfortunately, they are | report was generally acquiesced in, and satisfac- 
not the only means. Another, and much more | tion and tranquillity ensued; the abolition socie- 
lamentable one, is that which this class is endeav- | ties thereafter limiting their exertions, in respect 
oring to employ, of arraying one portion against | to the black population, to offices of humanity 
another portion of the Union. ith that view, | within the scope of existing laws. 

in all their leading prints and publications, the | The next period when the subject of slavery 
alleged horrors of slavery are depicted in the || and abolition, incidentally, was brought into no- | 
most glowing and exaggerated colors, to excite | tice and discussion, was on the memorable occa- 
the imaginations and stimulate the rage of the || sion of the admission of the State of Missouri into 
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the Union. The struggle was long, strenuous, 
and fearful. It is too recent to make it necessary 
to do more than merely advert to it, and to say, 
that it was finally composed by one of those com- 
promises characteristic of our institutions, and of 
which the Constitution itself is the most signal 
instance, 

The third is that in which we find ourselves. 
Various causes, Mr. President, have contributed 
to produce the existing excitement on the subject 
of abolition. The principal one, perhaps, is the 
example of British emancipation of the slaves in 
the islands adjacent to our country. Such is the 
smilarity in laws, in language, in institutions, and 
in common origin, between Great Britain and the 
United States, that no great measure of national 
policy can be adopted in the one country without 
producing a considerable degree of influence in 
the other. Confounding the totally different cases 
together, of the powers of the British Parliament 
and those of the Congress of the United States, 
and the totally different situations of the British 
West India Islands, and the slaves in the sover- 
eign and independent States of this Confederacy, 
superficial men have inferred from the undecided 

sritish experiment the practicability of the abo- 
lition of slavery in these States. The powers of 
the British Parliament are unlimited, and are often 
described to be omnipotent. The powers of the 
American Congress, on the contrary, are few, 
cautiously limited, scrupulously excluding all that 
are not granted, and, above all, carefully and ab- 
solutely excluding all power over the existence or 
continuance of slavery in the several States. The 
slaves, too, upon which British legislation oper- 
ated were not in the bosom of the kingdom, but 
in remote and feeble colonies, having no voice in 
Parliament. The West India slaveholder was 
neither represented nor representative in that Par- 
liament. And whilst I most fervently wish com- 
plete success to the British experiment of West 
ndia emancipation, | confess that | have fearful 
forebodings of a disastrous termination of it. 
Whatever it may be, I think it must be admitted 
that, if the British Parliament treated the West 
India slaves as freemen, it also treated the West 
India freemen as slaves. If, instead of these 
slaves being separated by a wide ocean from the 
parent country, three or four million of African 
negro slaves had been dispersed over England, 
Scotland, Wales, and [reland, and their owners 
had been members of the British Parliament—a 
case which would have presented some analogy to 
that of our own country—does any one believe 
that it would have been expedient or practicable 
to have emancipated them, leaving them to re- 
main, with all their embittered feelings, in the 
United Kingdom, boundless as the powers of the 
British Parliament are? 

Other causes have conspired with the British 
example to produce the existing excitement from 
abolition. I say it with profound regret, but 
with no intention to occasion irritation here or 
elsewhere, that there are persons in both parts of 
the Union who have sought to mingle abolition 
with politics, and to array one portion of the 
Union against the other. [tis the misfortune in 
free countries that, in high party times, a disposi- 
tion too often prevails to seize hold of every- 
thing which can strengthen the one side or weaken 
the other. Charges of fostering abolition de- 
signs have been heedlessly and unjustly made 
by one party against the other. Prior to the late 
election of the present President of the United 
States, he was charged with being an Abolition- 
ist, and abolition designs were imputed to many 
of his supporters. Much as I was opposed to his 
election, and am to his administration, | neither 
share in making nor believing the truth of the 
charge. He was scarcely installed in office before 
the same charge was directed against those who | 
opposed his election. 

Ir. President, it is not true, and I rejoice that 
it is not true, that either of the two great parties 
in this country has any designs or aims at aboli- | 
tion. -1 should deeply lament if it were true. | 
I should consider, if it were true, that the danger 
to the stability of our system would be infinitely | 
greater than any which does, I hope, actually | 
exist. Whilst neither party can be, | think, | 
justiy accused of any abolition tendency or pur- 
pose, both have profited, and both have been in- 
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jured, in particular localities, by the accession or 
abstraction of abolition support. If the account 
were fairly stated, I believe the party to which I 
am opposed has profited much more, and been 
injured much less, than that to which I belong. 


jut I am far, for that reason, from being disposed | 


to accuse our adversaries of being Abolitionists. 


And now, Mr. President, allow me to consider | 


the several cases in which the authority of Con- 


gress is invoked by these abolition petitioners | 


upon the subject of domestic slavery. The first 
relates to it as it exists in the District of Colum- 
bia. The following is the provision of the Con- 


stitution of the United States in reference to that | 


matter: 


“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- | 


eves over such District (not exceeding ten miles square) 


as may by cession of particular States, and the acceptance | 
| of Congress, become the seat of Government of the United | 


States.”’ 


This provision preceded, in point of ume, the | 


actual cessions which were made b 
of Maryland and Virginia. The object of the 
cession was to establish a seat of Government of 
the United States, and the grant in the Constitu- 


tion of exclusive legislation must be understood, | 


and should be always interpreted, as having re- 
lation to the object of the cession, It was with 


a full knowledge of this clause in the Constitu- | 


tion that these two States ceded to the General 
Government the ten miles square constituting the 


District of Columbia. In making the cession they | 


supposed that it was to be applied, and applied 
solely, to the purposes of aseat of Government, for 
which it was asked. When it was made slavery 
existed in both those Commonwealths and in the 
ceded territory, as it now continues to exist in 
all of them. 
could have anticipated that, whilst the institution 


remained within their respective limits, its abo- || 
lition would be attempted by Congress without | 
Neither of them would probably | 


have made an unconditional cession if they could 
have anticipated such a result. 


From the nature of the provision in the Consti- | 


tution, and the avowed object of the acquisition 


‘of the territory, two duties arise on the part of 


Congress. The first is, to render the District 


available, comfortable, and convenient, as a seat | 
of Government of the whole Union; the other is, || 


to govern the people within the District soas best 
to promote their happinessand prosperity. These 


| objects are totally distinct in their nature, and, in 





interpreting and exercising the grant of the power 


of exclusive legislation, that distinction should be || 


constantly borne in mind. Is it necessary, in 
order to render this place a comfortable seat of 
the General Government, to abolish slavery within 
its limits? No one can or will advance such a 
proposition. The Government has remained here 
near forty years without the slightest inconveni- 
ence from the presence of domesuc slavery. Is 
it necessary to the well-being of the people of the 
District that slavery should be abolished from 
amongst them? ‘They not only neither ask nor 


desire, but are almost unanimously opposed to it, | 
It exists here in the mildest and most mitigated | 
In a population of thirty-nine thousand | 


form. 
eight hundred and thirty-four there were, at the 


| last enumeration of the population of the United 
| States, but six thousan 


teen slaves. The number has not probably much 


increased since. They are dispersed over the ten 
miles square, engaged in the quiet pursuits of | 
husbandry, or in menial offices in domestic life. | 
| If it were necessary to the efficiency of this place | 
as a seat of the General Government to abolish | 
slavery, which is utterly denied, the abolition | 


should be confined to the necessity which prompts 
it, that is, to the limits of the city of Washington 
itself. Beyond those limits, persons concerned 
in the Government of the United States have no 
more to do with the inhabitants of the District 
than they have with the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent counties of Maryland and Virginia which lie 
beyond the District. 

To abolish slavery within the District of Co- 
lumbia, whilst it remains in Virginia and Mary- 
land, situated as that District is, within the very 
heart of those States, would expose them to great 

ractical inconvenience and annoyance. The 
istrict would become a place of refuge and escape 


the States || 


Neither Maryland nor Virginia | 


one hundred and nine- | 


for fugitive slaves from the two States, and a place 
from which a spirit of discontent, insubordina 
and insurrection might be fostered and encour. 
aged in the two States. Suppose, as was a! 
one time under consideration, Pennsylvania had 
granted ten miles square within its limits for the 
purpose of a seat of the General Government: 
could Congress, without a violation of good faith 
| have introduced and established slavery within 
the bosom of that Commonwealth in the ceded 
| territory, after she had abolished it so long ago 
_as the year 17802 Yet the inconvenience to Penn- 
sylvania in the case supposed, would have been 
much less than that to Virginia and Maryland in 
| the case we are arguing. 
It was upon this view of the subject that the 
Senate, at its last session, solemnly declared that 
it would be a violation of implied faith, resulting 
from the transaction of the cession, to abolish 
| slavery within the District of Columbia. And 
would it not be? By implied faith is meant that 
when a grantis made for one avowed and declared 
purpose, known to the parties, the grant should 
not be perverted to another purpose, unavowed 
and undeclared, and injurious to the grantor. 
The grant in the case we are considering, of the 
territory of Columbia, was for a seat of Govern- 
/ment. Whatever power is necessary to accom- 
| plish that object is carried along by the grant, 
But the abolition of slavery is not necessary to 
the enjoyment of this site as a seat of the General 
Government. The grant in the Constitution of 
exclusive power of legislation over the District, 
was made to insure the exercise of an exclusive 
authority of the General Government to render 
this place a safe and secure seat of Government, 
and to promote the well-being of the inhabitants» 
of the District. The power granted ought to be 
| interpreted and exercised solely to the end for 


hon, 


| which it was granted, The language of the grant 
_was necessarily broad, comprehensive, and ex- 
clusive, because all the exigencies which might 

arise to render this a secure seat of the General 
|| Government could not have been foreseen and 
provided for. The language may possibly be 
sufficiently comprehensive to include a power of 
abolition; but it would not at all thence follow 
that the power could be rightfully exercised. 
The case may be resembled to that of a plenipo- 


| tentiary invested with a plenary power, but who 
at the same time, has positive instructions from 
his Government as to the kind of treaty which he 
| is to negotiate and conclude. If he violates those 
| instructions, and concludes a different treaty, his 
Government isnot bound by it; and if the foreign 
Government is aware of the violation, it acts in 
|| bad faith. Or it may be illustrated by an exam- 
|| ple drawn from private life. Iam an indorser for 
‘my friend on a note discounted in bank. He ap- 
plies to me to indorse another to renew it, which 
Ido in blank. Now this gives him power to 
make any other use of my note which he pleases. 
But if, instead of applying it to the intended pur- 
pose, he goes toa broker and sells it, thereby 
doubling my responsibility for him, he commits a 
breach of trust, and a elton of the good faith 
implied in the whole transaction. ' 

But, Mr. President, if this reasoning were as 
|| erroneous as I| believed it to be correct and con- 
clusive, is the affair of the liberation of six thou- 
sand negro slaves in this District, disconnected 
with the three million slaves in the United States, 
of sufficient magnitude to agitate, distract, and 
_embitter this great Confederacy ? 

The next case in which the petitioners ask the 
exercise of the power of Congress, relates to sla- 
very in the Territory of Florida. 

Florida is the extreme southern portion of the 
United States. It is bounded on all its land sides 
by slave States, and is several hundred miles from 
the nearest free State. It almost extends within 
the tropics, and the nearest important island to 
it on the water side is Cuba, aslave island. This 
simple statement of its geographical position 
should of itself decide the question, When, by 
|| the treaty of 1819 with Spain, it was ceded to the 
|| United States, slavery existed within it. By the 
|| terms of that treaty, the effects and property of 
|| the inhabitants are secured to them, and they are 
|| allowed to remove and take them away, if they 
| think proper to do so, without limitation as to 
‘‘time. If it were expedient, therefore, to abolish 
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slavery in it, it could not be done consistently 
with the treaty, without granting to the ancient 
inhabitants a reasonable time to remove their 
slaves. But further: by the compromise which 
took place on the passage of the act for the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Union, in the year 
1820, it was agreed and understood that the line 
of 36° 30’ north latitude should mark the bound- 
ary between the free States and the slave States 
to be created in the territories of the United States 
ceded by the treaty of Louisiana; those situated 
south of it being slave States, and those north of 
it free States. But Florida is south of that line, 
and, consequently, according to the spirit of the | 
understanding which prevailed at the period al- 
luded to, should be a slave State, It may be true 
that the compromise dves not, in terms, embrace | 
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Abolition Petitions—Mr. Clay. 


_ate longer on the subjects of slavery within the 


| in bondage within them. And now, allow me, | 


_ which lie in the way of the accomplishment of | 
| this end, and at some of the consequences which 


Florida, and that it is not absolutely binding and |, 


obligatory; but all candid and impartial men must 
agree that it ought not to be disregarded without 
the most weighty considerations, and that nothing 
could be more to be deprecated than to open anew | 
the bleeding wounds which were happily bound | 
up and healed by that compromise. Florida is 
the only remaining Territory to be admitted into 
the Union with the institution of domestic sla- 
very, While Wisconsin and Iowa are now nearly 
ripe for admission without it. 

The next instance in which the exercise of the 

ower of Congress is solicited is that of prohib- | 
iting what is denominated by the petitioners of 
the slave trade between the States, or, as it is de- 
scribed in abolition petitions, the traffic in human 
beings between the States. This exercise of the 
power of Congress is claimed under that clause | 
of the Constitution which invests it with author- | 
ity to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian | 
tribes. The power to regulate commerce among | 
the several States, like other powers in the Con- | 
stitution, has hitherto remained dormant in re- | 
spect to the interior trade by land between the | 
States. It wasa power granted, like all the other 
powers of the General Government, to secure 
peace and harmony among the States. Hitherto | 
it has not been necessary to exercise it. All the | 
cases in which, during the progress of time, it | 
may become expedient to exert the general au- | 
thority to regulate commerce between the States, 
cannot be conceived. We may easily imagine, 
however, contingencies which, if they were to 
happen might require the interposition of the | 
common authority. If, forexample, the State of 
Ohio, were, by law, to prohibit any vessel enter- | 
ing the port of Cincinnati, from the port of Lou- 
isville, in Kentucky, if that case be not already | 
provided for by the laws which regulate our coast- | 
ing trade, it would be competent to the General | 
Government to annul the prohibition emanating | 
from State authority. Or ifthe State of Kentucky | 
were to prohibit the introduction, within its lim- | 
its, of any articles of trade, the production of the 
industry of the inhabitants of the State of Ohio, | 
the General Government might, by its authority, 
supersede the State enactment. But I deny that 
the General Government has any authority what- | 
ever, from the Constitution, to abolish what is | 
called the slave trade, or, in other words, to pro- 
hibit the removal of slaves from one slave State to | 
another siave State. 

The grant in the Constitution is of a power of 
regulation, and not prohibition. It is conserva- 
tive, not destructive. Regulation ex vi termini im- 
plies the continued existence or prosecution of 
the thing regulated. Prohibition implies total dis- 
continuance or annihilation. The regulation in- 
tended was designed to facilitate and accommo- 
date, not to obstructand incommode the commerce 
to be regulated. Can it be pretended, that under 
this power to regulate commerce among the States, 
Congress has the power to prohibit the transport- 
ation of live stock, which, in countless numbers, 
are daily passing from the western and interior 
States to the southern, southwestern, and Atlantic 
States ? The moment the incontestable fact is ad- 
mitted, that negro slaves are property, the law of 
movable property irresistibly attaches itself to 
them, and secures the right of carrying them from 
one to another State, where they are recognized 
as property, without any hinderance whatever 
from Congress. 

But, Mr. President, I will not detain the Sen- 








District and in Florida, and of the right of Con- 
gress to prohibit the removal of slaves from one 
State to another. These, as I have already inti- 
mated, with ultra Abolitionists are but so many 
masked batteries, concealing the real and ultimate 
point of attack. That point of attack is the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery as it exists in these 
States. It is to liberate three million slaves held 


sir, to glance at the insurmountable obstacles 


would ensue if it were possible to attain it. 

The first impediment is the utter and absolute 
want of all power on the part of the General Goy- 
ernment to effect the purpose. The Constitution 
of the United States creates a limited Govern- 
ment, comprising comparatively few powers, and 
leaving the residuary mass of political power in 
the possession of the several States. 
known that the subject of slavery interposed one 
of the greatest difficulties in the formation of the 
Constitution. It was happily compromised and 
adjusted in a spirit of harmony and patriotism. 
According to that compromise, no power what- 
ever was granted to the General Government in 


respect to domestic slavery, but that which re- | 


lates to taxation and representation, and the power 
to restore fugitive slaves to their lawful owners. 
All other power in regard to the institution of 


It is well | 


slavery was retained exclusively by the States, to | 


be exercised by them severally, according to their 


respective views of their own peculiar interest. | 


The Constitution of the United States never could 


have been formed upon the principle of investing | 


the General Government with authority to abol- 
ish the institution at its pleasure. It never can 


be continued for a single day if the exercise of | 


such a power be assumed or usurped. 
But it may be contended by these ultra Aboli- 


tionists that their object is not to stimulate the | 


action of the General Government, but to operate 
upon the States themselves in which the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery exists. If that be their 
object, why are these abolition societies and move- 
ments all confined to the free States? Why are 
the slave States wantonly and cruelly assailed? 
Why do the Abolition presses teem with publi- 


cations tending to excite hatred and animosity on | 


the part of the inhabitants of the free States against 
those of the slaves States? Why is Congress 
petitioned? The free States have no more power 
or right to interfere with institutions in the slave 
States, confided to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
those States, than they would have to interfere 
with institutions existing in any foreign country. 
What would be thought of the formation of soci- 


eties in Great Britain, the issue of numerous in- | 


flammatory publications, and the sending out of 
lecturers throughout the kingdom, denouncing 


tutions of France? Would ay be regarded as 


proceedings warranted by good neighborhood? 
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slaves within the country, we should introduce 
them, and incorporate them into our society, that 
would bea totally differentquestion. Few,ifany, 
of the citizens of the United States would be found 
to favor their introduction. No man in it would 
oppose, upon that supposition, their admission 
with more dseralacd resolution and conscien- 
tious repugnance than I should. But that is not 
the question. The slaves are here; no practical 
scheme for their removal or separation from us 
has been yet devised or proposed; and the true 
inquiry is, what is best to be done with them? 
In human affairs we are often constrained, by the 
force of circumstances and the actual state of 
things, to do what we would not do if that state 
of things did not exist. The slaves are here, and 
here must remain, in some condition; and, I re- 
peat, how are they to be best governed? What 
is best to be done for their happiness and our 
own? In the slave States the alternative is, that 
the white man must govern the black, or the black 
govern the white. In several of those States the 
number of the slaves is greater than that of the 
white population. An ee abolition of sla- 
very in them, as these ultra Abolitionists propose, 
would be followed by a desperate struggle for 
immediate ascendency of the black race over the 
white race, or rather it would be followed by in- 
stantaneous collisions between the two races, 
which would break out intoa civil war that would 
end in the extermination or subjugation of the 
one race or the other. In such an alternative, 
who can hesitate? Is it not better for both parties 
that the existing state of things should be pre- 
served, instead of exposing them to the horrible 
strifes and contests which would inevitably attend 
an immediate abolition? This is our true ground 
of defense for the continued existence of slavery 
in our country. Itis that which our revolutionary 
ancestors assumed; it is that which, in my opin- 
ion, forms our justification in the eyes of all Chris- 
tendom. 

A third impediment to immediate abolition is 


| to be found in the immense amount of capital 


/sound and vigorous. 


and aiming at the destruction of any of the insti- || gages, deeds of trust, and family settlements. It 


| 


Or what would be thought of the formation of || 
socicties in the slaves States, the issue of violent || 
and inflammatory tracts, and the deputation of || 


missionaries, pouring out impassioned denuncia- 
tions against institutions under the exclusive con- 
trol of the free States? Is their purpose to appeal 
to our understandings, and to actuate our human- 
ity? And dothey expect to accomplish that pur- 
pose by holding us up to the scorn, and contempt, 
and detestation of the people of the free States and 
the whole civilized world? The slavery which 
exists amongst us is our affair, not theirs; and 
they have no more just concern with it than they 
have with slavery as it exists throughout the 
world. Why not leave it to us, as the common 
Constitution of our country has left it, to be dealt 
with, under the guidance of Providence, as best 
we may or can? 

The next obstacle in the way of abolition arises 
out of the fact of the presence in the slave States 
of three million slaves. They are there, dis- 
persed throughout the land, part and parcel of our 
population. They were brought into the country 
originally under the authority of the parent Gov- 
ernment whilst we were colonies; and their im- 
portation was continued in spite of all the remon- 
strances of our ancestors. If the question were 
an original question, whether, there being no 











| mense amount of property! 


which is invested in slave property. The total 
number of slaves in the United States, according 
to the last enumeration of the population, was a 
little upwards of two millions. Assuming their 
increase at a ratio—which it probably is—of five 
per cent. per annum, their present number would 
be three millions. The average value of slaves 
at this time is stated by persons well informed 
to be as high as five hundred dollars each. To 
be certainly within the mark, let us suppose that 
it is only four hundred dollars. The total value, 
then, by that estimate, of the slave property in 
the United States is $1,200,000,000. This oe 
erty is diffused throughout all classes and condi- 
tions of society. It is owned by widows and 
orphans, by the aged and infirm, as well as the 
i It is the subject of mort- 


has been made the basis of numerous debts con- 
tracted upon its faith, and is the sole reliance, in 
many instances, of creditors within and without 
the slave States, for the payment of the debts 
due to them. And now it is rashly proposed, by 
a single fiat of legislation, to annihilate this im- 
To annihilate it 
without indemnity and without compensation to 
its owners! Does any considerate man believe 
it to be possible to effect such an object without 
convulsion, revolution, and bloodshed? 

I know that there is a visionary dogma whicl? 


-holds that negro slaves cannot be the subject of 
| property. 


I shall not dwell long with this spec- 
ulative abstraction. That is property which the 
law declares to be property. T'wo hundred years 
of legislation have sanctioned and sanctified negro 


| slaves as property. Under all the forms of gov- 
| ernment which have existed upon this continent 
| during that long space of time--under the British 


Government, under the Colonial Government, 


| under all the State constitutions and governments, 


and under the Federal Government itself—they 
have been deliberately and solemnly recognized 
as the legitimate subjects of property. To the 
wild speculations of theorists and innovators 
stands opposed the fact, that in an uninterrupted 
period of two hundred years’ duration, under 
every form of human legislation, and by all the 
departments of human government, African negro 
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slaves have been held and respected, have de- 


ecended and been transferred, as lawful and indis- 


putable property. They were treated as property | 


in the very British example which is so triumph- 
antly appealed to as worthy of our imitation. 
Although the West India 
in the united Parliament of the British Isles, an 
irresistible sense of justice extorted from that 
Legislature the grant of £20,000,000 sterling to 


compensate the colonists for their loss of prop- 


erty. 

f, therefore, these ultra Abolitionists are seri- 
ous! 
mediate abolition, they should at once set about 
raising a fund of $1,200,000,000, to indemify the 
owners of slave property. And_the taxes to raise 
that enormous amount can only be justly as- 
sessed upon themselves or upon the free States, 


if they can persuade them to assent to such an | 
assessment; for it would be a mockery of all jus- | 


tice, and an outrage against all equity, to levy 
any portion of the tax upon the slave States to 
pay for their own unquestioned Pew. 

hI 


If the considerations to whic ave alread 


adverted are not sufficient to dissuade the Aboli- | 
tionists from further perseverance in theirdesigns, | 


the interest of the very cause which they profess 
to espouse ought to check their career. Instead 


of advancing by their efforts that cause, they have | 
thrown back for half a century the prospect ofany | 


species of emancipation of the African race, grad- 
ual or immediate, in any of the States. 


of legislation against slaves in most, if not all, of 
the slave States. Forty years ago, the question 
was agitated in the State of Kentucky of a grad- 


ual emancipation of the slaves within its limits, || 


By gradual Pre dal I mean that slow but 
safe and cautious liberation of slaves which was 


first adopted in Pennsylvania at the instance of || 


Dr. Franklin, in the year 1780, and according to 


which the generation in being were to remain in | 
slavery, but all their offspring, born after a spe- | 
cified day, were to be free at the age of twenty- | 
eight, and, in the mean time, were to receive pre- | 


paratory instruction to qualify them for the 


enjoyment of freedom. That was the species of | 
emancipation which, at the epoch to which I al- | 
No one was | 
rash enough to propose, to think, of immediate | 


lude, was discussed in Kentucky. 


abolition. No one was rash enough to think of 


throwing loose upon the community, ignorantand | 


unprepared, the untutored slaves of the State. 


They | 


have done more: they have increased the rigors | 


| ities, traceable, it is believed, to abolition move- | 





Many thought, and | amongst them, that, as each || 


of the slave States hada right exclusively to judge 
for itself in respect to the institution of domestic 
slavery, the proportion of slaves compared with 
the white population in that State, at that time, 
was s0 inconsiderable, that a system of gradual 


emancipation might have been safely adopted, | 


without any hazard to the security and interests 
of the Commonwealth. And I still think that the 

uestion of such emancipation in the farming 
States is one whose solution depends upon the 
relative numbers of the two races in any given 
State. 


If I had been a citizen of Pennsylvania || 


when Franklin’s plan was adopted, I should have || 
voted for it; because, by no possibility could the | 


|| the other; each class pursuing its own avocations 
| almost altogether unmixed with the other, But, 
'! black class migrating into the free States, would || 
|| enter into competition with the white class, di- | 
minishing the wages of their labor, and augment- || 
|| ing the hardships of their condition. 


| oppose all separation of the tworaces. I confess 


} 


black race ever acquire the ascendency in that || 


State. But if I had been then, or were now, a cit- | 


izen of any of the planting States—the southern 


or southwestern States—I should have opposed, | 


and would continue to oppose, any scheme what- 
ever of emancipation, gradual or immediate, be- 


cause of the danger of an ultimate ascendency of | 

the black race, or of a civil contest which might 

terminate in the extinction of one race or the other. | 
The proposition in Kentucky for a gradual | 


emancipation did not prevail, but it was sustained 


by alarge and respectable minority. That minor- | 
ity had increased, and was increasing, until the | 


The | 


Abolitionists commenced their operations. 


| by the people at their last annual election, only 
lanters had no voice | 


| would inevitably ensue. 
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in conformity with the constitution of the State. 
Many motives existed for the passage of the law, 
and among them that of emancipation had its 
influence. When the question was passed upon 


about one fourth of the whole voters of the State 
supported a call of a convention. The appre- 
hension of the danger of abolition was the lead- 
ing consideration among the people for opposing | 
the call. But forthat, but for the agitation of the | 


| question of abolition in a State whose population 


' eri- || had no right, in the opinion of the people of 
determined to pursue their scheme of im- || 


Kentucky, to interfere in the matter, the vote for | 
a convention would have been much larger, if it | 
had not been carried. I felt myself constrained | 
to take immediate, bold, and decided ground 
against it. 

Prior to the agitation of this subject of aboli- 
tion, there was a progressive melioration in the 
condition of the slaves throughout all the slave 
States. In some of them schools of instruction 
were opened by humane and religious persons. 
These are all now checked; and a spirit of in- | 
subordination having shown itself in some local- | 


ments and exertions, the legislative authority has | 
found it expedient to infuse fresh vigor into the | 
police and laws which regulate the conduct of the | 
slaves. 

And now, Mr. President, if it were possible to | 
overcome the insurmountable obstacles which lie 
in the way of immediate abolition, let us briefly | 
contemplate some of the consequences which | 
One of these has been | 
occasionally alluded to in the progress of these 
remarks. It is the struggle which would instan- | 
taneously arise between the two races in most of 
the southern and southwestern States. And what 
a dreadful struggle would it not be! Embittered 
by all the recollections of the past, by the uncon- 
querable prejudices which would prevail between 


the two races, and stimulated by all the hopes || 


and fears of the future, it would be a contest in 
which the extermination of the blacks, or their 
ascendency over the whites, would be the sole 
alternative. 
the progress of such a contest, vast numbers, 
probably, of the black race would migrate into 
the free States; and what effect would such a 
migration have upon the laboring classes in those | 


States? 1 


Now the distribution of labor in the United 
States is geographical; the free laborers occupy - 
ing one side of the line, and the slave laborers 


on the supposition of immediate abolition, the 


_ amalgamation? 
| ultra Abolitionists furnishing in their own fami- 


Prior to the conclusion, or during | 








This is not all. The Abolitionists strenuously 


to you, sir, that I have seen with regret, grief, 
and astonishment, their resolute opposition to the 
project of colonization. No scheme was ever pre- 
sented to the acceptance of man, which, whether 
it be entirely practicable or not, is characterized 
by more unmixed humanity and benevolence than 
that of transporting, with their own consent, the 


| free people of color in the United States to the 


ommendation that whatever it does 1s good; and 
if it effects nothing, it inflicts no one evil or mis- 
chief upon any portion of our society. There | 


is no necessary hostility between the objects of | 


colonization and abolition. Colonization deals | 
only with the free man of color, and that with | 
his own free voluntary consent. It has nothing 
to do with slavery. It disturbs no man’s prop- 
erty, seeks to impair no power in the slave States, | 
nor to attribute any to the General Government. | 


effect has been to dissipate all prospects whatever, || All its action and all its ways and means are vol- 


for the present, of an 


other emancipation. The people of that State 


have become shocked and alarmed by these aboli- || it. 


tion movements, and the number who would now | 


the question of calling a convention was submitted | 


scheme of gradual or | 


untary, depending upon the blessing of Provi- | 
dence, which hitherto has graciously smiled upon | 


| 


| African portion. 
| the periodical returns of our population, 


cease, then, to indulge in gloomy forebodings 
land of their ancestors. It has the powerful rec- | 
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| They would keep them forever pent up together 


within the same limits, perpetuating their anj- 
mosities, and constantly endangering the peace of 
the community. They proclaim, indeed, that 
color is nothing; that the organic and charac. 


| teristic differences between the two races ought 


to be entirely overlooked and disregarded; and 

elevating themselves to a sublime but impracti- 
cable philosophy, they would teach us to eradicate 
all. the repugnance of our nature, and to take to 
our bosoms and our boards the black man as we 
do the white, on the same footing of equal social 
condition. Do they not perceive that in thus con- 


| founding all the distinctions which God himself 


has made, they arraign the wisdom and goodness 
of Providence itself? It has been His divine 
pleasure to make the black man black and the 
white man white, and to distinguish them by 
other constitutional differences. It is not neces- 
sary for me to maintain, nor shall I endeavor to 
prove, that it was any part of His divine inten- 
tion that the one race should be held in perpetual 


_bondage by the other; but this I will say, that 


those whom he has created different, and has 
declared, by their physical structure and color, 
ought to be kept asunder, should not be brought 
together by any process whatever of unnatural 
amalgamation. 

But if the dangers of the civil contest which I 
have supposed could be avoided, separation or 


; amalgamation is the only peaceful alternative, if 


it were possible to effectuate the project of aboli- 
tion. The Abolitionists oppose all colonization, 
and it irresistibly follows, whatever they may 


| protest or declare, that they are in favor of amal- 


gamation. And who are to bring about this 


I have heard of none of these 


lies or persons examples of intermarriage. Who 
is to begin it? Is it their purpose not only to 
create a pinching competition between black labor 
and white labor, but do they intend also to con- 
taminate the industrious and laborious classes of 
society at the North by a revolting admixture of 
the black element? 

It is frequently asked what is to become of the 


African race among us? Are they forever to re- 
/main in bondage? That question was asked 


more than half a century ago. It has been an- 
swered by fifty years of prosperity but little 
checkered from this cause. It will be repeated fifty 
or a hundred years hence. The true answer is, 
that the same Providence.who has hitherto guided 
and governed us, and averted all serious evils 
from the existing relation between the two races, 
will guide and govern our posterity. Sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof. We have hitherto, 
with that blessing, taken care of ourselves. Pos- 
terity will find the means of its own preservation 
and prosperity. It is only in the most direful 
event which can befall this people that this great 
interest, and all other of our greatest interests, 
would be put in jeopardy. Although in particu- 
lar districts the black population is gaining on the 


| the white, it only constitutes one fifth of the whole 


population of the United States. And in taktug 
the aggregates of the two races, the European is 
constantly, though slowly, gaining upon the 
This fact is demonstrated by 
Let us 


about the impenetrable future. But if we may 
attempt to lift the vail, and contemplate what lies 
beyond it, I, too, have ventured on a speculative 
theory, with which I will not now trouble you, 
but which has been published to the world. Ac- 
cording to that, in the progress of time, some one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years hence, 
but few vestiges of the black race will remain 
among our posterity. 

Mr. President, at the period of the formation of 
our Constitution, and afterwards, our patriotic 
ancestors apprehended danger to the Union from 
two causes. One was the Alleghany mountains, 


| dividing the waters which flow into the Atlantic 
And yet, beneficent and harmless as coloni- | ocean from those which found their outlet in the 


zation is, no portion of the people of the United || Gulf of Mexico. They seemed to present a nat- 
favor a system even of gradual emancipation is || States denounces it with so much persevering || ural separation. That danger has vanished before 
probably less than it was in the years 1798-99. | zeal and such unmixed bitterness as do the Abo- || the noble achievements of the spirit of internal 
At the session of the Legislature held in 1837-38, | litionists. 


They put themselves in direct opposition to 


‘v the consideration of the people by a law passed || any separation whatever between the two races. 





| improvement, and the immortal genius of Fulton. 


And now nowhere is found a more loyal attach- 
ment to the Union than among those very western 
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people, who, it was apprehended, would be the 
first to burst Its ties, 

The other. cause, domestic slavery, happily the 
gole remaining cause which is likely to disturb our 
harmony, continues to exist. It was this which 
created the greatest obstacle and the most anxious 


solicitude in the deliberations of the convention | 


that adopted the general Constitution; and it is 
this subject that has ever been regarded with the 
deepest anxiety by all who are sincerely desirous 
of the permanency of our Unjon. The Father of 
hisCountry, in his last affecting and solemn appeal 
to his fellow-citizens, deprecated as a most calam- 
jtous event, the geographical divisions which it 
might produce. The convention wisely left to 
the several States the power over the institution 
of slavery, as a power not necessary to the plan 
of union which it devised, and as one with which 
the General Government could not be invested 
without planting the seeds of certain destruction. 
There let it remain undisturbed by any unhal- 
jlowed hand. 


Sir, Lam not in the habit of speaking lightly | 


of the possibility of dissolving this happy Union. 
The Senate. knows that I have deprecated allu- 
sions on ordinary occasions to that direful event. 
The country will testify that ifthere be anything 
in the history of my public career worthy of rec- 
ollection, it is the truth and sincerity of my ardent 
devotion to its lasting preservation. But we 
should be false in our allegiance to it, if we did 
not discriminate between the imaginary and real 
dangers by which it may be assailed. Abolition 
should no longer be regarded as an imaginary 
dunger. The Abolitionists, let me suppose, suc- 
ceed in their present aim of uniting the inhab- 
itants of the free States as one man against the 
inhabitants of the slave States. Union on the one 


side will beget union on the other; and this pro- | 
cess of reciprocal consolidation will be attended | 
with all the violent prejudices, embittered pas- | 
sions, and implacable animosities which ever de- | 


graded or deformed human nature. A virtual 
dissolution of the Union will have taken place, 
whilst the forms of its existence remain. ‘The 
most valuable elements of union, mutual kind- 
ness, the feelings of sympathy, the fraternal 
bonds, which now happily unite us, will have 


been extinguished forever. One section will stand , 
in menacing and hostile array against the other. | 


The collision of opinion will be quickly followed 
by the clash of arms. 
scribe scenes which now happily lieconcealed from 
ourview. Abolitionists themselves would shrink 
back in dismay and horror at the contemplation 
of desolated fields, conflagrated cities, murdered 
inhabitants, and the overthrow of the fairest fab- 


ric of human government that ever rose to ani- | 


mate the hopes of civilized man. Nor should 
these Abolitionists flatter themselves that, if they 
can succeed in their object of uniting the people 
of the free States, they will enter the contest with 
a numerical superiority that must insure victory. 
All history and experience proves the hazard and 
uncertainty of war. And we areadmonished by 
Holy Writ that the ** race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong.”? But if they were to 
conquer, whom would they conquer? A foreign 
foe—one who had insulted our flag, invaded our 
shores, and laid our country waste? No, sir;no, 
sir. It would be a conquest without laurels, with- 


out glory—a self, a suicidal conquest—a conquest | 


of brothers over brothers, achieved by one over 
another portion of the descendants of common 
ancestors, who, nobly pledging their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor, had fought and 
bled, side by side, in many a hard battle on land 
and ocean, severed our country from the British 
Crown, and established our national independ-, 
ence. 

The inhabitants of the slave States are some- 
times accused by their northern brethren with 
displaying too much rashness and sensibility to 
the operations and proceedings of Abolitionists. 


But, before they can be rightly judged, there | 


should be a reversal of conditions. Let me sup- 
pose that the people of the slave States were to 
form societies, sudsidize presses, make large 
pecuniary contributions, send forth numerous 


missionaries throughout all their own borders, | 
and enter into machinations to burn the beautiful | 


capitals, destroy the productive manufactories, 


I will not attempt to de- | 


| 


| 
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and sink in the ocean the gallant ships of the 
northern States: would these incendiary proceed- 
ings be regarded as neighborly and friendly, and 
consistent with the fraternal sentiments which 
should ever be cherished by one portion of the 
Union towards another? Would they excite no 
emotion, occasion no manifestation of dissatis- 


faction, nor lead to any acts of retaliatory vio- | 


lence? But the supposed case falls far short of 
the actual one in a most essential circumstance. 
In no contingency could these capitals, manufac- 
tories, and ships, rise in rebellion and massacre 


|| inhabitants of the northern States. 


(| Lam, Mr. President, no friénd of slavery. 


| The Searcher of all hearts knows that every pul- 
sation of mine beats high and strong in the cause 
of civil liberty. Wherever it is safe and practi- 
cable, I desire to sce every portion of the human 
| family in the enjoyment of it. But I prefer the 
| liberty of my own country to that of any other 


| people, and the liberty of my own race to that of | 


|any other race. The liberty of the descendants 
of Africa in the United States is incompatible 
with the safety and liberty of the European de- 
| scendants. There slavery forms an exception— 
| an exception resulting from a stern and inexora- 
| ble necessity—to the general liberty in the United 
States. We did not originate, nor are we re- 
| sponsible for, this necessity. Their liberty, if 
| it were possible, could only be established by 
| violating the incontestable pbwers of the States, 
and subverting the Union, and beneath the ruins 
of the Union would be buried, sooner or later, 
_ the liberty of both races. 
| But if one dark spot exists on our political hori- 
zon, is it not obscured by the bright and effulgent 
,and cheering light that beams all around us? 
| Was ever a people before so blessed as we are, if 
true to ourselves? Did ever any other nation con- 
tain within its bosom so many elements of pros- 
perity, of greatness, and of glory? Our only real 
danger lies ahead—conspicuous, elevated, and 


| visible. It was clearly discerned at the commence- 


_ment, and distinctly seen throughout our whole 
_career. Shall we wantonly run upon it, and de- 
| stro 
destimy that awaits us? I beseech the Abolition- 
| ists themselves solemnly to pause in their mad 
and fatal course. Amidst the infinite variety of 
objects of humanity and benevolence which invite 
the employment of their energies, let them select 
| Some one more harmless, that does not threaten 
|, to deluge ourcountry in blood. I call upon that 
|| small portion of the clergy which has lent itself 
, to these wild and ruinous schemes, not to forget 
|the holy nature of the divine mission of the 
|| founder of our religion, and to profit by his peace- 
|| fulexamples. I entreat that portion of my coun- 
|| trywomen who have given their countenance to 
|| abolition to remember that they are ever most 
|| loved and honored when moving in their own ap- 
|| propriate and delightful sphere, and to reflect that 
|, the ink which they shed in subscribing with their 
|| fair ‘hands abolition petitions may prove but the 
|| prelude to the shedding of the blood of their breth- 
‘| ren. Tadjure all the inhabitants of the free States 
|| to rebuke and discountenance, by their opinion 
|| and their example, measures which must inevit- 
|| ably lead to the most calamitous consequences. 
|| And let us all, as countrymen, as friends, and as 
|| brothers cherish in unfading memory the motto 
which bore our ancestors triumphantly through 
all the trials of the Revolution; as, if adhered to, 
‘| it will conduct their posterity through all that 
‘| may, in the dispensations of Providence, be re- 
served for them. 


j 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, 
| OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


December 26, 1838. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union for the purpose of considering and re- 
ferring the President’s Message— 

Mr. BELL said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: The message of the President 





of the United States must always be an important 
document—one which would be looked to with 
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interest, not only at home but abroad; a paper 
which would be examined and carefully weighed, 
not only with reference to the casual and extraor- 
dinary topics which might engage the public 
mind for the moment, but in reference to subjects 
less fleeting and temporary—to the doctrines, the 
orinciples, and the practices which appeared to 
be countenanced and propagated, doctrines and 
practices which were calculated to endure, which 
were fundamental, which related to the organic 
construction of our system; and he had risen to 
make some observations more in reference to 


| these general and prominent topics touched upon 


|| in the message, than to the exciting and absorb- 


| ing sub-Treasury scheme, or the mode of col- 


lecting, safe-keeping, and disbursing the public 
revenue; and, taking the views he did, he should 


proceed at once to notice some passages in the 


message which, in his opinion, called for public 


| scrutiny and animadversion. 


In treating of our system of Government, and 


| more particularly of the Federal Constitution, 


the President informs us that— 


“Tt has proved amply sufficient for the various emer- 
gencies incident to our condition as a nation. A formid- 
able foreign war; agitated collisions between domestic, 
and, in some respects, rival sovereignties ; temptations to 
interfere in the intestine commotions of neighboring coun- 
tries ; the dangerous influences that artse in periods of ex- 
cessive prosperity ; and the anti-republican tendencies of 
associated wealth ; these, with other trials not less formid- 
able, have all been encountered, and thus far successfully 


resisted. ’? 

Among the most prominent dangers to which 
our form of government is exposed, the Presi- 
dent here enumerates ‘‘the anti-republican tenden- 
cies of associated wealth.’’ | suppose it will be said 
that he refers to the association of capital accu- 
mulated in the State banks; but, in the opinion 
of the community generally, this language will 
warrant a more extensive application—an appli- 
cation far more operative, and demanding more 
serious reflection. But, before we inquire into 
the true import and probable drift of this address 


| to the American people on the subject of the *‘anti- 
| republican tendencies of associated wealth,’’ one 


all the glorious anticipations of the high || 


remark occurs to me as proper to be made on 
what appears to be an omission in this part of the 
message. I observe that no notice is taken of the 
danger to be apprehended from the concentration 
of power in the hands of one man, or of a few. 


| Whatever may be said of the selfish, exclusive, 


grasping, monopolizing, and anti-republican tend- 
encies of mere wealth, I will not deny; yet, I will 


| say that all these bad qualities and tendencies 
| may, with as much truth, and far more reason, 


| the mind of every wate 


be affirmed of political ed and it must strike 
1 


ful observer, that in the 


| enumeration of the many dangers to which our 


country and its peculiar institutions are exposed 
—an enumeration made in order to put the people 


| on their guard—the President has omitted to men- 
| tion the most formidable of all—one which is 


| Official power. 


known to have existed in the experience and pro- 
gress of every free Government, and in the pro- 
gress of every civilized society from the oe 
of time. I mean concentrated power—associate 

I mean (to speak practically) the 


| concentration of power in the executive branch 


| of the Government of the United States. 
| worthy of serious notice thatin a paper eae 


It is 


as this does, from the President himself, an 


| which professes to set forth to a free people the 
| most prominent dangers which threaten their 


liberties, and to awaken their vigilance against 
those evil tendencies which lurk in the system, the 
one which has always proved the most fatal—the 
tendency aon to accumulate in the hands of 
one man, and the grasping and monopolizing tend- 
ency of that power—is altogether omitted. Why 
is this? Why not admonish the people, when 


| speaking of the tendencies of wealth in banks or 


elsewhere, that there was another most formid- 
able danger in this and in every other free Govern- 
ment, which united all the evils of mere wealth 


_with the more fearful passion of ambition? I af- 


firm, then, sir, that this enumeration of the perils 
to which our free institutions are exposed is not 


| perfect. 


| 


If this warning given to the people in relation 
to the *‘ anti-republican tendency of associated 
wealth”’ is only intended to be a continuation of 
the attacks heretofore made with so much acri- 
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mony upon the banking institutions of the coun- 
try, 
language, or by any arguments of my own, for 
I have never felt disposed to become the cham- 
pion of those institutions; but in the language 
and by the arguments of a man of far more weight 
and influence, both from the station which he 
fills, and the larger share of respect and influence 
he has always enjoyed with the party in power— 
aman whose political career was directly con- 
nected with the most extraordinary incidents of 


present elevation to the hearty approval with 
which his party sustained him in the most ques- 
tionable act of that Administration—a man whose 
opinions upon the question now under review 
were then received as orthodox and incontrovert- 
ible. I allude to the Chief Justice of the United 
States, (Mr. Taney.) 

{Mr. B. read froma letter of Mr, Taney, while 
Secretary of the Treasury, to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, of the 13th of April, 1834, a 
few paragraphs strongly commendatory of the 
State banks, and asserting in very broad terms the 
indispensable agency in a country like ours of 
banks and a paper circulation founded on credit. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if I correctly understan 
the import of the passage now under consideration, 
it manifests a laxity of principle, a recklessness 
of consequences, such a spirit of desperation in 
the choice of means to sustain power as ought to 
receive the severest reprehension from every well- 
wisher to our free institutions. This covert de- 
nunciation of wealth and of the rich is, without 
doubt, intended to be understood by those whom 
it pleases asa proof that the author of it is a friend 
and champion of the poor as distinguished from 
the rich, Viewing it in this light, it is a sort of 
argument —an electioneering cant, which, how- 
ever shameful and indefensible, may be allowed 
in the public apeoeos of ordinary candidates for 
a seat in the Legislature, or for some office or 
station in a State, or even for a seat in this Hall 
of the Representatives of the nation; but in a 
Chief Magistrate it is wholly unworthy and de- 
testable. 

The next passage I shall notice in this extraor- 
dinary paper is in these words: 

“ Each successive change made in our local institutions 
has contributed to extend the right of suffrage, hes increased 
the direct influence of the mass of the eommunity, given 


greater freedom to individual exertion, and restricted more 
and more the powers of Government.” 
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| 


| But, sir, at no anterior period in the history of 


| in the conduct of our national affairs, nor have 
| the powers of the Federal Government ever be- 
fore been strained to so high a point, if we may 
| judge of these powers by the practice of the late 
| and present Administrations. Never before were 
the mass of the community so powerless. Of 
| late, they have substantially nothing to do, hav- 


ernment or of the country, but to follow blindly, 
| and give their sanction, when called upon for that 
| purpose, to whatever schemes and measures of 
| public policy the heads of the party, some three 
| or four men at most, are pleased to dictate to 

them. Such is and has been the power of party 
| discipline, such the despotic principle of party as- 

sociation for years, that the mass of the commu- 

nity have rather stood in the relation of subjects 
to be governed, than the controlling elements of 
power. How this has been brought about—by 
what artful means—by what powers of intimida- 
/tion on the one hand, and of seduction on the 
| other, the mass of the people have had so little 
actual influence in the affairs of Government of 
| late—I have often described on this floor. I have 


| 
} 
ti} 
} 
j 
| 





| repeatedly referred to this subject as the origin of | 
all the evils which now afflict the country. I | 


' content myself, for the present, by repeating that 
the mass of the people have for years been de- 
graded to the rank of mere machines in the hands 
| of a few men who have had the talent and address 
| to use them for their own purposes. Never be- 
| fore were a free people under such positive, such 


| States have been, by the artful management of a 
|| few men, acting in conjunction with the powerful 
|| influences of overgrown patronage. I again affirm 
|| that at no period since the organization of the 
| Government, in 1789, have its powers been so 
| extensive in practice. 

| 

| 


of any preceding Administration. 


| assurance to the country. We cannot safely con- 


| gratulate ourselves that the people have had the | 


| sphere of their influence increased, or that the 
| powers of the Government have been restricted. 
| After enumerating many of the happy results 
| of our republican institutions, the President ex- 
| presses the following sentiment: 


| This review of the results of our institutions for half 


In the remarks I propose to make on the senti- || a century, without exciting a spirit of vain exultation, 


ment here expressed, | would not be understood 
as finding fault with the extension of the right of 
suffrage. In the State of Tennessee and the south- 
west generally, the rizht of suffrage has long ex- 
isted in the fullest extent; nor am I disposed to 
say aught against the policy of other States, in 
this respect; but I have a word or two to say in 
reference to the conclusion which the President 
has drawn from this and other changes in our 
local institutions. He undertakes to announce to 
the world that the effect of these changes has been 
to ‘increase the direct influence of the mass of | 
the community, and to restrict more and more the 
powers of Government.”’ 
true this may be, when affirmed of the influence 
of the mass of the community, in the several | 
States alluded to, and upon the measures and pol- | 
icy and the restrictions which may have followed | 
upon the powers of the State governments, if it 
is intended, by inference, to afirm that the direct 
influence of the mass of the community upon the 
measures and policy of the National Government 
has been increased, or that the powers of the Gen- 
eral Government have been restricted by an 

changes which have been made in any quarter, 

deny that such is the fact, I make the issue di- 
rect. I affirm that whatever improvements may 
have followed from the changes of any kind in 





the constitutions of the States; whatever restric- || 


tions may have followed upon the powers of the 
State governments, no such beneficial conse- 

uences have been felt in the operations of the 

ederal Government; though we might have sup- 
posed that the benefits of the extension of the 
right of suffrage, or other change in the local in- 
stitutions, would have been felt, in some small 
degree at least, in the action of the General Gov- 
ernment. 





|| subject enlighten me? 


Now, sir, however || 


| should serve to impress upon us the great principles from 
which they sprung—constant and direct supervision by the 

people over every public measure,” &c. 

| Now, sir, I should be pleased to be informed 

| what is meant by the ‘‘ constant and direct super- 


| vision of the people,’’ which is here enumerated as 


one of the great principles to which we are in- | 


debted for the glorious results of our system. 
Will some gentleman who is better acquainted 
with the sentiments of the President upon: this 


the true import of the language, ‘* the constant and 
| direct supervision by the people ?’’ It is intended 
by this passage in the message, and the other 
doctrines which are more or less openly incul- 
cated, to give the high official sanction of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Union to the new impulse 
which has recently been given, or sought to be 


| 


given, to what are called the democratic tenden- | 


cies of our system? You must be aware, Mr. 
' Chairman, that unusual pains have been taken of 

late to show that our system needs a radical re- 

vision. The people are told that our ancestors, 
| who framed the Constitution in 1789, were a half 

century in the rear of the improvements of the 

present age; that they had not the benefit of the 
_new lights which experience has shed upon the 
| subject of government since that time, and which 
are now in full blaze around us. 
government, we are told, has made great strides 
since our Constitution was formed; and, indeed, 
that instrument is beginning to be looked upon by 
many rather as a device of bad men, to advance 
the interests of the few at the expense of the 
many, and forming an actual obstruction to that 
full tide of happiness and prosperity which awaits 
| us when the inventions of modern Democracy 
| shall be substituted for it. At all events, it is 


|| ing neither part nor lot in the affairs of the Gov- | 
the late Administration—a man who owes his | 


| despotic control, as the people of the United | 


Of late, they have un- | 
_doubtedly been carried far beyond the example || 
' Then, sir, P| 
| conclude thatthe President holds outanunfounded || at the ballot-box. 


Will he tell me what is | 


The science of | 
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| proclaimed to be the duty of every man who 


will not undertake to answer it in my own | this country has the influence, direct and indirect, | would improve the condition of the human fam- 
of the mass of the community been so little felt | 


ily to strengthen the democratic tendencies of the 
|| Constitution, and to disrobe, or rather Strip, it of 

those limitations or restrictions upon the popular 
will, with which our unimproved ancestors haye 
| thought it necessary to encumber it. 

Some progress has already been made in im- 
planting this sentiment among the people in some 
of the States. New party names have been in- 
vented for this purpose. New definitions have 
| been given of freé Governments. An old-fash- 
ioned republican is denounced as little better 
than an aristocrat. We hear, of late, from the 
| leaders of one of the great parties which divide 
the country, of little else than the Democracy of 
the country—the great Democratic founder—the 
Democracy of numbers! In truth, sir, it cannot 
be disguised that there are a class of politicians 
| in the country at this moment whose aspirations 
| it does not suit that any restriction, any limit- 
| ation whatever, shall exist in the practice of the 
|, Government upon the will or absolutism of the 
|| majority; and, in the estimation of all their fol- 
| lowers, our Constitution is defective. It imposes 
quite too many trammels, in their judgments, 
upon the beneficent designs of the reformers. 
Does the President mean to be understood as 
countenancing the doctrines of these reformers, 
by pointing to the ‘* constant and direct super- 
vision by the people’’ as an important principle 
in a free Government? Sir, | would be the last 
man in this House to question the true constitu 
tional principle of popular supervision over the 
| measures of the Government. It is to the oper 
ation of that principle that we are to look for 
| safety in times which, perhaps, may be worse 
| than the present; and I trust we shall not look to 
it in vain. But, sir, according to our system, the 
people do not, and cannot, exercise any direct 
|| supervision over any public measure. Their 
| power, their influence, their supervision, can be 
constitutionally exercised only by petition and 
remonstrance, and by the utterance of their voice 
And it is that feature in our 
system that at once distinguishes it in form from 
a democracy, and secures it from the fatal catas- 
trophe which has always attended democracies, 
or Governments in which the people exercised a 
direct supervision over public measures. 

But it would be gratifying to know what change 
'in our Constitution is meditated by which the 
| people may be admitted to a ‘‘ direct supervision”’ 
| of public measures; or is it intended that the peo- 
| ple shall interpose their authority whenever, in 
| their judgment, the constitutional functionaries 
|| shall err, or fail in the discharge of their duty, 
|| without any amendment of the Constitution? We 
] have very lately had a specimen of this improved 
|| system of government announced through the 
|medium of an Executive communication. We 
|| have heard the doctrine proclaimed on this floor; 
| we have seen it announced in several of the most 
|| influential journals in the country, and, among 

the rest, the official organ of this Administration, 
| (the Globe,) that the direct interference of the 
| people, or, in other words, the democracy of the 
country, in the settlement of constitutional and 
|| legal questions, is not only allowable, but justifi- 
|; able! We have heard it proclaimed from all these 
/high and authoritative sources that an excited 
_and agitated assembly of the people may properly 

rush into a legislative hall, fill all the aisles and 
‘other vacant places, and, by their menaces and 
|| clamors for the blood of obnoxious individuals, 
| drive the Speaker from his chair, and the mem- 
bers from their seats! In such a proceeding, it 
is said there is ‘* no positive violence;”’ and when 
successful, it is proclaimed a triumph of the de- 
| mocracy—a triumph of the people! Is this the 
| sort of “direct supervision”’ of the people which 
|| has been the source of so many happy and glo- 
| rious results past; or is it only from such a super- 
vision of the people that the future peace an 
happiness and prosperity of the country are to 
spring? Is it already come to this, under the 
reforming hand of the party in power, that if on 
an occasion similar to that which occurred 1n this 
House only a year ago—lI allude to the vote of 
the House in excluding the members from Mis- 
sissippi, [Messrs. Prentiss and Worp,]although 
| clearly chosen by the people of Mississippi, upo? 
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tho the ground of a mere technicality, and thereby || in temper, by practicing upon the principle that | retary of the Treasury. In the report of the Sec- 
m- depriving an entire State of any representation || the mass of every society is moved by the mere | retary himself, there is a similar appeal made in 
the whatever in this House for several months—I | love,of gain—that there 1s no honesty in politics | behalf of economy and retrenchment! The Sec- 
tof ask again, has it come to this, that if in that case || —that every man has his price, contrived tosus-__ retary of the Treasury, imhis last annual report, 
lar this Hall had been suddenly filled with a heated | tain himself in power nearly twenty years, in the || estimates the appropriations which will be required 
a and turbulent multitude, menacing violence and || face of a powerful opposition in both Houses of | for the next year (1839) at $21,665,089. What 

blood, and calling upon the House to reverse its | Parliament, and inthe midst of the loudestclamor | amount will actually be required for the public 
m- decision, the proceedings would be sustained and || and discontent among the people. It was gener- || service, we shall see at the close of the session. 
me justified as a wholesome and proper supervision || ally believed that he had grossly abused the great || But whatever degree of candor may characterize 
in- of the people? Is this one of the improvements | trust which had been confided to him by his sov- the estimates of the Treasury for the year 1839, 
et in government which our ancestors were ignorant || ereign; that he had distributed and prostituted || cannot excuse or atone for the gross deception 
h- of when they framed the Constitution ? || the immense patronage of the Crown to the pur- | practiced by that Department in the annual esti- 
ter Suppose, sir, that the gentlemen from Missis- || pose of enriching himself and his personal fa- | mates for the present year (1838) submitted De- 
he sippi had called their partisans and personal sup- | vorites. He interfered directly in the election of | cember 5, 1837; and the still more glaring and 
de porters to this Capitol—and no two gentlemen on || members of Parliament, both by his personal | shameful attempt to mislead the public, by the 
of this oor could have rallied a band of more de- || influence and by the application of large sums of | statement drawn up under the direction of Mr. 
he voted friends around them—suppose them arrived | the public moneys; and he filled that body with | Woodbury, and presented to the Senate on the 
at in the city, and, in their fury, preoccupying this || placemenand dependants. He practiced soopenly | 29th of June last, (1833.) ‘That statement pur- 
” Hall, calling upon the House to revise its sen- upon the spoils system, that he once declared in | ports to show the amount of the annual estimates 
ns tence, and denouncing vengeance against all who | his place, in the House of Commons, that he | and the annual expenditures, exclusive of the pub- 
- should oppose their wishes: would the friend’ of || would bea pitiful fellow of a minister who would | lic debt, with the excess of appropriation above the 
he the Administration upon this floor, would the | not remove any man from office who opposed his | estimates, in each year, from 1823 to 1837, inclu- 
he leaders of the party anywhere, have declared such || measures. In such astate of things, general dis- | sive. The statement was drawn up, no doubt, 
- an irruption into this House a wholesome inter- || trust and discontent banished all respect and con- | to answer or parry the arguments of the Opposi- 
es position of the people? And when we had tamely || fidence; confusion and disorganization usurped || tion to the Administration, drawn from the fact 
S, submitted, reversed our decision, and restored the || the place of law and order; and the same causes | that, in 1836, the annual expenditures of the Gov- 
rejected members to their seats, would they have | must produce the same results here. || ernment had risen to thirty million and upwards, 
» roclaimed it a triumph of the people? Atriumph, || The next passage of the message which I am || and in 1837 to upwards of thirty-nine million. 
Ss indeed, it might be; but it would have been a tri- || tempted to notice, is in these words: || Before this statement made its appearance, the 
i> URN over the Constitution; and, however pal-||  « rrearty eight million dollars of Treasury notes are to be || Partisans and, apologists of the Administreron 
a. pably erroneous, however shocking to reason an | paid during the coming year, in addition to the ordinary ap- || > Capi otitis tear Bice 

common sense, the decision of the House was in || propriations for the support of Government. For both these | Department, amounting to some four and a half 
, the case alluded to, it may be a subject of just | Purposes the resources of the T'reasury will undoubtedly be || million, were included in the amounts charged to 
. exultation to the Opposition; and it ought to bea | comin Ie. pate een | eee years; but that was found to be a mistake. 

subject of serious reflection with every honest , ae ’ But they also said, with more truth, that some 
or man in the whole country that not one of them Much is said in the succeeding paragraph of | five million of moneys received under the treaties 
se would for one moment have tolerated the sugges- the message of the frauds committed by the public of indemnity with France and Naples, and in 
0 tion that the House ought to be awed into sub- | officers upon the public revenue; and many severe || trust for several Indian tribes, were included in 
e mission upon that question by the direct interpo- | remedies are suggested to correct this great public || the $39,000,000 charged to the year 1837, which 
ct sition of the people. '| evil. Some remedy is also imperatively demanded || would reduce the actual expenditures of the year 
ir In another passage of the message we are as- j by the public interest for the repeated and sys- | 1837 to $34,000,000. But, as this still appeared 
4 sured by the President that, || tematic frauds and impositions practiced upon the || very large, it was contended that some five or six 
| “To this practical operation of onr institutions, [which || public credulity by the highest functionaries ei million of that amount ought not to be charged to 
e he had deseribed.] so evident and successful, we owe that | the Government in their communications to this || the extravagance of the Administration, because 
r increased attachment to them which is among the most || House and to the public, professing to contain || that sum was expended in that year in suppress- 
a cheering exhibitions of popular sentiment,”’ || their political creed, and to present a candid view || ing Indian hostilities! A pretty story, when it is 
, I deny, most confidently and emphatically, that | of the condition of the financesand other branches | well known, to those who have devoted any at- 
f we are authorized to boast of this ‘* increased at- | of the public service. The people are reluctant | tention to the subject, that the Administration is 
A tachment”’ to our institutions, On the contrary, || to conclude that the very highest and most hon- 


people to our institutions, and their corfidence in | 
their efficacy and durability, have been weaken- | 
ing and diminishing, just in proportion as the | 
principles and practices of the party in power 
have been more and more developed and brought | 
to light. I affirm that, instead of increased at- 
tachment, there is manifestly increased distrust; | 
and thousands of honest and intelligent citizens | 
throughout the land look with apprehension and 
dread to the future—that future which may come | 
sooner upon us than you orl now dream of. | 
Again, sir, I affirm that, in the entire period since | 
the organization of the Governmeat, there has | 
never been so general a relaxation of all the ties 
and obligations, legal and political, which bind | 
society together, as prevails at the present mo- 
ment. At no former period has so general a | 
spirit of opposition to legal restraints or require- | 
ments manifested itself throughout the country, 
when they stand in the way of willful passions | 








has expressed its confidence, would deceive them; 
and thus the most shameful official hypocrisy and 
delinquency are rewarded with renewed confi- | 
dence, instead of resentment and indignation. I 


the subject of the relative prospects of the Admin- 
istration and Opposition. He said the Opposition 
would probably not succeed, whatever apparent | 
advantages they may have in the contest. If the 


Opposition, said he, claim any merit as the advo- || 


cates of economy in the public expenditures, or, 


as the champions of the policy of limiting Exec- || 
utive power and patronage, they will find that the || 


claim will avail them nothing; for, upon none of 
these questions, nor upon any other popular doc- 
trine of a similar nature, will the Administration 
make an issue with them. On the contrary, in 


y | ment of the Government charged with the direc- 
was struck with the remark of a very acute and || 
able membe: of this House the other day, upon || 


not only justly chargeable with the most unpar- 
alleled waste of the public treasure in the late and 


| existing wars with the Indians, but that those 


wars may be fairly traced and charged to the cul- 
pable neglect and bad management of the depart- 


tion and control of Indian affairs. 
Another defense was, that the expenditures at- 
tending the removal of the Indians from the east 


| to the west of the Mississippi, amounting to sev- 


eral millions annually, ought to be regarded as 
extraordinary, and such as would have occurred 
under any administration. Whoever will look 
into this subject wiil be satisfied that the necessary 
expenses attending the purchase of Indian lands 
and the removal of the Indians have been increased 


| more than one hundred per cent. by the imbecil- 
| ity and faithlessness of the agents employed in the 


it 


various branches of thatservice. But the charge 
which was most successful in blinding the peo- 


the messages, and the communications from the || ple, and confounding the less informed, was that 


Treasury Department, the members of the Ad- all the excess of expenditure under the late and 
or purposes of any kind. Slight regard for the || ministration will be found to be as much the |! present Administrations, beyond the annual ex- 
Constitution and laws, commencing with the || friends of economy, of reform, and as much op- || penditures under Mr. Adams’s administration, 
Government itself and its administrators, has | posed to the increase of Executive power and || was to be ascribed to the extravagant and unprin- 
gradually diffused itself over society. || patronage, as any member of the Opposition. | cipled course of the Opposition in Congress. The 

There was a period in British history which | Sir, this is very near the truth, at least. Those || Administration, it was said, had always been in 
presented a striking parallel of the times in this | under whose auspices the annual expenditures of | favor of economy; and to prove the assertion 
country. Had I been prepared for this debate, | the Government have been increased, within a | true, the statement of Mr. Woodbury, before 
I might have presented such a picture, drawn from |; term of less than ten years, from thirteen tothirty | adverted to, was relied upon. The estimate sent 


| 
I affirm that, for years, the attachment of the | ored public officers, and those in whom the nation 


that period, as would have 


een recognized at ‘| million dollars, and Executive patronage in a 


once as the prototype of the state of things in || corresponding ratio, can point to public documents 


this country at the presentmoment. It was just | 
a century ago that violence and licentiousness | 
took the place of law and sound public morals in | 
Great Britain, and from causes very like those | 
which exist in this country at this good time. | 
Party spirit was excited to the highest state of | 
violence, consistent with the existence of Gov- | 
ernment; and the people, generally, in the pro- | 
gress of the conflict, were alternately excited by | 
distrust of the intentions of the Ministry, and a | 
contempt for the authority of the Government. | 
One man, of singular coolness and forbearance 


emanating from their own hands, in which they 
have written with as much apparent earnestness, 
and said as many fine things in favor of economy 
and every other republican principle and practice, 
as any of their opponents, This, sir, | contend, 
is a species of fraud which calls for a remedy. 
Those whe have practiced it should be stripped 
of the mask under which they have heretofore 
deceived the people. 

In the present message we have an earnest ex- 
hortation to Congress to confine the appropriations 


‘ for the year 1839 within the estimates of the Sec- 


to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury, it 
was said, were always moderate and economical, 
and so it would appear from a reference to that 
statement. For example, the estimates for the 
year 1837, sent in from the Treasury Department 
in ‘December, 1836, are ostentatiously displayed 
in one column of the statement as amounting to 
no more than $22,651,442, while, in another par- 
allel column, it appears that Congress appropri- 
, ated $39,164,745; showing an excess of —— 
voted by Congress above the estimates of the 
Treasury for one year, of $17,073,921! It is 
manifest that the well-informed only would be 
, able to detect the fallacy of this argument, or to 
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expose the hypocrisy of those who advanced it. 
If it be said that the Secretary might have been 
honestly mistaken in making an estimate of ap- 
propriations for the year 1837, greatly below the 
actual demands of the service, inasmuch as the 
expenses incurred in suppressing Indian hostili- 
ties, in that year, greatly exceeded the expecta- 
tions of all parties, still that does not excuse the 
attempt to impose upon the people by exhibiting 
the estimates, and contrasting them with the appro- 
priations, as an argument in favor of the greater 
economy of the Executive administration; and 
still less does it excuse the attemptgo keep up the 
saine delusive appearances in the estimates for 
the service of the present year (1838) submitted 
on the 6th of December, 1837. In the report then 
submitted to Congress, the estimates of appro- 
priations for the service of the year 1838, are 
stated at $20,523,249 only. Very moderate, in- 
deed, and worthy of all praise, in a republican 








President’s Message—Mr. Bell. 
| the application of the public money to private 
/uses should be made a felony, and visited with 
| severe and ignominious punishment.’’ * The 
| Government, it must be admitted,”? says the 
| President, in the same paragraph, ‘has been, 
from its commencement, comparatively fortunate 
in this respect.”’ 

Here, then, is a fair admission that until re- 
cently but a small portion of the public moneys 
has been embezzled by the officers charged with 
its collection; yet the method of collecting and 


repudiated ; a new system is projected and insisted 
on; and the further security is suggested of severe 
| and ignominious penalties. The enormous abuses 
| successively brought to light under the Adminis- 


truecause, ‘The system of collection and disburse- 
| ment is defective; the method of accounts is de- 
fective; the laws are defective! This has been 


statesman, considering the actual circumstances || the ready apology of the late and present Admin- 


of the country at that time. But let us examine 
for a moment what those circumstances were. | 
There were at that moment between eight and 
ten thousand troops employed in the prosecution 
of the Florida war, with no certain prospect of 
ending the war, at all events before the spring of 
the next year; and it afterwards appeared, I be- 


lieve, that at the time those estimates were sent || 


in, the arrears then due in that branch of the 
public service, and for which there was no appro- | 
priation, exceeded $1,000,000; and upwards of 
67,000,000 were afterwards actually appropriated | 
for the service of 1838, not one cent of which | 
was included in the estimates of the Treasury! 
There were, also, at the period of those esti- 
mates, (December, 1837,) five or six Indian trea- 
ties already signed under the direction of the 
President, involving an expenditure of more than 
$3,000,000; and although they were not then rat- 
ified, yet, as their ratification was regarded as a 
matter of course, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was without apology for failing to notice in some 
form the appropriations necessary to carry them | 
into effect. These treaties were afterwards rati- 
fied, and $1,200,000 were actually appropriated to 
be expended in the year 1838, according to their 
stipulations. Butthis is notall. At the time the 


Treasury estimates were sent in, the Secretary | 
could not have been ignorant that the Secretary | 
of War and the President had united inan earn- 
est recommendation to increase the rank and file 
of the standing Army to fifteen thousand men, | 
and to augment considerably every branch of the 
military establishment and defenses of the coun- | 
try;and many concurrent circumstances, besides, 


indicated that this would be done; yet no notice 
whatever was taken by the Secretary in his esti- 
mates of the increased charges upon the Treas- 
ury on this account. The Army proper was in- | 
creased so as to number between twelve and four- | 
teen thousand men, and the other branches of | 
the military establishment were also augmented, | 
to meet the expenses of which in the year 1838, | 
upwards of $700,000 were voted by Congress. | 
Those few items, that I have referred to merely | 
from memory, show an aggregate of $9,000,000 
demanded for the service of 1838, all, or the greater 
part, of which ought to have been, and probably 
was, foreseen by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
yet no part of it was included in his estimates. 
It is by such concealments and artifices as these 
that the Administration seeks to uphold a char- 
acter for economy and retrenchment, and to throw 
upon the Opposition and Congress the charge of 
extravagance. I conclude my remarks upon this 
part of the message by repeating my opinion that 
the publicinterests demand the application of some | 
remedy for this mischief. Some adequate pen- | 
alty should be imposed to protect the people 
against such false pretenses. 
lL now propose to notice another part of the} 


message, which, from its connection with the 1 the penalty of removal from office.] 


subject of greatest interest at the present time, | 


will be regarded as the most interesting and im- | — to evils in subordinate offices, which are 
| 


portant of the whole, 
After adverting to the defalcation of the late 


collector of the port of New York, (Mr. Swart- | again to apply remedies, we shall 


wout,) and very naturally associating with it the 


idea of the necessity of a more * secure and safe | head of the list. There exists a canker at the core 
system for the safe-keeping and disbursement of | which must be eradicated before we can expect 
the public moneys,’ the President insists ‘‘ that | to heal the eruptions on the surface of affairs. All 


istrations for all abuses. There were no serious 
complaints of abuses or defalcations in the Post 
Office Department until the party now in power 
undertook, as they said, to bring about a general 
reform of the Government; but when a few years 
of mal-administration had brought about a gen- 
eral derangement and the most corrupt practices 
in that department, it was immediately proclaimed 
that the laws regulating the Department were 
eminently defective; the system of accountability 
in use, it was said, was a bad one; in fine, that 
nothing could retrieve its condition but a new or- 
| ganization. The same excuses have repeated] 
| been urged in defense of the gross abuses which 
| have prevailed in the War Department, in the 
Departments of Indian Affairs and of the Public 
Lands. Bad laws and a bad organization are the 
only causes of abuse ever admitted by the friends 
of power; and the only remedies proposed or ap- 
| plied are new laws and a new organization. But 
I now take leave to notify the gentleman from 
| New York, [Mr. CamBrecena,] that when he 
shall introduce his bill to provide the remedies 
suggested in this message, I shall insist that the 
rules of this House be strictly enforced, and that 
| his bill shai] take rank in the rear of a bill now 
on the Calendar of the House, entitled ‘*A bill to 
secure the freedom of elections;’’ but it might 
with more propriety be call ** A bill to secure in 
future a skillful and honest administration of pub- 
lic affairs;”’ a bill, sir, which provides the very 
best and the only effective remedy in the power 
of Congress to adopt, for all the abuses in the 
public service. Lest the provisions of this bill 
may have been forgotten, [ hope the clerk will 
be allowed to read it. 

[The clerk read the bill, which proposes in the 
preamble to declare removals from office upon po- 
litical grounds, or for opinion’s sake, ‘* a violation 
of the freedom of elections, an attack upon the 
public liberties, and a high misdemeanor.’? The 
first section provides a penalty of not more than 
$1,000, removal from office and perpetual disa- 
bility to hold office, against any officer, agent, or 
contractor, under the Federal Government, con- 
victed of intermeddling in any manner with elec- 
| tions, State or Federal, exceptin giving his own 
vote. The second section provides a penalty of 
| $5,000, removal from office, and perpetual disa- 
bility, against any officer of the Federal Govern- 
ment, having, under the Constitution and laws, 
| the power to appoint, or nominate and appoint, 
any officer or agent of the Government, who shall 
be convicted of promising or bestowing any office 
| or agency, upon —_ agreement on the part of 
the appointed to render political or other services 
in elections or otherwise; and a penalty not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, dismissal from office, and perpet- 
ual disability, against any subordinate officer con- 
| victed of receiving office upon such terms. The 
| President and judges of courts are excepted as to 











| The remedies proposed in this message are ap- 


ut the consequences of greater ones which exist 
| in higher places. I insist, sir, that when we n 
begin higher 


/up on the calendar; that we shall begin at the 


| tration continue to be imputed to any but their | 


|| am-sorry to say, with small effect. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. [December 26, 
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|| the remedies devised by the Administration are 
|| applicable to others and to subordinates only 
|| while the radical vice is in themselves. It is the 
| spoils principle, it is the principle of corruption 
|| itself, which has been adopted by the party in 
power as the only effective party cement; it is the 
| false, corrupt, and corrupting principle upon 
| which the appointing power has been, and contin. 
| ues to be, exercised under the present proscriptive 
| dynasty; it is the practice of appointing desperate, 
| worthless, and unprincipled men to office—men 


safe-keeping heretofore in use is denounced and 1 who, in general, possess no other merit than their 


partisan services and efficiency in elections. This, 
| then, sir, is the great and fundamental evil. And 
now, sir, when most of the offices of greatest trust 
|| in the country are filled by this class of men—b 
| clamorousand need y favorites—when their abuses 
/and defalcations have become so monstrous that 
| their own patrons are compelled to acknowledge 
| that nothing but the fear of the penitentiary can 
| restrain them, a vain and idle attempt is made to 
substitute ignominious pains and penalties for an 
| honest course of Executive appointment and su- 
pervision; and a hope equally idle and delusive is 
thrown out to the public that unprincipled public 
officers may be made honest men by law. And 
who are they who are set to watch—whose duty 
it is to watch defaulting receivers and collectors 
of the public moneys? Men themselves who ac- 
quired and now hold their stations by the suc- 
cessful operation of the same false and corrupt 
principle of appointment which placed all those 
who are subordinates to them in office. The one 
class cannot be supported without the other—all 
must be sustained or fall together. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is an old and thread- 
bare theme with me. I have employed my time 
for years in an effort to attract the attention of 
the public to this subject in vain. I have often 
repeated all the arguments which have suggested 
themselves upon this subject on this floor, and, I 

I have ever 
believed, since I became advised of the extent to 
which the appointing power continued to be 
abused, that there could be but one result, under 
the gross abuse of the appointing power which 





|| has prevailed of late. I have never doubted that 


time would develop an amount of fraud, pecula- 









tion, and corruption, which would amaze and 
arouse the people, if the system should not ef- 
fectually undermine the public morals, and de- 
stroy all sense of national pride and honor before 
their eyes could be opened. Sir, I may claim to 
have penetrated still further into the probable re- 
sults of this system. I foretold, upon this floor, 
that other results besides mere injury to the pub- 
lic service, would necessarily, in due course of 
time, follow in the train of the spoils system, as 
established and acted upon in some of the States 
in the Union, as well as at Washington. I pre- 
| dicted that the time would come when these con- 
tests for the spoils, into which all elections would 
soon resolve themselves, would be decided by the 
sword. We have recently had a very fair illus- 
| tration of the working of this system at Harris- 
burg; and that, sir, is but the beginning—the 
first-fruits of the system. We shall see the same 
scene exhibited by-and-by upon a larger theater. 
When this detestable principle of party aggrega- 
tion shall extend iteelf into all, or nearly all, the 
States of the Union, as it promises soon to do, 
| we shall see our national elections contested and 
settled by the direct intervention of office-holders 
and office-seekers, backed by their respective par- 
tisans, made furious and desperate by the pros- 
| pect of losing their share of the public spoils, 
and resolved to incur every hazard to themselves 
and the country in asserting their claims. 

| Bat having so often urged the abuse of the ap- 
| pointing power as the true cause of the gross 
| abuses known to exist in the public service, [ am 
| unwilling that the ground assumed shall rest 
upon my own assertion, when so many proofs 
are at hand to confirm what I have said. In the 
report of the committee of the Senate appointed to 
investigate the condition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1834, (page 8,) it will appear, by the ad- 
mission of the head of that Department himself, 
(Mr. Barry,) that between the Ist of April, 1829, 
and the Ist of Septenfber, 1834, there had been 
one thousand three hundred and forty removals 
from office in that Department alone! Thecom- 
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mittee resolved to inquire into the grounds of so | 
many removals; and, that there might be no | 
want of specification, they took up the case of | 
John Herron, who had been appointed postmas- 
ver at Putnam, in Ohio, in the place of Henry 
Safford, removed. 

{Mr. B. here read so much of the report of the 
committee as relates to the case alluded to, by 
which it appeared, from the statements furnished 
by the Post Office Department, that Herron was 
appointed in July, 1829, and continued in office 
until November, 1831, when he was dismissed. 
The amount due from him to the Department, 
during the time he continued in office, was esti- 
mated at $558 64, no part of which had ever been 
paid, and he had finally absconded. The com- 
mittee then called upon the Postmaster General 
for the grounds upon which Safford had been 
removed and Herron put in his place; but the 
Postmaster General denied the right of the Senate 
to go into such an inquiry.] 

But the committee of this House appointed in 
the same year, (1834,) and charged with the same 
duty, resolved to take up the inquiry into this 
case, where the Senate committee were stopped 
in the inquiry. It appears from the report of the 
minority of the committee of the House ( Doc. 103, | 
p. 215,) thatthe Postmaster General promptly || 
communicated the letters and other papers on file || 
in that Department relating to the removal of Saf- | 
ford and the appointment of Herron; but the | 
majority of the committee, consisting of Mr. | 
Beardsley of New York, Mr. Connor of North 
Carolina, Mr. Stoddert of Maryland, and Mr. 
Hawes of Kentucky, passed an order that they | 
should be returned to the Postmaster General 
before they were copied. In this way it happened 
that these papers fave never been communicated 
to the public; but the minority of the committee, || 
consisting of Mr. Whittlesey of Ohio, Mr. Ev- 
erett of Vermont, and Mr. Watmough of Penn- 
sylvania, state the contents of them from memory, 
they having heard them read in committee; and 
by that statement it appears that an application 


was made to remove Safford upon the ground that 
although he was a professed friend of the Admin- 
istration, yet he was believed not to be thorough 
in his feelings. His friends hearing of the at- | 
tempt to get him removed, represented to the De- | 
partment that he was a true friend of the Admin- 
istration. There was no exception taken to his 
capacity or integrity, yet he was removed, and 
Herron, whose party fidelity was unquestioned 
by any one, was appointed in his place. Here 
is a pretty specimen of this evil, in the bud, which | 
has since expanded into such monstrous shapes || 
ofabuse! But there is yet a more important cir- 











cumstance connected with this inquiry. Besides 
the strange development, that a Postmaster Gen- 
eral should not appear to be conscious of any 
misconduct in having dismissed an honest and 
competent public servant from office upon such 
grounds, the still more astonishing fact appears 
in the shape of an order adopted by the majority | 
of the committee that they sanction the principle 
of this removal. The committee declare, in ex- 
press terms, that they can see ‘* nothing in the 
letters and petitions transmitted by the Postmaster 
General, touching the removal of H. Safford as 
postmaster at Putnam, Ohio, and the appointment 
of J. Herron as his successor, which, in the slight- 
est degree, impeaches the motives or criminates any act 
of the Postmaster General, or is, in any respect, ma- 
terial to any object of legislation, or of public interest 
or concern.”” 

Here is the solemn opinion of a majority of the 
committee of the House, composed of some of 
the most prominent men of the party in power, 
pronounced in favor of the principle of removals 
for opinion’s sake; nor did they regard the ques- 
tion as of any public interest or concern! Though 
the successor, brought into office upon the ground 
of his superior fidelity to the party, had turned 
out to be a knave, and had actually run away | 








with every cent of the revenue collected at his 
office in his pocket, still the publéc were declared || 
to have no interest in the principle upon which || 
the appointment had been made! This case also 
presents a good specimen of the refinement = 
simple proscription which prevailed with the late 
Administration, in the footsteps of which the 
present one treads. It was not sufficient that a 


‘ 
. 


‘many hundreds of worthy men have been removed | 








man should be a friend of the Administration; if 
he was suspected of lukewarmness by any man 
of undoubted standing with the party, it was 
enough to destroy him, These are the principles 
upon which the appointing power has been exer- 
cised in this country; and thjs the manner in | 
which the patronage of the Government has been | 
distributed for the last rfine years. Is it any | 
wonder that the loss of millions of the public | 
treasure should be the consequence? We have | 
seen, by the order adopted in the committee of 
the House, how the further progress of the in- 


ment wasarrested. Further inquiry was, in fact, 
useless, if the principleassumed by the committee | 
was well founded. 

I am not willing to lay aside these valuable | 
reports, without adverting to the facts which were | 
incidentally brought to light before the committee | 
of the Senate, relating to the removal of Wyman, | 
postmaster at Lowell, Massachusetts, and the | 
eget of Case. It belongs to a class of | 
abuses which are now well known, I suppose, in | 
every part of the Union. I allude to the corrup- | 
tion of the public press, and the direct connection | 
which exists between the Administration papers 


appears, by the report of this committee, (page 
11,) that William Wyman, an honest and compe- 
tent postmaster, was removed from office, on the 
recommendation of the ** Democratic committee”’ 
of Lowell, without any other reason being assigned 
than that he was not a friend of the Administra- 
tion, and Eliphalet Case, the editor of the Lowell 
Mercury, a paper zealously devoted to the Ad- 
ministration, was appointed in his place. It was 
a condition of this appointment, plainly implied 
in the arrangement made between the several 
parties, that Case should continue to edit the 
Mercury for nothing, he having formerly received 
$300 per annum for that service; and it was | 
proved that he complied with his bargain. How 


from theiremployment in this Department, upon 
pretenses and suggestions equally repugnant to 
reason and equally corrupt, the people of this | 
country can never be informed; for, while the | 
evidence was in existence, the Postmaster General 
either refused to allow the papers in his office to | 
be inspected, which, in general, was the only 
evidence that could be reached, or the party in 
the majority in Congress refused to investigate. 





But, sir, the door which might once have been || 
opened upon a mass of evidence and proof is now || 


closed forever! The papers in the office of ap- | 
pointments have been consumed by fire! Still 
enough remains to stamp with shame end dishonor 
the character of a party which could sanction a 
principle so intolerant, so tyrannical, and so utterly 
subversive of all public virtue. 

It is a fact which ought to be more publicly 
known, that he who is now President of these 


United States was the first man of any great po- || 
litical distinction in this country who, as a party || 


man, openly and shamelessly proposed that the | 
Post Office Department should be administered | 
upon party principles, and the immense influence | 
of the appointing power connected with that De- 
partment should be prostituted to such uses. But 
this fact will sufficiently appear from the corre- 
spondence which took place, in 1822, between 
Mr. Van Buren and President Monroe, and also 
with Mr. Meigs, the Postmaster General, upon 
the subject of the appointment of a postmaster at 
Albany, in New York. There every observant 
reader will find the germ of the spoils system. In 
that correspondence it will appear that the ap- 
pointment of a political partisan was claimed as | 
a matter of right on the one side, and of duty on | 
the other, (the appointing power,) in order to 

give to the dominant party in New York the ad- | 





| vantages of a political partisan at a point so im- | 


portant as Albany; but the patriotism and inde- | 
pendence of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Meigs resisted | 
the application. They refused to act upon any | 
such principles; and-when a man was appointed | 


who had the misfortune to be a Federalist in poli- || 
tics, an appeal was taken from the decision of | 
| 


the Postmaster General to the people. A public 
meeting was held in Albany, vindicating their 
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in question, and calling upon the President to ap- 
ply the constitutional remedy in such cases for 
their relief: and what do you suppose, sir, these 
Republicans meant by a constitutional remedy in 
such cases? It was the remedy of removal from 
office for opinion’s sake ! 

But to return to the message. Why consume 
our time in debating the remedies proposed by 
the President? Why pursue, with relentless ven- 
geance, the incumbents of subordinate offices, 


i 
; 


|, particularly the miserable peculator who has only 
|| made off with a few thousand dollars? Why pur- 
quiry into the grounds upon which the great | 
number of removals in the Post Office Depart- || 


sue such small game, when the great delinquents 
are still allowed to revel in the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of power, possessing neither the princi- 


|| ples nor the capacity to be useful to the public, 
|| and daily abusing their trusts, to the infinite pre- 


judice of every public interest? I allude, of 
| course, to the leading executive chiefs, and, ina 
party pointof view, the most influential—the very 


|| men who are the original and responsible authors 


of all the defalcations and abuses committed by 
| the subordinates, to whose zealous and efficient 


|| support in the public elections they owe their own 


elevation, and without which aid they could not 
remain a single day in office, but for the impedi- 


|; ment which the Constitution interposes to pre- 
generally and the Post Office Department. It || 


vent their immediate downfall. I repeat, it is 
small game which we are pursuing, in an eco- 
nomical point of view. I had occasion to speak 


|| of the defalcations disclosed in the report of the 
|| Secretary of the Treasury made to the House at 
|, the last session, and 1 made an estimate of the 


= amount for which Hawkins, Harris, Boyd, 
| Linn, and others, were deficient, and found the 
' aggregate about four hundred thousand dollars. 


|| lf we setdown the defalcations of Swartwout and 


| Price both at $1,500,000, the entire sum of the late 
defalcations will not exceed two millions—perhaps 
the ultimate loss will not exceed one million dol- 
lars. Now I conjure honorable members to re- 
flect that this sum, though large, is but a fraction 
of the losses sustained by the people of this coun- 
try by defalcations of a different kind—by defal- 
cations in capacity, in requisite skill, and, above 
all, in sound political principles, on the part of 
the Administration. Let any man attempt to esti- 
| mate the actual losses in dollars and cents, which 
| this country has sustained by an incompetent, un- 
principled, and electioneering Administration, 
, and he will at once see that our business now is 
with higher game than that upon the track of 
which we have been put by the President. With- 
out pretending to estimate the indefinite injury, the 
hundreds of millions in losses, which afew years 
| of great commercial and financial derangement 
| must have inflicted upon a great nation like this, 
| let us take a more practical view of the subject. 
Let us set down a few of the leading items in the 
account, which the people may, upon clear and 
| tangible grounds, state against the great national 





|| defaulters to whom I have alluded, and who have 


not been removed or dismissed from office. 

First. There was the Black Hawk war—a war 
which originated in the sheer neglect and culpa- 
| ble negligence of the Administration, and which 
| cost the country $3,000,000. 

Second. There was the late Creek war—a war 
notoriously caused or instigated by the specula- 
tors in Indian lands, and which might have been 
averted, but for the imbecility of some, and the 

| want of principle in others, of the public agents 
| intrusted by the Administration with the execu- 
| tion of the treaty of 1832. I estimate the cost of 
that war at $1,500,000. 
| Third. We may safely estimate the extra cost 
of the Florida war, or the clear excess above 
| what a competent and faithful system of admin- 
istration would have expended on this war, at 
| $12,000,000. I, sir, predict that the entire cost 
| of this war to the country will not be less than 
| $20,000,000. And when it is borne in mind that 
| this disastrous war would have been prevented 
by a judicious selection of agents in the manage- 
' ment of the Indians, the charge which I make 
‘against the Administration of an excess of ex- 
nditure upon it will be considered moderate. 
‘his, it must be recollected, was purely an Ex- 
ecutive war—a war commenced and waged en- 
| tirely at Executive discretion. Congress was only 
appealed to, from time to time, to vote the sums 


right to have a Republican appointed to the office '' of money which were said to be essential to its 
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successful prosecution; and these appeals were 
often made after the troops were in the field, and 
no alternative was left but to vote the money. I 
take this occasion to remark that it was for voting 
fur such appropriations as these, and occasion- 
ally for large sums stipulated in Indian treaties 
ratified by the Senate, that the Whigs in Con- | 
gress have been charged by the apologists of the 
Administration as equally to blame with them- 
selves for the large expenditures incurred under | 
these heads; but with-what justice the public will 
decide. 

Fourth. The increased cost of Indian treaties 
and Indian emigration, in consequence of the un- 
necessary multiplication of officers and agents em- 
ployed, the incapacity and dishonesty of many 
of them, and the goneral want of skill and fidelity 
in the superintendency—lI estimate the loss under 
this head at $5,000,000 at least. 

Fifth and last. I will mention the item of | 
$1,000,000 which the country has been taxed with | 
to suppress disturbances on the Canada frontier. | 
Every cent of this expenditure, I maintain, would | 
have heen saved to the nation if the President, in- | 
stead of temporizing and waiting to see what pub- | 
lic sentiment would be, and suffering the feeble | 
proclamations of the Governors of the States to 
go forth as a substitute for his own, had, upon 
the first indication of disturbances in that quarter, 
issued such a proclamation as he has only done 
within a few weeks past. But, sir, that did not 
suit the policy of an electioneering Administra- 
tion. It was hazarding quite too much to take 
ground in advance of sable opinion throughout 
the Union; and so the inhabitants on the border, | 
not being advised of the real intentions of the | 
Government, many of them became committed, || 
of course, according to their natural sympathies | 
and feelings, and the national character has con- | 
sequently suffered with the Treasury. These few | 
items, selected only because they are the largest | 
and most obvious, make, in the aggregate, a loss || 
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The next clause of the message which struck 1 From the grant, in general terms, of ‘* the Ex. 


me as deserving notice is in these words: 


** But the appointing power cannot always be well ad- 
vised in its selections, and the experience of every country 
has shown that public officers cannot always be proof 
against temptation.” 

This must be regarded as a singular and pre- 
cious admission, coming as it does from the ap- 
pointed successor of General Jackson. What! 
the Executive not infallible! And is it admitted 
at last that there are abuses in some branches of 
the public service?, Truly, public officers are not 
always proof against temptation, nor can the 
Executive be always well advised in its selec- 
tions. But how does it happen that the late and 
present Administrations have been more unfor- 
tunate in this respect than all those which went 
before them? That is the question. How does 
it happen that when the Executive has been well 
advised—how does it happen that when it has 
been advised of former defalcation and delin- 
quency, it has formed no objection in making its 
selections, as in the case of Linn, as I understand 
that case, and as was certainly the case of a late 
district attorney in Alabama? Ill does it become 
such an Executive to complain that it cannot 
always be well advised. on has it happened 
that the appointees of the late and present Ad- 
ministrations have so generally given way when 
exposed to temptation? I answer, because both 
the advice and the selections were based upon 
false and corrupt principles and maxims. Parti- 
san service and party fidelity have been the only 
tests of fitness for office; and when the Executive 
was well advised upon these points, it was all that 
was required. 

In the same paragraph every well-informed 
reader will be astonished to find a true constitu- 
tional principle connected with such a subject 
recognized by such authority, and an exhorta- 
tion to Congress to enforce it: 

‘Congress cannot be too jealous of those who are in- 












trusted with the public money; and I shall at all times be 


of upwards of twenty million dollars. ; | disposed to encourage a watchful discharge of this duty.” 
Let us, then, instead of wasting our energies || “If amore direct codperation on the part of Congress in 
in the pursuit of small defaulters, direct our in- || the supervision of the conduct of the officers intrusted with 
quiries and point the indignation of the country | the custody and application of the public money is deemed 
; - a : advisable, it will give me pleasure to assist in the estab- 
against the great official delinquents—against | 


| lishment of any judicious and constitutional plan by which 
those who, being the real authors of all the abuses that object may be accomplished.”? 


which exist in the land, still hold their places, ||} Who would have believed that we should have 
and arrogantly seek to gain credit with the peo- || jad so decided and unequivocal a recantation of 
ple by proposing remedies for evils of their own || the doctrines applicable to this subject avowed 
creation, This country is peculiarly situated in || and so successfully maintained under the late Ad- 
reference to a weak and unprincipled Adminis- || ministration, and that, too, by a man pledged to 
tration. In England, a bad Ministry can be |) walk in the footsteps of the late Executive chief? 
brought to the bar of public opinion at once; and || That Congress cannot be too jealous of those 
upon the heel of any great official delinquency, || who have the custody of the public money, is 
judgment is pronounced upon them, and they are | frankly admitted; and the President actually tells 
hurled from power before ume shall have soft- | ys that he will encourage the exercise of that 
ened public indignation, or afforded the offend- duty! But he earnestly recominseniis a direct co- 
ers the opportunity of diverting public attention | operation of Congress in the supervision of the 
to some other subject. Here it is only at stated || conduct of public officers! This must appear 
times, fixed by the Constitution, that a bad Ad- || incredible to those who have been conversant 
ministration can be brought to account, or be re- || with the doctrines of the party in power for sev- 
moved from their places; and they may go on for || eral years past—but nevertheless it is true. Con- 
years in a constant course of administrative abuse | gress is actually invoked to codperate with the 
and imbecility; they may commit the grossest | President in the business of superintending the 
infractions of the Constitution itself; they may | conduct of his subordinate officers! This amounts 
prostitute the patronage of the Government to almost to revolution. Still all is not yet told. 
the vilest and most selfish purposes, and, after | ‘The President further submits to our consider- 
all, escape the sentence of an injured people. || ation— 
Ample .time is afforded to enable them to court | « Whether a committee of Congress might not be profit- 
and flatter when they find they have given of- | ably employed in inspecting, at such intervals as might be 
fense, to get up some new subject of excitement, | deemed proper, the affairs and accounts of officers intrusted 
; with the custody of the public moneys.” * “ They 
and turn away the stroke of popular wrath be- might report to the Executive such defalcations as were 
fore it is allowed by the Constitution to fall upon || found to exist, with a view toa prompt removal from office 
the culprits. I therefore admonish the Opposi- | 


uniess the default was satisfactorily accounted for.”’ 
tion in this House not to be too sanguine of the || The great Democratic party must certainly be 


result of recent developments, whatever impres- | confounded by this last proposition; or is this 
sion they may make for the present. It is yet || message intended to be a new confession of po- 
two years before the people can decide finally || litical faith for the whole party? Congress is 
upon them; and the puny defaulters, whom it is || unequivocally invited to institute investigations 
proposed to pursue and hunt to destruction, will || into the conduct of executive officers, and not 
soon be forgotten. They will, at best, only be- || one word is said of the necessity of specifications, 
come the scapegoats of their superiors in station. || or of impeachments, as conditions precedent ! 
It is against the principles and practices of the || The doctrines and recommendations of this part 
Executive chief himself that opposition can be || of the message appear to me to be so entirely re- 
made effective. [tis by carrying the war into the || pugnant in every particular to the opinions and 
heart of power, and exposing the defects and cor- || sentiments of the late President, that I am tempted 


a corrective to the original fountain of evil alone || emanating from the late Administration, an 
that we can expect to bring about real reform, and || trace the contrast, that we may see what the creed 
confer a lasting benefit upon the country. of the dominant party is to be for the future. 


ecutive power”’ to the President, by the Constj- 
tution, and the assignment to him, in the same 
_ general terms, of the duty of taking * care tha; 
| the laws be faithfully executed,’’ and the terms 
of his oath of office, by which he is required to 
| * preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution,” 
a degree of power was deduced and arrogated to 
the Executive under the late Administration 
which was truly appalling, and would, if sus. 
tained by the country, inevitably lead to despotic 
power. From the grant of the ‘* Executive 
power,” the late President claimed the exclusiye 
direction and control of everything in the affairs 
| of Government in its nature executive and not 
| legislative. It being made his duty to “ take care 
| that the laws be faithfully executed, and to pre- 
| serve, protect, and defend the Constitution,” jt 
followed that this duty devolved upon him ezelu- 
sively, and that any interference on the part of Con- 
gress, with a view to the same object, was gratu- 
itousand unconstitutional, exceptin the discharge 
of the duties expressly assigned to it in the Con- 
stitution. He also derived from the same source 
| the idea of his exclusive responsibility for the 
faithful execution of the laws, and the preserva- 
| tion, protection, and defense of the Constitution; 
| and, building upon this foundation, he claimed, 
first, the right, in all cases, to give such construc- 
tion to the Constitution and laws as he thought 
proper; for, it was contended it would be highly 
| unreasonable and absurd to make any man, or 
any department of the Government, responsible 
for the protection and defense of the Constitu- 
tion, and the faithful execution of the laws, ac- 
cording to the construction of any other depart- 
ment or any other tribunal whatever. Secondly, 
he maintained that every officer under the Gov- 
ernment, except the judges of the courts, were 
only instruments in his hands, created for no 
other purpose but to enable him to execute these 
solemn constitutional duties. From hence, also, 
was deduced the doctrine that the supervision of 
the conduct of all public officers was the sole right 
and duty of the Executive. From hence, also, 
the deduction was natural and easy, that the Pres- 
ident ought to be allowed not only to select all 
the instruments to be used by him in the execu- 
tion of the laws, and for the preservation of the 
Constitution in the manner provided in the Con- 
stitution, but that he ought to have the further 














power, not given in the Constitution, of setting 
aside those instruments at his discretion. 

If these doctrines and assumptions of Executive 
duty and authority do not present a perfect scheme 
of despotic power—if they do not amount to a 
clear and substantial concentration of all power 
in the hands of one man—I have no conception 
of what more would be requisite for such a con- 
summation. If any one of these powers can be 
maintained in the extent contended for, then the 
late President was well warranted in maintaining 
that Congress could pass no law, however ingeni- 
ously devised—adopt no form or mode for the 
deposit, safe-keeping, or disbursement of the 
public moneys, which could deprive him of the 
actual custody and disposition of them. He had 
a perfect right to consider not only the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but the Bank of the United States 
also, as his mere instrument, contrived, with a 
view to enable him to discharge his appropriate 
duty of keeping the public moneys safely, and 
paying them out for the support of Government, 
according to his own construction of his duty and 
power in this as in every other branch of Execu- 
tive administration. He had a right to dispense 
with either, or both, as he thought proper. Ac- 
cording to the same theory of Executive powers 
and duties, the attempt of Congress to investigate 
the condition of the Executive Departments, or 
into the conduct of public officers, at a late ses- 
sion, was an impertinent intrusion into matters 
that concerned others; an attempt, in fact, at 
usurpation on the part of Congress, the super- 
vision of the conduct of public officers being an 
act in its nature @xecutive, and the President being 
also exclusively responsible for the conduct of all 


: '; the departments, and all public officers. 
ruptions which exist there—it is by administering || to go back to the messages and other state ee | 
to 


The tremendous power of removal, claimed 
without any other responsibility than that which 
attaches in making the original appointment, 
under the power and duty of seeing that the laws 
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be faithfully executed, and that the Constitution 
be preserved, is also well founded, according to } 
these views of the extent of Executive power. | 
And, sir, it will be found that all these extrava- 
gant notions of Executive power were sustained || 
by the majority in this House during the late 
Administration. The Postmaster General (Mr. | 
Kendall) took ground boldly in his letter to the | 
investigating committee of this House, in 1836, |, 
refusing to communicate any information as to || 
the motives or reasons upon which he had re- | 
moved one postmaster and appointed another in | 
his place, alleging that he considered it his duty | 
to‘ regard the constitutional limitations of power, || 
and to give the information required would tend | 
to subvert them;"’ and this doctrine was acqui- || 
esced in by the House. I have already referred ] 
| 


| 
} 


to the opinion of another committee, which was 
acquiesced in by the House, that it is no misde- 
meanor in the Executive, and a matter of no pub- 
licinterest or concern whatéVer, that a public offi- 
cer should be removed on account of his politics. 
Thus, sir, was a system of tyranny lately up- 
held and established upon alleged constitutional | 
grounds, which possessed the merit, at least, of 
consistency in all its assumptions of power. It 
was upon the ground of the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the Executive for the conduct of all his 
public officers, and his absolute power over them, || 
and because it was highly convenient at the same 
time, that, when any one under the late Admin- | 
istration ventured to find fault with any subor- 
dinate officer of the Government, the answer in || 
this House invariably was: why do you not at- || 
tack the President himself? He is responsible for 
the faithful execution of the laws. Why do you || 
not have the manliness to attack him directly, 
who is an antagonist worthy of you? Why do 
you seek to vent your hostility to General Jack- 
son in attacks upon the officers appointed by 
him, and for whose good conduct he is bound to 
answer? 

But, sir, what do we find to be the duties of the |! 
present Chief Magistrate upon these fundamental 
doctrines? It is true, sir, he is silent upon some 
of them; but we may justly congratulate ourselves 
and the country that the proper constitutional 
rights and powers of Congress over the public 
treasure have been fully recognized in principle, 
whether the President intended to go that length 
or not. It is of no use now to inquire under what || 
circumstances this recognition ‘tes been made. 
The power of Congress to inquire into and super- | 
vise the conduct of all public officers we also re- | 
gard as yielded without limitation. But, above || 
all, we have reason to rejoice that the foundation |! 
unon which that most odious, mischievous, and || 
despotic of all powers, the unlimited power of re- || 
moval, has been maintained, is removed. Iam 
far from thinking that the President would put 
this construction upon his own message; but such 
will be the force of the principles he does admit. 
The doctrine of exclusive duty and responsibility 
in taking care that the laws be faithfully execu- 
ted, and that the Constitution be preserved, is ex- 
pressly abandoned. It is admitted to be both the || 
right and the duty of Congress to interfere, both 
by legal enactments and by direct supervision of 
the conduct of public officers. Again, it is ad- 
mitted that Executive supervision is incompetent 
to the task of seeing that the laws be faithfully 
executeg without the aid of Congress! In truth, 
the Executive power, in the hands of the present || 
incumbents, is proclaimed by the President him- 
self, in the message before us, to be a failure! 
He is not only willing to divide the responsibility 
of the Executive department with Congress, but 
he admits that, without the coéperation of Con- || 
gress in the discharge of Executive duties, the | 
public service must suffer. There is, therefore, 


| 
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| may or will hereafter be permitted by the Exec- 
| utive to institute committees of inquiry to a lim- 


| disregard every feeling and sympathy that is hon- 


| ital objections to this plan of a congressional | 
- oe 
| committee, founded on higher principles. 
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it appears to come in the shape of a boon—an act 


incident to imprudent expansions of bank credit, 
of grace and favor by the President. Congress 


and then adverting to the strong interest which 
existed while the banks were the fiseal agents of 
the Government, that money should be accumu- 
lated in their hands, he makes the following re- 
flections: 

** It is thus that a concentrated money -power is tempted 
to become an active agent in political affairs, and all past 
experience has shown on which side it will be arrayed. We 
deceive ourselves if we suppose that it will ever be found 
asserting and supporting the rights of the community, at 
large, in Opposition to the claims of the few.” 

‘Nor is itthe motive of combinations for the acquisition 
of legislative influence to confine their interference to the 
single object for which they were originally formed.” “ The 
influence in the direction of public affairs of the community 
at large is, therefore, in no slight danger of being sensibly 
compelled to grope their way into the private re- ;, and injuriously affected by giving to a comparatively small, 

oad | f d blic off- | but very eflicient class, a direct and exclusive personal in- 
cesses, the inner closets of suspected public Off- | terest in so important a feature of the legislation of Con- 
cers—pursuing their vigtims through all manner 


gress as that which relates tothe custody of public moneys.”” 
of tainted and infected places, often bound to | ‘‘ Lawsacting on private interests should be confined within 


the narrowest limits; when not thus instituted, they lead 
to combinations of powerful associations, foster an influenée 
necessarily selfish, and turn the fair course of legislation to 
sinister ends.”? 


ited extent! Heretofore, it is true that this power 
in Congress has been actually denied; but still 
the country did not acquiesce in the prohibition, 
and the President will not acquire any credit for 
conceding to Congress a privilege which was al- | 
ways its right, primarily and fundamentally. | 
But this is not the most objectionable feature in 
the proposition. If I understand the nature of 
the duties the committee of Congress proposed 
by the President would have to perform, they 
would be the mere scavengers of the President, 


orable to our nature, dragging to light the con- | 
cealed and venal weaknesses and aberrations of 


men standing high in the estimation of society, || I am persuaded, Mr. Chairman, that, if the 
and who, perhaps, are still more honest than their || President had not been infatuated, absolutely 
neighbors who have never passed through such || blinded, by the strong interest he feels in carry- 
an ordeal; and to what end or purpose, at last, | ing his sub-Treasury scheme, he would never 
will Congress have descended to take upon itself || have presented to the public an argument which, 
as one of its ordinary duties a service so revolt- || when it shall be considered in connection with the 
ing? Can they give effect to their investigation? || true state of the question, will appear the very 
No; they cannot remove a single officer. Our | strongest that the opponents of that most mis- 
committees will only act in the capacity of in- || chievous measure could desire. Who is it that 
formers and catchpoles for the Executive; and || tells the people of the danger of a concentrated 
when we shall have presented a wretched delin- || money power? The man who, directly or indirect- 
quent to the notice of the President, he may or | ly, controlsan annual distribution of $30,000,000! 


| may not punish him, or remove him from office, || the very man under whose direct and absolute 


at his discretion. 


} || control it is proposed to place whatever surplus 
But, besides the degradation, there are two cap- || money may be in the Treasury at any time, thus 


adding to his money power, already too great for 
First, || the safety of our institutions; for who now does not 
the entire responsibility of seeing that the public || understand that, by the established doctrines of 
moneys are in safe hands, and that the public || the day, no officer can be authorized by law, 
officers generally are honest and capable, will be | charged with the custody of the public money, 
shifted from the President, and thrown upon Con- | who will not be subject to the shaniats control 
gress. Who, after such a system of congres- || and direction of the President? No officer can be 
sional supervision of all public officers shall go || appointed, according to this doctrine, who will 
into operation, would ever dream of making the || not always feel that he holds his office at Exec- 
President responsible for any defalcation in sub- | utive discretion; nor is there any power in Con- 
ordinate officers? It would be said at once, in || gress, according to this doctrine, to protect such 
answer to any attack upon the Executive, that it officer against the arbitrary and corrupt interfer- 
was the business of Congress to have been more || ence of the Executive. Until the power of re- 
diligent in their inquiries into the conduct of the || moval is regulated bylaw, this must be the neces- 
defaulting officer. Secondly, nothing could add | sary result of this scheme; and we find in the bills 
more to the influence of the Executive than a plan || which have heretofore been presented, no pro- 
which proposes to leave him in the full posses- || vision against the uncontrolled exercise of that 
sion, not only of the appointing power, as here- || power over the keepers of the public money. 
tofore exercised, but of the power of discretion- || The supervision by a committee of Congress 
ary removal; and, at the same time, relieves him || proposed by the President does not imply any 
from the burden and odium of official scrutiny || disposition on his part to waive the vast power 
into the conduct of political and personal favor- || claimed under the late Administration, of assum- 
ites, and of removing them upon his own sugges- || ing the custody and control of the public moneys 
tion, He would thus be left in the full possession |! whenever he shall think it expedient, by the ex- 
of all that is beneficent and desirable, connected || ercise of the power of removal. 

with the appointing power and the distribution of || But the mere custody and control of the public 
Executive patronage, and relieved of all that is || moneys will add but an inconsiderable degree of 
ungracious. When he would be called upon to || influence and power to the Executive in the com- 
remove an old friend and partisan from office for || parison, when we reflect upon the far greater 
good cause, the report of the committee would || source of power which this famoug sub-Treasury 
shield him from any unpleasant responsibility of || scheme proposes to vest in the Phesident. It is 
apersonal nature. Another objection to this plan || expressly avowed in a subsequent part of the 
would be, that Congress, from its composition || message that the plan of the sub-Treasury which 
and constitution, would be incompetent to exam- || he has in view, will not preclude the Guvernment 
ine and supervise the conduct of public officers, || from employing the State banks, “like other 
as a regular and reliable means of securing a faith- || State institutions.”” ‘* They may be used or not 
ful discharge of official duty. The Executive || in conducting the affairs of the Government,”’ as 
alone is competent to that duty in general; and || public policy or convenience may require. Thus 
if Congress should undertake it, the consequence || the monstrous proposition is entertained and at- 
would be greater abuses in the public service than || tempted to be carried through Congress, by which 
ever. In my opinion, therefore, when either || the Administration will have eight hundred banks 
House of Congress shall appoint an investigating || once more invited and tempted to vie with each 
committee, it will become their character and dig- || other in subserviency to power—in such a course 








nity to act independently of Executive recom- 
mendation or pevenees and, standing upon the 
high ground of constitutional duty and privilege, 
institute inquiries at their own discretion, when- 
ever the public interest shall appear to demand 
them. 

There is but one other portion of the message 
upon which I desire to make a few remarks. In 


no longer any plausible ground remaining — 
which to rest the unlimited power of removal. 
But, Mr. Chairman, while I applaud the candor 
of the President in making the important admis- 
sions to which I have alluded, I cannot agree that 
his proposition of a congressional committee upon 
the terms he suggests is entitled to be treated with 
equal respect. {t looks as though he wished to 
stipulate an equivalent for the concessions he has 
made. When we come to analyze the character 
and tendency of the proposition, nothing could 





of his favorite sub-Treasury scheme, after refer- 


| 





| 
| 
| 


of conduct as will conciliate the Executive, and 
‘induce it to vouchsafe a portion of the public 
| moneys to their keeping and use as heretofore. 
But it is not by the principle of favor or ve 
‘alone that it is proposed to subject all the banks 
and the whole | system to the influence 
‘and control of the Administration. Fear and the 


principle of self-preservation, in general much 


the argument submitted by the President in behalf || more eae influences, are also intended to be 
t 


| brought into active use, if need be. It can be 
| demonstrated that if the sub-Treasury system is 


be more insulting to Congress. In the first place, 


ring, in exaggerated terms, to the disasters in sul m i 
take, the reckless speculations, and other evils || established with the principles which prevail in 
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this Administration, no bank of the eight hun- | 
dred now in operation in the United States can, 
with safety to itself, provoke the hostility of the 
Administration, or ever fail to second its policy 
and support its interests; and thus, sir, the entire 
money power of the country, public Treasury, 
banks, and all, will be resolved into an increase 
of Executive patronage. If you ask me how 
this subjection of the banks to the Administra- 
tion can be brought about, I answer in a manner 
at once simple and effective. The Administration 
will only have to select some one or more confi- 
dential and trust-worthy partisans, who they 
shall already have appointed to the chief places 
of trust in the sub-Treasury scheme, and inti- 
mate to him that such a bank requires to be dealt 
with, and in thirty or sixty days at furthest, its 
work is done—it will be discredited, or compelled 
to wind up its affairs. A fund of fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand dollars would be sufficient in most 
cases; in some others a greater; and in some, 
perhaps, the temporary use of half a million 
would be required to effect the destruction of the 
obnoxious institation, 

How perfectly simple and easy the process of 
sending a secret agent Into any of the States of the 
West, forexample, with some few hundred thou- 
sands of the public money, or with authority to 
draw on some eastern bank, employed to disguise 
the source of the attack; no difficulty will exist in 
exchanging such funds at any time for the local | 
currency. ‘Thateffected, it would only remain to | 
convert the notes of the several banks in a State, | 
thus picked up, into the notes of the one marked | 
out for destruction; then present the notes thus | 
collected for payment; and if one blow thus sud- | 
denly dealt should not suffice, repeat it until it 
could be borfe no longer. He that supposes such 
a scheme of influence and intimidation in regard 
to the State banks wholly improbable, from the 
atrocity of the proceedings necessary to accom- 
plish it, knows nothing of this Administration, 
its policy, its principles, or its practices. All this 
may be done in a manner so stealthy, that no | 
trace of Government agency can be found, even 
by the proposed congressional committee, in the 
whole proceeding. The Globe may safely assure 
its readers that the Administration are wholl 
guiltless; but the sharpsightedness of every bank 
in the Union will see whence the blow came, and 
they would govern themselvesaccordingly. Now, 
let an honest people look into this subject, and | 
inquire in what quarter they are to apprehend 
the existence of a ** concentrated money power;”’ | 
in whose hands it will be ** tempted to become an 
active agent in political affeirs.’’ Will the inter- 
est of the **community at large’’ or ** the claims 
of the few,’’ be most apt to prevail in such | 
hands? Who are they who would be most apt 
to form ‘* powerful associations’’ to ‘* foster an 
influence necessarily selfish, and turn the fair 
?? Again, 


course of legislation to sinister ends? 
who are they, as a class, whose private interests 
are to be most promoted by this measure ? Who | 
are the ** few’? whose interests are most likely to 
be supported at the expense of the ** community 
at large?’’ I gnswer all these questions confi- | 
dently, and I trust satisfactorily, by pointing to 
the possessors of official station and power—the | 
office-holders—those whose salaries, whose influ- 
ence and consideration in society depend upon 
remaining in office. This is the tribe most con- 
cerned in the estabiishment of the sub-Treasury. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, | 
OF TENNESSEE, | 

In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1839, | 

On the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. BELL said he had intended, if the public | 
business had permitted, to submit his views upon 
several important subjects connected with the Ex- | 
ecutive administration of the Government before 
the bill passed from the committee into the House; 
but he had become satisfied that it was his duty | 
to forbear, whatever reasons of a personal nature | 
might urge him todo so. If any member of the | 


House owed it to himself to vindicate his course l} 


| The views he had submitted on the message at | 
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against attacks which had in a variety of ways 
beeh made upon it in that House, he might claim 
the indulgence of the House for that purpose. 


an early day of the session, had not only Been 


replied to with great freedom and latitude of re- | 


mark, but with much unfairness and acrimony. 


Sullhe had thought it of more consequence that || 
certain bills upon the Speaker’s table, and other | 
measures should be taken up and acted upon, than | 


that he should oceupy the time of the House in 
replying to gentlemen who had spoken against 
and at him in the several discussions which had 
intervened since December. 

Mr. RB. said that he would now ask the indul- 
gence of the House for a very short time. He 
had both a general and a special object in view in 


rising to say a few words; butas it might not be | 


in order to present the views he desired upon the 
particular amendment under consideration, he 
would move to strike out the enacting clause of 
the bill. 


After the question was stated from the Chair || 


upon this motion, 

Mr. BELL resumed. He said the particular 
object he had in view was to correct, so far as 
regarded himself, an impression which appeared 


to prevail relative to the vote of the House upon || 


the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia, 


{[Mr. Mattory,] directing the Secretary of the | 
Navy to lay before the next Congress a plan for | 
the reorganization of the Navy Department. | 
Many persons, both in and outof the House, had | 


taken up the impression that all those who voted 
for the resolution had adopted the argument and 
concurred in the statements made in favor of the 


motion to strike out the appropriation to pay the | 
salary of the Commissioners of the Navy Board, || 
and consequently were prepared to dispense with |, 

For one, I beg leave to | 
disclaim the intention imputed to me in this re- | 
However plausible the inference, itis not | 


the board for the future. 


spect. 
well founded in regard to myself, and, I believe, 
with regard to many others. [ desire to state that 


I was by no means satisfied, from anything urged || 
i 


in the discussion, that the present organization 
of the Navy Department is defective, or that the 
present condition of that branch of the public ser- 
vice is justly attributable to the existence of the 
Navy Board; but it was a sufficient reason with 
me to support the proposition for a report from 
the Secretary of the Navy upon the proper organ- 


ization of that Department, that many gentlemen, | 


some of whose opinions are entitled to much re- 
spect, stated theirstrong conviction that the pres- 
ent organization was radically defective. 1 was 
willing to hear what the Secretary had to say upon 
the subject; and what he would consider an im- 
provement in this branch of the public service. I 
was then, as I hope I shall always be, prepared 
to be guided by sufficient facts and reasons, and 
to sustain whatever plan may appear, upon full 
examination, to be for the good of the service. 


But there was a part of the reasoning employed 


by gentlemen in support of the motion to strike 
out, which I intended to disclaim at the time, had 


not the debate terminated abruptly by the with- | 


drawal of the motion. 
One of the principal arguments advanced by the 


gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Crary,] who | 


made the motion, and by others, was, that the 
Navy Board, by being composed of more than one 
member, admitted of no adequate responsibility ; 
there was no head; there was no individual ac- 
countability; and it was to this cause that were 
to be referred all the miscarriages and gross blun- 


ders which had marked the administration of that | 


Department. To this cause was attributed, in the 
argument, the shameful mismanagement of the 
exploring expedition, as well as every other abuse 
admitted to exist in that branch of the service. I 
apprehend these views are founded upon a total 
misconception of the law and of the powers vested 
in the Navy Board. If I am not grossly mis- 
taken, the Commissioners of the Navy Board have 
no uncontrollable or discretionary powers, but are 
in all their leading duties subject to the authority 
and control of others. When it is said that there 
is no responsible head, that there is no individual 
responsibility, and that all the abuses in this De- 
artment are to be ascribed to this board, I ask 
onorable gentlemen to inform the House what 
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| disposition they have made of the Secretary o¢ 

the Navy? What are his powers? what his dities 
_and responsibility? Is he nota unit? Is he not 

that very head which they so much desire? Ang 
_if he is not, what else is he? And again: what 
| has become of the President of the United States 
| the executive head of the Government—he upon 


| whom, in the language, and according to the doc. 
trines of the day, rests the entire and exclusive 
responsibility of the whole executive administra. 
tion? I contend that there is, first, the Secreta)» 
of the Navy, who is the head of the Navy De. 
partment, and who is responsible to«his House 
and to the country for the proper and faithful ad. 
ministration of that Department; that he has, b 
law, the control of the Navy Board, and that he 
|| is, and ought to be, responsible for its conduct, 
I assert, in the second place, that the President 
himself is responsible for the conduct of the Sec. 
retary of the Navy, and for the proceedings of 
| the Navy Board also ” There is, then, no deficiency 
in the legal and constitutional provisions to secure 
| & proper individual responsibility. The want of 
this responsibility is certainly not the source of 
the evil which all admit exists. What is the most 
_ probable source of the evil, I will attempt to point 
‘| out before I sit down. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that not one of 
the several gentlemen who pressed the necessity 
of dispensing with the Navy Board, and dwelt 
with so much earnestness upon the wretched con- 
dition of the Navy, made the slightest reference 
to the possible imbecility and incapacity of those 
gentlemen who have for years presided over that 
department. No exception whatever has been 
| taken to the qualifications or competency of any 
of the late Secretaries. But the facts stated b, 
the gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Crary,]}com- 
ing from the source they do, are entitled to the 

articular attention of the House and the country. 

0 one, no matter to what political party he may 
belong, will charge that gentleman with a design 
to do injustice to the existing Administration, or 
to the party which has been in power during the 
last ten years. No one will question either his 
orthodoxy or the truth of any statement he makes 
which is in any way unfavorable to the interests 
| of his political friends. I am glad I can take my 
facts from a source so unquestionable. If I had 
ventured to make the statements he has furnished 
us with, they would have been denied, and de- 
nounced by half the country as the offspring of 
disappointed ambition and party rancor. That 
gentleman told us that, after the expenditure of 
millions upon millions upon the Navy, it was 
still in no better condition than it was at the close 
| of the late war! Is this true, sir? For one, I do 
_ not gainsay or doubt the truth of the statement 

The gentleman might, also, with the same pro- 

riety and truth, have stated that, although the 
ate and the present Administrations owed their 
existence to the determination of the people to 
provide a more faithful and effective Administra- 
| tion, and one which would supply the defects and 
correct the abuses which their predecessors, it 
was alleged, had permitted to prevail in every 
branch of the public service, yet, after an exper- 
iment of ten years, and an increased expenditure 
upon the Navy, it was, in the year 1839, in no 
better plight, scarcely in any one respect, than it 
| was in the year 1829. 

The gentleman from Michigan made another 
statement, for which I am obliged to him, for it 
referred to a period and a crisis in our affairs 
which was, at the time, held up as of the utmost 
interest and delicacy. 1 allude to the period of 
1835-36, when it was supposed by many that we 
were upon the eve of a war with France. The 
course of some of my political friends, together 
with my own at that period, was violently as- 
| sailed by our opponents. The gentleman from 
| Michigan has confirmed by his statement all that 
| L either said or did or thought in reference to the 
| conduct, or rather to the.gross and culpable neg- 
| ligence, of the Executive, in all that concerned 
the public defenses, and especially that most im- 





portant of all—the Navy, at that period. The 
| gentleman from Michigan now admits, that when 
‘it appeared probable that we might be suddenly 
‘| involved in a war with France, and, he might 
‘|| have added, when a war with that Power was 


provoked and even desired by many influential 
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though reckless partisans of the Administration, || powerful considerations, growing out of the ex- 
! 
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the Commissioners of the Navy Board were called || cited state of the population on the northern 


upon to state the actual strength and condition of |, 


the Navy, and what number of vessels could be 
sent to sea in the event of immediate war, and 
the reply was, that no more than one frigate and 

two smaller vessels were then fit for immediate | 
service, nor could any considerable addition be 
made to them within the year! I may now state 
that I was informed by a gentleman of skill and 
science in the profession of arms, at the period | 
alluded to, that a single French frigate, skillfully 
managed, could have burned or laid under con- | 
tribution any of our richest or most populous | 


might also have informed us, had his attention 
been directed to that part of the public defenses, 
that there was scarcely a gun mounted in any 
one of the fortifications along our extensive sea- 
coast at the period in question; not even upon 
those which were intended to protect our naval 
stations! 

We are now, sir, supposed by many to be upon 
the eve of a war with another great nation. I | 
hope, sir, it will be found, upon inquiry, that our 
rulers, profiting by the experience of the defense- | 
less condition in which the country was found at | 
the period alluded to, have diligently and success- 
fully applied themselves to supply the former de- 
ficiencies. I hope it will be found that the forts 
designed for the protection of the principal towns 
upon the Atlantic, and upon which so many mil- 
lions of the public treasure have been expended, 
have been supplied with some considerable por- 
tion of the requisite armament; and that a large 
proportion of our ships-of-war may be got ready 
for service in a reasonable time; but that this arm 
of the national defense will be found to fall far 
below the just expectations of the public, the 
members of this House are now well advised. I 
trust I am not guilty of any indiscretion in speak- 
ing of the dilapidated condition of the public de- 
fenses just now. All that I know upon this sub- 





world may know, and all that are concerned to 
know their condition doubtless do know quite as 
much as myself. If we are to have a war, Mr. 
Speaker—if we must have a war to maintain the 
honor of the country and the integrity of our ter- 
ritory, for one, however much I deprecate such 
an event at this time, I do not fear the issue of 
it. Whatever may be the defenseless condition 
of our interior frontier; however unprotected the | 
most important points upon our Atlantic coast 
may be; whatever may be the disordered condi- 
tion of our finances; however weak and incom- 
petent those public servants may be who are 
constitutionally assigned to the chief direction of 
public affairs for the present; and I will add, 
whatever disasters may and probably would befall 
our arms by sea and by land during the first 


enper towns. The gentleman from Michigan || 
1 


_ frontier, and particularly on the ground of the 
| circumstances which constantly threatened the 
peace of the country on the northeastern bound- 
ary. It was earnestly pressed upon the House 
that the few regular troops stationed upon that 
frontier were altogether insuflicient to suppress 
the disorderly, and to prevent the occurrence of 
hostile collisions between the inhabitants of the 
two countries, which might involve us in a war 
when we least suspected it, and when we might 
be wholly unprepared for it. The very crisis 
which .was then predicted as the probable conse- 


ment to provide an adequate military force upon 
that boundary, is now actually precipitated upon 
us by the recent conduct of the Governor of 
Maine. I have a strong impression that it was 
urged, in debate upon the Army bill, that one of 
| the new regiments proposed to be raised was in- 
tended to be employed on the Maine frontier. I 
am very certain that such an idea prevailed in the 
House, and contributed in no small degree to 
on the bill; and I call upon the gentleman from 

aine (Mr. Evans] to state in his place if he did 


| session on the ground I have just stated ? 

Mr. EVANS said he did not remember that he 
had stated in debate his expectation that a regi- 
ment would be added to the small military force 





Army bill upon that ground; and he did so, be- 
cause he understood from the Secretary of War 
that it was his intention, if that bill passed, to 
station a regiment there, in which he (Mr. E.) 
had been disappointed. 

Mr. BELL. I was not mistaken as to the sub- 
stance of what was stated in the debate on the 
Army bill; and upon these facts, I submit to this 
House, and to the public, whether the Adminis- 
tration has any right to claim anexemption from 


ness. The danger isnow imminent that we shall 
be involved in an immediate war with a nation 


the die shall be cast, and a war shall be actuall 
kindled up between the two countries; and this 


| more excusable if the country was, in any respect, 


censure. Even now, sir, if the executive branch 
| of the Government commanded that respect and 
‘| obedience which are constitutionally due to its 





years of the war, yet the spirit and the resources 
still abound in the country to surmount all these 
adverse circumstances in our condition, and to 
bring the war to a successful and glorious term- 
ination. But this confidence shall not restrain 
me, nor should it restrain any portion of the 
country, from holding those to a just accounta- 
bility who have exposed it to temporary disaster 
and defeat. 

As to the conduct of the President since the 
recent disturbance upon the northeastern bound- 
ary,and the general tenor of the message of yes- 
terday, | am free to say that I find nothing to 
disapprove in them; but I cannot concur with 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Tuomp- 
et in the unqualified approval which he gave to 
the entire course and conduct of the Administra- 
tion in the management of this delicate and im- 
portant subject. While I approve heartily the 
recent courge of the President, I can see just 
cause of censure in his past conduct. I remem- 
ber, sir, when the bill for the increase of the Army 
was under consideration near the close of the last 
session of Congress—a bill which I opposed as 
ill digested—and when I urged that the public 
interest would be promoted by the postponement 
of the subject until the present session, it was 
strongly urged on the other side, by the gentle- 
man from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] and others from 
that section of the country, that the passage of 
the bill at that time was demanded by the most 


authority and influence,a war need not, and would 





on the Maine boundary; but what ground of 


confidence can we have that the authority of the 
President will be duly exercised, when we reflect 
upon the course of the Administration in similar 
exigencies for several years past? The same im- 


becility, the same absence of the requisite and 


ministrative skill and energy which have allowed 
the public defenses to lie neglected, the public 
finances to be thrown into disorder, and every 


branch of the public service to become pore paer 
by abuse, are well calculated to cut off all h 


to bring to the notice of the 
that is, the real source of these evils. 


I had intended, Mr. Speaker, to move the com- 
mittee to strike from the bill the salary of the 
chargé d’affaires at Naples, Mr. Throop, and to 
make that motion the occasion of expressing 
some general views connected with the abuse of | 
the appointing power. I mean no disrespect or 
disparagement to the Court of Naples by making 
an example of our representative at that Court. 
I had selected him, not as the most prominent 
object of attack which the list of our public offi- 
cers affords, but as the most proper, under all the 
circumstances, for wy purpose. If the practice 

is often exercised, with 


prevailed here whic 


quence of the continued neglect of the Govern- | 


not urge the passage of the Army bill at the last || 


then stationed near the disputed boundary, but | 
he did take great interest in the passage of the | 


all censure in the past management of this busi- | 


which, of all others, we have the least will and | 
the greatest power to do us mischief when once | 


danger is the result of the failure of the Presi- | 
dent to provide an adequate military force upon || 
the exposed frontier. This neglect would be || 


repared for war; but when its financesand every || 
ranch of the public service are in the utmost | 
| disorder, such negligence becomes of serious con- | 
sequence to the country, and justly merits public 


not be the consequence of the recent disturbance 


ope 
of a due and vigorous exercise of aahantata 
the present emergency. This reflection brings 
me to the consideration of a ye I most desired 

ouse when I rose; 
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good effect, in the House of Commons of Great 
Britain, after the proceedings of yesterday, [the 
message on the recent disturbances on the Maine 
| boundary was read and discussed on that day,] 
the first motion made in the House this morning 
would have been for an address to the President 
upon the expediency of forming a more efficient 
| Administration. Certainly, in the present crisis, 
no motion is called for by so many important 
| considerations; but it seems that a practice of 
advising the President in the choice of his min- 
isters has never been thought safe or expedient. 


|| The Executive is supposed to have an existence 


| 80 separate and independent of this House, that 
any attempt to control him in the exercise of his 
constitutional powers is thought to be of danger- 
ous example. But is not this a defect in our 
practice, or in our system of Government? Ought 
| there not to be a more direct sympathy and co- 
| operation between the two departments of the 
| Government, in order to effect the very objects 
of the institution of both? They are necessary 
| constituents of the same Government—parts of 
the same unit. There must be harmony—a gen- 
eral correspondence of views in the policy and 
| designs of both, or they can never act with the 
best effect for the country. The President must, 
| for many and most important purposes, be re- 
| garded as the head of the Government; he is in 
for four years; we cannot remove him, however 
defective in skill and ability, except by impeach- 
ment—a mode of redress against a President 
which is now never thought of, and might as 
well be stricken from the Constitutiqn. 

It would then seem to be necessary that we 
should resort to some other remedy within our 
reach—some substitute for the power of removal 
| —some mode, at least, of making known to the 
| President the sentiments of the country and the 
|| House itself, in a form that could rot be alto- 
|| gether disregarded. Some such mode of redress 
| 1s imperiously demanded by the circumstances of 
| the country at this moment. Must we continue 

patiently and a to behold the most import- 
ant interests of the country sacrificed, the whole 
power of the Government falling into contempt 
and disuse, at the very moment when its control- 
ing authority and influence are most required by 
the state of our affairs? Llask the House to con- 
\| sider how long this state of things shall be al- 
lowed to continue before it may, become expe- 
dient to deny appropriations for the payment of 
salaries to ministers notoriously and grossly de- 
| ficient in the qualifications essential to the per- 
formance of the duties of their stations. I have 
made no motion, nor had I intended to make a 
motion of that nature, with a view to press it to 
, a decision, because I did not suppose that public 
sentiment or the sentiment of this House was 
ripe for such a proceeding. I selected an inferior 
| officer as the subject of a motion upon which I 
' might express init sentiments; and I did not 
| wish to discriminate between the higher func- 
tionaries, though it is well known that many in 
that rank might have been selected as fit subjects 
of such a motion without any injustice to their 
characters. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is evidently, from 
some cause, an increasing debility in the Exee- 
utive, which embarrasses and paralyzes him in 
the exercise of his constitutional duties, if he 
_ possessed the disposition to perform them with 

proper energy. “There may be, there is such a 
thing, both in theory and in faet, as a Govern- 
ment possessing all the power and influence re- 
quisite to perpetuate itself, and all the abuses en- 
gendered by it, for a series of years, and yet in- 
capable of performing any one of the great and 
beneficent ends of its establishment; a Govern- 
ment strong only in upholding itself, and weak 
and contemptible when its authority is invoked 
to control those ebullitions of passion and irreg- 
ular movements which often infect whole com- 
munities, and which, if not restrained, lead to 
disorganization or to revolution. Such a Gov- 
ernment will in the end cease to command the 
respect of any portion of the people, and conse- 


’ 
{ 


geet will be pty dissolved, or give place to 
| despotic rule. 

|| powers of the Federal Government ought to be 
| enlarged, or that any amendment of the Consti- 
\| tution is required to make the Government more 


do not mean to state that the 
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Sume the responsibility of raising a mounted volunteer corps || 


: ce 
eficient. The clear powers given by the Consti- | 
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tution are wise and ample, they only require 
to be employed and executed with due energy 
when the occasion for their exercise arises. But, 
sir, will any man undertake to maintain that the 
civil authority and influence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is felt or duly respected upon any of 
our exposed and excited frontiers? You have 
in fact no Government, no law, in those very 


emergencies where Government and law are most 


required ! 


What has been the history of the country in | 


this respect for several years past? What is its 
actual condition now? A general spirit of disor- 
der and insubordination has notoriously prevailed 


for years, in consequence, in part, no doubt, of | 


the general diffusion of the feeling which dictated 
the sentiment embraced in the celebrated saying, 
**} take the responsibility.’? The moral power of 
Government and of law has ceased to have the 
slightest effect; and the wishes or recommenda- 
tions of the Chief Magistrate of the country have 
no weight where they do not happen to accord 


with the passions and interests of those to whom | 


they are addressed. Witness the actual prepara- 


tion for war between the State of Ohio and the | 


Territory of Michigan, a few years ago. There 


to speak his fiat, and all would have been peace 


a great disparagement to our system. 


ministerial functionaries, and the country would 


have been spared the mortification of such occur- | 
rences; for the Executive functionaries of Michi- | 
gan were but the ministers at will of the Presi- | 


dent, and the entire government of Michigan was 
thei but an emanation of Federal power; yet the 


President, prompted by those interests and feel- | 
ings of mere party which are rapidly supplanting | 


every higher motive of action in the public coun- 
cils, dispatched a special mission, an embassy, to 
negotiate with those whom he had the authorit 

to command; those whom his own adherents oe 
mit and assert he had a right to remove from their 


stations for a mere difference in political prin- 


ciple! 


We had disturbances, also, upon the Mexican | 


frontier, before the revolution in Texas was com- 
plete; then came the disorderly movements upon 
the Canadian border; but in neither case were the 
laws at all respected, or the authority of the civil 
magistrate either seen or felt. Not only the pub- 
lic faith and honor were openly infringed and vi- 
olated, but the peace of the country was abso- 
lutely endangered by the absence of all restraint 
on the part of the Government. It is true that, 
after the excitement on the Canada boundary 
seemed to threaten an immediate rupture between 
the United States and Great Britain, and after the 
Governors of the adjoining States had been pre- 
vailed upon to issue their feeble proclamations in 
vain, the President did come forth with a procla- 
mation, which conveyed the first authentic intel- 
ligence to our citizens that the Administration at 
Washington did not intend to connive at their 
irregularities in giving aid to the insurgents in 
Canada contrary to the obligations of existing 
treaties and the law of nations. From the same 
time-serving and electioneering timidity, on the 
part of the Executive branch of the Government, 
we are every day exposed to the danger of being 
involved in war with the numerous and powerful 
tribes of, Indians on our western frontier. To 
show in what little respect and consideration the 
authority of the Government is held on the fron- 
tier, lask the attention of the House to an extract, 
which I propose to read, from a recent message 
of the Governor of Wisconsin to the Territorial 
Legislature: 


“* | would suggest the propriety of memorializing the War 
Department, requesting that a thousand stand of arins, one 
balf rifles and the other muskets, with fixed ammunition 
prepared for thei, should be torwarded to Fort Crawford 
as early in the season as the navigation of the Mississippi 
will permit; the arms to be subject to my orders in case of 
emergency. 

* ‘These precautionary measures I deem of the first im- 
portance to assure the removal of Winnebago Indians early 
in the spring, to prevent intrusions on the property of the 
frontier settlers, and to preserve peace with the Indians on 
our borders ; and unless the Government takes the proper 


steps to effect their removal early in the spring, I will as. , 


of riflemen (and head them in person) sufficient to effect their 
removal from this Territory,” §c. 


No doubt the object the Governor has in view, | 
in taking this course, is praiseworthy; his motive 
is doubtless good, and the expediency of remov- | 
ing the Winnebagoes may be unquestionable; but 
I refer to the message to show with how little cer- 
emony the authority and influence of the Fed- 
eral Government is set aside by its subordinate 
functionaries, 
country is in danger of having a warkindled upon 


its northwestern border, in which, besides the | 


sacrifice of lives, the blood and carnage necessa- 


rily incident to a contest with the fierce tribes of | 
that region, millions of the publie treasure must | 


be expended, and all in consequence of the gen- 


eral prevalence of the opinion that public officers | 
as well as private citizens are justifiable in assum: | 


Here, sir, it is manifest that the || 





ing ** the responsibility’’ with or without proper | 
authority, whenever great interests and great risk | 
We shall | 
see how this business will terminate, whether the | 


to the actors are involved in the issue. 
President of the United States or the Governor of 


Wisconsin will bear sway. 


in this respect which I wish to bring to the notice 
I speak of an Administration of 


the Government which acts with so much prompt- | 
itude and energy in everything that relates to the | 
acquisition and distribution of patronage, or when | 
these high and commanding qualities are called || 
selected, what ground of hope does or can exist, 
| of a better state of things than now unhappily 
| prevails ? 
| clamorous or efficient partisans will or can ever 


for in the removal of a public officer whose po- 
litical principles are suspected, but is yet so feeble 
and powerless in whafever concerns the public 
peace and prosperity. When any disturbance 


arises upon the frontier, or any exertion of supe- || ! 
creation? Or can the President himself safely 
| forget that he owes his station to the services of 
| the men, good or bad, who now fill the public 
ernment of law—the law itself, and all the moral | 


rior skill and talent is required in the emigration 
of an Indian tribe, the civil magistrate and super- 
intendent—the appropriate lieutenants of a Gov- 


|| pects. 
But there is another evil consequence growing | 
|| out of the conduct and policy of the Government 
was an instance in which the President had only || 
of the House. 
and order instead of those hostile movements on || 
both sides which were, under the circumstances, | 
I repeat, | 
that the President had only to command his own | 





influences of established Government, are no |; 
longer felt or relied upon. The public, in all such || 
cases, have their fears and apprehensions quieted | 
chief | 
varged |) 


by seeing it announced that some eT 
of discretion and weight of character is c 
with the duty of pacification and conciliation. 


Our commanding generals, in some cases regi- || 


mental officers, become the only efficient agents 


in the execution of the laws. The civil magis- | 
trates, the civil administration; are actually in | 
contempt in every quarter where they should be || 


most felt and respected; and the bayonet threatens | 
everywhere to become the arbiter, when the 


ence and acquiescence. 


settle forever the problem of free Government. 
Can a popular representative system be main- 
tained? Is a due degree of efficiency and energy 
in such a Government compatible with the con- 
stant dependence of the Administration upon pop- 
ular influence and support? 

How it has happened that so much debility | 


should be manifest in the exercise of constitu- |! 


tional authority and influence by the Federal 


Government at this period, and how this state of | 


things should succeed, or rather accompany, the | 


highest, most arbitrary, and unquestionable ex- || 


ercise of power by the Executive, in matters con- 
nected with the public treasure and public patron- | 
age, ever successfully dared by a President of the | 
United States, should excite inquiry in the mind | 
of every patriot in the land. Such a combination 
of debility and energy is not the result of acci- 
dental circumstances; nor is it a result without a 
cause. There is, there must be, some existing 
and operative cause at the foundation of all this— | 
one which is either new in the operation of our | 
system, or which is only now fully developed. | 
There is, Mr. Speaker, a cause existing, and | 
flagrant in its operation, fully adequate, in my | 


er- | 
sonal influence and harangues of commanding || 
colonels and generals shall fail to enforce obedi- || 
The truth is, sir, that, || 
without perceiving it, we are rapidly approximat- | 
ing a crisis, which will havea strong tendency to | 


| sponsibility. 


| was eit 
collector, or he must be regarded as one of the 





one set of political principles more than another. 
and hence they are men who are more apt to be 
totally indifferent to the public welfare, or the 
stability of our form of Government, than other 
portionsofthecommunity. The political agitators 
and leaders throughout the States combine to make 
a President upon the principle of mutual favor 
patronage and support. They give theirinfluence. 
and entrap the people into his support, by aseril. 
ing just such principles and intentions to him 
from time to time, as suit the exigencies of the 
case, and he, on his part, is to provide for all his 
active followers. 

To consider the public offices, and all the favors 
of the Government, as public spoil, to be thus 
distributed, was first a stipulation in the com. 


| pact between the parties, and thence, of neces. 


sity, it became an article in their political creed; 
proscription is only the necessary counterpart of 
this stipulation, and is not practiced, in general, 
from any bad feeling towards the proscribed, 
The obligation on the part of the President to 
provide for hisactive supporters is binding equally 
upon his honor as upon his interests and pros- 
If he should fail to perform his part of 
the contract in this respect, he would, for that 
cause, be instantly deserted: the obligation, like 


| the oath of allegiance, is mutual—each party is 


bound to give protection and support to the other, 
When all the most important official stations are 
filled upon such principles—when every branch 
of the civil administration of the Government 
is committed to the management of men thus 


Is it not clear that no one of these 


forget that the President is the work of his own 


offices? And is it not equally clear that a Presi- 
dent elected upon such principles can never safely 
venture to turn one of his followers out of office, 
except for some breach of trust or other misdemeanor 
too gross to be disguised or concealed from the public? 
Mere negligence, however gross, or imbecility in 
office, can never be a cause of removal. If a re- 
moval for any other cause than I have supposed 
is ever made by such a President, it will be of 
some poor fellow who has lost his power to be 
serviceable to the party, and who will then be 
told that he is to go out upon the principle of ro- 
tation in office, in order to let in some follower 
who has not received his promised reward, Un- 
der the administration of a President elected upon 
the principles | have stated, the power of appoint- 
ment and removal can only be exercised to ad- 
vance party objects and individual aggrandize- 
ment, such is the inevitable result of the nature 
and object of the compact upon which he was 
elevated to power. 

I had selected the case of the chargé d’affaires 


|| at the Court of Naples, asa striking illustration 
| of these vitws. Mr. Throop, a devoted partisan 
_ of the President, filled the station of naval officer 


of the port of New York from 1829 to March, 
1838, a place of considerable profit and high re- 
It appears from the information 
which has been laid on our tables, and by the 
conclusive argument of my friend from Ohio, 
{Mr. Bonp,] that the defalcation of the late col- 


| lector of New York could not have occurred but 


by his connivance, or a total neglect of the duties 
of his office. Next to the collector himself, this 
man, then, stands before the public as the most 
culpable of all the subordinate officers of the Gov- 


| ernment; yet, it seems, he had interest enough 
|| at court to escape the storm which he must have 
'| known would soon break over his head in Amer- 


ica, by pouting a high official station abroad. He 
ither privy to the defaleation of the late 


most lucky men of the age, to get so well-timed 


| a transfer from New York to Naples. There, it 
| judgment, to produce such a result—fully ade- || 
| quate to generate the whole amount of evil which || the late disclosures of his misconduct. ; 
_ now afflicts the country. The President, the head || existing and striking example of the way in which 
of the executive branch of the Government, is || 
elected by a compact between men who are associ- || 


appears, he is deemed worthy to remain, after all 
He is an 


the spoils system operates. A faithless, or, at 
all events, a most worthless and negligent public 


ated upon principles which have no manner of || servant, originally eres to a responsible and 


reference to any particular political system—no |/ profitable station, wit 


out any particular merit or 
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qualification, after being the culpable cause of the 
joss of more than a million dollars to the public 
Treasury, is promoted to a still more desirable 
station, and is thought to be a fit and worthy 
representative of the character and principles of 
this Government at a foreign Court. 1 do not 
recognize the principle of rotation even in this 

romotion. It is singular that two such import- 
ant offices in succession should be conferred upon 
aman of no higher merit, even in a party point 
of view; but what his services may have been in 
that respect, we do not know. 


inform the public of the whole number of officers 
who are retained in office for the same reasons 
that Mr. Throo 
utter neglect and contempt of the character and 
interest of the country. 

The evil of this system of appointment and re- 


moval has been increasing since the year 1829. || 


It has been signally exemplified in each great 
branch of the public service in the mean time; 
each has successively, or rather cotemporaneous- 
ly, fallen into disorder and dilapidation; yet the 
public (such has been the extraordinary ferment- 


ation of party feeling and prejudice) do not ap- | 


pear to be conscious of the cause of the public 
mischief. The abuses and corruptions of the 
Post Office Department first attracted the public 
notice, but not until after they became so enorm- 
ous that concealment from the most simple and 
ignorant was no longer possible, but the authors 


of the mischief had the address to make the pub- | 


lie believe that all the abuses which had recent! 


come to light in that Department were the result | will be for a new and reformed system of Gov- 


of bad laws and a defective organization! Some> 


new laws were passed, and a man of great indus- 
try and considerable business qualifications suc- 
ceeded to the head of that Department, but a 
man, at the same time, notorious as a bitter and 


virulent partisan; and it yet remains to be seen | 
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It would be an | 
instructive labor if any one were to inquire, and | 


is now enjoying one—to the | 


The Administration—Mr. Williams. 
| ment of the public service has been admitted by 
| the supporters of the Administration to be, or to 
| have been, deranged and to abound in abuses, 
| yet the sole cause assigned for these universal 


disorders, all these abuses, is bad laws and a de- | 


| fective organization! It would seem to me, sir, 
that, by this time, all mankind ought to see that 
the defect is neither in the laws nor in the partic- 
| ular organization which does or has prevailed in 
these various departments of the public service, 
but in the administrators. But while the people 
continue to be deluded with the story that the 
public service and the public interest of every 
description are a continual prey to bad laws and 
_a bad organization of the several Departments, is 
it not to be feared that they will soon be led to 
inquire whether there must not be something rad- 
| ically wrong and defective inthe formand organ- 
\ization of that system of Government which 
permits so many bad laws, and adopts so man 
| defective plans for conducting the public busi- 
ness? Relyupon it, sir, thisis the point to which 
we are hastening. If the party in power shall 
continue to act upon the system of fraud and 
oe the spoils of office shall continue to 
| 


as heretofore, the public service must continue to 


sacrificed, and, in a few years, the question will 
be directly presented, whether our system of 


|| Government must not undergo a radical change. 


whether the public will have any reason to rejoice | 


inthe change. I pass over the gross abuses in 
the Indian service and in the management of the 
public lands as too notorious and flagrant to re- 

uire further reference to them in order to impress 
them upon the minds of those who are not blind- 
ed by their interests or party attachments. For 


| come at last,’’ if the present state of things con- | 


alike reason I pass over the successive blunders, | 


impostures, and frauds, exhibited in the manage- 
ment of the Treasury Department—the almost 
irretrievable and sunken condition of the finances, 
and the miserable devices which have been adopt- 


ed to screen the true condition of the Treasury | 


from public observation. These things are now | 


becoming so familiar that they cease to be the 
subject of more than ordina.y notice and concern, 
much less of surprise. It must not be forgotten, 


however, that in all these various branches of the | 


public service, not excepting the Treasury itself, 
whatever abuses have been disclosed, the inva- 


riable pretext set up by those who have the man- | 


agement of them is, bad laws and a defective organ- 
ization ! 

But the prostrate and imbecile condition of the 
Army was no longer and better concealed. ‘The 
causes which led to its prostration and utter in- 
efficiency are still but little known in the country, 
nor have I time now to attempt to notice them in 
detail. The public has been informed of the ac- 
tual state of this branch of the service at an ex- 
pense of $20,000,000! The Florida war revealed 
not only to ourselves, but to the whole world, the 
decayed and wretched condition of the military 


establishment of the United States. But what | 
ought to excite the surprise and indignation of | 
the whole country, the authors of the mischief in | 
this, as in other cases, had the hardihood last | 


year to come forward and charge the whole de- 
fault to bad laws and a défective organization! We 
have heard only a few days ago from the sup- 
Porters of the Administration, whose opinions 
and statements will not be questioned, that the 
Navy is in no better condition than the other de- 
partments of the 
the annual expenditure of millions, it is not at all 
improved. 


| Instead of new laws and a new organization for 
the regulation of the public business in the vari- 
ous departments of the public service, the cry 


ernment—a new Constitution, or none at all, and 
let the people be, as they should be at all times, 
and under all circumstances, sovereign, and the 
judges and dictators of what should be done in 
| every emergency without the trammels of con- 
stitutional limitations and restrictions on their 
will—the cunning inventions of the aristocracy to 
secure their separate advantages and privileges! 
I repeat, sir, that ‘‘ to this complexion we must 


| tinues many years longer. There are men des- 
perate and reckless enough to bring the public 
mind to this issue, before they will consent to 
abandon power, or resign their present prospects. 


|, A mercenary, a feeble, an inefficient and corrupt 


Administration can and will do more to bring 
our system of Government into disrepute with 
the people than all other causes put together. 
Such a cause of disparagement now exists, and 
new and strange fancies and apprehensions begin 
to intrude themselves into men’s minds, but they 


|| are not now conscious to what results they may 


yet lead them. 

The power which the Constitution and laws 
|| provide to secure a faithful and efficient adminis- 
| tration of the various departments of the public 
service is now rendered powerless, except for evil. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Crary| 
plainly tells us, and with the approbation of his 
| party, that the power of removal for opinion’s 

sake ought to be more rigidly and extensively 
| exercised than it is, not for the purpose of secur- 
_inga more faithful and able performance of official 
|, duty—no, not one word on that point—but to 


| ciples, which, he says, are always at work to 


| ciples of government, in the judgment of the 
| friends of Democracy throughout the country, are 
| now, it is said, and always will be, in danger 
from the machinations of the aristocracy of the 


|| associated wealth;”’ and it is only by the proper 
|| exercise of the power of appointment and removal 
|| that the equal rights of the people can be main- 
\, tained, This is the substance of the argument. 


| Every department of the public service, every | 


|| department of private industry, every resource 


public service, and that, after | of comfort and happiness, all had better perish; 


| public and domestic peace and order had better 
|, be overthrown, the laws themselves rendered 


ow, sir, after this enumeration, I ask honor- || abortive, the public Treasury and the public do- 


able gentlemen to inform me what remains of the 


be said to be in a prosperous condition, or which 
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|| main plundered, the national honor and the integ- 


e the watchword of their partisans everywhere, | 


suffer—the public interest must continue to be | 


| secure the ascendency of particular and favorite | 
| political principles against certain adversary prin- | 


| undermine the better sort. The Democratic prin- | 


s '| late the time-honored custom of the House, by 
Government, or of the public service, which can | rity of the national territory violated, than any | 
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| tration in regard to the distribution of the public 
patronage, and the exercise of the appointing 
power. If, sir, it is true that this perpetual war 
is waged in this country between adverse political 
| ends and principles—if it be true that there is any 
| class among the citizens of this great Republic 
| which seeks either systematically, as is alleged, 
or is prepared to avail themselves of any fortu- 
| nate emergency in the public affairs, to defeat and 
| overthrow any one of the democratic or popular 
features in the established form of government, 
there would be some weight in the arguments of 
these advocates of the present odious system of 
administration. If there is, in truth, any one 
| class, capitalists or others, who seek any undue 
or unequal benefits from the operation of our 
chosen form of government, there would be some 
| weight in the argument of those who maintain 
and justify the spoils principle, of which proscrip- 
tion, as I have already said, is but the counter- 
ow We ought to suffer great public and private 
loss and inconvenience; mere property ought to 
| be as nothing in the balance against high prin- 
ciples, against the great and cardinal principles 
of equal laws and equal benefits among the mem- 
, bers of the same political community; but the 
| preliminary fact ought surely to be eatablished 
upon clear and satisfactory grounds, before so 
much public and private suffering is inflicted. 

Is there, in truth and in fact, any such war as 
is alleged now waged between any two classes 
of our citizens? Is there any such ‘ elemental 
war’’ as the partisans of power pretend? Is not 
the existence of such a contest between antago- 
nist principles assumed as a mask—as the most 
effective disguise under which the artful mana- 
gers and caterers for power seek to secure their 
own personal advancement, and to make spoil of 
| the public property and interests? I conclude by 

expressing the hope that the people of this coun- 
try may, before the catastrophe to which we are 
hastening, awake to the knowledge of the truth, 
and be enabled to decide for themselves between 
what is real and what is only feigned. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. 


| SPEECH OF HON. C. H. WILLIAMS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

| In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 

| February 22, 1839, 

j On the General Appropriation Bill. 


Mr. WILLIAMS said: 
| Mr. Cuatnman: I feel it to be a duty that I 
| owe to my constituents and to the station I oc- 
| cupy, to give to this House, and through this 
' House to the country, my views upon Several 
| important political topics of the day. Ifan attempt 
| on my part to arraign this Administration at the 
| bar of public opinion, for its sins of commission 
and omission, shall subject me to the charge made 
_ by the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr, By- 
| NUM] against other members, that of President- 
making, or should it subject me to the indignant 
scowl of the gentleman, I have only to say be 
it so; for, if a custom that has been universally 
indulged in since the organization of this Govern- 
ment, that of according to each member the priv- 
ilege (when in Committee of the Whole on ap- 
propriation bills) of giving to the country, and 
especially his constituents, his views generally on 


|| the state of publicaffuirs, is to be denounced, I, for 
|| one, sir, shall consider that we have fallen upon 
‘| eviltimes. Although I consider it my duty to 
country, and the ‘ anti-republican tendencies of || address the House, still 1 am not like the gentle- 
|| man from North Carolina, who seemed to con- 
|| sider it due to history and posterity that he should 


make his effort. I might, by possibility, be so 
unfortunate in the selection of my materials, and 
so unhappy in my mode of expressing myeelf, 
that, peradventure, my effort might perish on the 
wayside, and fail in adurning the page of history, 
pe consequently not reach posterity. 

I do not promise this House any great degree 
of order or system in my address, nor will I vio- 


confining myself to the immediate question under 


. defeat to Democratic principles should be risked || consideration. I only promise an honest effort 
is well administered? Every important depart- || by the adoption of any other system of adminis- || upon my part to vour hot shot into the hull and 
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rigging of this Administration; and if I fail, sur- 
rounded as | am with rich and ample materials, 
it must be for the want of ability on my part to 
perform the task. [ design, also, to pay a passing 
notice to the speech of the gentleman from North 
Carolinas, [Mr. Byxum.] I will not attempt to 
follow him through his winding, desultory argu- 
ment. You are perfectly aware of the fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that some speeches are put together 
in such & manner, that if you attempt to analyze 
them, in order to find their point, so as to enable 
you to answer them, you are most woefully de- 
ceived. Fearing that I might meet with that 
difficulty in this instance, 1 shall only notice a 
few select expressions of that gentleman. 


I concur most heartily with him, ‘* that there 


is a party in this House attempting to to blacken 
and pie-ball another great party.’’ If I was 
ialluene for my proof, I should avail myself 
of the various speeches I have heard delivered 
by that gentleman since I have had the honor of 
a seat upon this floor, and especially his revised 
and enlarged edition of the day before yester- 
day’s date. I also most heartily agree with the 
gentleman that, so far as mere promises are con- 
cerned, the Administration party occupy high 
ground as Democrats; but when you attempt to 
apply the test of acts to their claims, you will 
find a “beggarly account of empty boxes.’’ 
Modern Democracy has been brought down to 
such a nice point that you may confine it in a 
nutshell, (if | may be permitted to use a favorite 
expression of the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Harnes.) All its doctrines and all their bear- 
ings are embraced in one short paragraph: ‘* He 
who knows his master’s will and does not obey 
it, shall receive thirty-nine stripes.’’ As Ido not 
wish to deal in round assertion, | will endeavor 
to prove the truth of what | have said. Look, if 
you please, at the situation of the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Rives.} We all know that only 
a short time since he was hugged to the bosom 


of this Administration with fond delight, but now | 


how altered the case! Has he changed his polit- 
ical opinions? No, sir; he entertains the same 
opinions now upon the great questions of credit 
and currency that he did when he was so fondly 
petted by the party; and what is more, they were 
once the opinions of the Administration them- 
selves; but now a **change has come over the 
spirit of their dream ’’—they have changed, but 
he adheres to his former position. He has not 
wheeled to the right-about at the bidding of the 
President, and for this he is hunted down and 
proscribed by the Administration organ and its 
kindred prints, with a fiend-like malignity of 
purpose worthy only of the regions of the 
damned. 

I have said that this Administration occupies 
high ground as Democrats, so far as mere promises 
are concerned. I will now try and prove the asser- 
tion; and as the gentleman from North Carolina 
seems not to be fond of light reading, 1 will, in 
imitation of his example, deal in facts. Who is 
there, Mr. Chairman, that does not recollect that 
the year 1828 was particularly distinguished in 
the political annals of our country as the year 
of promise? It was then that the party now in 

wer came in sight of the holy land; it was then 
that they pledged themselves to the American 
people that if they would permit them to enter 
this land flowing with milk and honey, thty 
would usher in a glorious millennium; that the 
ery and watchword of the Administration should 
be, ** Reform! Reform! Reform!’’ In short, that 
a pure fountain of water should gush through the 
Augean stable, purify and cleanse all that was 
corrupt in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Who is there that does not also recollect 
that the year 1828 was particularly distinguished 
by the organization of two celebrated reform com- 
mittees, the one in this House composed of a ma- 
jority of Opposition members to the then Adminis- 
tration, with General James Hamilton, of South 
Carolina, as its chairman, while the committee of 
the Senate had for its chairman the Senator from 
Missouri, Thomas H. Benton? The Executive 
Departmencs were thrown opeu to their scrutiny. 
Ne special pleas were urged, no specifications 
were demanded, nor was this attempt at inves- 
tigation pronounced to be ** worse than a Span- 
ish inquisition.’’ No, sir; special pleas, specifi- 


| modes and variations. 
| account current as to that particular Department | 


_ slandered those in power; or that, since they have 


|| republican tendencies of associated wealth.” 
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cutions, and denunciations, were reserved for the | 
age of reform and Democracy. 

The House committee, after a thorough inves- | 
tigation, made an elaborate report, and gave it as 
their deliberate opinion that there was corruption 
and extravagance in the management of the dif- | 
ferent Departments, and declared that the only | 
reason why the committee were unable to propose | 
a remedy for the correction of the abuse was, | 
that it could alone be remedied by a hearty con- | 
currence on the part of the Executive and the 
heads of Departments, clearly permitting the in- 
ference to be drawn that the President and Sec- | 
retaries of the Departments were opposed to an | 
economical administration of the Government. I 
have taken the trouble to make out an account | 
current for the years 1828 and 1837, nine years 
after the reformers had had full and peaceable 
possession. The account I have made out is | 
taken from the book of receipts and expenditures, | 
annually published and laid upon each member’s | 
table; and I find that the whole expense of the 
different Departments, including every item of 
expense, amounted, in 1823, to $451,748. I also 
find that the expense of the same Departments, 
for the year 1837, amounted to $958,523, leaving 
a balance due against the reform Administration 
of $476,775. This, sir, is a reform with a ven- 
geance. The House committee, also, after sift- 
ing with great care the State Department, reported 
to the House and the world the astonishing fact | 
that, comparing the last three years of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s administration and the first three years of 
Mr. Adams’s administration, $60,000 more had | 
been expended for the State Department under 
Mr. Adams than there had been under Mr. Mon- | 
roe. This was enough. The trump of alarm 
was sounded, and the cry of *‘ corruption”’ and | 
‘* extravagance’’ rang through the land, in all its | 
I have also made out an | 


for the years 1827 and 1837. During the year | 
1827, the entire expense of that Department was 
$287,463; for the year 1837, it was $631,997, 


| which exhibits a balance against the reformers || 


of $344,534. I wish it to be particularly remem- | 


_bered that the usual defense relied upon by the 


party, to wit, that the extravagance is chargeable | 
to the votes of the Opposition, will not apply to 

the examples that I have chosen in order to ex- 

pose and contrast the promises with the acts of 

this Administration; not one dollar was appro- 

priated by Congress but what was asked for and | 
demanded by the officers of the different Depart- | 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish the committee | 
should misunderstand me. I have not stated, nor 
will [ doso, that there was extravagance and cor- 
ruption in the management of the Departments | 
for the year 1837. | have not the materials be- | 
fore me to enable me to arrive at any such con- 
clusions; nor am [ sufficiently acquainted with the | 
routine of business to decide that question. I um | 
inclined to the opinion, though, that, with proper 
management, the business of the Departments 
could be as well done as it is with less expense. 
But I shall take warning by the rock on which | 
the reformcommittees of 1828 split, and not make 
charges that I do not know to be true. It is evi- | 
dent, from the facts now adduced, either that | 
those reform committees of 1828 made the charge | 
of extravagance and corruption on very slight | 
evidence of their existence, or that they willfully | 
come into power, they have forgotten their pledges | 
of retrenchment, and acted more corruptly and | 
extravagantly than those whom they denounced. 
One of the three things is inevitable. Ihave been | 
particular in selecting such examples, that there | 
should be no dispate about where and on whom | 
the responsibility attached, for I had no wish to | 


| go into a general discussion upon the question of | 


the expenses of the Government; my only object | 
was to show that profession was one thing and 
performance another, and I think I have done 
that satisfactorily and unanswerably. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal object I had in 
view in addressing the committee, was to prove | 
that there is more danger to be apprehended to | 
the liberties of my country from Executive power 
and influence in this House, than from ‘‘the “ere 
f 
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you will only take a calm and dispassionate view 
of all the circumstances that have given birth to 
the thrice-recommended and thrice-rejected syb. 
Treasury bill, you will be bound to view it as an 
illegitimate bantling of a party, who, after having 
run roughshod over the best paper currency the 
world ever saw, are now seeking an “‘inglorious” 
retreat, by denying that they have the power con- 
stitutionally todo that which oe have been doing 
in the open face of day, and boasting of their 
‘* better-currency’’ deeds for the last seven years, 
For my own part, sir, whenever [ permit myself 
to take that view of the subject, I feel armed and 
fortified in the position I have assumed, that there 
is more danger from the Executive branch of this 
Government than there is to be apprehended 
| from the anti-republican tendencies of associated 
wealth. 

What are the particular circumstances that 
have led to the introduction of this ill-shaped Ex- 
ecutive measure? Ten years ago it was the will 
of the American people to elevate to the presiden- 
tial chair Generai Andrew Jackson, a distin- 
guished military officer. When he entered upon 
the duties of his station, his country was in a 
prosperous and happy condition. She was blessed 
with a circulating medium that passed at par with 
gold and silver in every part and portion of this 
extensive Republic; nay, in China itself. We 
were also blessed with a cheap foreign and do- 
mestic exchange. Add, if you please, the fact 
that the people had just ejected an Administra- 
tion for its alleged extravagances. Although the 
annual expenses of the Government, ordinary 
and extraordinary, only amounted to the average 
sum of $12,500,000, still the charge went forth, 
and was believed; and, unfortunately for my 
country, it was also believed that there was an 
attempt on the part of the President to wield the 
patronage of his office for other purposes than a 
pure administration of the Government. The in- 
dignation of the country was aroused; the people 
were anxious to lessen the patronage of the Pres- 
ident by the passage of restrictive laws, and a 
return to the good old days of economy. Soap- 
parent was this sentiment, that the President 
elect, in his inaugural address, felt bound to in- 

dulge in the following emphatic language: 


“ The recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes 
on the list of Executive duties, in characters too legible to 
be overlooked, the task of reform, which will require par- 
ticularly tue correction of those abuses that have brought 
the patronage of the Federal Government into conflict with 
the freedoin of elections, and the counteraction of those 
causes which have disturbed the rightful course of appoint- 
ment, and have placed or continued power in unfaithful or 
incompetent hands.”’ 


During my proposed remarks, I shall be ena- 
bled to prove as plain as the noonday’s sun, that 
every principle embraced in the extract I have 
read was totally disregarded by the party, and the 
acknowledged wish of the people trampled under 
foot. President Jackson, in his first message, 

_ calls the attention of Congress and the country 
to the condition of the currency, and declares that 
it was admitted by all that the United States Bank 
had failed in giving to the country a sound anda 
uniform currency. I shall not attribute to this 


|| distinguished individual improper or unworthy 


motives in the presentation of this question to the 

people. It is enough for my purpose simply to 
| state facts. It is wholly immaterial, in order te 
| arrive at truth in the investigation of this subject, 
| whether you attribute to him improper motives, 
| or the most high and lofty patriotism, for men 
'who are in the possession of both — and 
| patriotism often err; and when the individual’s 
| brow is encircled with the halo of glory, it gives 

currency and importance to the error; nay, sir, It 
| is a passport to errors of every kind and degree. 
| In a case of that kind we judge the man, and not 
| the measure. You know, sir, full well, that Gen- 
eral Jackson’s popularity, power and influence 

were such, only a few short years ago, that he 
could wheel this House to the right or left with 
| the same ease that [ can turn that door upon tts 
| hinge. It is not my wish to indulge in improper 
| or unbecoming language, and especially towards 
| that distinguished individual; for, however widely 
| I may have differed from him, and however con- 
| scious I may be that the measures of his admin- 
| istration were unfortunate for his country, still 
| his name is associated with his country’s glory, 
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and God forbid that I should ever attempt to rob | 
him of any portion of his well-earned reputation. | 
Often has he been styled the Old Roman,-upon 
this floor and elsewhere. I, before my God and | 
my country, believed that if his political advisers 
and leading friends had possessed any portion of 
his Roman firmness, the condition of my country 
would have been far different from what it is. It 
js to the base truckling, the time-serving syco- 
phancy of his friends, that I ascribe his bold and 
onward course in error; no matter what he did, | 
no matter what he said, it was pronounced the | 
best act of his life, and shouts of applause went 
forth from this hall, which were blindly echoed 
from one end of the country to the other by the 
party presses of the day. Yes, sir, the represent- | 
atives of freemen, according to their own show- | 
ing, would rally around him, and pat him upon 
the back, and say, ‘‘ Go it, my old hero, right or 
wrong.’’ If the representatives of the American 
people had acted as became the representatives of | 
freemen, and, instead of shouting hosannas to 
everything he did, had said to him, * Sir, we 
respect and nonor you, but we differ with you as | 
to this or that measure, and we cannot go with | 
you,’’ General Jackson would not have been de- | 
ceived. The great misfortune of his administra- | 
tion, in my opinion, was this: he mistook the | 
selfish and interested support that was given to_ 
his measures as the meaaluad honest conviction on 
the part of his friendsas to the correctness of those 
measures, when, in fact, their supportsprang from | 
the dread of his overtopping popularity. Then, 
sir, how easy was it for him to be deceived. 
Honest™iimself, thought others to be equally so. 
Fatal, fatal, error! It has overspread his coun- 
try with calamity; and but for the fact that an 
impartial historian will expose to merited scorn | 
the time-serving sycophants with which he was | 
surrounded, the name of Andrew Jackson would 
have been handed down to posterity ina very | 
unfavorable light. How pleasing must be the | 
reflection to each lover of his country, that there | 





are materials enough left to secure to General | 
Andrew Jackson the proud and elevated station | 


upon the page of history that his name is so justly | 
entitled to occupy, while the names of his deceiv- 
ers and flatterers will be consigned to that infamy 
which they so richly deserve. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time I should return to the 
thread of my story. General Andrew Jackson, 
in an evil hour, determined to give the country a 
better currency. If, in the course of my remarks 
I shall be able to prove, from unquestionable doc- 
uments, that the promise to better the currency, 
the promise to destroy monopolies, the promise 
to retrench expenditures of the Government, the 
promise to curtail presidential patronage, all sig- 
nally failed, or were totally disregarded; and that 
in the midst of the consternation and alarm which 
attended the blow-up of these fond and favorite 
schemes, the occupant of the White House was 
revolutionized in twelve days, called Congress 
together, and recommended the sub-Treasury as | 
the last and only anchor upon which to rest a 
hope that the sinking fortunes of the Adminis- 
tration might be rescued, will I not have proven 
that this sub-Treasury scheme is the result of 
one of those political revulsions that, in the his- 
tory of human affairs, occasionally overtake a 
party in their mad and daring career, and that it 


statesmen? May I not, then, turn round and 
appeal to my countrymen, and ask them, with 
some point and meaning, whether they are will- 
ing to receive at the hands of the miserable stock- 
jobbers in politics this sub-Treasury scheme upon 
trust? I will how produce my proof, and, in 
confirmation of what I have said, I will read 
various passages from President Jackson’s dif- 
ferent messages, beginning with his first and 
ending with his farewell address: 

_ “The charter of the Bank of the United States expires 
in 1836, and its stockholders will most probably apply for a 
renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid the evils re- 
sulting from precipitancy in a measure involving sacl im- 
portant principles and such deep pecuniary interests, [ feel 
that I cannot, in justice to the parties interested, too soon | 


present it to the deliberate consideration of the Legislature | 
and the people. Both the constitutionality and the expe- 


diency of the law creating this bank are well questioned |: 


by a large portion of our fellow-citizens, and it must be | 
admitted by all that it has failed in the great end of estub- | 
lishing @ uniform and sound currency.”’ 
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18 not the cool, mature, and well-digested plan of 
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Does not this passage most —— prove that 
the declaration of war against the United States 
Bank was made for the sole purpose of bettering 
the condition of the currency ? 

Again, the President, in his second message, 
says: 

* The importance of the principles involved in the in- 
quiry, whether it will be proper to recharter the Bank of the 
United States? requires that [ should again call the attention 
of Congress to the subject. Nothing has occurred to lessen 
in any degree the dangers which many of our citizens appre- 
hend from that institution as at present organized. In the 
spirit of improvement and compromise which distinguishes 
our country and its institutions, it becomes us to inquire 


whether it be not possible to secure the advantages aflord- | 


ed by the present bank through the agency of a Bank of the 


United States, so modified in its principles and structure | 


as to obviate constitutional and other objections. It is 
thought practicable to organize such a bank, with the ne- 
cessary officers, as a branch of the Treasury Department, 
based on the public and individual deposits, without power 
to make loans or purchase property.’’ 


Here is an acknowledgment of the importance 
of a United States Bank, and a govermental one 
recommended, by the very individual who reor- 
ganized and disciplined the modern Democrats of 
the day. Where slept their Democracy then? 


It was surrendered at discretion. Let me read to | 


the House a portion of Mr. McDuffie’s celebrated 
report, that ** expunged,’’ even from the mind of 
the President himself, for a time at least, if not 
forever, his Treasury bantling. So convincing, 
so overwhelming was this report, that not even 
one partisan newspaper editor was found wi- 
blushing enough to defend the President’s plan 
of a bank. 

“The mind almost instinctively shrinks from the con- 
templation of an idea so ominous to the purity of the Gov- 
ernment and the liberties of the people. No Government 


of which the committee have any knowledge, except, per- 
haps, the despotism of Russia, was ever invested with a 


patronage at once so prodigiousin its influence and sodan- | 


gerous inits character. In the most desperate financial 
| extremities, no other European Government has ever ven- 
tured upon an experiment so perilous. If the whole patron- 
age ofthe English monarchy were concentrated in the hands 
ot the American Executive, it may be well doubted whether 
the public liberty would be so much endangered by it as it 
would be by this vast pecuniary machine, which would 
place in the hands of every Administration $50,000,0.0 
as a fund to reward political partisans. Are there not those 
who sincerely and honestly believe that public offices are 


| legitimate objects of political warfare, and the rightful re- | 


ward of the victorious party, as disinterested and as patri 

| Otie as the great body of every political party is admitted to 
| be? The fact is no less true than it .s lamentable, that the 
most devoted and active partisans are very often mere sol- 
diers of fortune, who watch the political signs and enlist 
at the eleventh hour under the banners of the party most 
likely to be successful.”’ 


and I will pass on to the President’s third mes- 
sage: 


| ** Entertaining the opinions heretofore expressed in rela- 
tion to the United States Bank as at present organized, I 


| felt it my duty, in my former messages, frankly to diselose | 
thein, in order that the attention of the Legislature and the | 


people should be seasonably directed to that important sub 


ject, and that it migit be considered and finally disposed of | 


in amanner best calculated to promote the ends of the 
Constitution, and subserve the public interests. Having 
thus conscientiously discharged a constitutional duty, I 
deem it proper on this occasion, without a more particular 


people and their representatives.”’ 


‘lightened people’s representatives, to whom the 
| matter was referred, did upon the subject. During 
| the same session of Congress at which this mes- 
sage was communicated, the enlightened people’s 
| representatives rechartered the Bank of the Uni- 
| ted States. The President, although he had left 
_ it with the representatives, vetoed the bill. The 
' same enlightened people’s representatives, at the 
same session, passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Government deposits may, in the 


opinion of this House, be safely continued in the Bank of 
, the United States ;”? 


ony ae members voting against, and one hun- 
| Gre 
| the 18th day of September following, General 


|; Jackson ** takes the responsibility,’’ and removes 


| the public deposits from the Bank of the United 
| States, and places them in State banks! The 
same Congress, assembled in December after- 
wards, ratified and approved of the acts of the 
President! Had I not, then, some authority for 
the assertion that General Jackson could wheel 
this House to the right or left with the same ease 


that you could turn that door upon its hinges? 


| Comment on such an extract as this is useless, 


reference to the views of the subject then expressed, to | 
leave it for the present to the investigation of an enlightened | 


Well, Mr. Chairman, let us see what the en- | 
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The war of extermination was now at its highest 
pitch. The political existence of the Administra- 
tion seemed to be shivering in the wind; all was 
doubt and uncertainty. The people at last sus- 
tained the Administration, relying upon the prom- 
ises of the party that they would give them a bet- 
ter currency, and manage the fiscal operations of 
the Government better through the agency of the 
State banks than had been done by the United 
States Bank. In the sixth annual message we 
find the following triumphant announcement: 

“ Happily, it is already illustrated that the agency of such 
an institution is not necessary to the fiscal operations of the 
Government. The State banks are found fully adequate to 
the performance of all the services which were required of 
the Bank of the United States, quite as promptly and with 

| the sane cheapness. They have maintained themselves, 
and discharged all these duties, while the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States was still powerful, and in the field as an open 
enemy.”’ 
Then, sir, are you surprised that the people 
supported the State bank system under such a 
| shower of promises, and the announcement of 
/such happy success? It is true, it all turned out 
| to bea mistake. Still it was, fora time, believed; 
| General Jackson, in his seventh annual message, 
for the first time denounces monopolies as a sys- 
' tem at war with the genius of all our institutions. 
There is connected with this part of his message 
a remarkable fact, which I wish to state, and per- 
| mit every man to draw his own conclusions. It 
was announced in Niles’s Register, November 7, 
that the State of Pennsylvania would charter the 
United States Bank. The message, in which 
banks and monopolies are denounced, is dated 
| the 3d day of December following. To say the 
least of it, is it not strange that the idea of mo- 
nopolies being dangerous to liberty did not occur 
| to the mind of the President until that late period? 
and that, too, not until there were premonitory 
symptoms that the monster with whom he had 
been waging a seven years’ war was about to live 
in anew shape? Where slept the zealous and 
watchful guardians of liberty, when other State 
banks were springing up eround them like mush- 
| rooms, the growth of a night, until their numbers 
had increased from little over three hundred to 
over seven hundred? While this gallant band of 
| Democrats, Don Quixote like, was charging home 
upon the monster with only a capital of thirty- 
five millions, little monsters to the number of four 
hundred, with a capital of two hundred and fifty 
, or three hundred millions, made their appearance, 
' which produced a bloated and unhealthy pros- 
perity, (as pointed out by the Opposition before 
it happened.) Still it was seized upon and 
proudly pointed to as evidence of their wise ad- 
ministration, But I will proceed with my ex- 
| tracts. General Jackson, in his farewell address, 
again warns the country against monopolies, and 
seems to lay the flattering unction to his soul that 
his humble efforts had done much towards put- 
|| ting them down, while, in fact, their number had 
|| more than doubled. He there uses the following 
|, remarkable language: 
|| §*My humble efforts have not been spared during my ad- 
| ministration of the Government to restore the constituiional 


| currency of gold and silver, and something, I trust, has been 
|; done towards the accomplishment of this most desirable 


|| object.”? 
it 


| The future historian will be at a loss for the 
| 


|; evidence on which he founded this assertion. 
| How it is possible he could havé conceived such 
|| an idea is unaccountably strange. The fact is, 
|| the gold and silver that had been imported had 
|| found its way to the vaults of the different State 
| banks, and, instead of gold and silver, we had its 
H representative, in the shape of State bank bills. 
|| Then, it is evident, the result of his efforts was 
|| to substitute State banks and a local currency for 
| a United States Bank and a general currency, with 
' this difference, that there was in circulation double 


|| the amount of paper money when he wrote his 
and nine voting for the resolution. Still, on | 


| farewell address that there was when he entered 

| upon the duties of his administration. In addi- 
|| tion to that, it must be apparent to all who un- 
|| derstand the component parts of our Government, 


|| that the only way gold and silver can become the 


| circulating medium is, by amending the Consti- 


| tution of the United States, and taking away the 
|| power from the States to charter banks. There 
|| never having been any such attempt, I view all 

other attempts as mere humbuggery, designed to 
gull the country. 
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Mr. Chairman, let us now, for a few moments, 
examine the opinions of Mr. Taney, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, { Mr. Pok,]} and 
see if they thought banks were monopolies, cal- 
culated to destroy the liberties of the country. 
The following is an extract from Mr. Taney’s 
report of 1834-35, indorsed by Mr. Povk, chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means: 

«It will be seen from this statement that it is no part of 
the proposed plan to dispense with the State banks. It ob- 
viously is not in the power of Congress (if it desired to do 
#0) to take any measure for that purpose without an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and the States would not, and 


ought not to surrender the power of chartering banking 
companies. The state banks are now so numerous and are 


|| ** walk forth redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 


80 intimately connected with our habits and pursuits, that | 
it is impossible to suppose that the system can ever be en- | 


tirely abandoned, nor is it desirable that itshould be. They 
are often abused, like other human institutions, yet their 
advantages are many, and, under proper regulations, and 


with the metallic basis now proposed for their paper issues, | 
they will be found of much public advantage. If there were | 


no State banks, the profitable business of banking and ex- 
change would be monopolized by the great capitalists.” 


Again, he says: 

“They are convenient and useful for the purposes of 
eommerce. This cannot be obtained without the aid of 
paper circulation founded on credit.”’ 

This does not look as if banks were considered 
dangerous at one stage of the political game that 
has been played off upon the American people. I 
will pass on to Mr. Speaker Polk’s testimony. 
The followin 


} 


extracts are taken from his speech | 


delivered in the House of Representatives during | 


the session of 1834-35: 


“Through the agency of State banks, the fiscal opera- | 


tions of Government have, during the past year, been emi- 
nently successful.’’ 


Again, he says: 


** Tt is now no longer a question of doubt whether they 


{State banks] can, with facility and promptness, transfer | 


the public funds to the most distant parts for disbursement, 


and perform all other duties which, as fiscal agents, they | 


may be required to perform.”’ 


Alas, how changed are the views of this gen- 
tleman and the party to which he belongs! It is 
now all wrong; they have not the constitutional 
— to take paper money in paymentof the pub- 


ic dues, or to make banks the fiscal agents of the | 


Government; thereby virtually declaring thatthey, 
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| free banking age. 


The Administration—Mr. Williams. — 


——————— 


thralled, through the irresisuble genius’ of the 
Sir, such sentiments as these | 
produce a dread upon my mind that possibly the 
day is not far distant when similar blood-stained | 


scenes may be enacted over in this yet free coun- 
‘try, and all in the name of the much-abused 


words of ** liberty’’ and **democracy.’’ I, for. 


| one, look upon the banking system (well regu- | 


lated) as a blessing given to us, founded upon the 


| past experience of mankind; as a system more 


and as a shield and protector to those who have || 


| other and individual agents who will probably be found less 


| addition to this, the Secretary of the Treasury may require 


a ignorance or corruption, I care not which, || 


have been exercising a power not delegated by 
the Constitution. Consistency, thou arta jewel! 


eyes with holy horror at the idea of the dear, dear | 
people’s money being used by banks, notwith- | 
standing it is notorious that they encouraged, ex- | 


tended, and enlarged the practice of discounting 
freely upon the public deposits. In fact, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ordered the deposit banks 
to discount to the merchants freely. Nowitisa 
sin of the most damning nature 


Yes, sir, banks | 


are pronounced to be the enemy of the laboring | 


classes; attempts are being made to set up one 


portion of the community against another, by | 
drawing distinctions in society, and by inflated ap- | 


peals to the vulgar passions and prejudices of our 
nature. 

Sir, never, never do I witness an appeal of the 
kind, come from what quarter it may, but it se- 
cures to the ulterer my supreme and ineffable 
contempt. My mind is instantly carried to other 
countries and other scenes; there is presented to 
my view revolutionary France, and | behold a 
Marat, a Danton, and a Robespierre, weltering 
in human gore, riding over the prostrate religion 
oi their country and all of its hallowed institu- 
tions, yet all the time shouting hosannas to the 
people, and boasting that the mind of man was 
on its onward march to freedom, and that the 
spirit of the age was bursting asunder the bonds 
of priestcrafi, and that they were erecting upon 


the throne of reason the only true religion; until, |) their own rick, ta putvane spacuiaiiad ut tude, ar tees | 


finally, they fell victims to their own damning | 


doctrines, and left their country and their coun- 


try ’sliberty an easy conquest to the military genius | 


of a Bonaparte. Compare the equalizing and 


just alluded to, and you will be astonished to find 
ie well they agree. What do we hear now? 
That banks are behind the spirit of the age; that 
the mind of man is on its anward march to free- 
dom; and that we are about to burst from around 


¢ . , .’ || is collected. Several millions of the public money may he 
The same party now turn up the whites of their | 


secure and safe than private banking companies, 


but little means against those who have an abun- | 
dance of means. But all must now be abandoned 


for the sub-Treasury scheme, even at the expense || 


of a political somerset. Whatis this much-talked- 
of sub-Treasury bill? It is simply to substitute 


individuals in the place of banks as the fiscal || 
I propose to adopt || 


agents of the Government. 
as my own Mr. Polk’s speech, delivered at the 
session of 1834-35, against this change. It is an 
excellent argument; I cannot better it; but let it 
speak for itself: 
“That amendment provides that the collectors of the | 
public revenue shall be the agents of the Treasurer to keep | 
and disburse the same, and that they shall receive an an- 
nual compensation for their services. The Secretary in 
his report has not overlooked the description of personal | 
agency here proposed, but has submitted his views to Con- | 
gress in relation to it. He states that ‘ this kind of personal 
agency is, in his opinion, to be avoided in all practicable | 
and safe cases under our present system of selected banks, | 
because it would render the system less convenient, less 


the States and the United States should both deem it 
proper, gradually, and in the end entirely, to dispense with 
the paper system, and which result is not anticipated, the | 
Government cannot escape occasional losses from that | 
quarter, and can never hope to escape all Josses from banks | 
as fiscal agents, except by the employment in their place of 


responsible, safe, convenient, or economical.’ A corpora- 
tion may be safer than any individual agent, however re- 
sponsible he may be, because it consists of an association 
of individuals who have thrown together their aggregate 
wealth, and who are bound in their corporate character to | 
the extent of their whole capital stock for the deposit. In 


as heavy collateral security in addition to their capital stock 
paid in, from such a corporation, as he could from an indi- 
vidual collector or receiver, which makes the Government 
deposits safer in the bands of a bank than it could be with 
an individual. It may be well questioned whether the 
heaviest security which the most wealthy individual could 
give, could make the public deposits safe at the point of 
large collection. In the city of New York half the revenue 


in the hands of a receiver at one time, and, if he be cor- 


rupt, or shall engage in speculation or trade, and meet with | | 


a reverse of fortune, the loss sustained by the Government | 
would be inevitable. With ample security, as it was sup- | 
posed, the Government lost a million or more in the tea | 
cases a few years ago. The losses in three cases alone, as | 


| stated in 1827 and 1828, when it was supposed ample care | 


| service which individuals, to the extent of our revenue, 


mobocratic doctrines of the day with the doctrines | 


had been taken to secure the debt, amounted to near two | 
millions. 


ground of safety to the public, are to be preferred. Banks, 
when they are safe, recommend themselves to the service 
of the Treasury for other reasons. The increased facility 
they possess over individual collectors or. receivers in 
making transfers of public money to distant points for dis- 
bursement without charge to the public. Indeed, this is a 


could not perform. 
“It may happen, in the fluctuation of the amount of rev- | 
enue and expenditures, that there will be at some times a | 
surplus in the Treasury, which, though it may be tempo- 
rary, if it be withdrawn from circulation, and placed inthe | 
strong box of a receiver, the amount of circulation will be | 
injuriously disturbed by hoarding the deposit, by which the 
value of every article of merchandise and property would 
be affected. So that, inasmuch as we cannot anticipate or | 
estimate what the exact amount of revenue or expenditure 
may be from year to year, there may occur an excess in the 
‘Treasury not immediately called for to be disbursed, which 
it would be very inconvenient to abstract from trade and 
circulation, Whilst the deposit is in bank, the bank may 
use it, keeping itself ready, at the same time, to pay when | 


demanded, and it is not withdrawn from general circulation, I] : a 
| searcely condescended to notice State policy. He 
j 

' 


as so much money hoarded, and drawn from the use of the 


community. If in the hands of a receiver, they may either | 


hoard it by keeping it locked up in a strong box, or use it, || prove Henry Clay to be the biggest scoundrel 


must, for their own security, and on their own responsibil- | 
ity, place it at last on deposit in the banks for safe-keeping 
until they are called upon by the Government for it. This | 
temporary use of the money on deposit in banks constitutes | 


the only compensation which the bank receives for the || 
If re- || 
ceivers be employed, they ean perform no other service than || 


risk of Keeping it, and for the services it performs. 


to keep the money, aud must be paid a compensation from | 
the Treasury.” 


Mr. Chairman, to my mind this is a very con- 


| 
clusive argument. The gentleman must surely | 


us bank shackles, and, in the language of another, !! have had, at the time of its delivery, misgivings 


| ferent rule. 
secure, and more complex, if not more expensive. Unless || 


As, then, between the responsibility of a public || 
receiver and bank corporations, as banks do exist, and are | 
likely to exist under State authority, the latter, upon the || 
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as to Swartwout’s and Price’s recent failure; at 
_all events, it was pointed out in his remarks with 
amazing accuracy. Sir, it must be admitted by 
| all that this new scheme of finance will increase 
the Executive patronage. Still it is asked for in 
the name of liberty and Democracy; and the 

arty that oppose it are dubbed ‘ Federalists.”’ 
The object of the framers of the Constitution had 
been to create between the various portions of our 
political system a just balance of power, and for 
| this purpose they had placed the Executive as a 
| balance-wheel to regulate the movements of all 
the rest of the machine; butit was obvious that, 
if too much power was thrown upon the balance- 
wheel, it must accelerate the motion of the other 
parts in an undue and destructive degree. Yet 
the modern Democrats are clamorous for this in- 
crease of power. 

Mr. Chairman, independent of that view of the 
subject, I wish to ask the committee a plain com- 
mon-sense question, which goes to the vitals of 
this sub-Treasury project. [ the transaction of 
men’s daily business, do they deposit their money 
in iron safes, or do they deposit it in banks? If 
/ every business man in the country prefers banks 
|as the safest and the best, why should not the 


|| same reason apply to the money of the Govern- 


ment? Is the interest of the Government differ- 
ent from that of individuals, when the question 
| of safety is the only one involved in the transat- 
tion? There can be .:0 reason for applying a dif- 
re All the Government and all the in- 
dividuals want to arrive at, is the safe-keeping of 
their money. It is the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to accommodate its action to the ¥ction of 
the different State governments. ‘The States use 
| banks as fiscal agents, and receive bank paper in 
payment of public dues. If the General Govern- 
ment should be so conducted as to move on re- 
gardless of the action of the States, the inevitable 
result must be a jarring in the machine, and, if it 
continues, it must end in general confusion and 
or I had marked in my notes Senate doc- 
ument No. 88, and had noted several portions of it 
to be read, but I will not detain the committee. It 
is the celebrated reform and retrenchment report 
of the Senate of the United States, made in 1828. 
I will read but one of the extracts. The writer, 
after having portrayed in vivid colors the dangers 
to be apprehended from Executive patronage, 
continues by remarking: 

*“‘ That the whole of this great power will center in the 
President. The King of England is the fountain of honor; 
the President of the United States the source of patronage. 
He presides over the entire system of jobs and contracts. 
He has power over the support of the individuals who ad- 
minister the system; he makes and unmakes them; he 
chooses from the circle of his friends and supporters, and 
may dismiss them ; and, upon all the principles of human 
acticn, will dismiss them as often as they disappoint his ex- 
| pectations. His spirit will animate their actions in all the 
elections to State and Federal offices. Again: we must 
then look forward to the tine when the public revenue will 
be doubled, when the civil and military officers will be 
| quadrupled, when its influence over individuals will be 
| multiplied to an indefinite extent, when the nomination of 
the President can carry any man through the Senate, and 
his recommendation can carry any measure through the two 
Houses of Congress ; when the principle of public action 
will be, open and avowed : the President wants my vote, 
and I want his patronage. I will vote as he wishes, and 
he will give me the office I wish for. What will this be 
but the government of one man? And wiiat is the govern- 
ment of one man buta monarchy? Names are nothing.’ 


Mr. Chairman, when I read this report, I am 
bound to believe that Thomas H. Benton was 
permitted to lift up the curtain of time, and view 
with his naked eye the transactions of the pres- 
ent day. How completely is the presidential 
| question swallowing up everything else! In my 
| own State a candidate for Governor has made a 
tour of the State, addressing the people. He 


seemed to act from the belief that if he could 


| on earth, and that a United States Bank was the 
| greatest monster on earth, it would follow as a 
| matter of course that Martin Van Buren was & 
| clever fellow, the sub-Treasury bill a harmless 
| little animal, and of course that he would make 
a good Governor. These certainly were jump- 
ing conclusions. Nevertheless, it seemed to be 
| the opinion of the gentleman that it was the only 


|| process necessary to accomplish his gubernato- 


| rial purpose. hat have become of the pledges 


made to curtail this patronage by the party’ 
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aver that there has not been even an attempt on 
their part to fulfill them. The Administration 


came into power under solemn pledges to do so, | 


and to prevent office-holders from meddling in the 
freedom of elections, and to place in office only 
competent men. Yet how often have these 
pledges been violated? It had been rumored 
through the House at the last session of Con- 
gress, I will not say with what truth, that a cer- 
tain distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Muhlenberg) had been appointed Minister 
to Austria chiefly because he was able to speak 
Dutch. His rival, who held an inferior station || 
under the General Government, became dis- 


pleased ; rumor said he was about to resign his || 


office and retire displeased, if not an opponent of 
the Administration. Whatdid the country see 
next? He was speedily appointed collector at 
the port of Philadelphia, and in quick time this 
gentleman’s name was paraded at the head of a 
list of office-holders, calling on the people of that 
State to rally around the President, and — 
the sub-Treasury bill. Then, sir, have 1 not 
spoken truth, when I aver that the pledges and 
promises of the party have been most shame- 
fully violated? They pledged themselves against 
all interference with the freedom of elections; 
yet what has been heard this very day in the 
other end of the Capitol? There the 


dminis- || 
tration Senators were openly advocating and de- || sult of this new experiment. It is the duty of | 


~ Public Defaulters—Mr. Underwood. 


support to the same objectionable measures, (I 
|} mean Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren,) and 
both with the change of circumstances that sur- 
| rounds the tariff and internal improvements, have 
abandoned those systems. [s it not the duty of 
every American statesman to declare that the real 
question now at issue in this country is the ques- 
tion between a sub-Treasury and a Bank of the 


| United States? Is it a worthy course to attempt 


to deceive and delude men not familiar with these 
subjects? I would be the last man that would 
support an individual for the Presidency who 
| would revive doctrines which he has ever repu- 
diated. 

I have detained the committee far too longa 
time, and will bring my remarks to a close, with 
| a word or two upon the question of banks and 
| currency. I am satisfied that the country has 
| yetto pass through another ‘‘experiment;’’ seem- 
| Ing prosperity will again surround us, and then 
reverses and bankruptcies will ensue. There is 
something to my mind so licentious in the idea 
| of a free banking law; it it so novel, so absurd, 
| to think of banking, not only upon all the gold 
_and silver, but upon real estate, that | am aston- 


earth; still, I greatly fear that it is to become the 
popular doctrine of the day; if so, the advocates 
of a United States Bank must again wait the re- 


fending the right of Federal office-holders to in- | the Government to regulate the currency,as much 


terfere in the State elections! Surely they are 
the very last men on the face of the earth who 


so as it is the duty of the General Government to 
regulate weights and measures. We have a Gov- 


should avow such an opinion; for the reverse of | ernment within a Government, requiring the ac- 


that opinion was the very key which opened the | 
door of power for their party. It was their per- 
petual theme. Yet now they are unblushingly 
sustaining the direct reverse of all they had been | 
singing in the people’s ears for years together! | 
I glory in the thought that, humble as I am, even 
in the midst of General Jackson’s bright and 
palmy days, I denounced the precedents as wrong 
and dangerous to the future prosperity of my 
country. 

The party promised the nation reform; where | 
is it? They promised economy, and yet them-— 
selves have spent more money, three times over, | 
than the Administration they cried down for its 
extravagance. ‘They turned out thousands to | 
make room for their own partisans; and what do 
these new office-holders turn out to be? Let the 

uarterly, monthly, almost daily return of new 

efaulters answer. When the Opposition asked | 
for a committee to inquire into some of the gravest | 
of these defalcations, they were met by every 
effort to evade scrutiny or make it ineffectual. | 
The Secretary of the Treasury was defended upon | 
this floor, (with all the lawyer-like tact and ability | 
that distinguishes an able counsel, while defend- 
ing a criminal at the bar of his country,) though | 
obviously guilty of direct connivance at fraud, or 
the most obvious neglect of duty. 

I will point out the means which were resorted 
to in order to render the sub-Treasury bill palat- 
able to the people. They well knew that that 
scheme of finance never would go down with the 
country unless under a state of great excitement; | 
hence, the party are anxious to draw off the pub- | 
lic mind, and get it occupied with anything but | 
this; they are trying to make an issue about the | 
tariff, about internal improvements, about aboli- | 
tion; but all these questions have nothing to do | 
with the matter. ho is seeking to disturb the | 
tariff? Who has ever proposed any direct action | 
of Congress for the‘ abolition of slavery in the 
States? Nobody. The most extravagant appeals 
are made, but all on collateral issues. They are | 
trying to make the people believe that all the old ; 
party distinctions are to be revived. I would be 
glad to have any gentleman point out to me, as 
existing now, one single thing that went to mark 
the line of demarkation between Federalists and 
Democrats in 1798. There is not one left, not 
one. There are many great systems of policy, 
which, under one set of circumstances, would be 
good and wise, and under different circumstances 
might be just the reverse. The history of the 
tariff and internal improvements by the General 
Government may be cited as instances in proof 
of this idea. Still, sir, demagogues are found 
traveling over the country, denouncing one man, 
and praising another, when both have given their 


tion of separate Legislaturés, and it is impossible 
‘to have a uniform and sound currency without 
| the action of the General Government. True, 
Martin Van Buren, in his m+ssage at the extra 
session, labored to prove that England suffered 
by the late revulsion as muchas the United States. 


| It was a hasty remark. In England, they had 


overtraded, and were embarrassed; the circulating 
| medium passed at par, coextensive with the Gov- 


|| ernment; exchanges, domestic and foreign, were 


cheap. Then, sir, indebtedness alone was all 


change extravagantly high. The difference is 


|| very striking. My constituents ask at the hands 


of the Government a policy that will guard 


‘| against a similar misfortune. Every schoolboy || 
knows that overtrading, and, copsequently, re- | 


vulsions, will take place occasionally in any coun- 
| try, no matter whether the currency is gold and 
silver or paper; and all the country asks is, that 
when overtaken with adversity the jarring action 
of the States and Federal Government shall not 
add to their misfortunes an unsound and depre- 
ciated currency. Give them a currency that is 


will your President have it in his power to say 
to them that they are in the habit of looking to 
the Government for too much. The Americans 
are brave, intelligent, and enterprising; and let 
your Government pursue a steady and fixed pol- 
icy, and not be changing with each popular breeze 
, that may sweep over the land, and they will be 
found buffeting the waves of life’s tempestuous 
sea without a murmur. 

| Mr. Chairman, I have done; and I offer as an 
| apology to the committee for the length of time 
| I have detained them, the fact that I speak but 
seldom. 





PUBLIC DEFAULTERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. UNDERWOOD, 

OF KENTUCKY, 

In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 16, 1839, 


On the motion for an inquiry into the late defalcations of 
public officers. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD said that he rose to state 
some facts to the House in relation to the defal- 
cation of General Gratiot, which he considered 
very important, connected with the subject under 
consideration. The facts would place the conduct 
of the Administration, upon one point, beyond all 








ished that the system should find an advocate on | 


they complained of. In America we had, added | 
to our indebtedness, a currency deranged, and || 
| at a ruinous discount; domestic and foreign ex- 


uniform in value, and they will not be found || 
knocking at the door of Congress for relief, nor || 
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| cavil and dispute. The facts would prove that 
General Gratiot was retained in office for years 
after he was a known defaulter, and treated as 
' such by the stoppage of his pay. The evidence 
was conclusive, and fully established a remarka- 
ble lenity, if not a criminal connivance, on the part 
of the Administration, 
It is true that General Gratiot claims a right to 
retain the money to satisfy demands which he 
has against the Government; and the foundation 
of thisclaim is stated in the communication made 
by General Gratiot, and ordered to be printed with 
the papers from the Department. But, whether 
General Gratiot’s view be right or wrong, and 
whether the claim set up by him is or is not al- 
lowed by the judicial tribunal which shall ulti- 
mately decide the question, can have no effect 
whatever in judging of the propriety of the con- 
duct of the Administration in retaining him in 
office. He was considered, treated, and finally 
dismissed, as a defaulter, Itis the principle of 
the Administration—the principle by which the 
‘* party’? is governed—that concerns the people at 
large, much more than the nature of General Gra- 
tiot’s defense, or the motives by which he has 
has been actuated in using the public money. 
As the report from the Secretary of War was 
in response to a resolution adopted by the House 
at my instance, I thought I might follow the doc- 
ument to the printer’s office, and there examine 
it before it was printed. I did so. It appears 
from the document that, on the settlement of 
General Gratiot’s accounts, there was a balance 
struck against him on the 24th of March, 1831, 
amounting to $8,958 91. In this settlement the 
accounting officers did not allow all the sums 
claimed by General Gratiot as credits. If his 
principles for settling the account had been adopt- 
| ed, he would, at that time, have been indebted 
|| $2,508 52 only. The large balance, to wit, 
$8,958 91, was reported to the Second Comptrol- 
| ler of the Treasury as being due by General Gra- 
|| tiot on the 3lst of August, 1831, for the purpose 
of having his pay stopped; and again reported on 
the 11th of August, 1832. In September, 1831, 
the acting Secretary of War, Mr. McLane, sus- 
pended the stoppage of pay. I had not time to 
peruse all the correspondence, and cannot, there- 
| fore, say whetherany reason has been assigned, 
| or is to be found among the papers, for the step 
taken by the Secretary in suspending the stop- 
page of pay. Nor did I discover any renewal of 
|| the order stopping pay until 1836. Nor did I find 
|| any reason assigned why the act of the 25th of 
|| January, 1828, requiring the stoppage of the pay 
| of defaulting officers of Government was not en- 
forced and applied to General Gratiot, for the 
|, time running between the Iith of August, 1832, 
‘| and the year 1836, when the order stopping hia 

ty dhe renewed, and continued in force until 
118 dismissal in December last. 


|| In April, 1833, General Gratiot presented a 
|| new account, in which he abandoned his claim 
|| for a per diem allowance for superintending cer- 
|| tain public works, and which he relied on in 1831, 
} and claimed as compensation for his extra ser- 
|| Vices one per cent. on the amount of public money 
disbursed by him. The claim of one per cent. 
| 


on his disbursements was rejected by the account- 
ing officers. It thus appears that he was unable 
| to liquidate the balance found against him in 
| 1831 by shifting his position and assuming new 
ground. 
|| Notwithstanding the difference which had taken 
place between General Gratiot and the accounting 
i} 
I] 


| 


officers of the Treasury Department in regard to 
the settlement of his accounts, and although he 
was a reported defaulter in 1831 for more than 
eight thousand dollars, fifty thousand dollars were 
| placed to his credit in the year 1835, in one of 
| the New York banks. Soon thereafter he re- 
|| turned $15,000 of the money to the Treasury, and 
|| the balance, $35,000, in addition to the $8,958 91, 
|| he still retains. I have thus given the House a 
| brief statement of the important facts of the case, 
|| as I collected them from a hasty examination of 
|| the papers. What will the American people think 
of them? What can they think of those at the 
head of the executive Government, who detect a 
defaulter, then stop his pay, then suspend the 
stoppage, then put into his hands moré money to 
I augment the defaleation, then stop his pay again, 








' 
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* 
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keep him in office from 1836 to 1838, applying 
the emoluments of his office to the discharge of 
the defalcation, and then dismiss him from ser- 
vice! And yet, sir, all these things have been 
done under the auspices of Andrew Jackson and 
Martin Van Buren ! 


eral Gratiot’s defalcation? Did the Secretary of 


Were they ignorant of Gen- | 


War and the accounting officers of the Treasury | 


rio an seven years? 
excuse, what becomes of that Executive vigilance 
so much lauded during Jackson’s administration, 
and which, it was said, carried him into all the 
Departments, inspecting everything minutely, and 
correcting all abuses, and which enabled him to 
certify to ine American people that all was well? 
Sir, it was never anything but a hollow pretension 
circulated to deceive the people. Can you find 
cases like this under the administration of Wash- 
ington, or the five succeeding Presidents? We 
have been told by the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. Tuomas] that defalcations have happened 
under all Administrations, and may be expected 
to happen again; that no President can prevent 
it. nd the gentleman from New York {[Mr. 
Tartor] has busied himself making calculations 
to prove that, if you regard the amount lost by 
defalcations, the administration of Jackson will 
occupy a very favorable position when compared 
with that of any other President. These state- 
ments may be all true; but, if they are, what do 
they amount to in this discussion? Nothing at 
all, except to draw off the minds of the people 
from the real issue between the great parties in 
this country. The question is not whether de- 
faulters can be found under all Administrations, 
and how much money the people have lost by 
them underthe different Administrations. No, sir; 
such matters are artfully suggested todecoy us— 
to lead us off from the ground where the game 
lurks. The real issue—the only point in con- 
troversy—involves the principles of the present 
and late Administrations in reference to detaulters 
and their treatment. Do those in power set their 
faces against defalcations with a withering stern- 
ness and justice calculated to make the guilty 
tremble? or do they coax and soothe and wink 
at the defaulter while they see him pocket the 
people’s money? That is the question. 

Sir, let gentlemen go back to the days of 
Washington, and find an instance where a man 
has been kept in office seven years after he was 


found to be a defaulter upon the settlement of his | 


accounts; let a case be found where large sums 
have been advanced to an ascertained defaulter, 
and no suit brought to recover the public moneys; 


and when such a case is brought forward, then I | 
will go into comparisons—then I will contrast the || 


purity of Washington’s administration with the 
semblance of Jackson’s, and not till then. , 
It is remarkable, and it will so be put down in 


history, that the distinguishing characteristic of | 
Jackson’s administration consists in fair prom- | 


ises, in patriotic professions, by which the people 


were deceived, and which were utterly disre- | 


garded after they were made. At the commence- 
ment of his official career, the doctrine promul- 


gated as orthodox led us to believe that every one | 
who touched the public money, or used it con- 


trary to law, should be severely punished. You 
remember the case of TobiasWatkins. He was dis. 
graced, removed from office, indicted, convicted, 
incarcerated, and his family left to shift for them- 
selves or starve. How many years he lay in jail I 
have forgotten. His offense was, appropriating 
to his own use a few thousand dollars of the public 
money. Not more than three or four thousand, 
if I remember rightly. Here was an example set. 
How has the precedent been followed ? 


What . 


officer since the days of Watkins, who has ap- | 


ropriated the public money to his own use, has 


en indicted for malversation and swindling? || 


Who among the numerous defaulting receivers 
has been called to the bar of justice, to answer as 


acriminal? Watkins, who only got two or three | 


thousand, is punished; but those who get fifty or 
a hundred thousand go scot-free. 
not only go unpunished, but they are recom- 
mended by Governmentagents as proper persons 
to be continued in office, in consequence of a cer- 


Ay, sir, they | 


aor them in ignorance of the facts during a pe- | 
of more th If that be the | 


/along, much fatigued by the recent chase. 


_sché will long be remembered by the American 
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better to continue the incumbent,who had already 
taken as much public moneys as he could con- | 
veniently use, than to induct an empty, hungry, 
ungorged successor, greedy for more ‘* spoils,’? 
Sir, the letter and recommendation of Mr. Gare- 


The conduct of the late and present Adminis- | 
trations in respect to Watkins, and the host of de- | 
faulters who have subsequently disgraced the | 
country, reminds me of an occurrence in the far 
West. | willtell the story, but conceal the names 
of the parties. Pity shields them from presenta- | 
tion to public scorn. An old man, who was per- 
petually extolling his own virtues and decrying | 

| 


| 
people. 
| 


~ 


those of other people, and who was above all 
** concealment,’’ according to his repeated avow- 

als, was passing, on his way home, after running | 
down the noblest buck in the forest, by a-little | 
cornfield of a neighbor, remotely situated from | 
the dwelling-house. His son and his dogs were | 
The 
old man discovered in the field a single hoz—a 
runt—engaged in breaking down the stalks and 
eating the corn. He immediately swore ‘ by the 
Eternal’? that he never could witness sucha sight 
without feeling the strongest indignation against | 


the guilty brute, and he instantly ordered his son | 
| to set the dogs on, declaring at the moment that, 


if they tore him to pieces, it would be a good 
thing, inasmuch as by such means the neighbor- 
hood might get clear ofa bad breed of hogs. The 
boy obeyed, and the dogs reluctantly engaged in 
the less noble work; and, being the more furious 
and savage in consequence of fatigue, mangled 
the animal until his life was in danger. The 
youth, not wholly destitute of compassion even | 
towards a hog, at length seized and threw him 
over the fence, and called off the dogs. The old 
man said it was useless to go round the fence to 
stop the holes, as he was certain the lesson would 


effectually teach the hog never to enter there 


again. Sothey went on home without repairing 
the fence, taking care, however, to pass by the 
owner of the field, to let him know how kind and 
neighborly they had been in turning the hog out. 

Not long afterwards the old man, his son and 


| the dogs, were going by the same field, and in it, | 
| instead of one, they discovered a large gang of 


| hogs, of all sizes, variously engaged. Some were || 


breaking down the stalks and cracking the corn | 


| with voracious appetites; some, apparently sur- | 


, lated by bunger; and a goodly number had husks | 
/and fodder in their mouths; some frisking, and 


feited, were moping at the heels of those stimu- | 


others deliberately marching to the panels of the 
fence, there to make themselves pleasant beds | 
with the ** spoils.’? As the old man saw what | 
was going on at a distance, he said to his son, | 
‘* Now, my boy, our dogs shall have sport.’ | 
Indeed, the prospect of a general uproar, some 
fighting, and the comminglement of shouting, | 
yelping, and squalling, in a neighbor’s cornfield, | 
was a scene by no means disagreeable to the old 
man’s taste. 
with alacrity, intending to post himself and wit- 
ness the feats of his son and the dogs, while ** sit- 
ting on arail.’’ But he no sooner straddled the 
rider,* than his aspect suddenly changed. He 
turned to his son, climbing up behind him, and | 
said: ‘* Why these are my hogs!’’? The boy 
gazed in silence a moment, and then, with an | 
arch look, replied: ** As [ live it is true! but I | 
reckon, though, I must dog them a little.”” The | 
old man took a ** sober second thought,”’ and, | 





_ after a minute’sgaze, he said: ‘* Perhaps, my son, 
| it would have been better for the owner of the 


} 


tain looseness ae panic morals, which renders it | 
1 


impracticable to find a successor who would not 


| 


corn if we had stopped the holes the other day. 

We broke down a good deal of corn, and did mis- | 
chief in getting out a single runt with dogs, and | 
we shall not leave a stalk standing if we serve | 
all my gang in that way. I know, too, your | 
mammy will not like it; for [ have often heard | 
her say she could not bear to make souse out of 

hogs’ ears that had been torn by dogs. I will, | 
therefore, take the dogs ff, and leave you to tole | 
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of the corn think if he finds out that ws do not 


| treat our hogs like those of other people?”” The 


| dogs in silence. 
| utation, he had not more than got out of sight 


old man put his fore finger upon his lip, gave his 
son a significant look, and departed with the 
But, unfortunately for his rep- 


of the field, when he met the owner on his way 
to it. Their conversation was very brief, as the 


,old man said he wasinahurry. His son was 
found in the field, toiling and coaxing the hogs 
/toagap. The circumstances were so plain that 


the owner of the corn ever after told the story I 
have related, and no one doubted its truth. 

You now propose to raise a committee to in- 
quire into the depredations upon the Treasury, 
and your resolutions direct the committee to in- 

uire into the ** causes’’ of the late defalcations, 

Vhy, sir, it seems to me there is no difficulty in 
assigning the immediate ‘‘ causes’’ of these pec- 
ulations. Your officers are not trustworthy; they 
cannot resist temptation; they are dishonest. 
These are the immediate causes of defalcations. 
I admit, where an officer has a claim against the 
Government, which in his conscience he believes 


to be just and legal, and retains as much money 





| as will pay himself, and no more, there may be 


extenuating circumstances which will excuse him 
from the imputation of base motives; but IJ reject 
the idea totally that an officer should be permitted 


to redress himself by appropriating to his own” 


use the public money in his hands, upon the pre- 


| text that the Government is indebted to him. The 


system which allows officers to raise accounts 
against the Government for extra services is 
wrong. We should have the nature of the ser- 
vice and the compensation so well defined by law 
that there could be no dispute in settling accounts. 
But, sir, the largest class of defaulters have no 
pretext of indebtedness to them by the Govern- 
ment, behind which to escape from public odium. 
They have used the public money knowingly, 


| willfully, and wickedly. There is no palliating 


circumstance. The cause of their conduct is to be 


| found in their destitution of moral principle; they 








aré atheists of the French school; their god is the 


world; their heaven is the gratification of their 
senses. They fear no punishment, and they 
march to their object by plundering the public. 
The evil lies in appointing such officers. Can it 
be that the nation is so corrupt we cannot find 
honest men to receive and disburse the public mo- 
ney? ‘I do not believe we have reached that point 
of degradation yet; but we shall come to it, unless 
the unprincipled career of political jugglers can 
be arrested. Sir, the Executive, for the last ten 
years, has selected for office brawling politicians, 
overlooking business talents and habits. Capa- 
city for, and devotion to, and success in, the me- 
chanical, agricultural, or commercial pursuits, or 
the professions of physic or law, have been no 
recommendation in behalf of an individual seek- 
ing public employment. On the contrary, the 
very fact that the individual prospered in his av- 
ocation, whatever it might, be, seemed to consti- 


| tute a barrier to political preferment and promo- 
He therefore mounted the fence || 


tion in the estimation of the Executive. Such 
persons have been overlooked, and offices con- 
ferred on those who have, by their conduct, by 
their failures, manifested a want of capacity or 
energy in their business. 

Thus it has been that the Executive depart- 
ment, in its appointments to office, has violated 
the plainest dictates of common sense and com- 
mon prudence. The man who has failed in every 
other business he engaged in, as the last resort, 
tries the trade of politics. He manufactures and 
circulates falsehoods; he assails the reputation of 
all those who stand in his way; he extols and 
flatters all those from whom he expects aid; and 
he unites with others alike destitute of principle 
to advance to the Presidency a man who will dis- 
pense rewards to his supporters—who will use 
the patronage incident to his exalted station for 
the benefit of a party. These are the men who 
live by the trade of politics. Their object and 
their aim is self-aggrandizement. They go for 
the ‘* spoils”’ of office. ‘They have no idea of that 


or drive the hogs out as peaceably as you can.” || lofty gratification, that tranquil delight, which 
The boy ventured to ask, “* What will the owner || flows to a great mind and a liberal heart as the 





*The highest rail which rests upon the stakes of a| 
fence. 


i 
| 


! 


most precious reward of the proper discharge of 
official duties. They have no idea of those en- 


joyments of the true patriot resulting from official 
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penefactions to his fellow-citizens, and which, 
with him, are the chief considerations imparting 
yalue to office. The Father of his Country knew 
the value of office and station in these respects. 
The modern office-holder tests its value by dollars 
and cents. And think you, sir, when, by com- 
binations, and all sorts of deceptions, tricks, and 
artifices, power is obtained, those who get the 
power intend to relinquish the dollars and cents— 
to give up the end and aim of all their struggles? 
No, sir, they will do no such thing. Those who 
fight for ‘‘ spoils,” if victory is theirs, will not be 
restrained by the commander-in-chief after the 
battle is over. He is compelled by his position, 
as the commander of such soldiers, to yield to 
their wishes. ‘They will exact a compliance on 
his part with the conditions of their enlistment, 
and would decapitate their general sooner than 
be restrained in the work of plunder. It is not 
at all surprising, when a man obtains office by 
such means, and with such motives, that he should 
forget the Divine injunction, ‘* Servants be con- 
tent with your lawful wages.”’ 

The remote causes of the deplorable defalca- 
tions which exist are to be found in the system 
introduced in the beginning of the last Adminis- 
tration, of removing officers for opinions honestly 
entertained, and appointing others in their places 
whose subserviency to the will of the President, 
and devotion to the interests of party, constituted 
their principal recommendation. Since the intro- 
duction of this system, party contests have thrown 
their blighting influences over us, embittering the 
feelings of society, and threatening destruction to 
our republican institutions. With the servile and 
selfish horde who follow after the loaves and 
fishes, the only question is, how can we elect our 
man to the Presidency? Success secures to the 
fortunate party food, raiment, and shelter, and 
leaves to the disappointed poverty and suffering. 
These conflicts of party have mingled themselves 
with all the operations of our Governments, both 
State and national, prostrating in their tornado 
violence the salauialon of law and Constitution, | 
until the prospect before us is one of desolation. 
It has already come to this, that a constable can- 
not be chosen by a county court without first 
knowing who he voted for, or intends to vote for, 
as President. Members of Congress are elected 
because they are favorable or opposed to this or 
that candidate for the Presidency; and when they 
take their seats on this floor, should their polit- 
ical chief occupy the Executive mansion, the 
creed of party requires them to follow his dicta- 
tion, right or wrongs and generally, if not inva- 
riably, they do it. Thus it is that the will of the 
President is paramount to the will of the people, 
and the representative forgets his constituents, 
and surrenders himself to Executive control. 
Presidential electioneering connects itself in an 
alarming manner with the deliberations and acts 
of Congress. The public lands and the public 
money are disposed of, not with a view to pro- 
duce the greatest possible good to the greatest 
number, but with a view to sustain the members 
of a party, and to perpetuate power in the same | 
or kindred hands. 

Thus, sir, you bid for the votes of the new 
States, and pay with the public lands; and you 
grant millions to remove an oyster shoal or a | Know anything of Mr. Grason’s character, and if he knows 
sand-bar at the mouth of a creek emptying into || the obligations imposed upon him, every Whig officer of the 
the sea or lakes, and refuse to appropriate a dol- || State (with few exceptions) will beremored. Such a course 
lar to improve the rivers of the interior, unless || MF- pape Pasty fee a his party, and such a 
they are of such magnitude as to interest two or | PE SR Pe 
more States. Do not suppose I am again about | 
to contrast Green river with New river, ‘ the | 
North Carolina Spring branch,’’ as I said on | 


ical purposes, and to advance the interests of par- 
ticular individuals, instead of the general welfare. 
With an empty Treasury you vote hundreds of 
thousands to the Cumberland road; you go in 
debt to keep that work in progress, and you at- 
tempt to reconcile the nation to your conduct by 


for the expenditure out of the two per cent. fund; 
the other, the idea that the public faith is pledged 
to finish the work. These ideas, without a sha- 
dow of foundation for either of them, are played 


cile them to the grossest partiality. 
I have a remedy, and I shall prescribe before I 
take my seat. I have been greatly amused in the 
course of this discussion, and, as a prelude to 
stating my own, I propose to notice briefly the 
remedies proposed by others. 
| The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] rec- 
/ommends a ‘ general turn-out’’ of the official 
‘corps. ‘That many ought to be ** turned out’? of 
office 1 do not doubt. But were all that accom- 
| plished, it would avail nothing unless a better set 

can be found to fill their places. I remember the 
| fable of the fox and the flies. 


exhausted people. I desire those who come 
| hereafter may bring healing in their wings, and 
not the appetites and probosces of gallinippers.* 
If it be no more than a partisan war between ins 
and outs that now agitates the nation, I predict 
that no good will result from its termination in 
| favor of either party. 


| trade to live by. 


plunder. I mean, by the term * legal plunder,”’ 
that they will, by immoral, partial, and even vile 
legislation, promote private and sectional inter- 
ests at the expense and to the detriment of the 
people at large; that they will legalize iniquity. 


would not do so ’’] I hope and believe they 
will not; but the ** turn-out’”’ remedy, even if it 
should succeed in a great degree, will not effect- 
| ually eradicate the disease. It will do no good to 
turn the hogs out unless you stop the holes. My 
| remedy is to repair the fence. 

But, sir, | have another and a strong objection 
to the ‘‘general turn-out” remedy. Such a course 


| our political adversaries. It would be to punish 
can people the odious practice of making the of- 
fices of Government nothing more nor less than 
| stakes put up to be played for by political gam- 
blers. Sir, there is great danger, from the temper 
| of the times, that such will be the future practice 
of all parties in this country. I will read you, 
by way of sample,what the friends of the recently 
elected Democratic Governor of Maryland dictate 
tohim. The paper called the Washington County 
Democrat says: 


“There has been a great deal of speculation as to the 





lic offices of this State—whether he will appoint his friends 
| or his enemies to the offices under his control, &c. 


staring capitals thus: 
TO A MAN.’’ Not even an exception is to be tol- 
ing a parallel between the Cumberland road and | 
the roads leading through Kentucky. I have done | 
this heretofore, for the purpose of placing before || he ‘‘owes to his friends,’ by removing from office 
my constituents the glaring injustice of your le- 
gislation. 


It is with heartfelt exultation that I || be their quali 


inform this House that there is now nearly one || rity, industry and talent! When this shall be- 
hundred miles of the finest navigation in the world | 
ready for use on Green river; and in twelve 
months from this time there will be double that 
number. It is all the work of Kentucky; and, 
sir, we are going ahead with our roads in the 
same manner, relying upon the State, without 
coming here to beg favors. But, sir, I glance at | 


these things for the purpose of asking whether 


Governments (of which there is imminent dan- 
ger) upon the election ofa new Executive, then, 
truly, ‘‘the post of honor will be the private sta- 
tion.’? Then men of high moral and intellectual 





moscheto in the West. 
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any man supposes these palpable. inequalities 
could exist fora moment but to subserve polit- | 


two flimsy pretexts: one, the idea of indemnity || 
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worth, engaged in the various avocations of life, 
and the humble and honest, yet less gifted, but 
equally meritorious citizens, who earn a support 
for his beloved family by the sweat of his face, 
will stand aloof from political corruption and offi- 
cial plunder, until they become intolerable; and 
when that period arrives, they will stand by their 
arms, 

But, sir, can we geta better set to fill the vacant 
places upon a ‘* general turn-out?’’ It will be 
very difficult to do, if the ideas of the gentleman 


| from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] be correct. 


off apon aconfiding and deceived people to recon- | 


I do not wanta | 
new swarm to suck the remaining blood of an | 


I have but little confi- | 
| dence in those of any party who make politics a | 
With such, money is the main | 
| object; and when they obtain power they are very | 
| apt to use it for purposes of legal, if not criminal, | 


[A member was heard to say, ‘the Whigs | 


. : | 
would be to follow the deleterious example set by || 


for opinion’s sake, and to rivet upon the Ameri- |, 


course likely to be pursued by Mr. Grason relative to the pub- | 


If we | 


The Baltimore Republican gives its dictum in .| 
‘© WE SAY, DISMISS THEM || 


in these days to exact that a ** Democratic’? Gov- | 
ernor shall play the tyrant, to discharge the debts 


all political a no matter how great may | 


' 

| 
another occasion; nor shall I detain you by draw- || erated. Thus, sir, it has become ** Democratic’? | 
cations in point of fidelity, integ- || 


| one cent. 
come the settled practice of the national and State | 


He seems to think that the accumulation and ap- 
propriation of immense sums of money by this 
Government is the true cause of the recent defal- 
| cations, and his remedy, therefore, is to dry up 
| the sources of revenue. He supposes that human 
nature cannot withstand the temptation which 
immense piles of burnished gold present, and 
therefore concludes that our condition will not 
change for the better until the legislation of Con- 
gress takes a new direction. He thinks corpu- 
lency is the disease, and that depletion and starva- 
tion constitute the proper remedy. I admit, sir, 
thata knave or a thief, before perpetrating a crime, 
usually considers the chances of escape and de- 
tection; and hence, if he were about to steal a 
turn of corn, he would prefer going to the crib 
| and shelling out for himself, rather than take the 
| full bag already prepared for the mill. The owner 
might not miss the two bushels and a half taken 
out of the heap. He would at once discover he 
| had been robbed if the full bag disappears, and 
hot pursuit might ensue. But this reasoning is 
not at all applicable to filching money from the 
Treasury. Whether there be overflowing mil- 
lions, or whether it be reduced to the last turn, 
the amount is, or ought to be, accurately meas- 
ured up; and, if a cent is subtracted, you ascer- 
tain the loss with mathematical accuracy. The 
depredator meets with no encouragement, there- 
fore, in the reflection that he may escape detec- 
tion by stealing a large pile or heap. Is the 
temptation increased in eo to the magni- 
tude of the treasure? I think not. There are 
stories extant of generous robbers, who plunder 
the rich to give to the poor; but I apprehend we 
cannot with truth attribute any palliating senti- 
| ment of that sort to our official defaulters, in ex- 
| tenuation of their conduct. No,sir. The Holy 
Book says: 





| There is a generation whose teeth are as swords, and 
their jaw-teeth as knives, to devour the poor from off the 
earth, and the needy from among men.”? 

Doubtless the text was prophetically uttered 
in reference to the sub-Treasury defaulters of this 
| country at the present day. They have no sen- 
timent that does not concentrate in self. They do 
not steal in consequence of the magnitude of the 
treasure, or the ability of the Government to sus- 
tain the loss. No, sir. Unrestrained by moral 
principles, they are under the dominion of vicious 
| propensities, and care not into what crime they 
| steep their hands, provided it can be done with 
impunity. Their motives of action are to be found 
in their own inbred corruptions, and not in tempt- 
ations from without. The fault lies in placing 
such men in situations where they can act out 
their principles. Office has not made them rogues; 
but office has furnished opportunities for them to 
manifest what they always were. The public 
money can never be safe in the hands of such 
men, and the remedy is to find men of different 
characters. And, sir, they can be found, provid- 
ed you will hunt for them in those walks of life 
where the noisy, lying, sycophantic, calumniating 
| partisan—the vile tool of party—is never a wel- 
come guest. I claim no preéminence for my con- 
| stituents over those of any other member, but I 
will venture to assert that I could select in my 
own district men enough, who could and would 
receive, keep, and disburse every dollar of our 
vast revenue, without fraudulently misapplying 

I would take those who succeeded in 
their business as farmers, mechanics, merchants, 
and professional men, and not those who made 
| politics a trade as their dernier resort. I would 
pass by those who believe the chief good consists 





| in the possession of iron chests crammed with 


| yellow coins stamped with the likeness of some 


* Gallini ia'thie fal ies of |, TOyal fool, and select those content with the com- 
LT OC eee HW forts of life, earned by their own industry, aud 
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who would not exchange the convictions of their 
accountability to God, and their faith of immor- 
tality, for all the gold and diamonds of earth. | 
There are men who discharge public trusts under 
a sense of obligation to a higher power than the 
tribunals of this world, and such men cannot be | 
influenced by the temptations which the gentle- 
man from South Carolina supposes must over- 
come poor human nature. Sir, I do not like the | 
gentleman's remedy. I do not like the idea of | 
putting an end to thievery by keeping nothing 
on hand to tempta thief. I do nottake consola- | 
tion for poverty in the reflection that I can defy | 
the robber. 
The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bett,] | 
and a very talented and esteemed Representative 
of Kentucky in the other branch of Congress, | 
have suggested and pressed bills to prevent Fed- 
eral officers from interfering with the freedom of | 
elections, as the panacea suited to the political 
diseases of the presenttime. I will go with them 
as far as the Constitution will allow in restrain- 
ing the corrupt and corrupting practices of these 
intermeddlers with the rights of suffrage. But I 
apprehend that the danger is far greater from in- 
termeddlers who wish to obtain, than those who 
already have office. The officer only fights to 
defend his citadel, to retain his station, to repel | 


_according to the doctrine of rotation. 
| doctrine which prevents a member from becom- 


assaults; whereas the seeker must undermine and || 
blow up theincumbent, to dislodge him, and make || 


a vacan*y for himself to occupy. As the incum- | 
bent is intrenched behind official walls, he feels 
more secure, and the known fact that his position | 
gives him the advantage in the contest renders | 
the assailant the more reckless in the use of | 
weapons. He uses poisoned arrows, in violation | 
of all the rules of honorable warfare. He be- | 
comes a brute and a savage, and pursues his vic- 
tim without principle or mercy. Now, sir, the 
sin of the last ten years has been, that an aspi- | 
rant for office has been esteemed meritorious and | 
talented just in proportion to the success which 
attended his efforts in raising a Swiss corps to 
storm the battery, to fight for their leader, right 
or wrong. 


referred to in relation to her delegation in the | use of the term. In that sense an ‘‘ Independen: 


Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Congresses, 


/a new set of men are introduced, comparatively | 


| time a member of Congress learns how to dis- 


| any one. 


|| lictions of duty; let the people have the power to 
i} 


Instead of denouncing the wretch || station, and to consign 


who filled his ranks with recruits by deceptions || 
tricks and false promises, and who seduced his || 
adversary’s sentinels and caused them to desert || 
by bribery, the policy was and is to reward such || 


a man, to give him a bountiful share of the good | 
things dispensed by Executive patronage, and | 
to displace friends as well as foes to make room | 
for a powerful demagogue. ‘Thus it is that the | 


essence of merit, in the estimation of the present | 
dominant party, consists in the ability to control || 
the largest number of votes. The corrupt means || 
by which it is done constitute no objection to the || 


claim for official promotion. 
office thus acquired should be used for selfish and | 
corrupt purposes. Indeed, in the nature of things, 
it cannot be otherwise. The seed and the ground 
in which it is sown are cursed with corruption, 
and how can the fruit be pure? 

Sir, the remedy of my friends who would pun- | 
ish Federal officers for intermeddling with elec- | 


It is no wonder that || 


| 
| 
| 


| deed, if such contributions have not already been | 


tions will hardly mitigate, much less cure, the 


disease. Why, sir, the party in power preach 
the doctrine of rotation in office. I know they | 
practice upon it by occasionally rolling the in- | 
cumbent from one fat office to a fatter, and then | 
to the fattest; and [ know, too, when party | 
policy requires, they seem in good faith to re- 
spect the principle of rotation. Thus, sir, out of | 
thirty good and true Democratic Representatives 
from the State of New York in the Twenty- | 
Fourth Congress, only three of them were re- | 


turned to serve in the Twenty-Fifth Congress, | 


? 


|, more than a plain citizen; suppose, after the elec- 


New York. The ‘ party”’ lost no strength by || 
the changes made in reference to the Twenty- |, 


Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Congresses. The peo- 


in regard to the Twenty-Sixth Congress, foun 

upon the condemnation of the creed of the ** par- 
Fe A revolution in public sentiment has changed | 
the delegation of the State, and not the principle 
of rotation in its party sense. Sir, there never was | 





a more cunningly-devised ad captandum scheme |) 





j 


|, pendent Treasury.”’ 
ple of that great State have made many change | 
ed 


1} 
} : 
|| be the wiser. 
| 
| 
| 


| ignorant of the rules of this body, unacquainted | 


with its members, and not so well informed as | 
those of more experience in respect to the affairs | 
of the Government in all its relations. Under | 
such disadvantages, a new delegation, elected | 
upon party grounds, cannot be otherwise than | 
instruments in executive hands, and they follow | 
their leader in Indian file, and make but one track | 
in their march. Sir, itis a doctrine favorable to | 
executive supremacy. Does a sensible man hold | 
to the doctrine of rotation with his blacksmith | 
or his shoemaker? No,sir. Hewillnotchange | 


| a long-tried and faithful workman, who keeps | 


honest accounts, for a stranger. And yet, by the 


charge his duty independently and beneficially to 
the country, he must give place to a new-comer, 
It is a 


ing independent of the Executive. It extinguishes 
the light of experience, and leaves the country | 
to pursue its destiny in the dark, or to follow | 
the meteor glory of a military chieftain, or the 
ignis fatuus—the jack-o’-lantern—of a boggy ma- | 
gician. 
Sir, I do not make these remarks out of the | 
least disrespect to the New York delegation now | 
here, to whom I am politically opposed. Far | 
from it. I admit they would probably have been | 
applicable to myself in their full force if Mr. Clay 
had been President when I first came into Con- 
gress. Unexperienced in legislation here as I 
then was, I might have surrendered my own to | 


follow the thoughts and suggestions of his ad- | 


ministration. 1 mean no personal disrespect to | 
1 am warring against a system, the | 
tendencies of which are to erect a despotism. | 
Give me responsibility in office; give me every 
facility to punish aggressions and chastise dere- 


hurl a stupid or corrupt public servant from his | 
im toalong disgrace; 
but let them, if they choose, say ‘* Well done, | 
thou good and faithful servant,’’ and keep him | 
upon the watchtower, without being cashiered 
or dismissed by the party principle of rotation. 
Under this party doctrine of rotation, how easy 
a matter would it be to evade any law restrain- 
ing Federal officers from interfering with elec- 
tions! A is a receiver or collector, in office. 
Well, sir, he will nibble his cheese as mute as 
a mouse two or four years, while his friend B 
agitates every element in getting voters to the 
polls. If A should submit to a contribution of 
ten or fifteen per cent. of his salary during the 
time, to help B to raise the wind, and both should | 
keep that matter a secret, the public would never | 
Rumor is a truthless hussy, in- | 


made in some places. But be that as it may, | 
open A does not say a word about elections 
while in office; suppose he only votes punctually, 
and B makes all the noise when he is nothing 





tion is over, the principle of rotation is enforced, 


and A should give up the office and take the field || 


as an electioneerer for the next four years, and B 
should step into the office and there remain as 
quiet and peaceable as a lamb: suppose such a | 
game to be played, and what will a law avail 
providing punishments to deter Federal officers 
from intermeddling with elections? 1 will not 
stop to answer the question, but hasten to other 


| matters. 
and two out of these three came from the city of | 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Taytor]} 
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Treasury’’ constructed by Locofocoism meang 
an Executive engine with which party work is to 
be performed. Now, sir, the ‘ Independent 
Treasury” which I shall favor is one over which 
the Executive shall have no control. I call jt 
‘* independent,’’ because it is to be free from the 
dominion of the Executive, and unfettered by the 
chains of party—because it is to be an instrument 
in the hands of the people, through their Repre- 
sentatives, with which to perform all the fisca] 
operations of the Government, in conformity to 
well-defined legal principles, and not a power in 
the hands of a despot, with which to prostrate 
the very temple of liberty. The gentleman from 
New York said that the Whigs were for leaving 
things in the worst possible condition, and that 
they would not propose a remedy for existing 
evils. His very charge against the Whigs is an 
admission that his own party, holding the reins 


| of Government in their hands for the last ten 


years, have driven the car of State into a quag- 
mire, where the trembling earth threatens to give 
way, and let drivers, team, and all, sink, through 
slime and mud, into the abyss of destruction. 
Well, sir, as the gentleman seems to call for a 
remedy from the Whigs, he shall have mine, at 
least, although he may not yet be sick enough of 
past follies to adopt it. 

But, before prescribing, I desire to say to the 
gentleman, that I deem it altogether unnecessary 
to inquire into the correctness of his calculations 
designed to prove that the administration of Gen- 
eral Jackson will bear a very favorable compari- 
son with the preceding Administrations in regard 
to the sums lost by defaulters. The test of merit 
is not the amount lost during this or that Admin- 
istration, but it turns on the character of the 

ersons selected to fill office by the President. 

et the gentleman look to the character of the 
appointees—the official corps of General Jack- 
son—and then estimate the amount they have 
pilfered, not only during his administration, but 
down to the latest period they were permitted to 
remain in service, and I believe he will find that 
the public loss from officers appointed by him has 
been double, yea, sir, quadruple the amount lost 


|| by the appointees of any other President. That 


is the true test, and it has been evaded in the 
whole of this debate. But, sir, the whole defense 
made by the gentleman from New York, and 
others, based upon the ground that defalcations 
have existed under every Administration, is un- 
worthy of the subject. Can a thief justify him- 


'| self upon the ground “ that others steal as well 


as he?” If I charge you, sir, with having high- 
waymen for associates, do you vindicate your- 
self by retorting that my companions are robbers? 
1 have heard that such a course is the usual mode 
of settling matters in a fish-market. I should 
expect to witness it in Billingsgate, but I am as- 
tonished to hear anything like it in an American 
Congress. 

I would, moreover, suggest to the gentleman 
from New York that, even according to his own 
mode of ascertaining the merit and demerit of the 
several Administrations, he has omitted to take 
into consideration the defalcations in the Post 
Office Department. I have seen no document 


| which gives the necessary information on that 


subject; and I believe there are numerous cases of 
defalcations where the Government has sustained 


| no loss, because the sureties of the defaulter have 


paid up the money. I should like to see areport 
from the Department showing the number and 
amounts of those cases. The first ‘* reform’ in 
my district, after General Jackson was elected, 
consisted in the removal of a faithful postmaster, 


thinks that an “Independent Treasury”’ is the || and appointing one who soon used the public 
remedy. Well, sir, 1, too, have faith in an ** Inde- || money: his sureties paid it. I have made a fruit- 


man uses the term to convey one idea, while I 


|, use it to convey a very different one. He means | 


by it the exploded sub-Treasury system—the re- | 
ceivers general, their cashiers, clerks, iron chests, | 


|| &c., all dependant upon the will and pleasure of | 


the President. He calls a plan devised and rec- | 
ommended for its subserviency to the Executive | 


to cheat and deceive the people than this same || an “‘ Independent Treasury.’’ If he uses the term | 
doctrine of rotation in office. How does it work || to indicate fiscal machinery above the people and | 
in reference to Representatives on this floor? | their Representatives, and which will act ‘‘ inde- | 
According to the example of New York, just || pendent’? of them, then, sir, he makes a proper | 














But I apprehend the gentle- | less search to find some redress for them during 


this session. 

But to paeenn with my remedy: the root of the 
evil may be found in the combinations of bad men 
for the purpose of securing the emoluments of 
office to themselves by party discipline. The great 
means to secure the end is the election of a party 
President. My remedy consists in erecting new 
constitutional barriers: it is, to drive the hogs out, 
and mend the fence. ’ 

In the first place, I would render the President 
ineligible to a second term; I would do this to 
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} 
revent him, while in office, from using his powers | cipled sycophart, ever ready to burn incense on subordinate executive officers, and to rid them of 
and patronage with a view to his reélection. || the altar of power, and to sacrifice the interests | that tame servility to superiors which exists under 
I would next render members of Congress in- | of the people for their own aggrandizement. To | the present system. I desire to see them strictly 
eligible to any office which the President can con- || secure a more beneficial and faithful superintend- | responsible to the law, and not to the caprice or 
fer, during the term for which they were elected, || ence, and, above all, to prevent the concentration | prejudice of those in higher stations. 1 wish, 
and for two years after its expiration. My object || of patronage to a focus, to a single point, around also, to deprive the President of the power to pun- 
in this is to render members of Congress inde- | which all the insects and beasts of party swarm | ish political opponents, and to reward his parti- 
ndent of Executive influence. To prevent sub- || and congregate, nothing can be effectual short of | sans, by taking office from one without fault, and 
serviency on the part of the member with a view | the partition proposed. It is better to have sev- giving it to another without merit. I wish to un- 
to procure Executive favors, it should be impos- | eral fires diffusing a genial warmth in different | lock the mouths of subordinates. Does any man 
sible for him to receive the reward. Under such | circles, than to have but one of intense and scorch- | believe that Ogden and Phillips could or would 
aregulation, he would look exclusively to his con- | ing heat, which endangers, if it does not con- | have looked upon the infamous conduct of Swart- 
stituents in discharging his duties. sume, everythinz which falls under its influence. | wout, with a full knowledge of it during five or 
I would allow a majority of the members elected | If a partition of Executive power takes place, and | six years, and not open their mouths to inform 
to the Senate and House of Representatives to | independent departments should be established as | the President or the public, if a system of terror 
enact laws, notwithstanding the President’s veto, || proposed, you still leave the President at the head | and corruption had not been established under 
instead of requiring two thirds of a quorum. I of the Army and the Navy. He is still at the | that power which allows the President to make 
would amend the Constitution in this respect,with || head of the diplomatic corps, and conducts our | arbitrary removals and appointments! Sir, they 
aview to make the President a follower of public || intercourse with the other nations of the earth. were afraid to speak when Swartwout began to 
sentiment, as expressed by the Representatives || These and his other untouched duties would leave | plunder, because at first he took small sums, 
of the people, instead of its dictator. || him employment and patronage enough toengage | which he could have replaced, and then denied 
I would break up the whole machinery of cau- | all his faculties. their charges, which no one would have believed; 
cuses and conventions in the nomination of can- || The idea of partition which I am now insisting and they would have been dismissed to starva- 
didates for the Presidency, by devolving the duty || on is already the basis of our institution. We | tion and ignominy, as slanderers of their noble, 
of nominating on the Legislatures of the States; | divide power into State and national. We have | pure, and talented superior. They did not speak 
and I would give a direct vote to every free white || a State executive and a national Executive, per- when they saw Swartwout taking hundreds of 
male citizen of full age, without employing a col- || forming different functions in fulfilling different | thousands, because they had remained silent 
lege of electors. Any candidate having a major- | executive powers; and why not, in the same | when they knew he was pilfering, and could not 
ity of all the voters should be declared duly elect- || Government, have different executives, perform- || assign any reason for changing their course ata 
a if no one had such majority, then Congress || ing different functions in the execution of differ- || later period, which would not prove a shameful 
should elect,each member having one vote. This 1 ent powers? By the constitution of nearly, if || connivance and want of principle on their part in 
change would be more democratic, (I use the term || not all the States in this Union, the sword and | allowing him to go on unexposed for so long a 
in its true and former sense, and not in its mod- || the purse are separated a vinculo matrimonii, (ef- || time. The law does not allow the slave to give 
ernized meaning, when it conveys the idea of sac- | fectually divorced.) Why not imitate the States, || evidence against his master. ‘The consequence 
rificing Constitution and law at the shrine of an | and elect the Secretary of the Treasury,and make | of that principle is, that the slave will see his 
elective despotism,) and render those combina- || him independent of the President? The States | master commit murder, and not open his mouth. 
tions impossible by which political jugglers so || and this Government cut up judicial power into || The principle is the same in kind, if not in de- 
manage as to secure to themselves the ‘* spoils of || civil and criminal courts, nak render the one in- || gree, which silences the subordinate under th» 
victory.” | dependent of the other. Why may not the same | system of removals and appointments, or punish- 
I would partition the Executive power into sev- || thing be done in regard to Executive powers? || ments and rewards, introduced into this Govern- 
eral independent departments, instead of concen- || Sir, the great principle in the whole of it is the | ment by Andrew Jackson! The system must 
trating it in the hands of a single man. There is | division of labor. It is the principle of civiliza- | be broken up, sir. It is incompatible with pub- 
too much power lodged by the present Constitu- || tion itself; and it is impossible, in the nature of || lic liberty and safety. 
tion, and the construction it has received in the || things, that it should do otherwise than produce || The silence of these men, Ogden and Phillips, 
hands of the President. He is too strong for the || the most beneficial results. [tis about as unwise || is a striking illustration of the worthlessness of 
other departments. He can trample on Constitu- || to place a vast mass of Executive duties in the || the sub-Treasury scheme, so often pressed by 
tion and law with impunity. He is so powerful || hands of one man as it is to require an individ- | the Administration and its friends. You will have 
that liberty is in danger. There is no remedy, in '| ual to tan his own leather, make his own shoes, | two or three keys, each kept by a separate offi- 
my opinion, but to divide his powers, and to con- | weave his own cloth, make his own clothes, catch || cer, and each key must be used before getting 
fide distinct portions to separate independent ex- || the fur, and make his own hat. Why, sir, the | into the strong box where the treasure is kept; 
ecutive departments. With this view, I would || man who should pretend to follow the trades of || and thus, if you can stumble upon one honest 
have the Secretary of the Treasury annually | tanner, shoemaker, weaver, tailor, hunter, and | man, you will save the treasure. Good—ad- 
elected by the House of Representatives, and re- || hatter, and be master of each, would incur the || mitted. But my objection is, that your system 
sponsible to it alone; except that I would allow | ridicule of everybody. I firmly believe, sir, that || of rewards and punishments, your electioneering 
the President tc arrest him for official misconduct, || if the science of government is improved, and || schemes, your pursuit of the ** spoils,’’ is de- 
and suspend his action until reéletted, or another | carried to the greatest perfection, it will be done, || moralizing and corrupting; and that, until these 
was chosen. I would give to the Secretary thus || it can only be done, by classifying and dividing | are reformed, it is useless to talk about locks and 
elected the nomination and appointment, by and || its powers still further, and confiding each subdi- || keys and strong boxes, and separate officers to 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, of | vision to an appropriate and different set of ma- | watch one another. The cream will be no safer 
every officer whose duty mainly consisted in col- || gistrates. The same intellect is no more capable | by appointing two or three instead of one cat to 
lecting, receiving, or disbursing the public reve- || of performing mental labor of every sort, and | watch it. 
nue, and I would place the same barrier of ineli- || attaining preéminence in every department of I have thus briefly presented my remedy for 
gibility in the way of members of Congress, to || science, than is the same body capable of per- || prevailing evils. I have had it before this House, 
prevent their obtaining office from the Secretary, || forming labor with equal perfection in every art. in the shape of resolutions to amend the Consti- 
which I have already mentioned in regard to the || By devoting our faculties exclusively to one or | tution for years, but have had no opportunity to 
President, ' a few things, we may excel, and become public || discuss it. I have now only glanced at the rea- 
I would render the Post Office Department, || benefactorsina particular business. By dividing | sons in its favor. The known political character 
with its twelve thousand five hundred postmas- || and distracting our attention between many things, || of the House, and the certain rejection of the 
ters, independent of the President. I would or- || we do nothing well, and most frequently do all || ‘* reform’’ | propose, have reconciled me in some 
ganize this Department as that of the Treasury, || we attempt very badly. It is the decree of the || measure to the neglect, or rather the past omis- 
in the manner already suggested. || Almighty that things are so. Itis His ordinance, || sion to consider and discuss the subject. But I 
I regard this division of the Executive power | written on the face of human affairs, as a per- || trust, sir, there is a day coming, and that it is 
into independent departments as an essential in- || petual rebuke to the overreaching vanity of man. | not far distant, when my propositions will receive 
gredient in any plan to reform the abuses of the || It is the height of human folly to disregard this || the deliberate attention of Congress and of the 
times. Sir, the idea of partitioning power, and || unchangeable law of God. And yet, sir, men || nation. I Jook to the success of the Whig cause 
confiding distinct portions to separate bodies of || may be found who are greatly incensed, unless | as essential to secure the desired, the real ‘‘re- 
magistracy, is the very groundwork of American | you admit that they can physic you at night, at- | form.’’ I hope and believe, if the Whigs ever 
freedom. The accumulation of all power, legisla- | tend to your law suit in the day, and preach on | come into power, they will apply the proper rem- 
tive, judicial, and executive, into the hands of one || Sunday, better than A’sculapius, my Lord Coke, | edy to the diseases which afflict us. If I could 
man, is Mr. Jefferson’s definition of despotism. || and the Apostle Paul! | foresee events, and in my vision of the future 
That is precisely the crisis in the state of public || There is but one idea more which I wish to behold the Whigs seated in power, and then wit- 
affairs at present. With what the Constitution || suggest, and then I shall have presented the chief | nessa faithless non-compliance with their pledges 
grants, with what erroneous constructions have || ingredients of my remedy. It is this: | would and promises to the country, as faithless as that 
conceded, with those added which have been ar- |, correct the erroneous construction of the Consti- | of the last Administration, | should mourn over 
bitrarily grasped, the President is already an elec- | tution by an amendment, declaring that the Pres-| their coming disgrace, and repent of my efforts, 
tive monarch. He has a hundred times more to || ident might arrest, but should not dismiss or re- | humble as they are, to elevate men who, like 
do and to look after, in the various operations of || move, an officer, until he should be found guilty | their predecessors, forget their professions as soon 
our vast governmental machine, than it is possible || of misfeasance or malfeasance in office, or culpa-| as they get power. If we are destined to see one 
for one man to attend to. His supervision is so || ble omissions in the performance of his duties, | party succeed another, and crying abuses remain 
general that it is almost worthless.. The conse- || by the tribunal established by law for trying the |! unredressed, the people will lose all confidence in 
quence is, that he necessarily confides to others; || charges against him. My object in doing this || thecharacterof public men, if they do not despan 
and, in doing is, he selects the flattering, unprin- || would be to impart an independent feeling to the || of the institutions of the codntry. 
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In the couree of this debate, we have been told 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Boon} that 
the denunciations of the Whigs, their cries of 
‘‘covruption,’’ **corruption,’’ remind him of the 
shepherd boy in the fable, who deceived by ex- 
claiming ‘‘wolf,’’ * wolf,’’ until no one paid the 
least attention to the sound. If I remember the 
fable aright, the sheep were devoured at last by 
neglecting the warning. With a proper appli- 
cation of the moral of the whole story, the people 


should at Jeast learn caution, and look to their , 


affairs, even if the sentinel should sometimes give 
a false alarm. The gentleman says the people 
will not and do not believe the cry, and he exulted 
in their unbelief. We are taught in sacred places 
that a want of faith is a damning sin. I call upon 
the people to examine the evidences, to look into 
the facts upon which we raise the ery of political 
corruption, Let them do that, and, if they will, 
[ am greatly mistaken if they do not perceive, 
not one wolf coming, but an army of wolves al- 
ready devouring their substance. If the people 
ought to have faith, and have it not, they must 
take the consequence of their unbelief; they must 
perish—there is no salvation for them. 

I know, sir, it is very difficult to secure the con- 
siderate atiention of a man, or to reason with him, 
when you wish to eradicate his errors and preju- 
dices. He arms himself against your first ap- 
proaches, and he sets up his passions as an im- 
wenetrable wall of protection, He hates you. 

le wili not sacrifice his vanity, his consistency, 
his infallibility, his self-love, so far as to be con- 
vinced by you. Converta political zealot! Why, 
sir, the thing is next toanimpossibility. I would 
almost as soon undertake to convince a Mormon 
that their new revelationfrom Heaven was noth- 
ing but the trick of an artful knave, or to save 
the victim of superstition and idolatry from self- 
immolation under the car of Juggernaut, or to ar- 
rest the crusades set on foot by Peter the Hermit. 
Reason cannot stand up against a hurricane of 
passion. I have no hope of converting the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, He is seared by unbelief. 
He is like the last man who perished in the flood; 
who, standing tiptoe upon the mountain top, 
with the water up to his chin, addressed Noah, 
as the ark floated by, ‘* Ride on, my old boy, I 
don’t believe there will be much of a storm after 
all.”? I know, sir, that a man’s time and breath 
are wasted in atiempts to reason coolly with heated 
zealots about anything. And in the days that 
are gone, when fifes and drums and the firing of 
cannon on the 8th of January were resorted to 
as appropriate means to excite the passions, and 
to suppress the suggestions of the understanding, 
it was in vain to talk about trampling constitu- 
tions and jaws under foot. 
sands would not listen. 


ike again. 


proper impressions by her teaching. The last 


8th of January passed away as silently as the || 
I rejoice in the victory of that | 


falling meteor. 
day as much as any man, but I have lamented in 
bitterness that its glory has beer prostituted to 
create a huzza sentiment, justifying the General in 
setting the Constitution and laws of his country 
at defiance. 


ing upon past transactions which occurred when 
they were too young to have their prejudices and 
passions enlisted by being actors and voters. 
And notwithstanding the asseverations of the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Boon,] there have 
been some converts—some who admit they once 
were blind, but now kuow they see. The signs 
of the times, taken altogether, are encouraging. 
The Madisonian declares for the election of a 
Secretary of the Treasury by Congress. Other 
papers will follow that lead. A committee, dur- 
ing the last session, reported unanimously in 
favor of rendering members of Congress ineligi- 
bleto Executive appointments, and incapacitating 
them to receive office from the President for a 
limited time after the termination of their mem- 
bership. There is a moving of the waters which 
I trust will heal the nation. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Tuomas] 
has taken occasion, in the course of this debate, 


Hundreds and thou- | 
rut those days have | 
mag by, and I trust we shall never see their || 

We never shall, if history makes the || 


Since General Jackson was first || 
elected, the boys of eleven and twelve years have | 
grown up to be voters. They will reason in look- | 
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the ‘* cruel and outrageous’’ course pursued on 
this floor towards the Administration and its 
friends, in the cry of ‘‘ corruption!’’ ** corrup- 
tion!’’ Sir, lam glad to hear the gentleman com- 
plain. There is hope of reformation where there 
is sensibility left. 1 only regret that, while he was 
rebuking us, he did not remember the course of 
his own associates, and bring them in toshare in 
the benefits of his lecture. Has he forgotten the 
charges made against the purestand best patriots 


of the land—that they were the bribed tools of | 
the Bank of the United States, laboring for cor- | 


rupt wages? Does he not read the daily outpour- 


ings of the official organ, whose chief means of || 


defending its cause consists in a fathomless reser- 


voir of fetid water, and unprincipled efforts to | 


sprinkle it in the path of truth and patriotism, in 
the hope that their votaries may be induced to 
veer about in order to avoid the stench? Let the 


gentleman first pluck the beam out of his friends’ | 


eyes before railing at the mote in the eyes of those 
who may not listen so kindly to his advice. I 
deprecate as much as any one the party denun- 


ciations and political slanders of the times. I have | 


always set my face against them; but no one 


should be deterred from speaking what he believes || 


to be the truth from the fear of being gazetted, or 


of having his motives assailed by those who wish |! 
to rise by prostrating others. I should rejoice to | 


see the disgraceful war of vituperation come to 
anend. The gentleman and the Administration 
he sustains may do much to bring about that re- 


sult, by cleansing the official organ; and I should | 
be glad if their first efforts would take that direc- | 
One of the reforms I desire to make is, to | 


tion. 
sever the connection between the patronage of 


the Government and the party press. Itisapart | 
of my remedy; and it would be very efficacious | 
in many respects, which want of time prevents || 


me from detailing now. 
I had prepared myself to submit some remarks 


on the subject of the sub-Treasury, the banks, | 
and the currency, in reply to the gentleman from || 
New York, (Mr. Taytor;} but | have already | 
detained you so long that [ am unwilling to go || 
into these questions now, and shall therefore deter | 
what I have to say in regard to them until another | 


time. 


PUBLIC DEFAULTERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. S. PRENTISS, | 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 28, 1838. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union, and having under consideration the | 


President’s Message— 


Mr. PRENTISS, of Mississippi, said: 


defalcations, I am, however, so unfortunate as 
to be viewed by the official eye of this House 
through an inverted telescope, and it is not often 
that I can obtain the floor. With much pleasure, 
therefore, I avail myself of the opportunity at 
present afforded me. That portion of the mes- 
sage to which I shall Kec ed turn my atten- 
| tion, to wit, the defalcations of the public officers, 
| has been already ably considered by my friend 

from Virginia, [Mr. Wisz,] as well as by the dis- 


tinguished member from Tennessee, (Mr. Bet.] | 
But it is a subject which cannot be too often or |) 
Its examination will, | 


| too thoroughly discussed. 

I am confident, eviscerate more of the principles 
| upon which this Government has for some years 
_ been administered, and furnish us more valuable 
_ lessons for future guidance than any other mat- 
| ter thatcan occupy our deliberations. I am sorry 
to observe a rapidly increasing hostility upon this 
floor to the discussion of great political princi- 
ples. One would suppose, in listening to some 


} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| county court, for the trial of petty individual 


i 


/not only to notice all important events in the 
| action of the Government, but to investigate the 


to complain of (as he has been pleased to term it) || causes from which they have resulted. 


Mr. Cuarirman: t had intended, upon a former | 
occasion, to have expressed my views upon some || 
of the topics embraced in the President’s mes- || 
sage, more especially the subject of the recent || 


|| to 


not stop to inquire so much into their amounts, 


lris the 
| gentlemen, that Congress was constituted, like a 


YR 


wy 


{ December 


Ho. or Reps. 


| Defaleations of the most alarming character 
and for an immense amount, carried on and con. 
cealed for a series of years by the collector of the 
| principal commercial city of the Union, have 
| been recently developed. The President has seen 
fit to call our particular attention to this case, and 
| to make, in connection therewith, divers sugges. 
tions as to the best mode of preventing similar 
_ occurrences hereafter. 

“ft seems proper [says the President] that, by an early 
enactment similar to that of other countries, the application 
of public money by an officer of the Government to private 
uses, should be made a felony, and visited with severe and 
| ignominous punishment.”? 

He further recommends that a committee of 
| Congress be appointed to watch the officers who 
| have the custody of the public moneys, and that 
| they should ‘‘ report to the Executive such de- 
| falcations as were found to exist, with a view to 

a prompt removal from office, unless the default 
was satisfactorily accounted for.’’ 

The Secretary of the Treasury has also given 
| us a report upon this same subject, in which he 
| expresses his astonishment that such an occur- 
| rence should have happened without his knowl- 
edge; exhibits, like the President, a most holy 
| horror at the enormity of the offense, and recom- 
mends the appointment of an additional tribe of 
| officers to watch over those already in power, as 

the best mode of avoiding similar mishaps in 
|| future. 

To listen to the well assumed astonishment of 
| the President and Secretary at the discovery of 
| Swartwout’s peculations, one would readily sup- 

pose that defalcation, under the present Adminis- 
tration, like parricide among the ancients, had 
heretofore been a crime unknown, and conse- 

uently unprovided for by justice. Hearken to 
the philosophical musings of the President on this 
| point: 
| The Government, it must be admitted, has been from 
| its commencement comparatively fortunate in this respect. 
But the appointing power cannot always be well advised 
in its selections, and the experience of every country has 
shown that public officers are not at all times proof against 
temptation.”?’ 

Wonderful sagacity! Unparalleled discovery! 
Who will now deny the title of ** magician”’ to 
the man who has developed the astounding fact 
‘*that public officers are not at all times proof 
| against temptation ?”’ 
| The embezzlements of Swartwout have caused 
this truth to flash upon the sagacious mind of the 
| Chief Magistrate, and with philanthropic eager- 

ness he recommends that we put a stop to this 
_ new sort of wickedness by making it a peniten- 
| lary offense. 

Mr. Chairman, if I should tell you that all this 
is sheer hypocrisy—gross and miserable pretense 
—a tub thrown out to amuse the popular whale, 
and divert his attention from the miserable and 
leaky canoe which bears the fortunes of this Ad- 
ministration; if I should tell you that, during the 
last five or six years, a hundred cases of defalca- 
tion have occurred, more outrageous in principle, 
more profligate in character, than the one we are 
|| recommended to investigate; that the President 
| has continued defaulters in office, knowing of 
| their violations of duty, knowing of their appro- 
|| priation of the public moneys to private uses; that 

the Secretary of the Treasury has, during that 
| whole period, habitually connived at these defal- 
|| cations, and extended over them the mantle of 
| his protection; if I should tell you that these de- 
| falcations constitute a portion of the ‘* spoils sys- 
tem’’—that system which has been to this Admin- 
istration what his flowing locks were to Samson 
—the secret of its strength; if I should tell you 
_ all this, I should tell you no more than I consci- 
| entiously believe; no more than I shall attempt 
to prove before this House and the -country. 
| These defalcations I shall trace to their origin, and 





as into the causes which have led to them. It is 
| not the question, where is the money? but where 
uilt? that I wish to investigate. The 


recent developments to which our attention is in- 


|| vited are but some of the bubbles that are every 
_ claims, instead of being the great political tribu- | 
|| nal of the nation, whose province and duty it is 


| day breaking upon the surface of the still and 
| mantling pool. I shall not stop to measure their 
| relative size or color, but will, unpleasant as the 





| task may be, dredge for the corrupt cause which 
‘lies at the bottom. These cases are but the wind- 
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falls from that tree of Sodom—Executive patron- 
ace. Heretofore, the Representatives of the peo- | 

je have in vain urged an examination into the | 
character of its fruit; but it has been guarded 
with more vigilance than were the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. Now our attention is solicited 
to it by the President. Is he in earnest? Let 
him but give us a chance to shake this tree, and 
he will find its rotten pippins falling from every 
limb and branch. 

But our attention is called, particularly, to the 
case of Swartwout. The Administration has de- 
livered him over to our tender mercies; they have 
dropped him, as the bear, when hotly pursued, 
drops one of hercubs, for the purpose of distract- | 
ing the attention of the hunter, and so escaping | 
with the rest of her young. I, for one, shall not | 
be thus diverted from my purpose, but will fol- 
low the dam to her den, and there, if possible, | 
crush at once her whole breed. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


7] 


Swartwout has been found out. This is the 
unpardonable sin with the present party in power. | 
Their morality is the Spartan morality; not the | 
theft, but the discovery, constitutes the crime. Sir, 
if every office-holder’s mantle was thrown aside, 
how many, think you, would be found without 
a stolen fox fastened to the girdle? 

Mr. Chairman, I have no confidence that the 
President has recommended this investigation in 
good faith, or that his partisans here intend to 
permitit. They dare not doit. They are not 
yet sufficiently maddened, scorpion like, to dart 
the sting into their own desperate brain. No, sir, 
itisa mere ruse. Regardless of the maxim that 
“there is honor among thieves,’’ the rest of the 
office-holders are very willing to turn State’s evi- || 
dence against Swartwout, to gain immunity for || 
themselves, and favor with the Commonwealth. | 
Let the Administration give us a fair committee, 
favorable to investigation, not packed by the |; 
Speaker; throw open to us the doors of your de- | 
partments; those whited sepulchres, within whose | 
secret vaults corruption has so long rioted and 
reveled; let your insolent subalterns be taught that 
they owe some allegiance to the laws; compel || 
them to submit their official conduct to a rigid ex- 
amination by this House; tMen,and not till then, 
will [believe theminearnest;then, and nottil! then, 
shall | expect any good to come of investigation. 
But, sir, though little is to be expected from the 
action of this House, I anticipate much good from 
the discussion. This Hall is the ear of the nation; 
what is said here touches the auditory nerve of 
the whole country. Before this mighty audience 
dol impeach both the Pauiavaad the Seretary 
—not before the Senate—no, sir; but before the 
people—before fifteen millions of freemen. 

I charge them with knowingly appointing and 
continuing in office public defaulters—men who || 
had appropriated the public moneys to private 
use; who had committed, in office, acts of as 
great moral turpitude, and deserving of as much 
odium, as attaches to the case of Swartwout; acts 
which the President now professes to think are 
deserving of the penitentiary. I charge the Sec- 
retary, directly, with having caused, by negli- | 
geace, and knowing, willful connivance, some of 
the most important defalcations which have oc- 
curred. I charge him specifically with having, || 
inone case, literally watched a defalcation through | 
a period of more than two years, and seen it | 
gradually swell, during that time to upwards of | 
one hundred thousand dollars! 1 charge him |) 








with having permitted, in numberless instances, | 
the repeated and continued neglect and violation 
of what he himself asserts to be the paramount | 
duty, without removing from office, or even repri- 
manding the delinquents. I charge him with | 
having, in his official capacity, received, and fa- 
vorably considered, correspondence degrading to 
his high office, insulting to him.as an honest man, 
and of a corrupt and profligate character. 

Sir, the Secretary can only escape by the plea 
of ** non compos mentis.’? Out of his own mouth 
I will convict him; I will but let loose upon him 


the documents he himself has furnished, and, || 


like the hapless Acteon, he will be turn to pieces 
by his own hounds! 

Mr. Chairman, the cases which I am about to 
examine, in support of my positions, have been 
selected at random from the reports of the Secre- 
tary nimself, and I present them merely as speci- | 


; Should [ treat of them all, the 4th of March 


| and to transmit your monthly returns, accompanied by the 


| Mr. West (who, it seems, was a sort of rotary 


| Wayne to examine into the delinquency of the | 
| receiver; and having accomplished his task, made 
| a report to the Department. From this report it 


| not know, but I am satisfied it has been to a very consider- 
‘| able extent, and that the Government money paid in by one 


| own private use. the discount as agreed upon ; and thatthe 


| with inclosed, will prove; that he received a bonus for tak 
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mens; scores of the same sort—the phosphores- || 
cent glimmerings of corruption—break through 
the darkness, and illuminate the path of the Sec- 
retary, from the very moment he came into office. 


would find me here, and the chronicles of the 
defaulters still unfinished. 

The first case to which I will call attention is || 
that of Colonel John Spencer, receiver of public 
moneysat Fort Wayne, Indiana, and which com- 
menced in 1836. The report of the whole case 


'is found in Document No. 142, of the second ses- | 
| sion of the Twenty-Fourth Congress. 


I shall 
extract such portions as are in point. 

Under date of the 25th of April, 1836, the Sec- 
retary writes to Colonel Spencer, among other 
things, a's follows: 


** As these statements for January and February last have 
not been received at the Department, I must claim your 
attention to the omission, and insist on their transmission, 
in future, immediately after the close of each month. At | 
the saine time, ] would also claim your strict attention to | 
the regulations of the Department in respect to the period- | 
ical deposits of the public money, and to the duty of trans- | 
mitting the usual evidences of such deposits to the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury, as the instructions require.”? 


Immediately afterwards, the Secretary writes || 
again to the following effect: 1 


Treasury DePaRTMENT, May 23, 1836. 

Sir: Since the date of my letter to you of the 25th ulti- 
mo, your returns for the month of April have been received, | | 
from which I perceive that the public moneys in your hands 
on the 30th ultimo amounted to the sum of $247,251 64, | 
which amount is the accumulated receipts of your office | 
since the Ist of January last. You cannot but be aware | 
that the retention of the public moneys in your hands, be- | 
yond the period of one month, unless the receipts of such 
month be less than $10,000, is a violation of your instruc- 
tions. The object of this letter is, 1. To require that the 
whole balance on hand at the time of the receipt of this 
letter shall be immediately deposited, and a certificate of 


| 


| such deposit transmitted to the Department without delay. | 
| 2. To inform you that the Department cannot overlook the 


omission to do so, or your future neglect to deposit monthly, | | 


evidence of your deposit, in time to be received at this 
office within the month next preceding that for which the | 
return is rendered. 3. That any neglect or inattention to 
these requirements, unless satistactorily accounted for, will 
require of me, from a sense of official duty, that you be re- | 
ported to the President, with a recommendation that you 
be removed from office. 

I am, very respectfully, &c., 


| 
LEVI WOODBURY, 1 
Secretary of the Treasury. | 
Colonel SrPeNcER. 


On the 8th of July, the Secretary directed that 


portion of the Department, called an examiner) 
should proceed in person ‘* to make special in- 
quiry into the matter, and report to the Depart- 
ment the result.” 

Accordingly, Mr. West proceeded to Fort 


appears that he met Colonel Spencer, who was on 
his way to Richmond to raise money to make up 
his deficit to the Government. The following is 





| an extract from the report in relation to a charge | 


| 
of ‘* shaving’’ upon the public moneys: 1 


“Upon the subject of using the money of the United’ 
States, | beg leave to state that I find it universally stated 1 
and believed, and it is conceded to as a fact by the clerks || 


!, in the receiver’s office, that both he and his relative Daw- || 


son have been much in the habit, in the office, of shaving || 
money ; that is, exchanging the money which could not be || 
received for public lands; the rate of exchange or discount || 
varying from three to five per cent. [ find in the case of I] 
Isatah Wells, of Marion county, Ohio, that, so recently as || 
the 6th instant, he paid into the hands of the receiver, in || 


| his office, eight dollars for exchanging $240 of Ohio bank || 


notes of five dollars each. ‘To what extent this ‘ shaving’ || 
business has been carried on in the office, of course I do | | 


i 
person has been handed out by the receiver in exchange for | | 
uncurrent (or not kand office) money—he receiving, for his 


same Government Money again is passed into the land office | 
to be again used for the like purpose, in pay for the public 
lands.”’ 

*‘ That the receiver has taken in bank notes of five dollars, 
contrary to orders, the schedule prepared at his office, here- 


, ing the same is, I think, almost beyond a doubt.”’ | 
In a postscript to his report, he says: 1 
* Mr. Spencer has just come in. having been so far as Rich- | | 
mond, where, by obtaining a discount upon some drafts due | | 
in September, originally taken here for land, he was en- | 


|| abled to swell his deposit there to $52,831 34; which, to- | 


gether with the money taken with him frum here, the silver || 
‘in the bank here, and some other money, enabled him to 
deposit,” &e. 


| himself and his friends. 


Ho. or Reps. 
The following is the supplemental report of 
Mr. West: 
Mramt Counry, Inprana, 4ugust 23, 1836. 
Sir: I hasten to correct ay oversight in my statement of 
Mr. Spencer’s account, in the postscript of my letter from 


"Fort Wayne. [wrote the postscript just upon the point 


of starting ; and Mr. Spencer being present, requesting me 
to give the assurance of his good intention for the future, 


; Must be my excuse for the oversight. 


It consists in passing either the whole amount of his de- 
posit at Indianapolis, in which is included a certificate of 
deposit of $25,000 of silver at Fort Wayne, or, as the gold 
was left in the bank at Fort Wayne as collateral, to make 
up a deficiency of $2,000 silver, [ should not have passed 
all the gold to his credit. 

His account, as corrected, should stand thus : 

Tue Recetver—Dr. 

SUNG DO. "TO WATRAEG so sos ceccccccucccecctces $100,599 32 
Received in July ($255,897 75),...... 356,155 95 
Received in August, upto ll,at3 p.m. 29,774 64 

$486,529 91 


Contrra—Cr. 
June 30. To cash deposited at Indianapolis....$445,906 00 
Gold in bank at FortWayne, $5,332 37, 
—less $2,000, its liability for the defi- 
ciency of silver of $2,000.....0.66.. 3,022 37 
Bank notes, &c., in office...... ee... 17,350 50 


Cold th CCG side ccwesadtcccacas eseee 357 90 
Silver in office....... stbeceteenaadne “Beer 
Dia sins ccrtwadesn scvcnewacs eooee 2,435 00 
Forieited land stock. ...... 2... éhomen 73 20 
Balance due United States........... 5,206 84 


$486,529 91 





It is also proper for me to state that I am quite satisfied 


| Mr. Spencer, by his visit to Richmond, was enabled to in- 


crease his available fund there $94,064 92, (he having 
drawn in favor of the Indianapolis branch for that much 


| more,) by obtaining a discount there; and upon drafts re 
| ceived by hiin at Fort Wayne for public lands, before the 


Ist of June last, which drafts were not due till September ; 


| and of course, in order to reduce the same now to cash, he 


made a deduction. Whether the deduction for the yet re 
maining time was equal to what was allowed him in May 


| last, of course | do not know; but the difference of time 
| would seem to place it beyond a doubt that it was much 


less. 

The latter view, in part, applies to the discount upon 
uncurrent (or not land office) paper, which he deposited at 
Indianapolis; a certificate of the loss upon which | inclosed 
at his request. 

Very, &e., 

To Ernan A. Brown, Esq. 

By this document it appears that the receiver 
had turned his office into a “ shaving shop”? for 
It further appears that 
he had not merely failed to deposit the public 
moneys according to law, but had used them; for 


NATHANIEL WEST. 


‘| when he came to make a settlement with Mr. 
| West, after having scraped together all the means 
| within his reach; after selling drafts, obtaining a 


private discount at Richmond, bringing forward all 


| the public aaa in his hands, and, in the lan- 
| guage of Mr. 
| falls short $5,206 84, which he does not profess 


est, ** some other money,’ still he 


to account for in any way. In other words, by 
this report Colonel Spencer stood before the Sec- 
retary and President an acknowledged, confessed, 


/and convicted peculator and embezzler of public 


moneys to the amount of. $5,206 84, without a 
shadow of excuse or defense. 

And what think you was done with this de- 
faulter by the moral, upright, sin-hating Secre- 
tary? And what has been done by the President, 
who thinks this offense ought to be made felony, 
and punished with the penitentiary? Before | 
answer this question, I will read you a letter from 
a then Senator of the United States, which will 
perhaps throw some light upon this subject. It 
will be perceived this letter was written during 
the examination of the office by Mr. West, an 
was doubtless intended to obviate the effect of the 


| report: 


Manptson, August 31, 1836. 
Sir: I am informed that some things Gre stated recently 
to the prejudice of Colonel John Spencer, receiver at Fort 
Wayne, and Iam requested to write you. In doing so, I 
ean only say thatI have been gratified in learning that his 


|| deposits have been made to your satisfaction; and if so, I 


hope that minor matters, if mere irregularities, will be over- 
looked. He is reputed to be an honest and honorable man, 
and I do not believe that he has intentionally either done 


| wrong or violated his instructions. It would to some extent 


produce excitement if he were removed, for he has many 
warm and influential friends, both in Fort Wayne and in 


| Dearborn county, from which he removed to his present resi - 


dence. Better let it be. 
With much respect, WM. HENDRICKS. 


Hon, Levit Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury. 
“With much respect;”’ ha! I doubtit. The 


| honorable Senator could not have had much re- 
|| spect for the honorable Secretary, or he would 
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never have dared to write him such aletter. ‘Those 
two last sentences, like a lady’s postscript, con- 
tain the whole substance: ** it would produce ex- 
citement,’’ forsooth, to remove the defaulter; ** he 
has influential friends;’’ ** better let it be.’’ Sir, in 
these few words you ma 
the policy, and the strength of the party in power. 
Like the flash language of the London swells, 
they open, to those who understand the true 
meaning, the whole secret of political roguery. 
Being interpreted, the honorable Mr. Hendrick’s 
letter bs read: ** Dear Levi: I am told Colonel 
Spencer is a defaulter, and you are going to turn 
him out. Levi, you’re a fool; you must do no 
such thing; it would injure the party to turn him 
out; he’s a strong politician, and has got a great 
deal of influence; he isn’t cheating us; it’s only 
the people. If you know which side your bread 
is buttered, keep him in office.”’ 

And wnat says honest Levitoallthis? Listen; 
here is his answer: 

Treasury Department, September 7, 1836. 

Srr: Your letter of the 3!st ultimo is received, and lam 
happy to inform you that Mr. Spencer’s explanations have 
been such that be will probably continue in office, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. Witttam Henpricks, Madison, Indiana. 


Which, being interpreted, reads: ‘* Dear Billy: 
I never intended to turn him out; | 
I only talked about it to gull the people, and make | 


who’s a fool? 


them think I was honest. He shall be retained.”’ 
Ay, and he was retained, and soon rendered such 
good service to his master as well approved the 
sagacity which refused to part with him. 

He has been continued in office by Mr. Van 


Buren, and is now receiver at Fort Wayne. There | 
is One more circumstance developed by this docu- | 
ment, to which I invite attention. The Secretary, | 
in his letter of the 23d of May to Colonel Spen- | 


cer, tells him, ‘* that any neglect or inattention 
to these requirements, [that is, to deposit monthly 
the money on hand, and make monthly returns 
thereof,] unless satisfactorily accounted for, will 
require of me, from a sense of official duty, that 
you be reported to the President, with a recom- 
mendation that you be removed from office.’’ 

Now, in connection with this extract, read the 
following letter from Colonel Spencer, written 
just upon the eve of the presidential election, and 
“about six weeks after the correspondence between 
Hendricks and the Secretary: 


Receiver’s Orrice, Fort Wayne, | 


October 27, 1836. 

Sir: This is to inform you that I have forwarded to the 
deposit bank $104,000, in silver, there to remain until [ ar- 
rive with the gold and paper money. 

My Democratic friends think that 1 ought not to leave 
until after we hold our election for President, on the 7th 
November, which I have concluded to await, and shall 
leave on that evening, or the next morning, to deposit, with 
all the funds on hand up to that time. I shall write you 
again before I leave. 
gold and silver. 


sooner, only for the want of help in the office. Hereafter 
| think I can get my reports off without much delay, after 
the close of the month and quarter. 
I am yours, respectfully, 
JOHN SPENCER, Receiver. 


Hon. Levi Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury. 





The sales are rapid; mostly paid in | 
My quarterly report will be forwarded by | 
next mail, for last quarter, which ought to have been done | 


it 
| 


ID, 
behold the morality, | 


What think you of this? The repeated injunc- | 


tion of the Secretary had been, that at the end of 


each month he should deposit the public money 
in hand; and if he failed to do so, without good 


excuse, he should be removed from office. Well, | 


sir, he fails to make his deposit in October, not 
by accident or necessity, but voluntarily; and 
sends, in advance, his excuse to the Secretary. 
What is that excuse? It is that his Democratic 
friends thought that he ought not to leave wntil after 
the election for President; in other words, that his 
duty to the party was paramount to his official 
duty; that his obligations to Mr. Van Buren, (the 
candidate for the Presidency,) were greater than 


his obligations to the country, in whose service | 


he was at least nominally employed. 

Accordingly, he neglected his most important 
duties for many days, that he might use in the 
election that political influence of which the hon- 
orable Mr. Hentiricks speaks with so much unc- 
tion, 


‘The Secretary receives this excuse; recognizes 


‘ts sufficiency, by not recommending his removal || 
from office, as he had promised to do, in case the 
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reason should not be satisfactory; and has thus | 


convicted himself of entertaining and practicing 
the profligate doctrine that interference in elec- 


tions by an office-holder is not only justifiable, | 
but involves a higher degree of obligation than | 


the mere performance of official duty. It was not 
merely to exercise his elective franchise as a cit- 


izen that Spencer violated the injunction of the | 
Department; this right he could have exercised | 


where his duty called him, as well as at Fort 
Wayne. 


party he should exercise. Having thus violated 
’ 


is solemn official obligations, for the purpose of 


assisting Mr. Van Buren into the presidential 
chair, it was of course no more than fair that the 
President should return the favor. 
it. He continued Cclonel Spencer jn office; and 
thus, at the same time, exhibited his gratitude, 


violated his duty, and prostituted his high station. | 
This, Mr. Chairman, is but a specimen of that | 


corrupt reciprocity of service which constitutes 
the ligature that binds together, like the Siamese 
twins, the Executive and the office-holders. 

Sir, the document from which I have made the 


foregoing extracts is a public record, and was | 
furnished to the Senate at the time when Mr. Van | 
Buren was President of thatbody. Ofcourse, he || 
Yet, in | 


cannot plead ignorance of its contents. 
the face of the report of West; of the profligate 


letter of Hendricks; of the shameless avowal of || 


the receiver himself, that he neglected the para- 
mount duties of his office for the purpose of ex- 
ercising his influence at the election—in face of all 


| this, the President neglects and refuses to apply 


the power of removal; and the unblushing part- 
san still remains in office, ready, doubtless, at the 
nextelection, to play again the game which proved 
so profitable at the last. 


I will no longer detain the committee with this | 


disgraceful case, but, leaving it and the parties 
concerned to the judgment of the country, proceed 
to the consideration of another. I will take the 
case of Harris, receiver of the land office at Co- 
lumbus, in my own State. In this instance I 
expect to convict the Secretary of the Treasury, 


not of a single isolated neglect of i but a con- | 


tinued, daily, miserable winking and connivance 
at malversation and defalcation, during a period 


of two years, implicating alike his honesty, his || 


veracity, and his capacity. First, however, I 


| will show what importance the Treasury Depart- 


ment attached to the duty incumbent upon col- 
lectors and receivers, of depositing in bank, at 
stated periods, the public moneys in their hands, 


because it was from the continued violation of | 
this duty that the defalcation in the case of Harris 


as well as in most others, occurred; and because 
it will leave the Secretary no excuse, from the 
supposed insignificance of the duty, for the gross 
and culpable negligence on his own part, which 
makes him, in justice and truth, a particeps crim- 
inis in the whole affair. 

L hold in my hand a book of some four hundred 


pages, entitled ** Letters from the Secretary of the | 


Treasury, transmitting copies of letters to col- 
lectors and receivers who have failed to comply 
with the laws and regulations for their govern- 
ment; and also copies of reports of examinations 
of land offices since Ist January, 1834,’’&c. It 
is Document 297, and was furnished the House 
by the Secretary on the 30th of March, 1838. It 
is the most extraordinary publication that ever fell 
under my observation. fe is a moral, political, 


and literary curiosity. 


If you are a laughing philosopher, you will find 
in itample food for mirth; if you belong to the 
other school, you cannot but weep at the folly 
and imbecility which it exhibits. The Secretary 
must have been frightened when he compiled it, 
for itis without form, and darkness rests upon 
its face. It contains two hundred and sixty let- 
ters to defaulting collectors and receivers; in some 
instances, from ten to twenty to the same de- 


| faulter; yet, so curiously is the book constructed, 


that you must read the whole of it to trace a sin- 
gle case. Its contents are as strange as the ‘* hell 
broth’ that boiled and bubbled in the witches’ 
caldron. From this fragment of chaos I shall pro- 
ceed to extract and arrange such matter as is ma- 
terial to my purpose. And first, to show, as I pro- 


| posed, what importance the Secretary attached to 





jut that would not do; he had influence | 
at the latter place, which it was important to the | 


He did return | 








Columbus, Mississippi. 
commences during 
of the Treasury Department, from whom there 
‘are some three or four letters to Harris, complain- 
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the duty of depositing the public moneys in bank 
at stated periods, so that they might not accumu. 
late in the hands of the collector, and thus afford 
temptation to defalcation. 

The first letter. I shall quote was from Mr. 
Taney, then Secretary of the Treasury. It is No. 
1 of the letters to receivers, is dated January 1¢ 
1834, directed to R. B. Sterling, receiver of pub- 
lic moneys, and concludes as follows: 

** I will only further add that the obligations to deposit 
the public money promptly, and to render your returns and 


accounts punctually, are imperative, and must in future be 
regarded as paramount to all other duties.”? 


Again, under date of 18th of May, 1834, Mr, 


Taney writes toJ.W. Dickson, receiver at Mount 


Salus, Mississippi: 
“ Certificates of deposit are to be addressed to this office; 
these, and the prompt and punctual deposit of the public 


money, are to be regarded as paramount duties, the strict 
performance of which will be insisted on.”’ 


On the 18th of July, 1834, Levi Woodbury 
writes the following circular to some seven or 
eight receivers: 

“<T regret to be under the necessity of noticing your omis- 
sions to make returns for the months of April, May, and 
June last. By a circular, dated the 15th of January last, 
you were advised of the necessity of promptitude in this re- 
spect. It remains that I should again remind you, once for 
all, that this is a duty which must be punctually observed.” 


In a letter to the receiver at Augusta, Missis- 
sippi, dated August 4, 1834, he says: 


** Upon the subject of the request made in your letter of 
the 6th instant, | have to observe that the Department can- 


| not relax in the regulations prescribed for the periodical de- 


posits of the public money.’’ 
On the 30th January, 1835, he writes to the 


| receiver at Helena: 


“The Department having received no duplicate of the 
monthly returns required by its regulations, showing the 
transactions of your office, since your appointment, it be- 
comes proper to call your immediate attention to this duty, 
and to inform you that punctuality Bh this respect, and in 
the deposit of the public money, are to be regarded as para- 
mount duties, and will be insisted on accordingly.”’ 


To Linn, receiver at Vandalia, he says, Feb- 


| ruary 12, 1835: 


* Once for all, then, I will inform you that a strict ob- 


| servance of the regulations of the Department for the peri- 


odical deposit of the public*money, and the transmission of 
your accounts and returns, are paramount duties, the neg- 
lect of which will be reported for the action of the Exec- 
utive.”? 


To the receiver at Demopolis, he writes, Feb- 


_ruary 20, 1835: 


‘‘] embrace the occasion to say to you, once for al}, that 
punctuality in making your returns, and deposit of the pub- 
lic moneys, are to be regarded as paramount duties, the 
neglect of which will be reported for the action of the Ex- 


, eculive.”’ 


Again, February 28, 1835, in acircular to some 
fifteen receivers: 


*<T cannot omit the occasion to impress upon you the ne- 
cessity of a strict attention to, and punctual compliance 


| with, the duties required of you in regard to the prompt 
| deposit of the public money, and transmission of your re- 


turns; and to say tu you that the performance of those du- 
ties must be regarded as paramount to all others in your 


| Official station.”? 


Again, July 30, 1835, the Secretary writes to 
the receiver at Helena: 


“ The regular deposit of the whole of the public moneys, 
as prescribed by the regulations of the Treasury, and the 


| punctual transmission of your accounts and monthly re- 


turns, ARE PARAMOUNT OFFICIAL DUTIES.” - 
I give these extracts from the letters and circu- 


lars of the Secretary to show that the periodical 
deposit of the public money wasa paramount duty 


| of the collectors and receivers. 


If, then, | show that the Secretary neglected to 
enforce the performance or punish the neglect of 
this paramount duty, it may be fairly inferred that 
he is either unwilling or incompetent to enforce, 
in his subordinates, the performance of any duty 
whatever. 

I come now to the case of Harris, which I will 


| present in the shape of fourteen letters from the 


Secretary, and a rarer specimen of official corre- 
spondence cannot be easily found. 

Mr. Harris was receiver of public money at 
The correspondence 
r. Taney’s administration 


ing of his neglect of official duty. 
1 will quote, however, only Mr. Woodbury’s 
epistles, and beg you to mark how well he en- 
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forces the performance of paramount duties. His 
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book entries, or the perfection of other business, be its char- | 


Lam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 


| 
| 
frst letter follows: | acter what it may. 


Treasury DerartMent, February 6, 1835. | 


Sir: I regret that there should be occasion for again call- |) W, P. Harris, Esq., 


ing your attention to the omission to render your monthly 
duplicate returns to this office, for the months of Novem- 


per and December, (those being in arrear,) and to remind | 


you that punctuality in this respect is indispensable. 
lam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the T'reasury. 
w. P. Harris, Esq., ° 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


This refers to the previous defaults, and shows 


that Mr. Woodbury was.cognizant of them. | 


The next month he writes again: 
Treasury DePpaRTMENT, March 17, 1835. 


Sir: Having received no monthly duplicate return of the | 
transactions of your office since that for the month of Oc- | 


tober last, it becomes my unpleasant duty to call your im- 
nediate attention to the omission. Allow me to express a 
hope that there may be no further occasion to remind you 
of the importance of punctuality in the transmission of 


these returns. 
Iam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. P. Harris, Columbus, Mississippi. 


Here, it seems, Harris was in arrear for four 


returns; in other words, had violated four para- | 


mount duties. 
But Mr. Woodbury is a man of long-suffering; 


so he writes again, and with some severity. He | 


is determined to be trifled with no longer. Hear 


him: 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, June 25, 1835. 


Sin: Having, in a communication addressed to you on | 


the 17th of March last, and on several prior occasions, urged 
upon you the indispensable necessity of a strict attention of 


making your monthly returns, and finding that no returns || 


have been received trom you since that for the month of 
November last, it becomes my unpleasant duty to say to you 


that if those in arrear are not transmitted by return of mail, | 
I shall be constrained to report your neglect for the action | 


of the Executive. 
Lam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the T'reasury. 


Receiver or Pusriic Money, Columbus. 


I think, if Mr. Harris don’t make his returns 
now, he’s a gone case; the Secretary is in earnest. 
Here is another letter. Let us see: 


TrReasuRY DEPARTMENT, August 28, 1835. 
Sir: Agreeably to the intimation given you in my letter 
of the 20th June, it has become my disagreeable duty to 
report your continued neglect to the President, who has 
instructed me to say to you that if the monthly returns re- 


quired from you by the regulations of the Treasury, which | 
are in arrears, are not received at the Department on or | 


before the 10th of October next, you will then be dismissed 
from office. 
Lam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
WiiiaM P. Harris, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


There, sir, | told you so. If Mr. Harris don’t 


make his returns by the 10th of October, he will 
be dismissed; the President himself has said it, 
and General Jackson is a man of his word. 
In the mean time, however, the Secretary gives 
him another hint: 
Treasury DepartTMENT, September 22, 1835. 


Sir: Allow me to inquire why it is that your deposits are 
not made in the branch of the Planter’s Bank at Columbus, 


instead of the parent bank at Natchez? Does the branch | 


refuse to receive then, and credit the amount at the mother 


bank? 
fam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 
* Secretary of the Treasury. 
WituiaM P. Harris, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


P.S. Your return forthe month of February last has been 
received to-day, and shows a large amount on hand not 
deposited; and you are hereby required, if not already 
done, to deposit any balance still on hand in the above 
branch, to the credit of the Treasury, and forward receipts 
therefor, in order to save time and expense in traveling to 
Natchez. 


Before the fatal 10th of October, the kind-hearted 


tim one more warning before the day of grace is 
past: 


man writes still again, that he me! give the vic- | 


Treasury DeparTMENT, September 28, 1835. 

Sir: I regret to say that the reasons assigned in your let- 
ter of the 14th instant, for withholding your monthly returns, 
cannot hereafter be deemed satisfactory. I can perceive no 
sufficient cause for their being delayed longer than the first 
week in each succeeding month, as there can be no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining at once the amount of money received 
within the month, or in stating the amount of your disburse- 
ments and deposits during the month. This is all that is 
required in them. The object of these returns is to afford 
the Department the earliest information in regard to the 
money operations of the Land Office, and the punctual 
transmission of all the moneys received to the bank of de- 


posit. They are, therefore, of paramount importance, and | 
cannot be permitted to await the completion of detailed | 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 
| And now, sir, I am sorry to say this contuma- 
cious receiver paid no attention to these kind warn- 
ings and friendly solicitations. He did not make 
his returns; the 10th of October is passed; and Mr. 
| Harris is doubtless removed; for General Jack- 

son and Levi Woodbury have both said it. But, 
softly; here is a letter dated the 12th of October; 
|| no doubt it is the letter of dismissal. Let’s read it: 
Treasvury Department, October 12, 1835. 
Sir: Trusting to the assurances given in your letter of 
| the 14th ultimo, and to those of your friends made in your 
|; behalf, the President has consented, upon the facts now 
| before him, to continue you in office until the 12th of No 
| vember proximo; then, unless your monthly returns are all 
rendered, and satisfactory evidence that the whole of the 
public moneys with which you are chargeable are depos- 
ited, [is received,] you must be removed from office, how 
| ever painful to both him and this Department. 
Iam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


W. P. Harris, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


Well, this is strange! a reprieve! and based 
upon Mr. Harris’s letter of the 14th ultimo? 
Why, the Secretary says in his last, that the rea- 
| sons given in this letter of the 14th ultimo, for | 
| withholding the returns, are unsatisfactory; that 
| he can perceive no sufficient cause for their being 
delayed 

I wish Levi would explain why he and Gen- 
| eral Jackson violated their pledge in this case. | 
confess 1 do not understand it. I thought if Har- 
ris did not make his returns he would certainly 
be removed. But if he does not make all his 
returns and deposits by the 12th of November, 
he will positively have to go, ** however pain- 
ful’’ to both the President and the Department. 
Lest he should forget all about the matter, the 
Secretary in a few days writes again: 

TREASURY DeparTMENT, October 26. 1835. 

Sir: I have to observe, in reply to your letter of the 9th 
instadt, that the allowance authorized by the regulations 
of the Department, as a compensation for traveling ex- 
penses, and risk in the transmission of the public moneys 
to the bank of deposit, can unly be made when such ex- 
penses and risk have actually been incurred, and not in 
any case where both are avoided by means of the facilities 
afforded by the mail or deposit banks; moreover, inasmuch 
| as the branch Bank of Columbus receives and credits the 
|| moneys received by you in the first instance, I can perceive 
|| no reason Why each depositin past months should not have 
|| embraced the whole amount in your possession at the time 
|| of such deposit, as the instructions require. 

\| Lam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. P. Harris, Esq., Receiver of Public Money, Mississippi. 





Sir, the 12th of November arrived and passed; 
| and yet Harris had failed to deposit the public 
moneys with which he was chargeable, accord- 
|| ing to the requisition of the Secretary’s letter. 
Of course he was dismissed without further hes- 
itation, you exclaim. Not so fast; do not be 
|| rash in your conclusions. I have become suspi- 
cious about the matter since the reprieve. I do 
|| not believe now he was removed at all. 
|| And, sure enough he was not. Here is the 
|| very next letter from the Department, talking to 
| him as mildly as if he had never offended: 
| TREASURY DeParRTMENT, November 28, 1835. 
|| Sir: Your letter of the llth instant, and return for the 
|| month of October, is received. As your deposits of public 
moneys are made at Columbus, no reason whatever can be 
seen why the whole money in your hands at the end of the 


| 

| 

| P 
|} month is not deposited. It is expected shat it will be here- 
|| after. 
| 

i 

' 

| 


Iam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 





W. P. Harris, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


|| Very true; no reason can be seen why he should 

not have deposited the money, and no reason can 
| be seen why he was not removed for failing so 
long and so repeatedly to do it. But to the cor- 
respondence: 


Treasury Department, March 28, 1836. 

Sir: Your letter of the 13th instant, inclosing your re- 
turn for the month of November, is received. Again it be- 
comes my unpleasant duty to complain of your neglect in 
| this respect, and to inform you that the omission to trans- 
mit the required monthly statements, for a whole quarter 
|| after they are due, cannot be permitted in any public offi- 
|| cer; and especially after having been heretofore so often 
reminded of the consequences of such neglect. On the re- 
turn of the mail, therefore, if the usual statements for the 
other months in arrear are not received, | shall be under the 
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disagreeable necessity ofagain submitting the subject to the 
President for bis immediate action. 
Lam, &e., LEVE WOODBURY, 

. Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. P. Harris, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Moneys, Columbus, Mississippi. 

Why, Mr. Secretary, you are crawling out at 

' the same place you crept in. This is the tune 
you plaved at the commencement, It is rather 
too late in the day to think of frightening Harris 
now, by threatening to turn him out, when he 
and everybody else know you never intend to do 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, let me crave your patience. 
We are nearly through this case, and then we 
will rest fora moment. The following letier be- 
gins to exhibit the catastrophe: 

Treascry DerartMent, June 6, 1836. 

Sir: Your letter of the 23d ulumo, accompanied by your 
returns for the month of April, is received. Seeing the 
balance of public moneys in your hands amounted to 
$128,884 70 at the end of that month, [ have to request that 
you will explain why it was that the whole of the public 
moneys in your hands on the lastof the previous month 
was not deposited, instead of a part, in conformity to ex- 
plicit and frequent instructions on that point. It is painful 
to be obliged to ask you so often for explanations. 

Iam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Receiver or Pustrc Moneys, Columbus, Mississippi. 

Yes, [ should suppose it was painful. 

‘The Secretary is truly a man of much patience. 
He must be a lineal descendant of Job. He gives 
to his subordinates ‘* line upon line,’’ ‘* precept 
upon precept,’’ * here a little ’’ and there a great 
deal. He strives hard to teach them honesty. 
Whether his ill success is attributable to master 
or pupils, | will not pretend to say. 

At length Mr. Harris does what neither the 
President nor the Secretary dare to do—he dis- 
misses himself from office; in other words, he re- 
signs. 

Treasyry Department, September 21, 1536. 

Sir: Your letter of the 27th uitino, addressed to the 
President, has been referred to this office. Your duties as 
receiver will, of course, have ceased, or been suspended, 
after the 3ist ultimo, the time when you proposa your re- 
signation should take effect; immediate steps, it is hoped, 
will be taken to adjust your accounts, and pay over the 
balance. Soon as the President returns, a further conmmu- 
nication will be made to you. 


Iam, &c., LEVEE WOODBURY, 


Secretary ot the Treasury. 
W. P. Harris, Esq., Columbus, Mississippi. 


He resigns, a defaulter for $100,000. He had 
quite a moderate appetite, compared with Swart- 
wout and some others. 

There is but one more morsel of this corte- 
spondence on record, and it isofa piece with the 
balance. It consists of regret on the part of the 
Secretary that legal steps had been taken ** to at- 
tempt to secure’? what was due the Government: 

Treasvry Department, November 19, 1836. 

Sir: I have received your letter of the Ist instant, by 
the mail of this morning, and regret to inform you that, as 
long ago as August last, steps were taken by the Solicitor 
of the ‘Treasury to attempt to secure the balance due from 
you. 


Iam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. P. Harris, Esq., Colusnbus, Mississippi. 


Now, will any one dare deny that General 
Jackson and Secretary Woodbury were literally 
guilty of this defaleation? Did it not result from 
their willful neglect of duty—from absolute and 
unqualified connivance? For two years anda 
half this receiver was never for a single instant 

| out of default; he was during that whole period 

in continued violation of the acknowledged ‘‘para- 
mount duties of his office.”” The Secretary was 
aware of the whole of it. The case at length be- 
comes so ripe that it falls of itself—a good round 
golden apple of the value of $100,000 and up- 

_wards. And yet the Secretary swears that no 
such fruit grows in his garden. 

But let us again take a bird’s eye view of this 
correspondence. Letus groupit: without giving 
the exact language, we will take the meaning— 
the idea. 

Letter Ist. Mr. Harris, I am sorry-to tell you 
again, you hav’nt made your returns. 
| Qd. Mr. Harris, you hav’nt made your returns. 
| 3d. Mr. Harris, if you don’t make your returns 
I'll tell the President. 

4th. Mr. Harris, you had better settle up: if 
you don’t, out you go. 3 

5th. Mr. Harris, please to tell me why you 

‘| haw’nt settled; do, that’s a good man. 
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6th. Mr. Harris, now don’t behave so. 

7th. Mr. Harris, how would you feel if you 
were dismissed from office? Better pay up, or 
you'll know. 





i 
i 


6th. Mr. Harris, it’s lucky for you you’ve | 


got strong friends; that’s the reason we don’t turn 
you out. But you'd better mind your eye. 

9th. Mr. Harris, fie! 

10th. Mr. Harris, ain’t you ashamed ? 

lith. Mr. Harris, perhaps you don’t know it, 
but you are very much behindhand. Do you 
intend to pay up, or not? I wish you would 
’Tis very strange yqu will hurt my feelings so, 
and the President’s too. 

12ih. Mr. Harris, how comes it that you are 
a defaulter for $128,804 70? I don’t wish to 
hurt your feelings, but I should like to know. I 
have a curiosity on the subject; can’t you tell 
mer 

13th. Mr. Harris, you’ve resigned, have you? 
Well, that beatsanything. What a cunning dog 
you are? Feathered your nest well, ha? I'll tell 
the President all about it when he comes home. 
tiow he will laugh! 

14th. Dear Mr. Harris, I regret to tell you that 


the rascally Solicitor of the Treasury is a going | 
to try and recover back that money you’ve got, | 


which belongs to the Government. Never mind; 
we'll fix it some way. 

Such is an epitome of the correspondence of 
Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
constitutional adviser of the President. Whata 
rich specimen of an American statesman! 

But to our task. The next defaulter whom I 
shall mention was Boyd, the successor of Harris, 
a ‘follower in the footsteps.’’ In little better 
than six months after he had been in office, we 
find the following account of his fidelity. [tis 


extracted from the report of one V. M. Garesché, | 


wio was sent out by the Secretary to examine 
the condition of the land offices. It is dated 14th 
June, 1837. In relation to Boyd, he says: 

“The account of the receiver, which I have made out 


| The receiver never had a shadow of rightto them. 


and transmit herewith, presents against him a balance of || 


$55,965 54. His own account makes it $53,272 73; itis also 
annexed. His assets, of which | also send you the list, 
amount to $61,549 98, rating the land at $1 25 only, but 
might probably realize double the amount. The man seems 
really penitent ; aud I aim inclined to think, in common 
with his friends, ‘hat he is honest, and has been led away 
from his duty by the example of his predecessor, and a cer- 
tain looseness in the code of morality, which here does not 
move in so limited a circle as it does with us at home. An- 
other receiver would probably foliow in the footsteps of the 
two. You will not, therefore, be surprised 1F I RECOMMEND 
HIS BEING RETAINED, IN PREFERENCE TO ANOTHER AP- 
POINTMENT ; FOR HE HAS HIS HANDS FULL NOW, AND WILL 


NOT BE DISPOSED TO SPECULATE ANY MORE. He will have | 


his bond signed by the same sureties, and forwarded in a 
few days to Washington. This speaks favorably. He has, 
moreover, pledged his word that, if retained, he will strictly 
obey the law, and receive nothing but specie in payment for 
lands. He tells me that be is about selling a great portion 
of his lands; that, and some other negotiation, will enable 
him to discharge a large portion of his debt to the United 
States before the expiration of the present quarter. Lenity 
towards him, therefore, might stimulate him to exertions 
which severity might perhaps paralyze. I have, in the 
mean time, enjoined the closing of the land office until the 
bond is completed and returned. Noland has been sold since 
the 29th ulumo.” 


Sir, who but a profligate panderer could have 
written the above? Who but a political bawd 
could have received it without indignation and 
contempt? 

** You will not be surprised if I recommend his 
being retained;”’ *‘ for he has his hands full now.’’ 

No; I presume the Secretary was not surprised, 
though any HoNEsT man would have been, at the 
corrupt and wicked proposition. 

The licenuous familiarity of this, as well as 
other of the reports and letters to the Secretary, 
cannot fail of arousing in the breast of every pure- 
minded man sentiments of scorn and disgust, 

‘ But, says this polypus feeler of Levi Wood- 
ury: 


‘The man seems really penitent; and I am inclined to | 
think, in common with his friends, that he is honest, and | 


has been led away from his duty by the example of his 
predecessor, and a certain looseness in the code of morality 
which here does not move in so limited acirele as it does with 
us at home.”’ 


Now, sir, a more infamous slander was never 


promulgated against an intelligentand moral com- | 
munity; for a more upright, intelligent, and moral | 


community cannot be found in the Republic than 
that which is the subject of this vile libel. Why, 


sir, | do not believe there is acitizen of thatcom- || 
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munity who would’ not spurn, with honest and 


| came to the conclusion that, * from this evidence 








indignant scorn, the profligate sentiments of this || of the President’s regard,’’ “future omissions 


self-constituted ‘* censor morum.’’ 


| would be overlooked.’’ And it seems his opin. 


No, sir; it was that looseness of political mo- || ion on the subject turned out to be more correct 
rality which marks the party in power, which || than that of the Secretary; for, under date of 


more especially illustrates the official conduct of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that induced Boyd 
to embezzle the public property. 

And he did it witha vengeance. His accounts 
exhibit his defalcation as of some fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars in money. But it was a more 
splendid robbery than this: it was of some twen- 
ty-eight thousand acres of the public domain, 
which, by virtue of his office, he transferred to 
himself, without even paying for it a single dol- 
lar. Sir, this was a bold operation; most of the 
appropriators of other people’s property prefer 
personal chattels—something which can be con- 
cealed, and, if necessary, taken across the waters. 
But “*there be land rats as well as water rats;’’ 
and Boyd, it seems, was a land rat. What a 
huge slice he cut from the public loaf!—twenty- 
eight thousand acres of land! Why, it is more 
than a German principality. The Norman rob- 
ber, when he divided out the broad lands of merry 
England, gave not to his haughty barons such | 
wide extent of wood and field. Who would not | 
be the feudatory of this Administration, when | 
the tenure is so easy, and the reward would con- 
sutute materials for a dukedom ? 

Sir, the Secretary deserves impeachment for 
this case alone. Why has he not proceeded to 
set aside the illegal and false titles to these lands? 





Yet his pretended title has been recognized, and 
portions of the land are now being sold by the 
officers of the Government, as the property of 
the delinquent. 

After this extensive land conspiracy, what does 
the Secretary do? Does he, with virtuous indig- 
nation, turn him out of office? No, sir. He per- 
mits him to resign at his leisure. Two months 
after Garesché’s report, he writes him as follows: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, M4ugust-8, 1837. 
Sir: I am happy to hear of the frank and honorable 
cou.se proposed tn your letter of the 24th ultimo. It would 
be convenient to have the bond and resignation arrive here 
by the early part of Septeinber. 
lam, &e., 





LEV{I WOODBURY. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
G. D. Boyn, Esq., 


Receiver of Public Moneys, Columbus, Mississippi. 

Yes, sir; according to the morality of the Sec- 

retary, resigning after robbing the Government 

of twenty or thirty thousand acres of land, is very 
** frank and honorable.’’ 

| will give you one case more, and then I am 

done. It is the case of Linn, receiver of public 


/money at Vandalia. 


As early as June 23, 1834, Mr. Taney wrote to 
him, admonishing him of his neglect in deposit- 
ing the public money, and warning him of the 
indispensable duty of doing so. 

-On the 20th of October, 1834, Mr. Woodbury 
writes him on the same subject; calls to his mind 
his continued neglect and violation of this duty, 
and tells him thatif he fails any longer in its per- 
formance, ‘tit will be my painful duty to submit 
the case for the action of the Executive, and to 
recommend the appointment of another person as 
your successor.”’ 

Again, under date of 4th of December, the Sec- 
retary renews the complaint of neglect in the de- 
posit and non-compliance with the positive di- 
rections of the Department. 

Instead, however, of being removed for this 
continued contumacy, Linn receives the follow- 
ing letter from the Secretary: 

Treasvry DerarRTMENT, February 12, 1835. 

Sir: Although it has pleased the President, under the 
explanations given, notwithstanding vour past neglect in 
some cases to deposit the public moneys as required by law 
and the instructions of the Department, to renominate you 
for the office of receiver of public money at Vandalia, and 
your nomination has been confirmed, yet it is not to be in- 
ferred from this evidence of his regard, that any future 
Omission in this respect can be overlooked. Once for all, 
then, I would inform you that a strict observance of the 
regulations of the Department, for the periodical deposit of | 
the public money, and the transmission of your accounts | 
and returns, are paramount duties, the neglect of which | 
will be reported for the action of the Executive. 

Iam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, | 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


WitiiaM Lis, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Vandalia, Illinois. 


But itseems Mr. Linn thought differently; and 





July 25, 1836, we find the indefatigable Mr. Wood. 
bury still complaining of Linn’s failure to deposi: 
the moneys on hand; yet he does not have him 
dismissed. 

September 2, 1836, he tells him, with as much 
gravity as if it were for the first time: 

**The Department trusts your deposits will hereafter be 


| promptly made, and that ho exchanges whatever of inoney 


| Will take place, on any terms, as they open a door to im- 
proper practices and unfounded imputations.”’ 


December 8, 1837, he says: 


** Again it becomes my duty to call your attention to the 
subject of my former letters, in reference to the deposits of 
the public money, and to inform you that, if by return of 
mail, evidence is not received of your having complied 
with the requisitions of iny letters of the 16th August and 
3d November, it will be my unpleasant duty to report your 
neglect to the President, and to recommend your removal 
from office.” 

Well, sir, instead of being removed, he is per- 


| mitted, like Boyd and Harris, to retire with honor, 
/upon his own voluntary resignation, as appears 
| by the following and last letter of the infamous 
series: 





Treasury DEPARTMENT, January 26, 1838, 
| Sie: Your letter of the 7th instant is received, and your 
| resignation is accepted by the President. T regret that so 


i 
| 
| 
| 
! 
' 
| 


|| large a balance stands unadjusted in your hands, and trust 


that certificates of deposit for the amount with the Bank of 

Missouri, will, without delay, be forwarded here 

| Tam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Witiiam Linn, Esq., Vandalia. 

| Now, how dare the President and Secretary to 

_ say that defalcation deserves to be punished with 

| the penitentiary, when they did not consider it 

| 

| 





deserving even of removal from office in the case 
of Linn, who was allowed to resign and retire a 
defaulter for $ 
| But the Secretary says he was not bound to 
| notice these defalcations; that it was impossible 
| for him to scent them out. After reading the 
| foregoing letters and extracis—‘‘elegantextracts”’ 
| they may be called—I am inclined to think Mr. 
| Secretary Woodbury has taken his cue in this 
| matter from the following fable, which, if my 
| friend from Virginia [Mr. Wise] will do me the 
| favor to read, he will afford a moment’s relief 
both to the House and myself. 

Mr. Wise read, with much humor, from e 
| paper handed him by Mr. P. 


** And how did it happen, Pat, that Misther Van Buren 
always kept in with the ould Gineral as he did? 

“Why, I’m thinking, Murphy, it was because he always 
had such a@ bad could, jist! 

* An what had his having a could to do with the matter, 
at all, at all? 

“ Why, did ye never hear, Murphy, my boy, of the fox 
that had a could? ‘Then I1°ll tell ye. Once there was a 
lion that wanted to know how polite all the bastes were. 
So he made a great smell in bis den with brimstone—or 
something else, [ don’t mind what, jist, but it smelt enough 
to knock you down intirely; and then he called in the 
bear, and says he, ‘Good morning, Mr. Bear; and what 
d’ye think of the smell here this morning? And says the 
bear, says he, ‘ Why, it smells bad.’ *‘ What’s that you say” 
says the lion ; ‘ take that,’ says he, (ating him up altogeth- 
er!) ‘take that, and see if it will tache ye politeness, ye 
unmannerly son of a cub!’ Now, when the bear was ate 
up, the lion called in the monkey, and asked him the same 
question precisely. Now, the monkey, seeing the bear that 
| the lion had swallowed lying dead in the corner, says he, 
* May it please yer Majesty,’ says he, ‘it’s jistthe most de- 
lighttul smell I ever smelt in my life, at all, atall.? ‘Soit 
is,’ said the lion, (patting him on the head, easy like, so as 
to bate the breath clane out of his body,) ‘so it is.’ said he, 
‘and now you'll not tell another lie soon, I’m thinking.’ 

** Now, when the lion had kilt the bear and the monkey, 
he called in the foz to him, and says he, (looking very sav- 
age, and ready to ate him up if be should make the laste 
fox-paw at all,) ‘Good morning, Foz,’ says he, ‘ how does 
my parlor smell today?’ And says tle fox, (wiping his 
nose with the brush of his tail, and pulling down his eye- 
lid with his paw, as much as to say, ‘ D’ye see any green 
there, my honey’) * Faith,’ says he, ‘may it please your 
| Majesty, I’ve @ very bad could this morning, and it’s me 
that can’t smell at all, at all.’ So the lion laughed, and toid 
the fox he was a very clever baste, and he might tread in 
his footsteps if he could straddie wide enough, and that ail 
the other bastes should mind him, or he would ate them up 
as he had done the bear.”’ 


Mr. PRENTISS. The Secretary, though in 
other respects he resembles a much larger and 








less cunning animal, yet, in this matter, has cer- 


tainly taken a lesson from the fox. ‘* He’s hada 
very bad could,” and * couldn't smell at all, at all.”’ 
No, sir; the stench of corruption, which has been 
| so long steaming up from his Department, has 
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not, it seems, yet offended his olfactories. Besides 
all this, his friends excuse him by saying that the 


! 


Government will, probably, not ultimately lose | 


anything by these defalcations; that the money 
will be recovered back, either from the defaulters 
or their sureties. 
Sir, if a thief is detected, and compelled to dis- 
gorge the subject of his larceny, does it relieve 
the rogue and his accomplice from guilt? does it 
extinguish the crime? Upon the answer to this 


question depends the validity of the Secretary’s || 
excuse. | 


It is also urged in Kis favor, that defalcations 
have occurred under other Administrations; that | 
the public ee has been stolen before. This | 
plea I feel compelled to allow to its whole extent. | 
*‘ Brave men lived before Agamemnon,’’ and great | 
rogues before Levi Woodbury. In justice to the | 
Secretary, I cannot deny that his pets are not the | 
first thieves on record; and | give him joy of the 
able defense which his friends have extracted 
from this remarkable circumstance. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, what do you think of | 
this Secretary of the Treasury? of his epistolary 
talent? of his capacity and fitness for the station 
he occupies? He resembles much, both in man- 
ner and morality, that worthy old lady who lived | 
at ‘*The Mug,”’ in Bulwer’s * Paul Clifford,’’ 
and rejoiced in the name of ** Mrs. Margery Lob- | 
kins,’’ more familiarly called ‘* Peggy Lob.”? | 

His correspondence with his subalterns cannot 
fail of calling to your recollection the exquisite | 
admonitions of honest ‘* Peggy”? to * Leetle | 
Paul.”’ 

Thus moralized, not Levi, but the kind-hearted | 
dame: | 

“Mind thy kittyehism, child, and reverence old age. 
Never steal, ’specially when any one be in the way. Be 
modest, Paul, and stick to your sitivation in life. Read 
your Bible, and talk like a pious ’un. People goes by your 
worDs more than your actions. If you wants what is 
not your own, try and do without it; and, if you cannot do | 
without it, take it away by insinivation, not bluster. They 
as swindles does more and risks less than they as robs.” 


Yes, sir; ‘* people goes more by your words 
than by your actions.’? Well has the President 
datink ‘hin maxim, and cunningly did he prac- 
tice upon it when he recommended that defalca- | 
tion should be made a penitentiary offense. Peg- | 
gy Lob placed in * leetle’’ Paui’s hand the sum 
of five halfpence and one farthing. ‘* There, | 
boy,’’ quoth she, and she stroked his head fondly 
when she spoke, (just as Levi caresses his sub- 
ordinates,) ** you does right not to play for noth- 
ing—its loss of time! But play with those as | 


be less than yourself, and then you can go for to || 


beat ’em if they says you go for to cheat.” 

Ay, and it has not been long since this was the 
doctrine of those in power, and ‘‘to go for to | 
beat those who say you go for to cheat’’ became 
the watchword of the party. I recollect well, 
and my honorable friend who sits near me (Mr. 
Wise] recollects still better than I do, those days | 
of terror, when he had to legislate, as he told us 
the other day, with ** harness on;’’ when the best 
argument was the pistol, and the only law was 
club law. It was the time when ‘ Sieve for 
Jackson!’’ constituted the * open sesame” of 
power, which gained at once admittance into the 
robber’s cave and participation in the plunder. 


Then General Jackson had but to whistle, | 


and 
‘Instant from copse and heath arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and berded bows.” 


His followers, like those of Roderick Dhu, | 


started up in every direction, ready and eager to 
perform his bidding. He had but to point his 
finger, and his fierce blood-hounds buried their 
muzzies in the unfortunate victim of his wrath. 

Then were the saturnalia of the office-holders; 
and, like the locusts of Egypt, they plagued the 
land. Few dared to whisper of corruptions or 
defaications; and a bold man was he who pro- 
posed to investigate them, for it wassure to bring 
down upon his head the rage which never relent- 
ed, and the anger which nothing but furious per- 
secution could assuage. 

There was one man, however, who blanched 
not before General Jackson’s frown, and who 
dared to propose an investigation into frauds and 
corruptions which had become so paipable and 
gross as to be an offense in the nostrils of the 
community. He occupied, at that time, a seat 
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in the other end of this building, as Senator from 
| my own State; a State upon whose laws and in- 
stitutions his talents and genius are indelibly im 
pressed. The political history of Mississippi is 
illustrated by his name from its very commence- 
| ment. He served her in all her departments; and 
| as legislator, judge, and Governor, advanced her 
| prosperity and added to her character. What he 
was as Senator you all know. Hestood proudly 
/among the proud, and lofty among the loftiest, 


| ata time when the Senate Chamber contained the 
garnered talent of the country; when its intel-— 
lectual giants shook the whole nation with their 
mighty strife; when, sir, it inclosed within its 
walls the most transcendent deliberative body that 
ever was assembled upon this earth. The floor 
of that body was his proper arena. Toa cor- 
rectness of judgment, which would have given 
him reputation even without the capacity of ex- 
pression, he joined a power of debate which for 
parliamentary strength and effect was unsur- 
passed. To all this was added a stern, unyield- 
ing attachment to his political principles, and an 
indomitable boldness in expressing and sustain- 
ing them. 

Do you not recollect, sir, when General Jack- 
son, like Charles I., strode to the legislative 
chamber, and thrust among the Senators a des- 
potic edict, more insulting than if he had cast at 
their feet a naked sword? It was that fierce mes- 
sage which commenced with breaking down the 
independence and character of the Senate, and 
finally resulted in that worse than felon act, the 





passed not unopposed or unrebuked. 


contemplated, and in the end accomplished, most 


he of whom I speak was at his post. Single- 
handed and alone, like Cocles at the head of the 
bridge, he held at bay the Executive squadrons, 
and for a whole day drove back the Mamelukes 
of power; till at the sound of his voice, as at the 
sound of a trumpet, his gallant compeers, the 
champions of freedom, the knights—not of the 
| black lines, but of the Constitution—came flock- 
ing to the rescue. Sir, it was a noble*scene, and 





ator of the United States, in bold and manly pride, 
| trampling under foot Executive insult, ond pro- 
tecting, at the same time, the honor of his coun- 
try and the dignity of his high station. There 
was a moral chivalry about it far above the hero- 
'ism of the field. Even now, the contemplation 
of it makes the blood thrill through the veins, and 
flush the forehead to the very temples. 

I need not tell you that man’s name was George 
Poindexter, a name that will long and honorably 
live among the lovers of independence and haters 


gation into the frauds and corruptions of the Gov- 
ernment, and from that moment his doom was 
sealed. The deep, turbid, and resistless current of 
Jacksonism swept him from the State in whose 
service the best of his life had been expended; 
| and, ostracised from her councils, he became an 
exile in other lands. 

Sir, the office-holders in this country form an 
oligarchy too powerful to be resisted. Why was 


it wished to do so; like pachas, they had become 





5 
| of the messenger who presented it. 

| Since the avowal of that unprincipled and bar- 
| barian motto, that ‘to the victors belong the 
| 

! 


spoils,’’ office, which was intended for the use 
and benefit of the people, has become but the 
plunder of party. Patronage is waved like a huge 
magnet over the land, and demagogues like iron 
'| filings, attracted by a law of their nature, gather 
| and cluster around its poles. Never yet lived the 
‘| demagogue who would not take office. 

The whole frame of our Government, the whole 


tt 
1 institutions of the country, are thus prostituted to 
| the uses of party. Lexpress my candid opinion, 
when I[ aver that I do not believe a single office of 
| importance within the control of the Executive 


has for the last five years been filled with any |. 


desecration of its records. But the mandate | 


When it burst, like a wild beast from his lair, | 
upon the astonished body whose degradation it | 


worthy of the best times of the Republic. A Sen- | 


of tyranny. But he dared to propose an investi- | 


not Spencer removed ? why was not Harris? why | 
|| not Linn and Boyd? I willtell you. The Admin- | 
| istration did not dare to remove them, even had | 


too powerful for the Sultan, and would not have | 
hesitated in twisting the bowstring round the neck | 
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other view, or upon any other consideration, than 


that of party effect; and if good appointments have 
in any instances been made, and benefit accrued 
to the country, it has been an accidental, and not 
a voluntary result. Office is conferred as the 
reward of partisan service; and what is the con- 
sequence? Why, the office holders are not con- 
tent with the pitiful salaries which afford only 
small compensation for present labors, butdo notin 
their estimation constitute any adequate reward 
for their previous political services. ‘This reward, 
they persuade themselves, it is perfectly right to 
retain from whatever passes through their hands. 
Being taught thatall moneys in their possession 
belong notto the people, but to the party, it re- 
quires but smallexertion of casuistry to bring them 
to the conclusion that they have a right to retain 
what they may conceive to be the value of their 
political services; just as a lawyer holds back his 
commissions. The Administration countenances 
all this, winks at itas long as possible, and when 
public exposure is inevitable, generally gives the 
bloated plunderer full warning and time to escape 
with his spoils, 

Do you not see the eagerness with which even 
Governors, Senators, and Representatives in Con- 
gress, grasp at the most trivial appointments, the 
most insignificant emoluments? Well do These 
sons of the horse-leech know that there is more 
blood in the body than what mantles in the cheek, 
and more profit in an office than is exhibited by 
the salary. 

Sir, I have given you but three or four cases of 
| defalcations; would time permit, | could give you 
;ahundred. Like the fair Sultana of the oriental 
legends, | could go on for a thousand and one 
nights; and even as in those eastern stories, so 


|| in the chronicles of the office-holders, the tale 
of the distinguished Senators were absent; but | 


would ever be of heaps of gold, massive ingots, 
uncounted riches. Why, sir, Aladdin’s lamp was 
nothing to it. They seem to possess the identi- 
cal cap of Fortunatus. Some wish for $50,000, 
some for $100,000, some for $1,000,000; and be- 
| hold it hes in glittering heaps before them. Not 
} even 





* The gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on lier kings barbaric pearl and gold’’ 


in such lavish abundance as does this Adminis- 

| tration upon its followers. Pizarro held not forth 
more dazzling lures to his robber-band when he 
led them to the conquest of the Children of the 
Sun. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, have I not redeemed 
| my promise? Have I not shown that the Presi- 
| dent is but a hypocrite in his pretended horror at 
defalcation; that the Secretary is much worse—a 
conniver; a weak, imbecile particeps criminis? Let 
his defenders reconcile his conduct in the case of 
|| Harris with his official duty, with the dictates of 

common honesty, if they can; I dare them to the 
trial. Let them reconcile his licentious corre- 
spondence with Spencer, Hendricks, and more 
especially Garesché, with the principles of com- 
| mon decency. 
| Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to exam- 
ine minutely the case of Swartwout. I know not 
| why the President should have selected it out of 
' so many as the subject of special communication. 
There 1s, however, one curious matter connected 
| with this subject, which [ shall notice. The Pres- 
ident, the Secretary, and the party, all profess to 
unite in the belief that the defalcations of Swart- 
wout, Price, and others, afford the best possible 
/argument in favor of the sub-Treasury scheme. 
Most of these defalcations, say they, occurred 
under the deposit system; and, therefore, to that 
system these losses are attributable. Now, sir, 
if you will look over this Document 297, you will 
find that, out of the two hundred and sixty-five 
letters to receivers and collectors, nearly two hun- 
dred contain complaints that the public money 
had not been deposited in bank, but retained in 
the hands of the officer. If you will look into the 
cases of Harris and Boyd, you will see that their 
detalcations could not have taken place had the 
Secretary not indulged them in a continued and 
habitual violation of this duty of periodical de- 
posits. But the proposition itself 1s grossiy ab- 
surd. It amounts to this: that the running away 
of sub-Treasurers with large amounts of the pub- 
‘lic money is proof of the safety of the sub-Treas- 
ury system; in other words, stealing is vroof of 
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honesty. It is the holding of the money in the 
hands of the officer which produces the tempta- 
tion to peculate. i 
by continual viewing and ogres he comes at 
length to look upon and use it as his own. 

‘he system is corrupt in its tendency; all ex- 
perience says so, The firstsub-Treasurer, since 
the Christian era, was Judas Iscariot; he carried | 
the bag; and it was doubtless as much by his dis- | 
position to appropriate its contents to his own | 
rivate use, a8 by the thirty pieces of silver, that | 
1e was tempted to betray his master. | 

jut I understand the Executive goes still fur- 
ther; and, pointing to those very defalcations, | 
demands an additional band of officers to watch | 
the rest, and prevent them from walking in the 
footsteps of their predecessors. So Pisistratus | 
gashed himself with unseemly wounds, and tell- | 
ing the people they had been inflicted by his ene- | 
mies, asked for an additional guafd to protect 
him. Ilis request was granted; fifty men were 
given him, with whom he immediately seized 
upon the citadel, and became tyrant of Athens. 
Let the lesson not be lost, when you are asked 
to increase the number of the office-holders. 

No, sir; these defalcations teach another lesson, 
and one well worth the cost, if we will but profit 
by it8 admonitions, ‘They teach that the sub- 
‘Treasury system is but the hot-bed of temptation | 
andcrime. They teach that the public treasure | 


| 
By having it in his custody, || 
| 


| 


cannot be safely confided to individual custody. || 


Sir, this Government may determine to watch, 
like Turks, with jealous care, its golden harem; | 


but it will seek in vain for the financial eunuchs || 


who have the power to guard without the wish | 
to enjoy. 

Mr. Chairman, the amount of money we heve | 
lost, great as it is, presents a question of but little 
comparative importance. If this whole Admin- 
istration would take passage in the Great West- 
ern, and, with the Treasury in their pockets, fol- 
low after Swartwout and Price, I doubt not the 
country would cry ‘* quits,’’ and think ita happy 
riddance. But it is a deep and vital question, 
how such things are to be prevented in future; 
how this running sore is to be healed; how this 
system. of negligence and corruption is to be 
stopped, and the action of the Government brought 
back to its original purity. 

Give us the right sort of a committee—one that 
will go through the Departments as Van Tromp 
swept through the British channel, with a broom 
at the mast head—and something, perhaps, may 
be done. But for my own part, I look for no 
permanent good except in a change of rulers. 

This Administration was ‘* conceived in sin and 
brought forth in iniquity;’’ it has not belied its 


' ne eet Itis essentially and radically corrupt. 


nm the language of an English historian, describ- 
ing the reign of Henry VIIL., ‘it has attained 
as near to perfect depravity as the infirmities of 
human nature would permit.’’ Just before an 
election it will talk of reform, and deprecate, with 
holy horror, the consequences of its own mis- 
deeds; but no sooner is the object accomplished, 
than it returns to its policy, like a dog to his 
vomit. 

I have no hope of reform in the party in power; 
my only hope is, that the people, convinced of 
their hypocrisy and wickedness, will hurl them 
from the high places they have so long dis- 
graced. That aconsummation so devoutly to be | 
wished for may be obtained, let us unite in ex- 
hibiting to the country their true principles; let 
us fasten upon them the responsibility of their 
actions. In this patriotic work [trust I shall find 
with me my honorable friend from South Carolina 
who sits near me, [Mr. Pickens.| Often has he led 
the fierce assault against these very corruptions. | 
‘* Has his hand waxed weak, or his heart waxed 
cold,’’ that his war-cry has not yet tingled in our 
ears? Surely the ** horn of Roland”’ will sound 
again; surely in this, his favorite battle, he will 
strike one more blow for Christendom before he 
renounces the cross andassumes the turban. Sir, 
I see by his flashing eye his soul is with us; the 
spirit of the past is rising before him; he recol- 
lects that many moons have not yet waxed and 
waned, since this very party who now claim him 
as anally, crouched and howled like an exorcised 
demon beneath the magic of his burning words. 
Let him come out fromamong them—he and his 


|| jects of this new and sudden economy? 


| resume his original position. 
to win my spurs under so well approved and ac- | 
|| complished a leader. 
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friends, for they are not of them: eagles mate not 
with kites and carrion crows. 

Sir, I should rejoice to see the gallant gentleman 
I should be proud 


Let me call to his mind a fable, with which he 
is doubtless familiar. A gaunt and ravenous wolf, 


hastily gorging the spoils of some plundering ex- | 


pedition, was choked by a bone, and lay at the 


point of death. A stork happened to be passing | 
that way, and, moved by an ill-judged pity, ex-— 


tended her long neck down the wolf’s throat, and 
extracted the bone. Upon modestly suggesting 
the propriety of some reward for so generous an 


she ought to consider herself fortunate that her 
head was not bitten off during the operation. 

Now, | take it that it requires no name written 
beneath this picture, to enable the most obtuse to 
recognize in the ravenous wolf the present party 
in power. The picture will also call to mind how 
this party, some years ago, while gorging with 
wolfish appetite upon the ‘ spoils,’’ got a bone 
in its throat, and lay at the point of dissolution. 
I leave it to the sagacity of the gentleman from 
South Carolina to finish the resemblance; to say 
who acted towards the Administration the part 
of the benevolent stork; and to reflect upon the 
boon she is likely to receive for her kindness. 

Sir, the immense peculations of Swartwout, 
Price, and others, or rather the exposure of them, 
has alarmed the Administration. 

They propose to make up the losses by retrench- 
ment. And whatdo you suppose are the sub- 
What 
branches of the public service are to be lopped 
off on account of the licentious rapacity of the 
office-holders? I feel too indignant to tell you. 

Look into the report of the Secretary of tne 


| Treasury, and you will find out. Well, sir, what 


| Legislation cannot reach it. 1 
and the people alone can cure it. That they will | 


are they? Pensions, harbors, and light-houses. 
Yes, sir, these are recommended as proper sub- 
jects for retrenchment. First of all, the scarred 
veterans of the Revolution are to be deprived of 
a portion of the scanty pittance doled out to them 
by the cold charity of the country. How many 
of them will you have to send forth as beggars 
upon the very soil which they wrenched from 
the hand of tyranny, to make up the amount of 
even one of these splendid robberies ? How many 
harbors will it take—those improvements dedt- 
cated no less to humanity than to interest; those 
nests of commerce to which the canvass-winged 
birds of the ocean flock for safety? How many 
light-houses will it take? 
‘* bright eyes of the ocean,’’ as my friend from 


Virginia beautifully calls them, are to be put out? | 


How many of those faithful sentinels who stand 


along our rocky coast, and, peering far out in the | 


darkness, give timely warning to the hardy mari- 
ner where the lee-shore threatens; how many of 


these, I ask, are to be discharged from their hu- | 
| Mane service? 


Why, the proposition is almost 
impious. I should as soon wish to put out the 
stars of heaven. 

Sir, my blood boils at the cold-blooded atrocity 
with which this Administration proposes thus to 
sacrifice the very family jewels of the country to 
pay for the consequences of its own profligacy. 
If they wish to retrench, let them cut down sala- 
ries, instead of light-houses; let them abandon 
offices instead of harbors; let them turn out upon 


the world some of their wide-mouthed partisans | 


instead of the soldiers of the Revolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I have done. 
to notice other portions of the message, but shall 
defer it, for | have already too far taxed the pa- 
tience of the committee. I shall vote in the 
House for an investigation, though I do not ex- 
pect much from it. 


the people. The evil of the times lies not in par- 
ticular cases, but in the principles of the 


do so, and in the only way it can be done—by a 
change of rulers—I have a high and holy confi- 
dence. This Administration has eaten, like a 
cancer, so far into the institutions of the ape 
that, unless the remedy be soon applied, it will 


be too late. I do most conscientiously believe 


| constitutional liberty cannot survive. 
‘| our institutions are half oe already an- 


| ican Representative. 
|| act, the stork was told, with a wolfish scowl, that | 


How many of those | 


I had intended | 


My hope is 1n an investiga- | 
tion by a higher authority than this House—by | 


rty. 
tis a radical evil, | 
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| that if the present dynasty is continued in power, 
Alread 


archy and despotism are league 


des; together against 
the Constitution and the laws. 


Let him who 


'| doubts it look at the proceedings in a neighboring 


State, and the conduct of the Federal Executive 
in relation thereto. 

Let Mr. Van Buren be reélected; let him con- 
tinue to be guided by the counsels of Mephisto- 
philes and Asmodeus, the two familiars who are 
ever at his elbow—those lords, the one of letters 
and the other of lies—and it will not be long that 
| this mighty Hall will echo to the voice of an Amer- 
This Capitol will have no 
other ,uses than to attract the curiosity of the 
| passing traveler, who, in melancholy idleness, 
| will stop to inscribe upon one of these massive 
pillars, ‘* Here was a Republic!” 


PUBLIC DEFAULTERS. 


|'SPEECH OF HON. HENRY A. WISE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 21, 1838, 


On the subject of the late defalcations. 
Mr. WISE rose to address the House on Mr, 
| CAMBRELENG’s motion for a select committee to 
investigate the defalcation of Samuel Swartwout, 
late collector at New York. Several gentleman 
| solicited him to defer his remarks until to-mor- 
row. Mr. Wise declined, and said: 

Mr. Speaker: After once losing the floor in the 
manner I did, by complying with such requests 
| the other day, and by your decision yesterday, 
that petitions had precedence for thirty days over 
| this motion, [ feel very timid of locofocoism in 
| yielding it again. I see, sir, gentlemen desire that 
| this discussion should not proceed, at least not 
Ps They are afraid that public sentiment will 

e forestalled. They are heartily sick of this sub- 
| ject already, and would gladly get rid of it alto- 
_gether. For their sakes, then, | shall go on; let 
| them be patient under the operation; if they are 

hungry, let them go home and get their dinner; 
| I shall not have concluded before their return; 
for, by refusing me leave to proceed yesterday, 
they have only given me more time to provide 
more materials; they have only laid up for them- 
selves wrath against the day of wrath. I feel bet- 
ter prepared, much better, in body and mind than 

I was before; and, with this bank of documents 
| before me, I could rain forty days and forty nights 
| upon their sins and iniquities ! 
| Sir, in my rambling remarks the other day I 
| said many things which I will prove now. I said 
} 
| 





the proposition of the gentleman [Mr. Camsre- 
LENG] did not go farenough. Instead of inquir- 
ing only into the manner and extent of Swart- 
wout’s defalcation, it should propose an investi- 
| gation of the official conduct of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with a view to his impeachment, if suffi- 
cient be found on which to base the articles of 
| specification. 
| Let gentlemen understand me. I measure my 
terms. I speak in no spirit of bravado. I declaim 
_ not when I say that if a majority of this House 
would do their duty without fear, favor, or affec- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury would, before 
this House adjourns, be impeached. If ever a 
felon deserved the hangman’s knot, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Levi Woodbury, deserves im- 
peachment! Thatis thé proposition which I will 
now proceed to demonstrate. : 
This is a bold declaration; I know the weight 
| of its responsibility; it requires some exertion to 
a it; and I must be permitted to go back a 
ittle, to take a review of the past, from the be- 
ginning, and to gather, and group, and array all 
nyse and proofs. : 

o go back to the beginning, then; you all 
know that this present Administration that now 
is, is only a continuation of the one which went 
|| before it; a different stage of the same disease. 
|| It came into power a reform Administration, an 
| investigating Administration! — Yes, sir, they were 
| hot in the pursuit and detection of all the iniqui- 
ties of the reign of the venerable gentleman be- 
| fore me, [Mr. Apams,] and they found victims 
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on whom to glut and gorge their party vengeance, 
on whom to vent their holy hatred of corruption, 
and through whom they might gain public confi- 
dence by making an example of one offender, 
which would at once blast the character of the 
ast Administration, and emblazon their own im- 
maculate purity and self-righteousness. They 
succeeded. Their first and last victim was Tobi- 
as Watkins; they seized upon him and his effects, 
incarcerated him nearly four years for a defalca- 
tion of less than $4,000, prostrated the power and 
the party which trusted him with place, and in- 
gratiated themselves in the favor of the nation as 
pure patriots and honest men who would reform 
and retrench all abuses, and who were them- 
selves incapable of like transgressions. 
They were vigilant and faithful, energetic and 
efficient, untiring and relentless; they swept like 
new brooms; they swept clean as long as any of 
the dirt of the Adams administration was left in 
any of the Departments. They, in this time, 
exposed all the enormities of their predecessors, 
and began to form a character for themselves. It 
was thought that they—they who had been such 
scourges to all offenders against the purity of the 
Government, would hardly be suspected of like 
offenses themselves. But mark you sir, as soon 
as the immaculate ad ministration of General Jack- 
son had been long enough in power to conceive 
iniquity and bring forth corruption and crime, 
worse—tenfold blacker than had ever before been 
perpetrated, all at once we witness an entire 
change, and hear from ‘‘ the party’’ a different 
tone. The cry of corruption was now heard from 
another quarter; the trumpet-blast came loud and | 
long from a different point of the field. The Post 
Office Department was first charged with every 
crime in the calendar of malversation and mal- 
feasance in office. The charges were denied; 
those who made them vilified; and investigation | 
was scorned and scoffed at, until the complaint 
became too popular to be unheeded longer. A | 
committee was at last granted by both Houses | 
of Congress; their investigations could not be 
stifled; and their reports from both sides, in both | 
branches of Congress, exposed more bribery and 
corruption, more flagrant violations of official | 
duty and crying abuses of official power and 
trusts, than had ever been charged or dreamed 
to exist. The Administration made a narrow | 
escape; they ran the gauntlet through this expo- | 
sure, and they were by it taught a lesson which | 
they have ever since remembered—not foolishly 
again to grant or yield so another investigation. To 
appease the public indignation, Mr Barry, the | 
only honest man among that den of thieves, was | 
given over to the tender mercies of—what? A 
FOREIGN Mission! O. B. Brown was permitted 
to resign with eclat and the gains he had laid up. 
against a day of trouble from the profits of fa- 
vored mail contractors, and the rest and worst of | 
the robbers were retained in their places. 
But, sir, [ was not for permitting the Admin- | 
istration to be ‘‘whipped and cleared”’ after convic- | 
tion upon indictment against one Department, the 
Post Office alone. I believed that there were other 
Departments as foul, and that investigation was 
more necessary in the Treasury Department, es- 
er than any other. I so charged during the 
ong session of 1835-36. I was laughed atas a | 
madman. The Globe denounced me as the tool 
of a faction, and daily were I and my friend [Mr. | 
Peyton] placarded for calumny and falsehood, 
“by authority,’’ in the official organ. During that 
session, whilst there was time to investigate, we | 
were not heeded, except by bitter denunciation | 
for false clamors. But our clamors brought forth | 
fruit at the next session—an official notice, though | 
indirect, in the message of the President—the | 
** last annual message’’ of the greatest and best.. 
In December, 1836, General Jackson sent to us | 
his “* last annual message,” in which he gave a_ 
certificate of honesty, probity, and good demeanor 
to all the officers of all the Executive Departments. 
It was given, no doubt, expressly to falsify the 
charges which had been intimated by myself and | 
others at the previous session respecting the then || 
connection between the Treasury and Reuben M. |, 
Whitney. He held to Congress this language: | 


‘* Before concluding this paper, I think it due to the va- || 
rious Executive Departments to bear testimony to their | 
prosperous condition, and to the ability and integrity with I] 
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which they have been conducted. Ut has been my aim to 
enforce in all of them a vigilant and faithful discharge of 
the public business ; and it is gratifying to me to believe that 
there is no just cause of complaint, from any quarter, at the 
manner in which they have fulfilled the objects of their 
creation.”* 

And, sir, as if to give this certificate all possi- 
ble solemnity of asseveration, it was made imme- 
diately to precede that closing paragraph in which 
as with a sigh of regret heaved from the bosom 
of the old Cesar at the thought of leaving power, 
he pours out his gratitude to his fellow-citizens 
for their encouragement and support—expresses 
his consciousness of having come short of all he 
desired to accomplish, his confidence in a favor- 
able construction of his motives, his consolation 
that his errors would find a corrective in the intel- 
ligence and patriotism of those who would succeed 
him, his inspiration of increased confidence in our 
institutions, and his pledge, if spared by age and 
infirm health in retirement, so much desired by 
him, to invoke that beneficent Being to whose 
providence we were already so signally indebted, 
for the continuance of His blessings on his beloved 
country. 

We will soon see whether there were errors to 
be corrected, and time has developed whether 
‘* intelligence and patriotism, sufficient in those 
who succeeded him, have been found to apply the 
‘corrective.’”’ 

Sir, I forthwith joined issue with the proposi- 
tions of this certificate. I reviewed this ‘last 
annual message”’ in a speech, to which I now re- 
fer, as part of the ‘‘ res gesta’’ of this subject. I 
denied the proposition— 

1. That the various Executive Departments 
were in a prosperous condition. 

2. That they had been conducted with ability 
and integrity. 

3. That it had been the aim of the Executive 
to enforce in alt of them a vigilant and faithful 
discharge of the public business. 

4. That there was no just cause of complaint 
from any quarter at the manner in which they 
had fulfilled the objects of their creation. 

I charged the very reverse of these propositions 
upon the pure, virgin administration of him who 
could do no wrong, and declared it was more cor- 
rupt than that which had, on the plea of corrup- 
tion, been thrust out of power. I pledged the 
proof, and demanded a committee. 
until within one month and twelve days of the 4th 
of March, 1837, of the expiration of the Twenty- 
Fourth Congress, that I was able to wring from 
a reluctant Executive majority the appointment 
of a committee of investigation. It would never 
have been granted had notan issue been tendered 
by the President himself. 

And here, sir, before I proceed in the regular 
chronology of my history of investigation, I must 
pause to draw your attention to the message of 


| President Van Buren, of December 10, 1838, 


transmitting Mr. Secretary Woodbury’s report of 
December 6, 1838, ‘‘in relation to the RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED default of Samuel Swartwout,’’ &c. 
The fact 
disclosed in this report, to which I wish to call 
your attention, is, that the deficit of Mr. Swart- 
wout at the end of each successive year was as 


follows: 


On the 3lst December, 1830...... cceseeccsece $622 34 


On the 3ist December, 1831.......cceee seeees 1,168 87 
On the 3lst December, 1832............ sete 30,801 43 
On the 3lst December, 1833..... phucesé hs Rowe 35,298 54 
On the 3ist December, 1834...... covccectesee, Dyese U4 
On the 31st December, 1835...... chen te akon 37,061 69 
On the 31st December, 1836...... jeeweaveseee 333,718 69 
On the 3lst December, 1837 .......ccc00cecees 1.016.955 32 


On the 28th March, 1838. ........cc00 eee 000e1,225,705 69 


Thus is it now officially reported by Mr. Wood- 
bury in 1838, who was himself Mr, Secretary at 
the head of the Treasury Department, in Decem- 
ber, 1836, when the certificate was given, that 
then, at the very date of the presidential certificate 
of honesty and probity, ability and integrity, Mr. 
Swartwout’s deficit was $336,718 69! So much 
for the “integrity” of the chief. officer of the 
custom-house at New York. While I was de- 
nounced for insinuating even a breath of suspicion 
that any one of the President’s pets was impure, 
here was the officer in receipt of customs at the 
very flood-gate of duties—the very emporium of 


merce, embezzling public money to the tune , 


It was not | 
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it at the receipt of customs alone that the public 
money was purloined? No, sir. Other Judases 
held the other bags. The reecivers at the land 
Offices, too, were, at the same date, equally in 
default, morally, and in a pecuniary point of view, 
There were tens and fiflies of cases even worse in 
moral turpitude, though less in amount of dollars 
and cents, than the case of Swartwout, as I will 
show directly by House document No, 297, dated 
March 30, 1838, containing the official correspond- 
ence of Mr. Woodbury with receivers, and the 
reports of commissioners upon the ** condition” 
of their offices; a document which shows default- 
ing receivers were as numerous as land offices 
themselves. I did not know of these cases then; 
no one had heard a whisper of the defalcations of 
asingle one of the long list which is now reported. 
All was then kept quietly and snugly concealed 
in the dark chamber of Mr. Woodoury’s secret 
cabinet. I did not know, but, in Yankee phrase, 
I ** ruessed’’ a great deal, though not half of what 
is since told. 

To return to my history. I challenged the 
opportunity of inquiry and investigation, and not 
until the 17th day of January, 1837, the session 
necessarily to expire on the 4th of March, it was 
granted—grudgingly, delusively, hypoeritically, 
it is true, but it was granted. 

Now, let us see what then were the doctrines 
and practices of the administration, of the Presi- 
dent, of the heads of Departments, of the Speaker 
of this House, of the committee appointed by 
him, of the House itself, and the whole party, 
touching the rights and powers and duties of in- 
vestigating the official abuses and corruption in 
the Government? 

Sir, the whole party, from the President down 
to you, sir, resorted to every device to evade, and 
finally defied and denounced, all inquiry and all 
investigation. You all attempted to bell the cat! 
You warned therats. Youhidthem. After os- 
tensibly giving full scope in the resolution of in- 
quiry, to gull the people with fair pretensions, 

ou shut the doors of the Departments; you si- 
oad all resolutions and interrogatories in the 
committee rooms! 

On the 17th day of January, 1837, the House 
of Representatives passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

* Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as 
relates to the ‘condition of the various Executive Depart- 


ments, the ability and integrity with which they have been 
conducted, the vigilant and faithful discharge of the public 


| business in all of them, and the causes of complaint, from 


any quarter, at the manner in which they have fulfilled the 
objects of their creation,’ be referred to a select committee 
of nine members, with power to send for persous and pa- 
pers, and with instructions to inquire into the eendition of 
the various Executive Departments, the ability and -ntegrity 
with which they have been conducted, into the raanner in 
which the public business has been discharged in all of 
them, and into all causes of complaint, from any quarter, 
at the manner in which said Departments, or their bureaus 
or offices, or any of their officers or agents of every deserip- 
tion whatever, directly or indirectly connected with them 
in any manner, officially or unofficially, in duties pertaining 
to the public interest, have fulfilled or failed to accomplish 
the objects of their creation, or have violated their duties, 
or have injured and impaired the public service and inter- 
est; and that said committee, in its inquiries, may refer to 
such periods of time as tothem may seem expedient and 
proper.”? 


The committee appointed by you, sir, was con- 
stituted thus: Mr. Wrse, Mr. Pearce of Rhode 
Island, Mr. Mvuntensernc, Mr. Camppenr, Mr. 
Hawnnecan, Mr. Parks, Mr. Liancotn, Mr. Mann 
of New York, and Mr. Cuaney. 

Six good liege men, and true, to three in favor 
of investigation! Thus constituted, stocked, the 
committee went to work; proceeded with its task 
until the 3d day of March, 1837, and on that da 
made three reports, as was t6 have been éxpccied, 
Oue report was signed by the majority of six, the 
other by the minority of three, and | made a sep- 
arate report, in which Messrs. Liycotn and 
CaMPBELL did not orcould not unite, for want of 
time to examine it in detail. If lam wrong in 
assigning this reason for not having his signature 
with mine, the gentleman, (Mr. Lixcoun,} now 
present, will correct the statement. 

Mr. LINCOLN here nodded assentto its truth. 

Mr. WISE. This report at large, written and 
composed wholly by myself, I beg leave to read 
in part, as the best commentary I now can make 
upon the history and proceedings of that commit- 


of $336,000! And was he alone a defaulter? Was ., tee. 
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{Mr. W. read that part of his report which | 


showed that the committee was not organized 
until the 2lst of January; that the resolution of 
the committee was broad enough toembrace every 
species of jegitumate inquiry ; that there were many 
subjects of inquiry near at hand which the com- 
mittee could pursue; that they took up four of 
them, and adopted four resolutions: first, as to 
patronage to the public press; second, as to appoint- 
ments without consent and advice of the Senate; 
third, as to contingent expenses of Departments; 
fourth, as to sinecures; that these resolutions were 
all amended by the President’s own friends by 
inserting the words ** without authority of law;’’ 
that they were adopted on the 23d of January, 
137; and he, as chairman, was ordered to com- 
municate them to the President and heads of De- 
partments; and that he did communicate them on 
the 24th of January, in arespectful note; that, on 
Friday, the27thof January, Mr. Wise was called 
on, together with Mr. Bert and others, by Mr. 
Mann, of New York, to answer the question: 
** Do you, of veur own knowledge, know of any act 
by either of the heads of the Executive Departments 
whichis either corrupt or a violation of their official 
duties ?”? ‘That he (Mr. Wise) was proceeding to 
answer this question, when the Private Secretary 
of the President entered the committee room, and 
presented to the committee the following letter in 
reply to his of the 24th, communicating the reso- 
lutions of the committee: 
Wasuineton City, January 26, 1837. 

Sir: Treeeived, on the evening of the Qith instant, vour 
letter, covering a copy of certam resolutions purporting to 
have been adopted by a conmittee of the House of Kepre 
at Which you are chairman, and request that 
vou will lay before that comunittee this, my reply, Which I 
hasten to make, 

It appears, by the published proceedings of the House of 
Representatives, that the committee of Wich you are chair 
man Was appoimted on your meton. The re-olunon of 

ed ty vou, and finally adopted by the House, raised a 
with that part of tiny annual message in which 
Hlowing language: 

‘luding this paper, [think it due to the vari 
ou« Executive D partnenuts to bear testimony of their pros- 
yn, and tothe ability and fategrity with which 
they have been condueted. It has been my aim to entoree, 
hor them, a vigilant and faithtul discharge of the pub 

; and it ts gratitying to me to believe that there 
Just eanse of complaint, from any quarter, at the 
manner in which they have fulfilled the object of their 


‘reation.’ 


rentuives 


direct msi 
firid the ¢ 


Delowe cone 


perous eanditt 


Your resolution is in the following words: 
* Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as 
wot the various Executive Depart- 
Inenis, the ability and integrity with which they have been 
conducted, the vigilant and tarthful discharge of the public 
business mallet them, and the causes of complaint trom 


relates to the ‘condi 


any quarter. at the maunerin which they have tu filled the 
‘ cis of Themrereation. be referred to a select committee, 
to consist of nme members, with power to send for persons 


and papers, and with instructions to inquire into the con- 
various Executive Departments, the ability 
and iutegriiv with which they have been conducted, into 
the thannerin which the public business has been discharged 


tu nll of them, and into all canses of complaint, from any 


corona of the 


qoarter, at the manner in which said Departments, or their | 


Curenus or oflices, or any of their officers or agents, of every 
deseripuon Whatever, directly or indirectiv connected with 
them ip any manner, officially or unofficially, induties per- 
Waning to the publie tnterest, have fulfilled or failed to ac- 
complish the objects of their creation, or have violated their 
duties, or haverajared and impaired the public service and 
juterest; and that said commiuitee in its inquiries may reter 
{ »asto them may seem expedient and 


, ’ tree 
uch periods of time 


proper 
it also appears trom the published proceedings of the 
House that this resolution was accompanied and supported 
by a sneech of considerable length, in which you prererred 
many severe but vague charges of corruption and abuse In 
the Executive Departinents. The resolution adopted by 
the committee, as well as that adopted by the House itseit, 
must be taken im connection with your introductory speech, 
which gives a character to the whole proceeding. When 
thus regarded, it is obvions that, by the resolution of the 
House, an issue is made with the President of the United 
States, as he had alleged in his annual message that the 
heads of the Executive Departments had pertormed their 
official duties with ability and integrity. In your speech 
you denied this; you charged them with mantfold corrup 

tions and abuses of trust, as you had done in former 
speeches, to which you referred ; and you demanded an in- 
vestigation through the medium of a committee. Certain 
other members of Congress, as appears by the published 
debates, united with vou in these accusations; and for the 
purpose of ascertaining their truth or falsehood, the com 

mittee you demanded was ordered to be raised. and you 
were placed at its head, The first proceeding of the inves- 
tigating committee is to pass a series of resolutions, which, 
though amended in their passage, were, as understood, in 


troduced by you, calliug on the President and the heads of 


the Departiwents—not to answer to any specific charge ; not 
to explain any alleged abuse; not to give information as to 
any particular transaction; but assuming that they have 
been guilty of the charges alleged, calls upon them to fur- 
nish evidence against themseives! 


| not expect me to countenance your proceedings. 


| some other branches of the information sought by you, 


Public Defaulters—Mr. Wise. 


After the reiterated charges you have made, it was to ! 
have been expected that you would have been prepared to 
reduce them to specifications, and that the committee 
would then proceed to investigate the matters alleged. But 
instead of this you resort to generalities even more vague 
than your original accusations; and in open violation of 
the Constituuion, and of that well established and wise | 
maxim, * that all men are presumed to be innocent until | 
proven guilty according to the established rules of law,” | 
you request myself and the heads of the Departments to 
become our Own accusers, and to furnish the evidence to 
convict ourselves; and this call purports to be founded on 
the authority of that body in which alone, by the Constitu- 
tion, the power of impeaching us is vested! ‘The heads of | 
Departments may answer such a request as they please, 
provided they do not withdraw their own time, and that of 
the officers under their direction, from the public business, 
to the injury thereof. ‘To that business I shall direct them 
to devote themselves, in preference to any illegal and un- 
constitutional call for intormation, no matter from what 
source it may come, or however anxious they may be to 
meetit. For myself I shall repel all such attempts as an 
invasion of the principles of justice, as well as of the Con- 
stitution; and I shall esteem it my sacred duty to the peo- 
ple of the United States to resist them as I would the estab- 
lishment of a Spanish Inquisition. 

If, after ali the severe accusations contained in the various 
speeches of vourself and vour associates, you are unwilling, 
of your own accord, to bring specific charges, then I request 
your committee to call yourself and your associates, and 
every other member of Congress who has made the general 
charge of corruption, to testify before God and our country, | 
whether you or they Know of any specific corruption or 
abuse of trust in the Executive Departments; and, if so, | 
whatitis. If you are able to point to any case where there | 
is the slightest reasqn to suspect corruption or abuse of 
trust, no obstacle which [can remove shall be interposed 
to prevent the fullest scrutiny by alllegal means. The offices 
of all tue Departments will be opened to you, and every 
proper facility furnished tor this purpose. 

I hope, sir, we shall, at last. have your charges, and that | 
you will proceed to investigate them, not like an inquisitor, 
but in the accustomed mwnode. Tf you either will not make 
specific accusations, or uf, when made, you attempt to estab- 
lish them by making freemen their own accusers, you will 
In the 
short period which remains of my official duty. I shall en- 
deavor, as | have heretotore endeavored, to fulfill the obli- 
gations of that oath of office by which I engaged “to the 
best of my ability, to preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and for this, and other 
reasons of the most solemn character, I shall, on the one 
hand, cause every possible facility, consistent with law and 
justee, to be given to investigation of specific, tangible 
charges; and, on the other, shall repudiate all attempts to | 
invade the just rights of the Executive Departments, and of 
the individuals composing the same. If, after all your 
clamor, you will make no specific charges, or bring no proof 
of such as shall be made, you and your associates must be | 
regarded by the good people of the United States as the 
authors of unfounded calumnies; and the public servants 
whom you have assailed will, in the estimation of all hon- 
orable men, stand fully acquitted. 

In the mean time, L cannet but express my astonishment 
that members of Congress should call for information as to 
the names of persons to whom contingent moneys are paid, 
and the objects of those payments, when there are six 
standing committees, under the 77th rule of the House of 
Representatives, whose special duties are to examine annu- 
ally into all the details of those expenditures in each of the 
Executive Departments. The like remark is applicable to 


aunple details in respect to which are to be tound in the 
reports laid before Congress, and now on your files ; and to 
which L recommend you to have recourse. 

I am, respectfully, &c., ANDREW JACKSON. 
To the Hon. Henry A. Wise, Chairman of the Investizat- 

ing Committee on the Abuses and Frauds of the Executive 

Departments—charged. } 

Sir, this was an extraordinary letter to be ad- 
dressed by the President of the United States to 
a committee of the House of Representatives. 
It at once explained to me why I had been called 
on first to purge myself on oath of all knowledge of 
Executive corruption. I immediately changed 
positions with Mr. Mann—assumed the seat of 
interrogator, and put him upon the witness stand, 
as to what information he had been carrying to 
the palace of the proceedings of a committee of 
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ministration of a free Government;’’ that the let. 
ter was official; that in this official letter the Pres. 
ident assumed authority over the proceedings of 
the House; it shows he did not look to the results 
alone of those proceedings, but assumed to look 
behind them, and to supervise what each House, 
for itself alone, by the Constitution, has power 
to determine—the proceedings by which it arrived at 
those results; that the President did not look to 


| the resolution alone, but to its mover and its advo- 


cates, and to their speeches on this floor; that the 
President assumed to control as well as supervise 
the proceedings of this House; that the House 


| had ordered an inquiry into the condition of the 

| Government; that, in coming to that order, it was 
| contended in debate there should be specific charges 
' on the one hand, and on the other that, whether 


the condition of the Government was good or bad, 
it was simply a duty of Representatives to inquire 
into its condition; that magistrates were but trus- 
tees and servants of the people, at all times amena- 
ble to them, and that they might be required at 
any time to render an account, without being 
specifically charged with a fault; that it was the 
duty of the President, by the Constitution, ** from 


| time to time to give to the Congress information 


of the Stat@ of the Union;’’ that officers were 
removable from office on impeachment; that the 
House had the sole power of impeachment, which 


|| it could not exercise without inquiring into the 
conduct generaily of public officers; that the Con- 


gress had power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States, 


/and it could not protect the public lands and pub- 


lic money without inquiring for information neces- 
sary to protect them from abuses and corruption; 
that, in reply to all these arguments, it was urged 
by the friends of the Administration that the res- 
olution constituted an inquisition, and violated 
that part of the Constituticn which provides— 
‘“‘the rights of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 


| lated.”? 


ge 


the House of Representatives charged to inquire | 


into executive abuses. 


He admitted, on oath, | 


that he had informed the President of our pro- | 
ceedings, and swore that ‘* the President told’? | 
(him) ** that he would desire’’ (the) ** committee to ex- : 
anine, upon oath, such gentlemen as had charged cor- 


ruplions and abuses against the heads of the Executive || 


Departments.’’ But, sir, the report is the best 
history and commentary upon this extraordinary 


| letter and all its incidents. 


[Mr. W. again read from his report, showing 


** this letter to be an official assumption of authority 
by the Executive over the proceedings of the House 


_ of Representatives, and over the proceedings of one 


of its committees; an official attack upon the privi- 
leges of members of both Houses of Congress; and 
that it opposed an unauthorized resistance to the 
just powers of the House and its committee, in diect 
hostility to inviolable principles necessary to the ad- 


! 
i 
; 





In reply to this, it was contended that the rights 
here spoken of were rights of the people; that they 
were not the rights of the public Departments; that 
the Departments, the public houses, papers, and 
effects, were not the private property of Executive 
officers; that, if this resolution was inquisitorial, 
the standing rules of the House had, from the 
foundation of the Government, been standing in- 
quisilions, which proved that the right of inquiry 


into the condition of the Government had never 


before been denied; that there were: various pre- 


_ cedents for inquiry—the resolution offered by Mr. 


Connor, in June, 1834, in relation to the Post 
Office Department, was general and sweeping; 
that General Jackson himself had, in his message 
of 1829, recommended ** general and minute inquiry 


| into the condition of Government,”’ especially in 


relation to ‘* frauds on the Treasury;’’ and upon 


| this discussion the House rejected an amendment 


requiring specific charges, and thereby declared 
that such should not be required before ** general 


and minute inquiry.”? The President said, in his 


letter, in direct contradiction, that he would repel 
all inquiry as he wou!d the establishment of a 
Spanish Inquisition, unless specific charges were 
made. The House declared that a member should 


| not be required to prefer an accusation before in- 


quiry. The President declared he should be so 
required; and, if he did not prefer and prove his 
charges, he denounced him and his associates as 
authors of unfounded calumnies. The House de- 
clared inquiry should not be perverted into im- 
peachment. The President declared the Hovyse 
should not inguire unless it did impeach. Tae 
House declared the committee to be atecessary and 
proper by constituting it. The President denounced 
it as unnecessary and improper. The House re- 
solved the committee should have power to send 
for persons and papers, The President declared 
| that the heads of Departments should devote them- 
' selves to their public business, in preference to any 
_ calls for information, which he was pleased to de- 
nounce as illegal and unconstitutional. 

But he not only supervised and controlled the 
| proceedings of the House, he supervised and con- 
| trolled the proceedings of its committee. He was 
‘informed by one of its members that its first pro- 
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they were introduced by the chairman, and that 


they were amended in a particular manner on their | 


passage. It was believed that a system of espion- 

e was in terrible operation in this metropolis, 
and began to be felt throughout every precinct of 
power in the land; but it was not imagined that 


a member of Congress on a committee would de- | 


de himself to the level of an informer, and reg- 
ularly went its proceedings to the President, 
without license to do so. That the President 
controlled the proceedings of the committee by the 
bold request, amounting to an order to the commit- 
tee to examine upon oath such gentlemen as had 
charged corruption and abuses against the heads 
of Executive Departments; that the President did 
inquire about the acts of the committee, was in- 
formed by a member of the committee concern- 
ing its proceedings, did indicate to that member, 
in conversation, and afterwards to the committee 
itself, in writing, his desire that it should call 
upon members of Congress to testify to the truth 
of their speeches on the floor of either House in de- 
bate; that the member and the committee obeyed 
his desire and request, and did cause members ob- 
noxious to Executive displeasure to be summoned 
to testify in manner as the President had indi- 


cated in conversation and in his letter; and he | 


thus repelled inquiry from the Executive, and 
turned an inquisition upon the two Houses of 
Congress, making the committee what he de- 
nounced it to be, and invaded their privileges 
and violated the Constitution, by holding members 
directly accountable to him for words spoken in de- 
bate—holding them accountable in the most odi- 
ous and insulting manner, by the oppressive 
torture of a test oath! that the Constitution pro- 
vides that ** for any speech or debate in either House, 
the Senators and Representatives shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place;’’ that yet, notwithstand- 
ing this sacred protection, the President’s verbal 
and writen, his seeret and open orders, were 
summarily obeyed by instantly summoning hoary 
and honored Senators, and young and inexperi- 
enced Representatives, to purge themselves, on oath, 
of their contempt to the Executive! They obeyed 
not the mandate of a master or summons of his 
slaves, but a sense of obligation to the coun- 
try, to show that their speeches were not the 
declamation of demagogues, not ad capfandum 
harangues, not merely ‘* spargere voces,’’ to excite 
false alarms, or to raise a senseless clamor, but 


that they solemnly believed the truths they had ut-— 


tered, and were ready to seal that belief with their 
oaths! That if they had spead before them the 
whole catalogue of Executive offenses against 


law, liberty, right, reason, justice, truth, princi- | 


ple, precedent, the Constitution, and the country, 


they would scarcely expect to find one offense | 
more ruthless than this official act of the Presi- | 


dent, characterized, as it was, by the worst prin- 


ciples, prejudices, and passions, in violation of | 


his duty, and injurious to private rights and the 
public institutions ! 


The House, the Congress, the nation should | 
rebuke this act with patriotic indignation—with 


the indignation of freemen, of jealous lovers of 
liberty and of the law by which it was secured; 
that they should defy it as they would treason 


and tyranny; that if this Executive act and its | 


ene wee should be sustained and go unre- 


uked—if it should be settled that there should | 
be no inquiry into the condition of Government | 


without specific charges against its officers—that 


ee was trial and inquisition—that public | 
0 


cers were ta be secure in their department-, 


the people, from all scrutiny—that they were not 


subject, neither indeed could be, to reasonable | 


accountability—that they must be impeached be- 
fore they could be called on to report to the peo- 
ple—that select committees should not be ap- 
pointed to ascertain abuses—thatagents unknown 
to the law might be protected, for that very rea- 
son, from all search into their conduct—that there 
should be no general and minute investigation— 
that there was no constitutional power in the 
House of Representatives to inquire into the 
conduct of Executive officers—that there should 
be no inquiry tending to impugn the veracity and 
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ceeding was to pass a series of resolutions; that | 
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' 

integrity of the President—that inquiries should 
tend to render odious those who institute them— 
that the President might supervise and control 
the proceedings of both Houses of Congress, and 
of their committees—that he might resist their 
just powers—that he might convert their commit- 
tees of inquiry into inquisitions upon themselves 
—that he might officially denounce their proceed- 
ings, grossly insult their members in the discharge 
of their duties, and violently trample upon their 
most sacred privileges—then was utterly gone 
all purity, all honesty in the Government, its 
strength, its dignity, its glory, its freedom, itself ?} 

Such, sir, was the letter of your reform Presi- 
dent in 1837, when simple inquiries were ad- 
dressed to him by an investigating committee, 
then in mere mockery constituted, and such, sir, 
were then my views of its character and tenden- 
cy—views which have been more than confirmed 
by experience, reflection, and time. When the 
indictments, the prosecutions, were pressed unre- 
lentingly against poor Watkins—when the Ad- 
ministration was crying, Shylock-like, ‘* my 
bond, my bond!”’ against one of Mr. Adams’s 
defaulters, then ‘* general and minute inquiries ”’ 
were not only lawful, but a duty; but, sir, the 
moment the band of investigation touched one of 
his ** little ones,”’ then inquiry was worse than a 
** Spanish Inquisition.” 

I did not notice the personal attacks upon me 
contained in this letter, because General Jackson 
was honored by office and by age. He had fought 
the battles of his country, and was the President 
of the United States. Besides, sir, the wrongs 
of the country and the Constitution merged the 
individual wrongs of a person as insignificant 
as I or any other one man or Representative. But, 
sir, could my voice now reach him in that retire- 
ment which he professed to desire so much, I 
would, with all deference to him, but with still 
more deference to truth and the public weal, 
inquire of him whether I and my ‘ associates”’ 
were the *‘authors of unfounded calumnies’’— 
whether even ‘the severe accusations of myself 
and my associates’’ were false—and whether **the 
public servants, whom we assailed, would, in the 
estimation of all honorable men, have stood ae- 
quitted ?”? 1 would ask him, had a full examin- 
ation been permitted and aided by lim, as it 

should have been, whether his favorites could 
have borne the scrutiny of inquiry, and whether 
inquiry would not probably have saved millions 
of the public money? Sir, the President, in this 
letter, prated about the records of the Government 
and the public documents as if he had read and 
examined them. I doubt whether he ever exam- 
ined, or read to examine, any one subject thor- 
oughly, whilst he was in office. No, sir; I ven- 
ture to guess that Amos Kendall—** honest Iago”’ 
—whose official misconduct was most likely to be 
| exposed, was the infamous author of this daring 
outrage; he was a tool fit to be its author, of 
every word and letter and doctrine of it; he was 
the President’s thinking machine, and his writing 
machine—ay, and his lying machine! Sir, if 
| General Jackson had been elected for the third 
| term, one great good would have come of the evil 
—/Imos Kendall would have been worked to death ! 
Poor wretch,as he rode his Rosinante down Penn. 
sylvania avenue, he looked like Death on the pale 
horse—he was chief overseer, chief reporter, 
|| amanuensis, scribe, accountant general, man of 
all work—nothing was well done without the aid 
of his diabolical genius. Since Jackson's ‘ re- 
tirement,’’ he has assumed to be obeyed himself, 


for his lever of mischief. God send the country 
may not suffer for his pains in obtaining the su- 
| premacy which he now holds. 

Sir, | have read to you this letter and my re- 
|| port upon it, to show the landmarks of the re- 
\| spective positions assumed by the Executive and 
|| the Opposition in relation to inquiry and investi- 
|| gation, in 1837. You, see, sir, that the very first 

rinciples of our Government were denied by the 
Senden: and the very A, B, C doctrines of free 
government had to be contended for by the Oppo- 

| sition, because they were denied and scoffed at 
| and trampled upon by the tools and advocates of 
| a lawless power. They had the impudence to 

i even to the Constitution itself to shield 


| 





them. They raised the very shield of the people | 
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|| instead of being a slave. He has worked hard ~ 
and the houses, papers, and effects belonging to | 


the people, as private persons in private rights— | 
that public servants were as free as their masters, | 
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themselves from unreasonable search-warrants 
and seizures, forsooth, as a sefeguard and pro- 
tection to them, the public servants, against the 
people’s right of investigation, through their rep- 
resentatives, Into their conduct whilst plundering 
the pockets of the people! 

And, sir, not only did the President thus resist 
the rightand the attempt of inquiry by the House 
of Representatives, but the heads of the Execu- 
tive Departments, to a man, followed his exam- 
ple—they all replied to the queries of the com- 
mittee in the same tone and temper, especially the 
Postmaster General, Amos Kendall. 

You remember the name of the celebrated Al- 
fred Hocker, who was so truly faithful to * the 
party’? Democracy as to withhold the votes of the 
people in the election of Moore and Letcher, in 
Kentucky, to give the minority candidate the re- 
turn, whose acts have since been made felony by 
the laws of that State. T’o reward him for that 
Democratic party service, an honest and faithful 
servant was removed from a post office at Stan- 
ford, Kentucky, in order to make room for this 
ex post facto felon. The committee determined to 
inquire into the ease, and, on Tuesday, January 
31, the committee adopted a resolution calling on 
the Postmaster General for information as to the 
removal of the late postmaster at Stanford, Ken- 
tucky. The next day this resolution was com- 
municated to the Postmaster General, and onthe 
4th of February the following letter was received 
from him: 

Post Orrice Department, February 3, 1837. 

Sin: [have received vour note of the Ist instant, inclos- 
ing a resolution of the committee of which you are chair- 


man, requesting me to furnish you with the following pa- 
pers: 

* 1. The papers relative to the removal of the late pest- 
master at Stanford, Kentucky. 

2. The papers and letters recommending the appoint- 
ment of any person or persons other than the individual 
who was appointed and who now holds the office. 


3. The papers and recommendations in favor of the ap- 
pointinent of the present postmaster, Alfred Hocker.” 

Iu reply, t have the honor to state that the power of 
making appointments is vested by the Constitution and 
laws inthe President, heads of Departments, and courts of 


law; checked.in relation to the higher appointments, by 
the Senate of the United States. 


No power whatever in relation to them, except the power 
to impeach tor corrupt or illegal appointments, is vested in 
the House of Representatives. Although there is nothin 
in this ease (so faras Lam personally concerned) T coul 
wish to couecal, yet, believing it to be one of the duties of 
ly stttion to regard the constitutional limitations of power, 
und that a complianee with the request of your committee 
would be a precedent tending to subvert them, Iam com- 
peiled most respectfully to dechne it. 

In justice to a persecuted fellow-citizen, [deem it proper 
to add, that Alfred Hocker’s private character is believed 
to be without a blemish, and his qualifications undoubted 3 
aud thatto buat hin through life tor an error of opinion, in 
a partueulir case. as to lis legal power, appears to me as 
unjust as it would be inhuman. 

Very respeci(ally, your obedient servant, 

AMOS KENDALL. 
Hon. Henry A. Wiss, Chairman, &e. 

Such are specimens of the conduct of the Pres- 
ident and his heads —hydra heads they were! 
Now, sir, | propose to show that your commit- 
tee obeyed the will of their master, Yes, as you 
had done, by packing and stocking the commit- 
tee. It was your committee—peculiarly and em- 
phatically yours—its appointment, its conduct, 
its honor or infamy, will forever attach itself, sir, 
to your name. In illustrating the conduct of that 
committee, | could consume days to show how 
the plainest and most obvions and undeniable 
propositions were voted down; how resolution 
after resolution, question after question to wit- 
nesses, going into the very vitals of inquiry, 
were unblushingly rejected and stifled by the 
majority of the committee. But I will give you 
but one specimen, 

[ had received information of the most out- 
rageous frauds upon the Indians and the Govern- 
ment in the land sales of Mississippi, under the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw treaties. It was repre- 
sented to me that various companies and individ- 
uals were combined in practicing these frauds; 
that they frequently came into conflict with each 
other in purchasing from the Indians; that the 
Government land officers there were more or less 
concerned in the purchases and frauds; that the 
settlers and honest people of Mississippi were 
grossly cheated and imposed upon by the specu- 
lators; that the State was likely to be shingled 
over with conflicting land titles; that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in all cases of dispute 
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as to whom patents were to be issued, decided 
in the lust resort; that it was found necessary to 
have some oue interested with speculators, who 
had the good will and the ear of the President, to 
influence his decisions; that Amos Kendall was 
selected by one of the companies, the Boston 
Land Company, as their palace pimp, let into 
profits to the amount of $50,000, perhaps without 
the adyance on his part of a cent, but merely in 
consideration of his good will with the President 
in deciding upon the issuing of patents. All this 
was given to me in writing through a responsible 
person, who vouched for the source whence the 


information was derived, This charge was handed | 
to me in writing, with the caption, ** Story of | 


Indian reservations.’’ When Mr. Kendall was 
before the committee I handed him the paper, 
and propounded to him the interrogatory: 


** Will you please look upon the paper handed you, and 
state What you know respecting the facts therein spoken 
or?” 


The question was objected to by Mr. Many, | 


and rejected as follows: 
* Yeas—Mr. Campbell, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Wise—3. 
‘*Nays—Mr. Hanuegan, Mr. Muhlenberg, Mr. Pearce, 
Mr. Parks, Mr. Manu, Mr. Chaney—6.”’ 


The question was not allowed to be put—size- 


ace, or rather size-tray, was the throw. Thus 


shielded, Mr. Postmaster Kendall then assumed | 


pretty high airs. He began to be bold, and ac- 
tually made a fuss about the matter! Sir, he 
wrote us a letter—a letter full of indignant vir- 


tue! Amos’s virtue! As soonas | received this 


letter, | immediately (February 18, 1837) offered 


the following resolution: 


‘* Communication from Mr. Kendall. 

“Mr. Wise presented and read a letter from Hon. Amos 
Kendall, with a request by the writer that it be entered on 
the Journal; Whereupon, Mr. Wise submitted the follow- 
ing. 

‘© Resolved, That, whereas the chairman of this commit- 
tee did offer to propound a certain question, to wit: * Will 
you please to look upou ihe paper handed you, and state 
what you know respecting the facts therein spoken of ?’ 
Tue paper haoded was in these words: 


‘* « Story of the Indian reservations. 

** * Some years ago. certain tracts of land, situated prin 
cipally or wholly in the State ot Mississippi, were reserved 
by Congress (or by Ludian treaty to winch Congress assent- 
ed) for tie use of the Ludians, aud to be disposed of by them, 
and for their benefit, Whenever the President of the United 
States should give tus assent tosuch sale and transter, (not 
otherwise.) ‘These lands were known to be very valuable, 
and the poor Indians could be easily enough managed— 
perhaps they had, or were about to leave, the east for the 
west side of the Mississippi river; but how to obtain the 
assent of the President to so large a sale of Indian lands io 
a company of speculators seemed a more difficult matter. 
A company was formed in Boston, two Or three years ago, 
with, as it is believed, a capital of $300,000, to try to effect 
this object. Amos Binney, Esq., was a leading man in the 
comvany, and it is belheved that Brodhead, navy agent at 
Boston, was another; and various other individuals had a 
greater or less interest in it; but what did, as is believed, 
obtain the President’s assent to the sale and transfer, was 
the admission of Amos Kendall, at present Postmaster Gen 
eral, into the concern; he to have one third part of the 
profits of the speculation when it shall be closed up, with 
out, in fact, paying one dollar of the consideration, although 
he may appear to have paid his partas well as all the others. 
Yet the agreement of the other partnets with Mr. Kendall 
was, that they would furnish the money to pay bis one third 
yart of the consideration, free from interest, provided he, 
Ke ndall,would obtain the assent of the Presideut to the sale, 
and would, wheu requested so to do by the other partners, 
go to the lands and transact such matters and things relat- 
ing to their common interest as the company might deem 
expedient. ‘The lands were purchased by the company ; 
therefore, we are to infer that Mr. Kendall did obtain the 
President’s assent to the sale: but Mr. Kendall was not, 
and probably will not be, called on for any-further services. 
"Shose interested in the purchase speak confidently of their 
expectation of realizing, at the end of the sales, three or 
four doliars for every one invested. The people of the 
United States, by this transaction, have not been defrauded 
or overreached ; but the interest of the Indians in these res 
ervations has probably been obtamed by this company tor 
jéss than half its market value. How far the President 
should guard the interest of the Indians is for him and Con 
gress to deterinine; possibly it may have some counection 
with his oathofofiee. But if the interests of the Indians 
must or may be sacrificed, shall it be so done for the bene 
fit of s few favorites, and at the sole suggesuon of one in- 
dividual, himsel: more deeply interested than any other ?? 
which this 
to Amos is 
@ay commu 


litieee refused to permit to be propounded 
1d whereas the said Kendall has this 

ted the following letter, to Wit: 

‘Wasnineton, February 20, 1837. 

You will remember that, while I was under ex- 
amination belore your committee, an anonymous letter was 
produced, and made the basis of a question, which the com- 
mittee retused to let me answer, although requested. Of 
that refusal [ do not complain; but I complain that the 
anonymous letter was permitted to be put On your journal. 
“6 "Phat letter, sir, is an atrocious libel-on the President 


sé Srp: 


| 
il 
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of the United States and on myself, and, in all its essential 
parts, is utferly false. 1 never made such a bargain as is 
therein described ; nor has the President, under such cir- 
cumstances, or under any others, so far I know and believe, 


ton company. 

*** This infamous libel has been placed upon your journal ; 
itis presumed it will be reported to the House, and will 
thus be published. And where is my remedy? By the Con- 
stitution and laws of my country, | am authorized to seek 
protection for my character, as well as my person, from the 
attacks of private citizens, in the courts of justice ; but in 
this case, members of Congress, around whom the Consti- 
stution spreads the shield of privilege, become the publish- 
ers, and the name of the libeler is ‘withheld from me. Of 
this T complain. By me, the immunity of a member of 
Congress, in the performance of his public duties, will ever 
be held sacred. But I deny his right toextend the like im- 
munity to every villain in the country who has malice 
enough to stab, but not courage enough to meet the respon- 
sibility. I deny his right to receive and publish, under his 
privilege, any anonymous libel in any shape. To say the 
least, itis an abuse of a constitutional immunity, which 
was granted for purposes more noble and more just. 

«Tf ask, therefore, that the name of the libeler in this 
case may be ascertained and communicated tome. After 
entering the libel upen their journal, the committee, I re- 
spectiully conceive, cannot, in justice, do less than place 
mein an attitude where [ may avail myself of the protection 
and redress which the Constitution and laws promise, in 
like cases, to every citizen. 

*** Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

**AMOS KENDALL. 
«6 flon. Henry A. Wise, Chairman, §c.’ 
this committee will proceed to examine into the facts and 
circumstances involved in, and alluded to, by the said 
question and the said letter; and will cause witnesses to 
be summoned to prove or disprove the said facts and cir- 
cumstances, 

““ Which resolution was rejected by the following vote : 

* Yeas—Wr. Campbell, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Wise—3. 

‘““Nays—Mr. Pearce, Mr. Hannegan, Mr. Parks, Mr. 
Mann, Mr. Chaney—5.”’ 


Thus, sir, | took him in his temper and at his 
word, and proposed to try the truth of the charge 
and the sincerity of his passion; but the vote of 
the committee was the same again—the same old 
throw—size-tray! I had put this same interrog- 
atory to Kendall, eye to eye, face to face. It was 
explicit and specific. He was willing, oh! how 
willing, to answer it! But then, sir, his own 
friends on committee were so cruel and unjust as 
to allow the charge to go upon the journal unan- 
swered. Not exactly so either. I caught David 
Henshaw, of Boston, inthe city. I put him upon 
the witness stand. After proposing to him nu- 
merous questions, which the committee rejected, 
I did get in one or two questions, and as many 
answers, which satisfied me fully that there was 
foundation for the information given to me: 


** Question 9. Have you any information of persons in- 
terested with Mr. Kendall in the profits of buving and selling 
public land? Ifso, state what. 

** Answer. 1 have no information of any persons inter- 
ested, at this time, with Mr. Kendall, in the profits of buying 
and selling public lands. 

** Question 10. Have you any information of persons who 
have been interested with Mr. Kendall since he bas been an 
executive officer, in the profits of buying and seliing public 
lands? 

* Objected to by Mr. Parks, and rejected as follows: 

“ VYeas—Mr. Muhlenberg and Mr. Wise—2 

“ Nays—Mr. Hannegan, Mr. Parks, Mr. Mann, and Mr. 


Chaney—4.” 

The committee could not be coaxed to permit 
fair and full investigation. 

Sir, Lcould show you pile upon pile of proof, 
but these instances will serve as specimens of the 
manner in which you, the Speaker, the President 
of the United States, the heads of the Executive 
Departments, your committee, and your whole 
party, combined and conspired to sufle investiga- 
tion, when proposed in 1837. 

Sir, not only did you and the Administration 
pursue this course upon the committee to examine 
the condition of the various Executive Depart- 
ments, of which I was chairman, but, in like 
manner, you played the same game on the com- 
mittee and towards the committee of which my 
friend and colleague [Mr. Gar ann] was chair- 
man. You repelied inquiry, refused interrogato- 
ries, prostrated and postponed resolutions, encour- 
aged contumacy in witnesses, resisted investiga- 
tion in every form there, too, with this difference 
only, that there the usual throw of the die was 
‘* cinque-four”’ instead of * size-tray,’’ my col- 
league, the chairman, usually voting with the 
minority of three—Johnson, Peyton, and Wise. 

Such was your reform Administration! You 
denied, resisted, and defeated all investigation, all 
inquiry. One of the committee was appointed 
to sit on Reuben, and the other on Levi. One 
was to investigate the pet bank concern, the other 


j 
| 
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'| Treasury Department. 


| were then in Co—they ‘rode and tied.”’ But 
contirmed the sales of any Indian lands purchased by a Bos- || 


| attempts to stifle her mighty throes! 








| 


| 
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was to examine the virtue and honesty of the 
Sir, Reuben and Leyj 


how soon, sir, did truth—** mighty truth, pre- 
vail,’’ notwithstanding alb your resistance and 

Sir, this 
was in the session of 1836-37; these committees 
reported on the 3d of March; before sixty days 
expired, the explosion of the pet banks, the crush 
of credit, the destruction of confidence and com- 
merce, the ruin of everything, proclaimed, thun- 
dered the truth of my charges, to establish which 
the Garland committee was raised—thundered it, 
sir, in the ears of every man—touched the nerves 
of every man’s pocket, and was literally so tan- 
gible as to be felt by every man, woman, and child 
in the country. The Secretary Levi himself ad- 
mitted the system to be corrupt and unsafe to the 


| called session, and poor Reuben has been turned 


to the dogs. And now, sir, the truth of the 


| charges against the Departments is about to be 
| verified as clearly by the explosion of the sub- 


treasurers, Swartwout, Price, Gratiot, and others, 
as the truth of the charges in relation to the pet 
banks was made manifest by their explosion ! 

Some of Mr. Wise’s friends entreated him to 
yield the floor for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WISE. No, sir, I do not yield the floor. 
I may never get it again until the 4th of March, 
1839. I will go on, without turning aside from 
my purpose, to expose these outrages upon the 
country. I feel better now; much better, sir. | 


| was sick last night; these documents made me 
| sick, 


I was poring over them late last night. 
The discussion of them makes me perspire; the 
perspiration comes now freely, and lam relieved. 
I distrust you, sir, to be frank; I will go on, and 


| you must bear it. 


First came the explosion of the pet banks— 
now come the explosions, one after another, in 
quick succession, of the sub-treasurers who were, 


| or are to be, substituted for banks, and I will 


shew you that they prove all I ever charged to 


| be true. 


I said that in December, 1836, when General 
Jackson gave his certificate that all was well, 
honest, fair, this very leg-treasurv, Swartwout, 
at New York, was in default $336,718. Well, 


| sir, now it appears that, in twelve months after, 
| he was in default to the tune of $1,016,955! and, 
| three months after that time, was a defaulter in 


the still larger sum of $1,225,705 69! Previous 


| to my attempt at investigation, he had been steal- 
| ing public money at the rate of $56,000 per an- 


num. After the cat was belled, he stole in one 
year $680,236 63, and in the next three months 


| $208,780 37. Yes, sir, after the President had 


given him a certificate of honesty, and you, sir, 
and the House, and the committee, and the Ex- 
ecutive, had shielded him from all scrutiny, he 
stole in one year the sum of $680,236 63, and in 
the next three months at the rate of more than 


| eight hundred thousand dollars per annum—his 
| defaication averaging, throughout his official ca- 
| reer, the sum of more than one hundred and sev- 


enty thousand dollars per annum, for seven years 


| —and this, too, we are now told, without the least 


suspicion ! ** A Jew may believe it: but IL don’t!” 
Sir, | said the other day that Zdid not rejoice 


| in these public losses and calamities, though I 


confessed I did feel a thrill of triamph at having 
gained a victory for the truth. The pet bank 


| system and the sul-treasurers have exploded, as 
| 1 said they would, and exposed their hidden 


enormities, concealed until they could be con- 


| cealed no longer; but I do not rejoice at it. 

| made me no booth to sit and watch for the de- 
| struction of corrupt Nineveh, 
| one poor human being on this earth, alone now 


Bat, sir, there is 


in the world, wrecked in reputation, blasted, 


| slighted by men not half as worthy as he, whose 
| soul at scenes like these does rejoice, must exult. 
| Who, and where is he? Sir, if you will godown 
| Pennsylvania avenue to the corner of Four-and- 


a-half street, beneath Mrs. apeen’s boarding- 


| house, vou will find a gray-headed man, stricken 


in years; his name is Tobias Watkins! That 
man, for borrowing money of public officers, funds 
in their hands, not converting funds in his own 
hands to his own use, was imprisoned on the 
14th of August, 1829, and tried on three several 
indictments, on all of which he waa convicted 
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and fined, on one the sum of $750, on another 
300, and the third $3,000. 


He was sentenced | 


to be imprisoned three months on each indict- | 


ment, in all nine months; but though imprisoned | 


in August, 1829, he was not released until March, 
1833. Kept in jail three years and six mouths 
for a real or factitious defalcation of $3,050! 
Where are now the defaulters of this reform 
Administration? Where is Swartwout, after em- 
bezzling public money for eight years in succes- 
sion, till he had taken and carried away $1,250,000? 
Where is Price? Where is Gratiot? How long 


Olympic dust of the fashjonable streets and ave- 
nues of your metropolis of court and of fashion? 
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say, for the benefit of all who would be honest, 
and who wish to be clean, that he keeps for sale 
the very best of ** palm soap’’ and chloride of lime, 
and other chemical compositions, to take off the 
spots of locofocoism, and to cleanse from all cor- | 
ruption! I recommend to certain sub-Treasury 
gentlemen to goand buy; but what if they be once 
washed white as snow, they will, like the hog, 
return to their wallowing in the mire. 

The Administration may pretend that they wish 
investigation. It is full time. But how is the 


|| matter pressed? Every now and ten the chair- 
since their carriage-wheels proudly hurled the | 


No marshals at their heels; no district attorneys | 


prosecuting against them triple indictments; they 


ran away, or walked away, unforbidden, and | 
none to hinder! Where is Boyd? that land-office | 


defaulter, who appealed to ‘‘the misfortunes of spec- 
ulation’’ to elect him to the Senate of his State of 
Mississippi! These are all innocent and unfor- 


man of the Committee of Ways and Means [ Mr. 
CaMBRELENG] comes forward, and, in solemn 
tone, asks you to drop the subject for what he is 
pleased to term ‘*business;’’ as if it was not the 


| business of this House, and its chief duty now- 


tunate or escaping defaulters! These are full- || 


handed public plunderers, pet plunderers, and go 
‘“unwhipped of justice.’’ Sir, so was Tobias 


Watkins unfortunate. He was born and bred a | 
gentleman; dazzled by the tinsel glare of this me- | 
tropolis of ‘* splendid misery and shabby splen- || 


dor’’—as it was once, with equal force, truth, and 
beauty, described by that unequaled orator of 
Virginia, John Randolph—of liberal mind, and 
habits, too, he lavished some three thousand im- 

rovidently, thinking in his heart that he should 
be able to replace that sum, and more, and **make 
all straight,’ and he was imprisoned for his im- 
prudence for nearly four years,and made to bear 
a felon’s brand! Ah, sir, but he was a gentleman; 
he belonged to ‘* all the decency,’” to the ** silk- 
stocking gentry;’’ he was not one of your Loco- 
foco defaulters; he was not unfortunate to the 
amount of millions; he was no robber on a large 
scale; he was not one too full-handed to be touched 
by the rude hands of the tipstaff; he was not a 
defaulter of the great Democracy, and, poor fel- 
low, he suffered for being a gentleman! By-the- 
by, sir, that word reminds me of the fact that it 
was during, or not until the past summer, your 
party first discovered that your President was a 

entleman! The discovery was made first, I think, 

y granny Ritchie. That venerable gentleman 
took me to task for finding some gentlemen in 
Petersburg, and, as a set-off, it seemed, boasted 
that President Van Buren, too, was actually a gen- 


tleman! Very strange, that a man whom they 
’ 


made President, the successor of the ** illustrious 
in 1837, they did not find out to be a gentleman 
until the summer of 1838! They mustsurely have 
been trying to make him outa Whig. For my- 
self, Llalways knew he was, in the ordinary sense, 
a gentleman; and it was mortifying to me to see 
that the Enquirer, by implication at least, had 
supposed until lately that the President of the 
United States could be other than a gentleman— 
judging, I mean, from its boast of the sudden dis- 
covery; but my colleague there [Mr. Dromcoo.e] 
will not, however, recognize Mr. Ritchie as a 
genuine Locofoco editor. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE. No, no; he is a conserv- 
ative. 

There is a cheering consideration connected 
with this discovery, though by the Administra- 
tion press; it is the brightest omen which has oc- 
curred for years of Mr. Van Buren’s downfall. 
Yes, sir, that cry of ‘‘ gentleman”? upon him by 
his friends will finish him—with the party which 
supports him, they mightas well have cried ‘*mad 
dog!’? It is a certain prognostic that he is going 
down. From the hour that father Ritchie made 
that fatal discovery, the man’s doom was sealed. 
But, sir, the gentleman defaulter, Watkins, as I 
was saying, met his fate; and now that he has 
been purified by the fires of the law, we may be 
permitted to do him justice, and to make him the 
instrument of retribution. I call him up; I invoke 
his wrongs, his sufferings, his injuries, his expi- 
ation, to rise in judgment against his persecutors 
to condemn them. Where is he now? In asta- 
tion where he is, no doubt, far happier than in 
his day of precarious and terror-haunted show, 
when he toiled as a poor slave in one of the stalls 
of your document factories called ents. 
He is now an humble apothecary; and here I will 








| 


| now as of old. 


a-days, to look into abuses. Sir, ‘‘the party”’ are 
in reality, at heart, as much opposed to inquiry 
It serves their turn at thid time 
to pretend to be diligent and zealous for inquiry. 


| They are no more its friends now than they ever 


were, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. 
will not do me injustice. I never voted against 
any of his investigations. Never. 

Mr. WISE. I said your party. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. 


I hope the gentleman 


My party; ha! ha! 


| That is another affair. 


Mr. WISE. Yes, sir, I believe the gentleman 
is ** another affair’’ since the New York election. 
And now that the iniquities of your party are 
daily coming to light, now that concealment is 


no longer possible, every man of ** the party’? is 


prompt to exclaim, ** youcan’tsay J didit!’’—the 


| party itself must be brisk to make the disclaim- 


er, lest the people set all down as rogues together, 
those who are found out, and those who are not. 
The people are beginning to compare Watkins 
with Swartwout—hundreds of cases of defalca- 


| tion with one—thirteen millions of expenditure 


with thirty or forty millions—and to see that the 
administration of Adams, however bad, was, in 
comparison with the iniquities of this dynasty, 
about as Watkins to Swartwout—43,050 to 
$1,225,000 !—thirteen millions to forty millions 
—one case of defalcation severely punished, to 
one hundred not only unrebuked, but counte- |, 
nanced and connived at! 

And this, sir, brings me to the message of this | 
session. So enormous, appalling, have your in- 
iquities grown, that at one time we were called to 
an extra session to cure one system of experi- 
ments, and again another system’s blotches and 
blains are the special subjects of Executive com- 
munications. The President himself, in self-de- 
fense, and Mr. Secretary, are compelled to ac- 
knowledge them in order to account for them. 
This message of Mr. Van Buren directly contra- 
dicts the letter and certificate of his ** illastrious 
predecessor.’’ He confesses that all the Depart- 
ments are not, and were not, sound, and is all in 


| a hurrah for investigation. Let us see: 


“ A change in the office of collector, at one of our prin- 


cipal ports, hae brought to light a defalcation of the gravest || 


character, the particulars of which will be laid before you 


| in aspecial report from the Secretary of the Treasury. By 


his report, and the accompanying documents, it will be seen 
that the weekly returns of the defaulting officer apparently 
erhibited, throughout, a faithful administration of the affairs 
intrusted to his management.”’ 

Sir, quere de hoc? I willendeavor to show you 
directly that this is an error; that ‘* the weekly 
returns,”’ if they had been properly examined 
and compared in the Secretary’s office, would 
have detected and exhibited the very reverse of 
‘*a faithful administration’ long ago. But the— 
President proceeds: 


‘Tt, however, now appears that he commenced abstract- 


| ing the public money shortly after his appointment, and con- 


tinued to do so, progressively increasing the amount for the 
term of more than seven years, embracing a portion of the 
period during which the public moneys were deposited in 
the Bank of the United States, the whole of that of the 
State bank deposit system, and concluding only on his re- 
tirement from office,” &c. 


Sir, this is a confession which tallies well with 
the illustrious predecessor’s certificate of the 


“‘ ability and integrity’’ of the Departments in 
December, 1836: 


i 
j 


j 


“The way in which this defalcation was so long con- || 


cealed, and the steps taken to indemify the United States, | 
as far as practicable, against loss, will also be presented to 
_ The case is one which imperatively claims the atten- 


of Congress, and furnishes the strongest motive for the | 


| trine of inquiry and investigation. 
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estahlishment of a more severe and secure system for the 
sufe keeping and dishursement of the public moneys than 
any that has heretofore exisied.”’ 

Ay, sir,and from this we learn the most extra- 
ordinary deduction that this defalcation of @ sub- 
treasurer, of the ‘* gravest character,’’ is an argu- 
ment to recommend to our favor the sub- Treasury 
system! 

** It seems proper, at all events, that, by an early enact 
ment, similar to that of other countries, the appl&ation of 
public money by an officer af Government fo private uses 
should be made a felony, and visited by severe and ignomini- 
ous punishment.”* 

I will soon show you, sir, that millions of the 
public money have been applied by officers of the 
Government to private uses, with the knowledge 
of the Administration: 

* The Government, it must be admitted, has been, from 
its commencement, comparatively fortunate in this respect. 
But the appointing power cannot always be well advisedin 
its selections, and the experience of every country bas 


shown that public officers are not at all times proof against 
temptation.’? 


Is the Government fortunate in this respect? 
Can any one tell us how much we have lost? 
We have certainly been taught of late that Gov- 
ernment officers are not always proof against 
temptation; and we may all verily pray that part 
of the Lord’s prayer which prays: ** Lead us not 
into temptation !”? 

** {f a more direct codperation on the part of Congress 
in the supervision of the conduct of the officers intrusted 
with the custudy and application of the public money is 
deemed de-irable, it will give me pleasure to assist in the 
establishinent of any judicious and constitutional plan by 
which that object may be accomplished.’ 

Now, sir, what would the President considera 

’ ’ 
judicious and constitutional plan? We recollect 
that his illustrious predecessor considered a com- 
mittee to report to Congress as worse than a 
Spanish Inquisition. What is Mr. Van Buren’s 
plan? We will soon see: 

‘**T submit to your consideration whether a committee of 
Congress might not be profitably employed in inspecting, at 
such intervals as might be deemed proper, the affairs and 
the accounts of officers intrusted with the custody of the 
public moneys. The frequent performance of this duty 
might be made obligatory on the committee in respect to 
those officers who have large sums in their possession, aud 
left discretionary with respect to others.” 

Sir, all this would seem to be reversing the rule 
and line of conduct pursued by General Jackson. 
He would seem to be coming at last to my doc- 
But no, sir, 
hear him: 

“They might report to the Executive such defaleations as 


| were found to exist, with a view to a prompt removal from 
| office unless the default was satisfactorily accounted for,” 


&e. 

Ah, sir, here the mystery is solved. Here is 
the clew to all executive concession—i is but 
another step to executive aggrandizement. The 
committee of Congress is to report to the Executive, 
is it? A committee of Congress is to travel all 
over the United States, as Executive servants, to 
supervise the officers of a President who is sworn 
to see that the laws are faithfully executed. And 
pray, what have we an Executive for? Why 
have we a President, and Secretary, and Audit- 


| ors, and Comptrollers, with plenary powers, to 
| do this very service? Could they not have done 


this, whenever they pleased to do their duties, 


| for the last nine years? We are to convert our 


committees into missionaries. ‘This House is to 
be a new sort of ** American Board,’’ with this 
difference, that, instead of being missionaries of 


Christ, we are to be missionaries of Mr. Presi- 


dent Van Buren! General Jackson claimed it as 
the duty and prerogative of the Executive alone 
to see that his subordinates executed the laws 
| faithfully; but his successor asks Congress to 
perform the executive duties forhim. Does Mr. 
, Van Buren mean to say that it has been for want 
‘of such congressional aid heretofore that there 
_ has been no such supervision by the Executive ? 
That there has been no such supervision is true; 
| but that such aid was wanting, or necessary, is 
| not true. The President has always had the full 
| power of this supervision; he might have found 
| some honest men of his own party fit for offices, 
| and have appointed honest commissioners to su- 
rvise those who were not fit. This, sir, is an 
| insuperable objection, that the President not only 
asks us to go out of our usual course, but to be- 
come merged in the Executive. What, sir; is 
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this House in fact, in actual service, to become 


an executive slave? Isit the aim of the Presi- 
dent still more to prostrate the dignity of the 
legislative branch of Government? Would any 
other President have dared to propose such a 
thing? I would ask the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts whether he would have dared 
to ask Congress to direct its committees, by law, 
to report tohim? ‘That gentleman’s worst foes, 
those who vilified him most, never charged him 
with thus insulting the dignity of Congress. Is 
this the sort of committee you are now asking 
from us? I would prefer that defalcations should 
go on; that the public moneys should all be 
squandered; that the public character and mor- 
als should go with it overboard, to having the 
great lines of demarkation between the co6rdi- 
nate branches of the Government destroyed, to 
amassing all power in the Executive.’ This 
would bring us at once, and at a leap, to the low- 
est degree of degradation—whither defaleations 
and general corruption were only gradually and 
slowly leading us—to the very footstool of a 
despot. 

But, sir, | come to the important question now: 
With what view would the President have these 
committees reportto him? He tells us, ** witha 
view to a prompt removal from office.”’ ‘This brings 
me to another branch of this subject. I will pro- 
ceed now to show that case after case has been 
reported to the Executive, of defalcation, and of 
delinquency in office, and violation of duty, in 
subordinate officers—reported by commissioners 
appointed by the President himself—cases not 
only of default, but fraud, of repeated applications 
of public money to private uses—no less than forty 
since 1835, in three years—and yet the officers 
were retained in office, and reappointed to office 
after their delinquencies and moral turpitude were 
known to the Department. I will go further: 
they have been countenanced and encouraged to 
become defaulters, and to perjure themselves and 
defraud the Treasury. I am not declaiming—I 
will prove what I say. When I say forty cases, 
I] mean that number, at least, which I can enu- 
merate since 1834—1 can give the names; I have 
them before me. | will first take up the case of 
Joseph Reckless, a collector at Perth Amboy, 


New Jersey. lL advert to this case particularly | 


to do General Jackson justice. 1 believe that he 
was imposed on in this case by a false abstract of 
testimony made out at the Treasury Department. 
William Van Hook, of New York, preferred the 
charges against Reckless in a letter to Secretary 
Woodbury: 
New York, January 3, 1835. 

Sir: The following facts of frand upon the Government 
of the Upited States came to my knowledge some time 
since; but being desirous of satisfying myself of their truth 
before I submitted them to you, I delayed doing so till this 


time. I now feel it my duty to charge J. W. Reckless, the 
collector of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, with the following 


the Government. 

First charge.—A willful omission to credit the Govern- 
ment, in his accounts, with the sum of $147, received by 
him as collector, on the 18th July, 1833, or thereabouts, for 
tonnage duty on the schooner Pacific, seized by his prede- 
cessor in office for a violation of the revenue law, and re 
maining under seizure when he came into office, and which 
remains unaccounted for at this time. This sum was re- 
ceived from Messrs. F. Secor & Son, of this city, under a 
compromise made with them by said collector, of the sum 
actually due, and which amounted to about four hundred 
and seventeen dollars. 


Second charge.—That the said collector has charged the | 
United States, in his quarterly accounts, a sum of about | 


one hundred dollars per quarter, for wages of the boatmen 
of his revenue barge, more than he has ever paid them. 
The mode in which this has been effected, was by obtain- 
ing from them receipts in blank as to the sums paid, and, 
after paying them, filling up the amount with such sums as 
suited his views. 

This practice commenced, I believe, with the third quar- 
ter of 1833, and has been continued in all his accounts 
since, as I believe; by comparing his accounts for the first 


two quarters of 1833 with those subsequently rendered, | 


and by comparing them with the accounts of the cdilector 
who preceded him, I think the fact will appear. 

The first chargecan be proved by F. Secor & Son, of this 
city; and the second charge can be also proved by the com- 
parison of the accounts, and by the boatmen in Perth Aim- 
boy, and also by F. W. Brinley, of Perth Amboy, who 
was his deputy for some time, and was removed from office 
because he would not consent to be the instrument of his 
frauds. Any communication you may think fit to make to 
me will be answered promptly. 

Respectfully, | am your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK. 
The Hon. Levi Woopnrry, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Public De faulters—Mr. Wise. 


[December 21, 


Ho. or Reps. 


-_— 


Wasutnoton, January 5, 1835. 
Sir: [ transmit, herewith, a letter to you from William 


Van Mook, E-q., of New York, containing a representation | 


of frauds upon the Government, committed by Joseph W. 
Reckless, collector of the customs at Perth Amboy, in New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Van Hook is a gentleman of high standing for integ- 
rity, and, in addition to his representation, 1 do not hesitate 
to add iny own belief of the charges made by him to their 
fullextent. With the facts relating to the tonnage duty on 
the schooner Pacific, I am personally acquainted ; and the 
receipt of the amount of $147, and the withholding the 
credit for it to the Government, are facts of which no doubt 
exists. 

The overcharge of wages to the crew of the revenue 
boat, as detailed by Mr. Van Hook, is no doubt correct. 
My personal observation and knowledge of the employment 
of that boat (being in view of ny own house) would satisfy 
me that the account rendered is grossly overcharged, were 
[ not apprised of the fact otherwise. 

Circumstances, unnecessary here to be detailed, have 
delayed the making of these charges officially before this 
time; buta proper examination into the conduct of the 
collector will substantiate these and probably other frauds. 

I ain, with great respect, sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES PARKER. 
Ion. Levi Woopscry, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 


Such were the charges: of Mr. Van Hook, | 
vouched by the Hon. James Parker, thenamem- | 


ber of the House of Representatives, and a parti- 
san of the Administration. On the 6th of January, 
1835, Mr. Woodbury notified Reckless of the 
charges,and asked him for explanations. Janu- 
ary 22, 1835, Reckless replied, as follows: 
WasHINGTON, January 22, 1835. 
Sir: [ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 6th instant, covering a copy of charges made 
against me, in my official capacity, to the Department over 
which you preside, by William Van Hook, and requesting 
to be turnished with my explanations in regard to the same. 
In accordance with that request, [ have the honor to state, 
in relation to the first charge, that, when I came into office 
as collector at Perth Amboy, I found the schooner Pacific 
under seizure by my predecessor for a violation of the laws 
of the United States. ‘This vessel was a foreign bottom, 
employed in carrying stone from South Amboy to New 
York, and was destitute of papers at the time she was seized. 
Soon after entering upon the duties of my office, I con- 
sulted the district auorney, G. D. Wall, Esq., as to the 
course [ should pursue. He advised me to adopt that course 
by which f could obtain the value of the vessel without fur- 
iner delay. In accordance with that advice, I made a com- 
promise with Messrs. F. Secor & Son, who represented the 
owners, and received from them the sum of $200, which I 
considered the tull value of the schooner, and a sum about 
what a ship carpenter valued her at. This sum was held 
to meet the various claims which then existed against the 
vessel, and for which I had made myself liable ; and when 
paid, the balance to be brought to the credit of the Govern- 
meutin my accounts. The charges which | have paid are 
as per reecipts accompanying : 
August 7, 1833. M. Bruen, for wharfage...........-23 00 
Sept. 23, 1833. G. D. Wall, district attorney, for ad- 
vice and directions.........se..» 41 40 
Dec. 39, 1834. B. Maurice, whariage ............ 29 29 
93 69 
The sum received in compromise.........6.++00++ 200 UO 


| Balance due the Government.........seeeeeee eee G06 Bl 


This sum will be brought to the credit of the Department, 


| in my accounts for the present quarter. 
frauds, committed by him, in his official character, upon | 


In regard to the second charge, it is true that the quar- 
terly accounts which have been rendered by me do embrace 
a sum beyond that which has been paid for wages to the 
boatmen of the revenue barge, because incidental expenses 
have been united with those under that head for the same 


| time; but not one sou has been charged which has not been 


actually expended. When I came into office, [ found Mr. 
F. W. Brinley in that of deputy collector. He suggested 
this mode of charging incidental expenses; by which I 
was led to suppose that it was in accordance with the estab- 
lished previous usages of the office. ‘This mode of keeping 
the accounts and making those charges has continued ever 
since. 

Any further explanations T shall at all times be happy to 
give, in case they be deemed necessary. 

I ain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. RECKLESS. 
lion. Levi Woopsury, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 


With this letter the two receipts for wharfage 
and the receipt of Wall, were transmitted. Jan- 
uary 24, 1835, Woodbury notified Van Hook and 
Parker of Reckless’s explanation, in which, it 
will be observed, he admits second charge, and 
offers excuse for it. February 2, 1835, Mr. Van 


_ Hook replied, as follows: 


New York, February 2, 1835. 
Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 


| your letter of the 24th ultimo, covering the copy of the an- 
| swer of J. W. Reckless to the charges of fraud preferred 
|| by me against him, and asking my * assent or dissent to the 


correctness of his explanations, and whether any further 


| inquiry is desired.’? 


Your letter would have been replied to sooner, but my 
absence from town has prevented it. I maintain the utter 
untruth of the explanations ne has made. I am ready to 
prove the truth of the charges made in all such parts not 


| admitted by the statement of Mr. Reckless, or fully to the 
extent of them as made, in such manner as you shail re- 
quire. A copy of the original receipt of Mr. Reckless (or 
the money received under the compromise, and which | 
can produce to you, will show a variance of the items con- 
| tained in it, and in his statement, and will show an aiter- 
thought in regard to the amount he alleges he has paid out 
| of the sum received; [ can, by this and other testimony 
| prove that, at the time the settlement was made tor the 
tonnage of the schooner Pacific, the accounts against her 
_ had been ascertained, and that they were separately and 
specifically paid for by Messrs. Secor, the owners of the 
vessel, and will therefore fully sustain that charge. 
|| His aceounts will show that he has applied for, and ob- 
| tained from, the ‘Treasury, large sums of money to pay the 
| expenses of his office since the receipt of this money ; and 
| I cannot imagine a satisfactory reason, why an honest man 
| should conceal the receipt Of this sum, or any other ; tome 
the reason he assigns is utterly unsatisfactory, because | 
believe it untrue. 
As regards the boatmen’s wages, he admits the amounts 
are untrue, and that the sums charged are beyond the sums 
|| paid. That charge requires no further proof, according to 
my understanding of his answer ; should it be required, [ 
| will furnish it. I deny that the overplus money, or differ- 
, ence between the money paid the boatmen, has been ex- 
| pended for public purposes, and challenge Mr. Reckless to 
|, show the fact. I assert that it was applied to his own use, 
|| and to his emolument; and this I can prove, if it is re- 
quired. As regards the reason for stating his accounts in 
| the manner he alleges, that he has done it under the advice 
|, of Mr. Brinley; this I alsodeny. I wiltl prove by Mr. Brin- 
| ley that it is wholly, and in all its parts, untrue. He never 
advised the mode of keeping or rendering his accounts as 
| 
j 
| 


| he alleges ; but, on the contrary, expressly stated to him, at 
| the time, that it was incorrect and improper. 

fam, sir, with respect, your humbie and obedient ser- 
| vant, WM. VAN HOOK. 


|’ Hon. Levi Woonsury, Secretary of the Treasury. 


| February 7, 1835, Woodbury notified Parker, 
Van Hook, and J.W. Reckless, to take affidavits, 
upon notice, of witnesses, for and against the 
charges. On the 3lst of March, 1835, Joseph 
Marsh, Mayor of the city of Perth Amboy, re- 
turned and certified the examinations had before 
him. 

Mr. Reckless admits that the sts set forth in the state- 
ment in the revenue boatmen’s time book, and which is set 
| forth in Mr. Brinley’s affidavit, are the sums actually paid 

to the boatmen, and no more, in the several quarters men- 
tioned. JOSEPH MARSH, 

Mayor of the City of Perth Amboy. 





I, Joseph Marsh, Mayor of the city of Perth Amboy, in 
the State of New Jersey, do hereby certify that, on the 30th 
day of March instant, Francis W. Brinley, Benjamin Mau- 
rice, and James Parker were severally duly sworn and ex- 
amined before me, and that the said examinations are here- 

| unto annexed, and were signed by them, respectively, and 

| were reduced to writing in my presence, except the direct 
examination of said F. W. Brinley, which he produced to 
me in his own handwriting, and was admitted by Mr. Wall, 
of counsel for Mr. Reckless, should be received as his exam- 
ination. And I do further certify that said J. W. Reckless 
attended said examinations, and Garret D. Wall, Esq., his 
counsel, also attended said examinations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name, 
in the city of Perth Amboy, this 3lst day of March, 1835. 

JOSEPH MARSH, 
Mayor of the City of Perth Amboy. 
| 1833—January 7. To 70 80-95ths admeasurement.. $ 76 
Whartage—Mr. B.’s wharf, De- 
cember 14 to 20,..... $1 50 
January 8to14........ 
December 20 to February 4, 21 50 = 


February 1. Wharfage—Mrs. P.’s wharf, to 
July 15, 1833, 23 at 14, 27 
23 weeks 5 days.......eeseeeee. 3D OO 
Three trips for gen. tonnage, at 50 cents per 
SDD .p0nnd 0h sues edheos upableNdeedsepnnsansenee Oe 
PRSEIING GING vo op 6nudn n400.0000n0naeneencce ae 


Received of F. Secor the above $200, in full for expenses 
for light tonnage against schooner Pacific. 
J. W. R., Collector. 


EXHIBIT 1. 
ScwHooner PaciFic, Dr. 
1833—January 7. To admeasurement of vessel, 70 80-95ths, 
OR A OO ic cess cxivohyeeel socal 
To wharfage at Mr. Bruen’s wharf, 
from Jan. 8to 14,6 days.. $1 50 
From January 14to February 
26, at the wharf, 41 days.. 21 50 
23 00 
February 26. To wharfage at Mrs. Patrick’s 
wharf, up to July 13, 1833, 19 
weeks and 4 days, at $1 50 per 
WEEK .csercccccccccscecvesere & 
To tonnage money, at 50 cents 
per ton at each trip, four trips 
to and from South Amboy....147 00 
g200 OL 
Received the above amount of $200, in full for expenses 
against the schooner Pacific, and prior to date. 
J. W. RECKLESS, Collector. 
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Port or Pertu Ampoy, New Jersey. 
The above for Francis Secor, and delivered to him July 
18, 1833. J. MARSH. 


I, Francis W. Brinley, of Perth Amboy, in the State of | 
New Jersey, do solemnly, sincerely, aud truly swear to the 
truth of the following statement: 

That I wasdeputy collector and inspector of the customs 
for the district of Perth Amboy trom the llth day of No- 
vember, 1830, to the 7th day of May, 18343 during which 
time [ served under James Parker, collector until the Ist 
day of April, 1833; aud on his resiguation, at the last nen 
tioned date, under Josepir W. Reckless, his successor in 
office. 

That during the whole of said time, it was part of my 
duty to prepare and make out the quarterly accounts and 
returns of the office, under direction of the collector tor the 
time being, to be transmitted tothe Treasury Department, at 
Washington, after the same liad been examined, corrected, 
and signed by the cuilector. 

That, in the first or carly part of the month of July, 1833, 
Joseph W. Reckless being then collector, I made out the | 
accounts and returns for the second quarter of that year, 
(ending 30th June,) according to the established forms and 
justructions from the Comptroiler of the Treasury, whieh 
forms [ had, from my first holding the otfice, universally 
followed ; charging only to the revenue boat account and 
pay-roll the sums actually paid tothe boatmen, which sums | 
were ascertained each quarter from a rough book Kept for | 
the purpose, called the ‘revenue boatmen’s time. book ;’ 
wherein were noted the days and times that each of the | 
boatmen Was employed, and stating the contingent or inci- | 
dental expenses of the office not chargeable to the United 
States in the * statement of salary, fees, emoluments, and 
expenditures,’ for the quarter, as will appear by reference 
to these accounts, sent to the First Auditor of the Treas- 
ary, and which were proved to be correct by their allow- 
anee Without alteration. These accounts for the quarter 
were minutely examined by Joseph W. Reckless, and many 
questions asked by him relative thereto, which I answered, 
and also referred him to the printed forms and instructions 
from the Comptroller of the lreasury, and the accounts of 
Mr. Parker, his predecessor in the office ; from which, and 
the knowledge he had then obtained of the duties of col- 
lector, (during the three months he had then been in office,) 
Mr. Reckless was satisfied of their correctness, and the 
same were signed by him and sent to the First Auditor of 
the Treasury, as before stated, and allowed without alter- 
ation. 

The schooner Pacific (foreign bottom) had, previous to 
the resignation of Mr. Parker, been seized by him for trans- 


gressing the laws of the United States regulating the coast- I; 


ing trade, by carrying stone from the State of New York to 
the Camder and South Amboy railroad, at South Amboy ; 
and, in the answer of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
under date of the 6th of February, 1833, to Mr. Parker’s 
letter advising of the seizure and requesting instructions, 
he directs “* to charge the vessel for every trip you can as 
certain she has made since she was seld in the United 
States.””> Mr. Parker accordingly proceeded to collect proof, 
and obtained from Mr. Thomas Conover, agent at South 
Amboy for the Camden and Amboy Railroad, a list of the 
dates of eleven trips made by the schooner with stone. The 
letter of Mr. Conover to Mr. Parker was dated the 19th of 
February, 1833; and (with the letterof the Comptroller) is, 
or ought to be, now on file in the collector’s office at Perth | 
Amboy. These two letters were handed over by Mr. Varker 
to Mr. Reckless, on the Ist day of April, 1833, with a memo 
randum of the date of the seizure, of the time the vessel 
had subsequently Jain at the whart of Matthias Bruen, and 
the date when she was taken from thence to the wharf of 
Mary Ann Patrick ; at which latter wharf she was still lying | 
under seizure on the Ist of April, 1833. The billor memo- 
randum delivered by Mr. Parker to Mr. Reckless was as 
follows: 
Charging the vessel with admeasurement.......... 30 75 
75 80-95ths tons, at fifty cents per ton, $37 90—elev- 


OID x i. bia Wied cnr dass berbseeecevese seeese 410 SO tl 


Wharfage at Mr. Bruen’s wharf, (stating the dates 
ONG WMNE) 5 ok cccssencesacevrcesecssenessesecsee. So 00} 
Date when the vessel was. removed to M. A. Patrick’s 

wharf, and rate of wharfage. 

The schooner continued to lie at Mrs. Patrick’s wharf 
until she was given up by Mr. Reckless. 

In July following (1833) I was informed by Mr. Reckless 
that he had agreed to deliver up the schooner to Francis | 
Secor & Son, New York, who were, or who represented the | 
owners, for $200. 

I stated to Mr. Reckless, that this arrangement did not | 
follow the instructions of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
in his letter before referred to,of 6th February, 1833, which | 
was the only instruction in thé case. Soon after Mr. Reck- 
less made out an account against Francis Secor & Son 
from the memorandum left by Mr. Parker, of which account 
the small bill in Mr. Reckless’s handwriting, now submit- 
ted, (marked V,) was the commencement. Mr. Reckless 
went to New York, and on or about the 17th day of July 
returned to Perth Amboy, and the next day left for his res- | 
idence in Monmouth county ; while he was there, a person, | 
who stated that he was the son of Mr. Francis Secor, came | 
to the office and stated to me that his father had paid Mr. | 
Reckless the two hundred dollars for the release of the | 
scliooner, and presented me an order on Mr. Reckless, from | 
Francis Secor, for the vessel. { told him that{ had received | 
no instructions to deliver the vessel, but had no doubt that 
the order was correct; yet I could not abandon the vessel | 
to him ; but nevertheless, he might go on board and put the | 
sails, rigging, &c.. in order for a removal, and that Mr. Reck- | 
less would be in Amboy shortly, when he would doevery- 





thing necessary and proper. On Mr. Reckless’s return to 
Amboy, the vessel was delivered up by him. 

In the next weekly return of moneys received and ex- 
pended in the office, I entered to the credit of the United | 


States the proceeds of the two hundred dollars, but wasin- |, 


formed by 
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entry to be made. I cousequently made out another weekly 
return, omitting the above credit. For several successive 
weekly returns | adverted tothe two hundred dollars, aud 
always received for answer that it should not be credited ; 
I especially asked if it should be credited, at the time of 
making out the accounts for the quarter ending 30th Sep 

tember, 1833, and received the same answer; [subsequently 
spoke of it to him at Various times, but got no satisiaction. 
The affair remained in this same position when [I lett the 
office in May, 1834. 

in the mean time, I stated the above-mentioned faets, as 
Well as others hereinafter mentioned, as they occurred to 
certain gentlemen, and consulted with them on the best 
course [ should pursue. A resignation was suggested as the 
most distinet and proper; but lt was advised to remain in 
the office, and, as eny facts occurred of the nature of those 
betore stated, to make them knowin the same manner, as 
the prospective means Of satisiving any future inquiry that 
might be wade, or any exposition that [ might im tuture 
make of the transaction. 

Betore making out the accounts for the second quarter, 
1833, as above stated, I mentioned to Mr. Reckless that be 
would require about six hundred dollars to pay the inspect- 
or’s and other bills forthe quarter, and that it was necessary 
to write to the Comptroller of the Treasury, who would 
supply the requisite sum. Mr. Reckless said that if he iad 
to draw, he would draw for a good round sum, say three or 
four thousand dollars; [ told tim but 3600 were required ; 
he then directed me to write a letter to the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, stating the necessity of the office, and asking 
for $2,000, which I accordingly did; and, to the best of my 
recollection, Mr. Reckless copied this letter, and sent the 
copy to the Comptroller, who answered, under date of 23d 
of July, 1833, that the collector at New York was author 
ized to pay him $2,000; which sum was reecived before his 
accounts for said second quarter were transmitted to Wash- 
ington ; which was, so far as my recoliection serves me, on 
or about the Ist of August, 1833; and the bills were paid 
out of the money so received. The receipt of the $2,000 
being after the expiration of said second quarter, they could 


| not possibly be entered to the eredit of Government, in 


those accounts ; but, of course, stood over to be entered in 
the accounts for the quarter in which it was received. The 


} above accounts for the second quarter of 1833 were exam 


ined and allowed at Washington; and in a letter of 30tn of 
August, 1833, the Comptroller, overlooking the fact of the 
&2,000 already advanced, stated to him that the collector at 
New York was authorized to pay, to his order, $600, as, in 
settlement of the balance of $535 86, standing in the said 
accounts as advanced by Mr. Reckless ; but which balance, 
however, had been arranged by the prior advance of the 
§$2,0'0, and was actually a part thereof. 

“Mr. Reckless, on the receipt of this letter, said that he 
would draw for the $600. I stated to him that the author 
ity to draw for that sum was evidently occasioned by the 
Comptroller having overlooked the advance of $2,000 just 
before made; and [ pointed out the mode that ought to be 
followed under such circumstances. He said he did not 
care for that; that it was the business of Mr. Anderson, 
and not his; and that, "s he had the order, he would get 
the money; which was soon after obtained from the col- 
lector at New York. 

In making out the accounts for the third quarter, 1833, I 
credited the Government for the $2,000, and also for the 
above $600, (notwithstanding Mr. Reckless had not ad 
vised me of the receipt of this last sum,) in a rough gen 
eral account current, made for the collector’s inspection. 
This was in October, 1833. Mr. Reckless examined the 
same, and, in answer to my question, if the $600 was to 
be credited, he said, “ not yet ;’? and immediately began 
to converse about the contingent expenses not chargeable 
to the United States, saying that he was determined to get 
them out of Government; and directed me to charge in the 
general account current for the third quarter the amount of 
$43 95, contingent expenses of the second quarter, 1833, 
(already sent, us before stated, to the First Auditor of the 
Treasury, in the ** statement of salary, fees, emoluments, 
and expenditures for that quarter,’’ and adjusted,) and also 
to charge the amount of $39 75, the amount of contingent 
expenses for this third quarter, in the same account current. 
I stated to him that it could not be done, as it was directly 
contrary to the established forms and instructions from the 
Comptroller; and besides, that the $43 95 bad already been 
stated and sent on in the accounts for the second quarter, 
1833, with the vouchers for that sum, and had been exam- 
ined and adjusted at Washington. It could not, therefore, 
with any plea of right or correctness, be now again either 
entered or stated in the accounts for the present quarter; 
nor could the S39 75 be debited Government, as it was 
plain, from the vouchers, that it was not chargeable to the 
United States ; and upon examination of the accounts with 
such charges in them, at Washington, that it would not be 
looked upon as a blunder, but as an evident intention of 
worming meney out of Government, and that the sums 
would certainly not be allowed; moreover, that I was un- 
willing accounts, with such charges in them, should go en 
to Washington in my handwriting, as it would certainly be 
evident to the First Auditor of the Treasury, from ac- 
counts previously made out by me, that I knew better. 
Mr. Reckless nevertheless insisted on my making such 


| entries in the general account current, saying that, as an 
, inferior officer, [ was bound to obey his orders: and that, 


in all events, the responsibility rested on him. I accord- 
ingly made out the account current as he ordered. 

The revenue boatmen’s account for this third quarter was 
made out truly and correctly, as in the second quarter. 

By letter of the 18th of December, 1823, from the Comp- 
troller, advising adjustment of the abovementioned ac- 
counts for the third quarter, it will be seen that the sum of 
$43 95, as abovementioned, and $15 75 of the 39 75, were 
disallowed ; making about the sum: f $60 for the second 
and third quarters of 1833, not chargeable to the United 
States. The general account current for this third quarter 
was otherwise defective, in not having a credit to Govern- 
ment of the proceeds of $200 obta:ned for schooner Pacific, 


r. Reckless that he.was not yet ready for such |! nor a credit of the $600 obtained from the collector at New 
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York, on the authority of the Comptroller's letter of Angust 
Jo, beiure retegred to I -cveral times after tits ad 
S500 in making out the weekly returts. until 


0. Ie 
verted iat 
on dmug soon the 16ty December, 1803, he said that he 
supposed tt might then coure tn, and entered tt himself in 
the book of weekly returns, as Unit book will testify on 
inspection. 

From this time my conversations with Mr, Rechless were 
very tew and short on any subject, for reasons which T do 
net cousider necessary to state in this deposition, as mot 
bearing on the matter in question. My situation was ina 
every sense mortifying and irksome. 

In January, 1834, while | was preparing the accounts and 
returns for the fourth quarter et 1833, Me. Reckless ordered 
metomake out the revenue boat and pay-roll of the seamen 
blank; thatis, toleave the money columis tn these aceounts 
blank. Ll had, cous quently, to leave the corresponding 
debit tothe United States, in the general account current 
blank also; and in this state these aceounts, with the res 
of the accounts tor the quarter, were ladon Mr. Reckless’a 
table in the othee; they lay there several davs, until b sug 
gested to him that they ougat to he completed aud sent on; 
he requested me togetthe bhoutmen tocome pt the office, 
whieh Limmediately did alliexeept James Seguine who was 
absentat New York to pileta bong to Ambov; Mr. Recklesa 
requested me to sign tor James Sequine, which I did (he 
beig absent) in the presence of the other boatmen. Alter 
the other boatmen had signed, Mr. Reckiess asked me how 
much money they were to receive L told him $64. per 
revenne boatmnen time book, which L preseuted to him. 
Luke Ross, one of the bontmen, could not signa his name, 
and requested me, as usual, to write it for him, be making 
his mark. Mr. Reckless then gave me Soo, and Lt paid the 
boatmen in hos presence. The amountdue James Seguine, 
was, | think, paid to Francis Segquine, tits son, to be de 
livered to his tather. This was the general rule in the ab 
sence of any boatinen at the time of making payment for 
the quarter. L had, at ines, betore signed tor the absent 
boatinen, but the accounts were always, before this, com 
plete, and filled with the right sums. The boatmen, on 
being paid, immediately lett wie office. 

I presume it is necessary here for me to state that, imme 
diately alter the boatmen left the office, ny impressions 
were unfavorable, and that, in consequence, LT again tnid 
the accounts so signed on Mr. Reckless’s table; and the 
next morning (Mr. Packer being absent at Washington) 
stated the above facts to William Whitehead, EBsq., per- 
sonally, and it was suggested that [ had, under the circum 
stances, beter proceed in the manner 1 had begun, and let 
the accounts go on as they were; that] was eflectually 
justified in doing so, by its tending still more to confirm cir 
cumstances betore communicated; and that my making 
them known in the manner EL bad, was an evidence of my 
not coinciding with Mr. Reckless. ‘The abovementioned 
avecounts lay on the table tor several days more, until Mr. 
Reckless stated to me that he wanted to send éhem on to 
Washington by that day's mail, and seleeted the boat ac 
count and pay roll, and required ine to fill ap the blanks 
opposite the names signed as above, soas 'o make up $113. 
J adverted to the fact that this sum exceeded that actually 
paid the boatmen, by sixty dollars; he said that would 
cover contingent expenses. JT told him that it was incor 
rect; when he plainly and distinetly said that he was de- 
termined to getitout of Government; that be bad consulted 
Mr. Lyon, deputy collector at New York, who had told 
him that it could be entered in this manner. He stated 
more on the subject, in an urgent manner, which Ido not 
now recollect; and I reflected that however the accounts 
went on, [ would, at a proper time, put it right; and, on 
his again requiring me to complete the accounts in the man 
ner abovementioned, [ did as I was ordered ; directly atter- 
wards, when he went out of the office, with the papers, to 
the post office, noting the circumstances, and the next day 
(Mr. Parker being still absent) stated them to William 
Whitehead, Esq., and to Robert A. Thorp, and particularly 
advising with Mr. Whitehead, to whom I showed the mem 
orandum in the collector’s office, and to Mr. Thorp at his 
store. | state this circumstance, because that memorandum 
has been lost or mislaid, and, after diligent search, cannot 
be found. E:ther of the abovementioned gentlemen can, 
I have do doubt, qualify to the above facts. The substance 
of that memorandum was of such a nature as to be indeli- 
bly impressed on ny memory. 

{fit be asked why | signed the pay-roll for the boatmen, 
Luke Ross and James Seguine, in biank, (as stated,) | ean 
answer, that it was done by the order of the collector ; and 
under that order | mechanically signed for them as t had 
usually before done, but at the time not adverting to any 
circumstance that night thereatter aecrue in consequence 
of my having done so; besides, J did not suspect, until im- 
mediately after the boatmen left the office, that anything 
wrong Was intended in the transaction, because bonds and 
other papers are frequently signed in biank ia the custom- 
house, to be filled up thereafter at leisure ; and when sub- 
sequently J was required to fillthe blanks with asum which 
I knew to be incorrect, L remonstrated on the impropriety 
of such charges, until, as an interior officer, an absolute re- 
quirement to do so, but not without at the same time com- 
municating the facts to Messrs. Whitehead and Thorp, and 
making a private memorandum, in order that at a proper 
time the transaction might be tully explained by an expo 
sition that might thereatter be made ‘by mé@. While con 
tinuing in office, 1 was frequently admonished of the neces- 
sity of my obeying, as an miferior othcer, the commands of 
my superior; but at the saine time it was a duty | owed to 
myself to take care that my own conduct, under whatever 
circumstances, could be shown to be governed expiicitly by 
correct motives. 

In making out the accounts for the first quarter of 1834, 
(in April of that year,) I was determined to forestall, as 
much as in my power, Ure foregoing method of proceedin 
in regard to the revenue boat account and pay-roll, an 
filled the columns of the pay-roll with the sum in figures of 
three dollars(&3) each man, (there being four men,) which 
was the aciual sum they were to receive for this quarter. 
1 filled up the general account current and the other papers 
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accordingly, and placed all the accounts ready for signature 
on Mr. Keckiess’s table tor his examination and siguature. 
‘They lay there for more than a week, until one day, in over- 
looking them Mr. Reckless said to me, “you have only put 
the sum that the boatinen are to receive on the pay-roll.” I 
told him “yes; and that L had filled the columns of the other 
accounts accordingly.’ He said he “would not have itso, 
and that it must be altered.”’? | told bim ‘it would not do,” 
but be required me to erase the figures ** 3° inthe pay-roll; 
which L did; he standing by in such a manner as that the 
erasure could be plainly perceived, and intentionally left so 
by me. | immediately went out of the office, determined to 
have nothing to do with paying the boatmen. In a day or 
two I was sent to the beach to superintend the discharge of 
awreck, and when Lreturned two of the boatinen had signed 
the pay roll; the two others signed afterwards, in my pres- 
ence. The boatmen were not then paid, nor did they re- 
ceive their three dollars each frou Mr. Reckless until some 
time after the 7th of May. I did not see the boatmen paid, 
as I was not then in office; but [ ascertained from each of 
them that they had received their three dollars. 

On or about the last of April, or Ist of May, Mr. Reckless 
brouglt the accounts for the first quarter ot 1834 to my desk, 
and required me to fill the pay-roll with the sum of twenty 
nine dollars opposite to each man’s name, making the total 
sum of S116. £ remonstrated for some ume; but, having 
fully made up my mind as to the course | should pursue, I 
did as | was ordered, carefully placing the tigures ** 29° to 
the left hand of the ** 3's,’ betore erased ; which fact is sub- 
stantiated by that document, now in Washington. Limme- 
diately afterwards made the circumstances known to proper 
persons. [did not remain more than a day or two longer 
in the office, and, of course, can give no further informa- 
tion. 

I never informed Mr. Reckless that it was the usage of 
the office to charge the incidental expenses, and cover them 
by the receipts of the boatinen of the revenue boat. It never 
was done until the making up of the accouuts for the fourth 
quarter of 1833, which were made up in the month of Jan- | 
uary, 1834. He does know that the boatmen aiways re 
ceived the sum specified in their accounts until the fourth 
quarter of 184333; and that, during the time that Mr. Parker 
was collector, the boatmen always received the sum speci- 
fied in their receipt. Witness has looked into the revenue 
boatmen’s time-book, produced by the collector, and it ap- 
pears that the amount paid to the boatmen for their ser 
vices for the second quarter of 1534 is thirty-five dollars 
ouly; it appears, by the account rendered to the Govern 
ment by the collector, that he charges $124 for boatmen’s 
wages. He has looked into the book produced by the col- 
lector for the third quarter of 1834, and finds that the sum 
of forty-five dollars is the sum set down as paid to the boat- 
men for that quarter: the account rendered tothe Govern- 
ment shows the amount paid to the boatmen for that quar- 
ter, as charged by him, $124. 

The annexed receipt, signed by J. W. Reckless, collector, 
port of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, bearing date July 18, 
1833, is in the handwriting of J. W. Reckless. 

Being cross-examined by General Wall as counsel for the 
collector, he saith the blanks in the’ boatmen’s account for 
the fourth quarter of 1633 were filled up by him, by order 
of the collector ; that the difference between the sum filled 
up in the receipt aud the sum actually received, he said 
would cover the contingent expenses, which had been dis 
allowed by the Government. These contingent expenses 
were those charged by order of the eollector to the debit of 
the United States, in the general account of the third quar- 
ter of 1833, and disallowed at Washington by the Comp- 
troller’s letter of 18th December, 1833. The blanks in the 
boatmen’s receipt for the first quarter of the year 1834 were 
filled up by the witness, by the order of the collector. That 
he did not tell witness what constituted the difference, or 
how it was made up, between the sum actually paid and 
tne sum specified in the receipt; nor did the witness ask 
him how it was made out. On recollection, he thinks that 
Mr. Reckless did, at the time of filling up these receipts, 
make a calculation on my desk relative to the sum, but 
witness cannot tell what it was. Thatatthistime my feel- | 
ings were very much excited. That he remembers going | 
twice to the sea-shore to attend the discharge of the cargoes | 
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Public De faulters—Mr. Wise. 





pay the balance at any time that I would call. The twenty- 
seven ddilars was paid to him about the 10th of October 
last. The balance of $2 25 was paid in February, or the 
present month. On or about the last day of December last 
Mr. Reckless called upon Mr. Maurice, with a receipt for 
$29 25, and requested his signature to it. He observed that 
he had only received twenty-seven dollars. Mr. Reckless 
said he would pay him the balance any time he would call, 
and thereupon he signed the receipt. The receipt purports 
to bear date the time he signed it. The actual amount paid 
me was $29 25, being at the rate of $1 50 per week, which 
was the actual amount of the wharlage. Witness never 
delivered the bill to Mr. Reckless, because Mr. Reckless 
told me he knew the amount from documents in his office. 
BENJAMIN MAURICE. 


Sworn before me this 3%th day of March, 1835. 
JOSEPH MARSH, 
Mayor of the City of Perth Amboy. 





James Parker, being duly sworn, doth depose and say: 
That during the month of January, 1833, while he was col- 
lector of the port of Amboy, the schooner Pacific was found 
running without papers, and detained for the payment of 
foreign tonnage money. He ascertained that she had runa 
number of trips with stone for the railroad, and that she 
was liable for tonnage money to an amount exceeding $400. 
The precise sum he does not recollect. The hands all left 
the vessel, and she was laid at Mr. Bruen’s wharf; and, 
after some time, as her expenses were too large at that 
wharf, I removed her to Mrs. Patrick’s wharf, under an 
agreement with Mr. Maurice, her agent, at $1 50 per week. 
I left the collector’s office on the Ist of April, 1833, and 
delivered over to Mr. Reckless the vessel and ali the pa- 
pers relating to her; among these were a letter from the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, stating the law in regard to 
the vessel; a letier from Mr. Conover, stating the number 
of loads of stone she had brought to the railroad: an account 
of the tonnage money due ; an account of the wharfage due 
by the vessel to Mr. Bruen; anda memorandum of the time 
she went to Mrs. Patrick’s wharf; and the rate per week 
that was to be paid for wharfage to Mr. Maurice. That, 
late in the summer or early in the fall of 1833, as he was 
passing the door of the collector’s office to go to his own 
office, Mr. Brinley, the deputy collector, called me into the 
collector’s office, and told me that he wished to communi- 
eate to me a fact, for the sake of his own reputation, fear- 
ing that he, keeping the accounts of the collector, might 
hereatler be blamed. He then told me that Mr. Reckless, 
the collector, had received a sum of money for tonnage of 


the schooner Pacific, and had refused to suffer him (Mr. | 


Brinley) to place it to the credit of the United States in the 
weekly accounts of moneys received and paid. Mr. Brinley 
stated that he had given me this information that I might 
testify to the fact when occasion may require. At some 
time in the spring of 1834, while he (this deponent) was at 
Washington, be received a letter or letters from Mr. Brin- 
ley, informing him that Mr. Reckless, the collector, bad di- 
rected him (Mr. Brinley) to fill up the receipts given by the 
boatmen of the revenue boat, for an amount much larger 
than the sums actually paid. That Mr. Reckless had done 
this fur the avowed purpose of thus obtaining from the Gov- 
ernment certain commissions and office expenses improp- 
erly charged by him in his general account current forsome 
of the quarters of the year 1833, and which charges had 
been rejected by the TreasuryDepartment. The precise time 
he (this deponent) received the communication he cannot 
say, not having the letters by him; but it was at the time 
that Mr. Brinley was acting as deputy collector, and before 
he was superseded by Mr. Reckless’s son. 

Some time in the summer of 1833, in a conversation with 
this deponent and Mr. Reckless, the collector, respecting 
the expenses of the office, the deponent stated to Mr. Reck- 


, less that no allowance was made, according to the rules of 


the Treasury Department, for the expenses of his office. 


, That office rent, fuel, stationery, and other incidental ex- 


| uments. 


of wrecks. On those occasions, Mr. Recklessadvanced him || 


money for his expenses, and of the inspectors who went 
with him, and for which he accounted to the collector on | 
his return. That these expenses were covered by the in- 
spectors’ receipts for an extra number of days, sufficient to 
cover the amount. This was agreeable to the usage in the 
office before Mr. Reckless came there, and while witness 
was in the office; and witness always understood that it 
was the custom in all custom-houses, and particularly in 
New York. F. W. BRINLEY. 


Sworn at Perth Amboy, the 30th day of March, 1835, be- 
fore me, JOSEPH MARSH, 
Mayor City of Perth Amboy. 


Benjamin Maurice, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith: | 
He remembers that the schooner Pacific was at Mrs. Pat- | 
rick’s wharf, at the city of Amboy, in February, 1833, until 
June or July, 1833. A day or two before the vessel left the | 
wharf, the collector called upon him for a bill for her , 
wharfage, and asked him to hand him the bill, which de- 
ponent promised to do. A few days afterwards, I met Mr. | 
Reckless, who informed him that he need not trouble him- | 


self to give him a bill, that he had ascertained the amount || 


of whartage from documents in his office, and that he would 
pay the amount to Mrs. Patrick, the owner of the wharf; | 
that in the month of August or September, 1834, he ascer- | 


tained that the wharfage bill had not been paid to Mrs. Pat- | 


rick. 
less (it may have been five or six weeks) for the money, 
and Mr. Reekless informed me that it was entirely a mis- 
take, and regretted that he had not paid it, and paid me 
twenty-seven dollars, and [ mentioned to him that it was 
$2925. Mr. Reckless endeavored then to hunt up the pa- 
pers, but eould not Jay his hand on them, but said he would ' 


ne 0 tr AR cay ww a I ctr I 


Some little time afterwards, he called on Mr. Reck- || 


penses of the office, were never charged or allowed in the 
general account, but were to be paid out of his fees or emol- 
JAMES PARKER. 
Sworn to before me, this 30th day of March, 1833, 
JOSEPH MARSH, 
Mayor of the City of Perth Amboy. 


‘Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
CompTROLuER’s Orrice, December 18, 1833. 
Sir: Your accounts for the customs for the third quarter, 


1833, have been adjusted at the Treasury ; and a balance of || 
$811,057 93 stated to be due from you to the United States, | 


voce cccceeQOl0,171 79 | 


consisting of— 
ROIS 5D MRC an 0 wo 10 nesecdas eesene 
Cash on hand....... asemeasike oii Dain ned as 886 14 


$811,057 93 


The balance stated by you is.........+ ss. 
Amount improperly charged for office rent, the 
same being chargeable in your account of of- 
ficial emoluments......-+0+eeeeeeee0Qld 75 

Amount charged in contingent account, 

second quarter, suspended for want of 
voucher and receiptS........00++2++0. 43 95 
Commission improperly charged........ 19 72 ‘se 
—_— ‘ ~“ 


.- «$810,978 51 || against the collector of that port. 








$811,057 93 


Respectfully, JOSEPH ANDERSON, 
Comptrolier. 


Joseru W. Reckuess, Collector at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT 
CompTROLiER’s Orrice, March 4, is34. 


1} new notice to be served on him for that 


Str: Your accounts for the customs for the fourth quar- 
ter, 1833, have been adjusted at the Treasury, and a balance | 


NAL GLOBE. 


| of $810,671 93 stated tobe due from you to the United Staies 
| consisting of— : 


[December 21, 





Ho. or Reps. 





SOUND DU GUEE 5 0.00.06 vecsvccccccccsctseccctece cfd? 
Cash on Be rere Se 
$810,671 93 
The balance which you have stated is.........$810,642 47 

Deduct marine hospital money, over-credited in 

CNIS ACCOUNL 0.000 veces ccccescoccescccscers 1 00 
810,641 47 
3) 46 


$810,671 93 


Add commission overcharged. .......s..++se0+ 





JOSEPH ANDERSON, 


Comptroller. 
Joseru W. Recxtess, Collector at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Respectfully, 


“Abstract of disbursements on account of the revenue boat 
Sor the district of Perth Amboy, from the \st day of Octo- 
ber to the 3ist of December, 1833. 

1834, Jan. 1.—Cash paid seamen, as per pay-roll No. 1, $113 

J. W. RECKLESS, Collector. 

District oF Pertu AMBoy, 

CouLector’s Orrice, January 1, 1834. 


[No. 1.] 

Pay-roll of seamen employed on board of the revenue boat 
for the district of Perth Amboy, from the Ist October to 
the 3ist of December, 1833. - 

Time of Rate per Payand 


Names. service. day. _ rations, 
James Seguine.,........+0+--28 days $l $28 
Francis Seguine............-29 * 1 29 
Luke Ross ccc ccccccsccessesde 1 28 
Abner Depew... .sccccses+28 *8 1 28 

113 ¢8 $113 


| 


District or Pertu Amsoy, January 1, 1834. 
Received of Joseph W. Reckless, collector of the cus- 
toms for the district of Perth Amboy, the several sums 
affixed to our names, respectively, being in full for our 
wages during the quarter ending December 31, 1833. 
JAMES SEGUINE, 
Per F. W. Brinley, in his absence. 
FRANCIS SEGUINE, 
LUKE ROSS, his mark. 
ABNER DEPEW, his % mark. 
Witness: F. W. Brinvey. 


Abstract of disbursements on account of the revenue boat for 
the district of Perth Amboy, for the quarter ending 3lst 
March, 1834. 

1834, April ]1.—Cash paid seamen, as per 

J. W. REC 
District or PertH Amboy, 
Couvector’s Orrice, April 1, 1834. 


(No. 1.) 


Pay-roll of seamen employed on board of the revenue boat 
for the district of Perth Amboy, from the first day of Jan- 
uary to the 3lst March, 1834. 


Time of Rate per Pay and 


y-roll No. 1, $116 
ESS, Collector. 


Names. service. day. rations, 
James Seguine..........+++.29 days. $1 $29 
Luke Ross....cccccssccccvesed * 1 29 
Roulin Sofield...........+++-29 1 29 
Francis Seguine........0+++.29 1 29 

116 $116 


District oF Pertu AmBoy, {pril 1, 1834. 
Received from J. W. Reckless, collector of the customs, 
the several sums annexed to our names respectively, being 
in full for our wages for the quarter ending March 31, 1834. 
JAMES SEGUINE, 
LUKE ROSS, his K mark, 
ROULIN SOFIELD 
FRANCIS SEGUINE. 
Witness: F. W. Briney. 


* New York, fpril 2, 1835. 
Sir: 1 have the honor to inclose to you the depositions 
taken by me before the Mayor of the city of Perth Amboy, 
on the 30th ultimo, to sustain the charges preferred by me 


These depositions would have been taken at an earlier 


day, but the accounts deemed necessary to be used in the 
|| case did notarrive until in the early part of March; and, being 


desirous of examining the Hon. Mr. Parker, I did not give 
notice till I had ascertained when Mr. Parker would be in 
Amboy. On the 12th March I caused notice to be served 
on the deputy collector on the 18th, and on that day [ at- 
tended, as did all the witnesses who had been formerly 
summoned; but Mr. Reckless not attending, and, on in- 
quiry at his office, finding him absent at Washington, I 
d the examinations until the 30th, and caused 4 

day, when they 


were completed. I state these circumstances to account 


| for the apparent unnecessary delay, and because Mr. Reck- 


|, less represents in Amboy that, while at Washington, he had 


| settled his room pe his defalcation, and received a 


discharge from the Treasury neepeanets. Mr. Reckless 
attended the examination, with counsel, G. D. Wall 
Esq., United States district attorney for New Jersey, and 
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cross examined the witnesses as he saw fit. The boatmen 
of the revenue boat Were in attendance, but were not ex- 
amined, i COusequence of the admission made by hun that 
Mr. Brinley’s statement of the sums actually paid to the 
poatmen, taken from the book produced, is correct. 

Mr. Brinley, at my request, prepared a statement in the 
form of a deposition; and, when cailed up to testify, I 
offered it to General Wall as such ; and he, having read it, 
agreed to receive it as a direct examination. : 

You will find, on an attentive perusal of the evidence, 
that every part of the charges inade is fully proved; and 
there is nO proof, or attempt to prove, that the money 
evarged above what is paid las been expended for the ac- 
count of the Government. 

The testimony of Mr. Maurice and Mr. Parker proves that 
Mr. Reckless had documents in his office, lett by Mr. Parker, 
showiug the amount of the charges against the schooner 
Pacific, and that Mr. Reckless adinitted to Mr. Maurice that 
fact, and dispensed with a bill. ‘he receipt made at the 
time the money was received from Secor shows this fact | 
also. for it shows the exact sum paid, with the exception 
of Mr. Ward’s bill, paid in September, 1833; and there can- | 
not be found any excuse why the net amount was not cred- 
ited to the Government in the fourth quarter of 1893. Mr. 
Brinley proves that he repeatedly reminded him of this sum, 
and that he refused to perinit bim to carry it to the credit 
of the Government in bis accounts. The weekly return. | 
book showed the entry in Mr. Brinley’s hand writing, and | 
erased; he cannot plead, therefore, that it was omitted from | 
mistake. And equally untrue is the reason he assigns in 
his letter iw answer to the charge that he could not procure 
the bills against the vessel; all the evidence disproves it 
fully and completely. ‘That charge is fully sustained, and 
his fraud fully made out. 

As regards the second charge, relative to the boatmen’s 
wages, his answer to itadmits he has not paid them the 
sums he obtained their receipts for; and his «.dmission an- 
nexed to the papers goes fully to admit the statement of Mr. 
Brinley as to the sums actually paid and actually charged, 
and shows that in four quarters (fourth in 1833 and three 
first in 1834) he paid $145, and charged the Government 
$477, being $332 fraudulently obtained by the production of 
false vouchers. Thus charge is also fully sustained, and not 
ashadow of proof to excuse either of them. 

Mr. Brinley’s deposition will also show that Mr. Reck- 
Jess also availed himselfotan oversight in the Comptroller’s 
office to obtain $600, having just before received 32,000, || 
and not accounting for this sum for several months after it 
was received. When he drew for $2,000 he knew he did 
not require 600 for the purposes of his office, and it was | 
a fraud to draw for $2,000; and when the order came to | 
him for $600, had he been an honest man, he would have 
immediately communicated the fact to the Department, and 
not received the money. 

Another case of fraud came to my knowledge a few days 
since, of a small amount, but showing the dishonesty of 
thisman. He has obtained a credit in his accounts for the 
second quarter of 1834, of sixteen dollars, for painting the 
revenue boat, and he only paid twelve dollars. This will 
appear by the inclosed deposition of J. B. Daniels, the 
painter. I did not examine him in Amboy, (because he 
lives in this city, and because it was not included in either 
of the charges,) but took his affidavit this morning. You 
ean, if you wish proof other than the inclosed, direct the 
district attorney in this city to call on me to produce the | 
man, and [ will do it. 

The maxim of law, as applied to evidence, thata witness 
false in one fact will not be entitled tocreditin anything he 
may swear to, tully applies to the collector; and more es- 
pecially applies if itis true, as [am informed, that he has 
sworn to his accounts quarterly—all of them are false, from | 
the first one. 

With these remarks, I submit the case to you for the de- 
cision of the Department. I cannot doubt the result. This 
case has made much noise in New Jersey, and many per- 
sons attended the examinations, of all political parties ; and 
the testimony is pretty generally Known. | 

Mr. Reckless requested copies of the depositions, and I 
have this day furnished him with them. 

{ shall be glad to hear the deeision of the Department. 

Iam, respectfully, your humble, obedient servant, 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK. 
Hon. Levi Wooppury, Secretary of the Treasury. 








Pertu Amboy, -4pril 6, 1835. 

Sir: Testimony has been taken, on the 30th ultimo, at 
this place, on the charges made by William Van Hook, Esq., | 
against Joseph W. Reckless, collector of the customs at 
this port, in January last. 

The first charge against the collector was the willful witit- 
holding of credit to the United States for tonnage money 
received for the schooner Pacific, in July, 1833. The re- 
ceipt of this money Mr. Reckless acknowledges in his let- 
ter to you of the 22d of January, but says that he withheld 
the credit, having “ held [tie money) to meet the various 
claims which then existed against the vessel, and for which 
he had made himself liable. and, when paid, the balance to | 
be brought to the credit of Government.’? The charges he 
States to be, and to have been paid, as follows: 


August 7, 1833, M. Bruen, for wharfage....... coe eeGeed 00 | 
September 28, 1833, G. dD. Wail, district attorney, 

for advice and directions. ..........ssseeeeeseess 41 40, 
December 30, 1834, B. Maurice, wharfage ......... 29 25 


| 

The first two (if the one of them is a proper charge) are | 
admitted to have been known at the time, and paid before | 
the end of the quarter, and the question is only on that of 


i 
Mr. Maurice’s account for wharfage. As to this, you will 
| 


find that Mr. Maurice swears that kless told him at the | 
time when the vessel was about to be delivered up, that he 
(Reckless) had ascertained the amount from documents in 

the office, which documents you will find, by the testimony | 
of Mr. Brinley and myself, I left there, and handed over to | 

him, when he took charge of the office ; and you will fur- | 
ther observe that the amount of this account of Mr. Mau- |: 
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rice, as well as Mr. Bruen’s, was distinctly stated by Reck 
jess as charges against the vessel at the time she Was given 
up, and the amount receipted for separately and distinetly 
from the tonnage, as is fuily proved by documents Nos. | 
and 2 attached to Brinley’s aflidavit. 

When the direct testimony of Mr. Briniey is connected 
with these facts, the willful omission to credit the money 
is proved, and the falsehood of the pretense for withholding 
it, set up by Reckless, established beyond ail doubt. 

In regard to the second charge, that receipts have been 
exhibited and amounts charged tothe Government for boat- 
men’s wages for more money than was actually paid, you 
will observe that this fact Mr. Reckless has also admitted ; 
but he states,in his answer, that“ incidental expenses have 
been united with those under that head for the same time,”’ 
and that Mr. Brinley “suggested this mode of charging in- 
cidental expenses,’ &e. 

This allegation is disproved by Mr. Brinley, and by the 
first account (second quarterof 1833) rendered by Mr. Reck- 
less, in whieh the mode directed by the Comptroller and 
followed by me was adopted; and you will find that the 
expenses to Which Mr. Reekless alludes were not those 
not chargeable to the revenue, but to his own emoluments, 
and which, being put into his general account in the quar- 
ter ending Ist October, 1833, against Mr. Brinley’s advice 
and remonstrance, were disallowed by the Auditor, in his 
letter of the 18th December, 1833. Mr. Reckless, being 
refused the credit for these charges, resorted in his next 
account to the fraud of adding the amount to the money 
actually paid the boatmen, so as to obtain from the Gov- 
ernment by fraud what could not be obtained by law and 
the regulations of the Department; aud by his own dec- 
Jaration in his letter to you of 22d January, 1835, ‘ this mode 
of keeping the accounts and making these charges has con- 
tinued ever since !” 


The testimony of Mr. Brinley shows the amount paid to | 


the boatmen in the quarters ending 3lst December, 1833, 
and 3lst March, 1834, from his own knowledge and from the 
‘ boatmen’s time-book,’ exhibited by Mr. Reckless, for the 
quarters ending 30th June and 30th September, 1834. The 
boatmen were not examined, because Mr. Reckless admit- 
ted (and it is so certified by the officer) that the sums paid 
to the boatmen, according to Mr. Brinley’s testimony, were 


| the correct amounts. How, then, stands this part of the ac- 
' count? The sums actually paid for this service, and the 
|| sums actually charged, are as follows : 


Paid. Chg'd. 
In the quarter ending 3lst December, 1833. ..953 $113 


In the quarter ending 3lst March, 1834...... 12 116 
In the quarter ending 30th June, 1834....... 35 124 | 
In the quarter ending 30th September, 1834 ...45 124 
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The difference between these two amounts (3332) has 


been thus fradulently obtained from the Government for the | 
reimbursement of moneys not chargeable to the United | 

| States, and which, if the amount ever was disbursed, was | 

| expended by Mr. Reckless for his own private use. I can 

| not refrain from again noticing the attempt made by Mr. 


Reckless to defend or palliate his frauds by charging Mr. 
Van Hook and Mr. Brinley with improper motives. I have 


| known these gentlemen intimately and for many years. 


Their characters and integrity never were, and cannot be, 
impeached. 

i do not doubt that you will examine this case with the 
attention due to it, and lay it before the President; and 


that you will be satisfied that Joseph W. Reckless is unfit | 


for the station he occupies, and ought to be removed. 
Cam, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


JAMES PARKER. 
Hon. Levit Woopsory, Secretary of the Treasury. 


In reply to a letter of Reckless, dated May 19, |; 
inclosing certain testimony, Woodbury, on the | 


29th of May, 1835, returned to Reckless this tes- 


‘| timony, taken informally, in,the following letter, 
‘which shows the Secretary’s disposition, and | 


manner of discharging his duty towards the 
accused: 
Treasury Department, May 29, 1835. 
Siri herewith return to you the evidence forwarded by 
you to the Department in relation to the complaints made 


| against you. Itappears that this evidence was taken with- 
; Out having given (as was required) notice to the complain- 
| ant; it therefore cannot be received. I request that you 


give notice of the time and place of taking any testimony 
intended to rebut the charges against you, to the complain- 


| ant, allowing sufficient time to attend. 
As you have referred to the New York custom-house as |) 


a precedent for your justification for a part of your conduct, 
it is proper that the evidence of the collector at New York 


and some of the other officers of the customs, should be” 


taken on that point, after due notice to the complainants. 
It is very desirable that you should very promptly attend 
to this business, and transmit the evidence taken by you to 
the Department as soon after as possible; the case having 
been pending so long, and the complainants being impa 
tient for a decision. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


LEVI WOODBURY, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
J. W. Recxtess, Esq., oe 


Collector, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


July the 16th, 1835, G. Wood, Reckless’s coun- | 


sel, sent to Woodbury a long deposition of J. 


W. Reckless, jr., the son of the accused, of | 


David S. Lyon, first deputy collector of New 


York, and sundry papers explaining the defense | 


of Reckless, &c. 
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July 28, 1835, Mr. Parker azain addressed the 
Secretary the following fetter: 


Pertu Amory, July 28, 1835. 

Sir: After a lapse of nearly four months since testimony 
was taken here in support of the charges made against Jo 
seph W. Reckless, the collector of the customs at this port, 
he has attempted to furnish testimony to exculpate himself, 
which is now in your hands. 

It seems to me almost unnecessary for me to make any 
observations upon the nature of this defense, (ifsuch it may 
be called.) which goes, by the testimony of the witness ad 
duced by Reckless, if he proves anything, to establish the 
guilt of the collector, and to corroborate every part of the 
testimony produced in support of the charges. 

As to the first charge, namely, the willful suppression of a 
credit to the United States of money received tor tonnage of 
the schooner Pacific, nothing has been shown, or attempted 
to be proved, to contradict the direct testimony of Mr. Brin- 
lev and others, and the written evidence, under Reckless's 
own hand, proving the facts charged, and destroying all 
pretense of apology on his part. You will observe, as re 
gards the testimony in this charge, that, although the dis 
trict attorney attended as counsel for the aceused, he did 
not think it expedient to cross-examine any one of the wit- 
nesses by whom the charge was so fully proved, and the 
excuse of Reckless so fully shown to be false and unfounded 
in fact. 

The first charge, then, that the collector, in July, 1833, 
received the sum of $147 for tonnage money of the schooner 
Pacific, and willfully refused to credit the amount to the 
United States, is proved beyond a question. 

As to the second charge, the collector admits, and the 
fact is unquestionably proved, that fraudulent receipts, 
signed by the revenue boatmen, for an amount of money 
far exceeding the sums actually paid them fer that service, 
for four successive quarters, have been exhibited as evi- 
dence of disbursements chargeable to the revenue, and 
charged in his general account with the United States. The 
testimony of the son of the collector, you will observe, cor- 
roborates precisely the testimony of Mr. Brinley as to the 
sums actually paid these men, which, as [I have before 
stated, exceeds the amount of their wages $332; the sum 
charged being $447, and the amount paid only $145. The 
witnesses on both sides established this fact. 

I stated, in my former commuhication to you, of the 6th 
of April last, that the difference ($332) thus fraudulently 
obtained from the Government, if ever expended, was for 
the private use of the collector. 1 ask your attention to the 
affidavit of young Reckless, and the accounts accompany- 
| ing it, and referred to therein, to prove this fact. 

‘The collector is required to render, quarterly, an account 
of the fees and emoluments of his office, and to state, in the 
same account, his expenses for fuel, stationery, office rent, 
and other incidental expenses. These expenses, as you well 
know, are a charge upon the collector’s official emolu 
ments ; they are stated assuch. The collector here was 
apprised of the law, and rendered his account accordingly. 

By an examination of his account of salary fees, you wilt 
find charged for expense, in the quarter ending the 30th of 
June, 1833, $43 95; and for the quarter ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1833, $35,79 ; of which last, fifteen dollars was for 
| Office rent, and seventy-five cents for quills. 

By looking at his general account for the quarter ending 
| 30th September, 1833, you will find the same sums also 
charged to the United States in that account. 

in a letter from the Comptroller of the ‘Treasury to the 
cullector, dated 18th December, 1833, stating the settlement 
| of his account for the quarter ending 30th September, 1833, 
| he adds to the balance stated by the collector : 

Amount improperly charged for office rent, the same being 
|| chargeable in your account of official emoluments, $15 75. 
| Amount charged in contingent account, second quarter, 
{| suspended for want of vouchers and receipts, @43 95. 
| 


A partof the sum of $35 72 charged, being for blank emol- 
uments, was allowed, and $15 75, for office rent and quills, 
rejected. 

The law and the rules of the Department allowed no 
|, credit for these expenses. ‘The collector was told so. He 
persisted, as Mr. Brinley testifies, in making a charge of 
them against the Government, and the account was re 
jected by the Auditor of the Treasury. 

Let us new see what the collector has done, in conse- 
quence, according to his own showing, the testimony of his 
son and deputy. This young man exhibits, among others, 
statements and a for expenditures for the second and 
third quarters of 1833, amounting to 859 20, composed of 
the same items which were rejected by the Treasury, in 
|| the account ending 30th September, 1833; and positively 
|| swears that the amount fraudulently added to the boat- 
|| men’s receipts for the first quarter of 1834, was so added 
|; and intended to cover the amount; which you will observe 
had been thus disallowed and rejected by the Government. 
And he goes on to exhibit other accounts and receipts for 
| expenses of the same nature, and equally unauthorized; 
to cover which, the subsequext receipts were fraudulently 
increased up to the time when the charges of fraud were 
| made against collector! 
| Itis sufficient for the purpose that all the expenses thus 

stated are such as neither law nor the rules of the Depart 

ment allow. But I cannot help remarking that two bureaus 
|| are charged in an account of J. C. Smith, said to be paid 
| 30th June, 1834, (A No. 3,) one of which, as I am infornred, 
|| Was sent to the coliector’s house in Monmouth, and the 
|, other to his lodgings here. I doubt if a single article em- 
| braced by this bill of Smith’s is in the office; but if they 
| were, they are not chargeable to the United States. 

The second charge is fully established, that receipts of 
the revenue boatmen have been fraudulently obtained and 
rendered for an amount greatly exceeding the sums actual- 

| ly paid; and this has been done to cover money expended 
| for the private benefit of the collector, and no way charge- 
| able to the Government. 

Both charges being plainly and unequivocally proved, I 
ween the removal of an unfaithful officer as beyond a 
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In laying the papers connected with this business before | 


the President, | have to request that you will include this 
communication, and also my letters to you of the Sth of 
January last, covering Mr. Van Hook’s charges, and that 
of the 6th of April last. 


I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your obe- | 


dient servant, 
JAMES PARKER. 
Hon. Levi Woopuury, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 


New York, -fugust 1, 1835. 


Sin: Mr. Reckless having transmitted to you the affidavits | 


intended to be a defense against the charges preferred by 
me, I think it my d: ty to submit to you, and through you 
to the President, some remarks upon them. It is a little 
singular that he should have been upwards of three months 
preparing his evidence, which, on inspection of the accounts 
submitted, and upon which he relies for his exculpation, he 
must, if they are correct and true, have had in his posses 

sion more than a year; and one would naturally ask why, 
with those means of defense, if such they are, in his power, 
he had not been a little more expeditious in endeavoring to 
clear himself from the very serious charges against him. 
But these aceounts are not true ; they have been procured, 


and made to bear date in certain quarters, for the purpose | 


of covering the amounts fraudulently charged in the revenue 
boatmen’s receipts for those quarters. I will mention one 
of those cases, which can be proved not to have been in 
curred in the first quarter of 1834—that of J. F. Sibell, for 


stationery, under date of 3lst March, 1834; I assert that | 


none of the articles in that bill had ever been received in 
the collector's office prior to the 7th May, 1834; up to that 


time, the stationery was purchased at New Brunswick, | 
The bill of J. C. Smith, in the same quarter, is for articles | 


which were not for the office ; the bureaus were for his own 
private use, one of them never was in the office, but was 
sent to his house in Mouin uth county, and one to his pri- 
vate lodgings in Amboy, and an old one put in the office 


very recently. One of the book-cases is not and never was | 


in the oflice, and the chairs in that bill are at his private 
lodgings. The gas lamp was not needed for the office, be- 
cause it was never open in the evening, and never bas been 
after dark. I point out these cases to you, not because it 
can make any manner of difference in deciding the merits 
of the question, but for the purpose of showing that he has 
attempted to sustain his frauds by false documents. I con 

tend that he has no rightto claim any credits in his accounts 
for articles not chargeable. He knew this from the fact 
that the same items now produced for the second and third 
quarters of 1833 had been charged before in his accounts for 
those quarters, and had been rejected by the Comptroller ; 
and he was then informed that they were inadmissible. In 
consequence of this information, lie determined to charge 
(to the United States a sum greater than the sum rejected, 
and more than he actually paid) in the revenue boatmen’s 
accounts, and fraudulently obtained tron: them their re- 
ceipts to cover it. The testimony of his sou proves this, 
and fully sustains that of Mr. Brinicy on this point. [t ean 

not be possible that either you of the President will permit 
him to do indirectly, and under cover of false vouchers, 
what the law and the usages of the Department will not 
permit to be done openly and directly. That charge is fully 
and completely sustained in all its parts, and no comments 
of mine can make it more plain and palpable as a premedi- 
tated fraud. 

The charge of not crediting the Government with the 
money received in July, 1833, in the case of the Pacific, is 
also fully sustained, as well by the evidence of Mr. Brinley, 
Mr. Maurice, Mr. Parker, as by the receipt to Messrs. Se 
cor. The receipt proves that when he received the money 
he knew the amount of charges to be deducted from the 


‘-sumreceived; he then knew the amount then legally charge 


able against the money received; and his fraudulently 
obtaining from Mr. Maurice a receipt dated 30th Decem 
ber, 1834, only goes more fully to establish his whole con- 
duct to be dishonest. I will make one remark upon one 
of the reccipts he produces in this case, but not specified 
in. his receipt to Messrs. Secor—that of G. P. Wall, Esq., 
the United States district attorney for New Jersey, for pro 
fessional advice in this case. I apprehend that Mr. Wall 
had no legal claim against the collector or the Government 
for advice in this case; he had a salary from the United 
States for the express purpose of paying him for advice to 
the public officers in his State, and he cannot, legally, make 
a charge while receiving a salary, except in cases where 
costs accrue in suits instituted or defended. It is a little 
singular that Mr. Wall appeared for him as his counsel at 
the examination of the witnesses in New Jersey, and vir- 
tually against the United States. 

You will observe the sweeping manner in which young 
Reckless swears. He says that ali the articles furnished, 
as well from April, 1833, 10 May, 1834, as all others since 
that time, were for the use of the collector’s office, and were 
necessary. How can he know this, when be also swears 
that he came into the office only in May, 1834? He could 
not know that the articles were furnished for the use of the 
office, or were needed, and the rule of law, as well as of 
common sense, is, that a man who will swear to what he 
cannot know, ought to be received as a witness very cau- 
tiously as to anything he may say, will forcibly apply to 
him. You will also observe that on his cross-examination 
he unqualifiedly said that none of the bills he then pro- 
duced, and which he referred to in his direct examination, 
had been ever charged in any account against the United 
States. Knowing, as I did, the absolute falsehood of the 
statement, (because I had copies of the accounts for the 
second and third quarters of 1833,) L informed him he was 
incorrect, and should prove itso. He then, at the sugges- 
tion of his father’s counsel, qualified the statement by say- 
ing he did not know of their having been before charged and 
rejected. Had I not corrected him, his affidavit would have 
gone forth with a palpable falsehood on its face. 

Mr. Parker, in his letter to you, under date of the 28th 
ultimo, which L have seen, so fully analyzed and destroyed 
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the whole of Mr. Reckiess’s defense, that I will not add | the revenue boat; it never was done until the making up 
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anything further on the subject. ‘The affidavit of Mr. Lyon 
Is HONportant; Hf it proves anvibing, it only goes to show 
that Mr. Reekiess had never torgot that he had received the 
money from Secor; but at the time Reckless made the in- 
quiry of Mr. Lyon, he was, no doubt, aware that he would 
be charged with the fraudulent omission to credit the amount 
received, as I understand that the fact of withholding it had 
been previously mentioned by Mr. Parker to more than one 
person, by whom it would most probably be communicated | 
to Mr. Reckless, and particularly to Mr. Wall, who was his 
counsel at the taking of evidence in Amboy. 

The whole case is now before you for the decision of the 
President. I cannot permit myself for one moment to think 
that he will retain in office a man proved dishonest, or per- 
mit him to obtain, by false and fraudulent vouchers, and by 
embezzlement, money he is not and cannot be permitted 
to receive by an open and direct course. 

I shall be glad to hear from you as soon as this case is 
decided upon. 

I aw, sir, With respect, your humble servant, 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK. 
The Hon. Levit Wooprcry, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 
September 16, 1835, Reckless wrote a letter to | 
Mr. Woodbury, in reply to the last letters of 
Parker and Van Hook, of which the Secretary 
had notified him, inclosing an affidavit of John 
Arnold, dated 18th September, 1835, in relation | 
to a desk and small lamp in his office, which he | 
proves had always been there, &c. Such, sir, 
were the charges and the proofs in this case. A 
pretended abstract of them was made out in the 
Treasury Department. What do you suppose | 
was the decision of the President in the case? 
On the abstract he indorsed this judgment: 

** First charge.—Disproved. | 

‘“* Second charge.—Mr. Brinley acknowledges, on oath, | 
that the manner of Reckless’s accounts were made agree- 
ably to the usage of the office before he came into it. 

* Third charge.—Disproved. 1t was irregular to charge | 
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of the aceounts for the fourth quarter of 1833, which Were 
made upin the month of January, 1834; thathe does know 
that the boatmen always received the sum specified in their 
accounts, until the fourth quarter of 1833; and that during 
the time Mr. Parker was collector, the boatmen alw 
ceived the sum specified in their receipts.’ 

* The President, on this charge, decided that Mr. Brinley 
acknowledges, on oath, that the manner of Reckless’s a 
counts were made agreeably to the usage of the ofijes 
before he eame to it. : 

** As to the third charge, no testimony was taken by Mr 
Van Hook ; and the affidavit of John Arnold, on betialy of 
the collector, (C,) Was ex parte, contrary to the instrye 
tions of the Secretary, and the affidavit prepared by cony 
sel, in New York, and atterwards sworn to at Perth An). 
boy. 

** Immediately after this decision upon the ease, on thy 
2ith of September, 1835, a letter appears to have beey Writ. 
ten by the Secretary of tue Treasury to the Comptrojjor 
(XXVIII) directing him to call upon J. W. Reckless 
make settlement for expenses referred to, which the Comp 
troller (Mr. Anderson) refers to the Register of the Treas 
ury. ‘Tie answer of the Register not furnishing the requ; 


ays re. 


| site information, the Comptroller (Joseph Anderson) ay 


incidental expenses in boatmen’s accounts ; but no proof || 


of corruption, or that any was charged but what had been 
disbursed.”’ 


Sir how could such a decision be made in such | 
acase? Mr. Parker and Mr. Van Hook told the 
committee how it was done: 


**Ofthe papers marked by the Secretary 25, with the in- 
closures, and 26, [ have no knowledge until now handed 
for my perusal. The evidence furnished with them being 
taken without notice from the collector to Mr. Van Hook, 
they appear to have been returned for that reason, with a 
J+tter trom the Seeretary to J. W. Reckless, May 29, 1835 ; 
(X1X) in consequence of which, the testimony of J. W. 
Reekless, jr., and David S. Lyon, was taken at New York, 
before Richard Riker, June 23, 1835, with sundry exhibits, | 
(X.X,)and appears to have been forwarded to the department 
with a letter from George Wood, the collector’s counsel, on | 
the 16th of July, 1835, (XXI.) Having received this evi- | 
dence from the Department, upon a request mde ina let- | 
ter of the 29th of July, | wrote to the Secretary on the 28th | 
of July, 1835. a letter (XXII) stating my view of the case 
as it rested upon the evidence, This letter, with one from | 
Mr. Van Hook, of August 20, 1835, with comments by him | 
upon the testimony, (XXIfI,) dated August 1, is stated to 
have been forwarded tothe collector, whose reply, (XXIV,) 
dated September 16, 1835, appears to have been received 
by the Department on the 2ist of September, inclosing an 
affidavit of John Arnold, (G,) taken without notice to the 
complainant and in the handwriting of George Wood, Esq., 
of New York, counsel for the collector, sworn to at Perth 
Amboy, September 18, before Joseph Marsh, intended to 
rebut an observation in Mr. Van Hook’s Setter of the Ist 
August, (XXIII.) This letter of the collector, of Septem- 
ber 16, (X XIV.) appears by a memorandum upon it, signed 
*‘ Rodman,’ to have been received the 2lst of September, | 
and a direction is thereon in pencil, as follows : 

“*G. R., make out an abstract of the charges, and evi- | 
dence and explanations, for and against them, and mark 
and file all for the President.—W.’ 

** A paper marked 39 and 40 by the Department, (XXV) 
appears to have been made out entitled ‘Abstract of charges | 
and testimony in the case of J. W. Reckless, collector of 
the district of Perth Amboy.’ The documents submitted 
with the abstract, and referred to therein, appear to have 
been as follows, viz: William Van Hook’s letter, and the 
letter of James Parker, inclosing it, (I and II,) referred to 
as paper A.’’ 

“The abstract of the charges and testimony submitted to | 
the President is defective and erroneous. In thestatement 





pears, on the 2d of October, 1855, to have written to J. Wy, 
Reckless, (XXIX,) and called upon him for ‘a statemen: 
of the incidental expenses included in the boatmen’s ace 
counts, which are not, by law, allowable,’ &c. 

“The letter of J. W. Reckless, dated Perth Amboy, No 
vember, 1835, (XXX,) incloses an account of items, eoy 
ered by boatmen’s receipts; and the certificate of T. L. 
Smith, Register of the Treasury, (XN X1,) shows that the 
sum of $376 41, thus covered by those receipts, has been 
placed to the debt of the collector, 17th of December, 1835, 
as ‘amount improperly charged by the collector as disburse- 
ments to boatmen ; $152 96 of the same having been al. 
lowed in his account of emoluments.’ ”’ 


Such is the evidence of Mr. Parker. 
Hook testified as follows: 

; Treasury DepartMeENtT, -ipril 15, 1835. 

Sir: [have to acquaint you, in reply to your letter of 
the 13th instant, that the collector of Perth Amboy, as well 
as yourself, was requested to give notice when about to 
take testimony in the case, and none will be received and 


Mr. Van 


|| considered unless taken in the presence of both parties. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
Wm. Van Hook, Esq., New York. f 


* Testimony of William Van Hook. 
** Question by Mr. Wise to Mr.Van Hook. Will you please 


| state all you Know respecting certain charges preferred 


against Joseph W. Reckless, collector at Perth Amboy, and 
the action of the Treasury Department thereon ? 

** Answer by Mr. Van Hook. Some time previous to the 
month of January, 1835, | became acquainted with the fact 
that Joseph W. Reckless, the collector of Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, had defrauded the Government ; and on the 3d 
of the same month, | addressed to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury the letter (No. 1) herewith presented, and which 
I beg may be received as part of this my answer, and which 
contains the charges in detail. On the 26th or 27th of the 
same month of January, I received from the Secretary the 


|| letter dated 23d January, (No. 7,) covering the answer of Mr. 


Reckless (No.5) tothe charges. My answer to the Secretary 
(No. 9)denies the truth of the excuse offered by Mr. Reckless, 
and offering to prove the truth of the charges. ‘The Secretary 
(in No. 13) directs me to take evidence of the truth of the 
charges, on notice to Mr. Reckless ; and I accordingly pro- 


| ceeded to take the deposition, first having given him notice of 
, the time and place of taking it; at which time Mr. Reckless, 
| attended by his counsel, G. D. Wall, Esq., then district at- 


torney of the United States for the district of New Jersey, 
appeared. and cross-examined such witnesses as he pleased. 


| This testimony is contained in the paper marked No. 15, 
, and is the deposition of F. W. Brinley, Hon. James Parker, 


and Benjamin Maurice, and the certificate of the Mayor of 
Perth Amboy, and to which I beg leave particularly to call 
the attention of the committee. 

** No 32 is a letter from the Secretary to me, stating that 
no evidence will be laid before the President which I have 
not had the opportunity of being present at the taking of; 
and No. 24 is the deposition of John Arnold, taken ex parte 
on the 18th of September, only five days before the date of 
the letter to me communicating the President’s decision. 
This deposition is referred to in the abstract of the case laid 
betore the President, of the taking of which T had no knowl- 
edge, and which I could, I verily believe, at that time have 


| Gisvroved, had I had any notice of it. 


of the first charge, it makes no reference whatever to any || 
testimony taken in its support on the part of the complain- | 


ant. The evidence of F. W. Brinley, Benjamin Maurice, | 


‘and James Parker, as to this charge, was contained in the 


testimony taken at Perth Amboy, marked C and XV; and 
with the exhibit No. |, atiaciied thereto, completely falsi- 
fied the pretense set up by J. W. Reckless in his statement 
(V) for not crediting the tonnage duty received for the 
schooner Pacific. The abstract referring to no evidence in 
support of this charge, the President decided that it was 


would have been found to be fully sustained and proved. 
** As to the second charge, the assertion of J. W. Reck- 
less, in his letter of January 22, 1835, (V,) that Mr. Brin- 


ley suggested the mode of making out the accounts, is ex- | 


pressly contradicted by that witness, in the testimony taken 
at Perth Amboy, (CXV.) The witness expressly swears 
that he told Reckless ‘ that it was incorrect ;’ and particu- 
larly he swears ‘ that he never informed Mr. Reckless that 
it was the usage of the office to charge the incidental ex- 
penses, and cover them by the receipts of the boatmen of 


**[ must now call the particular attention of the commit- 
tee to the abstract laid before the President, (No. 25.) ‘This 
abstract entirely omits all mention of any evidence bearing 
on the first charge, and the President decides it not proved ; 
whereas there was not only full and complete evidence of 
the charge, but full proof that the excuse of Mr.- Reckless 
was false. And again: in referring to that abstract, it 
will be seen that the same is made out from the ez parte 
deposition of young Reckless, marked D, and which I had 
never seen or been notified of the taking of. And this is 
done in despite of the Secretary’s pledge to me in his letter, 


, (32.) And thus all the evidence on the part of the accused 


i 
} 


_ laid before the President was ez parte, while I was forced 
disproved; whereas, if the testimony had been stated, it || 


to take my testimony at my own expense, to give notice, 
and then find it suppressed.”’ 

But, sir, the worst of it all is, that the Presi- 
dent or Secretary, or both, were convinced of his 
guilt, notwithstanding their decision; for we find 
them ordering the accused to pay back the moneys 


which he had admitted he had falsely charged: 


Treasury DerpaRTMENT, September 24, 1835. 
Sir: In compliance with the direction of the President, 
referred to in the inclosed copy of a letter addressed by this 
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Department to Mr. Van Hook, of New York, in the case of | 
certain charges preferred by him against J. W. Reckless, 
collector of the district of Perth Amboy, I transmit here- 
with the papers in the case, in order that the officer named 
may be called upon to make settlement for the expenses | 
referred to, and will thank you to take the necessary meas- 
ures to accomplish that object. The papers now sent may 
be returned to this Department when done with. 
J am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, j 
LEVI WOODBURY, || 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
| 
| 





Secretary of the Treasury. 
Josern ANDERSON, Esq., Co-nptroller of the Treasury. 
Respectfully referred to the Register of the Treasury, 
who will be pleased to ascertain, from the settled accounts 
in his office, the amount of the improper charges made by 
Collector Reckless, alluded to in the acompanying docu- 
meuts, Which the Register will return with his report to me. 
JOSEPH ANDERSON, Comptroller. 
September 29, 1835. 


Treasury DepantTMeNt, 
CompTROLLER’s Orrice, October 2, 1835. 

Sir: In a communication received trom the Secretary of || 
the Treasury, dated the 24th ultimo, I am informed that the || 
President, in relation to the charges preferred against you |! 
by Mr. Van Hook, had directed that [ should call upon you 
for a settlement of all the incidental expenses included in || 
the boatmen’s account, which are not by law allowable, || 
together with the amount of the fees retained and paid to \| 
the district attorney out of the proceeds of the schooner ! 
Pacific. 

[ have, accordingly, to request that you will, as early as | 
practicable, furnish a statement, specifying each and every || 
incidental expense included in the several boatmen’s ac- 
counts; stating on whose and what acco..nt, and in what 
manner so included; to which statement you will add the 
fees retained and paid to the district attorney aforesaid. 

Respectfully, JOS. ANDERSON. 
J. W. Reckzess, Esq., 

Collector, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


| 
| 
oie | 
| 
| 


COLLECTOR’s OFFICE, 
Perri Ampoy, November, 1835. 

Str: I have received your favor of the 2d ultimo, re- 
questing a statement of all the incidental expenses charged 
in the boatmen’s account, which you have herewith; and, 
on examination, you will please charge me with such | 
amounts as cannot be allowed by law. ‘The amount paid \| 
district attorney, $41 44, whose receipt, together with all | 
the others, are on file in the Secretary’s office at Washing- || 
ton. i} 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, \ 

J. W. RECKLESS, Collector. 


To Josern ANDERSON, Lsq., Comptroller. \| 
Following these are the statements of the irreg- | 


ular charges against Government by Reckless. | 
The Register states these as admitted: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

ReaisTer’s Orricy, July 2, 1836. | 

I do hereby certify that the preceding letter and state- | 


ments are true copies from the originals filed in this office || 


with the accounts, for the third quarter of 1835, of Joseph | 
W. Reckless, collectorof PerthAmboy, and thatthe amount | 
under the heads of contingent and incidental expenses— | 
Second quarter 1833......ccceccceccessecccceseee Gud 20 | 
POUTUY GRATIOT PSTD (. ond cvccctevcecs -socescccsse LUO 00 
September 28, 1833, cash to districtattorney for ad- 

vice in claim agaiust schooner Pacific........... 41 44 | 
Second quarter 1834.....0ceseeecseeseeseseeeeees 90 17 | 
Third quarter 1834......0.cccccsccccccescesecccce 18 83 

Amounting to the sum of $376 41 | 
has been placed to his debit in the Treasury settlement No. 
68927, dated 17th December, 1835, as * amount improperly 


| 
' 


charged by the collector as disbursements to boatinen, || 


$152 26 of the same having been allowed in his accounts | 
of emoluments.” 
. L. SMITH, Register. 

Sir, these documents comment upon them- 
selves! I could present you with another case | 
from the testimony of Mr. Parker—the case of 
Arnold—but I proceed to others. 

Sir, I will now turn from the customs to the 
land offices. IT will give you a flagrant case of || 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESS 


i 


Public Defaulters—Mr. Wise. 


By this letter a duty is ordered to be discharged, 
attention to which is regarded as * indispensabdle.”’ 
Well, sir, you may judge of the officer’s obedi- 
ence by the following from Mr. Woodbury: 


Treasvry DerarTMENT, October 20, 1834. 
Sir: [ would remark, in reply to your letter of the 30th 


| ultimo, that you are not authorized to retain the public 
| money in your hands, to meet anticipated demands arising 


under the circular of August last, contrary to the regula- 
tions which the Department has prescribed for the period- 


| ical deposit thereof, 


Observing, from your monthly return of the 30th ultimo, 
that, notwithstanding the positive injunction contained in 


| a letter from the Department, dated the 23d June last, (of 


which a copy is herewith inclosed,) the public moneys have 


| been permitted to accumulate in your hands, in violation of 


the law and the instruction of the Department, since the 3} st 
of May last, and that it amounted, on the 30th ultimo, to 
the sum of $10,976 39, I am constrained by your continued 
neglect, to call your iminediate attention to the subject, and 
again to require that the whole of the public moneys in 
your possession be deposited forthwith. Unless you ex- 
hibit to the Department satisfactory evidence of your hav- 
ing done so prior to the Ist day of December next, accom- 
panied by a statement showing your receipts and disburse- 


| ments, and the balance with which you are chargeable at 


the time of such deposit, it will be my painful duty to sub- 
mit the case for the action of the Executive, and to recom- 
mend the appointment of another person as your successor. 
Iam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Witi1aM Linn, 
Receiver of Public Money, Vandalia, Illinois. 


Now, sir, herein is contained, by the Depart- 


ment itself, a specification against this officer, of | 


‘< violation of the law and of instruction,’’ after 


| warning, and one would suppose that, in case he 
| refused to do his duty, he would have been re- 


moved. Let us see: 


Treasury Department, December 4, 1834. 

Sir: Allow me to inquire why it is that your letter of the 
15th ultimo is entirely silent as to your neglect to comply 
with the positive directions contained in a letter from the 
Department, dated the 23d June last, and that you still 
neglect to pay over the public money in your hands, or to 
furnish the statement as required by my letter of the 2 
ultimo, and a statement of your advances to Colonel Og- 
den? 

fam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secrelary of the Treasury. 
Winiram Lin, Esq., ; 

Receiver of Public Money, Vandalia, Illinois. 

This proves contumacy as well as defalcation 
and neglect. Let us see what again is done with 
this faithless servant. Would you not suppose 
that the next time he would be removed? Sir,do 
| notice what follows: 
| Treasury DepartTMENT, February 12, 1835. 
Sir: Although it has pleased the President, under the 
| explanations given, notwithstanding your past neglect in 
| some cases t® deposit the public moneys as required by law 
| and the instructious of the Department, to renominate you 


| your nomination has been confirmed, yet it is not to be in- 
terred from this evidence of his regard, that any future 
| omission in this respect can be overlooked. Once for all, 


|| then, [ would inform you that a strict observance of the 
|| regulations of the Department, for the periodical deposit of 


| the public money, and the transmission of your accounts 
| and returns, are paramount duties, the neglect of which 
| will be reported for the action of the Executive. 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


[ am, &c., 


| Wirturam Lisn, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Vandalia, Illinois. 

A renomination to office! And the very renom- 
ination recites his ‘* past neglect’’—his violation 
| of law and instructions! This was an evidence 

of the President’s regard, too! 
to infer from this evidence that he was licensed to 


| did not speculate. 


| trustee so faithless, at once. 


|| sixty thousand dollars! 
|| less than fifteen warnings, continued through two 


But he was not || 
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Thus he does “ likewise.’’ Again: 


Treasury DerartMent, December 8, 1837. 

Sir: Your letter of the 28th ultimo, announcing the death 
of Mr. Prentiss, register, is received. Again it becomes my 
duty to call your attention to the subject of my former let 
ters, in reference to the deposit of the public money; and 
to inform you that if, by return of mail, evidence is not re 
ceived of your having complied with the requirements of 
my letters of 16th August and 3d November, it will be my 
unpleasant duty to report your negicct to the President, and 
to recommend your removal from office. 

Iam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
WituiaM Linn, Esq., Receiver, Vandalia, Tinois. 

This case needs no comment. Sir, it is but 
justice to this officer, Linn, to say that William 
J. Brown, the examiner of the Vandalia office, on 
the 12th day of June, 1835, made to the Secretary, 
Woodbury, a very favorable report of him, from 
which I extract the following: 

‘© Of his fidelity to the Government I have no doubt, 
though engaged in speculating to a considerable extent, t 
have no evidence that he uses the public funds, nor could I 
learn that such an opinion prevailed in his neighborhood.’’ 

But, sir, be it keptin mind that he failed always 
to perform that ** paramount’’ and ** indispensadle’’ 
duty to deposit the public money. Perhaps he 
Were ever defalcation and 
neglect so palpably approved by superintendents? 
Ifthe money had been Levi’s own, would he have 
thus sonia and forgiven, forgiven and trusted a 
defaulter? No, sir. A Secretary who charged 
Government fifieen centsa mile and a per diem for 
attendance to testify before an investigating com- 
mittee of this House, as he did, and overcharged 
his account at that, would have discharged a 
He is a Levi, sir, 
but nota son of Alpheus, who would leave the 


receipt of customs even to obey the command of 
| the Savior, ‘* Follow me!’’ 


tie would not leave 
| his own money for his God! Linn is reported a 
| defaulter. 
| [will give you another case. I take it from 
fifty, par example, and for the special benefit of 
| my friend before me, (Mr. Prentiss.] It is the 
case of Harris, the receiver at Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi. Ele was a notorious drunkard and de- 
| faulter, kept in office for two years, with all his 
sins about him, in full knowledge of the Depart- 
ment, until he became minus to Government in 
| the pretty little sum of about one hundred and 


I find to this man no 


years or more, and at last was never punished. 
March 6, 1834, Mr. Taney wrote to him that 


: : y i ] he was in arrears, and that to render his returns 
for the office of receiver of public money at Vandalia, and |} 


| was an ** indispensable’? duty. Again, Mr. Wood- 


'| bury wrote to him: 


Treasury Department, February 6, 1235. 
Sir: | regret that there should be occasion for again call- 
ing your attention to the omission to render your monthly 


|| duplicate returns to this office for the months of November 


and December, (those being in arrear,) and to remind you 
| thac punctuality in this respect is indispensable. 
Iam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
| W. P. Harris, Exq.., 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


Again: 
Treasury Derarrment, March 17, 1835. 
Sin: Having received no monthly duplicate return of the 
transactions of your office since that for the month of Octo- 
ber last, it becomes my unpleasant duty to call your imme- 


|| diate attention to the omission. Allow me to express a 
|| hope that there may be no further occasion to remind you 
|| of the importance of punctuality in the transmissions of 


sin! And he is warned that if he does sin again 
he will be reported to the Executive! Now, sir, 


violation of duty on the part of the Executive in |; he had reason to be afraid of that, had he not? 


the instance of William Linn, a receiver at Van- 

dalia, Illinois. On the 23d day of June, 1834, the |! 
Secretary of the Treasury,then Mr. Taney, wrote | 
to that officer the following letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 23, 1834, 

Sir: I regret to be under the necessity of calling your || 
attention to that provision of the regulations for the deposit | 
of the public money which requires that each deposit | 
should embrace the whole amount in the possession of re- | 

ceivers. According to your returns, there was in your 
hands on the 3lst of March last, the sum of $10,643 49; on |! 
the 30th of April, the sum of $12,453 32; on the 3lst of || 
May, the sum of $13,505 10; yet it appears that its trans- \\ 
fer to the bank of deposit was deferred until the 3lst of || 
May, and that the sum then deposited amounted to no more || 
than $8,000. Under these circumstances, it becomes my || 
duty to direct that the whole amount of public moneys in |; 
your hands,at the time of the receipt of this letter be forth- || 
with deposited, and to apprise you thatstrict and punctual || 
attention to the regulation in relation to the deposit of the | | 
public money is indispensable. 
Iam, &c., R. B. TANEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. || 
Witutam Linn, Esq., Receiver of Public Money, Vandalia. 





Does this not prove a corrupt retention of a faith- 
less officer, from personal regard, favoritism? 
jut, sir, would you not suppose that, after this 


criminal indulgence, this super-kindness, this || 
winking at past neglect, as well as threat of fu- | 


ture punishment, the fellow would, from grati- 
tude as well as fear, have done his duty after- 
wards? One might think so. Let us see: 


Treasury Department, July 25, 1836. 
Sir: I am in the receipt of your leiter of the 30th ultimo, 


| covering your account current for the month of June, with 


two certificates of deposit; one of which bears date on the 
30th of said month. I wish, therefore, to be informed why 
the entire amount of money on hand at the time the last 
deposit was made was not included in it; the balance ap- 
pearing by your account, not deposited, amounts to $15,129 
04, which I have to request may be forthwith placed in 
bank to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States. 
I am, very respectfully, &c., 
LEVI WOODBURY, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

WirtiamM Liv, Exq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Vandalia, Tlinois. 


| these returns. 

lam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. P. Harris, Columbus, Mississippi. 


Again: 

Treastny DerarnrMent, June 25, 1845. 
Sin: Having, in 2 communication addressed to you on 
| the 17th of March last, and on several prior occasions, 
; urged upon you the indispensable necessity of a strict atten 
tion of making your monthly returns, and finding that no 
returns fiave heen received from you since that for the 
month of November tast, it becomes iny unpleasant duty 
to say to you that if those in arrear are not transmitted by 
return of mail, [ shall be constrained to report your neglect 
for the action of the Executive. 

Tam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Receiver or Prauic Moxey, Columbus, Mississippi. 


Again: 
Treasury DerarTMENT, edugusi 23, 185 
Srr: Agreeably to the intimation given you in my letter 
of the 20th June, it has become my disagreeable duty to 
report your continued neglect to the President. who has 
instructed me tw say to you thai if the monthly returns 
required from you by the regulations of the Treasury, which 
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are in arrears, are not received at the Department on or 
before the 10uh of October next, you will then be dismissed 
from oflice. 
Iam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secrelaty y of the Trea ury. 
Wi..iaM P. Harris, E-q., 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


Well, sir, one would have supposed that with- 
out doubt he would the next time have been re- 
moved. Again: 


Treascrny Derartment, September 22, 1835. 
Sia: Allow me to inquire why it is that your deposits 
are not made in the braneh of the Planter’s Bank at Colum 
bus, instead of the parent bank at Natchez? Does the 
branch refuse to receive them, and credit the amount at the 
mother bank ? 
lam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
° Secretary of the Treasury. 


WituiaM P. Harris, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 
P. 8. Yourreturn for the month of February last has been 
received to day, and shows alarge amount on hand notde 
posited ; and you are hereby required, if not already done, 
to deposit any balance still on hand in the above branch, to 
the credit of the ‘Treasury, and forward receipts therefor, in 
urder to save ume and expense in traveling to Natchez. 


It seems, sir, he liked to have forgotten that the 
fellow was in default at all! The postscript rec- 
dllects it, but then merely requests the perform- 
ance of an oft-neglected duty! Buthe writes him 
again in a week: 


Treasury DerartMent, September 28, 1835. 
Sir: I regret tosay that the reasons assigned in your let 
ter of the 14th instant for withholding your monthly returns 
cannot hereafter be deemed satisfactory. I cau perceive 
no sufficient cause for their being delayed longer than the 
first week in each succeeding month, as there can be no 
difficulty in ascertaining at once the amount of money re 
ceived within the month, or in stating the amount of your 
disbursements and deposits during the month. ‘Ibis is all 
that is required in them. ‘The object of these returns is to 
afford the Department the earliest information in regard to 
the money operations of the Land Office, and the punctual 
transmission of all the moneys received to the bank of de 
posit. "They are, therefore, of paramount importance, and 
cannot be permitted to await the completion of detailed 
book entries, or the perfection of other business, be its char 
acter what it may. 
Iam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. P. Harris, Esq , 

Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


But next, sir, comes a terrible warning! 


Treasury Derartment, October!2, 1835. 
Sir: Trusting to the assurances given in your letter of 
the I4th ultimo, and to those of your friends made in your 
behalf, the President has consented, upon the facts now 
before him, to continue you in office until the 12th of No- 
vember proximo; then, unless vour monthly returns are all 
rendered, and satistactory evidence that the whole of the 
public moneys with which you are chargeable are depos- 
ited, you must be removed from office, however painful to 
both him and this Department. 
Lam, &c., LEVEE WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. P. Harris, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


He gives him till November proximo. Now 
for your duty—work up, my honest, faithful fel- 
low! It will be painful to remove so worthy a 
servant! October 26, 1835, the Secretary writes: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Oclober 26, 1835. 
Sir: I have to observe, in reply to your letter of the Sth 
instant, that the allowance authorized by the regulations of 
the Department, as a compensation for traveling expenses, 
and risk in the transmission of the public moneys to the 
bank of deposit, can only be made when such expenses 
and risk have actually been incurred, and notin any case 
where both are avoided, by means of the facilities afforded 
by the mail or deposit banks; moreover, inasmuch as the 
branch bank of Columbus receives and credits the moneys 
received by you in the first instance, 1 can perceive no rea 
son why each deposit in past mouths should not have em- 
braced the whole amount in your possession at the time of 
such deposit, as the instructions require. 
Iam, &c., LEVL WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


W. P. Harris, Esq., Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, 
Again: 
Treastry DerartMent, November 28, 1835. 
Sin: Your letter of the llth instant, and return for the 
month of October, is received. As your deposits of pub- 
lic moneys are made at Columbus, no reason whatever can 


be seen why the whole money in your hands at the end of 


the month is not deposited. It is expected that it will be 
hereafter. 
Tam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. P. Hanxnis, Esq., 


Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


He has escaped! 


But, sir, he is soon ina tight 
place again: 


Treascry Department, January 19, 1836. 
Sin: T inciose a copy of a letter fi 
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complaining of your official conduct, and have to request | 
that vou will furnish prompt and sati<faciory explanations. 
lam, &e., LEVi WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
ReaisTer or Land Orrice, Columbus, Mississippi. 
Again: 
Treasury Derartment, March 28, 1836. 
Sra: Your letter of the 13th instant, inclosing your re- 
turn for the month of November, is received. Again it be- 
comes my unpleasant duty to complain of your neglect in 
this respect, and to inform you that the omission to trans- 
mit the required monthly statements, for a whole quarter 
after they are due, cannot be permitted in any public officer ; 
and especially alter having been heretofore so often re- 
minded of the consequences of such neglect. On the return 
of the mail, therefore, if the usual statements for the other 
months in arrear are not received, I shall be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of again submitting the subject to the 
President, for his immediate action. 
[ am, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


W. P. Harris, Esq., 


Again: 
Treasury DeparTMENT, June 6, 1836. 
Sir: Your letter of the 23d ultimo, accompanied by your | 
returns for the month of April,is received. Seeing the 


$128,884 70 at the end of that month, I have to request 
that you will explain why it was thatthe whole of the pub- 
lic moneys in your hands on the last of the previous month 
was not desposited, instead of a part, in conformity to ex- 
plicit and frequent instructions on that point. [tis painful 
to be obliged to ask you so often for explanations. 

Tam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 
} Secretary of the Treasury. 
Receiver OF Pusiic Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 


At last, sir, the fellow himself cannot be un- 
gratefulany longer; he proposes himself to resign! | 


Treasury DerparTMENT, September 21, 1836. 
Sin: Your letter of the 27th ultimo, addressed to the Pres- | 
ident, has been referred to this office. Your duties as re- 
ceiver will, of course, have ceased, or been suspended, 
after the Jist ultimo, the time when you propose your resig- 
nation should take effect ; immediate steps, it is hoped, will 
be taken to adjust your accounts, and pay over the balance. 
Soon as the President returns, a further communication | 
will be made to you. 
lam, &e., 





LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


W. P. Harris, Esq., Columbus, Mississippi. 


And, sir, to cap the climax of this case, the Sec- 
retary’s last was as follows: 
‘TREASURY DepaRTMENT, November 19, 1836. 
Sir: I have received your letter of the Ist instant, by the 
mail of this morning, and regret to inform you that, as long 
ago as August last, steps were taken by the Solicitor of the 


lam, &c., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. P. Harris, Esq., Columbus, Mississippi. 


He ‘*regrets,”’ after letting him rin on from 


March 6, 1834, to September 21, 1836—two years 
and six months!—to inform him ‘that as long | 


ago as August last, steps were taken ’’—taken at || 


last, Mr. Speaker, after the horse was stolen! 
the fellow was full!—*‘ to attempt to secure the | 
balance due from him! 
flagrant case before confessed, under the official 
hand and seal, by a head of a Department? 
Yes, sir, just such a one in the instance of this 
Harris’s successor; a man named Boyd! Sir, 
would not one have reasonably supposed that the 
Secretary would have been careful to prevent his | 
very successor from doing the very same thing? 
Was it too much to expect that he would at least 
have been watchful to prevent the same abuse 
immediately in the same office? Sir, it was even 
worse. Soon after his appointment, the Secre- 
tary wrote to him as follows: 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, December 26, 1835. 
Sir: In reply to the inquiry made in your letter of the 
7th instant, | would respectiuliy refer you to the inclosed 
circular. [ embrace the occasion to call your attention to 
the necessity of making your montiily returns to this office 
as soon after the expiration of each month as practicable. 
Iam, &e., LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
G. D. Boyp, Esq., 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 
The next letter shows that Boyd was in ‘the 
line of safe precedents,”’ and ** following in the 


footsteps of his illustrious predecessor:”” 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, June 10, 1837. 

Sir: In consequence of your neglect to render your 
monthly return, and pay over the pubiic moneys, as re 
quired by law and the instructions of the Department, and 
the further omission to execute your official bonds in per- 
fect form, the President has directed that the sales of public 
lands within your district be temporarily suspended, until 
your compliance with the duties reposed on you, or such 


| other steps as the facts may justify. The register has been 


instructed accordingly. Under these circumstances, I have 
to require that a bond be renewed, in the form required by 


rom Henry Plattner, |; the Commissioner of the Land Office, and that your returns 


| 

1} 

Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 1) 
' 


\| lands! 


|| any more! 
| same securities, and has pledged his word for a 


| 
| 
! 

Treasury to attempt to secure the balance due from you. | 
|| faithful performance of duty, and to receive noth- 
! 


Wan: there aver Geen ® | had probably been doing with the public money, 






| [December 2}, 


Ho. or Reps. 





be promptly rendered; and that the whole amount o 
lic moneys In your hands be specially deposited to tie Credi: 
ot the Treasurer of the United States, in the Planters? Ba 
at Natchez, and evidence thereof transmitted here Withou: 
delay. F 

Lam, &e., 


f pub 


LEVI WoopbBurRy. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Receiver or Pustic Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 

In the mean time, sir, the Secretary had ap. 
c 4 a eas { 
pointed V. M. Garesché, a citizen of Delaware 
I believe, an examiner of this office at Columbys. 
and others, to report upon its condition, After 
this last letter to Boyd, Garesché made his report 
Paana ° ’ 
on the 14th day of June, 1837, directed to Ley; 
Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury. From 
that report, sir, contained in this official docy. 
| ment, No. 297, I extract the following: 

“The account of the receiver, which I have made ox 
and transmit herewith, presents against bim a balance of 
$55,955 54. His own account makes it $53,272 73; jt ji, 
| also annexed. His assets, of which [ alsosend you the list, 
| amount to $61,549 98, rating the land at $1 25 only, but 
| night probably realize double the amount. The man seem; 
| really penitent ; and I am inclined to think, in conmon with 


|| his friends, that he is honest, and has been led away from 
balance of public moneys in your hands amounted to || 


his duty by the example of his predecessor, and a certain 
looseness in the code of morality which here does not move in 
so timited a circle as it does with us at home. Another re. 
ceiver would probably follow in the footsteps of the two, 
You will not, therefore, be surprised if I recommend his 
being retained, in preference to another appointment; for he 
has his hands full now, and will not be disposed to speculate 
anymore. He will have his bond signed by the same sure- 
ties, and forwarded in a few days to Washington; this 
speaks favorably. He has, moreover, pledged his word that, 
if retained, he will strictly obey the law, and receive nothing 
but specie in payment for lands. He tells me that he is about 
selling a great portion of his lands; that and some other 
negouation will enable him to discharge a large portion of 
his debt to the United States before the expiration of the 


| 
} 
I present quarter. Lenity towards him, therefore, might 


stimulate him to exertions which severity might perhaps 
| paralyze. I have, in the mean time, enjoined the closing of 

the land office until the bond is completed and returned. No 
land has been sold since the 29th ultimo.” 
| Sir, is there any parallel to this in the history 
of corruption? He reports to the Secretary that 

Boyd is a defaulter to the amount of $55,965 54, 
| in less than twelve months! Among his assets 
| we find enumerated a principality of the public 
| A monster monopoly he; he had ab- 
| sorbed public land and public money, too! And, 
| sir, he is recommended to be “ retained in pref- 
| erence to another appointment,”’ for the reason 
| that the dog or the fox gave for not driving off 





| the gorged swarm of flies: Jest alank and hungry 
| swarm would immediately fasten on the body! 
| He has his hands full now, and will not speculate 
He will give a bond signed by the 


| ing but specie! The land office closed for his mal- 
| feasance in office! Great God, was ever public 
| crime more flagitious and unblushing! Here is 
| his list of assets, which will show you what he 


to use which for private profit, we are now told, 


1 should be made felony by statute: 


| List of notes belonging to G. D. Boyd, (given in the table,) 

| | MOMENI WO, 5s < 0.00 060.0 26.00 0 sch exsevcwenenqnsaaleeeee 

| About one thousand dollars, other good notes, not 
secured hy land...... 


—— 


$38,150 


1 have, also, say twenty thousand acres of land unsold: 
I owe out of this one debt of $1,309 ; which is all I do owe, 
, execpt some small debts. I have, also, an interest of half 
of the profits which may be made out of about fifteen thou- 
sand acres more. G. B. BOYD. 
June 5, 1837. 
In his list of notes $3,300 are due to him as 
| partner in a firm of G. D. Boyd & Henderson. 
Sir, his assets prove that he must have been 
guilty of perjury as well asdefalcation. He must 
have returned lands as sold which were never paid 
for; he must have filed his receipts for moneys 
paid which never were paid. And this fact must 
have been known to the Department from this 
very report. 
this twenty thousand acres of ‘ unsold land’’— 
publie land never, in fact, sold by Government— 
to recover this $37,000 for its Lad. which was 
sold by Boyd as his private patrimony? Let 
Mr. Woodbury, his marshals, and district attor- 
| neys, answer me these questions. Sir, I will tell 
you what has been done with Boyd. After this 
report was made, the Secretary wrote as follows: 


Treasury DePaRTMENT, 4 8, 1837. 





Sin: Lam happy to hear of the frank and honorable — 


course proposed in your letter of the 24thultimo. It would 
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be convenient to have the bond and resignation arrive here 
by the early part of September. 


1am, &¢., LEVI WOODBURY, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
G. D. Born, . : yO 
Receiver of Public Money, Columbus, Mississippi. 
He permits him to resign, and commends his 
course as ** frankand honorable!’’ Boyd is retail- 
ing lands plundered from the people at an im- 
mense profit—is making a fortune by his defalca- 
tion—is permitted by the Secretary to strut off 
with his ‘* hands full,’’ unscathed by a prosecu- 
tion; he is elected an independent Locofoco Sena- 
tor to the State Senate of Mississippi, and there 
js a warm and grateful supporter of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren! Wellhe may be! Such is his fate compared 
with that of Tobias Watkins, to whom I would 
beseech you again to go and buy soap to clean 
yourselves. These are the crying abuses, sir, | 
the flagrant enormities, the damnable outrages 
upon the public interests and morals, upon my 
patience, which have so roused my spirit oft- 
times, as to afford you and your party grounds 
for representing me to be mad! Yes, sir, and I ap- 
peal to every honest man ifsuch monstrous abuses 
are notenough to make the blood boil—to frenzy! 
Would a pure Secretary ever have allowed Gar- 
esché to address him as he did Woodbury? Did 
not Garesché know that Woodbury was himself 
corrupt, or would he, a subordinate, have dared to 
address to him such reasons for retaining in pub- 
lic trust such a faithless villain? Would a Craw- 
ford, or even a Rush, have been thus addressed ? 
Would a pure President rétain such a Secretary, 
who could unblushingly report such appeals to 
his dishonesty in an official communication? Sir, 
Garesché concludes his report thus. Speaking of || 
Harris, the predecessor of Boyd, he says: 
‘Various are the reports of the late receiver’s solvabil- 
ity; some say that he will pay the whole, whilst oth :rs, 
and the greatest number, do not believe that he will pay 
seventy-five per cent.; but they all concede that his intem- 
perance has been his greatest crime. and that the loss of his , 
money has been caused by that of his reason ; and that, as 
in algebra, the minus on one side has been made plus on the 
other. Itis my belief that his forced confidence has been 
sadly abused. «He, too, passes for an honest man. 
“J am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, , 
*V. M. GARESCHE. 
“ Hon. Levi Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Why should not sucha Secretary be impeached ? 
Impeach him, and I will go before that humbled | 
and disarmed Senate, and convict him out of his 
own mouth and the mouths of his own minions. 
I will call no other witnesses. I will dare the 
constitutional judges to acquit him—overawed as 
they are by an arrogant Executive; they might 
acquit him in the face of these facts, and in the 
face of the people if they dare. ‘To read the 
Swartwout report, one would think Woodbury 
was astonished, astounded by a defalcation; yet 
here are fifty cases of like character with those 
of Linn, Harris, and Boyd. | 

It is worthy of remark that Garesché, in a sub- 
sequent report, dated October 12, 1837, says: 

“T understand that Mr. John Davis, of Columbus, has 
applied for the office of receiver of public moneys, in the 
room of G. D. Boyd, resigned. From what I know of the 
character of the postulant, I think it would be a very judi- 
cious choice; he has been brought up tothe bar, is amiable 
and talented, and a warm friend of the Administration. I 


should be surprised if the Department suffered disappoint- 
ment from that quarter.’’ 


No; likely enough not to suffer from a warm 
friend of the Administration, after the experience 
of the two predecessors in that office ! 

But to proceed: I will give you the case of the 
“ Receiver at Fort Wayne.’’ To save time and ° 
space, instead of reading all the letters and docu- 
ments, I will give you, sir, the synopsis of this 
case, as detailed by my friend B. Peyton, in his 
testimony before the select committee of which I 
was chairman, in 1837: 

“TI believe the Secretary of the Treasury has been guilty | 
of a violation of official duty in retaining in office Colonel 
John Spencer, receiver of public moneys in the land office | 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana. It appears, by a letter from the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, bearing date April 25, 1836, in | 
his report to the House of Representatives of the 4th of | 


February instant, an extract of which I herewith file, as a | 
part of my evidence, is in these words: 


*<¢'The returns required to be made to the Secretary, as , 


you will perceive from the inclosed circular, are monthly, 
&c. As these statements for January and February last | 
have not been received at this Department, I must claim | 
your attention to the omission, and insist on their trans- | 
mission, in future, immediately after the close of each 
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attention to the regulations of the Departmentin respect to 
the periodical deposits of the public money, and to the duty 
of transmitting the usual evidences of such deposits to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as the instructions require.’ 

** [Signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, &c.’’] 

In another letter of the Secretary to said re- 
ceiver, bearing date May 23, 1836, he holds this 
language: 


** Since the date of my letter to you of the 25th ultimo, 
your returns for the month of April have been received, 
from which L perceive that the public moneys in your hands 
on the 30th ultimo amounted to the sum of $247,251 64; 
which amount is the accumulated receipts of your office 
since the Ist of January last. You cannot but be aware 
that the retention of the public moneys in your hands be- 
yond the period of one month, unless the receipts of such 
month be less than $10,000, is a violation of your instruc - 
tions. 

“The object of this letter is— 

“1. Torequire that the whole balance on hand at the time 
of the receipt of this letter shall be immediately deposited, 
and a certificate of such deposit transmitted to the Depart- 
ment without delay. 

“2. To inform you that the Department cannot overlook 
the omission to doso; or your future neglect to deposit 
monthly, and to transmit your monthly returns, 2ccompa 
nied by the evidence of your deposit, in time to be received 
at this office within the month next preceding that for which 
the return is rendered. 

“3. That any neglect or inattention to these requirements, 
unless satisfactorily accounted for, will require of me, from 
a sense of official duty, that you be reported to the fresi- 
dent, with a recommendation that you be removed from 
office. 

‘* (Signed by the Secretary, and directed to the same. ] 


In the two letters above referred to, the duties 
of the receiver are so clearly defined, and the con- 
sequences to him of future neglect so explicitly 
stated, that it would seem there was but one al- 


ar) 


| ternative left for him; that is, a strict perform- 
/ance of duty on his part, ora prompt removal 


from office on the part of the Secretary, by re- 
porting him to the President. 


Secretary of the Treasury to Ethan A. Brown, Esq., Com- 
missioner of tue General Land Office. 

** Sir: It is desirable thatan examination should be made 
of the land office at Fort Wayne, Indiana. And I request 
you to notify Nathaniel West, jr., of Indianapolis, that he 
has been selected for that purpose ; and forward to lim the 
usual instructions, and particularly to direet bis quires 
into the causes of the delay on the part of the receiver in 
forwarding the returns required under the regulations of the 
Department, and in making deposits to the credit of the 
Treasurer. Thatofficer has lately made a deposit of a large 
; amount, which has been accumulating for several months 
| past. The examiner willascertain, if possible, whether the 
receiver or register had been using the money received on 
sales in any manner, by loaning it or otherwise: and what 
are the reasons for the delays in depositing the money, and 
in making returns, by both the register and receiver.”’ 

To which Mr. Brown replied, giving certain 
information, by his letter of the Ist of July; to 
| which Mr. Woodbury replied, as follows: 

: ¢ July 1, 3836. 
| ‘Srr: Your letter of this date, respecting the examination 

of the land office at Fort Wayne, has been received. [see 
no excuse in the papers presented with your letter, for the 
| receiver not having deposited a dollar from March till June, 
nor having sent any monthly abstracts to me in that time, 
nor answered my letters remonstrating against his neglect. 
| These things I wish specially investigated, as well as the 
present state of money on hand, &c.; and the points before 
indicated.”’ 


This is the tone in which the Secretary speaks 
atthe bare suspicion which attached to the receiver. 
But see how changed, how softened, his tone, how 
ready to find excuses for him, when all the facts, 
and more than he seemed to have apprehended, 
| were established by Mr. West, the examiner! 
From a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
| to E. A. Brown, Esq., Commissioner of the Gen- 
‘eral Land Office, dated July 8, 1836, it appears 

that— 
* The returns of the receiver for the month of May have 
been received,and exhibit a balance of money in his hands 
| at the close of that month, amounting to $601,380 49. He 
has transmitted, under date of the 27th ultimo, a certificate 
of deposit in the branch bank of Indiana, made on the 27th 
of the same month, of $540,433 09, leaving a balance in his 
hands of 860,947 40. Ihave to request that you will instruct 
| Mr. West, the examiner referred toin my letter above stated, 
to make special inquiry into this matter, and to report to the 
Department the result,’ &c., &c. 
| Mr. West was appointed and entered on his 
| duties on the 11th day of August, 1836. In his 
| report he says he shows a balance of $18,795 03 
| then due from said receiver to the United States. 
| He says: 

** Why this balance of $18,795 03 appears, has not been 
explained; and if any explanations could be made, Mr. 
Spencer’s absence precludes me from giving it. His clerk 
thinks that he has still more money at Richmond ; butas he 
left for collection there, on the Ist of June, what they, on 
| the Ist day of August, finally passed to his credit. i have 


| 


At the same time, L would also claim your strict || thought this not very probable. His clerk, though called 
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up, gives me no schedule of the money he took with him to 
Richmond, when he went to make lus deposit on the Ist 
of June. 

“ [think Mr. Spencer could not with propriety urge, when 
he went to make a deposit on tlre Ist of June, as a good 
cagse for delay for not liaving done so before, the state of the 
roads; as a free passage was open to him via Logansport, 
and no difficulty in his way.” 


(See his apology in his letter of the 20th June, 
1836.) He represents the books, papers, &c., in 
the office, as being very negligently kept. 

“ The clerk urges as an excuse for the return not being 
regularly made, during the months of January, February, 
and March, that Mr. Spencer did not think it necessary, as 
the office was closed and no business doing. This is a dif- 
ferent excuse from what Mr. Spencer made. His irregu- 
jarity since, he (the clerk) states is owing ‘ to the great pres- 
sure of business;’ and Lam convinced.it has been very 
great. 

** In answer to my question, why the present large sum 
now with Mr. Spencer was allowed to accumulate, they 
offer the letter of the president of the Indianapolis Bank as 
an excuse, a copy of which is herewith inclosed. It does 
not appear when it was received, but probably about the 
22d of July.” 


From this it appears that the $100,599 32 spok- 
en of by the receiver in his letter of the 22d of 
August, as having been retained so long on hand, 
was so retained by him without any such excuse 
as therein set up. 

But what is stated heretofore bY the examiner 
may fall, perhaps, under the head of gross negli- 
gence on the part of the receiver, which should 
have been ‘considered good cause of instant re- 
moval from office. 

Jut what follow be placed under the head 

sut what follows must be placed under the hea 
of positive offense against law, principle, and mo- 
rality. He says: 

* Upon the subject of using the money of the United 
States, | beg leave to state that I find it universally stated 
and believed, and it is conceded to as a fact by the clerks 
iu the receiver’s ollice, that both he and his relative, Dawson, 
have been much in the habit, in the office, of shaving money ; 
that is, exchanging the money which could not be received 
for public lands; the rate of exchange or discount varying 
from three to five per cent. IT find in the case of Isaiah 
Wells, of Marion county, Ohio, that so recently as the 6th 
instant, he paid into the hands of the receiver, in his office, 
eight dollars jor exchanging 240 of Ohio bank notes of five 
doliars each. To what extent this shaving business has been 
carried on in the office, of course I do not know, but I am 
satisfied it has been to a very considerable extent; and that 
the Government money paid in by one person has been 
handed out by the receiver in exchange for uneurrent, or 
not land office money—he receiving for his own private use 
the discount as agreed upon; and that the same Govern- 
ment money again is passed into the land office, to be again 
used for the like purpose, in pay forthe public lands. That 
the receiver has taken ip bank notes of five dollars, contrary 
to orders, the schedule prepared at his offiee, herewith in 
closed, will prove; that he received a bouus for taking the 
same is, | think, almost beyond a doubt.” 


The examiner adds: 


“P.S. Mr. Spencer has just come in, having been as far 
as Richinond, where, by obtaining a discount on some drafts 
due in September, originally taken here for land, be was 
enabled to swell his deposit there to $52,831 34; which, 
together with the money taken with bim from here, and 
soine OTHER money, enabled him to deposit to the credit of 
the United States $455,906. His own account will stand 
thus: 


Here he states the account debtor and creditor, 
and strikes a balance, bringing the said receiver 
indebted to the United States in the sum of 
$5,206 84, which was at first stated at $3,216 84, 
but corrected on the last page. 

After this report of West was made, William 
Hendricks wrote to the Secretary the following: 


Maptson, August 31, 1836. 

Srr: I am informed that some things are stated recently, 
to the prejudice of Colonel John Spencer, receiver at Fort 
Wayne ; and [ am requested to write you. 

In doing so, | can only say that I have been gratified in 
learning that his deposits have been made tv your satisfac- 
tion: and if se, | hope that minor matters, if mere irregu- 
larities, will be overlooked. He is reputed to be an honest 
and honorable man, and L do not believe that he has inten- 
tionally either done wrong, or violated his instructions. I¢ 
would, to some extent, produce excitement, if he were re- 
moved, for he has many warm and influential friends both at 
Fort Wayne and in Dearborn county, from which he re- 
moved to his present residence. BetTrer Let IT BE. 

With much respect, WILLIAM HENDRICKS. 


Hon. Levt Woopsvny, Secretary of the Treasury. 


This was enough. ‘“ Better let it be!” And 
immediately the Secretary wrote to Spencer the 
following: 

Treasory Department, September 2, 1386. 


Sir: I have received the report of Mr. West, upon the 
| transactions of the land office under your eharge; upon 


which I beg leave to remark, that the Departanent trusts: 


your deposits will hereafter be promptly made ; and tha: no 
exchanges whatever, of money, will take place on any 
terms, as they open a door to improper practices and un- 
| founded imputations. | am happy to add that the Depart- 
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ment can readily see the difficulties in resisting opportunities 
to exchange money, and to receive what is not permitted 
by regulation. [t can also duly appreciate your ercuses for 
not making more prompt returns and more frequent depos- 
its, but it trusts that, hereatier, a more rigid conformity to 
your instructions will be practicable, and will remove all 
cause of apprehension and complaint. 
lam, very respectiully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY. 

Colonel Jonn Spencer, Receiver, Fort Wayne. 


This is not only a great falling off from the 
tone of the other letters of the Secretary, but 
seems to be an encouragement to the receiver in 
writing the following letter: 

Recetver’s Orrice, Fort Wayne, 


October 27, 1836. 
Sir: This is to inform you that I have forwarded to the 


| a moment to show you a piece of Mr. Secretary’s 


deposit bank $104,000, in silver, there to remain until I || 


arrive with the gold and paper money. 
Why did he not go along with it? 


My Democratic friends think that | ought not to leave 
until after we hold our election for President, on the 7th of 
November, which [ have concluded to await, and shall 
leave on that evening, or the next morning, to deposit, with 
all the funds on hand up to thattime. 1 shall write you 
again before [leave. The sales are rapid; mostly paid in 
gold and silver. 
next mail, for last quarter, which ought lo have heen done 
sooner, only for the want of help in the office. Hereafter, 
I think I can get my reports off without much delay, after 
the close of the mouth and quarter. 

I am yours, respectiully, JOUN SPENCER, 

Receiver. 
Hon. Levit Woopsery, Secretary of the Treasury. 


My quarterly report will be forwarded by , 


This bold avowal of sending a large portion of | 


the public money by other hands, and awaiting 
himself to unite with his Democratic friends at 
the presidential election, does not appear to have 
been the cause of complaint on the part of the 
Secretary. 

And here, sir, is his answer to Governor Hen- 
dricks: 


Treasury Department, September 7, 1836. 


Sir: Your letter of the 3ist ultimo is received,and I am | 


happy to inform you that Mr. Spencer’s explanations have 
been such, that he will probably continue in office. 
Lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. WituramM Henpricks, Madison, Indiana. 


Is this not willful, base official corruption? 
Shaving with the public money was mere “ irreg- 


admitted, reported, became ‘* unfounded imputa- 


tions’? as soon as a political partisan whispered, | 


* better let it be!’’ Sir, these words ought to be 
inscribed over the doors of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and to be branded, like Cuain’s infamy, 
upon the forehead of Levi Woodbury—* better 
Jet it be!’? Sir, this embraces all your princi- 


ples and practices in respect to investigation of | 


fraud, embezzlement, corruption, and official mal- 
versation for years. These words converted of 
a sudden the Secretary’s frowns and threats into 
the clearest perception of * difficulties’’ and the 
clearest proofs into ‘* unfounded imputations.”’ 


After this, what should be thought of this Secre- || 
tary ’s denunciation of any charges as “‘ unfound- | 


ed imputations?”’ 

Sir, i will read no more of these cases; these 
few I have given as specimens are not the gravest 
or the last of forty or fifty 1 can enumerate. In 
addition to these I could show you facts in the 
instances of Lewis, Alsbury, Dickson, Sterling, 
Sheldon, Rogers, Taylor, Ryland, Allen, Haw- 
kins, Blackburn, Carlin, Owens, Cannon, M. J. 
Allen, Hutchins, Benson, Holleman, Mitchell, 
McCarty, Simpson, Hays, Skinner, Blakely, 
McRoberts,.and numerous others, ‘‘ too tedious 
to mention,”’’ all going to the same point—official 
negiect, violation of law and duty, and corrupt 
administration. All going to show more—that 
the losses have all occurred by failure to deposit ia 
vanks, and by leaving moneys in the hands of 
sub-Treasurers. And more still—that, notwith- 
standing the pretensions set up in the President’s 
message to this session, this Administration is 
guilty beyond all former examples of ** the impro- 
priety of diverting public money to private purposes.”’ 

No, sir, I will wade through no more of these 
cases. I come at last to that of Samuel Swart- 
wout, the largest, though not the last of the list. 





| the 27th, inclosing Price’s letter, as district attor- 
ney, in reply to the Secretary’s, of the 18th of 


| further, that there were one hundred and fifteen 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Public Defaulters—Mr. Wise. 
wout’s last return, March 28, 1838, showed a 
balance against him amounting to the sum of 
$201,096 40. 
Letter of Swartwout to Secretary, dated April | 
13, states that he holds this sum subject to sun- 
dry suits at law then pending to recover back duties. 
Letter from Woodbury to Swartwout, April 
16, hopes that Swartwout will deposit one half of 
that amount to the credit of the United States. 
Letter from Woodbury to Comptroller Barker, 
April 16, would thank him to have Swartwout’s 
accounts settled. 
And here, sir, you must permit me to digress 


chicanery in the numbering of this last letter. 
You will perceive that it is dated the 16th of April, 
prior in date to Swartwout’s excuses contained in 
his letter, and those of Price of the 20th, 21st, and 
25th of April; yet, in the Secretary’s report, page | 
3, it is referred to as if subsequent to those three 
letters .of later date. 
bury’s obfuscation, some of his muddy water to 
escape by. It is important; and you would not 
observe the effect of this upon a hasty reading. 
You will see the effect directly. 

The next letter in the series is that of Barker, 
the Comptroller, to Miller, the First Auditor, 
dated April 17, requesting him to settle the ac- 





counts of Swartwout. 1) 


Letter of Barker to Swartwout, dated April 17, | 


requests him to return his accounts to the First || 


| Auditor. 


| Dick to get from Harry!) in New York (Price) | 


| return duties, and their amount, &c., indorsed | 


| bury, dated the 21st, in reply to Woodbury’s let- 


ae ) , ee | ter of the 16th, inclosing one from Price, dated 
ularity, ee ee thrice proved, || 


| him, and that it was necessary he should so fur- 


Letter from Woodbury to Barker, dated April | 


18, would thank him to call on the Solicitor, to get | 


from the district attorney (asks Tom to call on 


a list of the suits pending against Swartwout for | 


with the same request to the Solicitor. 
Now, this letter, you will observe, was written | 
in obvious reference to Swartwout’s of the 13th 
of April, giving these suits pending as excuse for 
retaining the balance in his hands of $201,000. 
The next letter is from Swartwout to Woa«d- 


the 20th, showing his individual liability for judg- 


ments on protests, and stating that the notices of || 


rotests were estimated at between two and three | 
nundred thousand dollars. 

Woodbury then, inaletterto Barker, dated April | 
23, refers Swartwout’s letter to him, and suggests | 
that Swartwout should furnish Hoyt, his success- | 
or, with funds to meet refunded duties paid under | 
protest. 

Barker, by letter to Swartwout, dated 24th of 
April, states his of the 21st had been referred to 


nish Hoyt with funds. 

Barker to Swartwout, April the 26th, requests 
him to render his accounts to the First Auditor. 
Gilpin, the Solicitor, in a letter to Barker, April 


April, showing the lists of suits. This letter of | 
Price, dated the 25th of April, to Gilpin, shows 
that there were but fo suits pending undecided— | 
damages in one $2,000, in the other $158 80, and 
the amount of unsatisfied judgments to be but 
$5,561 63; the whole amount for which Swart- 
wout was individually liable but $7,720 43. And, 


protests, uncertain in amount; * but, by examina- 
tion of invoices and appraisements at custom-house, 


the amount of each claim could be readily ascertained.” 
He adds: 


**f will apply to the present collector (Iloyt) for such | 
statement, and transmit it to you, upon my receipt thereof. 
It will, however, require several days to prepare sucha doe 
ument.”’ 


Now, sir, in this letter we see that Swartwout’s 


excuse for retaining this large balance of $201,000 


Samuel Swartwout went out of office the 29th | 


of March, absconded on the 16th of August, and 
was not proceeded against until the month of No- 
vember, 1838. How does the Secretary account 
for this delay? - 

According to the report to this House, Swart- 


| of Woodbury, dated April the 16th, numbered 9, 


to meet $7,000 was false, or could readily be made | 
to appear true or false in a period not exceeding, 
at most, ‘* several days.’’ Were any steps taken 
to ascertain the amount of these protests? None. 
And, sir, here I bring your attention to the letter 


and to his report. 
says: 

** A further inquiry into the case was, however, imme- 
diately instituted by me, through the First Comptrolier and 


Mark you, sir, page 3, he 


ij 
} 


This is some of Mr. Wood- || 






[December 9), 






Ho. or Reps, 


| Solicitor of the Treasury. It terminated in an impres;io 

| that the facts and the law, as to suits and protests, might 
justify a short delay in the adjustment. See copies of letters 
Nos. 6 to 8,” &e. a 


The letters Nos. 6 to 8 in his report, are his 
of the 18th of April, Gilpin’s of the 27th of April 
and Price’s of the 25th of April. In the very nex, 
paragraph of his reportthe adds: 

‘**But the Comptroller was, notwithstanding, directed tp 
bring Mr. Swartwout’s accounts to an early settlement, and 
to have a prompt payment made of whatever amountshould 
| appear to be not in doubt or controversy.”? 

Now, would not any one suppose, from this 
report, in this connection, that this direction to 
the Comptroller was given subsequently to the date 

of this letter from Price, of the 25th, falsifying 

Swartwout’s of the 16th. ‘The Secretary intended 
_ to create such an impression, but upon referring 

to the No. 9 he cites, you find that it is his old 
letter of April 16, prior in date to all this corre. 
spondence with Barker, Gilpin, and Price! 

So far, then, from his taking any steps after 
this falsification of Swartwout’s excuses for rye. 
taining so large a balance, you find no step what. 
ever until a letter from Wolf, the Comptroller, to 

Swartwout, dated June 13th; nearly two months 

after Price’s of the 25th, stating that upon an ad- 
| justment of his accounts he was charged with 
| the enormous sum of $8,365,377 18! 

This, even, startled not the Rip Van Winkle 
of the ‘Treasury; but next comes lazily along an- 
| other letter from the Auditor’s office, signed by 

clerk Mahon, to Swariwout, dated August 13— 
twomonths again, afterW olf’s adjustment—nearly 
four months after Price’s of the 25th, which was 
to admit of but a shert delay, and which required 
only ** several days,’ at most—calling upon him 
to forward his accounts ! 

Swartwout took steam for England in two days 
afterwards, August 16! If this was speed, ‘go 
it, ye terrapins !’? Put Woodbury after Swart- 
| woutand Price! He gave them the word * go,” 
-and said ‘1 am coming!’’? A Muscovy drake 

after night-hawks! Sir, every step he took was 

like those of his own unwieldy bod y—heavy and 
| slow; every indication here is that he was rather 
for giving them timely and friendly warning to 
take steam, not leg-bail! 

It is amusing, now, to look at the next letter of 
the Department and its date. Miller, the Auditor, 
reports to Barker, the Comptroller, August 31, 
half a lunar after the bird had flown, that Swart- 
wout’s accounts had not been received! On the 3d 
| of September his (Swartwout’s) securities were 

notified that he had not rendered his account! 
| The poor fellows took advantage of this notice, 
no doubt. They were fools, if they did not; and 
| then came the circulars, the letters of inquiry, the 
dispatches to New York, the bustling activity, 
the hurly-burly of confusion and wonder and sur- 
prise—* Why, why, why! Swartwout is gone! 
He is a defaulter! Who would have thought it? 
How did it happen? Can anybody tell how? 
| Can you, Mr. Auditor?—you, Comptroller?— 

anybody ?”’ 

Such is a picture of the administration of your 
Treasury. It is literally administered, and re 
turned insolvent. 

Why was this delay from April to October, 
| 1838, toascertain what Price told them they might, 
readily ascertain? Why this postponement to 
| examine invoices and appraisements? I will tell 
| you, sir. Notwithstanding Mr. Secretary tells 
you there was no suspicion, even—no, not the 
least—this thing was as well known, not perhaps 
the amount exactly, but the defalcation was as 
| well known, before October, as afterwards in No- 
vember. But the elections were in October, and 
‘concealment of this nefarious transaction was 
everything until after the Empire State and her 
| sisters of the Union had voted. This was the 
' secret of this delay, and this was Swartwout’s 
passport to Europe! ‘Better let it be’’ until after 
the elections! It would notdo. If it had been 
known, when elections were turning on the sub- 
| Treasury scheme, that the chief sub-treasurer 
had marched off with a million and more of the 
public money, it would have had an electric ef- 
fect; it would have won for the country a victory 
in Ohio, notwithstanding abolition and its kin- 
dred political vices! Thank God, it is in time 
| for you, sir, in Tennessee! 


| But, again. From the joint report of the Comp- 
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troller and Solicitor, Barker and Gilpin, dated at 
New York, November 8, 1838, (page 19, cf this 
Document No. 13,) we learn the following fact: 

«Jrappeared that the last settlement of his accounts at 
the Treasury Was up to the 3ist December last, (December, 
1937,) and that, though he was called on by the First Aud- 
jror, and notice subsequently given to his sureties by the 
Comptroller, his accounts and vouchers from that time to the 
o2tn of March, 1838, when his term of office expired, had 
never been furnished”? 

Indeed, sir, it fally appears that he was never 
made to return his accounts and vouchers at all; 
they were not returned, as you see by the letters 
read long after his escape. Now, why was this? 
What was the balance against him in December, 
1837? ‘Lhe same report informs us: 

«The stated balance against him on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1837. was $9,678,984 56 ; this, however, was Known to 
include all the uncollected bonds not due, bonds in suit, &e. 
This made it necessary, as the accountsand vouchers were 
pot furnished, that immediate steps should be taken to as- | 
certain the sum really due as accurately as possible.”’ 

Were such steps taken ? None, none! Time 
after time was Mr. Swartwout requested and | 
thanked to return his accounts. Time after time | 
he failed. It was left, as it were, optional to fur- 
nish his vouchers or not; he chose to furnish none; 
he eloped on the 16th of August, 1838; and no 
such step was taken at all until the orders to Under- 
wood in November, 1838—twelve months after it 
was necessary for ** immediate steps to be taken’’— | 
to proceed to New York! 

Zutagain, sir. From this report, pages 33, 34, 
itdoes appear that the accounts of Swartwout, 
for the term commencing October 1, and ending | 
December 31, 1837, were made out at the First 


Auditor’s office as early as May, 1838, showing the | 


balance due the United States to be $9,678,984 56. 


Here is this statement in full, reported by the | 


First Auditor, and certified by the Comptroller, 
and certified hy the Registerand Woodbury him- 
self. Why was this delay from December, 1837, 
to May, 1838; and why, when reported in default, 
was Swartwout permitted to escape as late as Au- 
gust, Without accounting at all? 

Again, sir; it farther appears, from the second 


report ef Barker and Gilpin to Woodbury, dated | 


New York, November 15, 1838, that one of the 


knew that he h 
course. Swartwout, it seems, did charge himself 
with these warrants, as their reecipt appears by his 
books, but their proceeds were never debited in 
his cash account. 
retary fail to detect this detient? 
to have continued from August 23, 1834, through 
May and June, 1835, up to November, 1838, 
without a suspicion ! 


Public Defaulters—Mr. Wise. 


id received these warrants, of 


Now, sir. how could the Sec- 
Yet it appears 


Again: Sir, it appears another item of deficit 


was for ‘fees and emoluments of office over- 
drawn:”’ 


* Cash was withdrawn for the alleged purpose of paving 


the expenses of the office. beyond the actual amount of these 
expenses, as exhibited by Mr. Swartwout’s own accounts 
and vouchers. ‘The aggregate of this excess is $60,291 42. 
The application of this tund commenced in the third quar- 
ter of 1835, and extended down to the last quarter of bis 
official term. It is thus distributed through the several 
years: 


In 1835 the excess of cash withdrawn was.... 86.968 25 
In 1836 it was ....... eVvescer ee eereeste sere 30,788 £9 
fn 3837 it was...... sce Sic er datoerenees e+. 23,134 83 


$60,291 42°" 


Did not Mr. Secretary know what should have 
been the correct charges for fees and emoluments? 
This, it seems, pervaded three years, and was 
never suspected until the defaulter had run away 
with a million! 

Fines and forfeitures........cceeeeceseee cc eee  RI9,823 12 
fy eo ir coccececes 39,240 05 
CGIOS CROUNKCE vc cicivicnescscanesevevecceetaieshs: Mapeee ae 


$139,354 59 || 


Here is the sum of $140,000, in round num- 
bers, abstracted for years, which Mr. Secretary 
must have known was embezzled, unless he was 
blind in his eyes, or perfectly senseless in his ol- 
factory nerves; yet he never suspected ! Sir, vigil- 
unce In supervising the accounts of Swartwout 


| would have detected, to a certainty, either one of 


funds in which there is a deficit is the fund of | 


* forfeitures and penalties.’’ 
“ The ¢ forfeitures and penalties’ belonging to the United 


States constitute the second fund in which there is a deficit. | 


[t amounts, in the aggregate, to $39,823 12. 

“Orthis there oecurred— 
In the year 1832, the suin Of. ...... ..000. ceccees 529,632 46 
In the year 1833, the sun Of.......ceseeecseees 3,674 04 
In the year 1834, the sum Of. ....c.eeeeeeeeees 1,173 09 
In the year 1835, the swim Of.......ccceee cesses 5.43 5B 


$39,823 12 








** By the provisions of the eighty-ninth section of the act 
of the 29d of March, 1789, the collector i§ to receive trom 
the court all sums reecived on account of fines, penalties, 


j 


' 


and forieitures, for a breach of the revenue laws, and he is | 


to account for them quarterly to the Treasury. ‘The sum 


of various penalties and forfeitures, and was received by 
Mr. Swartwout under the above provision. It was not, 
however, debited in bis own cash account; and though ad- 
mitted in his accounts rendered to the Treasury, it has 
never been paid over.”? 

These sums you see were received by the col- 
lector from the courts of recort. Now, if proper 
supervision had guarded his official conduct, was 


} 


it not the easiest thing in the world to detect his | 


deficit in this fund by inspection of the court’s 

records? Was there ever such inspection? None. 
Again: Another fund in which was a deficit was 

that consisting of ** three Treasury warrants:”’ 


* Three Treasury warrants, amounting in the aggregate 


Deferred bond account...... 6.22. ccceee cee es $516,054 83 
Cash retained.........6. whus aenav decode’ -. 201,996 40 
| Cash retained....-...cc.s- pe ae ek eee een eeccee 80,069 5S 
| Overdrawn Emoluments......0. scee cecceccess 60,291 42 | 
|| Retained forfeitures ........ Evans Vhs eurbewede 39.8254 12 


to $99,240 05, were received by Mr. Swartwont during the | 


years 1804 and 1835. They were for the following suis | 


respectively: 

3834, Anngust 93, No. 9,677 ...c00cccscccccccccsseM lOO? Ol 
AOU, MEY W, FOR. DOR <65pépees sovsccesdcgeseess MIVOUN ID 
WGoehy SUNG Wy INO. WOTir cs cdeses csasbnddcenccccus Ost0t OD 


$39,240 05 





“Mr. Swartwout teceived these warrants under the au- 
thority of the second section of the act of the 27th of June, 
1834, to make up an alleged deficiency in tire fees and emol- 
umeuts of his office to meet the coinpensation due to his 
clerks. ‘Their receipt appears by his books, but the pro- 
ceeds have never been debited in his cash account, and 
their whole amount still remains entirely unaccounted for.?? 


Now, sir, from whence did Swartwout receive 
ese warrants? From the Secretary’s Depart- 


ment—from Washington! The Secretary himself || 


above stated belonged to the United States, as their portion | 


| Retained amount of warrants ......-... cecess 


these deficits during the years 1834, 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, and would have saved the sum of 
91,225,000, lost in March, 1838! 

But, sir, [ have been proving, so far, gross neg- 
lect only. 
worse than laches in this case,on the part of Mr. 
Secretary Woodbury. 

On page 2 of his report, Mr. Secretary says: 


* While Mr. S. remained collector, suspicions do not |) 


seem to liave been excited at the Department that he was 


1 gui y of any defautt.” 


Were suspicions excited anywhere else than at 
the Department? He says, page 3: 

**Subsequent disclosures [disclosures subsequent to 
Price’s letter of the 25th, which oughfto have excited sus- 
picions at the Department] made to the Department in No- 
vember, excited suspicions,” &e. 

Not until Movember, then, three months after 
Swartwout’s departure from the country, were sus- 
picions excited ot the Depertment! November 5, 
1838, as soon as suspicions were excited, the 
Secretary wrote to the Solicitor, Gilpin, inclosing 
a memorandum from Hoyt, Swartweut’s suc- 
cessor, which memorandum is without a date, no 
mention being made as to when it was communi- 
cated, and is m the following words and figures: 

Copy of Hou'’s Memorandum. 
$13,082 75. 


39,240 05 


L.57,475 25 


Deposit account balance........00. eee eevee 164,010 60 
WU MONON en cc ek b sce nasties ee 1,783 24 
|| Error account balance.......... oeee . 166 44 


#1.233.435 63 





Gilpin is ordered, for the first time, to see 
whether there were not mistakes in Swartwout’s 
holding over so large a balance in his hands to 


| cover his liabilities for suitsand protests. In case 
' 
' 


of defalcation, a distress warrant was sent. Gil- 
pin and Barker both then proceeded to New 


| 
{ 
York, and made two reports, one of November 


made two separate reports of the 10th and 13th 
of November, ascertaining the faets of the defal- 
cation as they now appear. 

Now, sir, | should like to know when this 


I will now proceed to show something | 


| predecessor. 
suspicions until November, 1838! 
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memorandum of Lloyt was sent to the Secretary. 
Why is it sent to us without date? Was this gent 
before November, when suspicions were first ex- 
cited? When did Hoyt know the secret? It was 
his memorandum, mark you, which started Gil- 
pin with dispatches to New York, primed them 
November Sth, for the first time, with plenary 
powers to catch a flying defaulter or seize his 
effects, 


Sir, the Secretary tells us, page 3: 


* The circumstances which led to most of those disclo 


sures transpired in the course of preparing the first quar 
terly accounts of Hoyt, the successor, tor settlement; and 
the Department was first indebted for them, in a great meas- 
ure, to Ais care and vigilance.”’ 


Hoyt’s care and vigilance then caught the rogue, 


and the disclosures were made in the course of 
preparing his first quarterly accounts. Mark these 
two facts, and bear them in mind, 
Hoyt’s first quarter expire? 
in March, 1838; his first quarter expired in June ! 
How did suspicion sleep, then, until November ? 
More than four months! 
had expired, it seems, before suspicions were 
awake; yet it was during the preparation of his 
| first quarter’s accounts that the disclosures were 
made ! 


When did 


He came into office 


Hoyt’s second quarter 


But again, sir. Swartwout’s whole defalcation 


amounts to $1,225,705 69; the principal item being 
his deficit on the ** bond account,’’ amounting to 
$646,754 83. Gilpin and Barker, in their report 
to the Secretary of the 15th of November, say: 


* The remaining fund, the deficiency in which makes up 


the whole debt of Mr. Swartwout, is the bond account. By 
Mr. Swartwout’s return to the Treasury Department, it ap- 
| pears that when his term of office expired he was chargeable 
with $3,994,666 59 of bonds for duties not paid into the 
Treasury. Of these, he transferred to his successor, the 
| present collector, $6,045,386 13, constituting the portion of 
| these bonds not yet due, or unpaid. He also accounted for 
a further portion, amounting to $2,302,525 63, as having 


been sent to the district attarney for suit. This leaves the 
sum of $646,754 83, being the aggregate of the deficit in Mr. 
Swartwout’s bond account. On examination, we ascer- 
tained that of this aggregate the amounts that became due 
were as follows: 

In the year 1837, the sum of cocscces GOll 299 93 
Aud of the first quarter of 1838........6..... 2,504 28 








—_— 


PAGKING, TOGGUIET. 00.52 csccccsescesseses ++ $613,804 21 


| Of the remaining sum Of,......e-seeeeeeeees 32,950 62 


Which is necessary to make up the......... «646,754 83” 


eee 





Thus it appears, at the expiration of his term of office, 
Swartwout was chargeable with..........++.$8,994,666 59 
Of the bonds constituting that sum, he trans- 

ferred to Hoyt. ....... + eee + $6,045,356 13 
Sent to district attorney forsuit, 2,302,525 13 
§8,347,911 26 


Leaving deficit........... ccctecccesoonses O606,106 @ 











Why did not Hoyt know then of this deficit on 
the bond account as soon as the transfer was made 
to him? ~He did know it; for see what Gilpin 
says in his report of November 10: 


* All the abstracts, vouchers, and other documents, re- 
lating to the collector’s account for the first quarter of 1838, 
(being the last of Mr. Swartwout’s term,) which had never 
been furnished, have been now transmitted to the First Aud 
itor. These documents, however, want the signature of 
Mr. Swartwout, though prepared by the officer who trans- 
acted that branch of bis official business. The cause of 
their being thus incomplete appears to liave been the desire 
ot Mr. Swartwouat that they should not be furnished to the 
accounting officers until his return from abroad. By that 


| time, according to the statements of Mr. Ogden, he hoped 
| to be able to make arrangements for the settlement of the 


whole defalcation. The want of them, however, delayed the 


| present collector in the completion of his own accounts, as 


it Was necessary to include therein an accurate statement of 


| the balances in cash and uncollected bonds, handed over by 


Mr. Swartwout, and that the same should agree with the 
final aceounts of the latter, as rendered to the Treasury De- 
yvarument. The urgentdemand for this made by the present 
collector upon the officer having charge of these accounts, 
and the diticulty of Gbtaining it, first led to the suspicions 
communicated by him to the Department, which were ren- 
dered more certain by the subsequent examinations he im- 
mediately instituted.’ 


Here, it seems, Hoyt was first put upon the 
scent. When? When the transfer was made— 


| when he, of course, was, upon coming into office, 


looking after what was to be transferred by his 
Yet we are still told there were nu 


Again, sir, we are told by the report of Gilpin 


‘and Barker, of November 15, that— 


**When Mr. Swartwout’s term expired, on the 25th March, 
1838, it appears, by his own account, that he was charge- 


| able with 201,096 40 of cash retained to meet ‘ protests,’ 
|| and with $164,010 60 of cash ‘deposited with him to meet 
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unascertained duties.’ The only portion of this which he 
paid over to his successor was $8,229 94 to meet ‘ pro- 
tests ;" leaving the amouut of that fund retained by him, 
$192,366 46.” 

Thus Swartwout’s own account showed a bal- 
ance of $201,096 40 of cash retained to meet pro- 
tests, and $164,010 60 of cash deposited with him 
to meet unascertained duties; he paid over to his 
successor only $8,229 94 to meet protests; and 
yet no suspicions were excited until November, 
1838! 

Sir, all this is too much to expect of our credu- 
lity. I will show you now that Hoyt must have 
known of this defalcation long before Novem- 
ber—in fact, soon after he came into office; that 
his subordinate knew of it long before—years be- 
fore Swartwout himself went out of office; and 
if Hoyt and his subordinates knew it, that the 
Secretary must have been informed long before 
November, 1838. 

Ogden, the cashier of Swartwout and Hoyt, 
Phillips, the assistant cashier, and Fieming, the 
auditor of the custom-house, all knew of this de- 
faleation for years. In proof of this I quote first 
the report of the 8th of November, signed by 
Gilpin and Barker, to the Secretary: 


“The examination requisite to ascertain the manner in 
which the money was abstracted, and the details of the de- 
faleation which has been going on for seven or eight years, 
will require some days. All that we know in regard to it 
at presentis derived from a voluntary communication made 
to us last evening by Mr. Henry Ogden, the cashier of the 
custom-house during Mr. Swartwout’s term. 

** Having been intormed that the large defalcation was 
known to the public officers, and that we had come to New 
York for the purpose of investigating it, he called on us, and 
at once, in the presence of Mr. Price, the district attorney, 
who was with us, entered frankly into a conversation on 
the subject. He commenced by saying that the circum 
stances of the case had troubled him exceedingly for some 
time, and that he had strongly urged Mr. Swartwout not to 
leave the United States in August last; that he had wld 
him it was scarcely possible the defalcation could remain 
much longer concealed, espetially since the accounts for 
the last quarter had been called for and not furnished ; that 
he advised him, instead of going to Europe, to go at ouce 
to Washington, submit a statement of the whole matter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, surrender his property, and 
make the best arrangement he could; that Mr. Swartwout 
told him in reply he was confident of being able to raise 
money in England, by which he could pay bis whole debi 
to the United States as soon as he returned; and he did not 
think the business would be known before that time. 

‘Tn reply to our inquiry as to the time when the abstrac- 
tion of the public money commenced, he stated that it was 
about nine months after Mr. Swartwout was appointed col 
lector. He afterwards said he supposed it might have been 
a year after—that is, in 1839; that, asthe amount of the de- 
falcation increased, he frequently spoke to Mr. Swartwout 
upon the subject; and that, about four years since, it had 
become so large that he told Mr. Swartwout that, unless 
measures were taken to reduce it, be could not consent to 
continue in the situation he held. Mr. Swartwout was, 
however, confident that the operations in which he was en- 
gaged would be so profitable as to make it easy for him to 
pay off the whole deficiency. This mode of treating the sub- 
ject, Mr. Swartwout continued to persist in to the last, al 
Ways expressing his belief that he could set matters right. 

Tn reply to our inquiry as to the mode in Which the af- 
fair had been conducted, and the amount, Mr. Ogden stated 
that Mr. Phillips, the assistant cashier, was more fully ac- 
quainted with the particulars than himself, but thatit com- 


-menced by Mr. Swartwout not passing to the credit of the 


Treasurer the whole sums received.”’ 

Again, sir, from Gilpin’s separate report, No- 
vember 10, we learn: 

* From Mr. Phillips, the assistant cashier during Mr. 
Swartwout’s official term, we received a verbal statement 
confirming that previously made to us by Mr. Ogden; and, 


in a written communication, he has given a general view 
of the course of proceeding, to which he has offered to add 


such a particular account of the details of the transactions | 


as he can gather from the books and accounts.”’ 


Again, sir, from the report of Gilpin and Bark- 
er, November 15, we learn: 

“ According to the statements of Mr. Ogden and Mr. 
Phillips, heretofore mentioned to you, and subsequently 
confirmed by them in writing, as well as verbally, the use 
of the public money commenced as early as the close of 


Public Defaulters—Mr. Wise. 
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from the cash fund for his own use, yet he declared his | 
inability to do so any earlier. The evidence, therefore, in | 


regard to the moneys that were withdrawn and replaced, 
is tound in the verbal communications made to us by Mr. 
Ogden and Mr. Phillips, which were given in our previous 


reports to you, and in their letters and written statements, || 
of which copies will be found among the documents trans- 


mitted to you herewith.’ 
Again, sir: 


** We endeavor to ascertain exactly the amounts of cash 
which had been successively withdrawn, so as to make up 
the whole of these funds. 


and his own memorandums. 
betwen November, 1834, and June, 1837, and amvunts in 


the aggregate to $193,602 20. Of this sum the cash noted | 


by Mr. Phillips as being withdrawn was—- 
Tn the year 1834....0 ccceseccecccrccccce seveGO, 201 20 
BOBS. 000 00000 cccccces ovese 0006Saysee ee 
ABDE ... vonciccce.sevene socecscveevsDapeen wo 
DBDT sn0nka0e cesooseenp neces cesses ae 


$193,602 20 


*< In the earlier period of these transactions (thatis, from 
1829 until the close of 1834) Mr. Phillips was not in the 


habit of noting the checks thus used by Mr. Swartwout, | 


and he states that from this circumstance, and from the loss 


of the check-book of 1830 and 1831, (to which we have | 


adverted,) he is unable to trace out the particular items 


which constitute the residue of the cash thus withdrawn. | 


The statement of Mr. Phillips, giving the amount of each 
check so drawn, will be found among the documents trans- 
initted to you herewith.”’ 


Again, sir: 


** It will be seen that this deficitin the bond account first 

Shortly after its commencement | 
Mr. Phillips, the assistant cashier, kept a list for his own | 
satisfaction, as he stated, of a large nuihber of these bonds, | 
which had been paid, and the money received by Mr. Swart- | 
When the || 


occurs in the year, 1837, 


wout. It amounts altogether to $597,331 63. 
bond account came to be finally adjusted, in the summer of 
1858, by Mr. Fleming, the auditor of the custom-house 
curing the latter part of Mr. Swartwout’s term, he received 


from Mr. Phillips the original list, thus made out and kept, | 
and found it to agree, as far as it went. with the deficiency | 
in the bonds which he had ascertained himself, and to whieh | 


he had called Mr. Swartwout’s attention. It fell short, 
however, of the whole amountof the deficiency in the bond 
vecount of the year 1857, and the first quarter of 1838, by 
#16472 58; but the particulars of this latter sum Mr. Flem 


ing obtained, so as to make the whole amount of the bond | 


account chargeable to Mr. Swartwout, during that period, 
$913.804 21, as before stated. 


among the documents transmitted to you.” 


Again, sir, | refer to the statement of Ogden | 


himself, page 47: 
New York, November 8, 1838. 
Dear Sir: As far as my memory serves me in regard to 
the difficulties of Mr. Swartwout, I should say that they 
began not long after his appointment as collector; and that, 
from that period, hé has continued to draw sums from time 


to time; that my assistant (Mr. Phillips) and myself have | 


held frequent conversations with him respecting the sums 
of money which he had received, and that we often, when 
he applied to us, urged him to endeavor to raise money 
elsewhere, if he possibly could, and not to draw any more 


from the bank ; that, about four years since, when we again | 
spoke to him on the subject of the amounts we supposed he | 


had received, he requested us to have an interview with 
him at his house; that we met him agreeably to appoint- 


ment, and that he then assured us, as he had done frequently || 
before, that he did not doubt that, before many months, the | 


speculations he had entered into would result in such a way 
as to enable him to pay allup. From that period we occa- 
sionally called his attention to the balance due, until the 
period of my leaving for Canada, (the 4th of August.) Mr. 
Swartwout sailed on the 16th of August. 
l am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
HENRY OGDEN. 


| Henry D. Gripin, Esq., Solicitor of the Treasury. 


1829, or the beginning of 1890; the practice being to trans- 1 


fer at the commencement of the week, to the Treasurer of | 


the United States, no more than the amount received pre- 
vious to Saturday morning ; and thus to place successively 
from the subsequent receipts the sums withdrawn, so that 
the deficiency might not appear. ‘Though the sums thus 


balance now charged against Mr. Swartwout, which con- 
sists only of sums never returned, yet we endeavor to ob- 


Again: The statement from Phillips himself: 


New York. Norember 9, 1838. 

Sir: Mr. Swartwout came into office as collector of the 
port of New York on the Ist of May, 1829; and, as far as 
my memory serves, but a few months had elapsed before he 
commenced drawing mouey for his private uses, which be 
continued for a period of nearly nine years, without any 
great intermission. 

it is necessary, in order to make myself understood, that 
I should state the manner in which the business of the cus- 


| tom-house was conducted in respect to the financial con- 


cerns with the branch bank, and afterwards with the three 


| deposit banks, namely: the Mechanics’, Manhattan, and 
|} America, the receiving banks for the bonds for duties due 
replaced, afler they were taken, can form no part of the | 


the United States—the branch bank from Ist May, 1829, to 


, 7th October, 1833; and the deposit banks from that period 


tain from Mr. Phillips the items of this sort from the com. || 


mencement. 
check book of Mr. Swartwout from June, 1830, to Decem- 


We were unable to do so. The original | 


ber, 1831, through which, perhaps, they might have been | 


traced, was not, after diligent search, to be found ; and al 
though Mr. Phillips commenced, as he stated, in the year 
1834, when the deficit began to be large, to make a memo- 
randum of which he can now designate the sums with- 
drawn, subsequent to that period, by Mr. Swartwout, 


to the 16th May, 1837, (the time of their suspension of specie 
payments.) 


‘The bonds and the records being completed at the custom- | 


| house, were delivered to the banks, with a statement of the 
| amount, &c., ofeach, for which a receipt was given by the 


cashier (with whom they were placed) for the amount re- 
ceived. This was usually done about thirty days previous 
to maturity, when it became the business of the bank to 


|| notify the principals of the date when payable. This being 


|| done, the amount collected daily would be placed to the ‘| 


Mr. Phillips, the assistant cash- | 
ier, who kept the check-books, from which only this can | 
be traced, has given us a statement of such of the sums || 
thus drawn out by Mr. Swartwout for his private use as he | 
was able to obtain from the old check-books in the office | 
It enybraces only the interval | 


An explanatory communi- | 
cation of Mr. Fleming, relative to the bond account, to- | 
gether with the list made by Mr. Phillips, will be found || 


[December 9} 


Ho. or Reps. 


— 
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credit of 5S. Swartwout, and subject to his drafts, withoy 
particularizing the purpose for which they were drawy 

| Which was an invariable practice; and the same was alway, 

|| the case in regard to all moneys collected through the banks 

| on account of customs, during the period before stated, ang 

he availed himself of it as he required. F 

After the passage of the law which required that al} sums 
| of $200 and under, and and ali duties on woolens, should 
be cash, by direction froin the Treasury Department it was 
| ordered that the amount should be paid direct to the bank 
| instead of the custom-house, which was done by giving the 
| importer a certificate, whch was by him taken to the bank 

and there paid, and the signature of the receiving officer to 
the certificate, returned to the custom-house, was authority 
for his receiving a permit for his goods, and the amount go 
| collected daily placed to the credit of S. Swartwout, ang 
subject to his drafts as before. 

Iudependent of the bonds, &c., collected at the banks, a 
large amount of money was received at the custom-house 
on deposit for duties on merchandise paying a specific rate 
of duty, which was considered in suspense until the actual 
amount to which it was liable was ascertained, and the set. 
tlement with the parties making the deposit, which, in a 
| great many instances, did not take place for twelve months 

and frequently longer, which placed a large amount at the 
| disposal of the collector, as the duties on deposit were not 

placed to the credit of the United States until the merchant 
had made a settlement. As the collections made by the 
| banks up to three o’clock do not appear on the books of the 
custom-house until the following day, consequently, jn 
making up the weekly accounts tor the Treasury Depart. 
| ment to three o’clock on Saturday, the amount received on 

Saturday would not appear until the following week, when 
the same occurrence would take place in respect to that 
week, and so continue on. 

By reference to the weekly returns made to the Treasury 
Department, it will be seen that large amounts were fre- 
quently retained uuder the head of “ amount due the Uni- 
ted States, to be carried to next return,’”? which accounts 
have the signature of Mr. Swartwout; and, in many in- 
stances, would not be forwarded until Tuesday, in order 
that the collections of Saturday and Monday might place 
him in funds to make the transfer from his account to that 
of the Treasurer of the United States. 

Respectiully, your obedient servant, 





J. PHILLIPS. 
H. D. Giipin, Esq., Solicitor of the Treasury. 


Again: the statement of J. A. Fleming himself: 
Custom-novse, New York, 
Avpiror’s Orrice, November 16, 1838, 

Sir: [Having been called upon by you to state ny kuowl- 
| edge of the situation of the accounts of Samuel Swartwout, 

late collector, and to render such information as [ possess 
| in regard to the amount due by him to the United States, 
| bave to observe that, as auditor of the custom house, which 
ottice I have held from the Ist of July, 1836, the adjustment 
of the accounts devolved on me, and that I carried forward 
the balance from preceding quarters, deeming it correct. 

In the month of June, 1837, being engaged in proving the 
account of bonds paid for the quarter ending the 3lst of 
March of that year, I tound there was a large discrepancy 
between the bonds payable and bonds paid, and that the 
latter fell short of the tormer about five hundred thousand 
dollars. ‘This circumstance I mentioned to Mr. Phillips, 
the assistaut cashier, whose office it is to keep the cash- 
| book, and was informed by him that his book contained the 

record of all the bonds paid to the Government in that quar- 
ter. Upon this reply, Laccordingly closed the bond account 
| as it existed; and the banks having previously suspended 
specie payments, and the troubles in the mercantile com- 
| munity being very disastrous, | supposed that the payment 
| of all the remaining bonds was suspended. 

Mr. we ne, then collector, had received instructions 

| from the Treastry Department to allow an extension. of 
credit upon all bonds unpaid, and to transfer them for ex- 
tension to the district attorney, until the Government should 
decide what further course was necessary to be pursued. 
| Congress, having then been convened by the President to 
legislate on these matters, on the 16th October, 1837, enacted 
| a Jaw authorizing an extension of credit of nine mouths, 
| from the date of maturity, upon all bonds given prior tothe 
| passage of the act, and which were then unpaid. The num- 
| ber of these bonds was upwards of ten thousand, and they 
exceeded in amount five million dollars. No suspicion ex- 
isted with me that any portion of these bonds had been 
paid and the money abstracted. 

When Mr. Swartwout’s term of office expired, it became 

| necessary to make a thorough examination of all outstand- 
'| ing bonds, and to render abstracts for the delivery of the 
| Same to his successor. This work was completed, after 
| much labor, in the month of August last, and when the total 
| amount was ascertained, it was found to fall short of the 
| amount appearing due by the books of the office by $646,000. 
| ‘his alarming circumstance I mentioned to the cashier, Mr. 
Ogden, and requested him to communicate the fact to Mr. 
| Swartwout. On the following day, the cashier observed to 
| me that I had better inform Mr. Swartwout myself of the 
condition of the bonds. I at once did so. He seemed 
greatly surprised, and remarked that it must be impossible 
| that so large adeficiency could exist, and requested that the 
account might be reéxamined. It was accordingly reéxam- 
| ined, and every bond found paid by the records of the office 
was marked off. Stl the same deficiency existed. A list 
, Was then prepared of all the bonds unchecked and unac- 
counted for, and was placed on file in the office. Prior to 
ane oe the reéxamination, Mr. Swartwout sailed 
| for England. 

I afterwards proceeded to close all his accounts, and to 
prepare a final account current with the Treasury, when 
there appeared to be due from him to the United States 

| $1.225,000. When this result was finally ascertained, I in- 
formed Mr. Hoyt, the present collector, that his accounts 
would be delayed in consequence of great discrepancies in 


|| Mr. Swartwout’s accounts. 
J. A. FLEMING, Auditor. 
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Thus, sir, Ogden, Phillips, Fleming, all knew! 
And the latter tells us that he told Hoyt that 
pis accounts would be delayed ‘ in consequence 
of great discrepancies in Mr. Swartwout’s ac- 
ounts. 
Geseber, 1838, when he submitted to him the pre- 

red statement. Sir, who are Ogden, Phillips, 
and Fleming? The cashier, assistant cashier, 
and auditor of ~Hoyt, as well as Swartwout! 


They were not dismissed until within the last | 
Do you not suppose, sir, that these 
minions communicated all to Hoyt—were offi- | 


few weeks. 


cious and superserviceable to do so, in order to 


retain their places? And if they knew all, and | 


When? Certainly before the 31st of | 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hoyt knew all, don’t you suppose that Wood- | 
bury knew all? Why was Hoyt’s memorane |. 


dum, I again ask, without date ? 


Should Hoyt be | 


retained in office while he keeps such subalterns | 


in his office? Would Woodbury retain him if he 
were not a bird of the same feather? ‘These men, 


the public money! Hear him, sir: 


New York, Norember 12, 1838. 
Sir: Agreeably to request made by yourself as to the 
manner of conducting the business at the custom-house, in 
comparison with the former mode, L have to state that Mr. 
Hoyt, in coming into office, adopted a course which,in my 
opinion, is every way calculated to insure a safe collection 


of the revenue, anda prompt discharge of duty by every one | 


connected with the customs; and more particularly as he 
is, as far as practicable, endeavoring to make himself ac- 
quainted with the business of his subordinates generally. 
As all the receipts for customs are now collected through 
the custom-house direct, I will give a statement of what he 


has required of me, being the person by whomall moneys are | 


received and disbursed, 


He goes on to state the mode, and concludes 
thus: 

I do not find myself capable of suggesting any alteration 
in the mode of managing the public funds different from that 
now pursued. It is simple in its operations, and one least 
calculated to create a multiplicity of agents, by which the 
public money might be endangered. 

In all payments made by me, they are on the authority of 
the auditor, through whom all bills must pass. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. PHILLIPS. 
H. D. Grurin, Esq. 


Yes, sir, he thinks his mode is *‘ everyway’’ very 
commendable—makes ‘‘every one’’ prompt—Hoyt 
“ himselfacquainted ;”’ very complimentary to Mr. 
Hoyt! But, above all, sir, he can suggest no im- 


provement—just as he wants it—*‘ it is simple!””— | 
not complicated by too many checks! least cal- | 


culated to multiply agents!—he and Hoyt have 
it now all to themselves! And this rogue, who kept 
written memoranda for years of Swartwout’s 
embezzlement and fraud, is verily the officer 
under Hoyt ‘* by whom all moneys are received and 
disbursed!’? This is a ‘* part of Mr. Secretary 
Woodbury’s system!’ He is the very man, true, 
to tell how to detect and expose Swartwout—is 
he not, also, the very toul to assist Hoyt to smug- 
le after hjs predecessor’s example? This excel- 
ent agent—this Democratic Locofoco—is in the 
very clover he desires; he is suited to a penny— 
would not have the thing changed at all ! 

Is there not moral turpitude in some others as 
well as in Swartwout, in this transaction? I be- 
lieve that the Secretary down to Phillips are as 
criminal as the defaulter. They will never allow 
Swartwout and Price to return, or this would 
fully appear, as I believe, before my country. 

Sir, let us now inquire further, whether this de- 
falcation might not have been prevented altogeth- 
er, if the Secretary had done his duty. After the 
defalcation was known, the Secretary then woke 
up; he wrote the following letters: 

Treasury DerartTMENT, November 9, 1838. 

Sir: In consequence of the report made in part by the 
Solicitor of the ‘Treasury, on the examination by him and 
yourself into the accounts of the late collector at New York, 


Wish now to call your immediate attention to a few con- 
siderations : 

1. I think a circular should be issued by you to all naval 
Officers, calling their prompt and careful attention to their 
official duties, in check of any error or wrong by collectors. 

2. That an examination be made in every case of any 
considerable balance reported as unadjusted or due, to see 
ifthe bonds and money purporting to be on hand, or which 
ought to be on hand, are so in point of fact. This can be 
done by letters to the collectors, stating that recent events 
have rendered the inquiry proper; and that the naval offi- 
cers, or district attorneys, in cases where thete are no naval 
officers, will make the scrutiny, and certify on the subject, 
both as to the bonds and money. 
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settlements here of the bond accounts of collectors ; and in 
your office, as well as in the Auditor’s, all necessary force 


employed to make the present legal checks as eflicient as 
possible. 


Please to adoptany additional step which has occurred to 
you for discovering any errors, and for securing the public 


| against losses. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
J. N. Barker, Esq., Comptroller of the Treasury. 
Treasury Derartrment, November 19, 1838, 
Sir: The recent developmentof the great defulcation of 
the late collector at New York, renders it essential that it 
should be ascertained, if practicable, why it was so long 
undiscovered ; I thereiore request you to inform me of the 
causes Why it was not in the power of your office to report 
his defaleation when it first commenced, or at the different 
settlements afterwards, before his term of office expired. 
If, under the present system of adjusting the accounts of 
collectors, it be impracticable to ascertain defaults like these 
immediately after they occur, I will thank you to report to 


| me such modifications and improvements as may suggest 
; f t | themselves to you, in order that all defaleations hereafter 
it seems, are well indoctrinated in the whole black || 


art and mystery of the trade of defalcatian. Ay, | 
sir, one of them even reports his plan of keeping | 





may be immediately known, if possible; and, in case you 
should consider that further legislation may be necessary to 
attain this object, I wish you to point out the defects that 
should be provided for, and also such additional checks as 
might be imposed to prevent the embezzlement of the pub- 


| lie funds received by the collectors and receivers of the 
| public revenue. 


This report I should be glad to receive soon, that a com- 
munication on the subject may be made to Congress at the 
commencement of the ensuing session. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


J. N. Barker, Esq., Comptroller of the Treasury. 


This letter of the 9th shows exactly the duties 
which the Secretary had before neglected: 

‘1. The naval officers under him had not been 
made to do their duty. 

2. The examination of balances had not been 
attended to. 

3. Sufficient attention had not been bestowed 


| by him on settlements here of the bond accounts 
| of collectors. 











3. [ wish increased attention given to the examination on | 
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If addition to these letters, he sent a circular 
to the Comptrollers and Auditors of the Treas- 
ury. He is terrible for circulars!’ They are his 
Colonel Pluck spurs, by which he makes the 
nation believe that he is constantly roweling the 
sides of his official steeds, and keeping them full 
up to their mettle. Ah! no man knows better 
how to **run with the hare and hold with the 
hounds.’’ This circular itself shows, too, what 
had been neglected. But to proceed. Gilpin and 
Barker, in their report from New York, Novem- 
ber 15, say: 


‘* These defects readily suggest the following remedies : 

©], ‘That the system for the collection of the revenue 
from customs should resemble that adopted in regard to the 
revenue from lands; that the officer who ascertains the 
amount due to the Government, admits vessels to entry, 
aud performs the various functions connected with those 
parts of a collector’s duty, should be distinct from, and in- 
dependent of, the officer who receives and is accountable 
for the moneys accruing on those duties. Each making 
his separate reports, and lield to a separate responsibility, 
would prove a complete check upon the other, and lead to 
an immediate detection of error, neglect, or defalcation. 

2, That all sums of money should be paid into the Treas- 
ury; that no officer should be permitted to retain funds, 
under any pretext, or make payments, except on estimates 
previously made to the Treasury, or on accounts properly 
submitted and examined. ‘There would be no difficulty in 
sO arranging this plan as to give quite as much facility as 
exists at present in the payment of debentures, and all other 


| charges now deducted from the accruing revenue, while it 


would obviate the disadvantages that are inseparable from 
the present mode. : 

3. That actual inspections by competent offic: rs from 
the Treasury Department should be made from time to 
time, at every principal custom-house. Had such inspec- 
tions been made at New York, this defalcation could have 
been easily detected before it had long existed, or reached any 
very considerable amount. 

**4,. That the use of the public money by any officer in- 


| trusted with its collection, safe-keeping, or disbursement, 


should be made a criminal offense, severely junishable. 
“© We are, very respectfully, yours, 
H. D. GILPIN, 


. J. N. BARKER. 
Hon. Levit Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury.”’ 
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“the great detaleation of the late collector at 
| is in the following words, viz: “ T therefore reque-t you to 
inform me of the causes why if was not in the power of 
your office to report his defaleation when it first occurred, 
or at the different settlements afterwards, before his term 
| of office expired.” 


401 
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The first inquiry contained in your letter, in reference to 
ew York,”’ 


In reply to this question, I would respectfully «tate that 


| it was notin the power of this office to report his defatcation 
| when it first occurred, because it never possessed the means 


of ascertaining it. By the twenty-first section of the collec- 


tion act of 2d March, (799, the collectors are allowed three 
months after the expiration of a quarter to nuke up and 
render the accounts to this office for adjustment. and in 
reference to New York, the Secretary some years since ex- 
tended the time two or three weeks longer, so that the ac 


counts of that district, for the first quarter of the year, do 
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Now, sir, could not all this have been done? 


Did it requirealaw? None. Why was it not 
done? Mr. magohent does not inform us. 

Again: the First Auditor, in reply to Wood- 
bury’s letter, reported as follows: 


Treasvry DepaRTMENT, 
First Avprror’s Orrice, December 1, 1838. 
Sir: Your letter of the 19th ultimo should have received 
an earlier reply, had the state of my health permitted; and 
even now, confined as I am to my chamber, [ must crave 
indulgence for omissions that may occur, and the privilege 
of supplying any such in a future communication. 





| 


not usually reach this office until the middle of July; it is 
therefore apparent that this defalcation could not have been 
ascertained in this office when it first occurred. 


But it is also asked why it was not reported “ at the dif 


ferent settlements afterwards, before his term of office ex- 


vired.”? To this inquiry the same reply might also be made. 
“ais office had no means of ascertaining the defalcation of 


Mr. Swartwout at any time prior to the final settlement of 
| his account. 
| due from him, “ at the different settiements,” but it had no 
means of ascertaining that a portion of his balance had 
| been used by him for his private purposes. 
as soon as received at this office, are carefully examined ; 
| and all the checks furnished for testing their accuracy, in 
addition to the certificate of the naval officer, are used, and 
| the duties secured, as well as the disbursements made, hav- 
| ing been correctly ascertained, the account is stated, and 
the balance struck and reported to the First Comptroller, to 
| whoin the account and all the abstracts belonging to it are 
| transmitted forthwith. 
which has recently taken place at the custom house, New 
York, it appears thata large portion of this defateation con- 
sists of bonds abstracted by the late collector, to whom pay- 
ment was made, and for which the bond account was not 
| credited; and it may with propriety be inquired, why this 
| had not been discovered by the accounting officers on the 
examination of the accounts. 


It could and did report the correct balances 


The accounts, 


From the investigation, however, 


In replying to this inquiry, I beg leave first to state the 
facts in regard to the manner in which the bond accounts 


have been kept at the Treasury. Previous to the year 1222, 


as | am informed, on examining the accounts of the cus- 
toms in this office, the accounting clerk ascertained that 
the balance of the bond account was correctly brought for- 
ward, that the additions were correct, and the balance, as 
returned, properly stated. But, as the bond account accom- 
panied the quarterly account current of the customs and 
the other abstracts to the Comptroller's office, where it was 
retained, no reference could be had in this office to éaid 
accounts, to mark off the bonds paid, or put in suit, in sub- 
sequent quarters, which reference was absolutely neces- 
sary to a thorough examination of the bond account. Ina 
1822, however, the First Auditor directed a register to be 
kept in his office of all the bonds taken and paid, as well as 
those put in suit. Two clerks were appointed to this duty, 
to whom the accounting clerk, immediately on receiving 


| the quarterly returns, handed over the bond account, to be 


recorded, &c. The accounts for the smaller districts were 
generally entered and marked off in time to accompany the 
adjusted accounts to which they belonged; but the duty of 
recording all the bonds being very arduous, and the clerks 
engaged on them being occasionally called to other busi- 
ness, the larger districts by-and-by fell in arrear, especially 
the district of New York; which, from what I can learn, 
was perhaps never once recorded and marked off in time 
to accompany the accounts of the Comptroller; and, as it 
now stands, I find that the bonds taken are recorded only 
to the second quarter, 1834, while those paid or put in suit 
are marked off only to the fourth quarter, 1832. ‘The pres- 
ent condition of the bond accounts in this office is about 
the same that it was when I received my appointment. 
But for the present, passing over the imperfect manner of 
keeping the bond accounts, let us inquire whether, under 
the most perfect system that could be devised for discharg- 
ing this duty, the fraud committed on the bonds in New 
York could have been promptly detected in this office? Sup- 
pose that, when the account of the customs is taken up for 


| adjustment, the bonds paid and put in suit are marked off 


forthwith on the original bond accounts: any omission of 
the collector of New York to return bonds paid, &c., could 
not, in ordinary times, be ascertained until five or six 
months after the expiration of the quarter in which the 
transactions took place ; but, in the case under considera- 
tion, the embezzlement of the proceeds of the bonds oc- 
curred under very peculiar circumstances. It was at a pe- 
riod, in 1837, when, owing to the derangement of commer- 
cial affairs, the suspension of specie payments by the banks, 
then no longer used as agents of the Government, &c., the 
bonds were returned to the custom-house, and, though 
due, were not put in suit, the Secretary of the Treasu 
having authorized a temporary suspension, which was af- 
terwards extended by Congress to nine months, and when 
six or eight houmnnd. bonds were lying over at the custom- 
house at one time, and when all was in such a state of con- 
fusion that, as has been stated by the auditor of the cus- 
tom-house, it was utterly impracticable, even there, to 
ascertain, in making up the amount for the first quarter, 
1837, the true condition of the bonds ; and where, ever at 
this late day, after a great deal of investigation, it has been 
found impracticable to identify an amount of these ab- 
stracted bonds exceeding $30 ; and, in order to ascer- 
tain them, a thorough examination of the bond account will 
have to be made from the commencement—a work of great 
labor, and requiring considerable time. 

With these facts us, it is quite evident that it would 
have been impracticable for this office, had the system of 
examining the bond accounts been the most perfect, to have 
ascertained the fraud committed by the late collector in the 
bonds until about the time for re his final account. 
This account was not received at this office until the 10th 
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November, 1838, long after his neglect to forward te ac- 
count in due time had been reported by this office to the 
Comptroijer. It is true, that somewhere about August, 
1837, on the examination of his account at this office, there 
would bave appeared to be a large amount of bonds due in 
the first quarter of 1837, not returned as paid or putin suit, 
and the collector would have been called upon for an ex- 
planation. Under all the circumstances of this case, he 
might have, and no doubt would have, replied to such an 
inquiry, that these bonds had been extended under the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Treasury and the act of Con- 
gress; but that, owing to the great mass of such bonds, 
amounting, it is believed, to more than five million dollars, 
aad to the great confusion into which the bonds had been 
thrown, increased, too, by the fact, not then known to the 
accounting officers of the custom- house, that the collector 
had actually collected a large amount of said bonds, he 
could not, at jeast for a considerable time, render any par- 
ticular account of them. Such a reply would have been 
considered, at least for the time being, as satisfactory ; cer- 
tainly it would pot have excited any suspicion at the Treas- 
ury, because ali the bonds referred to were actually entitled 
to the extension provided for by Congress, and would natur- 
ally have been supposed to have been so extended. 
Having, a5 [ presume, thus clearly shown that this office 
bad no means of ascertaining thix deialeation, when it 


* firat occurred,” nor “at the different settlements after- | 
wards,’ I proceed to the nextinquiry in your letter, which | 


is in the following words: “ If, under the present system of 
adjusting the accounts of the collectors, it be impracticable 


to ascertain defaults like these immediately after they occur, | 


i will thank you to report to me such modifications and im- 
provements as may suggest themselves to you, in order that 


all defaications hereaiter may be immediately known, if | 
possible; and in case that you should consider that further | 


legisiation may be necessary to attain this object, I wish you 
to point out the defects that should be provided for, and also 
such additional checks that might be imposed to prevent 
the embezzlement of the public funds by the collectors and 
receivers of the public revenue.”’ 


It may not be improper to state here that by the fifth sec- | 


tion of the act of the 2d of September, 1789, * to establish 
the Treasury Department,” and the fourth section of the act 
“to provide for the prompt settiementof public accounts,”’ 
approved the 3d of March, 1817, the duties of the First 


Auditor are defined as follows: “To receive all accounts | 


accruing in the Treasury Departinent, and, after examina- 
tion, to certify the balance and transmit the accounts, with 
the vouchers and certificate, to the First Comptroller, for 
his decision thereon.”’ 
provements ’’ called for by the Secretary be confined to this 
office only, there are but two suggestions which occur tome 


at this time, as all that are necessary, and sieps have al- | 
The first is that | 


ready been taken to carry them into effect. 
the collectors be required to render an account of all the 


outstanding bonds, showing their actual condition on the | 
30th of September, 18338; and that hereafter, instead of re- | 
cording the bonds in this office, the bond accounts, as soon | 
as received, are to be compared with the preceding original | 
uccounts, and all the bonds paid or put in suit during the | 


quarter forthwith marked, so that the actual state of the 
bonds will always be exhibited simultaneous with the report 
on the account of the customs, ‘The other suggestion is, 
that the collector of New York return, with his quarterly 
accountof the customs, a copy of his “ suspense accounts,’’ 
showing what items compose that part of the balance not 
consisting of bonds or cash on hand, so that in stating the 
items of the balance at the Treasury, this office may be able 
to designate what is actually cash on band from that which 
consists of unsettled and suspense accounts. 

But as this request of the Secretary embraces a pretty 
wide range, | may, with propriety, be permitted, in ny re- 
ply, respectfully to suggest some other ** modifications and 
improvements,” although, in doing so, | may be trenching 
upon the prerogatives of others. It appears, from the in- 
vestigation recently made at the custom-house, New York, 
that on the debit side of their “ suspense account” is found 
an item called “duties on merchandise,’? which means 
‘cash deposits for duties not ascertained ;’? and this, ac- 
cording to their mode of keeping the accounts, has never 
been regarded as cash until the duties are actually ascer- 
tained and settied, at some future day, with the merchant, 
but retained in the suspense account, and returned by the 
coliector to the Treasury, in his balance, as belonging to 
unsettied and suspense accounts. This practice placed at 
the disposal of the co'lector a sum varying from one hun- 
dred thousand to five hundred thousand dollars, not avail- 
able at the Treasury, or not regarded or returned as cash, 
although such de facto, upon which the collector might 
draw from time to time for his private purposes, without 
any check upon him, even in the office of the Secretary 
himself; and it appeared, on the recent investigation, 
that it was this fund which first tempted the late collector 
of New York ; and it was only when this source was ex- 
hausted, and the peculiar occasion referred to presented 
itself, that he seized upon the bonds. How it has hap- 
pened that at New York these deposits for duties are not 
regarded as cash, and at Philadelphia they are, and very 
properly, too, accounted for as such, this office has no 
means of ascertaining, having no control whatever over 
the internal regulations of the custom-house ; but such is 
the fact. The remedy is obvious. 

Again: the naval officer has always been regarded, not 
only as an aid tothe collector, but an important check upon 
him. The twenty-first section of the “ act to regulate the 
collection of duties on imports and tonnage”’ requires him, 
among other things, ‘to examine the collector’s abstracts 
of duties, and other accounts of receipts, bonds, and ex- 
yenditures, and, if found right, he shall certify the same.”’ 
ft is to be apprehended that the naval officer at New York 
has not, under this requisitin, considered it to be his duty 
to examine the cash and bank accounts; and although he 
has certified the bond accounts of 1837 “to have been cx- 
amined and found to be correct,’ the fact is now apparent 
that they were not correct. [lad this officer performed his 
whole duty, this defalcation must have been discovered 


Now, if the “ modifications and itn- | 
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sooner. IL wouid, moreover, respectfully suggest that an | 


examination be made of the concerns of the custom-house 


occasionally, by an agent, as is the practice, I understand, | 
in reference ¢o land offices, which would greatly facilitate | 


the discovery of malpractices where they exist, and enable 
the proper authority to apply the corrective. These ‘ im- 


provements,” in addition to the weekly and monthly returns | | 


of ** moneys received and paid at the custom-house,” the 
*‘ return of debentures,” “ abstracts of bonds put in suit,”’ 
‘‘ summary statement of duties collected,” * schedule of 
bonds taken and liquidated,” &c., required for the Secreta- 
ry’s Office, agreeably to ancient regulations and usages of 
the Treasury Department, as embodied in the circular of 
Secretary of the Treasury, dated November 12, 1835, if 
properly arranged and compared with each other, and with 


the quarterly account current of the customs, also formerly 
entered on the Secretary’s books as soon asreceived atthe | 
office of the First Auditor, would, it is believed, furnish the | | 


Secretary the means of ascertaining defaults like these im- 
mediately after they occur. 
[ have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, tor JESSE MILLER, 4uditor. 
A. MATION, C. C. 


To the Hon. Levit Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury. 


From this report, sir, we learn— 


1. That one reason for not detecting this de- | 


falcation is, that the Secretary extended the time 
to the collector at New York for making up and 
rendering his accounts for adjustment. 

2. The accounting clerks in the First Auditor’s 


ditions were correct, and the balance, as retained, 
properly stated. 


corded. Never in time to accompany accounts of 


the Comptroller. This duty has been wholly neg- | 


lected during Mr. Woodbury’s term of office, since 
the second quarter of 1834. 

4. The account of Swartwout was not received 
at the office of the First Auditor until the 10th of 


November, 1838, long after his neglect to forward | 
the account in due time had been reported to the || 


Comptroller. 


£ is al . > a 
o. : Pp d not bee re , . s 5 ; 
». That the collector had not been required +o || Which, in every rendition of the quarterly abstract of bonds 


| liquidated and bonds in suit, conld scarecly fail to lead to 
6. That the collector at New York had not been || 
| amount of any one of the bonds recorded. ' This branch of 
| the subject, however, it is presumed, will be more satisfac- 


render an account of all outstanding bonds. 


required to return, with his quarterly account of 
the customs, a copy of his ** suspense accounts,”’ 
showing what items compose that part of the 
balance not consisting of bonds or cash on hand. 

7. That deposits for duties have not been re- 
garded as cash st New York, whilst at Philadel- 
phia they have been so regarded—and the Secre- 
tary himself had control of this—unaccountable 
to Auditor, but the ‘* remedy obvious.”’ 

8. The naval officer has not been made to do 
his duty, and, if he had done his whole duty, this 
defalcation could not have occurred. 

9. That the ** weekly and monthly returns of 


moneys received and paid at the custom-house,”’ the | 


‘* return of debentures,’’ ** abstracts of bonds put in 
suit,’? *‘summary statement of duties collected,’’ 
** schedule of bonds taken and liquidated,’ re- 
quired for the Secretary’s office have not been prop- 
erly arranged and compared with each other and 
with the quarterly accownt current of the customs by 
the Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

Such, sir, is the expose by this able and mas- 
terly and independent report of the abilily and in- 
tegrity with which your Treasury Department 
has been conducted, and by which this million of 
public money has been abstracted! Sir, this re- 
oe must have been gall and wormwood to 

Voodbury. I understand that the manly clerk 
by whom it was made is already under the ban 
of his displeasure. It is a biting sarcasm, itis a 
sneer throughout, upon Mr. Secretary’s unblush- 
ing effrontery in his inquiry into the causes of this 
defaleation. He knew above all men, how it hap- 
pened. 


a firm and faithful public servant. I know him 


not, but this report is a voucher to me of his char- |, 
acter. But, sir, I forget! I am doing a good and | 
true man an injury by daring here aloud to com- |, 
Oh! the || 
tyranny of proscription! This man lets the cat | 
out of the bag—he tells you that the meal tray || 


mend his worth. It may remove him. 


was left uncovered—wholly neglected, and the 


rats have been permitted, at will, togo in and | 
come out with full license from the Secretary. It 


shows that every check has been abandoned and 


' neglected by the Secretary—the naval officer—the 





Sir, if ever a Whig President be elected, || 
and I have a tittle of influence with his councils, | 
this man Mahon shall be remembered by me as | 





{December 2). 
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Comptroller—not to say by the First Audito, 
Sir, if party spirit, like a fiend, did not befrieng 
and sustain this Secretary—pardon and white. 
wash his hideous deformities and delinquencies— 
blight all moral sensibility here in this Hall anq 
at the White-house, he would be removed froy, 


| office instantly, or be impeached. Go where you 


will—trace him anywhere, and you will find him 
dull, stupid, incorapetent, neglectful, faithless 
and corrupt. I mince no terms—fear no respon- 
sibilities. If he had the sensibilities of a man, he 
would demand a trial. Give me an honest jury, 
and I will, upon these papers, convict him! ~ 

Sir, the report of the First Comptroller confirms 
the report of the First Auditor: 


* Tn relation to that portion of your communication of the 
19th instant, in which you request the spggestions of this 
office as to the nodifications and improvements that may 
be necessary in the presentsystem of adjusting the accounts 
of collectors, or as to the further legislation requisite to pre. 
vent or immediately detect future defalcations, I beg leave 
to refer you to the joint report of the Solicitor of the Treas. 
ury and myself, dated at New York, the 15th ultimo, for my 
views as to the principal defects of the present system, and 
their remedies by legislation. 

* Until efficient alterations, however, shall be made by 
law in the system of collecting, guarding, and accounting for 
the public moneys received by collectors of the customs, 


= > S -. |{ the sipa eck on e zzieme i stom- 
office have not been made, since 1829, to ascertain | the principal check on embezzlement must, in the custom 


that the balance of the bond account of the col- | 
lector was correctly brought forward, that the ad- | 


house, be sought in the integrity and vigilance of the naval 
otticer. The duties of this officer are highly responsible and 
important, and cannot fail, if properly performed, to aid ma- 
terially in the prevention or detection of frauds. The law 
declares that ‘ihe naval officer shall receive copies of ajj 


| manifests and entries, and shall, together with the collector, 


3. Bonds from New York have not been re- || estimate the duties on all goods, wares, and merchandise, 


subject to duty, (and no duties sball be received without 
such estimate,) and shall keep a separate record thereof, 
and shall countersign all permits, clearances, certificates, 
debentures, and other documents, to be granted by the co}- 
lector; he shall also examine the collector’s abstracts of 
duties and other accounts of receipts, bonds, and expendi- 
tures, and if found right, he shall certify the same.’ 

“Tn the Treasury Department, much, also, itis conceived, 
might be done towards the prevention of the recurrence of 
defaleations like that in question. In the office of the First 


; Auditor, it is understood that some years since a record was 


kept of all duty bonds taken, a thorough examination of 
the detection of any attempt at fraud, in withholding the 


torily discussed in the report of the First Auditor, to whom 
it more properly appertaius. 

* The abstraction of the amounts paid on bonds never 
returned as liquidated forms about one half of the entire 


| defaleation of the late collector at New York, Of the other 
|| moiety, the two principal items are cash held on deposit to 


meet unascertained duties, and cash retained ostensibly to 
refund duties paid under protest. 

“Tn connection with the abstraction of those sums, as 
well as of those paid on bonds, I would observe that, until 
a few years past, the account current received at the office 


| of the First Auditor, with the quarteriy accounts of col- 
| lectors, were called for and compared, in the office of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, with a record there kept, and 


| with the several returns rendered to the Secretary, in con- 


formity with the requisitions of his circular dated the 14th 
of October, 1818, and repeated on the 14th of November, 


; 1835. 


“The list of returns thus rendered, embraced the follow- 
ing: A weekly return of moneys received and paid; a 


| monthly return of debentures paid; a monthly abstract oi 


bonds putin suit during the month; a monthly summary 
statement of duties collected; a monthly schedule of bonds 
taken and liquidated during the month; and a quarterly re 
turn of the moneys received and paid under the acts for the 
relief of sick and disabled seamen. 

‘Those examinations and comparisons would, it is con- 
ceived, be greatly useful, and especially when it is con- 
sidered that the returns thus rendered to the Secretary, 
weekly and monthly, are the only returns of the kind 


| received by the Department within or during a current 


quarter. 

‘Should it be deemed proper to revive the practice, it ts 
suggested, to obviate the inconvenience and delay in the 
office of the First Auditor attending the use, in the office of 
the Secretary, of the account current, that the collectors 


| furnish those documents in duplicate. 


“*T have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, your obe- 
dient servant, J. N. BARKER. 


“ Hion. Levit Wooppoury, Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Now, sir, be it remembered that this Admin- 
istration and the preceding are both alike distin- 
guished for the doctrine that the Executive was 
a unit—** that it was the President’s duty to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.’? Why has not 
this duty, so strenuously insisted on with the 
view of maintaining Executive prerogative, been 
performed in discharge of Executive obligation 
and responsibility ? 

I am now done with the review of these cases. 
And, after what [ have laid before you, let me 
ask—‘* What use would there be in humbling our- 
selves to become spies and censors to report defalcations 
and crimes to this Executive, with a view to a prompt 
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ss. Public Defaulters—Mr. Wise. Ho. or Reps. 





removal from office? Why pass laws to enact that the || these times. No, sir, no. [learn what is to be | said to the money changers in the temple at Jeru- 
application of public money by an efficer of Govern- the effect here—here only—by listening to the Ad-  salem—‘** But ye have made i! a den of thieves!” 
ment to private uses shall be a felony?’’ Willreports | ministration’s shout of those old worn-out, hum- | And, sir, what think you would your chief priests 
or statutes avail anything? Vain and idle! they | bug watchwords, ‘ economy! retrenchment! re- and scribes say,even to them? “What they have 
would the more cloak and conceal and protect form!’’ After the President and Secretary have said to me: ** By what authority doest thou these 
these plunderers! The President, if he will, may | permitted all the public money to be stolen; after | things?’ But, sir, | cannot say of your priests 
say, as the Duke of Vienna, disguised as a friar | they have stimulated and encouraged the Govern- | and scribes as is said in Holy Writ of the Jew- 
in his own capital, that he might overlook the | ment and the people to the utmost extravagance; | ish—** They feared the people !"? No, sir, your 


actions of his people: _ after raising expenditures to $40,000,000, and cre- | arrogance has surpassed all fear, all bounds of 

“ My business in this State | ating another public debt, they now, from neces- | caution. If the people do not soon make ze fear 

Made me a looker on, here. in Vienna ; | sity, prudently recommend to our patience and || them, you will be past the remedy of reform by 
and. nee eae eer} a | self-denial @ becoming economy! economy!—that is | their power. 

But faults so countenanced, ag vp aiaies | the word. 7 . Why not make your economy fall upon the 

stand, like forteits in a barber’s shop, he fact is, they must starve and be disgraced, , salaries of your “trained bands,” your office- 

As much in mock as mark.” unless they reduceexpenditures. Theyturn,now, | holders? Go for a reduction of salaries; in that | 


* ° ° lee Prine . C Pp (> rills po rou, 5 oo ‘yr at Fike e 
Pass any pains and penalties, adopt any sys- | from electioneering with the public money, after | wi lsupport you, Sir, the oth r d AY, when th 
le rr o ’ |it is all spent, and electioneer, in turn, with the | Globe published the debate in the Senate upon 
tem of laws you please—United States Bank, pet : , 
se. ae b-Tr brea -« | watchword economy !—economy! And upon what | economy—economy echoed by your party there-— 
bank system, sub-Treasury—and let me ask if | . : Pa . : . “ . . , : 
ae ld be ex ; | is this economy to fall? What objects are to be | it contained, in almost immediate juxtaposition, 
either could be expected to work well in the hands | . aes . ’ . eo ot ae ; 
; se 7 a >>> |made the victims of defaleations and financial | an advertisement of poor Gratiot’s furniture. 
of such men who ** countenance’? such ** faults ?’? || 4 : . y ‘ 
7 | . . | bankruptey ? | Here it is: the Globe, you know, as General 
Sir, we are told by that philosopher in govern- | Bic. we are told be Whe) Gedeetary that come of || Jeaknbn ena. never les Pees ke 
ieee ‘ | > are Mr. See P 8 e Vv es: ere 3 
ment, William Penn, that the best system willbe | . y y : ys, 
| 


as the worst if badly administered by bad men; the most beneficent appropriations are to be ar- $3 Deeouneen* Beka Win Dene nee) Canteen Bene 
and that the worst system will be as the best, if rested. ‘The States were led to expect that they | rure.—Will be sold on Wednesday, the 26th day of De 
eee cAislalsteead bw goad wien Vos sip. |I would receive the fourth installment of your dis- || cember, instant, commencing at half past ten o'clock, a. 
rg y 1 ys . 8, SIT, | tribution act—an act, by-the-bye, for which [ | M+» at ure residence of General Gratiot, F, near twenty -firet 
achange of men is what is wanted—a general Ne ene ee ee wees street, if fair, (if not, the next fair day thereafter,) his splen- 
turn-out of all faithless trustees and servants. never voted, but would now execute to the letter. | gig furniture, consisting of very superior Saxony Imperial 

I must bring my remarks to a close—I am. Why? Because you, by your own voluntary Carpets, elegant Grecian Mahogany Chairs, Sofa and Ottw- 

‘ 5 é ‘ : legislation, led them to expect the facilities which || man, covered with crimson silk plush, large Freneh Mantel, 

hing f head t } B did | 45 ; P | vier Mi F 
aching trom) my head to my hips. ut, sir, Gid || ne act afforded. for the promotion of their sys- || Pie” Mirrors, rich Mantei Lamps, elegant Consol Table, with 
I tell the truth or a falsehood in 1836. Have the » : cts y Egyptian marble top, Center Table with marble top, fine 
Executive Departments been conducted with in- tems of internal improvement and education, and toned Chickering Piano, Stool, awd Music Stand, with va 
tegrity andability ? Letevery honest man answer. | they have been led to legislate on the faith of your © rious other articles of Drawing-room Puruiture ; very hand- 

grity defal y! ‘Ss y : p G ~.* |} action here. Now, we are told, their hopes must | some Berlin Iron Grates; also, very superior bed room Far- 
Add the defalcations of Swartwout, Price, Gra- be disappointed, their systems of moral and-phys- | niture, consisting of clegant Dressing Bureaus, with fine 
tiot, Reckless, Boyd, Harris, Linn—the whole | .~ li , d d tl di Y8- | Mirrors and marble tops; [nclosed Washstands, with mar- 
list, and tell me how much was stolen in 1836? || (4! ‘provement arrested, and the ordinary ap- | die tops, Mahogany Bedsteads, fine Hair Mattresses, Feath- 
B ‘ sir, it is all to be thrown onthe ‘banks! propriations here to like objects must be stopped, | er-beds and Palliasses, Iaperial three ply Carpets, Mahog- 
aS, $ . poor an ng * || and why? Because the office-holders have squan- || any Wardrobes, &c. The whole of the above furnitare was 
How much in default have the banks been? The : . ' | made to order in the very best style ; a large part has been in 
dered and run off with the public treasures! core oe : 

; : : use but a short time, aud was made in Philadelphia. 
And, sir, the system of light-houses is to be de- 


os ea ; b sn ae a Tri p . , ; , ** Also, the very elegant lable Fusniture, cousisting of a 
First. A list of the banks still indebted to the United || stroyed, in conformity with the policy and interest || large dinner service of Plated Wave, two sets of Dinner 
States for defaults previous to the close of 1834, none of 


which are believed to have given originally any collateral || Of this Administration—to put out the lights! The | Porcelain, one very rt h Dewert Service, Tee Set * aun 
security, is annexed, (M.] ‘The whole amount now due, || eyes of commerce are to be put out or blinded, to Oo WHOIS, CEPOTS SS J FON Let aay S wee Gre ee ea Set, 


wpe on : | one India Dinner Sct, together with a quantity of rich Cut 
without computing interest, equals $1,090,676 ; and a great | supporttheextravaganceand profligacyand frauds | Glass. ’ q y of 


part of this must be regarded as a total loss, of office-holders! Sir, during the past disastrous | “A large assortment of kitchen furniture, stoves, &c., 
“Secondly. Another list of indebted banks is annexed, with furniture for servants. 


most of which gave collateral security, [N.] The remain- fall ee the Atlantic rs the shores of my |} A small stock of choice Wines and Liquors, namely, 
ing dues from them to the Treasurer, on de faults accruing | district have been literally strewn with wrecks from Madeira, various kinds, in bottles, very old French Brandy 
between 1834 and October, 1837, though at first very large, || the raging deep. A few days before I left home, | in bottles, choice Whisky, “ Ruaux Oilof Rye,” bottles and 
nase sean sesnned 0 ee eto vee try not ail, '| $150,000 worth, at least, of dry-goods, was float- |) demijobns, &e., &e. 

of these cents, ADE ONES, OW! public disbursing || ; i, Terms of sale: All sums of and under $50, cash; over 
officers for money on deposit, it is confidently expected || Ng on the sand beaches of Northampton COUNLY> || 950 and not exceeding $200, a credit of sixty days 4 over 
Virginia, from the wreck‘of a single brig. For 


will, in the end, be paid. $200, a credit of ninety davg; approved indorsed negotiable 

a ene oe from those en a '| years I had been endeavoring to have a light-house || notes will be required. ‘Ie house will be open for the 
executed other bonds and given new security, under the act | . : || examination of the furniture, &c., on Monday, the 24th 
of October, 1837, has been promptly met, and portions of | put near the very spot where this vessel bilged || examination of ihe furnitate, Ke., on Monday, 


I i . ‘clock. 
the second have already been advanced by some of them. || Upon the bar. A large cargo of cotton, and sev- | en a ee ee EDWARD DYER.” 
Suits are pending against only two, on account of their || eral other wrecks, came ashore, to remind us daily || 

i] 





Secretary ’s annual report says: 















liabilities.”? of the improvements necessary on our coast to How many poor ‘unwashed and uncombed”’ 
protect life and property. A star of the ocean is || children in your district and mine, sir, would this 
needed on almost every promontory, as much as || costly furniture of a splendid defaulter educate? 
the north star in the vault of the sky; but they || How many sons of unworthy sires would it raise, 
are all to be dimmed, and never to give light to | elevate in virtue above the price of a Price? Sir, 
the sea-beaten mariner, because Swartwout and || the substance of the people; their education; their 
Price and Gratiot, et id omne genus, have carried ‘| commerce; their systems of improvement; their 
off the means of buying the lamps! || fands of honor and gratitude, are all to be sacri- 
This is not all. The widows and orphans of || ficed to the appetites of corrupt partisan harpies! 
your revolutionary heroes and patriots are to be || Such, sir, are the consequences of your great and 
deprived of their bread earned by patriotic toil. || glorious, immaculate ‘ economy, retrenchment, 
All pensions are to be stopped for the sake of para- | and reform Administration !”’ 
sites and public plunderers. The people are to || Sir, ‘‘ in piping times of peace,”’ the great ser- 
be denied all the blessings and boons of their Gov- | vice a Representative can render is to save the 
ernment—and for what? To pamper your pre- || public money. I have faithfully endeavored to 


torian bands, your legions with the means of good | discharge this duty; to save the public money 


According to this, nothing has been lost since | 
1834 by banks. How much by sub-treasurers? 
The same report says: 


“Thirdly. The eventual losses sustained from receivers 
and collectors, while, as a part of the bank-deposit system, | 
they were collecting the public funds, to be afterwards | 
placed for safe-keeping in banks, were, at the last session, | 
estimated at a sum ranging from nine to twelve hundred 
thousand dollars. | 

“Collateral security had generally been taken of these 
officers ; but, in former times, it was not always in so large 
amounts and with so great care as of late, and consequently | 
most of the foregoing losses happened many years ago. 

* A list of all those officers who, on the 12th of October, 
1837, the tine designated in the resolution of the House of 
Representatives, stood on the books of the Treasury as hav- 
ing neglected to settle their accounts in season, may be seen, 
with the amount charged to each, in the printed report made 
on the 15th January last, (Doc. No. NL) But several of 
these were not then actually indebted to the United States, 
though, having neglected to adjust their accounts at the 
Treasury, they came within the express words of the reso- 
jution, and consequently were included.” 





living and display; totempt the Swiss corps who || from wicked rulers, and to preserve the purity 
long for their portion of the spoils; to furnish | and virtue of both the people and their servants 


your renegade Democrats with millions to sport from the temptations of a splendid Government 


their fraternity of defaulters in the splendor of || and a wicked Administration. If I have done 
Europe; to endow your Boyds with principalities |, nothing towards this end, it is not my fault. The 
of ti public domain and mints of public money; || task has been a hard one, I have had tolabor at 
to bribe and buy upenough of the mercenary and | the oar against wind and tide; against a most 
vile in the land, to retain for you the power which || powerful and popular President and party; against 
you have ignominiously obtained, and which || you, sir, your committees, and this House. But 
you have flagrantly abused, and the places which | the blaze of glorification is espied. Thank God, 
you have faithlessly filled and shamefully dishon- | the day-star dawns from on high. There is now 
ored ! hope of salvation; an hour of retributive justice 

This is but an epitome of the history of your _ is coming; Trath, though slow, is coming grad- 
outrages upon the morals, the law, and liberty of | ually along with her torches! I have been wait- 
a still glorious country, which you are degrading | ing for her long, but never without hope. I have 
to the bondage of a money power, which you pro- | had to carry my life itself in my hand; the harness 
fess to abhor—a country which you are ruining | of deerskin and cold stecl and iron has often 
by an absolute Executive, which you do profess to | galled my shoulders; an armed arsenal against 
worship! If the fathers of the country could now | the king’s forces—they are dangerous when there 
rise from their tombs, and enter this their temple || are such rich spoils; but I have escaped unscathed, 
—** which should be called of all nations the house || thank God! though my, slanderers and persecu- 
of’’ liberty—what would they say? What was |! tors and revilers would have the world believe 


_ Here, sir, you may judge of the truth and jus- 
ce of this officer’s reports. He reports losses 
by receivers and collectors at from nine hundred 
thousand to one million two hundred thousand 
dollars only, when we know that the defalcations 
of Swartwout alone exceed the largest sum! Sir, 
the banks are to be blamed, whether they lost or 
embezzled the public moneys or not; but the only 
sin of sub treasurers is in being caught! They may 
pick and steal at pleasure, but they are especially to 
beware of detection! The Administration says as to 
them: ** Better let it be!’’ Phillips even intimates 
that it is all owing to the banks! Sir, the last in- 
quiry is: what are to be the consequences and 
effects of these defalcations ? 

I have nothing to say now as to the public mor- 
als or public credit. They are subjects above 
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that my war upon corruption has not been blood- 
less. : 

I care not for these aspersions—they pass me as 
the idle wind. Much less have I regarded some 
good, honest friends who have assisted to ‘‘damn me 


with the faint praise’ of doing, or trying todo, some | 
rood—nolwithstanding my faults and indiscretion. | 


Sir, what other course could I pursue but that of 
fearless boldness—ay ,apparentrecklessness? But 
this is egotism. I know who will defend me— 
who do back me. I have my reward—the only 
reward I ever looked for—at home, in the affec- 
tions of my people. 


theirs not politically, personally theirs! And all | 


i party and all its power cannot separate me 


rom my people, or shake me in their confidence. | 
I must myself first forfeit it, before I am ever by | 


them distrusted, or proscribed. 
don my infirmities, and indulge my weaknesses, 


They will par- | 


provided I'remain true to them, and their coun- | 


try. 
dren’s children as they reward me! 


May Heaven reward them and their chil- | 
But, sir, I | 


had rather have been fighting for them in the Flor- | 


‘ida swamps, with blade against tomahawk, than 
to have been warring as | have upon this almost | 


| 
| 


| 


overwhelming power of corruption! Dangers be- | 


set you in every path in this war—dangers of life 


and limb, dangers to character, dangers in fact to | 
No man can oppose himself | 


your own virtue. 


to universal i, here, without having all 
his virtues tempte 


| 


and tried as in a fiery furnace. | 


My hope is in the majority of the next House of | 


Commons. The empire State has declared for the 
people against the President. 
hat now is the issue: shall the people or the 


President prevail ? The contest is no longer about | 


measures. The sub-Treasury may be proved to 
be the best system which the wisdom of man 
could devise; but, sir, the President and his min- 
ions have dared to force it upon us, have arro- 
gantly proclaimed it shall be the law, ‘* notwith- 


| 


| 
| 


standing the lamentations here or elsewhere !’? | 


The measure has been thrice rejected; it is again 
poet and, if passed, will prove that the 
*resident is too strong for the people. 


issue, I can no longer debate its policy or expe- | 


‘diency. Another consideration is paramount. I 


oppose it now because it is an Executive measure. 


> ' i} 
Prove it to be the best, &would have me |, the time the first deposit was made in the said bank of 


chopped off, my tongue pulled out, before I will 
be forced to vote for it by the will of one man, I 


Yes, sir, my people! They || 
are mine, because I am theirs—in devotion, in sac- | 
rifice, in service—in good report, in evil report— | 


| 
j 


United States Bank—Mr. Rives. 


elect him toa second term; and who will succeed him ? 
That is the last great question. Let me tell cer- 
tain gentlemen of the South particularly, no mat- 


| ter what may be their hopes and their calculations 


for their man, there is one whom I cannot call @ 
man, who is as sure of the succession as he surely 
deserves nothing but ignominy and disgrace—that 
monster is Thomas H. Benton ! 

The SPEAKER. Not in order. 

Mr. WISE. 
and who ean bearthe thought? I hold the horri- 
ble result up to the American people as the last, 
worst result—the climax of horror—of the pv. 
entcorruptdynasty! When thathappens, | will 
follow the examples of Swartwout and Price, and 
take passage for England! 


UNITED STATES BANK. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. C. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THe Senate, December 20, 1838. 


The following resolutions, offered by Mr. Rives 
yesterday, being taken up for consideration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury communi- 
cate to the Senate, at as early a day as practicable, the in- 


| formation called for under the following heads of inquiry: 


1. ‘The period at which the third bond of the Bank of 
the United States, sold to that institution, amounting to 
$2,254,871 38, was placed to the credit of the Treasurer on 
the books of the bank; the terms on which it was negoti- 
ated; the person acting on behalf of the bank, with whom 
the negotiation was made; the particulars of any under- 


| standing or agreement that the proceeds of the same should 


be left on deposit with the said bank until wanted in the 
ordinary disbursements of the Government; and what un- 
derstanding or arrangement, if any, has taken place respect- 
ing the benefit which might accrue to the bank in the trans- 
fer of money it should make to distant places on account of 


| the Government. 


In this || 


2. The period when the sum of 21,600,000, in part pay- 
ment of the second bond of the Bank of the United States, 
was placed to the credit of the Treasurer by that bank; and 
the nature of the agreement or understanding bad in refer- 
ence to the payment of a part of said bond before, and of 
another part after, it became due. 

3. Whether any sum or sums of the public money have 
been deposited in the Bank of the United States other than 
those derived from the payment or sale of its bonds; if so, 
the amount and date of each deposit, and by whom and by 


| whose authority and direction they were made. 


will not have ** pudding itself stuffed down my || 


throat!’’ There was a majority of fourteen against 
it last winter; now, I fear, a much smaller ma- 


President, notwithstanding the manifestations of 
public sentiment, has all the odds against the 
pee le. He has one hundred thousand office- 


iolders to do his bidding, stationed at every out- | 


with to pay “* the bounty,’’ unprotected by law, 
in hands of partisans, placed where he ple 

distributed as he pleases. He has the public lands. 
This is the great source of patronage and power. 


moth Executive? Howexpecta large portion of 


eases, | 


} 


| 
| 


the States to be free and independent, and stand 


upon their reserved rights against power consoli- | 


dated in the hands of the Executive of the Federal 
Government; when every new State is raised, nur- 


tured into very being and existence upon Executive | 


pap and patronage? Look atevery new State on 
your frontier, and count their Executive force in 
the Senate! This is the domain corruption which 
buysand secures Stales—the other sources of pat- 


| 
j 
i 
} 


4. The aggregate balance standing weekly to the credit 
of the Treasurer in the Bank of the United States, its 
branches or agencies, whether subject to draft or not; as 
well as the weekly aggregate balance in the Treasury from 


moneys arising from the paymentor sale of its bonds up to 
the present period. 

5. A list of all the branches or agencies of the said Bank 
of the United States on which the Treasury Department 
has drawn drafts ; the amount of public moneys directed to 


‘ |, be placed at each, and of the drafts severally drawn on 
Some have gone over! No wonder. The | 


thei, and the rates of exchange between ote and 
each of the places to which sums were ordered to be trans- 
ferred. 

6. The amount, so far as it can be conveniently ascer- 
tained, that has been drawn from the Bank of the United 


| States, its branches or agencies, in notes of said bank, for 
Carlee he informers—throughout the country. |! 


Te has the press; he has the public money where- | 


paying Indian annuities, or other claims of the Indians on 
the Government, or for defraying the expenses attending 
the removal of the Indians , and, in general, the nature of 
the “ arrangements,”’ if any, ** made for the more distant 
public disbursements in the notes of the bank,” together 
with all the correspondence, agreements, and instructions, 
given or entered into, connected with any or all the heads 


: . . || of inquiry above stated. 
Sir, how can State-rights men support this mam- || ea 


Also, resolved, That he communicate the nature of the 
arrangements made with him by those banks in which, ac- 
cording to his report of the 3d instant, portions of the public 
money have been “ placed to the credit of the Treasurer on 
special deposits,’’ the kinds of money in which the said 
**special deposits’? were made, whether the same were 


| entered on the books of the bank, whether the identical 


moneys deposited have continued to be held by the banks, 
whether the drafts of the Treasury Department that have 
been drawn on those deposits have been paid in the specific 
moneys deposited, and whether the balances remainiag are 


, part and parcel of the very moneys originally deposited. 


ronage, offices and money retain men. Men and | 


States will render the President omnipotent! I 
call upon all the patriotic of this land to drop cur- 
rency, banks, finance —every minor consideration 
and topic—and to devote themselves wholly to the 
a work of resisting and reducing this Dagon 

xecutive—to come up to our help—to come soon, 


or we will be powerless toresist! May an over- 


ruling Providence prevent the reduction of out | 


strength to a weak minority before thisvery ses- | 


sion expires! 


The President has buta short time | 


to "* fatigue us into compliance,’’ but if the “*‘ favor- | 


ite measure”? be passed, no tongue can tell the | 


horrible results to this nation. It will surely re- 


Mr. RIVES said: The resolutions just read, 
Mr. President, carry, in a great measure, their 
urpose and intention on their face. Still it may 
e expected of me to state somewhat more in 
detail the particular views with which they are 
offered, and the scope of the information they are 
designed to elicit. The first resolution, it will be 
perceived, relates to the negotiations and trans- 
actions which have recently taken place between 


the Treasury Department and the Bank, of the 


United States, and is intended to ascertain the 
precise relation which at present exists between 
the Government and that institution. For sev- 
eral months past rumors of an extraordinary char- 
acter have prevailed, that notwithstanding the 


‘© The man’’ of Missouri, then; | 
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convulsions through which the country had 
passed, to put an end to the fiscal connection 
formerly existing between this institution and the 
Government, the Treasury Department had re. 
cently entered into arrangements with it, which 
to a great extent, renewed that connection. Ru. 
mors of this sort could not fail to awaken a high 


| degree of anxiety, as well as surprise, in the pub- 
licmind. When the ‘seven years’ war ’”’ which 


had been prosecuted by the party in power to put 
down, and keep down, this institution, was rec- 


ollected; when the constant and loud denuncia- 


tions directed against it by the Administration 
and its friends, were still ringing in the ears of the 


| people, they were slow to believe that so sudden 


and extraordinary achange of position could have 
taken place on the part of the Government. 

It was true that the Bank of the United States 
now held its charter under the authority of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and not of the United 
States. But this circumstance, according to the 
declared opinions of the Administration and all 
its present prominentsupporters, had notchanged 


| the essential character of the institution or les. 
| sened its dangers to the country. The head of the 


Administration himself took an early occasion, 
after the recharter of the bank by the State of 
Pennsylvania, in a letter addressed to an assem- 
blage of his fellow-citizens, called together to 
celebrate ‘* the emancipation of the country from 


| the thraldom of the bank,” to declare that this in. 
| stitution, under its State charter, ‘* was still the 


same power, fighting under the same panoply, 
and only varying the manner of its approach.” 
The Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuay- 
AN,] I need not say one of the most distinguished 
champions of the Administration, had also ad- 


| dressed a letter to his fellow-citizens, in which he 
_ eloquently and forcibly denounced ‘* the Bank of 
| the United States as rechartered by his own State.” 


He pronounced it to be ‘* the very same monop- 
oly which had heretofore convulsed the coun- 
try, with the same capital of $35,000,000, owned 
by the same stockholders, (except the United 
States,) and guided by the same controlling will” 


| —*the same monster bank, recalled into exist- 


ence by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, but with 
powers and privileges greater and more danger- 


| ous than those which had been conferred on it by 


Congress.’’ The Senator from South Carolina, 
{[Mr. Catuoun,] now a Jeading supporter of the 
financial policy, at least, of the Administration, 
had also signalized his zeal in the same cause. 
We all recollect the alarm he manifested, both 
during the extra session and the late annual ses- 
sion of Congress, lest this dreaded institution 
should repossess itself of the Government depos- 


| its; and that he declared he should consider such 


an event as one of the deepest disgraces, as well 
as direst calamities, which could fall upon the 
country. It was but the other day we saw a pub- 
lished letter of the Senator from Missouri, [ Mr. 
Benton,] in which, speaking of the present Bank 
of the United States, he declares, in his emphatic 
phraseology, ‘* we know it is more wicked, and 
we have the authority of its president that it is 
more powerful, than ever.’’ 

With these accumulated maledictions of the 
Administration and all its leading supporters on 
the present as well as the former Bank of the 
United States, after the solemn and constantly 
repeated declarations of uncompromising hostility 
to it, was hard to believe, without the most une- 
quivocal proofs, that the Administration could 
have entered into any connection with so de- 
nounced and dreaded an institution. Notwith- 
standing, therefore,the developments which, from 
time to time, gave an increasing probability to the 
rumors of this connection, the public mind was 
still incredulous, and awaited with anxiety the 
further disclosure of facts. In this state of things, 
Congress assembled, and everybody looked with 
confidence to the annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to clear up all mystery ona sub- 
ject which had attracted so much of the public 
attention, and which deeply concerned the char- 
acter of the Government as well as the interests 
of the people. But, instead of information, there 
seemed to be a studied reserve and ambiguity, 
and almost total silence in the Secretary’s report 
on the whole subject. Although he -bad been 
charged by anact of Congress with a special trust, 
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to sell the bonds of the bank held by the United || the bank itse!f—a fact which, from some cause or 
States, and nothing seemed, therefore, both more | other, the Secretary seemed sedulously to with- 
natural and proper than that he should render to | hold. It shows also in what.manner the bank 
Congress an explicit account of the manner in || was to pay the purchase money of the bonds, 
which he had executed that trust, yet all that he | which the law required should be sold for ‘mone 
says of the slightest importance on that subject is || inhand.’’ ‘‘'The Government,” says Mr. Biddle, 
conprehended in this single oracular line: ** The | ‘‘agreed to receive payment ‘in a credit to the 
sale of one of the bonds becoming expedient, it || Treasurer on the books of the bank.’’’ But the 
was effected within the limitations prescribed.’ | Secretary of the Treasury, speaking of the Gov- 
Of the specific terms of the sale, to whom sold, | ernment funds in the bank, describes them (as we | 
the mode of payment, and other particulars of || have already seen) as special deposits. Presum- | 
the transaction, he is altogether silent. It had | ing that the public funds in the bank are, for the 
been stated, and generally believed, that the bond || most part, at least, of the proceeds of the sale of 
had been sold to the bank itself. But there is | its bonds, it will be for the Secretary to show 
nothing in the report which gives the slightest | what sort of a special deposit can be made of a 
intimation of who the purchaser was. Then,as | naked credit on the books of a bank. This, it 
to the proceeds of the bond, what was done with || seems to me, would be a sort of lusus nature in 
them, where deposited, how applied, there is the || banking accounts. The president of the bank 
like mysterious reserve and ambiguity. There || also says that the Government had agreed to re- 
is nothing in the report of the Secretary even to | ceive an anticipated payment of its bonds to the 
assist conjecture on this point, but a small docu- || amount of between four and five million dollars. 
ment subjoined to his report, which he calls ‘* a 
list of banks in which special deposits have been || Secretary, in his statement of the Treasury re- 
made to the credit of the Treasurer of the United |! ceipts for the year, are one of $2,254,871, being 
States, derived only from debts due from banks, || the proceeds of the third bond, and another of | 
and the amount in each subject to draft on the Ist || $1,600,000, part of the second bond, beirg an ag- | 
of December, 1838.’’ This list comprehends but | gregate of $3,854,871—$3,854,871 only. The 





Pennsylvania,in which the amount is $1 ,738,488,”’ || rangements were made for the more distant pub- || 
(one million seven hundred and thirty-eight thou- || lic disbursements in the notes of the bank.’’ The | 


sand four bundred and eighty-eight dollars,) and || Secretary is wholly silent as to any such arrange- | 
the ** Bank of Virginia, Richmond, with the pit- || ments. He will, doubtless, be glad of the oppor- 
tance of $32,146,’’ (thirty-two thousand one hun- || tunity I propose to afford him of explaining these | 
dred and forty-six dollars.) Now, whether these || discrepancies and omissions, and of showing on | 
deposits in the Bank of the United States are the || which side the error or fault lies. 
proceeds of the sale of its bond, or of whatever Atallevents, these transactions should be thor- | 





other funds they may consist, we are left whol oughly and distinctly understood by the country. || 
l § i, y M y 


in the dark. We are told, witha vague genera ‘Fhe character of the Government and the public 
ity, that they ‘‘ are derived from debts due from || interests demand it. Was the sale of the bank’s 
banks;’’ but from what banks, from the Bank of || bonds, as their conversion into credits on the | 
the United States itself, or from some other banks, || books of the bank has been called, a simple and | 
or part from one and part from another, we are || naked transaction of sale, or was it not connected | 
left without any means to solve the enigma. From || with stipulations and conditions that the bank 
this singular and ambiguous phaseology, it would || should have the deposit of the public moneys ac- | 
seem as if the Secretary were desirous to cover 
up, by the obscurity of his language, all traces || expenditure; that it should enjoy also the benefit 
of his negotiations with the monster bank, as || arising from the unequal rates of exchange, in 
the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ey graphically describes it. 

But, in the midst of the darkness in which the 
Secretary’s report had enveloped the subject, a 
broad and strong light breaks in upon us, all at 
once, from another quarter of the horizon. Within 
the last two days we have an account of these 





| transferring them to the points where they would 
| be required for disbursement; and that the circu- 
lation of the bank should be aided and extended 
by the Government by its making use of the notes | 
of the bank in its more distant disbursements? | 
Has the bank been made depository and fiscal 
agent of the Government for the sums arising from 








negotiations and arrangements from the other 
high contracting party—the president of the bank 
himself. He shows nothing of the coy reserve 
and diplomatic vagueness of the Secretary ; appar- 
ently conscious that, if there has been any loss of 
dignity, or of advantage, or of consistency, in the 
ee with his ancient adversary, it was, 
at least, not on his side: everything in his state- 
ment is direct, explicit, pees, and unequivo- 
cal. He announces to the country, through his 
letter to Mr. Apams, that his differences with his 
old antagonist are settled; that ‘* he has no longer 
controversies with the Government of the Union;”’ 
that ‘arrangements had been made’’—he cour- 
teously adds ‘‘ as honorable to the executive offi- 
cers as beneficial to the public service’’—** which 
had brought the Government into efficient codp- 
eration with the bank for the reéstablishment of 
the currency;”’ yes, sir, had brought (mark the 
phrase) the Government into efficient codperation 
with the bank; that “in the month of July the | 







| 





| 
| 
| 


Government had agreed to receive an anticipated || the throne only that it may be ‘* the power behind 


payment of the bonds of the bank, to the amount 
of between four and five million dollars, in a 
credit to the Treasurer on the books of the bank;”’ 
and, also, that ‘‘ arrangements were made for the 
more distant public disbursements in the notes of 
the bank.’’ Under these circumstances, the bank 
is willing to disarm; it proclaims a cessation of 
hostilities; ‘* it abdicates its involuntary power,”’ 
and ‘* desires only repose.’’ It may well, indeed, 
retire from the field of controversy, under such 
circumstances, to ** repose’’ on the laurels of its 
victory. 

Now, Mr. President, this letter is the first offi- 
cial information we have had of who the purchaser 


of the bank’s bonds was. It shows, as had been 


generally believed before, that they were sold to 


| tions indulged on the appearance of Mr. Biddle’s | 


the sale of its bonds only, or for other sums also || 
transferred to it from other sources? All these are | | 
questions to which the ng attention is keenly 
awakened, and it will be satisfied with nothing | 
short of a thorough elucidation of them. If the | 
hostilities so long existing between the Govern- || 
ment and the bank have all of a sudden ceased, | 
and their controversies been happily adjusted, as || 
the president of the bank informs us, the country || 
is interested in knowing on what terms, and by || 
what means, the adjustment has taken place. Is || 
the cessation of hostilities an armistice only, ora | 
final pacification? Is it a treaty of peace, or of || 
both amity and peace? Is it an alliance, or a con- 
vention of subsidies? If an alliance, is it offensive 
and defensive, or defensive only? If a convention 
of subsidies, which party pays the subsidies, 
and which furnishes the contingent of auxilia 

troops? If, finally, the bank ‘* abdicates its invol- 
untary power,”’ is it a total and complete renun- 
ciation of its claims to empire; or does it abdicate 


the throne greater than the throne itself!’’ 
These questions acquire astill graver character || 
and deeper interest from the significant specula- 





letter by certain leading journals known to be | 


Senate. 


bank reéstablished without the action of Con- 
gress! What easier or simpler than to do it, by 
the ‘*insensible process’’ already commenced ? 
Let the Executive, at his own will and pleasure, 
adopt the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States 
as the fiscal agent and depository of the Govern- 
ment—let it join the weight of the public reve- 
nues to the already enormous capital of that insti- 
tution—let it superadd the credit arising from a 
connection with the Government to the extensive 
and pervading operations in which the bank is 
engaged throughout the Union, and have you not 
a national bank reéstablished to all intents and 
purposes—reéstablished without the concurrence 
of Congress, and in despite of its authority? and 
would it not be a national bank of the most dan- 
gerous and worst possible kind? Created by the 
fiat of the Executive alone—allied with the Exec- 
utive and dependent on the Executive—without 
any of those guards and securities against abuse 


wi || which the legislative authority would provide— 
|The only anticipated payments shown by the || 


no committee of Congress to examine and report 
on its condition and proceedings—* the secrets of 
its prison-house’’ open to no eye but its own, and 


| its relations with its political patron and all 


screened from all knowledge but that of the hig 


’ || contracting parties themselves. The imagination 
two banks—* the Bank of the United States, of || president of the bank finally informs us that “ar- || 


_of man cannot conceive a more perfect and fear- 
ful personification of that “ concentrated moneyed 
power’’ which the President speaks of in his mes- 
sage, not ** tempted’? merely, but compelled by 
the law of its being, ‘‘ to become an active agent 
in political affairs.’’ Obsta principiis is the ad- 
| monition of wisdom in all human concerns; and 
| now that the * insensible process’’ is just begun, 
| which, if not arrested, may terminate in a connec- 
tion so dangerous and fatal between this powerful 


institution and the Executive, Icome forward, and 


| as was done on the occasion of another memora- 
ble coalition in another country, in the name of 
my country, | forbid the bans. 

But I have still another and more extensive 


|| object, Mr. President, in moving the resolutiona 


; ) \| on your table. I desire to show, by the acts of 
cruing from them, till they were wanted for actual || 


the Administration, that, whatever dissertations 
and homilies the executive officers may favor us 





|| with, on the sub-Treasury system, and in favor 


| of a divorce from banks, they have, by their 

practice, borne the highest of all testimony to 

the superior safety, convenience, and other ad- 

vantages of banks as depositories and fiscal agents 
| of the Government. Since the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks, according to the 
construction put upon the deposit act of June, 
1836, by the Secretary of the Treasury, and con- 
curred in by the Committee on Finance of this 
body, there are hardly any banks which are com- 
petent to be oo as depositories under the 
provisions of that act. By that law, it is said, 
no bank can be legally employed as a depository 
of the public moneys, in the manner and on the 
terms contemplated by it, which may have at any 
time since July 1, 1836, issued notes of a less de- 
nomination than five dollars. This being the case 
with nearly ull the banks, the consequence has 
been that the Treasury Department has been left 
almost entirely to its own discretion as to the 


| manner of keeping the public money; and, in the 


exercise of this discretion, it has continued, for 
the most part, still to employ banks as deposit- 
ories, styling them, however, special instead of 
general depositories, as they would be under the 
act of June, 1836. {[t appears from the annual 
report of the Secretary, now before me, that there 
are at present sixteen banks (including the Bank 
of the United States) so employed, at the disere- 
tion of the Department, over and above the four 
which still remain general depositories, under the 
provisions of the law of June, 1836. The public 
moneys deposited in these sixteen banks are de- 
scribed by the Secretary as placed there on special 


friendly to the bank, and supposed to be, more || deposit; but I apprehend these special deposits 


or less, conversant with its views. Oneof them, | 
commenting on the letter of the president of the || 


vary, in no essential respect, from the general 


deposits made in banks under the provisions of 


bank, says, ‘‘the bank will, no doubt, in the || the act of 1836. I have, therefore, added to the 


course of a short time, by an insensible process, 
become the fiscal agent of the Government.”’ An- 
other, with reference to the same letter, says, ‘‘it 

will be a curious and not improbable spectacle if | 
we see, through the instrumentality of concurring | 


resolution respecting the transactions with the 
Bank of the United States, another calling upon 
the Secretary for precise information as to the 
natare of his arrangements with the whole of the 
sixteen banks in which public moneys have been 


circumstances, a national bank reéstablished with- | placed on special deposit, requiring him to state 
out the action of Congress,’”’ &c. A national || in what kinds of money these special deposits 
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have been made; whether they have been held in 
the identical moneys originally deposited, and 
whether the drafts drawn upon these deposits 


have been paid out of, and the balances remain- | 


ing exist in, the ver moneys originally deposited, 
and none other. The answer to these queries 


will serve to test the true character of the Secre- | 
cial deposits, and, unless I am greatly | 


ary’ss 
deceived, will prove them to be nothing but a de- 
lusive play upon words. 


In reviewing the list of the different public de- | 


positories, contained in the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, this singular and strik- 


ing state of things appears: that while the sub- | 
Treasury system is still urged upon us, and the | 
Secretary of the Treasury has, in the existing con- | 


dition of things, full discretion to direct the kcep- 
ing of the public moneys as he thinks best, of an 


aggrogate of public moneys in the possession of | 
all the different depositories, amounting tothe sum | 
of $4,599,300, the sum of $2,879,665 is deposited | 
in banks, $1,320,827 in the four mints, and the | 
sum of $398,818 only at present in the hands of | 


collectors and receivers.. Could there be a stronger 
testimony than thisinvoluntary tribute on the part 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to the superior 
safety and convenience of banks as public di 

itorics ? Of the sum of $2,879,665 deposited in the 
banks, 295,114 only is deposited in banks em- 


loyed under the provisions of the act of 1836. || 


he balance, to wit, $2,584,451, is deposited in 
banks employed at the discretion of the Treasur 
Department, and, of that, $1,738,488 in the Bank 
of the United States alone. 

The practice of the Executive, then,even while 
professing to have adopted the sub-Treasury sys- 
tem, affords the most implicit recognition of the 
superior value and advantages of banks as depos- 
itories and fiscal agents. They deprecate, it is 
true, a connection with banks; but it is a legal 
connection, sanctioned and regulated by law, it 
seems, which they deprecate, not one depending 
on Executive discretion. Not only the practice 
of the Administration, but the express language 
both of the President and Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, recognizes the high, and, in the present con- || 


dition of the commercial world, I might add, al- 
most indispensable utility of bank agency in the 


for leaving the employment of banks to the will 
and discretion of the administrators of the Gov- 
ernment. The Secretary of the Treasury, while 
reasoning in favor of his sub-Treasury scheme, 
says: 

. “An appropriate and occasional use would still be made 
of the banks by the Treasury, as is done by others, wheh- 
ever convenince should require it. But neither party would 
be forced into a species of vassalage—a constant, neces- 
éary, and dependent connection,” Ke. 


The President, in his message, taking up the 
same idea, says: 

* Rauks, like other State establishments, may be used or 
not, in conducting the affairs of the Government, as public 
policy and the general interests of the Union may seem to 
require. The ouly safe or proper principle upon which their 


intercourse with the Government can be regulated is that | 
which regulates their intercourse with the private citizen— | 


the conferring of mutual benefits. When the Government 


ean accomplich a financial operation better with the aid of | 


banks than without. it should be at liberty to seek that aid 
as it would the services of a private banker, or other capi- 
talists or agents, giving the preference to those who will 
serve ii on the best terms.”’ 


It seems, then, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President are by no means against 


the employment of banks, but they are against | 
tying up the hands of Executive discretion in || 
thei ‘*An appropriate and occa- | 
sional use may be made of them by the Treasu- | 
ry ’ says the Secretary, ‘‘ whenever convenience | 
should require it.’’ ‘* They may be used or not,”’ | 
repeats the President, ‘‘ as public policy and the | 
general interests of the Union may scem to re- | 


eir employment. 


’ 


uire;’? and ** the Government should be left at 
liberty to seek their aid as it would the services 
of a private banker,’’&c. Who, 1 would ask, 


under this system, would be the judge when _ 


** convenience,’’ to use the language of the Sec- 
wey» or ** public policy,’’ according to that of 
the 


with conducting the ** financial operations”’ of the 
Government. 
Now, with duc deference, | must be permitted 
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SENATE 
to say, Mr. President, that of all the systems yet 
suggested for conducting the finances of the coun- 
try, this, to my mind, is fraught with the deep- 
est dangers to the public liberty. What, sir! 
banks * to be used, or not,’’ as fiscal agents, ac- 


1] 

| the extra session of Congress, and was urged by 
| him with peculiar earnestness. The legislatiy, 
| discussion, during that session, it will be reco}. 
'| lected by all of us, turned mainly on that funda. 
| mental principle of the system. ‘It was found to 


2pos- || 














resident, required the use of banks? Of ne- | 
cessity, the Executive—the Department charged | 


cording as the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury may determine it to be useful, politic, 
or convenient to do so! The consequence would 
necessarily be to put all the moneyed institutions 
of the country under the power and at the devo- 
tion of the Executive. No rule of law being estab- 
lished regulating the employment of banks—no 
limit fixed to the number which might be em- 
plogen. or terms prescribed on which they should 
»e employed, as one might be employed to-day 
and another to-morrow; as those already em- 


| ployed might be dismissed, and new ones taken 


into the service of the Government, at the sole 
will and pleasure of the Executive—what would 
this be but to convert the whole community of 


| banks into suitors for Executive favor, and to 


subject them to the dominion of Executive power? 
Under this system, if the Executive so willed it, 
the sub-Treasury scheme might be carried out, 


/in one section of the country, with all its deso- 


lating exactions of specie, runs upon the banks, 
&c.; while, in another, banks would be the fa- 


|| vored agents of the Government, and, through 


them, every facility be given to the operations of 
industry and trade. What would this be, I again 


| ask, but to create in the hands of the Executive 
/a power absolutely despotic over the pecuniary 
|| concerns of the people? It would give to the Ex- 
| ecutive not merely that ‘ exclusive custody and 


entire control of the public moneys”’ which is the 
great end of the sub-Treasury scheme, but it 
would invest them with a sweeping dominion over 
the whole of the moneyed institutions of the coun- 


|try. To so fearful an accumulation of power in 
| the hands of a department of the Government 
| whose patronage and influence have already 
| proved. an overmatch for the Representatives of 
| the people and the States, and, I sometimes fear, 


for the people and the States themselves, I, for 
one, will never consent. No, sir; if banks are 
the safest depositories and best fiscal agents of the 


| Government, as I believe them to be, and as the 


| practice, and ina great degree the language, of 
fiscal operations of the Government; but they are || 


the Administration, admit them to be, let their 


_employment be regulated by law; let the number 


to be employed be limited by law; let the terms 
and conditions on which they ave to be employed, 
the manner of their selection, and the services 
they are to perform, be all defined by law; let the 
power of the Executive over them be strictly 
guarded by a ncn declaration of the sole 
causes for which, when once employed, they 
shall be discontinued, and requiring, in every 
such case, a prompt report to Congress of the 


| special reasons of the discontinuance. In so grave || 
_and important a trust as the care and management 


of the public treasure—one, too, so peculiarly the 
province of the legislative department to super- 


| vise, and which, in all countries, is felt to be so 


intimately connected with the public liberty—-let 
us leave nothing to Executive discretion which 
can be defined and regulated by law. 

The progress of this great financial controversy 


has, as it seems to me, Mr. President, at length | 


brought us to this single issue—a grave and por- 


tentous one it most assuredly is, but yet simple | 


and disembarrassed. That the State banks are 
to be employed as fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment is, as eee shown, admitted both by the 

ractice and language of the Administration. 
Phe only qaestion is, how and in what manner 
they are to be employed? Are they to be em- 
ployed at the sole will and pleasure of the Exec- 
utive; or are they to be employed under the sanc- 
tion, limitations, and responsibility of law? The 
sub-Treasury scheme, though stillrecommended, 


-and even earnestly recommended in name, and 


intended, possibly, to be pressed in fact, is vir- 
tually abandoned in argument. The objections 
taken to it by its opponents have, one by one, 
been practically admitted, not only by the public 
reason, which has emphatically pronounced its 
condemnation of the scheme, but by the Admin- 
istration itself. 








be untenable in the open field of argument, and 
| accordingly we have heard nothing more of jt jn 
‘either of the two subsequent messages of the 
| President, or annual reports of the Secretary of 
| the Treasury. 


The next. great question on which issue was 


_joined between the advocates and the opponents 
of the sub-Treasury scheme was the comparative 
| safety of the banks and of public officers, as de. 


| positories of the public money. Notwithstanding 


| the triumphant appeal we made to the past expe- 
| rience of the Government on this head, and the 
vast amount of losses which we showed by the 
| authentic records of the Treasury had been sus- 
| tained from defaulting public officers, it was stil| 
| contended that banks were less safe than indi- 
| vidual agents, and reports were called forth from 
| the Secretary of the Treasury, explaining away 
the conclusive testimony of his former reports, 
/and making out, by certain recondite calculations 
| of interest and of alleged depreciation, a heavy 
| loss in figures (though not in fact) against the 
| banks, to offset the enormous defaults of public 
| Officers. But what does the Secretary now say 
| under the teachings of * recent events,’’ on review- 

ing his reports both for and against the compara- 

tive safety of banks as public depositories? * Bank- 
| ing institutions have never been regarded by the 
| undersigned”? (says Mr. Woodbury in his late 
| annual report to Congress) ‘‘ as a class of agents 

generally unsafe, when looking to eventual losses,” 
or, as he says in another part of his report, “in 
relation to eventual payment.’’ I should like to 
know from Mr. Woodbury what prospect of 
** eventual payment”’ he has from the sub-Treas- 
urers who have recently fled the country, and put 
the ocean between them and the Solicitor of the 
Treasury. 

In like manner, the President bears, in my opin- 
ion, the most impressive testimony to the superior 
safety of banks as depositories, by the extraor- 
dinary and unusual provisions he recommends 
to guard against the defalcations of public officers. 
He expressly says, indeed, that ‘* the experience 
of every country has shown that public officers 
| are not at all times proof against temptation.” 

To countervail the daoea of this temptation, he 
invokes the penal legislation of Congress to 
‘* visit’? the infidelity of these agents ‘* with se- 
vere and ignominious punishment.’’ But of what 
avail would be even the bloody code of- Draco, 
| when the improved methods of locomotion to 
which the enterprising and inventive genius of the 
|age has given birth, and of which two of our 
sub-Treasurers have already availed themselves, 
afford so ready a means of escape, and of conse- 
| quent impunity, under a foreign jurisdiction? Far 

better would it be, in my humble judgment, to 
‘heed the prayer which Divine wisdom has taught 
| to human weakness, and to ‘lead not’? public 
| officers (who are but men) into ‘ temptation,” 
_ by committing to their custody large sums of the 
| public treasure. 

But the President, as if conscious that neither 
| the rigors of legislative enactment, nor the vigi- 
| lance of Executive supervision, could adequately 
. provide for the safety of the public moneys in the 





\| hands of individual agents, has gravely submitted 


| to Congress a proposition which, I must with all 


|, deference say, appears to me the most extraordi- 


| nary on record, and utterly opposed to the spirit 
| at least of the Constitution. Whatis it? Why, 
| that Congress should appoint an ambulatory com- 

mittee of their own body to look after the Presi- 
_dent’s sub-Treasurers, to make ‘‘ frequent exam- 
| inations of their affairs and accounts,’’ of which 
these officers, the President adds, ‘‘should have 
no previous notice,’’ and then to ‘report to the 
Executive such defalcations as are found to ex- 
ist.’? Yes, sir, a committee of Congress to hunt 
| up defaulters, and report them to the Executive! 


| Whose duty is it, | would ask, under the Con- 


| 


| 
| 
} 


|| Stitution, to supervise and inspect the conduct of 
The great and vital principle of || public officers? 


‘“*The Executive power,”’ by 


the system is the collection of the revenue in hard || the Constitution, is expressly ‘‘ vested in the 


money. This,accordingly, was putforward most | 


| President.’? He appoints the public officers, who 


prominently in the message of the President at |! are his agents and assistants in the performance 


. 
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of his high trust; he alone has the power of re- 
moving them, and upon him alone should rest the 
responsibility for their conduct, and the measures 
necessary to ascertain their fidelity or unworthi- 
ness. Congress is the legislative department, 
whose province it is to enact laws, the execution 
of which then devolves on the President. Con- | 
ress can have nothing to do with the functions | 
and details of administration, the responsibility || 
of which rests on the President alone. A prop- 
osition, then, making them sharers in that re- | 
sponsibility through a committee of their body, | 
to which should be assigned the subordinate | 
and ministerial duty of ‘‘inspecting the affairs | 
and accounts ’’’ of sub-Treasurers, and reporting 
‘«‘their defalcations to the Executive,’”’ I must re- | 
peat, appears to me utterly opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution; and wholly incompat- 
ible with the dignity of Congress. No, sir, even 
if the occasion were a legitimate one, we shall 
never see, | trust, a committee of Congress re- 
porting to any other body than to Congress itself. | 
Ifthe President will havesub-Treasurers, he must 
look after them by agents of his own. As much 
as Executive power, I lament to say, has invaded 
and subdued the lofty spirit and rightful inde- 
pendence of the legislative department, we are 
not yet, I trust, prepared for a humiliation of 
appointing a committee of the American Congress 
as a corps of beadles to hunt up defaulting sub- 
Treasurers, and report them to the Executive. 
That so novel and extraordinary a measure should 
have been proposed by the President as a neces- 
sary means of guarding the public money from 
defalcation in the hands of sub-Treasurers, is the | 
most emphatic acknowledgment he could have 
made of the inherent insecurity of that system. 
Notwithstanding, however, all these admis- 
sions, express or implied, of the superior safety 
and convenience of banks as depositoriesand fiscal | 
agents, the Presideut recommends again the sub- || 
Treasury scheme to Congress, and even says his || 
opinions in favor of it ‘* have been strengthened || 
by recent events!’? What the President can find | 
in ** recent events’’ to sustain his renewed recom- | 
mendation of the sub-Treasury scheme, it utterly || 
surpasses my powers of comprehension to ima- | 
gine. Recent events, sir! Letus, for amoment, 
inquire what these recent events have been, and 
how they bear on the tworival systems pee 
for the safe-keeping of the public moneys. First, 
as to the systém of State banks as public depos- | 
itories. Whatis the testimony of recent events 
with regard tothem? Have we not recently-seen 
them within fifteen months after a general suspen- 
sion of specie payments, brought upon them by 
an unprecedented combination of adverse circum- 
stances, among which not the least was the hos- 
tile policy of the Government itself—have we not 
seen them, within this short period, without even 
a cheering voice from the Government amid the } 
difficulties which surrounded them, resuming their 
payments in specie, meeting all their engagements 
to the country with promptitude, paying many 
millions to the Government punctually at the pe- 
riods designated by law, and even anticipating, | 
| 








in some instances the payment of the small bal- 

ances remaining, before they have become due 

under the provisions of law? So prompta recov- || 
ery, under circumstances of such peculiar difficul- || 
ty and embarrassment, is without example in the || 
financial history of the world, and afford the most || 
triumphantevidence of the general soundness and 

integrity of these institutions. The President 
himself says “it is no more than just to the 
banks’’ to bear testimony ‘* to their honorable 





recent events, then, of everything which has oc- 
curred since the adjournment of Congress down 


course in the late emergency.”” The voice of the | 


to the date of the President’s message, is in favor H 
of the system of State banks as public deposi- | 


tories. 


Now, let us inquire what is the verdict of these || 
i OF VIRGINIA, 
t 


same recent events on the sub-Treasury system. | 
For the last two or three months, the country has 


been filled with consternation and alarm by suc- | 
cessive defalcations of sub-treasurers, ranging | 


from twenty or thirty thousand dollars up to a 


million and a quarter each! We have hardly had | 
time to recover from the shock of one of these ex- | 


plosions before we have been astounded by the 
report of anotherand another. Almostevery rank | 


>. 
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and profession of life has been invaded by, and 


yielded to, the “temptations’’ of this corrupting 
system. Even here, under the very eye of the 
Government, the shrine of the national. honor, the 
Army, has not been able to resist the infection. I 
refer with pain to these things; but they have be- 
come part of the public history of the times, and 
itis in vain to attempt to throw a veil over them. 
The robes of the law (a profession which the most 
profound and sagacious of all the foreign observ- 
ers of our institutions has pronounced to be the 
real aristocracy of the country) have been soiled 
by the pollution. The peace and honor of fam- 


| ilies, as well as the pride of the nation, have been 
| dragged down to the dust by this system of over- 


whelming temptation and corruption, while the 
public treasure has been wantonly dissipated and 


‘| wasted by it. Deeply humiliating as these occur- 


rences are to the national pride, I yet look upon 


| themas providential admonitions, intended to save 
| us from the thorough adoption of a system which 


I verily believe, would spread more generel de- 
moralization and corruption through the land than 
any which the arch-enemy of man could devise. 
It is not surely in such ‘recent events’ as these 
that the President can find any recommendation 
of the sub-Treasury scheme, which he again pro- 


| poses to Congress. No, sir; be assured that what- 


ever party may effect here, these same ‘* recent 
events’’ have forever sealed the fate of this sys- 


| tem with a virtuous and enlightened people. 


Why, then, is it again recommended and urged 
upon us? Is it asa rallying ery of party? Isitto 
drive through a party triumph, fatal, as I firmly 
believe such a taumph would be in the end, to 


| those who achieve it? Are there, then, Mr. Pres- 

| ident, no circumstances of national exigency, ap- 

| pealing to the dormant, but I hope not yet extin- | 
|| guished spirit of patriotism, in which we can rise | 


superior to this fatal bondage of party, and act 
for our country? Can we not, now that the tar- 
nished honor and dilapidated interests of the na- 
tion call upon us to close up every avenue of 
corruption and abuse—can we not devote this 
short session, at least, to the pressing wants of 
the country, out of the many we have given up 


|| to the interests and conflicts of party? If we 
| could do so, nothing would be easier, in my opin- 


ion, than to settle finally and satisfactorily this 
great financial question which has hitherto so 
much divided and agitated us. The circumstan- 


| ces of the momentare unusually propitious. The | 
scheme of a national bank is now, and I trust | 
| finally abandoned, The late happy and success- | 
| ful restoration of a sound currency by the State | 
| banks, without the aid of such an institution, has | 
percaess a general conviction thatit can no longer 


e maintained on that ground of necessity, on 


| which alone its advocates have heretofore rested 
}it! The sub-Treasury scheme should, in my 
| humble judgment, be considered equally out of 


the. question. It has over and over again been 


| rejected by the representatives of the people, and 
| the people themselves have ratified the judgment 


of their representatives. ‘* Recent events”’ pro- 
claim its condemnation in a still louder voice. 
What, then, remains? No other alternative than 
the use of the State banks. Let this be adopted 


as the general principle, as itseems to me it ought | 


to be by all parties, in the present attitude of | 


things, and after the decisive expressions of pub- 


| 


lic opinion which have taken place; and there | 


would then be but little difficulty in solving the 
subordinate questions as to the manner of using 


nal republican maxim that that use must be reg- 
ulated by law, and not abandoned to Executive 
| discretion. 


| 
| them, never losing sight, however, of the cardi- 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. C. RIVES, 


In tne Senate, February 12, 1839, 


interference of certain Federal officers in Elections. 
} 


Mr. RIVES said: 
Mr. Presipent: Tke subject now under con- 


sideration is, in my humble judgment, by far | 
| the most important in its bearing on the liberties | 


On the bill introduced by Mr. Crirrenpen to prevent the 
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and future destinies of this country which has 
occupied the deliberations of Congress for yenrs 
past, and is not surpassed in importance, in- 
deed, by any which hes arisen since the estab- 
lishment of the Constitution. It concerns the 
vital principle of free government itself—the right 
of the people freely to choose their represente- 
tives. Hitherto, in the theory, at least, of all 

arties, this great remedial right of the people 
pet been held to be sacred from all interference 
on the part of the Government, or any pretension 
of the agents of executive power to influence or 
control its exercise. But now, for the first time 
in our history, we have a solemn and elaborate 
report from one of the leading committees of this 
body, (the Judiciary Committee,) boldly pre- 
claiming it to be the right and duty of executive 
Officers to busy themselves in elections, to en 
deavor to shape and direct public opinion, and to 
influence and control the people, as far as they 
can, in the highest and most important function 
of their sovereignty. 

I confess, when [ listened to the reading of this 
portentous report, some days ago, from the table 
of your Secretary, I wasamazed and bewildered. 
{ could not but-ask myself, whither hath the mad 
dominion of party carried us? Where am I, that 
I hear such doctrines openly proclaimed in the 
Senate-honse ? Am I in free republican American, 
the land of jealous constitutional freedom, or am 
I in England, amid the ** brooding darkness”’ of 
the seventeenth century, under the arbitrary and 
lawless sway of the Stuarts; or am I in imperial 
Rome, under the sordid despotism of the Caesars? 
I must say that nothing has ever impressed me 
with so deep a despondency as to the fortunes of 
our young and glorious Republic as the doctrines 
of that report, received and welcomed, as they 
have been, by a majority of this body. 

I do not look upon it as expressing merely the 
opinions of its author, or even of the committee 
in whose name it is presented; but lam com- 
pelled to regard it as the creed of a party; as the 
exposition and defense of a political system which 
relies upon party organization, party discipline, 
and official patronage, to control and govern this 
mighty country. It comes to us from a commit- 
tee consisting (with but a single exception, I be- 
lieve) of gentlemen of the same political party— 
friends and supporters of this Administration. It 
is no sooner read than it is hailed and openty ap- 
plauded on the floor by one member of the party; 
and another instantly moves to have ten thousand 
copies of it printed for distribution among the 
peonle, which is accordingly ordered without a 
division. A report, treating of such ‘* high mat- 
ter,’? and so sanctioned and indorsed by a ma- 
jority of this body, cannot fail to awaken the 
most anxious attention to the character and tend- 
ency of its doctrines. 

The honorable chairman of the committee, { Mr. 
Watt,] fearing that his former political associa- 
tions and opinions might by ae prejudice 
his report in the eyes of some, thought fit to in- 
form us that a solemn council had been held ‘on 
his admission into the Democratic party, and by 
that council it was determined ‘he never had 
federalism enough to spoil bis democracy.’’ We 
are to understand, then, that modern democracy 
admits of an infusion of more or less federalism ; 
and, if we are to judge of the orthodox democracy 
of the day by this report, | should say it admits 
of a very bene infusion, for I have never yet seen 
the document which is more thorough!v saturated 
with all the characteristic elements of the Federal 
faith than this. 

Is it not an elaborate plea, throughout, for the 
rights and prerogatives of Federal executive pow- 
er; for the influence of Federal patronage, not 
merely on those who are its immediate beneficia- 
ries, but, through thei party services and elec- 
tioneering activity, upon the great body of the 
people themselves? While Federal patronage and 
Executive power are thus exalted, the State au- 
thorities are studiously disparaged and held up 
as special objects of jealousy and distrust. The 
functionaries of the States are spoken of habitually 
in connection with ** the officers of the corpora- 


__ tions of associated wealth,” evidently, as it would 


seem, with the view of directing against them s 
' portion of the odiam which it has been the policy 
of the party to excite against the banking institu- 
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tions of the country. In one passage of the report | 


the unseemly case, even, is supposed of ‘the 
State functionaries uniting with the corporations 


of associated wealth in a party struggle to obtain | 


the power of the Federal Government.”’ 


thorities and State institutions; jealousy of the 


omy in the public expense; suppression of useless 

offices; curtailment of patronage; a sacred ‘‘care 

of the right of election by the people;’’ and * ab- | 
solute acquiescence in the decisions of the major- 
ity; the vital principles of republican Govern- 
ment.’* These were the great principles of 
Democracy as taughtand practiced by him whom 
the report justly styles ‘* the great apostle of De- 
mocracy.”’ But Democracy now-a-days, if we 
are to judge of it by this report, and other prac- 


tical expositions of the modern Democratic creed, | 


means a disparagement of the State governments; 
war upon lente institutions; enlargement of the | 
powers and influence of the Federal Government; 
extension of Executive patronage; multiplication 
of offices; augmentation of the public expenditure; 
eveything left to Executive discretion, instead of 
being regulated by fixed rule of law—a virtual 
nullification consequently of the Legislative De- 
partment, the true representative branch of the 
Government; the decisions of the majority ’’ of the 
people, as pronounced in their elections and 
through the medium of their Representatives, 
wholly disregarded by the Executive, and the 
ae right of election by the people’’ itself 
now openly sought to be ‘‘ smothered’? (to use 
the language of Mr. Jefferson) ‘** by the enormous 
patronage of the General Government,” and by 
the licensed interference of Federal Executive 
officers. If modern Democracy has espoused 
doctrines such as these, it is no wonder ee the 
council which sat on the Democratic pretensions 
of the honorable Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Watt] should have pronounced * he never had 
federalism enough to spoil his Democracy!”’ 

But let us come now to the report itself; and 
here I give notice to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey that it is to the doctrines of the report, fraught, 
as I consider them to be, with the greatest dan- 
ger to the liberties and public morals of the coun- 
try, and invested, as they have been, with a 


tend mainly to address myself. 
Interesting and important as the questions in- | 


from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] undoubtedly 
are, I hold them but ‘‘ dust in the balance’’.com- 
pared with the portentous doctrines inculcated by 
the report. The gentleman from New Jersey com- 
plained that the honorable Senator from Ken- | 
tucky, in the able and eloquent speech with which | 
he instructed and entertained this assembly, had | 
not confined himself to showing the constitutional 
power of Congress to pass his bill, instead of as- | 
sailing and commenting upon the doctrines of the 
report. But, I would ask the honorable Senator 
from New Jersey, if the constitutional question, 


of which he makes so much now, was not the || edge, to understand the theory and principles of our insti- 


least of all his topics dwelt on in the report? The 
report consisted, I think, of ten printed pages; | 


and, of these ten pages, but a single one is de- || 


voted to the suggestion of any constitutional im- 
pediment to the passage of the bill; all the rest of 
the report—nine tenths—are given up to an elab- 

orate defense of the right and duty of office-hold- | 
ers to take an active part in popular elections, and 
of the tyranny, injustice, and impolicy of any re- | 
straint upon them in doing so. Itis throughout, | 
indeed, not merely a justification of the interfer- 


ence of Federal office-holders with popular elec- | 


tions, but is an incitement to them to exert their || 


influence to the utmost in directing and control- | 
ling those elections. 

The Senator from New Jersey says the report | 
only asserts the right of Federal office-holders to | 
enlighten and advise the people in elections; but | 





* Mr. Jefferson’s first inaugural address. 


cise of that right. 


{| ot. 

There was a time, Mr. President, in the better || 
days of the Republic—the days of Jefferson and | 
Madison—when democracy, or rather republi- || 
canism, as it was then called, signified a reverence | 
for the rights of the States; respect for State au- | 


| from beginning to end, it not merely asserts the 
power and influence of the Federal Government, | 


and especially of the Executive branch of it; econ- || 


| of 


| jured office-holders, would resist the ** execution” 


| effectuai agents to promote such interest is an enlightened 


| institutions, denoting one who was destitute of the spirit or 


_ merely the right, but the duty, of every citizen, 
, “* whether intrusted with public office or not,’’ to 
| take partin ‘the affairs’’—meaning evidently, 
| from the whole context, the election—of his coun- 


| ibility;”’ and, if he should do so, he would deserve 
| to be declared infamous, and to be stigmatized 
| asan idiot. Ifany language can convey a stronger 
_ instigation to the electioneering activity of office- 


; : || holders than this, I confess myself wholly incom- 
fearful importance by the solemn sanction and | 


imprimatur of a majority of this body, that I in- || 
| conceived in the same spirit, and inculcating the 
: : | same doctrine, I beg leave now to call the atten- 
volved in the measure introduced by the Senator || 


| the 5th page of the report: 


| elections, or the improper use of official power, but the use 
| of 


| others. 


if 
} 
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does not encourage or instigate them to the exer- 
Now, sir, let the report itself 
answer how far this construction of itis sustained 
by its text. I will proceed very rapidly to review 
I must ask the attention of the Senate while 
I read a few extracts from it, taken promiscu- 
ously from its text, which will serve to show the 
steady, uniform, and pervading spirit and tend- 
ency of the whole document. It will then be 
seen, unless I am most grossly deceived, that, 


right, but inculeates the duty of office-holders to 
exert their influence in elections—a duty which 
they are admonished to perform under the penalty 
ing declared infamous, idiots, outlaws, = 
ers, slaves, if they shall fail of themselves, or be 
disabled by law from performing it; it denounces 
any restraint upon their interference as tyrann 
and proscription; and finally, they are signifi- 
cantly told that if any such restraint should be 
imposed by law, the people, in behalf of the in- 


of 86 atrocious an enactment. If this be not in- 
stigation and excitement, I know not what is. 
But to the extracts. The first I shall read is 
taken from the second page of the report, where 
the following significant language is used: 
** It is both the right and duty of every one freely to dis- 
cuss and communicate, both publicly and privately, such 


matters as he may suppose will advance the public interest, 
or inform the public mind. One of the most salutary and 


public opinion. To evolve such opinion, and to give form 
and direction to the general course of national policy, and 
the future destinies of all, every citizen, whether intrusted 
with public office or not, hasa like deep, abiding, and act- 
ive interest, and no citizen is at libertyto withdraw himself 
from this high responsibility, inseparably connected with 
republican institutions. One of the most celebrated law- 
makers of one of the ancient republics declared every citi- 
zen infamous who refused to take part in the affairs of his 
country ; and the word idiot, derived from the language of 
that republic, bears, through all time, this impress of their 


intelligence requisite for the discharge of this highest duty 
of a citizen.” 


Here we are emphatically told that it is not 


try; that no citizen, office-holder or not, is ** at lib- 
erty to withdraw himself from this high respons- 


petent-to imagine it. 
Pretermitting numerous other passages, all 


tion of the Senate to one which will be found on 


“ The object of the bill is to render what is lawful and 
praiseworthy, and in strict conformity with both the letter 
and spirit of our institutions, for all citizens, criminal in a 
particular class, who have been honored by the confidence 
of the people of the whole States. It is not to punish a crime 
malum in se, but to create a new crime. It is not to pun- 
ish bribery and corruption, the robbery of the ballot-box, the 
suppression or forging of returns, or usurpation or neglect 
of official duty in giving effect to the will of the majority in 


persuasion or dissuasion, of intermmeddling to control 
or influence voters, by means that are lawful and right in 
Every citizen ought to qualify himself, by study, 
conversation, and every other means of acquiring knowl- 


tutions, and to ascertain the best mode of administering 
them in their true spirit, so as to promote the greatest good 
of the greatest number, and to render him-elf capable of 
discharging any trust that may be conferred on him by his 
fellow-citizens. 

*< It is as well his inherent right as his duty to discuss and 
promulge freely the measures of any Administration, and 
the character and conduct of those who support or oppose 
it, as well to control them by the censorship of public opin- 
ion as to subject them to the test of the Constitution. In 
doing so he may win the confidence of his fellow-citizens 
by his declared opinions, or may become identified with 
some great principle which conciliates their support. All 
this is innocent and praiseworthy, even if the motive is the 
acquisition of office, because it promotes the public good. 
Can it be wise, or even just, to punish as a crime, when a 
citizen attains office, what was patriotic and praiseworthy 
while he was seeking it ?”’ 


Here, then, we find that * the use of persuasion 
or dissuasion,’’ of ‘ intermeddling by office- 
holders’’ to control or influence voters, is declared 
by the report to be not merely “ innocent’’ and 
‘lawful,’ but “ patriotic and praiseworthy!” 
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SENATE. 


As in the former extract the penalty of infam 


| was denounced against those who should fail t, 
| perform their duty in ** intermeddling” with elec. 
| tions, 80 in this a positive reward, the crown of 
| patriotism, is decreed to those who shall come 


up boldly and fearlessly to the great work of in. 
doctrinating the people by official dictation. Ang 
here I cannot but remark, Mr. President, in wha 
a specious and deceptive guise these official ad. 
visers of the — are constantly presented b 

the report. In this passage, and throughout the 
report, they are artfully spoken of as ‘* honored 
by the choice and confidence of the people.” 
But what, sir, have the people to do with them? 
The officers whose interference in elections is ob- 


jected to, are officers deriving their appointment 


from the Executive alone, and wholly dependent 
on the Executive for their official existence. |t 
is, therefore, an unauthorized and gratuitous as- 
sumption, an ad captandum appeal, unsupported 
by fact, but one habitually recurring through the 
whole of this report, to speak of the office-holders 
in question as ‘* honored by the choice and confi- 
dence of the people.”’ 

But to return to the interpretation of the real 
character of the report. As if to leave not even 
the shadow of a doubt on the intention of the 
committee to justify and encourage the interfer- 
ence of office-holders in elections, the following 
unequivocal avowal of their meaning occurs on 
the 9th page of the report: 

“The committee can perceive no reason for the adoption 
by Congress of any restriction upon any of what they deem 
the inherent and inalienable rights of every class of citizens, 
merely because they have been honored with the confidence 
of the people.”? “They know no objection to reason, argu- 
ment, or even persuasion, by word, message, or writing, at 
any time, from whomsoever it may proceed, or by whatever 
motive prompted. Nor do they understand on what just 
principles it can be maintained that the possession of office 
simply should deprive a citizen of the influence arising from 
character, intelligence, integrity, and the confidence and 
influence which they inspire, and of the right to use them 
as others are left free to use theirs.” 

The committee here expressly declare they 
** know no objection’”’ to the *‘ persuasion”’ of 
voters, *‘ by word, message, or writing,’’ at any 
time, ** from whomsoever it may proceed ,”’ office- 
holders or others, This passage is referred to, at 
present, simply to show the open avowal which 
the committee make in it of their approbation of 
the interference of office-holders with elections. 
The sophism by which that interference is at- 
tempted to be palliated will be heteafter, in the 
progress of these remarks, I trust, abundantly 


| exposed. 


But, sir, this is not all. Office-holders are not 


| only encouraged and stimulated, as we have seen 


by this report, to intermeddle in elections; they 
are not merely told that it is both their right and 
their duty to exert their influence over voters at 
the polls, but any attempt to restrain them in the 
exercise of that influence is denounced as tyranny 
and potent and assimilated to the revoltin 
cruelty of the inquisition. The poor ‘* proscribe 
office-holders,’’ as they are called, are likened to 
‘‘mutes,’’ to ‘foutlaws,’’ to “‘lepers,’’ to “‘slaves;”’ 
and, to cap the climax of this inflammatory ex- 
aggeration, we are solemnly admonished, on the 
8th page of the report, that ‘* the people would 
never submit to the execution of a law”’ which 
deprives their office-holding “ fellow-citizen”’ of 
his ** inherent, common, and equal rights.’’ Now, 
sir, this looks very much like a provocation to 
revolutionary violence to protect the imputed 
rights of ** these proscribed office-holders;’’ and, 
if the strong Federalism of other parts of the re- 
port is not sufficient to spoil the Democracy of 
its author, the undisguised Locofocoism of this 
must, at least, bring into question his republican- 
ism, of which the vital principles are law, lib- 
erty, and public order. 

it is in vain, then, Mr. President, to endeavor 
to disguise the real drift and tendency of this re- 
port. The passages I have read to the Senate, 
taken im from every part of the report, prove 
beyond controversy that it is an incitement, 
throughout, of the office-holders, by every mo- 
tive which can be addressed to the reason or the 
passions of man, to exert their utmost activity 
and influence in the elections and party contests 
of the day. And who are these office-holders 
that are held up by the report as the legitimate 


advisers of the people .in the exercise of their 
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> SENATE. 


recious and invaluable sovereign rights? I have | appointed an elector of President and Vice Pres- | as the annunciation of a great principle of civil 


already shown how gratuitousis the artifice which 
would represent them as “ honored by the choice | 
and confidence of the people.’’ No, sir; they 
are chosen by the Executive alone, are removable 
by the Executive alone; and are, consequently, 
wholly dependant on the Executive. ow far 

rsons standing in such a relation are competent 
to perform the part of safe and patriotic coun- 
selors to the people, in the exercise of their elec- 
toral rights, let the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. | 
Benron,] the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. | 


BucHAaNAN,] and the Mea, Attorney General | 





of the United States, [Mr.Grundy,] as severally || 
quoted by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. || 
CriITTENDEN,] in his able speech in support of | 
his bill, give the answer. In the celebrated re- 
ort on Executive patronage, the Senator from | 
Tareas told us that officers deriving their ap- 
pointments from the President would be animated 
with his spirit and moved by his will—that ‘a | 
yower Over a man’s support was a power over 
C will.’ The Attorney General of the United | 
States, in a speech made by him during his ser- 
vice in Congress, declared that when he saw an 
office-holder going to the polls, he could not re- 
sist the conviction that he was ‘thinking of his 
salary and his bread;’’ and the honorable Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, in a speech made by him 
some years ago, in the other House, had told us 
that these ** office-holders are but the enlisted sol- 
diers of the Administration!’’ Now, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it does seem to me that persons standing in | 
such dependant relations on the Executive are not 
the most proper counselors of a free people in 
the exercise of their electoral rights. 

I know, sir, there are honorable exceptions to | 





there are men in office who, however desirable | 
their places may be to them, would never consent | 
to purchase a continuance in office by the sacri- | 
fice of their consciences, or by unworthy com- 
pliances of any sort. But still it will be true, in 
general, from the very nature of things, that those 


| 

re 1 

this general description of office-holders; that | 
| 


who fill public offices will be animated by the same || 
spirit, and governed by the same views, with the | 


power which confers and can take away those | 
offices. More especially must this be the case 
when that licentious motto of party pillage, ‘* to | 
the victors belong the spoils,’ uttered in ‘* evil | 
hour”’ on this floor by a Senator from New York, | 
(Mr. Mancy,] in reference to the official trusts of 
the country, shall, as everything indicates it will, 
be fully carried out in practice. One of the heads 
of Departments, indeed, if I mistake not, (the 
Postmaster General,) has, in substance, openly | 
proclaimed, in a letter published not long since, 
that he should consider himself guilty of treachery 
to his party if he appointed to office any one who | 
was not a supporter of the-Administration, I 
pretend not to quote the words; but this, accord- 
ing to the best of my recollection, was the sub- 
stance and spirit of the declaration. 
Office-holders, then, in general, from the nature 
of things, and from the tendency of the times, | 


|| ident 


?” These are privileges, and very high 


privileges, too, (especially the first,) enjoyed by 


|| all other citizens, and yet the express fiat of the 

|| Constitution excludes all persons holding office 
|| from the enjoyment of them while they shall 
|| continue in office. Are office-holders better fitted, 
| or have they, in the eye of reason and sound 
| policy, any better right to erect themselves into | 
| P 


olitical guardians and prompters of the people 
in elections, than to be their representatives and 
servants in the Legislature, from which we have 


etter of the Constitution? The honorable Sena- | 


|| tor also said in his report, that ** under the exist- 


ing laws, a citizen of a State does not, by accept- | 
ing any of the offices under the Federal Govern- 


| 


ment, forfeit any of the rights and privileges || 


which belong to him asa citizen of a State. Now, 
sir, so far as the legislation of the Commonwealth | 
which I have the honor to represent in part on | 
this floor is concerned, the gentleman is wholl 
mistaken. By accepting an office under the Fed- 
eral Government, a citizen of Virginia does for- | 
feit, during his continuance in such office, the 
privilege enjoyed by all other citizens of the State, 
of eligibility to any office under the authority of 
the Commonwealth. By an act of fundamental 


| legislation coeval with the adoption of the Fed- 


eral Constitution, and still preserved in bold re- 
lief on our statute-book, it is declared that ** no 
person holding or accepting any office, &c., under 
the authority of the United States, shall be capa- 


|| ble of holding any office, legislative, executive, 


or judicial, or any other office, place, or appoint- 
ment of trust or profit, under the Government of 
this Commonwealth.’? There are, doubtless, 
similar provisions in the laws and constitutions of 
the other States. 

We see, then, that all our institutions, State 
and Federal, create a broad line of distinction be- 
tween office-holders and the general mass of citi- 


|| zens. They impose political disqualifications and 


restrictions upon the former, during their contin- 
uance in office, from which the great body of the 
community areexempt. And wisely do they do it. 
These exclusions have their origin in that salu- 
tary jealousy of power which is the very instinct 
and Vial principle of liberty. What does Mr. Jef- 
ferson tell us, in that very passage which the hon- 
orable Senator has quoted in his report, appa- 
rently unconscious of its force and just application 


elaborate defense of the equal rights of office-hold- 
ers? Does he not tell us that ** free government 
itself is founded in jealousy? It is jealousy, not 





|| confidence, which prescribes limited constitutions 


to bind down those whom we are obliged to trust 
with power.”’ 

One of the most conspicuous fruits of this wise 
jealousy, wherever free government is known, is 
to restrain all persons invested with public office 
from any interference with the free exercise of 


Senator from Kentucky has shown us what were 


must be expected to be animated with the spirit, || the solemn declarations of Mr. Jefferson on this 


and devoted to the policy and views of the chief 
Executive Magistrate, from whom, directly or 


indirectly, they derive their appointments, and | 


on whom they depend for continuance in office. 


Surely, no candid and reflecting man will delib- | 
erately say that persons standing in this situation | 


ought to be licensed, much less prompted and en- 
couraged, to take an active part in controlling 


those popular elections, through which it was the | 


design of our republican system that the conduct 
of themselves and of their superiors should be 
brought to the test of a free, sovereign, and un= 
biased public judgment. 

The Lemseubin Senator from New Jersey, how- 


| 
} 


|| subject before his accession to the Presidency, 


and the memorable circular which he caused to be 
issued in pursuance of those declarations after he 
entered upon his high duties. He has also prop- 
erly reminded us of the emphatic adoption of the 
same principle b 

| his first Senmagieel 
| country, as the leading branch of his “ task. of 








| tions.’”’ 





ever, seems to think ita very great hardship, a 
violation of the equality of our laws, and of the 
spirit of the Constitution, that persons holding 
public offices should be temporarily abridged of 
piiree enjoyedand exercised by other citizens. 
jut is this any novelty in our polity or legisla- 
tion? Does not the Constitution itself especially 
provide that ** no 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House of Congress during his continuance in 
office; and also that ‘‘no person holding an office 


1] 


| 


great and enduring principles. 





ne seen they are expressly excluded by the very || 


to overthrow all the wire-drawn arguments of his | 


the sovereign right of election by the people. The | 


President Jackson, when, in 
address, he announced to the 


reform,”’ *‘ the correction of those abuses that 
have brought the patronage of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into conflict with the freedom of elec- 
We have seen, also, what has been the 
legislation of that country (next to our own the 
freest under the sun, and from which our ances- 
tors brought with them so many of our own cher- 
ished institutions) for the purpose of repressing 
| official interference with the freedom of elections. 

But the Senator from New Jersey seeks to 
weaken the just influence of these weighty opin- 
ions and grave precedents by ascribing them to 
some paltry consideration of temporary expedi- nit 
person holding any office under || ency, rather than to the controlling authority of || dom of elections from official interference, as a 
r. Jefferson’s 
declarations, as well as that of General Jackson, he 
seemed to intimate, were intended more as a re- 
of trust or profit under the United States shall be || flection on the conduct of their predecessors than 


Government. 

Mr. WALL explained. 

Mr. RIVES. Let us look at the declarations of 
Mr. Jefferson themselves, and then we shall un- 
derstand their true character and import. He had 
received, while the presidential election was yet 

nding, a letter from Governor McKean, of 

Peentyivunie, informing him of the misconduct 

| of certain Federal officers in that State. In his 
reply, dated February 2, 1801, he uses this em- 
phatic language: 


One thing [ will say, that, as to the future, interferences 
with elections, whether of the State or General Govern- 
| ment, by officers of the latter, should be deemed cause of 
removal ; because the constitutional remedy by the elec- 
tive principle becomes nothing if it may be smothered by the 

! enormous patronage of the General Government.” 


The circular which he caused to be issued by 
the several heads of Departments, immediately 
after his induction into office, is in the following 
words: 


“The President of the United States has seen with dis- 
satisfaction officers of the General Government taking, on 
various occasions, active parts in elections of the public 
functionaries, whether of the General or of the State Gov- 
ernments. Freedom of elections being essential to the mu- 
tual independence of Governments, and of the different 
branches of the same Government so vitally cherished by 
most of our constitutions, it is deemed improper for officers 
depending on the Executive of the Union to attempt to con- 
trol or influence the free exercise of te elective right. This 
I am instructed, therefore, to notify to all officers within 
my Department holding their appointments under the au- 
thority of the President directly, and to desire them to notify 
to all subordinate to them. The right of any officer to give 
his vote at elections as a qualified citizen is not meant to be 
restrained, nor, however given, shall it have any effect to 
his prejudice; but it is expected that he will not attempt to 
influence the votes of others, nor take any part in the biusi- 
ness of electioneering, that being deemed inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Constitution, and his duties to it.”’ 


Now, Mr. President, do you discern, or can 
|any member of this body Haven; in these sol- 
emn and emphatic declarations, the slightest ap- 
| pearance of an act of mere temporary expediency 
or of party recrimination? On the contrary, do 
| they not proclaim the non-interference of Federal 
executive officers with popular elections to be a 
fundamental principle of liberty and the Consti- 
|| tution; as ** essential to the mutual independence”’ 
| of the State and General Governments, so ** vi- 
| tally cherished’? by American institutions, and 
| as indispensable, indeed, to preserve from destruc~ 
|| tion the great * constitutional remedy’’ of the 
| elective right itself? Could the principle be 
| placed on higher or more sacred or more endar- 
‘ing ground? It is impossible, indeed, to read 
|| these noble monuments of the principles of Mr. 
| Jefferson without seeing in them the same steady 
| devotion to, and just appreciation of, popular 
|| rights which, in the Declaration of Independence, 
|| asserted the right of election to be * a right ines- 
'timable to freemen and formidable to tyrants 
| only;’’ and which, in his first inaugural address, © 
| inculcated ** a jealous care of the right of election 
|| by the people, as the mild and safe corrective of 
abuses which are lopped by the sword of elec- 
tion, where peaceable remedies are unprovided.”” 
| These, sir, are the principles of a pure, unadul- 
|| terated, conservative Democracy; and I would beg 
|| leave to commend them to the meditation of the 
|| honorable Senator from New Jersey, before he 
comes forward with another defense of the prag- 
| matic rights of office-holders. 
‘| In regard to the legislation of England on the 
| subject, the honorable Senator, confining his view 
| to a single statute, (that of the fifth year of Wil- 
|| liam IL1.,) treated it as a special bargain between 
| the King and the Commons, to procure supplies 
| for the Crown, on the one hand, and to protect 
|| certain corporate rights of election held by the 
| Commons, or their constituents, on the other; 
|| or, in other words, as a sort of mercantile con- 
| tract, by which the King agreed, if the Com- 
| mons would grant him a stipulated sum in taxes, 
he would refrain from interfering, by hia officers, 
| with the election of the Commons. But, sir, this 
|| is most grossly to misconceive the dignity and 
|| character of the question, and to degrade it below 
|| the noble principles on which it rests. The free- 


| principle of English liberty, is rooted in the glori- 
| ous revolution of 1688, being intimately connected 
| both with the moving causes and the immediate 
| results of that great event. If the Senator from 
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New Jersey will look at the bill of rights, the | cepts of freedom which bore them triumphantly of liberty, of American as well as English liberty 
le freedom, solemnly adopted || through the unequal contest for independence, || (for our own great statesmen, the fathers of the 
2 


y both Houses of Parliament in the name and || and which they afterwards so deeply impressed || Republic, were his disciples,) asserting the ver 
on all the institutions founded by their wisdom | 
enumerated in the preamble of that act, among || and valor. Mr. Jefferson, especially, was trained | 


the causes by which Jame’ II. had forfeited the | to the great part he afterwards acted by a thor- 


on behalf of the nation, he will find it specially 


throne, that ** he had violated the freedom of elec- || ough study and meditation of Locke’s work. It 


tion of members to serve in Parliament;’’ and | 
afterwards, in the body of the act, it is declared || 
as an integral part of ** the ancient rights and lib- || 


erties’ of the people of England, ** that the elec- 


tion of members of Parliament ought to be free.”” | 


The history of the times shows that James II. 
resorted to all sorts of influences, both upon his 
Parliament and people, to carry his favorite ob- 
ject of the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion. Finding the existing Parliament intract- 
able to his purposes, after practicing upon the loy- 
alty of each member whom he supposed bound 
to him by any ties of interest or attachment, by 
sending for them and holding private audiences 
with them, separately, in his closet, (a royal ex- 
pedient, which first gave rise to the term closet- 
ing, as a political phrase, and which is, perhaps, 


not without examples of its practice in our own | 


country,) he determined to dissolve the old Par- 


liament, and to summona new one. In order to | 


mold this new Parliament to the designs of the 


King, all the resources of management and influ- | 
ence were brought to bear on the elections. Offi- | 
cers appre by the Crown were sent to every || 

the kingdom to regulate, as it was called, | 


part o 
the corporate bodies possessing the right of 
choosing members of Parliament, or, in other 
words, to prepare them for the choice of such 
members as would be acceptable to the Court. 
Letters were written by the King’s ministers to 
the lord lieutenants of the counties, and other men 
of influence, requiring their aid in the election of 
such persons as were known to be favorable to 
the views of the King; calling upon them, at the 


same time, to ascertain the sentiments of the sev- | 


eral candidates in their respective counties, and 


to obtain from them pledges to support the meas- || 

| ploys them to bring in such who have promised beforehand | 
| what to vote and whatto enact. Thus to regulate candi- 
| dates and electors, and new model the ways of election, 
what is it but to cut up the Government by the roots, and | 
| poison the very fountain of public security? For the peo- 
|| ple having reserved to themselves the choice of theirrepre- 


ures of the King, in the event of their election. 
All—even down to justices of the peace—who de- 
clined cooperation in this political service, were 
immediately removed from office, and others of 
more pliable character substituted in their places, 
while such as complied were continued in office, 
and promised further promotion and rewards.* 


cers and servants of the Crown with the elections 
of members of Parliament that James II. was de- 
clared, in the preamble of the bill of rights, as we 
have seen, to have *‘ violated the freedom of elec- | 
tion of members to serve in Parliament,’’ and to 
frown upon all such interferences in future, it was 
solemnly declared in the body of the same instru- 
ment, as part and parcel of the ‘ ancient rights 


and liberties’? of the people of England, that || 


‘* elections of members of Parliament ought to be 
free.’’ In order to carry out this great principle, 
consecrated and asserted by the revolution of 1683, 
various statutes have been passed, from time to 
time, prohibiting, under heavy penalties, any in- 
terference of officers, appointed by and dependent 
on the Crown, with the election of members of 
Parliament. A celebrated writer on the British 


that (while the spirit of English liberty, kindled | 


and fostered by the revolution, was yet in the | 


flush of its youthful a **no less than seven 
acts were passed in King 
to penne undue influences on elections. ’’f 

This great principle of the freedom of popular 


sanctioned and enforced by the positive legislation || 


tional history, but it is laid down as a fundamental | 


of England in the purest period of her constitu- 


canon of civil and political liberty in all the ablest | 
treatises on the theory of free government. Locke, | 
it is known, wrote his immortal ‘‘ Treatise on | 
Government”’ shortly after the revolution of 1688, 
and under the inspiration of its great example. 


It was from his work, with those of Hooker and 


our own Revolution drew those animating pre- 








| 


* See History of the Revolution in England in 1688, by 
Sir James Mackintosh, chapter vii. 


¢ Bolingbroke, Dis. on Par., lett. 18. 








i} 
| 





| rage ay itis their right, it 


is a curious fact, not generally known, that sev- 
eral of the most striking passages of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, are taken almost verbatim 
from the ** Treatise on Government;’’ and it is 
impossible to read the introductory part of that 
sublime paper, without gusrne. through the 
whole of that portion of it, how constantly the 
mind of the writer was recurring to the principles 
taught by his great master.* 

Let us see, then, what this illustrious preceptor 
of the founders of American liberty has said on 
the matter we have been discussing. In the last 


| chapter of this work, he is treating of thedisso- 


lution of Government, and among other ways in 
which that may be brought about, he lays down 
the proposition that whenever either of the grand 
departments, the legislative or the executive, acts 
contrary to its trust, the Government is dissolved. 
He then proceeds to show that the Executive 
power, in attempting to influence or control the 
election of members of the legislative department, 
or to influence or control their conduct as Repre- 
sentatives after they are elected, commits a gross 


and flagrant violation of its trust. The whole | 


passage is fraught with the deepest wisdom, and 
should be written in living characters on the altars 
of freedom, in whatever land they may be raised. 
I beg leave to read it to the Senate, and to invoke 
their serious attention to every word of its ven- 


erable old English text, for every word is signifi- | 
cant and replete with instruction for the present 


times: 
* He (the Executive Magistrate] acts also contrary to his 


| trust, when he either employs the force, treasures, or office 

of society to corrupt the representatives and gain them to | 
| his purposes, or openly preéngages the electors, and pre- || 
scribes to their choice such whom he has, by solicitations, | 


threats, promises, or otherwise, won to his designs, and em- 


sentatives, as the fence to their properties, could do it forno 


| other end but that they might always be freely chosen, and 
| so chosen, freely actand advise, as the necessity of the com- 
It was by this licensed interference of the offi- | 


monwealth and the public good should, upon examination 
and mature debate, be judged to require.” ° * * 


| **'To prepare such an assembly as this, and endeavor toset 
| up the declared abettors of his own will for the true repre- 


sentatives of the people, and the law makers of society, is 
certainly as great a breach of trust and as perfect a declara- 


| tion of a design to subvert the Government as is possible to 
| be met with. To which, if we shall add rewards and pun- 
| ishments’’— 
Mark, Mr. President, how similar are the prac- : . : . 

; ; P |, Milton and Hooker, and that long line of illustri- 


. 


tices of power in all ages and countries— 


‘* visibly employed to the same end, and all the arts of per- | 


verted law made use of to take off and destroy all that stand 
in the way of such a design, and will not comply and con- 


| sent to betray the liberties of their country, it will be past 


doubt what is doing.” 
Here we find, Mr. President, this great apostle 


* The coincidence here noticed is so curious and instruct- 


| ive that it may not be amiss to present it to the view of the 


eons . ; | reader in a few parallel passages taken from the Declara- 
Constitution, living near to those times, tells us | 


tion of Independence and the ** Treatise on Government:”’ 
Declaration of Independence, Locke on Government. 
* Prudence, indeed, will * People are not so easily 


| dictate that Governments got out of their old forms as 


Villiam Third’s reign | 
i 


long established should not some are apt to suggest. 
be changed for light and They are hardly to be pre- 


transient causes; and, ac- vailed with to amend the | 
’ + Ot ’ | cordingly, all experience acknowledged faults in the 
elections from all official interference, is not only } 


hath shown that mankind frame they have been accus- 


are more disposed to suffer, tomed to.” ‘ Till the mis- | 


while evils are sufferable, chief become general, and 
than to right themselves by the ill-designs of the rulers 
abolishing the formstowhich become visibic, or their at- 
they are accustomed.”? tempts sensible to the greater 
part, the people, -who are 
more disposed to suffer than 
right themselves by resist- 

ance, are not apt to stir.”’ 
“Butwhenalongtrainof “ But if a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pur- abuses, prevarications, and 


Milton and Sidney that the great statesmen of || suing invariably the same artifices,all tending the same 
s | 


object, evinces a design to way, make the design visible 
reduce them under absolute to the people,”’ &c., &c. 
‘* This doctrine of a power 


is their duty, to throw off in the people of providing for 


| such Government, and to their safety anew,” &c. 


vote new guards for their 
uture security.” 











ate 


doctrines which I have been maintaining against 
the Senator from New Jersey, declaring that any 
interference of the Executive (whether indirect} 

through his officers and agents, or directly } 

himself, isimmaterial) with popular elections, any 
attempt to ** preéngage the electors, and prescribe 
to their choice’’ those whom they should elect, 
is a fundamental ** breach of tfust’’—a gross vio- 
lation of that right of ‘‘freely choosing their rep- 
resentatives which the people have reserved to 
themselves,’’ and is, in fact, to use his own en. 


| ergetic and noble language, ‘* to cut up the Gov- 


ernment by the roots, and to poison the very 
fountain of public security.’’ It was in this 
school that the great men of our Revolution were 
taught the principles of liberty; and it is easy to 


| trace, indeed, in the very passage I have read to 


the Senate, the principles which, early impressed 
on the mind of Mr. Jefferson, led him to proclaim, 
in the outset of his administration, that noble, 
self-denying ordinance which, we have scen, he 


| laid down as the rule of his own conduct, and of 


that of all in authority under him. 

But the Senator from New Jersey, in his report, 
tells us that this is English doctrine, that ** such 
a plant is indigenous in such a soil!’? We have 
seen, sir, that it is American doctrine, sanctioned 
by the most venerable names in the calendar of 


| republican statesmen, as well as English doc- 


trine, derived from the purest sources of English 
constitutional freedom. But I would ask, Mr. 
President, in what soil (with the exception of our 
own favored land) has the tree of liberty ever 
struck deeper root, or spread out larger and more 
vigorous branches, than in the soil of England? 
Is it not the land of our glorious ancestors, whence 
they brought the most valued principles of our 
institutions, with their instinctive love of freedom 
and hatred of tyranny and oppression; and, above 
all, that sturdy spirit of independence which, if 
now revived, would be the happiest omen of the 
perpetuity of our liberties? Is it not the land of 


| magna charta, of the petition of right, and of the 


bill of rights? Is it not the land of the habeas cor- 
pus, of the trial by jury, and of representative 
government itself? Is it not from these monu- 
ments of British freedom that Mr. Jefferson him- 
self, ** the great apostle of Democracy,”’ as the 
Senator from New Jersey has learned to call him, 
tells us we have derived ‘‘ the materials of which 
our own happy Government is constructed?’’* 
And has it come to this, that principles and doc- 
trines of the most vital importance to the preser- 
vation of our free institutions are to be scornfully 
rejected because they have come down to us from 
our English ancestors? Are Locke and Sidney, 


ous sages and patriots from whom Jefferson and 
his immortal associates drew their lessons of po- 
litical wisdom, to be thus dishonored and con- 
temned, and held as witlings and “ idiots,’’ I sup- 


| pose, compared with the guiding lights of modern 
, locofocoism ? 


The Senator from New Jersey also tells us, in 


| substance, that there is much less reason for 
| throwing up legal barriers against Executive in- 

| terference and encroachment in this country than 
| in England; that in England the chief executive 
| magistrate is hereditary—here he is elected by the 


people; and hence the Senator would scem to infer 
that he should be free from constitutional or legis- 


lative restraints. But this very circumstance of 
| the oom election of the Chief Magistrate, in 
| ano Pt 

_ ject, creates the greater necessity for raising bar- 


er and more philosophical view of the sub- 


riers by law against the abuse of his authority; 
being chosen by the people, he naturally has their 
sympathies and confidence. They see in him the 
creature of their power—the reflected image of 
their sovereignty. ‘Ticy are, therefore, very nat- 
urally less disposed to be jealous or distrustful of 
him, than they would be of an hereditary Chief 
Magistrate, holding his existence and power in- 
dependently of their will. On the other hand, the 
elective Chief Magistrate himself, relying on these 
natural sympathies and liberal dispositions in the 





* See his letter to John Norvell. Esq., in the fourth vol- 
ume of his writings. 
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pular mind, would often be tempted to abuse and rejected time after time, and yet it is again | people.’’ The pervading principle and drift of this 


them; and, unless restrained by law, to venture 
on stretches of influence or authority which an 
hereditary magistrate, the constant object of pub- 
lic vigilance and jealousy, would be unwilling to 
risk. Accordingly, one of the most liberal as well 
as profound political writers of the age, one whom 
his own countryman (Talleyrand) pronounced to 
be a second Montesquieu, has remarked in his 
generally candid view of American institutions, 
that public officers here are ordinarily ‘* far more 
independent within their sphere of action than 
the civil officers of his own country;”’ and from 
a reliance on the sympathy and indulgence of the 

ople, whose agents they are, they ‘‘ sometimes 


and_again presented and urged upon the Legisla- 
ture and the nation without the slightest regard 
to the repeated manifestations of the opinion of 
the people and their representatives against it. 
And, in this very matter of elections, the most 
vital in a free represeftative Government, the in- 
terference of Executive officers (as was lately, 
not to speak of other instances, most sialllcly 
shown in the two largest cities of the Union) is 
open, systematic, and undisguised. On no sub- 
ject is the spirit of liberty in England more jeal- 
ously awake than on this. Under the adminis- 
tration of Lord North even, the lord lieutenant 
of a county (an officer appointed by the Crown) 
venture on manifestations of their power, which having written letters to some of his friends rec- 
astonish even an European.’’ ‘* By this means,’?, ommending to them the support of the minis- 
he adds, ‘** habits are formed in the heart of a free | terial candidate for Parliament, the matter was 
country which may one day be fatal to its lib-| promptly brought to the notice of the House of 
erties.’’ (| Commons, and the minister showing some dis- 
These remarks of De Tocqueville are not made || position to treat the subject rather lightly, the 
with reference to the President particularly, but | House immediately entered upon their Journals 
are applied to American public officers in general. | the following indignant rebuke of the minister, 
His book is by far the most favorable view of | and noble vindication of the freedom of elections: | 
American institutions that has been presented by | « Resolved, That it is highly criminal for any minister or 
any foreign writer; and he holds them up, indeed, | ministers, or any other servant of the Crown in Great Brit- 
for imitation and gradualintroductioninto Europe, ain, directly or indirectly, to make use of the power of his 
as far as the different circumstances of the Old || office in order to influence the election of members of Par- 
and the New World will admit. The remark I || liament; and that an attempt to exercise that influence is 
have quoted from him, therefore, coming from so | 





| ence of Parliament, an intringement of the rights and the 
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| an attack upon the dignity, the honor, and the independ- || " 
|| power of Congress to adopt some measure with a 


enlightened and friendly a source, deserves at || 
least the candid consideration of every man who || 
cherishes, and would preserve and perfect, our || 


| liberties of the people, and an attempt to sap the basis of || view to restrain the improper interference of Fed- 


our free and happy Constitution.”’ 


And, yet, ifa statement repeated through many 


free popular institutions. Itshows that we should || of the public journals of the country, and never, 
not be content with the fact, important as that is, | so far as I have seen, contradicted, is to be cred- 
that our principal public officers are chosen by, || ited, a high executive officer of this Government 
and are, at fixed periods, responsible to, the || actively interfered in an important election then 
people; that every circumstance may embolden || pending, by addressing letters to his friends, call- 
them, from 4 reliance on the sympathies and pro- || ing on them, by their fealty to the Administra- 
tection of the people, to venture on unwarranta- | tion, to vote against an honorable member of the 
ble excesses. The true security to freedom is to || other House, [Mr. Lecare,] who, by his short | 
throw up, beforehand, barriers by law against || but brilliant career in Congress, has left a bright 
the abuses of power, though it be conferred by || light on the parliamentary annals of his country, 
the people; and then the responsibility of elective || and to whom future times will look back as the 
agents will be something real and effectual. ‘It |; model of an accomplished legislator, and of an 
would be a dangerous delusion,’’ Mr. Jefferson || eloquentand trained statesman. Let the doctrines 
has told us, ‘were a confidence in the men of || ofthe report now under consideration, amounting 
our choice to silence our fears for the safety of || as they do to a bold justification of these prac- 
our rights.’’ ‘* In questions of power, then, let no || tices, be now sanctioned, and this Executive power 
more be heard of confidence in man, but bind him | already so formidable, reinforced by the organ- 
down from mischief by the chains of the Consti- | ized electioneering activity of the whole corps of 
tution.’”* office-holders and of numerous auxiliary troops 
And yet how often has this siren song about | of expectants will be installed ina virtual suprem- 
the men of our choice been sung to lull the jeal- | acy over the laws and Constitution of the coun- 
ousies of a free people, and to strengthen the arm | try. 
of delegated power. In this very report of the | The author of this report, Mr. President, has 
Senator from New Jersey, the sympathies of the | sacrilegiously, as he must pardon me for saying, 
people are constantly invoked on behalf of the || invoked the authority of the Virginia resolutions 
office-holders, (whose interference with their most || and report of 1793 and 1799, and has, here and 
sacred rights is sought to be subjected to some | there, strangely perverted their text, to give a 
legal restraint,) by being told, in not less than || semblance of support to his most dangerous doc- 
half a dozen doleful passages, that these poor || trines. Now, I take upon myself to say, there 
‘* proscribed officers ’’ are the peopie’s officers— || never were two documents more thoroughly op- 
‘*honored by the choice of confidence of the peo- 
le!’? In like manner, if a measure of the Pres- || this report of the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ident, deemed dangerous to the liberties and best || ate and the resolutions and report of the Virginia 
interests of the country, is opposed, and opposed | Legislature in 1798-99. 
with effect, the generous feelings of the people are 


|| tion and authorit 


posed, in their whole spirit and substance, than | 


4ll 


SENATE. | 


report is to ** intrench the Government” in official 
influence, and by that means to control the free 
exercise of ‘* the electoral rights of the people.”’ 
The opposition to the sedition law in 
1798 and 1799, and the opposition we are now 
making to the fatal doctrines of this report, in 
like manner proceed, step by step, on the same * 
lofty and impregnable ground. is the report of 
1799 Mr. Madison, its author, emphatically de- 
clared that ‘* the right of electing the members of 
the Government constitutes more particularly the 
essence of a free and responsible Government;’” 
and it was to shield that ‘‘ great remedial right 
of the people’’ from the terrors of penal legisla- 
tion that Virginia then interposed her solemn re- 
monstrance. It is from the same sacred appre- 
ciation of this * inestimable right,”’ and in order 
to shield it from a still greater danger, the viola- 
tion of official interference, that we are now strug- 


ns against the alarming doctrines of this report. 


Ve shall hear no more then, [ trust, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the sacrilegious invocation of the Vir- 
ginia principles of 1798 and 1799, to give a sanc- 
tion to the bold and anti-republican heresies of 
the Senator from New Jersey and of the Judiciary 
Committee, of which he is the organ. 

1 will now proceed, Mr. President, to say a word 
or two, and buta word ortwo, on the constitutional 


eral officers with elections. I am aware of the 
| difficulty of satisfactory legislation on such a sub- 
| ject, and that it would be a more appropriate mat- 
ter for Executive supervision. If the President 
| would reissue Mr. Jefferson’s circular, prohibit- 
| ing the interference of Federal officers in elections, 
under pain of dismission from office, or would 
| carry out and enforce the principle of that circu- 
| lar, I, for one, would be content. But if he will 
| not do so; if, on the contrary, such practices are 
| tolerated, not to say encouraged, is it not compe- 
| tent for Congress to give that principle the sanc- 
of law? My views would not 
extend beyond that. Cannot Congress, whose 
| power in the creation of public offices is undoubted, 
also declare on what conditions those offices shall 
| be held? Can they not say by law, that if public 
| officers, whose places are created by them, shall, 
| **contrary to the spirit of the Constitution and 
| their duties under it,’’ (to use the language of Mr. 
| Jefferson’s circular,) interfere with the free exer- 
_ cise of thé electoral rights of the people, they shall 
' no longer hold their offices, but that such conduct 
shall be deemed a forfeiture of them? It seems 
| to me, sir, that there would be no stretch of power 
| in this. 
, Bat the Senator from New Jersey, in his re- 
port, tells us that ‘*Congress have no right to in- 
‘| termeddle by law in prescribing the qualifications 
| of electors;’’ that the Constitution of the United 
| States declares that members of the House of 
Representatives “ shall be chosen by the people 
of the States who shall have the qualifications 
| requisite for the electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature;’’ and, also that 
electors of President and Vice President ** shall 


at once appealed to, to come forward and sustain 
the President of their choice. 


The object and entire drift of the Virginia re- | be appointed in such manner as the State Legis- 
_ port and resolutions were to assert the rights of || latures may direct;”’ and that the right, therefore, 
|| the people as against the Government. ‘The whole | of prescribing the qualifications of electors ** be- 


From whatever cause it has arisen, whether || scope of the report of the Judiciary Committee is 
from that suggested by De Tocqueville, from the || to maintain the alleged rights of the officers of 
operations of party discipline, from the political || the Government as against the people. The Vir- 
organization of public officers, or from the pre- || ginia report and resolutions asserted the right of 
rogatives conferred on the President by the Con- || the people freely to discuss and examine the mer- 
stitution itself, or from all combined, the fact is | its of public men and measures, as the means of 
undoubtedly true that Executive power has at- || subjecting the Government to its just responsi- 
tained a strength and development here which it || bility to the people. This report contends for 
does not possess at this moment in any other || the right of the officers of the Government to in- 
constitutional system existing in the world. In || terfere with elections as a means by which the 
England and in France we know the Executive || people will be inevitably subjected to the undue 
veto has fallen into total disuse. Here it has be- || influence of the Government. 





longs exclusively to the States, and is withheld 
‘| from the Federal Government.’’ But wiat has 
all this to do with the question? Has any one 

proposed to oo the qualifications of elec- 
| tors, or, in other words, to deprive office-holders 
‘of the right of voting? On the contrary, it is 
: conceded on all hands, according to the terms of 
| Mr. Jefferson’s circular, that public officers are 
not to be deprived of the right of voting; but the 
object is merely to restrain them from interfering 
with, or attempting to control] or influence, the 
| free exercise of the right of voting by others. 














come an ordinary and habitual resort. In Eng- || So far from their being the slightest affinity be- | But the report again tells us that this cannot be 
land and in France, if a measure of the Executive | tween the doctrines of this report and those of || done without * neat the freedom of speech 
be defeated by the representative branch of the || the Virginia report and resolutions of 1798 and | and of the press.” hat does this argument 
Government, ministers resign, and a new system || 1799, the identity, on the other hand,in principle | amount to? That you can restrain no act, how- 
of administration, accommodated to the views of || and aim, at least, between itand the sedition law, || ever dangerous to the peace, morals, or liberties 
the Legislature, is formed. Here a favorite meas- || is most striking and instructive. The object of || of the country, of which words, spoken or writ- 
ure of the Executive may have been condemned || the sedition law, as Mr. Madison tells us in the || ten, may happen to be the vehicle or instrument, 
|| ever-memorable report of 1799, was to ‘* intrench || because, in restraining the act, you may incident- 
* The celebrated Kentucky resolutions of 1798, drawn by || the Government in penal statutes,”’ and so to con- || ally put some restraint on the medium or instru- 
Mr. Jefferson. | trol the free exercise of ‘* theelectoral rights of the || ment through which the act is done. lor exam- 
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ple, we have just passed a law rohibiting the 
giving of « challenge within this District to fight 
a duel. 
through the medium of words spoken or written, 
and may be given through words spoken as well 
as through words written, It follows, then, we 
have no constitutional power to pass the law we 
ehave done for prohibiting challenges within this | 
District to fight a duel, because in doing so we 
abridge the freedom of speech! In like manner, 
bribery and corruption are perpetrated through 
the medium of words, spoken or written. No 
Jaw, then, can be passed prohibiting bribery and 
corruption, because in doing so you abridge the 
freedom of speech! I will put sull another case: 


could not Congress declare that if any officer of | forms of popular elections were still kept up, and 


one of its courts, judge, United States attorney, 
or marshal, should improperly tamper with a jury 
to influence their verdict in a cause, civil or crim- 
inal, dependin 


such offense should forfeit his office? And yet 


such tampering would be through the medium of | keep alive in our bosoms that watchful jealousy | 


words, and it might be said that in prohibiting it 

ou were “‘abridging the freedom of speech !’’ 
These cases suggest at once the distinction be- 
tween the sedition law, the * raw head and bloody 
bones’’ of which have been flourished so dra- 
matically before our eyes, and such legislation to 
restrain the improper ipterference of Federal 
office-holders with the free electoral rights of the 
people, as | have supposed might be found to be 
within the limits of our constitutional powers. 
In the case of the sedition law, it was the ‘‘false, 
scandalous, and malicious writing,’’ as described | 
in the law, the words themselves, which were the 


direct and immediate object of legislative restraint; | 
but in the other cases referred to, it is the act (the | 


challeriging, the bribery, the tampering, the im- 
proper interference) which is sought to be re- 
strained, and the words are but the mere incident 
of casual accompaniment. 

But I will not dwell on these things. 
them out only for candid consideration. 


I throw 
It is no 


question which has been raised. 


future and more deliberate investigation. I have 
a much higher object in view. I desire to obtain, 
in some form or other, a negation, a solemn dis- 
avowal, by an act of the Senate, of the most dan- 
gerous and anti-republican doctrines of this re- 
ort. A majority of this body, by ordering a | 
airge number of copies of it to be printed, before | 
it was duly considered, have given—hastily, I 
would fain believe—a sort of implied sanction to | 
those fatal doctrines. In some way or other, I 
trust, that sanction may be revoked. If the doc- 
trines of political morality inculcated by this re- 
port shall once be recognized and established in 
this country, the days of American liberty are 
numbered. Let it be understood and proclaimed 


—as the doctrines of this report, in effect, pro- || 


claimed—that the public trusts of the nation, won 
in the first instance—if the favorite motto of the 
** spoils of victory”’ is to prevail—by party ser- 
vility, are to be retained by electioneering activ- 
ity; that partisan service is the required return | 
for office, as office is to be the reward of partisan 
service, and you lay at once the foundation of the 
most odious and fatal despotism which the mind 
of man can conceive of, a sordid party despot- 
ism far worse than a military despotism; because, 
though less fatal to human life, it would be infi- 
nitely more destructive to human morals, and to 
every manly and generous sentiment. Your of- | 
Sen-hebdees, through all the ranks of venality and | 
degradation, would be banded together by one | 
common principle of servility and devotion to | 
their chief; chey would vie with each other only | 
in the merit and efficieney of their electioneering | 
services; and amid the din and bustle of the offi- | 
cial canvass; of committees, caucuses, and con- | 
ventions, all organized and directed, secretly or 
openly, by the agency of office-holders, the voice | 
of the people would be stifled, or, to use the more | 
expressive language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘* smoth- | 
ered by the enormous patronage of the Govern- 
ment.”’ You would have your pretorian bands | 
of office-holders at the Capitol, and your legion- 
ary armies of them in the provinces—for your 
sovereign States would become dependant prov- | 
inces—who would dispose of the P 





Conduct of the Administ 


Now, a challenge can be given only || 


before them, the officer guilty of | Senate at length infected the mass of the people. 


|| glorious ancestors. 


|| ceive, is expressed in the — words of Mr. Jef- 
part of my purpose to argue the constitutional || ferson’s letter to Governor 

The proposi- || memorable circular, (one of the proudest monu- 
tion which | shall submit leaves that open for || ments, in my opinion, of his principles and fame, ) 
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absolutely as the pretorian bands and le ionary | 
_armies of Rome did of the imperial purple. 
The forms of your government would still be | 
| preserved; but of what avail are the forms with- | 
| out the spirit of free government? A high au- | 
| thority, indeed, has told us ‘that the greatest | 
/ masters of tyranny have judged the form without 
| the spirit of a free government more favorable to | 
| their schemes of oppression, than all the authority 
that absolute monarchy can give.’’ Rome, under 
the debasing despotism of the Cesars, had still 
her Senate, and comitia or assemblies of the peo- 
ple; public affairs were, for a long time, still con- 
ducted in the name of the Consul, the Censor, 
the Augur, and the Tribune of the people. The | 


the Emperor himself was an elective magistrate. | 
| But the spirit of liberty was extinct. The Sen- 
| ate was sunk in servility, and the servility of the 





Warned by these examples, it becomes us to 


| of power and that sturdy spirit of freedom which 
fired the breasts and guided the councils of our | 
The doctrines of political | 

morality inculcated in this report, I repeat, Mr. 
| President, are at war with all the cherished prin- 
_ ciples of our republican fathers; and if they shall | 
| once strike root in our soil, they will be fatal to | 
| the best hopes of American liberty. You have, 
| hastily and without due consideration, given them 
| an apparent sanction, at least by ordering an un- | 
usually large number of copies of the report to be | 
printed for dissemination among the people. Let | 
us now,in some way or other, perform a ‘ sol- 
enm lustration,’’ to éleanse ourselves, from the 
contamination of doctrines at once so hatefuk and 
so dangerous. We can do so inno manner more | 
appropriate and more effectual than by a solemn | 
reaffirmation of the principles of Mr. Jefferson 
in the face of this report. With this view I have 
prepared a resolution, which, the Senate will per- 


cKean, and of his 





which commits no one on the constitutional ques- | 
tion that has been raised, but leaves that open for | 
the deliberate investigation of a committee, and | 
the future decision of the Senate. I trust, then, | 
that all who profess themselves disciples of the 
Democratic faith will be happy in having this 
opportunity afforded them of subscribing their 
adhesion to the doctrines of him whom the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey himself has styled ‘ the | 
great apostle of Democracy.”’ 


Mr. Rives then submitted the following reso- | 
| 





| lutions:* 


| Whereas “the constitutional remedy by the elective 


|| principle becomes nothing if it may be smothered by the | 


| enormous patronage of the General Government: and | 
| whereas, also, “ freedom of elections is essential to the | 
| mutual independence of the State and Federal Govern- 
| ments, and of the different branches of the same Govern- 
| ment, so vitally cherished by American institutions :”’ | 
| Resolved, therefore, That, in the opinion of the Senate, | 
| itis highly ** improper for officers depending on the Exec- | 
utive of the Union to attempt to control or influence the | 
free exercise of the elective right.” 
Resolved, also, That measures ought to be adopted by | 
Congress, so far as their constitutional powers may extend, 
to restrain by law the interference of Federal oflicers with 
elections, otherwise’ than by giving their own votes; and 
| that the report of the Judiciary Committee be committed to 
| A select committee, with instructions to new-model it ac- | 





|| cording to the principles declared in the foregoing preamble 


| and resolutions. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. P. KENNEDY, 


” 





OF MARYLAND, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1839. 


The bill making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic service for the year 1839 being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and the question being on the 

| 





* These resolutions, when subsequently acted on, wer 
voted against by all those members of the Senate claimin 
to be the thorough friends of the Administration, and were 


residency as || consequently rejected by a strict party vote. 





| 
CONDUCT OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 
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amendment to strike out the appropriation for the 
of the Commissioners of the Navy, 
r. KENNEDY said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: When obtained the floor at 
the close of the last sitting of the committee, jt 
was not my eo to address my remarks par- 
ticularly to the amendment under consideration, 
I wished to carry the debate into a wider field, 
and to look at the general condition of affairs 
under the present Administration. 

It seemed to me that both the time and the 
mode of abolishing the Navy Board, which was 


the design of this amendment, was singularly 
|| inopportune. The House had neither the inform. 


ation proper to its action in this matter, nor the 
leisure, so near the end of the session, to give the 
subject the consideration it deserved. The debate 
itself has disclosed the want of accurate knowl- 
edge essential to the just determination of the 
question, and has demonstrated, I think, the im- 

ropriety of acting upon it at the present_time. 

t is true great complaints are abroad against the 


| efficiency of the board, and opinions unfavorable 


to its continuance are entertained by many judi- 
cious persons. I am not insensible to the weight 
of these opinions, and incline, in advance of all 
inquiry, to think that the duties assigned to the 
board might be more advantageously discharged 
under individual supervision. Asa practical rule, 
I would rather intrust to a single head those func- 
tions which require much energy and judgment 
for their performance, than to any board, no mat- 
ter how intelligent. Still, sir, this is a question 
of experience; and I should be loth, on the in- 
stant, to assail an organization which has been in 
existence for twenty years, without the amplest 
investigation and advice. 1am glad to see that 
the House has fallen into this opinion. The res- 
olution submitted by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Mattory] this morning, and adopted 
by the House, referring this question to the Sec- 
retary for a formal report at the next session, in- 
dicates a design to act only upon full information, 
and, for the present, must dispose of the amend- 
ment. 

I concur, Mr. Chairman, in the remark which 
fell from the venerable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] that much of the complaint 
which has been raised against the Commissioners 
of the Navy would, perhaps, upon examination, 
be found to lie more justly at the door of the head 
of the Navy Department—even, perchance, of the 
President himself. It seldom happens in a well- 
ordered Government that the subordinates fail to 
perform their duty when they have an efficient 
head. The Navy has been sadly in want of direc- 
tion for the last four or five years. No branch 
of the Administration has been so much left to 
chance, or to the guidance of a feeble hand; and 
itis, therefore, not to be wondered that complaints 
should be rife against the management of this de- 
ae eg the service throughoutall its branches. 

omething, sir, of the common discontent which 
is said to exist against the board is due to this 
cause. 

I still more cordially agree with the remark of 
the same honorable gentleman to whom I have 


'| just alluded, that a thorough examination of each 


and all of the Departments of the Government 
would lead to results eminently beneficial to the 
public welfare. Never was there an Administra- 
tion, in this country at least, or perhaps in any 
other, more likely to reward the toil of those who 
should devote themselves to an investigation of its 
doings. From the glimpses of abuse with which 
we have occasionally been favored, we may infer 
a great amount of concealed malversation. 

Sir, we know nothing of the real condition of 
the Departments but from these glimpses. The 
people are permitted to learn only by accident the 
state of the Administration concerns. Now and 
then some pampered favorite of ‘the party’’— 
some conspicuous and much-trusted friend of the 
ruling power—perpetrates a larceny and flies— 
and the fact, too notorious for concealment, bursts 
on the public view; now and then a defaultin 
sub-treasurer grows contumacious to the reiterate 
supplications and prayers of the Secretary, and 
prefers exposure, with its profits, to settlementand 
the smiles of the chief—and thus, again, the peo- 
ple are indulged with a development; now and 
then, upon the calls of this House, in flagrant 
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cases, Which not even party hardihood can brave, || ing is not less its misfortune than its fault—attrib- | with that of his predecessor. It adopted the same 
some reluctant confession, beyond the art of strat- || utable in as large a degree to its want of sagacity | measures; rested on the same general doctrines; 
vem to evade, is vouchsafed to the nation—and | ag to its evil inclinations: itis the natural offspring | was, like it, economical, cautious, and coneilia- 


we again get glimpses of the truth. || of Incapacity. tory; and was sustained, aud even administered, 
It seems, indeed, sir, to be a premeditated plan | It is now just ten years since the elevation to | by almost the same men. What was there in it 

of the party’? in this House to resist, upon va- || the presidential chair of the most remarkable man || to provoke a zeal for reform? 

rious pretexts, these calls for information touch- | of our times; remarkable as much for the intrinsic | Sir, if the nation had desired a reform, it would 


ing the conduct of the Departments in matters || properties of his character, as for the singular || not have selected General Jackson. Whatever 
where abuse may be supposed to exist. Itis now || good fortune that attended him through life. The || great qualities it was usual to ascribe to him, all 
six weeks since I myself—having reason to be- || era of his election to the Presidency was once || would have conceded that he had neither the cool- 
lieve that some irregularity, at least, some ex- || called the ERA or ReEFonM. Some still affect to | ness of temper, the knowledge, nor the experi- 
travagance, perhaps, or some favoritism, existed || call it by that name. To my mind it is chiefly | ence essential to the composition of that charac- 
in the manner in which the supplies of articles, | memorable as the commencement ofa great delu- | ter. Still, however, as the second canvass ap- 
not enumerated or reported in the yearly pub- || Sion—an imposture conducted with no ordinary | proached, it fell in with the views of the part 
lished contracts, were furnished to the different || ability, and propagating its principles by troops — leaders, that an impression should be ‘alle 0 
navy-yards—submitted a resolution to call on j of political Islamites as fervent, as obsequious, | something rotten in the State, and through this 
the Secretary for information as to the prices at || and as numerous as the faithful who swarmed be- || opinion to enlist an opposition on the basis of re- 
which these articles had been procured during the || neath the grotesque banner of theeastern prophet. | form. With this design, committees were raised 
past year. It did not enter into my thoughts, | Ten years have gone by since that eventfulepoch | .in both Hbouses of Congress to inquire into abuses. 
when I submitted that resolution, to charge any || —ten long years of various fortune, in which, if || They made their reports with ominous denunci- 
officer of the Government with intentional abuse. || the happiness of the American people has not || ations, and—I think, sir, in view of what has 
I knew nothing calculated to awaken suspicion, || been increased, we may confidently affirm that | transpired since, we may now say—with a ludi- 
except that very extravagant prices were alleged large and valuable additions have been made to || crous exaggeration of sundry very pitiful com- 
to have been paid; and I did not doubt that the || theirexperience. The occasion afforded by the || plaints. The search after abuse, notwithstanding 
House, respecting the obvious motive of the call, || discussions of this committee is appropriate to a | all that was made of it at the time, we may fairly 
and acknowledging its propriety, would have || survey of this field of experience; and I propose, | admit was a distinguished failure. The scheme, 
treated it as an ordinary movement of sound and |) sir, chiefly to direct my remarks to that end. || however, served its turn, and General Jackson 
wholesome legislation; that the call would have | No one can forget how peculiarly felicitous to | was all at once metamorphosed, or rather mag- 
been granted, sir, as a matter of course. Yet it || his own fame, and how eminently favorable to | nified into the Great Reformer. 
was refused; not by a direct vote, but by a re- || the hopes of the country were the circumstances | This movementaccomplished a double purpose. 
fusal to suspend the rules, as if the House could || under which General Jackson was first presented || It spread abroad a false opinion of great corrup- 
not afford the time from other business for this || to this nation as a candidate for the Presidency. || tion in the existing Government, and offered an 
light matter. I renewed my motion day after day, || The men of the Revolution were gone; the field || acceptable flattery to the chief. It gave hima 
praying the House togrant me this favor. Other || was crowded with aspirants; and the capital had || ee of peculiar veneration with the people, 
resolutions were taken up and passed by the sus- || become the seat of numberless intrigues, or— || His election was heralded as a coming glory—a 
pension of the rules almost every morning of the || what was practically the same thing—was sus- || mission of political regeneration—and he was 
session; mine was always refused, and refused at || pected to be so. In the perplexity of the public | looked upon, in some sort, as a predestined in- 
every trial by mere party votes. I found, very || mind, and its misgivings lest the popular will | strumentof national blessing. He was proclaimed 
early, that the proposition excited uneasiness || should have Jess to do with the adjustment of this | ‘* the Reformer,”’ par excellence; and—in the very 
amongst some prominent friends of the Admin- || question than the secret management of leaders, | novel and classical phrase of the stump-orators 
istration. I was even informed that, by a private || there was a sudden uprising of the great mass of | from Maine to Missouri—came, as a second Her- 
application to the Secretary, I might procure the || the nation to take the selection of the Chief Mag- || cules, to sweep out the great Augean stable of the 
information I wished; whilst those who suggested || istrate out of the hands of the politicians, and | Government. It was then, sir, a favorite theme 
this either voted against my resolution, or refused || preserve itintheirown. They chose theircandi- || to declaim against the abuse of patronage, and 
to vote at all. Such an opposition to an ordinary || date in the great military favorite of the day, even || the servility of the press; we often heard of the 
inquiry, as I deemed it, could not but excite sus- || while he himself (it was at that time believed) was || extravagance of the Administration, and of the 
icions against the integrity of the management || innocent of all thought of such an honor. Gen- || loose supervision of the Treasury. The party 
of that branch of service to which it referred. || eral Jackson’s imputed moderation of political || evolutions of that date, the congressional reports 
During the pendency of this question, I have re- | sentiment; his freedom from party trammels, so || and speeches, the newspaper dissertations, al! bear 
ceived letters from different quarters, which uas- || signally proclaimed in that famous correspond- || evidence to the flood of patriotic and virtuous 
sure me that great and flagrant abuse will be || ence with Mr. Monroe; his extreme lenity and ‘horror which burst forth from the bosoms of the 
found in the distribution of these unpublished || kindness towards the old Federal party; his un- || reformers at the profligacy of the Government, 
contracts, whenever the Administration shail be || bounded personal popularity, founded on merito- || in adding sixty or eighty thousand dollars to the 
disposed to favor the people with a knowledge of || rious military service, his alleged honesty and | national expenditure, and allowing $1,900 to Mr. 





its own proceedings. directness of character, and his boasted knowledge || Pleasants for his expenses as bearer of dispatches 
An honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. || of men—all contributed to give him a position of |, to Rio! 
Unperwoop]. has fared no better than myself. || irresistible command, and to more than compen- | In the same tone of feeling, and in accordance 


He offered, some days ago, a resolution for in- || sate for that want of statesmanship and political | with the design of the authors of the movement, 
quiry into the mode in which supplies are fur- || science which even his nearest friends admitted. | General Jackson lost no time, after his election, 
nished to the army in Florida. He, too, has been || With these ascribed qualities of character, he ral- || te communicate the great purport of his newly- 
denied that information by a party vote. The || lied around him not only the largest support of || conceived mission, with every solemnity which 
absurd rule that requires two thirds of the House || the people, but the aid of the most powerful tal- | official authority could throw around it. The 
to agree to take up such resolutions for consider- || ents in the nation. It was said—and no doubt it || portentous words were _ ee in the inaugural 
ation, has, in both of these cases, enabled the || was true—that, in the event of his election, he | from the portico of this Capitol— 
Administration party on this floor, although in a || might have called to the public service a combina- “The recent demonstration of public sentiment inseribes 
minority, to frustrate our endeavors tolearnsome- || tion of the greatest ability and influence which || on the list of Executive duties, in characters too legible to 
thing of the transactions of the Government in the || the country afforded. || be overlooked, THE TASK OF REFORM ; which will require 
matters to which they referred. It is apparent || Atthat time (I speak of the canvass of 1823-24) | eae Sean or te igi ee en ee 
that we may indulge but little hope, during the || we heard nothing of rErorm. The country asked | gict with the freedom of elections, and the counteraction 
present organization of this House, to penetrate || no reform; it needed none. The administration || of those causes which have disturbed the rightful course of 
into the secrets of the Administration; but the || of Mr. Monroe had given universal satisfaction, || 2ppointment, and have placed or continued power in un- 
time, I would fain believe, is not very remote when || and the people did not doubt the integrity of their || ul or incompetent hands. 
a searching cee of this hidden machinery |! public functionaries. || Soon after this oracular, and, to the great body 
may no longer be parried by the tactics of party. At the first moment of the defeat of General | of the country, startling announcement, we were 
Another year, and this duty will fall into the hands || Jackson’s election in the House of Representa- |, made acquainted with the specific abuses to which 
of those who, whatever may be theit imputed || tives, opposition was declared against the Admin- | this pruning-knife of reform was to be chiefly and 
want of qualification in other respects, will not || istration that was to succeed—fierce, unsparing, | most industriously applied. The regular annual 
be charged, even by their enemies, with a sus- || relentless opposition. It was not directed against. message, at the opening of the first Congress un- 
pected favor or affection for the delinquents. The || measures, nor even against men; but was a pre- | der the new Administration, is full of the grand 
fruits of such an examination cannot be other- || meditated, foreavowed hostility toeachandevery design. This paper was matured in an interval 
wise than wholesome. adherent of that Administration, and to each and_ of leisure; it was skillfully and carefully com- 
From this investigation, Mr. Chairman, when- || every measure it should propose. Its basis was | posed, and may be deemed the authoritative re- 
ever it shall be undertaken, I am not unprepared || the vindication of the alleged violation of the pop- | script of reform. It professes to emit the light 
to expect the disclosure of flagrant errors and mis- || ular will in the choice that had been made; and | wherein the Administration was to walk, and to 
deeds in the management of the public concerns. || the new incumbent, it was profanely declared in | lay down the map of its great working plan. In 
The calm, impartial judgment of the country rests || this Capitol, should be assailed in his adminis- | thatdocument you shali find the President’s mind 
with a deep and nsletabele consciousness upon || tration, even though that administration should | occupied with four prominent reforms, which are 
such an expectation; nay, sir, even the friends of || be ‘“‘pure as the angels at the right hand of God.’’ | treated as cardinal in the creed of freedom—indis- 
the predominant power itself are alarmed by it, || The opposition, therefore, to Mr. Adams looked | pensable to the existence of pure government, not 
and writhe under it. The errors of this Adminis- || to no reform. Indeed, sir, in point of principle || less than vital to the cause of republicanism. I 
tration are the necessary products of that state of || and policy, the administration of the Tamas || will not stop, sir, to read more than a few pas- 
things which brought it into power. Its misdo- | gentleman who now sits before me was identical |! sages from this message; but I invite members, 
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at their Jeisure, to give the whole of it a careful 
perusal. Its meditated reforms are, 


1, In the mode of electing the President, and || 


his reéligibility to office—the plan recommended 
being to ‘‘ remove all immediate agency (of the 
electoral college and House of Representatives) 
in the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent,’’ and ** in connection with such an amend- 
ment, to limit the service of the Chief Magistrate 
to a single term of either four or six years.”’ 


gress for office, at the a cage of the Presi- 
dent, in whose election they may have been offi- 
cially concerned. 

3. In the principle of appointing to office, in 
the language of the message, ‘*solely for the ben- 
efit of the people,’’ and, ** by a general extension 
of the law which limits appointments to four 


2. In the disqualification of members of Con- || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


years,’’ to lessen the liability of encumbering the || 
Government with men who cannot, ‘for any | 


length of time, enjoy office and power without 
being more or less under the influence of feelings 
unfavorable to the faithful discharge of the public 
duties;’’ and 

4. To establish a strict accountability in the 
public servants, and a rigid supervision of the 
‘Treasury; in reference to which the attention of 
Congress was invited to the inquiry as to ** what 
offices might be dispensed with, what expenses 
retrenched, and what\improvements might be 
made in the organization of its various parts, to 
secure the proper responsibility of public agents, 
and promote efficiency and justice in all its oper- 
ations.”’ 

Now, sir, there is the chart of reform.- Good 
and wholesome reforms, Mr. Chairman, each 
and all of them! I supported them then: | would 
support them now. ‘The whole nation—I mean 
the whole body of the governed, as distinguished 
from those who govern—would have sustained 
these improvements or changes at that day, as I 
have no doubt they would at this, if the proposi- 
tion were submitted to them. 

Well, sir, what became of all these amendments 
in our domestic polity? Ten years have passed 
over, and during all that time the reformers have 
had unlimited control of the Government. Is 
there a man on this floor who will say that Gen- 
eral Jackson could not have carried any measure 
that he deemed essential to the honor and glory 
of his administration, or to the welfare of the na- 
tion? Did he want power to achieve his plans 
of administration? Was he not backed by his 
friends—ay, and by the large majorities of the 


country—in whatever scheme he indulged for || ous—that of an iwnovaTor; for innovator he was, 


Was not his honor, his faith, || 


the public good ? 
his reputation, pledged to these reforms? Was 
he not glorified by all his banded presses when 





he proposed them? Turn to the newspapers of | 


December, 1829, and read how, from city to city, 
village to village, to every hamlet and cabin, the 
tide of gratulation and panegyric rolled forward 
to the magnifying of the Great Reformer. Now, 
sir, of these four conspicuous, cardinal reform- 
ations, which was achieved ? 

Achieved! not only were they not achieved, but 
the whole current of the President’s power, all 
his practice, his precept, his policy, from Alpha 
to Omega, set directly, and of deliberation afore- 
thought, against this whole scheme of reform. He 


Not one—not one! | 


was not merely indifferent to it, careless in en- | 


forcing it, sluggish or preoccupied with other mat- 
ter, but he grew to be, in a very brief space of 
time, distinctly and actively hostile to it. 


He | 


wrought no change in the mode of electing the | 


President; and so far from limiting his service to 


ciently by example as by law,) he actually elec- 
tioneered through the country for a second choice; 
and, if report be true, as I believe it is, franked 
with his own hand the letter of his own secretary 
soliciting his renomination to the Presidency from 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 


Holding Exegutive favor, as he did, to be so | 
unfriendly to the free and faithful discharge of the | 


duty of the representative, he might at least have | 
been sparing in the selection of members of Con- 
gress for office. And yet, sir, upon an enumera- 
tion of his appointments, it will be found that no | 
President had ever dealt so largely in the stock 
of cofruption. Nay, sir, I think Iam warranted 
in saying ([f have not cast it-up arithmetically) | 


ead ivanssnmenen 





that General Jackson raised more members of Con- 
gress to office than all the Presidents before him 
together had done since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 


Then, as to his pretended reform of the principle | 


of appointment, and his doctrine that office was 
to be filled solely for the common good; public 
employment became, under his auspices, notori- 
ously the mere prize of party service. Never, until 
General Jackson’s day, did partisan effrontery rise 
into such matchless contempt of the decencies of 
public observance as to make open proclamation 
that office was the spoil of victory, and belonged 
of right to the conquerors. Never, until his day, 
was the Post Office, with its countless servitors, 
seized upon as the instrument of political success. 
Yet he did it without a blush, and has turned its 
whole artiller 

down their bedapiettiente: He would have done 
the same with the bank, but that he found that 
citadel too strong to be assailed, and too firm to 


| be seduced; to which fact may be traced that ma- 
| lignant and absurd war which constitutes both the 


_vants, his guardianship of t 
| whatare they? A jest. The Treasury has been 


chief exploit and deepest disgrace of his adminis- 
tration. 


back upon the people to batter | 


His greater Sepere ae A of the public ser- | 


e public treasure— 


almost emptied by the larcenies of the chief minis- 


| ters of the law; and at this day the friends of the 


men in power are heaping upon our tables piles 


of bills to guard them against the felonies of their | 


political brethren, vainly attempting to castupon | 
the law the irregularities that have grown out of | 


their neglect, or their incapacity to administer it. 
Thus ends this farce of reform? It has sunk 


it bat that of a hypocritical and wicked fraud—a 


| trick of imposture—a thing to juggle with. Asa 


scheme of amendment, it was a ridiculous abor- 


tion; aw a device of party tactics, it was below 


| change: change, sometimes 


contempt. The august patron of pure govern- 
ment, the conservator of the public morals, the 

redestined and foreannounced reformer of a 
Lacksliding generation, has been overmatched by 
the seductions of Satan, and has fallen into com- 
munion with the unclean thing. He has even 
trafficked in the great and the small iniquities 
which he came to denounce. 


Mr. Chairman, whilst, from this view of the | 


movement to which I have referred, it is evident 
that General Jackson has been singularly unlucky 


_ into insignificance; it has left no memory behind | 


as a reformer, | will not deny to him a reputation | 
| quite as prominent, and infinitely more mischiev- 


in the broadest and worst sense. 
His administration was 
stealing along in 


one of ceaseless | 


_ noiseless advance, sometimes bursting forth in | 
bold, open-day achievement; one while sweeping | 
with the breath of spring, at another with the 


rage and havoc of the tornado. 


We had ever | 


‘change of men, change of measures, change of | 


|| stituted the theory of his conduct. 
a single term, (which he might have done as effi- || 


principles. The pervading characteristic of that 


most anomalous and extraordinary administra- | 


tion was mutation—uncertainty—experiment. It 


lived in perpetual motion, defying all hope of | 


repose; it rejoiced in turmoil, and reveled in par- 
adox. ‘Those who followed it were forever igno- 
rant of their whereabout; they knew no rest for 
the soles of their feet; they traveled over quick- 
sands. The idea of political consistency never 
entered the President’s head; he had no percep- 
tion of the meaning of the term. His idol was 
his popularity, and whatever sustained that con- 
It was his 
boast, his glory, his perpetual aim. His dream 
was popularity, his motive was reer his 
defense was popularity. Not that popularity 


| which submissively trails after the public will, 





and humbly essays to do the public bidding; nor 
that nobler motive which studies the country’s 
good, and, by an assiduous devotion to the duties 
of station, seeks the applause of its own con- 
science and the approbation of virtuous men; but 
a domineering, wayward, arrogant popularity— 
an impatient, hectoring assumption of the right 
to lead, which repudiates all law, despises all ob- 
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ower was used, in turn, to enlarge his popular. 


ity. With consummate skill (for I do not deny 


to him great foresight and management) he turned 
all the resources of his position to the strength. 
ening of this, his most cherished attribute. Th,» 
very boldness of his designs seemed to fascinate 
the public admiration: he dazzled the popular 
mind by that fearlessness which we were, for q 
time, accustomed to interpret as a proof of his 


honesty and uprightness of purpose. Least of aj 
| men, was he suspected of dissimulation; and yet 
| Lam persuaded a more skillful dissembler never 
| occupied high station in our country. He flat. 


tered the people with the address of a practiced 


| courtier, startled and amused them by the thun- 
| derclaps of his policy, identified his success with 


the gratification of their favorite passions, grap- 
pled himself with wonderful adroitness to the 
predominant sentiments, wishes, and prejudices, 
of the great and massive majority, and became a 
monarch, an autocrat, by the sheer concentration 
of republican suffrage. 

This power he wielded with a stern and inex- 


| orable temper of proscription against all who did 
|| not bow down to his authority, and worship him 


as the embodiment, the incarnation, of the pop- 
ular sovereignty. He was the fountain of honor, 
the arbiter of disgrace, holding the political for- 
tunes and hopes of his followers at his own ca- 


| pricious disposal. The most indulgent of friends, 


the most ruthless of enemies, there was no delin- 

uency of the one that he could not overlook; 
there was no offense in the other so trivial that, 
when occasion offered, he would not visit it with 
vindictive punishment. He who could not only 
tolerate, but sustain, protect, and reward the 
troops of greedy parasites, the defaulters, the pub- 
lic plunderers, that thronged his hall in the guise 
of friends—men, some of whom were notorious for 
the derangement of their official accounts; could, 
nevertheless, pursue with unprecedented animos- 
ity an unwary trespasser upon the Government 
treasure—a small defaulter of some three thou- 
sand dollars—and, for years, delight himself with 
the sufferings of his victim. He could continue 
to heap upon this man fresh indignity, disgrace, 
and pain, even beyond a rigorous judicial sen- 
tence, until the humanity of the nation at last re- 
volted, and cried out, ** for shame !’’? This could 
he do, because the unfortunate subject of his 
wrath had, in an evjl hour, ventured to exercise 
the privilege of a free citizen, and express, in a 
publie journal, his disapprobation of the meas- 
ures, and his doubts of the political integrity of 
the imperial republican chief. 

With such a temper, and such power in the Ex- 
ecutive, what considerate citizen of this land had 
not motive to pause, and look with distrust and 
fear to the future? Sir, the events that have taken 
place under that rule have fully justified the worst 
forebodings of those who watched itsprogress. A 
great and vicious revolution was accomplished in 
the character of this Government—one which shall 
render the name of its author forever famous in 
our annals. 

General Jackson’s first term was occupied in 
the practice of those arts by which his popularity 
was extended and confirmed. It was a period of 


preparation and marshaling of forces. No one 


‘| who reads the history of that period, in the Ex- 
|| ecutive communications and in the official press 


servance, and maintains its supremacy by per- | 


sonal and party force. 
In General Jackson, his a was the 
means by which he increased his power; and his 








commentaries of the day, will fail to be struck 
with the extreme profession of reverence for the 
popular will which everywhere speaks in the lan- 
guage or breathes in the spirit of these emana- 
tions from the Chief Magistrate. Some such 
declarations as the following ever meet the eye in 
the perusal of these papers: 

** J regard an appeal to the source of power, in all cases 
of real doubt, and when its exercise is deemed indispensa- 
ble to the general wellare, as amongst the most sacred of 
all obligations.’’— Message of 1829. 

**{ kaow no tribunal to which a public man in this coun- 
try, ina ease of doubtand difficulty, can appeal with greater 
advantage or more propriety than the jadgment of the peo- 
ple.’ —Message of 1830. 

The frequent reiteration of such sentiments 
could not but inspire confidence and trust in the 
Executive amongst all those, especially, whose 
preconceived opinion of the President’s upright- 
ness prepared them to indulge the kindest feel- 
ings towards his success. This constant recur- 
rence to the source of power was a gentle flattery, 
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Pular. well contrived to put the people off their guard. a that eenera, in nos posneneitie to the pace, further || might crush every principle of freedom in our 
. ; iti |} than it is expressly made so by the Constitution. In every || - : ; he » @ fi : 7} 
deny It has ever been the trick of ambition, from the ether veagoes, each Of thein te che cocqual Of the Other two, | Constitution worth contending for. The wit of 
urned days of Cesar to our own. With all this display | and all are servants of the American people, without power || man could not devise a plan of encroachment 
Dgth. of respect for the popular will, no man ever held || or right to control or censure each other in their service of || upon regulated liberty more insidious, progress- 
The that will in greater contempt, when it came in | their common superior, save only in the manner and wo the || ive, and, finally, more sure to end in absolutism 
inate conflict with his own, than the late President. || aha a a rior has prescribed.” —Protest,-4pril, | than this I have so cursorily brought into review. 
Pular Sir, if you desire the proof of it, you shall find | ; : . ~ Based upon an imperious popularity, (forno Pres- 
for a it not only in the heady current of his life, but | The President having thus assumed a position |! ident but one so armed with the people’s devotion 
f his in that battle with the legislative power which || which enabled him to defy the inspection or con- | oould have advanced a step in this perilous ca- 
of all marked hiscareer; his perpetual veto of the rep- || trol of the Legislature; having thus exempted reer,) it assumes for the Executive, successively 
d yet resentative action in the internal improvement || himself from allaccountability—exceptin the im- |) festa representative character, coequal with, 
never pills, the bank bill, the land bill—all forbidden in || practicable form of impeachment—to the Repre- | ang independent of, the Legislature; then, aright 
> flat. the face of large majorities of the direct repre- || S@mtatives of the nation, and invested himself | ¢, rooard the result of the elections as a popular 
ticed sentatives of the people—notoriously in the face | with an undefined and hitherto unheard-of pre- || patification of Executive conduct; then, a con- 
hun. of the popular judgment and wish ‘of the day. || ‘e7sion to the character of a direct supreme, | structive and excjusive responsibility for all sub- 
with You shall see it in the famous removal of the de- || national representative, his nee det was ; to || ordinate officers; and, finally, the independent 
yrap- sits; in the refusal to restore them; in that | Strengthen his vantage-ground by defenses that |, interpretation of the laws. The result of all is, 
» the fich-handed measure of holding back the land | should, with no less efficacy, exempt the subor- | to sive to this republican nation a Chief Magis- 
ices, bill when it was known that two thirds of both |! dinate functionaries, through whom his measures | trate of more power and less real responsibility, 
me a Houses would have passed it in spite of the veto; || W°F® ee nee aoe» from their waproess &C- | of broader range for mischievous ambition, and 
° ° | pols 2 70 , ror } . o ‘ 
ation and, above all other acts of contumacy to public || COUntability to the legisiative power. St was very | oreater capacity for harm, than may be found in 
opinion and popular will—the cap-sheaf of his | evident vee mM Executive had gained ey ~ ® || any constitutional monarch of modern times. Sir, 
° . . ° = ~ rere ‘4 34 ¢ ® 7 ° 
nex- way wardness—his pocketing, as it has been sig- | conquest w of tl S Lecsalat we ee woh mnie mie el these doctrines have sprung out of the very inso- 
. : e S 2 Ww or ‘yo - - z ® 
> did nificantly termed, of the bill for the repeal of the || SUPervision of the Legisiature which MIghtiright= | lence of power; they are the land-marks which 
him Treasury circular. || en them from their party allegiance to their chief. || trace the victory of the proud chief over the rights 
pop- Sir, it was this hostility to popular control that || T° protect them against this supervision required | ang Jaws of a subdued country— 
nor, led General Jackson to that systematic assault | ® St!!! broader pretension than the last, and thence || “Till conquest unresisted ceased to please 
for- upon the structure of this Government which I | arose that famous doctrine of Executive unity And rights submitted lei him none to seize.” 
. ca. have termed a revolution, and which ended only | and responsibility which figures so conspicuously These assumptions, Mr. Chairman, were: not 
nds, in the subversion of some of the most important || !” the promulgation of the new creed of the sec- | o.. jolitieal abstractions. The senensndiiiaie 
. . . ° a c . , . , , 
clin. principles of the Constitution. His scheme was | ond term, In this creed the Executive is a unit, siolanans in all the workings of the late Adminis- 
ook; toenlarge the Executive power and to depress the '| and in the President alone rests all the respons- || setutianins ¢. Midd .pimiiabiaeet nl ile menhigers: Bb 
hat, legislative. In the Executive power he saw and || ibility. The officers of Government are but the | vi ich ‘the aes abuses. in this Aiemdenanan 
with felt the source of unlimited popularity; in the || ‘'eations of his will; the agents for the perform- | \.-. enaendered and screened from the observa- 
only legislative he was aware of a constant, jealous | 80° * ne Sata ae to ne gon 3.89 tion of the publiceye. To them may be traced 
the guardianship against encroachment, that restrict- | one else. I read, sir, again, from the protest: that abundant fruit of corruption which is now 
pub- ed his footsteps to a path in which he had no pa- oe ay a ee » pneenine powet a eeent in | just beginning to show its hideous rottenness. 
ulse i valk. . || the President of the United States. Among the duties im- || "7 os daoheeealiia . 66 a 
a tienes to — a one was a oaees’ - || posed upon him, and which he is sworn to perform, is that Li tany one turn back to the history of * the in- 
ronage, reward, and partisan alliance; the other || of taking care that the laws be faithfully executed. Being | Vestigation,’’ as it is called —** the concealment 
uld, a surly warder of popular rights, whose appro- '| thus made responsible for the entire action of the Executive | would be its better name—of 1837. There let 
nos- priate duty lay in curbing the excursive spirit of || department, it was but reasonable thas the power of ap- || him read the President’s refusal to answer inter- 
rent iti i pointing, Overseeing, and controling hose who execute : et . <s 3 . ; s 
- ambitious chief. ; || the laws—a_ power in its nature executive—should remain || TOSatories as to the condition of the Departments, 
10u- I have said, sir, that General Jackson’s first ‘| in his hands.” and his claim to be exempted from question un- 
vith term was employed in marshaling his forces. His | less specific charges were exhibited, Let him re- 
nue second is distinguished by the developments of And once more, in the same paper: flect upon the President's arrogant arraignment of 
ace, his skill in using them. Immediately after his re- | ** The whole Executive power being vested in the Pres- eaerabers of thie Bleuse for their feondom of enecch 
3en- lecti ie . es ident, who is responsible for its exercise, it is a necessary a. 7 7 | : 
n election, a principle of vast import and signifi- | consequence that he should have a right to employ agents | in the debate that preceded the appointment of the 
re- cance was announced to the country, with all the of his own choice to aid him in the performance of his du- | committee; the order to the Cabinet officers to dis- 
uld authority which an Executive communication || ties, and to discharge them when he is no longer willing to regard the mandate of the committee, and the con- 
his could confer upon it. The scope of this principle | ¢ esponsible for their acts. | sequent refusal to answer; the claim to protection 
18e was to set Congress at defiance by assuming for || True tothis theory ofexecutive dutyand power, | from this examination set up by the President and 
na the Executive, not only an independence of the || and very distinctly, sir, to my mind, denoting its |, his Cabinet, upon the plea of privilege dgainst 


ag- Legislature, but even a superiority over it. It || parentage, we have seen, on a late occasion, the || self-inculpation; the personal immunity asserted 














of was declared that the President was the repre- ostmaster General favoring the country with a | by them agajnst the search for papers; and finally 
a sentative of the American people—coequal with || practical commentary upon its meaning. I will || the impudent defiance of the committee by the 
uX- the legislative power, accountable to the people | Sn to read a passage from his answer to the ap- | Postmaster General. Let any man turn to these 
vad and not to Congress for its acts. || plication for a mandamus in the case of Stockton | proceedings, so recent, so vivid in the recollection 
ind And a corollary was deduced from this that the || & Stokes: of the nation, and he will at once be able to trace 
ren elections, being appeals to the people, were to be || « The executive isa unity. The framers of the Consti- out the impression of this new political philoso- 
rst interpreted as expositions of the public judgment || tution had studied history too well to impose on the coun- | phy on every feature of that remarkable incident. 
A in favor of the great representative chief, and were || ‘'Y a saree. The qxecusing power was vested It will be remembered, too, sir, that these doc- 
in to be taken as confirmations of all his acts, prin- || "44 President, The exceutive oflcers are his agents OF | triney are altogether of recent date—the coinage 
all ciples, and opinions. i'l is. ‘The acts of the executive officers are the acts of the | of the last Administration. Never before, in the 
in ‘It will be for those in whose behalf we all || President. Constitutionally he is as responsible for them | history of this Government, have they been as- 
act,”? says the President, in his first message after | as if they were done by himself, though not morally.” serted in theory or developed in practice. They 
= his reélection, when giving his reasons for setting || Now, sir, it is evident that this accountability are utterly without sepeaienl or color of former 
ty aside the decision of the House of Representatives || of the subordinate officers of this Government to | example. As I have said, sir, they owed their 
of in favor of retaining the deposits in the bank, ‘‘to || the President is altogether incompatible with their | origin to the necessities of General Jackson’s 
ae decide whether the executive department of the || responsibility to the National Legislature, oreven | scheme of administration—a scheme whose fatal 
= Government, in the steps which it has taken on || with their liability to be inspected or examined | aim was the prostration of every department of 
= this subject, has been found in the line of its || by that Legislature. All responsibility is con- | this Government before the Executive. It is curi- 
ck duty.”’ verged upon the President, and he being, accord- || ous to note, in the progress of this revolution, 
he _ In that appeal to the people, against Congress, || ing to the theory, the representative of the people, || with what confidence its great author trusted to 
n- is the first dawn of this new thcory of Executive is accountable only to them, and not to his mere || the force of profession, when it was necessary to 
_ power. It was more fully announced afterwards, || coequal—or, more properly speaking, in the spirit | blind the people against the perception of his real 
h in the famous * protest’’ of April following. || of these assumptions, his inferior—the legislative || designs, and am l@tle trouble he-gave himself to 
- . ‘The President,’’ it is there declared, ‘‘is the || body, composed as it is of but fragment repre-| reconcile this profession with his practice. There 
direct representative of the American people.’’ || sentations of that same people. was no sentiment which was paraded more osten- 
es And, again: i When we add, Mr. Chairman, to all these pre- | tatiously before the public eye by the President, 
v “The legislative power, subject to the qualified nega- || tensions that kindred claim with which this na- | than the declaration of his extreme scruple against 
- tive of the President, is vested in the Congress of the Uni- || tion was so familiar in the palmy days of Jack- | the exercise of doubtful powers. There is scarcely 
1 ne ee ree oe Sel ta vein’ econdeaie ia | sonism—the claim to interpret the laws as the | a State paper of his day that does not repeat phe 
- the President, except that, in the conclusion of treaties and || President understood them, without respect to | admonition against this easy sin of questionable 
» in certain appointments to office, he is to act with the ad- || judicial authority, legislative exposition, or pre- | power, as the first and gravest to be deprecated. 
vice and consent of the Senate. ‘The Judicial power is | scriptive usage, but solely as the Chief Magis- || As if the President were conscious that histemper, 
's United Becene ane at oo Seer leneddeaeat, ter ae || trate’s green and ripe judgment, his passion or his || and the habits of his past life, mightlay him open 
e purpose the accusatory power is vested in the House of Rep- 1 intellect might suggest—when we add this preten- | to the suspicion of this sin, he is careful to dese- 
e resentatives, and that of hearing and determining in the | sion to the rest, we have a scheme of power so || crate it with a peculiar abhorrence. Now, sir, it 
> Rovemalar nolo wy sary fee a npeh anaes i comprehensive for every purpose of misrule and | will be found that there has been scarce a power 
- powers of the different departments, yet, with these excep- || corruption as to leave the most absolute cravings || under our Constitution, which, in the course of 
s tions, each of the three great depattments is independent of 1 of despot ambition nothing to desire in the con- fifty years’ administration, has been held d6ubt- 
y the others in its sphere of action, and, when it deviates || struction of the framework of a Government that |! ful, that General Jackson has not either exercised, 
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tion. He expressed his willingness to charter a 
national bank; and would have done so, as he | 
declared, if the plan had been conformable to cer- 
tain views which he disclosed; he signed bills for 
internal improvements; he constantly used the 
veto, on mere questions of expediency, where no 
constitutional objection was pretended; he has 
held back a bill from Congress, when two thirds | 
of each House would. have voted for it; in the 
case of the specie circular, he refused to return the | 


bill altogether; he has appointed to office, after || 
his nominee has been rejected by the Senate; he || 


removed the deposits upon a plea of constitutional 
responsibility, when the officer to whom the law | 
specially intrusted them had refused; he hasdenied | 


to Congress the right to inspect the Departments, | 


unless that inspection were directed to previously 
specified charges of abuse. 
say, Mr. Chairman, that some of the powers to 
which these acts refer may not be lawfully and | 
beneficially exercised by the Executive—|I believe | 
they may, sir—but every one will admit that they 
may be all ranked amongst that class of doubtful 
eee upon which great contrariety of opinion | 
a8 existed in this country; and I allude to the | 
action of the late President in reference to them, | 
only by way of contrast between his profession 


suited his purpose to transcend them. 
The adoption, Mr. Chairman, of such princi- | 
ples as | have described, and the administration | 
of the Government in accordance with them, are | 
altogether sufficient to explain any amount of of- 
cial delinquency which has been, or may hereaf- 
ter be, discovered. Such a system, by convert- 
ing the powers of the Government into a party 
engine, could not fail to breed up an army of par- 
tisan zealots, such as we have seen—rude, rapa- 
cious, and selfish. It could not fail to lower the | 
estimate of public virtue, to debauch, the public 


or assumed the right to exercise, without hesita- } 


| 
| munity. Wild and visionary theories of political | 


duty were disseminated abroad ,and showed them- || 
|| selves in the most mischievous forms in the pro- | 
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tions; it delighted in strange conjunctures—the | 


heavings ard spasms of that capricious power 
which displayed itself in such fantastic action at 
the capital. A spirit of insubordination, of mis- 


rule, and riot became diffused through the com- | 


ceedings of the State Legislatures. The most 


|| abstruse and difficult problems of political econ- 


omy—questions of currency, finance, constitu- | 


tional power—were summarily but most authori- || 
tatively disposed of by the shallowest pretenders || 


to statesmanship; and the oldest and best insti- 
tutions of the country attacked and beaten down 


| by political charlatans. Knowledge, deliberation, 


experience, all were obliged to give way to this 


When General Jackson came into power, he 
| found every interest in the country prosperous; 
| when he departed, he left every interest at its 
_lowestebb. Inthe first era, our systems of polic 

had been matured, and were in wholesome exer. 
cise: agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
were all thriving; the currency was of unexam- 
_ pled soundness and value; the revenues were 
| gradually increasing; the debt was provided for; 

the improvements in the surface of the countr 
were advancing at a steady and wholesome pace; 
the Government was economical, and its foreign 
relations upon the most secure and honorable 
| footing. IL will not attempt to contrast that state 
_of the nation with the present; I will only sa 
| that General Jackson, reversing the boast of the 
| Roman Emperor, might have exclaimed, at his 


| newly-inspired intuition; and the greatest pains || departure from the capital, ‘1 found Rome mar- 
Ido not pretend to || 


| were taken by party leaders and demagogues to || ble, and I have left it brick.” 
| deceive the people into the belief that the pro- | 





foundest questions of government might be con- 
signed to the decision of men of the lowest scale 


| of qualification in political science. A broad and 
odious line of distinction was drawn between the 
rich and the poor; and where mutual dependence || 


and interest should have engendered kind feel- 
ings, harmony, and brotherhood, the seeds of 


| ill-willand hatred were deeply sown. 
and his practice,and to show how little scrupulous || 


he was as to constitutional restraints, when it || 


In obedience to the same influence, the Gov- 
ernment press became a mere engine of slander— 


|| the fabricator of palpable and gross falsehood. 
| Everything that transpired in the Government 
| was distorted by its light. 
| ulary, was called public opinion, was but the re- 


What, in its vocab- 


verberation of its own false clamor. The people 


| were systematically abused, cheated ,and betrayed 
| by its monstrous counterfeits—juggled and duped 
| by the type fiend. The coherence of *‘ the party”’ 


required an organized plan of misrepresentation,; 
the existence of the Administration required it. 


| It had risen by it, and was maintained by it. It 


morals, and to fill the land with greedy hunters || 


after ‘the spoils.’’ It could not fail to engender 
hosts of demagogues, of every order and degree | 
—from the fustian ranter ata tippling shop, up | 
to the all-sufficient oracle of Jacobin philosophy | 
in the Senate—or to the more shrewd and cunning | 
fomenter of base prejudices and passions in the | 
Cabinet. Yes, sir, even higher still—to the pop- 
ularity-engrossing chief himself. It has already | 
done all this, and more. The favor of Govern- | 
ment has become a prize to be won by adulation | 
and compliance, and, asa necessary consequence, | 
the meanest man ever bears away the reward. | 
Public office is to be obtained only by that sub- | 
serviency which no honorable man can conde- | 
scend to yield; it therefore inevitably falls into the | 
hands of the worst. Good men fly from the as- | 
sociation of the Executive. Sir, it ts remarka- 
ble that General Jackson’s administration could 
never retain aboutit men of preéminent ability; it | 
was not their sphere. They fled from itin squad- | 
rons. Even the ties of friendly association in the | 
Cabinet could not be preserved beyond a year at | 
atime. President Jackson made as many ghosts 
as Richard: 

— — ———“ Where is Clarence? 

Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, Gray ? 

Where the kind Hastings ?”’ 

I may ask, where is Berrien, Branch, Ingham? 
Where Duane, McLane, and other early friends | 
of the chief? Gone, sir! immolated by that spirit | 
which endured no free opinion. 
the presence of the chief himself did they fly, but | 
in every ent of the agrvice the talent of | 
the nation deserted him. 
of that rule, down to the present day, every elec- | 
tion has successively lowered the scale of abilit 
by which the reigning power is sustained; sntil, 
at last, it is apparent that the party in possession 
of the Government issoon likely to be without that | 
modicum of talent which, even at this moment, | 
so scantily suffices for the small vindication, on 
this floor, of its own small! merits. 

Sir, the baleful influence of the last Adminis- | 
tration was notconfined to the character of the 





could not have subsisted a month if the people | 
It would have with- | 


could have heard the truth. 


ered in the light and crumbled into dust. The 


whole atmosphere in which it breathed was false; | 
the element upon which it lived was deception; |! 
its popularity, its power, its duration, depended || 


on the essential condition of blinding the people. 


It lived and moved and had its being in the uni- || disaster, as at that moment characterized the two 


| illustrious individuals to whom I have alluded. 


versal, inextinguishable, everlasting LIE. 


Whilst this was the action of that Administra- | 


tion upon the morals of the nation, its measures 
were no less physically hurtful to the public in- 
terest. 
that rendered its principles vicious. They were 
ever dictated by selfish passion, and characterized 
by that domineering temper which I have before 
described as the distinctive impulse of the Ad- 


| ministration. 


The President’s vanity and thirst for applause 


rendered him eagerly and raslily precipitate to |) 


pay off the public debt. All other interests were 


compelled to give place to the achievement of the || 
glory of wiping away that debt during the term || 


of his political supremacy. 


His hatred, or, rather, his defiance and impa- | 


| tience, of the fame of one man, (Mr. Biddle,) 


caused him to make war upon the bank. 


His personal animosity to another distinguished 


| 
| 


They were hurtful from the same causes || 





j 
ty 


| a tribute of praise to his energy. 


Still, sir, | desire to do the late President jus- 
_ tice in one particular in which I might be misap- 
prehended. In the management of the foreign 
| affairs of this Government, | am prepared to pa 
In that brane 
of the public concerns, he is entitled to all the ap- 
plause he has ever received. ‘The very qualities 
of character which rendered him dangerous at 
home, furnished him the means of success in the 
disposal of our affairs abroad. That imperious 
| temper which despised the limits of republican 
| rule, admirably fitted him to cope with monarchs, 
| and transfused into his foreign negotiations the 
vigor that crowned them with success. 

In the hasty glance, Mr. Chairman, which I 
have taken of the principles and policy of the last 
Presidency, my aim has been to bring to the con- 
| templation of the committee the singularly un- 
| happy auspices under which the existing Chief 
| Magistrate came into power. It was the great 
misfortune of Mr: Van Buren to succeed to a di- 
lapidated inheritance; and that misfortune was 
most fatally aggravated by the extraordinary il- 
lusion of national prosperity which, at the mo- 
| ment of the departure of his predecessor, and of 
his own accession, haunted and bewildered the 
imagination.of both. Sir, I have seldom read in 
history of such remarkable self-deception, such 
| wonderful blindness to the signs of approaching 


Permit me, sir, to read the parting words of Gen- 


‘| eral Jackson, on the 3d of March, 1837, and the 





— declaration of Mr. Van Buren on the fol- 
owing day: 

“ My life has been a long one, and I cannot hope that it 
| has, at all times, been free of errors. But I have the con- 
| solation of knowing, thatif mistakes have been committed, 
| they have not seriously injured the country I so anxiously 


|| endeavored to serve ; and, at the moment when I surren- 


| der my last public trust, I leave this great people prosper- 
| ous and happy.’’—Farewell Add: ess. 
On the 4th of March the successor spoke in this 
| strain: 

* Abroad we enjoy the respect, and, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, the friendship of every nation. At home, while 


|| our Government quietly but efficiently performs the sole 


| 


legitimate end of political institutions, in doing the greatest 
| good to the greatest number, we present an aggregate of 
| human prosperity surely not elsewhere to be found.””—In- 
| augural of Mr. Van Buren. 


Sir, at the very moment when these self-gratu- 


| individual (Mr. Cxay) induced him to veto the | lating gentlemen were vaunting, in such proud 


Not only from || 





land bill. 

To these three measures, proceeding from the 
egotism and vain-gloriousness of the President, 
may be traced the chief maladies of the times. 
To them may be traced, in succession, the over- 


tion of the surplus, the distribution, the paper 
system, the hard-money experiment, the suspen- 
sion, the wide-spread bankruptcy, and, finally, 


| the enormous and unexampled peculation upon 


the public treasure. 
I do not stop, sir, to expatiate upon the se- 


| quence of these events, nor to indicate more mi- 
| nutely their connection with each other, and with 
' the leading measures to which I have referred | 


| them. Iam sure, now that we may calmly look || 
| back to the whole train of our past disasters, the 
public men with which it was surrounded; it || 


might be traced through almost every department || 
of society. We lived in the midst of convulsions. || 


| 


impartial judgment of the country will be at no 


| throw of internal improvements, the accumula- | 
From the eurliest era |} 


loss to assign them to the causes | have enumer- | 


ated. They will be ever accounted, sir, by the re- 


The public taste was vitiated and fed by the || flecting portion of our citizens, the bitter fruits of 
stimulus of constantly recurring political erup- || Jacksonism. 


| 
I 


| phrase, of the nation’s happiness, the deep thun- 
_der of the coming earthquake was already miut- 
tering beneath their feet. The retiring chief had 
_searcely reached the Hermitage, the complacent 
successor had scarcely been domesticated under 
the roof of the palace, before the great doom 
| broke over the land, and scattered dismay from 
| our remotest confine to the center. The Presi- 
dent saw every vestige of the illusion vanish in 
an instant, and that couch of roses, upon which 
he had so confidently hoped to lie down, became 
| a bed of thorns. Amidst the crash of the cur- 
_rency, the insolvency of the Government, and the 
— distress and wailing of the people, almost 
lis first act of authority was to summon Congress 
to his aid. They came here, sir, but to bear tes- 
_timony to the wide-spread havoc of the storm. 
| The President met them in humbleness of heart, 
in grief and dismay; he implored a hand to help; 
he sought consolation where there was none to. 
be found—upon the bosom of his party. The 
| party had lost its power. 
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Fresh difficulties have thickened around him at 
every stage of his progress from that day. In 
the south the Indian war has been but a series of 
disasters We have been baffled, exhausted, beat- 
en, by a handful of savages. On the northern 
frontier our weakness has become a by-word of 
contempt. This great Republic, in the hands of 
its present rulers, is not even able to preserve its 
neutrality in the domestic rebellion of a Power 
with whom we profess to hold the most friendly 
relations; and we are obliged to confess our in- 
ability to restrain the armaments of our own citi- 
zens, Which are directed against a neighbor’s 

ace. Yes, sir, even to submit to the humilia- 
tion of having our own an visited, our ves- 
sels seized, and our citizens slaughtered in our 
own harbor, by that neighbor Power, on the plea 
of weakness to enforce our laws. 

Inthe embarrassments which have been brought 
upon our fiscal affairs, in the prostration of the 
agricultural, the mercantile, and the manufactur- 


ing ee of the country, the Administration | 
has 


eén able to suggest no adequate relief. We 
struggle along upon expedients. The visinsita of 
the nation, its intrinsic vigor, which not even mis- 
overnment has been able totally to crush, has, 
slow degrees, begun to revive the prosperity 
of the land; but the Government has done noth- 
ing. Whatever might be expected from the pa- 
triotism, the virtue, the intelligence of the people, 
they have nobly realized; whatever has been left 
to the Government has languished and faded in 
its hands. The guardians of the Treasury have 
fallen asleép; felonies, unmatched in enormity, 
have been detected in the innermost shrine of the 
temple; the very priests have robbed the altar; 
the nation has but extricated itself from one debt 
to create arniother; the finances are in confusion; 
thé revenue inadequate to the experiditure; our 
hard-money Government has fallen into a paper- 
manufacturing Government; ourrulersare at their 
wit’s end; all around are the signs of their doom, 
the warnings of their downfall. The truth stands 
confessed—it is felt in every department of the 
public affairs—that the President and his friends 
aré incompetent to the crisis; THEY WANT ABIL- 
ITY. 
Turn, sir, to the Executive mansion, and in- 
uire what they are who at this moment guide 
the fortunes of this land. An easy, indolent, lux- 
urious chief presides over a Cabinet, of which it 
would be flattery to say that it was a mere per- 
sonation of feebleness. ‘To the members of that 
Cabinet, personally, sir, so far as a very limited 
acquaintance may warrant, I am willing to accord 
all considération and respect. I speak of them 
here as a public body. more diversified com- 
pound of dulness, inaptitude, and ignorance of 
official duty; a greater lack of energy; a more 
sorely perplexed, bewildered, and dismayed as- 
sociation of State counselors were never, perhaps, 
exhibited around a council-table than may, at this 
present juncture, be seen in the daily anxious 
conferences of this precious Cabinet. Since the 
days of the nierry monarch of England, and his 
hair-brained crony Rochester, never were the des- 
tinies of a great nation intrusted to more incom- 
petent hands. 

I might except from this cerisure, and do ex- 
cept, one who has the reputation of being a reg- 
ular attendant at these council meetings—I[ doubt 
not the first to come and the last to depart—a 
person more notorious than distinguished, and 

et, sir, boasting no small claim to distinction. 

mean that man-of-all-work, whose marvelous 
exaltation from the kitchen up to the chamber 
nearest to the King is one of the most striking 
moral significations of the times. 
his administration. Whatever remainder of effi- 
cacy it has is his; whatever of shrewdness, of 
cohesion, of malice, or of mischief it has, belongs 
to him. By his sufferance does every member of 
that Cabinet hold his place—or did, sir, for I trust 
his influence is drawing to an end. Yea, even 
the placid and pliant chief himself has found his 
account in the good will of this Mephistophiles. 
He is the link between the past Administration 
and the present; the conduit-pipe by which the 
surplus popularity of the one is transfused into 
the waning circulation of the other; the ligament 
that still unites the small fortuner,of the polished 
and pleasure-loving tenant of the palace to the 
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This, sir, is | 
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| more robust destiny of the grim and fearful lion | 


| that has his lair at the Hermitage. 





| _ But for this one informing spirit, pee whole | 
| Cabinet array of impracticable, skillless, tempo- | 
| rizing, expedient-mongering statesmen would, 


of that pool of turbid party-waters in which they 
now struggle for respiration. The day, sir, is 


| not remote when they and their guardian genius 
| shall sink together in this oozy tide, and be re- 
| membered no more. 


Mr. Chairman, I take some consolation in this 
melancholy view of the public affairs, from the 
conviction that the nation has been already driven 
by headstrong counsel, by weakness, and by pas- 


| sion, to that extreme from which it cannot but 
| happen that the tide of Government shall flow 


back intoa safer channel. Out of the very in- 
competency of our present rulers do I gather food 
for hope. There are already, sir, manifold signs 
of restoration. We cannot mistake them. 
are on the backward march from Jacksonism. 
The footsteps were abandoned at the first stride. 
The great reaction has commenced, and we shall 
go on unraveling this web which, for ten years 
ast, the chief functionaries of this Government 
ave been so busily weaving around the Consti- 
tution. 
It might have been foreseen—indeed, it was | 
foreseen and predicted—that no successor could | 
wear the republican crown of our great military | 
President. The power which he accumulated it 
required his arm to wield. By one of more di- | 
minutive size, or smaller strength, it would be | 
found a grievous burden. Mr. Van Buren was | 
deceived, sir, not only in the computation of his 
own a , but in the nature and value of the 
boon which his nomination to the succession ten- 
dered to him. He little knew the estimate which 
the American people formed of him, when he 
imagined that he could occupy the station, or 
march in the path of General Fackson. There 
was no luster around his name to bewilder the 
gaze of the country, or to hallow an act of usurp- 
ation. He is the President by appointment, not | 
by choice; and the career of his predecessor, sus- 
tained only by the force of unexampled personal 
pone. could, in none of its dangerous leaps, 
e followed by one who derived no support from 
the affection of the people, nor aid from their 
ability. ‘The consequence was inevitable that the 
present Administration must abandon the hope 
of imitating the last, and even retract the perilous | 
errors, both of policy and of doctrine, into which 
that Administration had strayed. Accordingly, | 
you shall find, Mr. Chairman, that it is even so, 
First, in this backward movement, I would 
have you note that we have no arrogant mes- 
sagés from the White House. To the credit of | 
our present Chief Magistrate, ¢very one must 
acknowledge the mildness of tone, the diffidence, 
and the moderation of his official communication 
at the opening of the present session. It is, sir, 
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strikingly, a message of recantation, and speaks | 
in a temper of contrition, as if its author had felt | 
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We || of Executive responsibility. 





the chastening of affliction. 


But fifteen months | 


ago, at the extra session, the President had de- | 
clared the constitutional incapacity of the Gov- | 
ernment to aid commercial operations; now, he | 
boasts of the Government agency in restoring | 
the commercial action, and very undeservedly, in | 


my opinion, claims credit for it. 
Until lately the Administration was clamorous 
for a total divorce of the banks from the Govern- 


ment: here, in this paper, is a warm encomium || 


on the banks, and an avowal of the useful con- | 


ditions on which they may be connected with | 


the public concerns: 


‘‘ Like other State establishments, they may be used or 
not in conducting the affairs of the Government, as public 
policy and the general interests of the Union may seem to 
require.”’ 


** When the Government can accomplish a financial op- | 
eration better with the aid of the banks than without, it | 
should be at liberty to seek that aid.’— Message of Decem- 
ber, 1838. 

This message, too, casts aside the hackneyed 
phrase of the ‘‘ constitutional currency,”’ and 
adopts a much more rational term, ‘‘ the consti- 
tutional standard of value’’—a substitution of 
great significance and omen for the reflection of | 
those who have heretofore indentified the notion | 
of Jacksonism with a metallic currency. 


Itis true the message again recommends, though 
faintly and with shyness, thatill-fated and unlucky 
sub-Treasury bill. Alas, sir, there was nothing 

| else left! Out of the very barrenness of the soil 


does it come. The evil genius of the President 


| long before this, have floundered to the bottom || once persuaded him to write a letfer to a member 


|of this House, [Mr. Saenrarp Witiiams.} It 
| was done in the days of his vain-glory. That 


| letter pledges him, as by a vow, against the only 
| permanent relief to the eT of the nation 


| which the times demand, and he has not yet 


| (though I predict it will not be very long before he 
dpes so) taken heart to break the spell. In the 
mean time, this shadowy specter of a sub-Treas- 
ury—the felon bill it may be more aptly called— 
rises up, not to gain the favor, but to divert the 
thoughts of the country. 
The second step in the reaction to which I have 
alluded is, the abandonment of that whole scheme, 
so famous in the annals of the last Presidency— 


Sir, the unity of the Executive has dissipated 
into thin air. Instead of being a unit, it is multi- 
form—a polygon—a many-headed monster—and 
of more heads than arms—not Briareus, but Hy- 
dra. In this matter of the defalcations, Mr. Van 
Buren is no man for responsibility; neither is any 
of his Cabinet ready to maintain that ancient dog- 
ma of Jacksonism. Sauve qui peut! is the motto 
of the day. 

The President is no longer the representative 
| of the people. He now supplicates Congress to 
take the responsibility for the future; entreats 
them to appoint committees to watch the Treas- 
ury rogues; he prays the Legislature to inspect 
the Executive? He implores the representatives 
of the nation to help him—a weak and humble 
minister of their laws. Hear him: 

‘*T submit to your consideration whether a committee 
| of Congress might not be profitably employed in inspecting, 

at such intervals as might be deemed proper, the affairs and 
accounts of officers intrusted with the custody of the public 
moneys. The frequent performance of this duty might be 
made obligatory on the committee, in respect to those offi- 
cers who have large sums in their possession, and left dis- 
cretionary in respect to others. They might report to the 
Executive such defalcations as were found to exist, with a 
view to prompt removal from office, unless the default was 
satisfactorily accounted for.’’— Message of December, 1838. 

Then, sir, we have no more lecturing on the 
hard-money dogma. We have come back to the 
toleration of paper; nay, sir, we have become 
ultra in this paper-mongering. The President is 
the patron of free banking. His confidential friend 
on this floor, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. CamBreLenG,] at the last 
session gave us a panegyric on the conservative 
property of that great system. The Government 
is in close alliance with the monster. The lion 
and the lamb have laid down together, and the 





rag-money. Even the much-talked-of increase of 
the specie basis has fallen into oblivion. Nota 
word in its favor has been uttered at the present 
session. The message upon it is dumb. 

These are all changes of high import; they are 
the visible and conspicuous signs of reaction. 
Sir, in the name of the country, I thank Mr. Van 
Buren for these tokens of repentance—for even 
this late surrender of Jacksonism! Phaeton has 
thrown up the reins! 

Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that, as the 
Administration deserts its former test-principles 
and measures, it is busy to frame new devices 
for party association. Political management has, 
very recently, entered afresh field. We have had 
most suddenly conjured up abolition for the 
Whigs, and the defense of slavery for ‘ the 
party.”’ The Whigs, sir, have been sagaciously 


|| attempted to be identified, by the Administration 
|| press, with that unhappy northern excitement 
|| against slavery which, until the commencement 


| of the present session, NO man was 80 blind as not 
to perceive had pursued its career without the 


|| slightest connection with parties; which, until 
|| then, too, sir, no man was so unprincipled as to 
|| assert had sought the aid of a special political alli- 

| ance with friend or foe of the Administration. 


Sir, it is curious to note the slippery equivoca- 


|| tion, the distortion, the desperate legerdemain of 





deception, of the official organ, ‘*‘ The Globe,”’ on 
this subject. 
Not even the ponderous momentum of false- 


\| hood, which long use andynunificent Goveynment 





Treasury is now the chief fountain of the despised , 
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support have given to that party machine; not | dict it will not be long before he will find himself 


even its practiced and subtle spirit of misrepre- | 
sentation, is competent to cast an air of plausi- j 


bility over this shallow trick. It is the flimsiest, 
the baldest invention that ever came from the 


What honest man can look at the e 
have recently taken place in the North and West, 
and acquaint himself with the sentiments of the 


then say, as the Globe has said, that no Demo- 


found an Abolitionist? 
organ’’ and its patrons of the eccentricities of 
does it digest the ultra anti-slavery indignation 
of Messrs. Morton and Rantoul, and Alexander 


Everett and Bancroft, in the North; of Messrs. | 
Morris and Tappan, and the member from Cin- 


cinnati, in the West! 

Sir, it needs no ghost to make us acquainted 
with the paternity and drift of this plot. In the 
sub-Treasury bill of this session—if the party 


derstood that no specie clause may hope for the 
favor of the House; that, sir, is to be abandoned 
perforce. ‘The Administration cannot limp along 
with such a burden on the bill. 


ury scheme, without the specie clause, is a mere 


until now, the fealty of a suddenly-converted 
State to the Administration. 
and what holds South Carolina to the worship of 
her strange gods? What but this pretext of the 
alliance of the Whigs with the Abolitionists? For 
then once it was found expedient that the north- 


ern man should be imbued with southern prin- || 
ciples; the institutions of the South were to be || 
declared in danger from the Whigs; great appre- || 


hensions were to be awakened amongst the south- 
ern people. All this, sir, was the shabby in- 
vention in which was to be found motive for the 
fabrication of a new bond of union between the 


the Administration. Then,another northern man, 
with southern principles, was to be manufactured 
out of a New Hampshire Representative; and he 
and his comrades were to sacrifice their aboli- 
tionism on the altar of their party, and come to 
the rescue. There, sir, is the whole play! It 
has been acted out exactly as it was set down. 
The resolutions against the slavery petitions have 
been offered by the North, and South Carolina is 
bound in eternal gratitude to this Administration ! 
The farce was gravely and discreetly rehearsed, 
and is hereafter to be played again before the 
nation. I commend to the actor’s in this enter- 
tainment Nic Bottom’s advice: 

‘* Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves. To 
bring in (God shield us!) a lion amongst ladies is a most 
dreadful thing; for, there is not a more fearful wild fowl 
than your lion living, and we ought to look to it.” 

There is but one expedient, sir, left to us Whigs 
in the sad dilemma, which the alarms of our 
southern friends may bring us into—when this 
lion comes upon the stage, we shall follow the 
honest weaver’s counsel, and ‘*name his name, and 
say, plainly, he isno lion, but Snug, the joiner.”’ 

After all, [ do not fear much from this formid- 
able plot. Let the southern leader wind his horn 
and summon his lieges to this enterprise! Let 
him lead the van, if it please him, now. I pre- 


8 || tration began to 
several candidates on this abolition question, and || 


Strike it out, sir, | 








in the condition of that unlucky corps of dragoons 
who, after the battle of the Boven. were sum- 


| moned before the inspector—a summons that was 


|| truly answered by ‘* Here I am, your honor’’— 
cudgeled brains of ‘* your mores politician.’’ || 
e 


ctions which || 


a single man being all that had survived. 

It was another trick of party, Mr. Chairman, 
when the cohesion of the friends of the Adminis- 
ive way, to seek for some new 
name by which the forces might be rallied. The 


| characteristic principles and measures of the party 
crat (as that truthful paper styles its friends) is | 


How tolerant is ‘ the | 


having become distasteful to the nation, it was in 
the emergencey of self-preservation that it looked 


| around for some appellative which might be sub- 
**the Democrats”’ on this subject! How kindly | 


stituted in the place of a meritorious but unattain- 
able distinction. Until the moment of General 


, Jackson’s retirement, the poy was his party. It 


followed him through alt his fancies—liked what 
he liked—opposed what he opposed. It was per- 
sonal to him, and derived its strength from his 
popularity. When he withdrew, it, of necessity, 


|| was destined soon to lose its character as a Jack- 


! -if | son party—although that name, even yet, has 
should have courage to take it up—it is well un- | 


magic in it to rally its myrmidons; many a vote 


| is yet given for no better reason than that the 
_ hickory tree is engraved upon the ballot. 
|| sir, with the departure of 
Now, sir, acer- | 
tain great oracle has declared that this sub-Treas- | 


Still, 
eneral Jackson to pri- 


vate life, the Jackson party was destined to de- | 
cay. There could be no Van Buren party. That | 


|| never was a name to conjure with. 
farce. Upon the faith of that clause alone rested, || 


It was, therefore, deenied a lucky thought when 


Democracy.’’ I will not dispute their right to 
the name; all the world knows how little signifi- 
cation, as indicative of principles, it carries with 
it. No man can be deceived out of the knowl- 
edge that those who profess now to be the ‘‘ ex- 
clusive Democrats’’ have veered round the whole 
compass of opinion, and alternately vindicated 


| and vilified every prominent measure of policy 
| which the last ten years have brought into view. 
| No man can be blind to the fact that the standard 


| tenet of this new-hatched Democracy is to go for 
disappointed specie-clause-sub-Treasuryites and || 


the greatest share of spoil to the greatest number 


| of persons, and to render fealty to the party for 
| a consideration. 
| that conscientious opinion, as to the country’s 
| good, forms any element in the organization of 
| the array. 
| conviction that the name has been chosen with a 


No man can affect to believe 


I advert to it only to express my 


singular disregard to the feelings of some of its 
principal leaders. I can point out individuals in 
those ranks who, but a few years gone by, would 


| not have more promptly resented any insult than 


to be called ‘*a Democrat.’’ And I can show, 
too, (in my own State especially,) a phalanx of 


| ardent friends of the ruling power—prime, ac- 


credited leaders of the faithful—who even yet have 
not overcome a involuntary habit of wincing at 
the name. And although such friends may, in 
time, perhaps be able to avow their new distinc- 
tion without a blush, I think they may scarcely 
be brought, by the force of discipline, to do that 
necessary service which the name exacts—of pro- 
scribing and denouncing an opponent as a “‘ Fed- 
eralist.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I care not for these new tactics 
of the adversary. I think, sir, the public affairs 
have fallen into that condition in which no strat- 
agem can have power toavert the reckoning which 
the people will exact from their governors. The 


|| people, however much they may have been im- 
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osed on and Soenaet can have no sentiments 
ostile to the good of the country. They are 
neither office-holders nor office-seekers. Their 
interests all look to the establishment of order 
security, and honest administration. Their aim 
is the honor and happiness of the nation; and if 
their exertions do not promote these ends, it js 
only because they are not permitted to know the 
truth regarding the past conduct or future designs 
of their servants. p feel assured that, let the men 
in power assume what name they may, the virtue, 
en sense, and keen sight of the nation will not 
e imposed upon by these motley creeds of the 
day, even though those who profess them assume 
a title once honored in the public affections, 
Charlatanry is fast flying before the public re- 
buke, and is dropping its garments, one by one, 
in its flight. Sound opinion, rendered more vig- 
orous from its long sleep, and more eager to do 
its duty from a consciousness of having been im- 
pore on, is rousing up to its appropriate office, 
t is going forth to gather the ee for the holy 
warfare, devoted to the purification of the na- 
tional halls, and the restitution of our ancient 
honor. In the tide of that warfare ‘‘ like reeds 
before the tempest’s frown,’’ we shall see this 
host of spurious statesmen, and abject followers, 
and spoil-seeking patriots, laid low. When that 
consummation is won, the nation will rejoice with 
an exceeding joy. The oldest man amongst us, 


|| sir, may yet live to take his part in that jubilee, 
some central conclave of political managers re- | 


solved to change the badge from Jackson to “ the | 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will say but a 
few words. Whether the late Administration 
existed for good or for evil, is a problem that is 
soon to be determined. Never has popular gov- 
ernment been subjected to a severer test. We have 
gone through the proof ordeal; it may not recur 
again in a century—perhaps, forever. We may 
rejoice, sir, that the nation survives that shock— 
not only survives, but that a healthful reaction is 
in progress, which must ultimately establish, on 
the securest foundation, the liberty derived from 
the forms of our social alliance. 

In the last ten years, we have seen the repub- 
lican principle driven into the confines of actual 
despotism; the aggregate power of the people has 
been made subservient to the accomplishment of 
individual will; the Constitution, under plausible 
pretexts, has been superseded by a law more con- 
epueet to the purposes of party arrangement; its 
andmarks have been transcended, its precepts 
disobeyed, for the sake of achieving the purposes 
ofthe day. Many of our institutions have been 
assailed, some of the most valuable battered down, 
and all disparaged in the popular esteem. Yet 
still the tempest has nail | over; and, in the re- 
vival of the shattered prosperity of the land, the 
nation hastens back to its primitive republican 
doctrines with an earnestness and a zeal that as- 
sure us we shall, at least, turn our chastisement 
toa righteous use. The cause of free govern- 
ment has gained strength by the aberrations into 
which it has been betrayed. Contrition is the 
parent of amendment, and past suffering the source 
of future security. To my view, the return to 
sound principles, the reaction of the integrity of 
the nation, is certain in its march, and presents a 
most grateful exhibition of the innate strength of 
our people. May it go on, sir, until it restore all 
that we have lost in our late conflicts with power, 
and place this nation upon that eminence where 
all may see her, the first and best assured among 
the free communities of the world. 
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